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PORTRAIT  OF  XUBLAI-KHAN — FROM  A 0HINE8E  ENGRAVING. 


WHEN,  six  centuries  ago,  Marco  Polo,  the 
medieval  Herodotus,  recited  the  won- 
derful history  of  his  travels  at  Venice,  as  his 
great  prototype  had  done  before  him  at  Ath- 
ens, his  countrymen,  regarding  his  extrava- 
gant stories  as  so  many  romantic  fables  or 
Munchausen  - like  marvels,  conferred  upon 
him  the  sobriquet  of  “Messer  Marco  Millioni 
and  long  after  his  death  it  is  related  that  at 
the  Venetian  masks  one  of  the  characters 


• The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian.  New- 
ly translated  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.  2 volumes,  London : John  Murray,  1871. 


personated  was  Mark  Million,  who  amused 
and  delighted  the  crowd  with  his  singular 
adventures  and  marvelous  stories.  When, 
however,  on  his  death-bed,  his  friends  be- 
sought him  to  retract  and  revise  his  book 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  the  dying 
traveler  replied  that  he  had  not  told  the 
half  of  what  he  bad  really  and  truly  seen. 

In  the  light  of  modern  research  and  ex- 
ploration, illustrated  and  explained  by  Ori- 
ental literature  and  travel,  what  at  one  time 
was  regarded  as  simply  the  effervescence  of 
a fertile  fancy  has  gradually  crystallized,  for 
the  most  part,  into  the  sober  facts  of  geogra- 
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MARCO  POLO. 


the  head  of  medieval  travelers,  and  doubt- 
leas  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
advancement  of  geographical  science  and 
onr  knowledge  of  Central  and  E an  tern  Asia. 
Nearly  six  centuries  have  elapsed  with  their 
imposing  array  of  celebrated  travelers,  but 
none  have  arisen  to  dispute  with  the  illus- 
trious Venet  ian  the  palm  of  being  the  great- 
est explorer  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 

The  Book  of  Marco  Polo,  with  the  flavor 
of  so  mauy  centuries  upon  its  pages,  loses 
little  of  its  interest  or  popularity.  With 
chapters  that  read  like  a passage  out  of  the 
u Thousand  and  One  Nights,’’  it  proposes 
perplexing  puzzles  of  nomenclature  that 
might  satisfy  the  most  ambitious  commen- 
tator, and  suggests  problems  which  are 


phy  and  history,  marred,  no  doubt,  by  some 
chronological  errors  and  distorted  geograph- 
ical names — attributable  in  the  main  to  oral 
dictation  and  subsequent  transcription — 
w ith  here  and  there  an  intermixture  of  fable 
when  he  describes  from  hearsay,  and  of  hy- 
perbole when  be  narrates  the  results  of  his 
own  observation.  Still  there  is  a vast  in- 
terval on  the  score  of  veracity  between  the 
Venetian  traveler  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
his  English  contemporary. 

Though  we  are  not  indebted  to  Polo  for 
onr  earliest  information  respecting  China 
and  Central  Asia,  since,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ancients,  during  the  Middle  Ages  Carp  ini 
and  Ruhruquia,  the  Minorite  friars,  bad  !>otb 
preceded  him,  still  he  stands  deservedly  at 
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aJtkc  foforeatmjg;  h*  the  antjqaaria.il  and  f nerslbip,  tratts^pt- 
ai&olaif  , poll  t ml  moral  | tug  luwitieas  and 

reformer,  edition*  have  not  maiding  for  the 

. -Iwjp^sUto:  'deduftid,  tout  Most  paH  iu 

dtfw  tWeiiei  YuW  plight*  m*  with  a work  sfcautirippje  and  the 
of'  tw<>  voirtfoe^  nmoiug  through  Crimon.  in,  i$$0 

m^ij  u y£ge%  which*  ite  wo  find  Nicolo  and 

rick  variety  of  and  recondite  Muifoo  polo  on 

; H ugtd.srie, and  Kte*- ' a bipnness  ; four, 

j&§ — it*:  foil.iit^  oritfoistn,  it&  'profusion  wkfoh  for  v&tfoiik 

of  reason*  wa«  pitL 
lettmowl  enriidung  if  not  »hemn^  mitely  estewdedns 

bering the  tcoct/ d j^ifebt  the-  foftU5  r5i)khnrttt  «nd 
fc:iux?jo  <vf  profound  erudition  and  laborious  thence  to  the  court  *if  the  Ci.ipro t Khan  K id *hii , 
risswueh.  To  the  cumpletlaii  of  his  fiereu-  at  ShaiigtoV  fifty  putee  to  the  north  nit  t he 
leant  task  Colontd  Yale  has  brought  a fine  (im>t  Wall  of  China,  and  bo^t  known  fotiift 
elaAsical  taste,  a rip*  schularshipv  a rriih  *j  EngUsb  reader  as  the • Yi* nud a of  {foforidgtf  a ■ 
aeumen,  beifidea  a thorough  (RaiuaiurAiice  brillioiit  Uttto  li  onimit  inspired*  ■ podM* 

vriO,  l&rtsm  ^ - Wte^r  ^lo,  ttrc  mile*  or  f,nU«  jworf 

as  Bjedlfv*}  gaogwpby,  Which,  tllu»U-ftf*<l  «r,a,  W9Us  ftud  towetB  *„* 
and  mt^pietL'd  €nc*m  liis  rich  stores  of 

taowlislge,  with  jjjutixUig  assiduity  and  a#  This  pnwerfoJ  prince  received  :tii*  itinera rt 
exhaustive  labor,  have  constituted  the  pub-  merchants  not  only  with  Jav«0'v  hut  dwtitie- 
Uciit.Km  of  his- work  an  -epoch  to  Oriental  re-  tion,  and  lent  au  i*ar  .1ro  their  feserip' 
^Arekax>d  geographical  fiance.  With  tld*  tte  of  the  Woetcnr  t>r  Latm  world*  p£  ifo 
passing.  tribute  to  the  scholarly  editor,  W la*  kings  and  emperors,  and  most  of  all  of  hl$ 
most  of  all  deserve*  the  ttuMika  uf  all  lovers  holiness  the  pope.  He  suhse<jueiit1y  di»r 
of  the  Quaint  and  fanciful  ui  foerfteyul  liV-  patched  theni  witfr  ■•<?*«?  of  life: 
ernture*  we  proceed  to  give  such  on  account  embassy  to  the  latter,  with  a request  that  ho 
as  wo  may* ‘wjtfbfo  the  nnrtow  limit*  of  a would  ^end  liiin  k ^ hundred  pnsspMuoies  4iid 
magft£to  article,  oi  Marco  Paid  and  his  rcaidmrs,  4' Vo^U%eut  Men,  actpi^nted  With 
Book.  the  aeven  arts^^  mj\vi<\*ingy  fiumglt  a ButL 

Within t atfomptingi  with  some  aiithtnar-  that  the  Chrisihui  mhgtUft  wus  Just 

.aiato#t  to  trfi^c  the  mi  gin  of  thv?  Polo  fa  indy . what  was  needed’  Ui softm  :mil  eivilto  \m 
fo  the  f§^odxtry  Lnuiftw  Polu*f  .iUae  of  the  bayfomah  subjc^  ^ 

ooMpMxfous  of  PriiiC^  AntfetifCr  of  Troy^  wd  truth,  at  fha  iunC  wheli  thh  Visit- 

will  stuiply  that  the  asceitamed  gtoie-  e<l  the .-uopirt  Chrcat  Khaii,  though 

albg^T'.of  ^^^Jonel  Yule  oh- 

foth&r,  A/wlfeu  Pelp,  a noble^T the; parish  of  Wrvufc  Ht'&vcs&*  hark,; without 

%m  F4i«^  tft  Yeniete,  whose  family  cousiiit-  Mongol  lea^  tbeTai'iiir  hordes  Irenes  aln^aidy 

ed  <>f*  three  j^tt rt^—MaWy  >it wlo^  hud  Mttffep-  h^eojutiugAn  hope  father  than  fear^ 

Of  Nleolu  wiir*  the  father  of  Jhitco»  the  , a p^Bibio  the  iuroadH 

ttftveler.  Tl»c  thj^o  ixml  hm  worfe  en  - &t  MuhotfimedamV.m. 
gaged  in  vomiueTce?  and  constituted  r«  part-  The  einperor/eifor  pix>viduig  tus  Vml>a&sa- 
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dors  with  every  thing  needful  in  the  way  of 
an  escort  of  men  and  horses,  delivered  to 
them  a tablet  of  gold,  inscribed  upon  which 
was  the  priii  otfs  order  to  furnish  for  their 
use  “ every  thing  required  in  all  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  should  pass,”  at 
the  same  time  charging  them  “to  bring 
back  to  him  some  oil  of  the  lamp  which 
burns  on  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem.” The  envoys  accordingly  set  out 
with  the  Tartar  baron,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far  the  latter  fell  sick,  and  was 
reluctantly  left  behind.  When  in  1269  they 
had  arrived  as  far  as  Acre  they  received  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV., 
and  that  his  successor  had  not  yet  been 
elected.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  Theo- 
bald of  Piacenza,  the  pope’s  legate  residing 
at  Acre,  they  resolved,  “ while  the  pope  was 
a-making,”  on  visiting  their  native  town  of 
Venice,  and  there  await  a new  election. 
Here  Nicolo  learns  the  death  of  his  wife,  but 
finds  instead  his  son  Marco,  now  grown  to 
be  a fine  lad  of  fifteen,  “and  this  Marco  is 
he  of  whom  the  book  tells.” 

The  papal  interregnum  was  the  longest  on 
record,  at  least  since  the  Dark  Ages.  Two 
years  had  elapsed,  and  yet  was  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter  vacant.  The  brothers  Polo, 
when  they  saw  that  “never  a pope  was 
made,”  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  bad 
faith  by  Kublai-Khan,  resolved  to  return  to 
his  court.  They  accordingly  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  young  Marco,  and  passing  through 
Acre,  where  they  obtained  some  of  the  oil 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  had  already  reached 
the  port  of  Ayas  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
when  the  news  of  the  final  election  of  a 
pope  overtook  them,  and  that  the  choice  of 
the  sacred  college  had  fallen  upon  their  old 
friend  the  Archdeacon  Theobald,  who  had 
now  become  Gregory  X.  They  returned  at 
once  to  Acre,  and  made  their  humble  obei- 
sance to  the  new  pontiff ; but  instead  of  the 
hundred  missionaries  and  teachers,  received 
two  Dominican  friars,  and  the  papal  bene- 
diction, as  an  equivalent,  it  may  be,  for  the 
other  ninety-eight.  With  these  and  the 
holy  oil,  together  with  letters  and  presents 
from  the  pope  to  the  Great  Khan,  they  again 
proceeded  to  Ayas,  where  they  learned-  that 
the  famous  Mameluke  Sultan  Bibars  with 
an  invading  host  of  Saracens  lay  directly 
across  their  proposed  route  of  travel.  The 
good  Dominicans,  who,  it  appears,  did  not 
covet  martyrdom,  esteeming  “ discretion  the 
better  part  of  valor,”  surrendered  their  cre- 
dentials to  the  Polos,  and  returned  inconti- 
nently to  Acre.  The  two  brothers,  with 
Marco,  however,  proceeded  on  their  way  by 
a different  route,  reaching  the  court  of  Ku- 
blai  after  an  overland  trip  of  three  years 
and  a half.  This  was  probably  in  1275. 
The  adventurous  Venetians  received  a most 
cordial  welcome  from  the  Great  Khan,  who 
at  once  took  kindly  to  young  Marco,  by  this 


time  a joenne  bacheler , as  the  text  calls  him, 
of  about  one-and-twenty. 

The  “young  bachelor”  grew  rapidly  in 
favor  at  court,  addressing  himself  meanwhile 
to  the  study  of  the  native  languages,  and 
acquiring  no  less  than  four  “ sundry  written 
characters,”  probably  Mongolian,  Uighur, 
Persian,  and  Thibetan.  The  emperor,  seeing 
his  discretion  and  ability,  soon  began  to  em- 
ploy him  in  the  public  service,  not  only  in 
domestic  administration,  probably  as  com- 
missioner or  agent  attached  to  the  Privy 
Council,  but  also  on  distant  embassies.  His 
first  mission,  as  he  himself  relates,  was  to 
the  province  of  Yunnan,  a wild  and  remote 
district  to  the  east  of  Thibet,  and  now  as  then 
a vast  ethnological  terra  incognita.  While  at 
court  Polo  had  not  failed  to  observe  the 
keen  relish  with  which  Kublai  listened  to 
accounts  of  foreign  travel,  especially  the 
strange  customs,  manners,  and  peculiarities 
of  foreign  countries,  and  his  undisguised 
contempt  for  the  stupidity  of  his  envoys, 
who,  on  returning  from  abroad,  could  tell 
him  nothing  “ except  the  business  on  which 
they  had  gone.”  Profiting  by  these  obser- 
vations, he  took  care  to  store  his  memory 
with  curious  facts  and  amusing  incidents, 
and  on  his  return  to  court  he  did  not  fail  to 
give  an  account  of  all  the  “novelties  and 
strange  things  which  he  had  seen  and  heard,” 
to  the  great  amusement  and  delight  of  the 
emperor.  He  subsequently  held  for  three 
years  the  government  of  the  great  city  of 
Yangchau,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  viceroyalty  of  one  of  the  imperial  prov- 
inces. At  one  time  we  hear  of  him  at  Tan- 
gut,  and  then  at  Karakorum,  the  old  Mongo- 
lian capital  of  the  khans ; now  on  a mission 
in  Cochin  China,  and  soon  after  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Indian  seas.  On  these  and  all 
other  occasions  Polo,  it  appears,  acquitted 
himself  with  great  credit,  recommending 
himself  more  and  more  to  the  favor  of  his 
imperial  master,  who  treated  him  with  such 
marked  distinction  that  some  of  his  “ barons 
waxed  very  envious  thereat.” 

Thus  did  the  Venetians  continue  in  the 
Great  Khan’s  service  for  eleven  years,  Marco 
acquiring  fame,  his  father  and  uncle  fortune. 
The  latter,  fearing  what  might  become  of 
their  “ great  wealth  in  jewels  and  gold,”  in 
the  event  of  Kublai’s  death,  who  was  now 
past  fourscore,  “longed  to  carry  their  gear 
and  their  own  gray  heads”  safe  home  again 
to  the  Venetian  lagoons.  But  Kublai-Khan 
had  become  so  stfongly  attached  to  the  clever 
and  amiable  foreigners  that,  like  King  Theo- 
dore of  more  recent  memory,  he  absolutely 
refused  to  let  them  feo. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  wife  of 
Arghun,  Khan  of  Persia,  and  Kublai’s  grand- 
nephew, died,  with  the  dying  injunction  that 
her  place  should  be  supplied  by  one  of  her 
own  kin  of  the  Mongol  tribe  of  Bayaut.  An 
embassy,  consisting  of  three  barons,  was  ac- 
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t hroajzh  w&k  b t,b$y 
roust  [ins#*  might  at- 

them.  This  yriu^rnou  * '-y*&kw&  J:- 

r*«jnosr  ihv  ^tnpw 

granted.  *‘tfk  grnrt  je.imt4vnce;  hut  kayui^  J Ratmisio  roll  t*\-.  that  m iho  toiuvw  of  thv 
doae.m<  iHtifdthow  inti  right  vtyf&l l?  I've  tftVj  Fvl ns  in  their judirfr*  vit;,  $ftl  b'.te  be- 

^oyage,  Ax  the  samk uhu  rgixrg  the  Polos  | fell  them  o&  hefe.ll  W ysi^/  who.  oii  hie  re- 
with  1H*ro4Xjr  gWftaujga  to  the  vaxioit*  poten-  | turn  td  Ms  x\ati.v<*.  Ithaca,  iiftof  Iii^*  ivvewf  y 
t-ate*  df  Ohriatetwl.cmi'  The ir  departure  took  ytaq  iVooguitoi  by  iin- 

plai#v<*Hh  thirieeii  XuuT-ma*t*d  ships,  m flit*  body,  Xh  * hbidl,y  c.h n nged  in  aspect,  \v ith  a 
xvuly  parr  of  T4i*h  After  a long  and  vmui  “•  certain  inclv*cnbflhic  smack  of  the  T;jLrtiir 
VoyAgn, Vi hyhlying  \m>tfae,ted  deton-  both  in  ajr  Anil  SLCoc-ht^  tlleu:  Odvti  vernacu- 
tamis,  to  -which,  howev  er,  we  an-  indebted  for  Ur  well-nigh.  forgotten^  their  idothes  of  a 
snine  oftijo  moat  imerysung  chapters  iu  the  Tartar  rutT  travel  v Strom*!,  slUbby,  anil 
ixv?k,  they  ht  length  arrived  at  their  dksh-  ! coarse,  they  with  ctifHiii.il f-y  gained  admit- 
iinf  uin.  Xhe  tlirfc^  VmnetiAtiA^yHh  their  fair  ■;  taboo  into  their  own  house*  now  oimupied  by 
eiutt’ge,  yritft  to  Jt*m*-  who  bail  long  givWw 

thcMii  a filial  regard,  survived  j.!m  .hAitMbp*  • then:  up  as  (lend.  !FW  dispel  all  douhtA  xc- 
:44'Mik  voyage,  bm  fvyo  of  the  three  tbeir  personal  identity  they  iuTited 

ahd  the  larger.  part  of  Their  nnntmujs  *hiu  ‘ thipu  kinsfulk  tu  n splendid  entiTtuiruuent. 
ki  iu  mmiher  some  ftix  hnnibvd  purlins,  villi*  and  iylnmxho.li.o.ur  arrived  for  sitting  dmvn 
ml  tW  hiai^ ne^*ft'5ul; by  t<*  fjstblo,  thby  <>11  three  nppfcAlpd  iu 

the  %n*y.  KLxurw  bite  Ambmi,  Rnliu  lmls  «d  minsou  wo 1 1 it.  and  .otWwsiKl  lit  bp 

aiterokd  husband.  had ’died  al*k  m that  liw  j to  mite  do  ring  ihv  entertainment  fhone  v,  pro 
s>m  libttjjgu  Anoeemteit  ip  the  l#d3£fo  baud,  yM-diangwl.libst  flor  \\f  ynrn«<oii  dmuiiVk, 
Tho  YeiintiudA  hw  jwh»t»  m ilndr  ihvn  forxr.»iw<«  of  erim^oti  veln>b  and  then  idr 

l) iabAiii, ' tPpi; of  ftmjir  al h,mlf  .noat iune&‘' »>|iii iay  fd . fiipao  Vtf  the  iv^t  pf  Ibt' 
wtm  prorhi<¥l  them  niffi  A pnntely  jtibwiwiyb  Each  of  th^d  nodly  m H 

irhilv  |be  b^uiiibil  R»ikatiidhrP  who  hooked  %va*  exe.hangeil  for  another,  Svn«  by  i boil*  or- 
on  each  of  ttnm  three  an  a fat  bur,  wept,  fir,  dyrti:ib#’vut  (upicH^nnd  aftervcnrd  divided 
at  thr  psir tiugji  After  ii  leugtUy  tmtoog  iRn  s&rfa/i t«*.  The  woiiiier  and  enm/e- 
s^oinru  at  Tabriz  they  j*n •reeded  h*un»/ ward.  u»ont  of  too  .repin'd  ds 

ma.ohing  A^nicly  accor/ling  te#  Polo^  .'  riiniax.  wlirtn  hfter  the  removal  of  ibb  cdutb, 

M|  in  the  year  1206  of  CliiiHCs  fiuarnH-  Maroo  n^ii.g  from  t be  table  and  brio uvog 
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coarse  and  shabby  dresses  they  had  worn 
upon  their  first  arrival,  the  three  Polos  set 
to  work  with  sharp  knives  ripping  up  the 
welts  and  seams,  when  vast  numbers  of  the 
finest  and  largest  diamonds,  emeralds,  ru- 
bies, sapphires,  and  carbuncles  fell  like  a 
shower  upon  the  table. 

With  such  golden  premises  the  conclusion 
was  irresistible.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  possible  doubt  as  to  their  personal  iden- 
tity. All  Venice,  “ gentle  and  simple,”  flocked 
to  see  and  embrace  them.  An  office  of  great 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  Messer  Mafieo, 
the  eldest,  while  the  young  men,  who  came 
daily  to  visit  the  " polite  and  gracious”  Messer 
Marco,  never  tired  in  listening  to  his  recital 
of  the  wonders  of  Cathay  and  the  splendors 
of  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan.  As  Polo  in 
his  relation  frequently  made  use  of  the  term 
millions,  they  nicknamed  him  “ Messer  Marco 
Millioni,”  and  the  court  in  which  he  resided 
the  " Corte  del  Millioni.” 

Another  version  of  the  same  tradition  re- 
lates “ that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  gave 
away  to  a beggar  that  came  to  the  door  one 
of  those  garments  of  his,  all  torn,  patched, 
and  dirty  as  it  was.  The  next  day  he  asked 
his  wife  for  that  mantle  of  his,  in  order  to 
put  away  the  jewels  that  were  sewn  up  in 
it,  but  she  told  him  she  had  given  it  away  to 
a poor  man  whom  she  did  not  know.  Now 
the  stratagem  he  employed  to  recover  it  was 
this.  He  went  to  the  bridge  of  Rialto,  and 
stood  there  turning  a wheel,  to  no  apparent 
purpose,  but  as  if  he  were  a madman,  and  to 
all  those  who  crowded  around  to  see  what 
prank  was  this,  and  asked  him  why  he  did 
it,  he  answered, i He’ll  come,  if  God  pleases.’ 
So  after  two  or  three  days  he  recognized  his 
old  coat  on  the  back  of  one  of  those  who 
came  to  stare  at  his  mad  proceeding,  and  got 
it  back  again.” 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  city 
the  Venetians  fitted  out  a naval  expedition, 
commanded  by  Andrea#Dandolo,  against  the 
Genoese  under  Lamba  Doria,  and  Polo  was 
placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  Venetian 
galleys.  The  rival  fleets  encountered  each 
other  at  Curzola  (1298),  not  far  from  Lissa 
of  more  recent  fame,  when  the  Venetians 
were  completely  beaten,  and  Polo,  with  Dan- 
dolo  and  seven  thousand  others,  made  pris- 
oner, and  sent  in.  irons  to  Genoa.  Here  in 
his  dungeon  he  dictated  the  story  of  his  trav- 
els and  adventures  to  a fellow-prisoner,  Rus- 
ticiano,  or  Rustichello,  of  Pisa,  a name  not 
unknown  to  literature  as  a compiler  of 
French  romances,  who  committed  it  to  writ- 
ing. And  thus  are  we  probably  indebted  to 
Polo’s  captivity  for  our  account  of  the  trav- 
eler’s adventurous  story. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Polo  during  the 
quarter  of  a century  he  survived  subsequent 
to  his  release  from  his  Genoese  prison  in 
1299  we  know  comparatively  little.  We 
gather  from  his  last  will  and  testament, 


which  was  executed  in  1324,  that  he  left  a 
wife  and  three  daughters,  Fan  tin  a,  Bellela, 
and  Morela,  whom  he  constituted  hiB  trust- 
ees. One  of  the  provisions  of  the  will  runs 
thus : “ I release  Peter  the  Tartar,  my  serv- 
ant, from  all  bondage  as  completely  as  I pray 
God  to  release  my  own  soul  from  all  sin  and 
guilt.”  He  furthermore  enjoins  that  "if 
any  one  shall  presume  to  violate  this  will, 
may  he  incur  the  malediction  of  God  Al- 
mighty, and  abide  bound  under  the  anathe- 
ma of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Fa- 
thers.” He  probably  died  within  a year 
after  the  execution  of  his  will,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  in  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  having  been 
rebuilt  in  1592,  all  traces  of  the  illustrious 
traveler’s  tomb  have  unfortunately  disap- 
peared. 

Polo’s  " Travels”  consists  of  a prologue  and 
four  books.  In  the  former,  after  recom- 
mending its  perusal  to  the  “ great  princes, 
emperors  and  kings,  dukes  and  marquises, 
counts,  knights,  and  burgesses,  and  people 
of  all  degrees  who  desire  to  get  knowledge 
of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
diversities  of  the  sundry  regions  of  the 
world,”  he  proceeds  to  give  a brief  and  in- 
teresting account,  as  already  substantially 
related,  of  the  two  journeys  of  the  Polos  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  Khan,  of  their  lengthy 
sojourn  in  Cathay,  or  China,  and  their  subse- 
quent return  to  their  native  city  by  the  way 
of  Persia  and  the  Indian  seas.  The  latter 
embraces  a series  of  chapters  descriptive  of 
the  curious  manners,  notable  sights,  and  re- 
markable events,  together  with  the  com- 
merce and  staple  agricultural  products  of 
the  various  provinces  of  Asia,  relating  more 
especially,  however,  to  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan  Kublai,  his  wealth  and  power,  wars 
and  administration.  The  greater  part  of 
the  fourth  book,  w hich  in  a verbose  and  mo- 
notonous manner  describes  the  wars  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  honse  of  Chin- 
ghiz,  Colonel  Yule  has  judiciously  omitted 
from  his  edition  on  account  of  its  endless 
repetitions,  so  that  in  his  hands  Polo’s  book, 
like  the  Yunnan  horses  of  which  he  tells  us, 
is  presented  to  us  “ docked  of  some  joints  of 
the  tail.” 

There  has  been  no  little  controversy  as 
to  the  language  in  which  Polo’s  book  wa & 
originally  written.  Some  authorities  have 
assumed  that  it  was  Latin ; others,  with 
more  plausibility,  have  held  that  it  was 
Venetian;  but  it  would  appear  now  to  be 
definitely  settled  that  the  original  was 
French,  not,  indeed,  the  “ French  of  Paris,” 
but  just  such  French  as  we  might  expect  in 
the  thirteenth  century  from  a Tuscan  aman- 
uensis following  the  oral  dictation  of  an 
Orientalized  Venetian. 

Setting  out  from  Acre  in  1271,  thp  route 
of  the  Polos  lay  through  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  where  "in  old  times  the  kings 
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were  Lwn'u  with  t he  figure  of  an  eagle  upon 
the  right  shoulder,1’  anti  where,  near  the 
convent  of  nuns  called  St.  Leonard's,  there 
is  a great  lake  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
and  in  this  lake  are  found  no  fish,  great  or 


small,  throughout  the  year  till  Lent  come, 
when  the  finest  fish  in  the  world  are  found 
in  great  abundance,  ami  that  until  Eastcr- 
eve.  -Tis  really  a passing  great  minxi&fc^’ 
This  great  miracle,  however,  has  since  re- 


Qrigir>atfronY 


IIAKPER^  #EW 


carried  with  item  three  manner  of  offerings, 
GdM  aivd  Frankincense  and  Myrrty,  ifc  *.«rSer 
whether  tl«*tPt«pbef  wem'DcirJ, 
or  au  emlily  King,  *x  a Fhy*irian.  For, 
Htiid  tte^:  if  he  talc*  the  f&iW*  then  he  ia  an 
Earthly  ;fii  rig;  if  ho  tAtev  . the ' lirt*h*£f  he  is 
0d& i> ;iil • :ir>;  '^hrh«  fc«  ‘^,  ».'lP1jij;4^r 

[• cia^i tli^'ir  :«®iwrt,ts.gw 
lb  6.  Child  Accepted  nil  three,  an*}  vrte  they 
saw  that,'  'tiiejr  Raid  within  themselves  ijmt 
lie  \Vae  the  True  'Odd  aad  the  True  Krngxmil 
j’#w. True  Fby&imn.1'  . ’/ ;"'- 

On  the  mote  from 

cnau  ^ liornit^,  Feio  takes  occasion  to  apeak 
wHh  ehthasiahm  of  pi#  Largo,  wow-w1  h}tOf 
ho  nip  : fehouhle/t'd  o*v.n,  t hat  “ w hen  they 
have  to  he  loaded  kmed  iikcr  the.  t>&ra*Uf1 
and  .of  sheep.  *'vw  .big  ^ tfases*'  with  tails 
£f$o  fegn  ami  fat  that  Otfc  tali  &)&U  weigh 
fjOme.  thirty  pottad^V  W«>r$tara  It  I* 

tj  ciito  pruhahlo  that  the  traxuder^  ill  tended 
r.o  e&ibetk  for  ImhX  hnt  were  deterred  freon 
ho  doing  by  ihe  uuptomhong'  olntmcier  tff 
the  eiiipA  that  tteqtfented  that  porbwfrieh 
were,  without  fUmht,  wretched  aifairs.  ' 
For,  having  no  iron  to  make  hails  of,  u they 
stitch  Thfc  pkink*  with  twine  triads  from  the 
hark  nf  the  Indian  hut."  They  accordingly 
retraced  their  ktepa  to  Kerman,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  jlt  a northerly  duvet  km 
through  CVdvimm  to  the  province  of  TOum 
rain,  whore  u ia  found  the  Jrbrt'  Spt*  which 
we  Christians  call  the  Jrfrre  aM  where 
i{  the  people  of  the  country  tell  you  was 


solved  itself  into  a oo-iurai  phcnom^toQ* 
dud  M iouptl  to  he  Very  intiuiat^iy  asso- 
ciated with  ri;v,  roeHuig  of  rise  axmws  hi  the 
the  eumifiiLs  of  the 

motumumi. 

. ■progefriiiiigf  through  Ayas  ami  Srviai,  Jfar--; 
din  ami  Moeul,  aiid  thence-  -te  Bau&a#i  or 
Bagdad.  Pol*  tfclh*  us*  how  file  prayer  *<f  a 
^ otio-eveid  colitder  caused  the  mvlmtain  to 
nmvefVand  hiiif  A Lad*  the.  tavrtl  of  the  Tar* 
thru  «f  the  l^vAnt,  t*wk  the  city  of  'Itek  ■ 
das  hy  storm,  ami  shot  up  ite  caijfdi  oTlih* 
Treasure  Tower,  giving  Id  hri  ho  thing  \<*  XM 

bp-vata 


or  drink  except  his  buyer  and  gold  ^ 
I^>ngfeildw:  sings ■ ,: 

4t  I seM  lo  the  Kalif:  Thoo  Aft  oh!  ; 

■ Thou  bait  oo  need  of  fro  much  jrokL 
Them  aiuiuUtet  not  iiare  t#spf4  wf.  bidden  li  kferv 
TUI  ttifr  breath  of  Buttle  wwj-  hot  And  h«S»i 
Put  him*  powti  ihmntfH  tbr  th^*5  vt^?iusa 

To  fcpriu^  fold  #tilxfmg.  of  pctfflfc 

Anri  ke«p  thine  boner  end  cWftr. 

* * ■•  4 * * ’ 

“ Then  luto  duo  gear*  i locket  tht?  drone, 

A:nd  left  htm  th^te  to  fk*c<l  nU  uioni?  1 

• Clh/the  froney^dft  of  UK ^otdniddyo;'. 

Kfefer  a priiyyc  nor  a tty  nor  a '^roati 
Wr«  IiwcV  from  r-hese  tnawive  wiiits  of  etone, 

Kor  u^otii  waft  the  KuUf  Seen  aliv^M 

Ip  speaking  of  the  city  of  Eaho,  in  Persiaj 
wheuco  the  s>d  on t for  dcrussMeoa  w i oh 

their  costly  gif f s tpr  the  in iant  ^ayioitri  %kru-« 
latgs  a odrldua  trmijt ip?i  yurreh t auio tyg  the 
Firo-Woi^hiper^:  "They  relate  that  in  old 
times  tl\irpe>  Ktogs  Of  that  country  wot>t  away 
to  worship  a Fropbfct  that  vrm  horn, uud  they 
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grims*  who  held  them  in  superstition  ve*n- 
' , •' , .•  , '■  ' ’ v / : 

^v%ral  chapters  are  divided  by  J&rtw  to 
ike  01*1  Miu 1 at  fbe  Mount can , Ainadin  «f 
Mnlfcbet,  who  transformed  a certain  valley 
}'mk*  ati  mn\i\y  the  Mohammed- 


=un  tysjfty  in 1 1>  which  he  introduced  youths  of  to. dee  o Akt « ve  >n,  the  BaimLDo $$ K 

t-mi  twelve  to  twenty  year*  ofoge,  after  or‘vRoof  of  the  Wbr  jd/}  >ui>4  possibly  rlit*- sire 
!;  I i !l.{3i’*j£n’iBi«f.^t5ng  id  tbetrt  a.  ^leepiug.’^ttmii  of  of,  the  jsrimeVfd  Poib  here 

.':;i!  !•:  jvji$dron$  Jiutenc^  Ac  that  when  they  awoke  fftke* oecnMOrt  t»  of  the  fine  pantur- 

k‘  dne^doe  tried  it  Paradise  i u very  truth/*  acre.  u when-  a taan  Least  will  fatten  to  your 

' yofttliB  called  Aahishin;  ‘‘for  hcArtr#  o.imf$at  ) ft  tm  day#/'  And  of  “wild 

:*  tho  Old  Man  would  haw  any  priiice  sheep  of  giwof  si  whoso;  horns  are  good 

slam  0jr  enemy  Murdered,  hv).  ouu«fc  six  pHlrod  in  (anglinf  ;-;,':A  tmir  of  horn#  item 

tlult  jetton  t&  be  gfotin  U>  dins  of  their  imnrr  <uui  of  theta  'zhixtfy  wfehih, 

- ganl&i'i  a ad  then  had  Inn*  e$*xifcd  Mirth*  of  < Mi*  pit*  i u 

iiiro  hi*  f-.asthv . And  when  the  voting  man  tder,  sent  hy  Wood  tv  the  Royal  A?d:>ti*&iv. 
awoke  he  would  i thtiii  and  **foy  so  eioty,  intiiumyed  four  feet  eiuLt  idehee  yin 
. and  and  whf.n  iijwv  mu.rp.m  my  angels  the  curve,  and  ojn.v  font  Hcii  <u»d  a quurtex 
fthCdi  n^ar  thee  intv#  Pahwliaof  and  so  it.  was,  inches  at  th**  hae«C' ' 

timt  there  wua  no  order  of  his  that  they  itoseeudhig  the  Bwiiier  steppe  the  P*iilo& 
wiajjd  not  irtay -‘fet  i&vic.utef  ihr  pr<‘Kk&4e4  to  Kn^ligar,  then oo  to  Vut-kand* 

the  gtvat  they  had  to  get  hack  hit**  Kludart,  Lake  Lop,  and  the  D^erfc* 

that  p2Wfidi«e  of  ,fai&.n  According  .to  Dv.  whf'.v*v  the  'tta-veiet.  who  h»  la^j  he- 

&^yv  those  y on  this  ' were  vailed  limhi$hh  t/  hiiirt  .his  party  will  hear  apirit*  'talking^ 
their  the  preparation  V>f  hcicp  Anil  will  »nppot«*  them  to  iw  lus  rimwrad^. 

ctdled  tothwff,  amt  theiice  thwmgh  their  Snmetimea  the  Bpirito  will  coll  him  Ly 
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oaurm  CONJURING  EXTRAORDINARY. 


name ; and  thus  shall  a traveler  ofttimes  be 
led  astray,  so  that  he  never  finds  his  party. 

And  in  this  way  many  have  perished 

And  sometimes  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of 
a variety  of  musical  instruments,  and  still 
more  commonly  the  sound  of  drums.”  Hwen 
Thsang,  iu  his  passage  of  the  same  desert, 
speaks  of  “ visions  of  troops  marchiug  and 
halting,  with  gleaming  arms  and  waving 
banners,  constantly  shifting,  vanishing,  and 
reappearing.” 

Marco  Polo  and  Colonel  Yule  furnish  us 
here  aud  elsewhere  with  phenomena  that 
would  appear  to  embrace,  if  not  transcend, 
the  whole  encyolnpcdia  of  modern  spirit- 
ualism. When,  for  example,  the  Great 
Khan,  “ seated  upon  a platform  some  eight 
cubits  above  the  pavement,  desires  to  drink, 
cups  filled  with  wine  are  moved  from  a buf- 
fet in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  a distance  of 
ten  paces,  aud  present  themselves  to  the 
emperor  without  being  touched  by  any 
body.”  The  feats  ascribed  in  ancient  le- 
gends to  Simon  Magus,  such  as  the  moving 
of  cups  and  other  vessels,  making  statues 
to  walk,  causing  closed  doors  to  fly  open 
spontaneously,  were  by  no  means  unusual 
among  the  Bacsi,  or  Thibetan  priests,  whose 
performances,  if  we  are  to  believe  our  trav- 


eler, might  well  ex- 
cite the  envy  of 
modern  spiritual 
mediums.  Produ- 
cing figures  of  their 
divinities  in  empty 
space ; making  a 
pencil  to  write  an- 
swers to  questions 
without  any  body 
touching  it ; sitting 
upon  nothing;  fly- 
ing through  the  air, 
penetrating  every 
where  as  if  imma- 
terial ; conjuring  up 
mist,  fog,  snow,  and 
rain,  by  which  bat- 
tles were  lost  or 
won ; preventing 
clouds  and  storms 
from  passing  over 
the  emperor’s  pal- 
ace ; reading  the 
most  secret  human 
thoughts,  foretell- 
ing future  events, 
and  even  raising  the 
dead  — these  and 
many  other  won- 
derful feats  could 
be  performed  by 
means  of  the  Dhd- 
rani , or  mystical  In- 
dian charms. 

In  this  connec- 
tion Colonel  Yule 
furnishes  us  with  some  examples  of  Chinese 
jugglery  really  so  extraordinary  that  we  can 
not  forbear  quoting  a single  extract. 

Ibn  Batuta,  the  Arabian,  whose  marvel- 
ous account  has  been  more  recently  corrob- 
orated by  Edward  Melton,  the  Anglo-Dutch 
traveler,  relates  that  when  present  at  a great 
entertainment  at  the  court  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Khansa  (Kinsay  of  Polo,  or  Hangchau- 
fu),  “ a juggler,  who  was  one  of  the  khan’s 
slaves,  made  his  appearance,  and  the  amir 
said  to  him,  ‘Come  and  show  us  some  of 
your  marvels.’  Upon  this  he  took  a wooden 
ball  with  several  holes  in  it,  through  which 
long  thongs  were  passed,  and.  laying  hold 
of  one  of  these,  slung  it  into  the  air.  It 
went  so  high  that  we  lost  sight  of  it  alto- 
gether. (It  was  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  and  we  were  outside  in  the  middle  of 
the  palace  court.)  There  now  remained 
only  a little  of  the  end  of  a thong  in  the 
conjurer’s  hand,  and  he  desired  one  of  the 
boys  who  assisted  him  to  lay  hold  of  it  and 
mount.  He  did  so,  climbing  by  the  thong, 
and  we  lost  sight  of  him  also ! The  conjur- 
er theu  called  to  him  three  times,  but  get- 
ting no  answer,  he  snatched  up  a knife,  as 
if  in  a great  rage,  laid  hold  of  the  thong, 
and  disappeared  also ! By-aud-by  he  threw 
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down  one  of  the  boy’s  hands,  then  a foot, 
then  the  other  hand,  and  then  the  other  foot, 
then  the  trank,  and,  last  of  all,  the  head ! 
Then  he  came  down  himself,  all  puffing  and 
panting,  and  with  his  clothes  all  bloody, 
kissed  the  ground  before  the  amir,  and  said 
something  to  him  in  Chinese.  The  amir 
gave  some  order  in  reply,  and  our  friend 
then  took  the  lad’s  limbs,  laid  them  togeth- 
er in  their  places,  and  gave  a kick,  when, 
presto!  there  was  the  boy,  who  got  up  and 
stood  before  us ! All  this  astonished  me  be- 
yond measure,  and  1 had  an  attack  of  palpi- 
tation like  that  which  overcame  me  once 
before  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Sultan  of  In- 
dia, when  he  showed  me  something  of  the 
same  kind.  They  gave  me  a cordial,  how- 
ever, which  cured  the  attack.  The  Kazi 
Afkharuddin  was  next  to  me,  and  quoth  he, 
1 Wallah!  ’tis  my  opinion  there  has  been 
neither  going  up  nor  coming  down,  neither 
marring  nor  mending ; ’tis  all  hocus-pocus !’” 

After  thirty  days  of  wearisome  travel 
through  the  great  desert  of  Gobi  the  Polos 
traverse  the  province  of  Tangut  until  they 
reach  Karakorum,  and  thence  proceed  to 
Tenduc,  the  capital  of  the  famous  Prester 
John — he,  “in  fact,  about  whose  great  do- 
minion all  the  world  talks,”  but  about  whom 
the  world  really  knows  little  or  nothing  at 
all.  That  Buch  a prince  existed  in  the  far 
Hast,  and  that  he  was  a great  Christian 
conqueror,  of  enormous  wealth  and  power, 
was  universally  believed  in  Europe  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Sub- 
sequently the  local  habitation  of  the  “ Royal 
Presbyter”  was  transferred  from  the  East 
to  Abyssinia.  In  fact,  more  than  one  Asiatic 
potentate  has  played  the  shadowy  r61e  of 
this  qnasi-mythical  personage.  The  origi- 
nal Prester  John,  first  introduced  to  the 
Latin  world  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Gabala, 
was  probably  Gurkhan,  the  founder  of  a 
great  empire  in  Asia  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, known  as  Kar£-khitai,  of  whose  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  however,  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence.  Another  was  Kush- 
luk,  the  Noiman  Prince — the  Prester  John 
of  Rubruquis — while  the  Prester  John  of 
Marco  Polo  was  Unc-Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
Keraits,  both  contemporaries  with  Chinghiz 
(Jenghis)  Khan,  who,  “ in  the  greatest  bat- 
tle that  ever  was  seen,”  overwhelmed  the 
host  of  Prester  John,  conquered  his  king- 
dom, and  became  the  founder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty. 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised,  in  read- 
ing Polo’s  book,  to  observe  the  frequent  in- 
dications it  affords  of  the  widespread  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity  in  his  day  throughout 
Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  Without  laying 
too  much  stress  upon  the  reputed  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  planting  of  churches  by 
the  apostles  in  Persia,  India,  and  China, 
though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
St.  Thomas,  whose  body,  according  to  Polo, 


, lies  buried  near  Madras,  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  far  East,  still  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Christianity  at  an  early  day  was  dis- 
seminated quite  generally  throughout  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  a 
very  early  period  there  were  Christian  bish- 
ops at  Susa  and  Persepolis,  at  Herat,  Samar- 
cand,  and  in  Seistan,  while  the  Catalan  map 
bears  witness  to  the  existence  of  an  Arme- 
nian monastery  near  Lake  Issi-kul,  to  the 
north  of  Kashgar.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  China  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  about  the  same  time  as 
Mohammedanism,  or  immediately  after  the 
era  of  the  Hegira.  In  fact,  during  this  and 
the  succeeding  centuries  there  were  flour- 
ishing Christian  churches  in  every  consid- 
erable city  of  Central  Asia  as  far  east  as 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  with  a “chain  of 
bishops  and  metropolitans  from  Jerusalem 
to  Pekin.” 

In  Polo’s  time  we  find  Christians  not  only 
all  along  his  route  of  travel  to  the  court  of 
the  Great  Khan,  but  also  on  his  return  voy- 
age along  the  Coromandel  Coast,  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  especially  in  Socotra,  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Sea.  Nor  were  these  simply  mis- 
sionary outposts.  Kashgar  was  the  seat  of 
a metropolitan  see,  and  so  was  Socotra, 
traces  of  which  remained  as  late  as  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  At  Mosul  we  find  Nes to- 
ri an  and  Jacobite  Christians,  with  a patri- 
arch at  their  head.  According  to  Polo,  this 
“ patriarch,  whom  they  call  the  jatolic,  cre- 
ates archbishops  and  abbots  and  prelates 
of  all  other  degrees,  and  sends  them  into 
every  quarter,  as  to  India,  to  Baudas,  or  to 
Cathay,  just  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  does  in 
the  Latin  countries.”  t 

Though  Polo  preserves  a most  remarkable 
silence  with  regard  to  the  Christians  he  must 
have  met  with  at  the  court  of  the  Great 
Khan,  yet  we  learn  from  collateral  testimony 
that  they  were  quite  numerous  in  Pekin,  at 
that  time  the  Mongol  capital.  The  Alans, 
who  were  reckoned  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
khan’s  army,  some  of  whom  held  the  highest 
rank  at  the  Cambaluc  court,  were  at  least 
nominal  Christians,  and  we  find  them  in 
1336  dispatching  an  urgent  request  to  Pope 
Benedict  XII.  to  nominate  a successor  to 
the  deceased  Archbishop  of  Pekin,  John  of 
Monte  Corvino.  Rubruquis,  the  French  friar, 
who  was  sent  in  1253  by  St.  Louis  on  a mis- 
sion to  Mangu-Khan,  Kublai’s  elder  brother, 
with  a view  of  inducing  him  to  espouse  the 
declining  fortunes  of  the  Crusaders  by  at- 
tacking their  common  foe,  the  Saracen,  from 
the  eastward,  found  Nestorians  and  Jaco- 
bites, Greeks  and  Armenians,  all  congregated 
at  the  Great  Khan’s  court.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  Mongol  emperors, 
with  possibly  one  or  two#exceptions,  ever 
made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity, 
though  a number  of  them  married  Christian 
wives,  and  employed  native  Christians  as 
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award  and  iigidv&df  fclaveft,  houses,  anti  camels,  for  the 
d !wXttaf%.or  hemdU  and  use  of  the  disembodied  tspirits  of 
, mured  to  ihek  departed  relatives,  Polo  relates  tho 
riev  tfeet  as  following  even  more  singular  wisdom  as  pttv 
tonii,  with-  vailing  among  the  Tartars,  though  «*&  p» 
*y  pontoon*  unintt*  to  them.  44  If  Hit?  .man  a $flftgh- 
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these  in  the  fire*  saying  that  in  that  way  tbo 
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the  other  world. M When  an  emperor  dies 
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to  meet  the  body  on  its  way,  were  slain  in 
the  manner  I have  told.” 

Leaving  Tenduc,  and  skirting  along  the 
Great  Wall  of  China — though,  singularly 
enough,  Polo  makes  no  mention  of  it,  unless 
inferentially  when  speaking  of  the  country 
of  “Gog  and  Magog” — the  travelers,  after 
three  years  and  a half  of  wearisome  travel, 
at  length  reach  Kaiping-fii,  the  summer 
oonrt  of  the  Great  Khan. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Polo’s  hero,  the 
Great  Khan,  which  is  by  interpretation  the 
“Great  Lord  of  Lords!”  Were  it  not  for 
collateral  testimony  and  our  firm  faith  in 
the  traveler’s  veracity,  we  should  regard  his 
Kublai  as  a more  extravagant  personage 
than  Haroun-al<Rasohid,  who  was  a pauper 
prince  in  comparison.  With  eagles  for  fal- 
cons, and  lynxes,  leopards,  and  lions  for  hunt- 
/ ing-dogs,  he  could  at  any  time  improvise  an 
army  of  360,000  men  from  his  falconers,  beat- 
ers, and  whippers-in.  Polo,  who  had  a keen 
relish  for  the  “ noble  art,”  tells  us  that  when 
the  emperor  went  “ a-fowliug”  he  was  carried 
upon  four  elephants  in  a fine  chamber  made 
of  timber,  lined  inside  with  plates  of  beaten 
gold,  and  outside  with  lions’  skins,  attended 
by  20,000  huntsmen  and  10,000  dogs,  moving 
along  abreast  of  one  another,  so  that  the 
whole  line  extended  over  a full  day’s  jour- 
ney, and  “ no  animal  could  escape  them.” 

Each  of  the  four  empresses  of  the  “ Son 
of  Heaven”  had  a special  court  of  her  own, 
which,  with  damsels,  eunuchs,  pages,  and 
other  attendants,  numbered  ten  thousand 
persons.  Thirteen  times  a year  the  twelve 
thousand  barons  attached  to  his  court  were 
furnished  out  of  his  privy  purse  with  a golden 
girdle,  and  a costly  robe  corresponding  in 
color  to  the  emperor’s  own,  and  “ garnished 
with  gems  and  pearls  and  other  precious 
things  in  a very  rich  and  costly  manner.” 
His  stud  of  milk-white  horses,  to  which  were 
added  by  way  of  New-Year’s  presents  a hun- 
dred thousand  annually,  would  have  eclipBed 
those  of  all  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
Europe  taken  together.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  festival  of  the  White  Feast  his  five  thou- 
sand elephants,  “all  covered  with  rich  and 
gay  housiugs  of  inlaid  cloth,”  together  with 
a great  number  of  camels,  each  carrying  two 
splendid  coffers  containing  the  emperor’s 
gold  and  silver  plate  and  other  costly  furni- 
ture, were  exhibited  to  the  wondering  popu- 
lace. Then  Kublai’s . charities  were  con- 
ducted upon  a scale  commensurate  with  his 
boundless  wealth.  Besides  the  five  thousand 
astrologers  whom  he  provided  with  “ annual 
maintenance  and  clothing,”  thirty  thousand 
loaves  of  bread,  “ hot  from  the  baking,”  were 
by  his  orders  distributed  daily  to  the  poor. 
Six  thousand  guests  had  their  seats  in  the 
dining-hall  of  his  palace,  “ the  greatest  that 
over  was,”  while  those  who  served  him  at 
his  meals  had  mouth  and  nose  “muffled 
with  fine  napkins  of  silk  and  gold,  so  that 


no  breath  nor  odor  from  their  persons  should 
taint  the  dish  or  the  goblet  presented  to  the 
lord.  And  when  the  emperor  is  going  to 
drink,  all  the  musical  instruments,  of  which 
he  has  vast  store  of  every  kind,  begin  to 
play.  And  when  he  takes  the  cup,  all  the 
barons  and  the  rest  of  the  company  drop  on 
their  knees  and  make  the  deepest  obeisance 
before  him,  and  then  the  emperor  doth 
drink.  But  each  time  that  he  does  do  the 
whole  ceremony  is  repeated.” 

In  a word,  “ if  you  were  to  put  together,” 
says  Polo,  “ all  the  Christians  in  the  world, 
with  their  emperors  and  their  kings,  the 
whole  of  these  Christians — ay,  and  throw  in 
the  Saracens  to  boot — wonld  not  have  such 
power  or  be  able  to  do  so  much  as  this 
Kublai while  Wassdf,  in  his  Persian  history, 
is,  if  possible,  even  more  extravagant  than 
the  Venetian  traveler  in  exalting  the  Great 
Khan,  assuring  us  that  “one  beam  of  his 
glories,  one  friction  of  his  great  qualities, 
suffices  to  eclipse  all  that  history  tells  of  the 
Ccesars  of  Rome,  of  the  Chosroes  of  Persia, 
of  the  Kliagans  of  China,  of  the  (Himyarite) 
Kails  of  Arabia,  of  the  Tobbas  of  Yemen, 
and  the  Rajahs  of  India,  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  houses  of  Sassan  and  Buya,  and  of  the 
Seljukian  Sultans.” 

Very  handsome,  too,  Kublai-Khan  was  said 
to  be.  If  so,  his  portrait  we  have  given  as 
taken  from  a Chinese  engraving  fails  to  do 
him  justioe,  unless  we  adopt  as  our  ideal  of 
beauty  the  Moorish  standard,  or  the  scale  of 
avoirdupois. 

According  tb  Polo,  Kublai  must  have  been 
a famous  financier.  “He  transformed  the 
bark  of  the  mulberry-tree  into  something 
resembling  sheets  of  paper,  and  these  into 
money,  which  cost  him  nothing  at  all,  so 
that  you  might  say  he  had  the  secret  of  al- 
chemy in  perfection.  And  these  pieces  of 
paper  ho  made  to  pass  current  universally, 
over  all  his  kingdoms  and  provinces  and 
territories,  and  whithersoever  his  power  and 
sovereignty  extended.  And  nobody,  how- 
ever important  he  thought  himself,  dared  to 
refuse  them  on  pain  of  death.”  One  might 
be  led  to  suppose,  from  Polo’s  glowing  ac- 
count, that  the  process  of  creating  value  by 
legal  enactment  or  imperial  decree  had  be- 
come one  of  the  “ lost  arts,”  did  it  not  sub- 
sequently transpire  that  the  Great  Khan’s 
legal  tender  was  only  worth  half  its  nominal 
value  in  silver,  and  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  partial  repudiation  when,  on  a 
subsequent  reissue,  one  note  was  exchanged 
against  five  of  the  previous  series  of  equal 
nominal  value.  A similar  depreciation  of 
the  curreucy  occurred  in  1309,  notwithstand- 
ing a legal  provision  that  the  notes  should 
be  on  a par  with  specie — a provision  which, 
of  course,  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
government  to  enforce,  and  only  another 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  monetary  as  well  as  other 
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“ This  Htrnnge  custom, : '*  observes  Colonel 
Vole, “ if  it  were  unique,  would  look  like  a 
coarse  practical  joke  ; but  appearing  ns  it 
does  among  so  many  differ ent  races  and  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  it  must  have  its 
root  somewhere  deep  in  the  psychology  of 
the  uncivilized 

Nor  are  we  quite  reconciled  to  oiuit  the 
following,  on  account  of  a certain  spicy  fla- 
vor of  Darwinism  there  is  in  it  ; 

•‘‘Now  yon  rnust  know  that  in  this  king- 
dom of  Lambri  there  are  men  with  tails. 
These  tails  are  of  a palm  in  length,  and  have 
uo  hair  on  them.  These  people  live  in  the 
mountains,  and  are  a kind  of  wild  men. 
Their  tails  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
dog’s/’  Or  this : 

“And  I assure  yon  all  the  men  of  this  isl- 
and of  An gumun ujn  have  heads  like  dogs, 
and  teeth  and  eyes  likewise  ; in  fact,  in  the 
face  they  are  all  just  like  hig  mastiff  dogs!’’ 
In  Cnmari  there  are  “ monkeys  of  such  pecul- 
iar-fashion that  you  would  take  them  for  men/’ 
Without  going  back  to  C teslas  or  other  cor- 
roborative testimony,  we  are  informed  in  a 
note  that  Mr.  St.John  mot  with  a trader  in 
Borueo#who  had  soon  and  felt  the  caudal  ap- 
pendages of  snob  a race  inhabiting  the  north- 
cast  coast  of  that  island.  This  appendage 
was  four  inches  long,  and  ho  inflexible  that 
their  proprietors  were  obliged  to  use  per- 
forated seats.  As  to  the  canine-headed  feat- 
ure, without  citing  other  examples,  we  are 
reminded  that,  the  Cubans  described  the  Car- 


iba  to  Columbus  as  man-eaters  with  doga- 
muzzles,  while  the  old  Dunes  had  traditious 
of  Cyno~ftepka1i  in  Finland. 

Of  the  man  Marco  Polo  we  know  compar- 
atively little.  We  catch  fugitive  glimpses 
of  him  here  and  there  in  Ids  “Travels,” 
enough  to  excite  without  satisfying  our  cu- 
riosity. There  is,  in  truth,  no  authentic  por- 
trait of  the  illustrious  Venetian,  though  there 
are  traditional  ones  that  resemble  each  oth- 
er, and  doubtless  approximate  more  or  less 
to  a likeness  of  the  original.  In  the  faint, 
shadowy  semblance  of  the  traveler  ns  reflect- 
ed from  his  book  there  are  dimly  visible  the 
lineaments  of  a plain,  practical  man,  unlet- 
tered, but  of  more  tlmn  ordinary  natural 
ability,  and  well  up  in  Alexandrian  romance; 
a shrewd  observer,  a clever  politician,  a keen 
sportsman,  and  a brave  soldier  : by  no  means 
superior  to  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
his  age,  “with  a deep  wondering  respect  for 
saints  of  the  ascetic  pattern,  even  if  pagans, 
but  for  his  own  part  a keen  appreciation  of 
this  world's  pomps  and  vanities.” 

Put  though  he  is  strangely  reticent  re- 
specting himself,  he  becomes  even  garrulous 
when  discoursing  of  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard,  and  not  withstanding  our  faith  in  the 
narrator’s  veracity,  we  can  not  at  times  quite 
repress  a latent  suspicion  that  he  is  describ- 
ing ore  rot  undo,  or  indulging  in  u little  live- 
ly fanfaronade,  with  on  occasional  dash  of 
Simlhad  the  Sailor  or  the  mendacious  Mun- 
chausen. 
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He  tells  os,  for  example,  of  oxen  as  tall  as 
elephants;  of  pheasants  and  mastiffs  as  large  I 
respectively  as  peacocks  and  donkeys;  of  ! 
bats  and  boars  as  big  as  goshawks  and  buf-  | 
faloes;  of  serpents  with  eyes  “ bigger  than  ! 
a loaf  of  bread ;”  of  palaces  with  iioors  of 
solid  gold  two  fingers  in  thickness ; of  m- 
bies  a palm  in  length,  and  thick  as  a man’s  ; 
arm ; of  rivers  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs,  and  j 
of  bamboos  that  explode  with  a report  that 
might  be  heard  a distance  of  ten  miles  1 In 
more  than  one  description  of  a battle  he  ro- 
mances in  the  following  or  a similar  strain : 

“ Now  you  might  behold  the  arrows  fly  from 
this  side  and  from  that,  so  that  the  sky  was 
canopied  with  them,  and  they  fell  like  rain  1 
Now  might  you  see  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  on  this  side  and  on  that  fall  in  num- 
bers from  their  horses,  so  that  the  soil  was 
covered  with  their  bodies!  From  this  side 
and  from  that  rose  such  a cry  from  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  that  God  might 
have  thundered  and  you  would  not  have 
heard!” 

Some  biographers,  in  instituting  a com- 
parison between  Polo  and  Columbus,  have 
not  hesitated  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former.  Ramusio,  comparing  the  land  jour- 
ney of  the  one  with  the  sea-voyage  of  the 
other,  not  without  some  degree  of  plausibil- . 
ity,  observes : “ Consider  only  what  a height 
of  courage  was  needed  to  undertake  and  car- 
ry through  so  difficult  an  enterprise  over  a 
route  of  such  desperate  length  and  hardship 
(requiring  three  years  and  a half  for  its  com- 
pletion), whereon  it  was  sometimes  necessa- 
ry to  carry  food  for  the  supply  of  man  and 
beast  not  for  days  only,  but  for  months  to- 
gether. Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  go- 
ing by  sea,  readily  carried  with  him  all  nec- 
essary provision,  and  after  a voyage  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  days  was  conveyed  by  the 
wind  whither  he  desired  to  go.”  He  then 
concludes  with  the  statement  that  while 
u no  one  from  Europe  has  dared  to  repeat  the 
former,  ships  in  countless  numbers  continue 
to  retraco  the  voyage  of  the  latter.”  Polo, 
no  doubt,  was  the  worthy  precursor  of  Co- 
lumbus, whose  imagination  he  fired  with 
visions  of  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  Orient, 
and  who  subsequently,  in  seeking  a western 
passage  to  Asia,  discovered  America,  though 
he  died  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  reached 
the  coast  of  Cathay.  Still,  we  fail  to  find  in 
the  Venetian  traveler  the  pronounced  con- 
victions and  noble  purpose,  the  firm  resolve 
and  lofty  genius,  that  have  challenged  for  the 
Genoese  admiral  so  conspicuous  a place  upon 
41  Fame’s  eternal  bead-roll.” 

Nevertheless  Marco  Polo  must  be  regard- 
ed as  the  “ prince  of  medieval  travelers,”  a 
proud  position,  which  Colonel  Yule  has  so 
ably  vindicated  for  his  hero  in  his  eloquent 
peroration  that  we  can  not  forbear,  in  clos- 
ing this  inadequate  sketch,  from  quoting  it 
at  length.  “ Ho  was  the  first  traveler  to 


trace  a route  across  the  whole  longitude  of 
Asia,  naming  and  describing  kingdom  after 
kingdom  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes ; the  deserts  of  Persia,  the  flowering 
plateaux  and  wild  gorges  of  Badakhshan, 
the  jade-bearing  rivers  of  Khotan,  the  Mon- 
golian steppes — cradle  of  the  pow  er  that  had 
so  lately  threatened  to  sw  allow  up  Christen- 
dom— the  new  and  brilliant  court  that  had 
been  established  at  Cambaluc;  the  first 
traveler  to  reveal  China  in  all  its  wealth 
and  vastness,  its  mighty  rivers,  its  huge 
cities,  its  rich  manufactures,  its  swarming 
population,  the  inconceivably  vast  fleets  that 
quickened  its  seas  and  its  inland  waters ; to 
tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders,  with 
all  their  eccentricities  of  manners  and  wor- 
ship ; of  Thibet,  with  all  its  sordid  devotees; 
of  Burma,  with  its  golden  pagodas  and  their 
tinkling  crowns;  of  Laos,  of  Siam,  of  Cochin 
China,  of  Japan,  the  Eastern  Thule,  with  its 
rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces;  the 
first  to  speak  of  that  museum  of  beauty  and 
wonder  still  so  imperfectly  ransacked — the 
Indian  Archipelago,  source  of  those  aromat- 
ics then  so  highly  prized,  and  whose  origin 
was  so  dark ; of  Java,  the  pearl  of  islands; 
of  Sumatra,  wnth  its  many  kings,  its  strange, 
costly  products,  and  its  cannibal  races;  of 
the  naked  savages  of  Nicobar  and  Andaman ; 
of  Ceylon,  the  isle  of  gems,  with  its  sacred 
mountain  and  the  tomb  of  Adam ; of  India 
the  Great,  *not  as  a dream-land  of  Alexan- 
drian fables,  but  as  a country  seen  and  par- 
tially explored,  with  its  virtuous  Brahmans, 
its  obscene  ascetics,  its  diamonds  and  the 
strange  tales  of  their  acquisition,  its  sea- 
beds  of  pearl,  and  its  powerful  sun  ; the  first 
in  medieval  times  to  give  any  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  secluded  Christian  empire  of 
Abyssinia,  and  the  semi-Christian  island  of 
Socotra ; to  speak,  though  indeed  dimly,  of 
Zanzibar,  with  its  negroes  and  its  ivory,  and 
of  the  vast  and  distant  Madagascar,  border- 
ing on  the  dark  ocean  of  the  south,  with  its 
Rukh  and  other  monstrosities ; and,  in  a 
remotely  opposite  region,  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  of  dog  sledges,  white  bears, 
and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses*” 


CONTRAST. 

Th m exquisite  charm  of  spring’s  first  ringing  laughter 
We  measure  only  by  the  winter’s  gloom ; 

The  wailing  winds,  the  whirling  snows,  make  room 
In  our  half-frozen  hearts  for  sunshine  after! 

If  every  morn  were  fair  and  all  days  golden, 

And  only  emerald  turf  our  footsteps  trod, 

Our  sated  souls  would  tire  of  velvet  sod, 

Our  eyes  in  spells  of  snow-capped  peaks  beholden ! 
We  gauge  the  flowYet’s  beauty  by  the  mould 
That  lies  so  long  and  dark  its  sweetness  over; 

As  absence  makes  his  rapture  for  the  lover, 

Who  sees  no  light  till  he  fond  eyes  behold. 

So  God  be  praised  for  wintry  blasts  and  snows* 
That  end  their  lessons  when  the  violet  blcwB  I 
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j ip&nh\t  aM  & host  feidft*  tower,  w it  1 j ^nt»> 
sv/ftti  i* yii cU\igt 
- >( iTrtiiml  f host*  beiioiu’ul  and  w^ntoitu^  y 


Vftvikirci  :Hid  Brmtlf  Psu fob  1 Ifrtt? Ah .ilscj 
iruH&z-tXi™  hv  inounro in  wall  \r)mh  .pfofo 
*dei»f  from  Oi'oidftut— :tho  *{divehy;  <*«*.  SI 
P0afif  oafish  wb<rn  umlOng  »h“W* 
M%pf&&Har$(s  r-Ueir.  ’watim  |i|, f h*  • 


' uhl’n  Maral  xiiiAit  Wiiifiy  af i&t&tedr 

iV&ltfr. 

\ in-  <1.1  V*  of  <kUt;for  dj*  ]KtAt.  %l\  Colonukn 
yA  ooti  most  uf  the  fowge  route?  tliv  traveler  hi 
->  fomfortahfv  kept  n ml  cam!  fora#; at  many 
yWstem  summer  n'sorf*,  and  alrefoly  ,Sarai*y 
£44  irftutta  n*£  $$GU  whertvlmf  a tlp*£n  years 
*&iyL  ilyor  only  ivere  )m& 
■-: -\u\'  n*uo\y,  yotju*  to  see  the  gold  wines, 

• 3 A*^t  lii>5iK  >>y|  wth*  *MlnMLfor 

f | hod  geulugisiA 

iAe&e  figjflfKis  . wfAii  h thickly*  t^ircntV 

y.Tore  if Ifo LotsitHSt  m>.w?n$  0 wsw  aqrt 

, mih^dUl  ilora,  #ml  imVtn^gnuv mg  1 briftily 
;Mth*  Mir  *mkov;:  tjw  tym  of  Mie  ormtijn]**. 

• .y^t:  jin*  witii  tin*  drttk  lvIi»«,-gTOtov 

]>l«tnpge  of*  l>ol^  aini  ltMO’W* 
b iete  Mouufaiu  lilne  jgy;  awl  Ue  starfs  pti 

il  ^ h I Or  j H<  k 4 ay  - ’{-lit*  SJiOrthTlOUl  look« 

y^'^W?llioaE  ho  1 be  uiorV.Htrouti .^i'ykisof.. 
Mi  ' cuouanou  grizzly,  ami  U$  Mn  cniup-hre 
U«fonu  witli  f?m*prV^e  t.o  oiori*^  of  ud  yentm^ 
W i tli 4 **  >ii  <>u  o' ta  t f 1 lie*  Ii>i  iMl  y^  yl  ^ ^ - 

r o mi ^t.n?s,  vv iili'  Tbjiigf  foi  k , t>p;.ot . 
fOiihkt  tlHJ  $ti£a  ja  jyfif^njfc  of  thiy  i^h>fru 
at  TnamO^ni  feW|H  TOgft*  k 1h m & of 

hb*  liy-rtKl  coM  hfook» 

«-<iir'miug  with  sja-rkh.  «i  Tfouf  itf  i)\P  nmiz 
• oi  liaoi^Monl  ns  vigorotw  in  Moor  j»biy  4^ 
flitis'H  t tfifc ^ A«)|murtiiyfe  or 

Hh;  sMv'ajus  o(  MHn«e.  The  AV{hiie 
iye]*  Htitiw  tlhi  hmgfng ^ f >r  yidyyhtif(fv  foj. 
io:ar3  »yf -Unfioddeu  -»anifi»t  A vying  ui  alrf- 
Muh-MvMh  Mi'*  hdlieKt,  of  Mie  ^'*isv  Jur.n  ; 
:i>h)  (.lie  or?  ist  hn\£*  U slnnd  iuThe  jin^eayv 
• si  (hwv-  >'(••>  n»- -s  0 hi  eh  have  iiiSihuM  tht}  pe!i:- 
cil  of  BterHfaiif  : •' 

It  m a gxcial  pleo^ hre-yrr^ hh »! , asuf  t.o 

he  vta  n>soit  of  tho/><‘  That  hyiw  the  iiiiite 

ai?  ftoSei 


IN;  oyhyy thky  t 

nnil  the  great  ph4tt«eibo  Hiwh  Nerwlasr 
and  eretf  fb«  are 

l^eotjuiig  ttife'  iaU  th^htohy  ij  h iil  plcWo 
the  tw iu»t  to  lea  m of  lufw  f r^y  e f , 
frenii  Kigte  and  |das.n‘a  tr,  he  8<tiur. 

who  h u thy  r 1 i^iod  aerosa  f he’  emit io <?nt  to  0 
die  womtefS  on  its  sveMent  shore  will  yet 
.$2&<y  w it h dntmuoent  u f m in  1 or  greo  h?r 

rvomh  ^ vvhreh  de-y  innv  havriedxh*Ht  vtlth- 
cm  f h vet i itUftgiM i * i g ;fht  aieii 


ruay  i<'uny^  Dial  San  ti^ilony,  may  it,;  M 

uud  have  Y\)lM  for  their  pains.  Tbmvym.M 
ieeisi  U»*  tr  oyerhtmf  i»a*^nge  i*M>m  Hie  At- 
iabtic  U>  Mo  Pari  fie  0«:nau,  aitil  return  vdio 
nvyiit  hmw.  the  Koek\  Moi)i\?aVHs  f ■ AAt.  that 
whey  tritverkefl  drew,  yii  the  iMgiii.  hfjf' t hHt 
tM*we  of  1 he  smViiulam  riylgef  were  not  e*-<‘u  : 
hut  thrit  the  hum  1 if  to<ViTiag  s.uhAV-yj vil HitW' 
•ti* fc«  which  mark  the  vimut^iif;  andjesty  of 
llxii  great  nmgo  r.erv  to  tiiera  liisturi't  or  i n- 


jiwi  Ipjekueretl  raht^s  of  Enrhf j 
To  nee  nod  Hppreciate  t iie  fmh  gtprtea  **f 
fln.u  uH’iwj  lnm.1;  the.  »iiuni aer  inurje  of 
thojic  ivho]  loving  inountains,  prrihr  tu  iiiul 
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name  implies.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  prin- 
cipally coal,  and  its  mills  and  well- utilised 
water-power  make  it  the  niaftufncturiiig 
town  of  Colorado.  It  is  just  within  the 
foot-hills*  which,  edged  with  vertical  sand- 
stone precipice* — from  which  one  prominent 
summit  gains  the  name  of  Table  Mountain— 
almost  surround  the  valley  where  it  lies. 
From  here  a stage  can  be  taken  for  Central 
City  or  Georgetown  ; and  while  Georgetown 
should  be  the  objective  point,  those  desirous 
of  visiting  the  gold  mines  will  proceed  by 
way  of  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City t re- 


new of  the  mighty  mountain  chain,  some 
of  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  the  siiowy  range 
showing  slightly  above  the  darker  foot-hills. 
Numerous  interesting  routes  into  the  mount- 
ains diverge  here ; lmt  passing  most  of  them, 
we  will  go  westward  on  the  unfinished  Col- 
orado Central  Railroad  seventeen  miles,  over 
the  hist  piece  of  prairie  land,  ami  entering 
the  foot-hills,  rest  at  Golden  City. 

Gulden  City  is  not  aa  auriferous  as  its 
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...  stop  back  and  look 

, ;^.j  op.  *«•  though  to 

.y  ..  sfitnd  from  uuder, 

shiii-o  with  a sort 

■ V ’4U..„  % * •5iu«,,k‘"'?tim‘« 

through  tin'  swift- 

arumm.g  mu.lily 
&-  ’n* wafer,  throws  out 

4"  >'  the  huger  stolid 

k. ' §;:  and  gravel.  All  the 

| peculiar  features  of 
Vv*  > TfS|  a gold -mining  re- 

* ¥*:  g><>n  were  here; 

V / :J»p  Jit  tie  w a tcr-eourso* 

■ v‘  in  hoard  t row  glia 

rail  upon  stilt?*  ill 

sic, deton  undershot 
/.V  /-■;•  - v itnd  overshot  war 

ter- wheels  abound- 

^ BSjPgp  ed ; and  in  the  hills 

oil  either  side 
w ere  dark,  caverur 

• - • ^ . - ' **•  ..  - — — - - - — — — — ous  open  i tigs,  the 

Tm:  nni'HuRN.  months  of  tlUlUOk 

or  desertetl  claims. 

the  other  stage  at  Idaho,  the  cele-  Now  the  hot  tom  of  the  narrow  ravine  or 
uda  springs.  This  is  the  route  for  canon  is  choked  with  mills,  furnaces,  and 
lie  Park  via  the  loft y,  suow-houud  buildings,  which  often  stand  among  the 
l Pass.  Oil  this  line  also  lies  Guy  rocks  and  perch  in  almost  impossible  places. 
n>ns  with  all  stage -travelers  and  Through nil  this  the  road  and  the  creek  wit  h 
ivers  in  the  region  for  t he  steep,  a I-  difficulty  find  a passage,  and  w hile  the  one 
tj genius  piece  of  road  descending  it  in  frequently  blockaded  by  teams*  the  other 
d — a zigzag  way  carved  in  the  face  is  forced  through  many  a mill  and  compelled 
ountiiin — dow  n which  the  six- horse  to  do  a deal  of  dirty  work  m the  u washing 
driven  at  full  speed.  way.1-  Beyond  are  stores  and  shops  and  a 

ornery  of  a mining  region  is  proverb-  Chinese  .-laundry  ; and  this  is  Black  Hawk, 
reu  and  desolate;  yet  here,  though  the  first  of  the  string  of  village  ‘‘cities,” 
has  swept  the  timber  from  the  which  are  indeed  hut  one,  crammed  into 
ns  and  left  them  a w ilderness  of  this  red.  gilded  gulch,  in  three  miles  ascend- 
the  grhtid  surroundings,  the  won-  ing  IfiOOfeet.  one  tow  n beginning  where  the 
lews  of  crests  and  chasms,  eoinpeu-  other  ends — Black  Hawk,  Mountain,  Cen- 
the  vandalism.  Dinner  is  taken  at  tral,  and  Nevada  Cities,  each  one  greater  in 
de  inn,  a small  white  frame  build-  altitude  than  the  other — having  together  a 
ii , after  a few  hours  of  up  and  dow  u population  of  4000  or  5000  souls, 
hcyiiig,  the  gold  mines  are  reached.  Central  City  is  well  named : tm  all  aides 
lily  dehoucliiiig  from  a valley,  we  of  it  are  mines,  w hich  Hreoften  as  profitable 
o a r<*ad  ninning  at  right  angles  as  their  uatnes  are  singular.  The  Gronnd- 
r previous  course.  The  mountains  hog  lode,  on  Bobtail  Bill,  is  a veritable  and 
ply  up  On  either  side,  and  along  the  j wealthy  mine,  and,  together  with  a host  of 
stream,  the  north  branch  of  Clear  others,  is  Weil  worth  visiting, 
here  any  thing  but  dear — runs  pent  The  Illinois  may  be  takcu  as  a type  of 

>deu  trough,  leaving  dry  and  bare  a what  inhere  called  a “quartz  mine’7 — at  being 
>ed  of  cobble-stones,  once  its  home,  first  understood  that  very  little  quartz  udu- 
this  drift,  men  are  shoveling  and  ing  is  done  in  Colorado,  the  u pay  rock,’7  or 
wheeling  barrow-loads  of  gravel  to  ore,  being  principally  iron  and  some  copper 
gh  or  sluice-w  ay— for  this  is  M slui- ! pyrites,  together  with  what  is  here  common- 
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that  all  of  these*  minerals  are  found  together* 
Though  quartz  always  accompanies  them  in 
some  form,  the  gold  is  here  chiefly  nasociated 
with  the  pyrites,  and  such  in  the  unreliable 
nature  of  jH»pular  names  that  a lump  of  the 
glittering  yellow  “ foolVgohr*  is  often  called 
quartz  hy  mil  earned  miners,  while  the  same 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  pay  rock, 
heavy  with  the  cubic  pyritea,  by  those  who 
should  know  better.  Native  gold  does  occur 
in  pure  quartz  rock,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
very  line  specimens  are  seen. 

Gold  mining  here  becomes  systematized, 
and  the  history  of  a mine  may  thus  be  traced : 


The  formation, or  “country  rock,”  is  a com* 
moil  gneiss,  apparently  of  Lauren tian  age; 
a vein  or  lode  is  found  in  it  exhibiting  “ blos- 
som rock,’*  a yellow,  spongy  mass,  charged 
with  iron  mat  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  pyrites.  The  discoverer  stakes  out  his 
claim,  and  if  the  “ dirt  pans  well”  the  resit 
of  the  lode  is  soon  taken  up.  At  length  the 
“top  quartz,*  or  “ blossom  rock,”  is  worked 
out,  and  even  iron  mortar  and  pestle  fail  to 
pulverize  sufficient  of  the  now  hard  and  re- 
fractory ore  to  pay  the  prospecter  for  his 
trouble;  w at  or,  too,  invades  the  mine  and 
drives  him  out.  Now  comes  another  phase : 
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tfiVJd  Witoeras-  arid  eriihtmtdya  whosciukof 
<&  metal  that  their  dig*  £apftid  hat? 
: idtrodmed  a division  of  trim,  and  much 
[ poorer  ores*  in  which  the  metal  is  ah 

! uiwr  utvtgibl<p~~ locked  up  and  hidden 
• Ml  thr  <mlphitrcd* — dc yet  enters  the  amah 
^komnovdiut,  alter  having  it*  value  a seer* 
rnkivd  by  assay,  i*  «pld  at  fifty  dollars  and 
uf*m*yd  per  tot*  at  the  mnejtmg  fnniackt, 
Ohm  I-  l i aw  fc  h as  the  fa we  of  possmamig  both 
..Oie  ttv-*  gtuiny'-tutll  and  the  .tirwt  redticiioja- 
Alt  Mi  ? • of  Culorildb.  The  tMiieltmj^OrkA 
tn.i  nd  iri;  iyfit;  and  ijot  charge  ri£ 

MiJir  r}mir  projector*  are  famous  thmughimt 
ildr  r»*gum,  and  are  to  the  miner  the  tujuiv* 
»h  iU  it  the  griat-triill  and  the  factory  of 
ify  ■ukurmi.  hi  euci»  ease  tie.-  fmi-u.-r 
»d  in  ^*hhs#y  arid  at  filled  labor  bov#  the 
oiMuh  material  front  tin*  producer.  At  flic 
~ mo-  ft  u ig -work  s t he  poorer  ore*,  a u d & ?pe  - 
omfly  ilioae  ijf  aiinferotiis  copper  or  urgeutii*- 
witbti|#  failings  of  the  st.'imp- 
pprcln^ed*  ITie  proccKS  is  the  re- 
dm.n.m  of  the  unmanageable  suiphureis  Uy 
i)  :y.  ip  i»  condition  #ult:ihle  for  the  rapid  esy 
df  yowtehtlk  T)ii» 

dik  t Atioft  a tut  desttn  ct  ion  o fthepyri  Iris 

h shortening  of  .that  pht  oral  prde^a 

o bh-1 » •»:‘s  made  the  Miithhrp  of  riYtry  vein 

•uilplum-ts  a porous  mas*  of  Idotfoynt 
•■••:  i <-v*n  at  the  fonelring-vrork,-  ih»  uy- 
.rifp-  epmpeih/d  to  aid :jiYd  heir 
wnr  fivio,  and  in  tip? 

Udfev-n  ;u  small  lniupn,  thiey  ^pr/  hmjj*h*l  id 
v i|»ed  pileA  perhaps  eight  ?&& 

■ n,  form  oof  unlike  oimivmd  hUp*.  A 
/hvVvi'K'  /Hj[  wood  inidemeAth’  tiic  pik  kyrvefc 
* ••ug..  and  .before,  it.  )&  entirely  ebo- 
sniMed  the tala*.  fire,  arid, 

Vfljhg  \7V 


slop' ly.  gi Ye 
p«o>  ».i‘  ^MdptMmihp  >Hid  gufc,  ^nih(;teiitr  fine 
•vtM.ibi  ydufc*  to  bleach  e;w,ti  the  dirty  hate 
?rf> the  Vo »U av ha < ■ ke rs  ) » U^S-J ng  iru*  the  road. 
\y  jd>H>  ‘>h»w  rnmburttion  priiceeds , e^j e-enib 
T,  *n  y.rpj  we  id  her,  rtie  ctupn  of  the  heapF 
.*h,rvv(i‘e ; 'derusted  with  n brig  hr  >rvl  Low  coat- 

the  affirm 

non  half  the  sulphur  huyiTig  dis- 
Thu  Vun?0  • hard,  brilliant,  ami 
bng  pyriiee  — ' Vd^ulpliide  of  iron — 


. >.$&  ■ ^ A U a Xr  0 i.Sl- 


i r;:A  •'.*$$$ v.  ^rv.y.Jbiv  1 df >.■  tr » w f/m A 4 

\^r  \fW  xf  i3^p.vo’ii,  a h:  tp  |Up»  off  Jib* 
•*ff >/*:  *$)  t V dj dM g P f o,s i j ug.  o 1 >i ' :fi  i j e 

hdvjyjhf . thbtmi  k ?<f  fpfui  h.  t 

y>llcd,  <tsfd  Hdfefni  ufidnr  vr:t.feb  'fik.  xho  tiMfl 

'4$  fJ*t.  roM»-  bo  mr»t(v,  »i^»s ; tb«  . ;.v  . 

kf’rmed#:  ntid  thy . iudd  in  »ts  por».\s  'fipW’sfivefh 

• ■ ■ •••  .?  •<  *m\  Ht  ••  •• 

auriKiOMMo  imtiT  the  gold,  ds  eJU-pimi  hiiji 
rib®**  thr?  shape  and  fjuprC^iou  of  the  foldn, 
oeiauA  riini-  iv^ture  of  the  rag  or  ehdh  which 
held  if4  In  lliia  rendition  is  uioet  of  the 
ru  *f-  gtdtf  in  the  possession  of  the  hirriks  t»t 
th<*se  mountain  iuties. xliough  Tire  t.m  pail  or 
box  in  ^hieh  iiivy  obijgiDgfv  gihllrff  rt  frUL 
fii\vn  eon  lain  ut  the  be:  torn  ;v  gleam  rug  yel- 
low 'metallic  hand  and  giavof  vvho  h fnfv<* 
an  intrinsic  and  are  the  y <lnetv  from , 

many  a plriccr  mihers  paib 
The  gold  of  Colorado  it  ihrifi  obhdned  ? 
but  wcrilth  aiid  fottdue  aife  gathered  by 
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S.  finpL  of  (/eifkru 1 t’d  \ , I examined;.!  mine 
of  wbiili  my  companion  was  principal  own* 
er.  The  mine  wn*  situated  on  tjuav?*-  Hill, 
$mph  of  amt  above  Nevada.  In 

i ' \e  hanged  ueiars  aval  bats 


it.  tibt  u fcnunii  or  echd  came  up 
I irom  it  to  hidieute  the  eJchdcuee  »»f  life 
j ho  low : rbc  water  dftfppitig.  frwn  the  ot>*y 
i wall&r  tin*  tftTOp  of  Uw’k  doraehrd,  ytrx*  loaf 
! irixid  gave  ixo  sound.  O gold  l beloved ;J>f 

mm.  brigb!.  jjfcid,  gtatfbj  and 

! desolate*  are  the juilbwayy*  to  thy  home? 

| Ar  l«f*r  some  slippery  boards  'wwSi&d  *wr 
! feet,  and  Ate  paused  to  rest ; then  Cfow v ftgfcin 
| by  Slimier  &ntl  tufts*.  incUttevi  ladders,  wifi* 

■ plat foi m&  i(  i!ci»  r\  a Is itf  to <*nr  v -b  v«*  *m  thir- 
ty feet.  Occasionally  dark,  Imr&ttttial  hUb 
ntd*  led  <>$  into  the  rock,  whu-li  now  formed 
the  only  wall*  of  the  deep  shaft.  ‘Tbeac 
! (rveh  whre  parage*  tV>  upper  h<mUn*i«t  &tfd 
I w ore  not  provided  wit  h raUn  or  ears,  the  ore 
I ladogcaki  below  to  anorbvr  level,  wberefom- 
f vt»iUHUC<^  for  currying  ami  buWtvng  existed. 
{Parsing  along  mo*  of  the^*  level#,  wc came 
to  what  w.#£  known  m the  skip  shaft ; tor 
here,  boxed  ml  in  one  half  of  a ishaft  ilie 
huge  i%mim  rrhol  the  ore  to  the  *ur- 

thec.  This  V<^eL  which  hah  h o&ztyinfc  ca- 
pacity of  twenty  cubic  fret*  bore  replaced 
the  \&m  -pacioos  and  heavier  kibble  burior- 

*-i  pld-tiup  »i«om  s.  nud  was  <»f  biDllg?  j(«fo, 

strongly  bolted  or  riveted,  together,  forming 
an  oblong  bn.\,  Mpptf  al  mi!'  of  lk(3t  Mmille] 

} cuds,  which  was  uppcrnioM.  A praton- 
\ gat  ion  of  thy  ua  tai  at  one  of ‘.tile  tipper  edges 
••  K .!  ftp  l ; • »£■  ,i  {vm  ii,;:>i!.)i  « 

>rnftlv*,  ftml  served  n d.rndar  purpose,  pve- 

t!o-  5*)»iiii;i-  of  y h r ni>  \y  b.<i;  the  ftf$ 
I of  rW  abaft  is  i »Wbcd,  and  thv*  skip,  by  an 

aoOifj.'O  !»•  .-•!•*■  :»!|-  IO'  lit  lb  n>t!> 

fonts.  r>o^  aboAe,  by  lev  cr»  ready 

t.»  h is  bit-ltd.  root » •.♦lb  d t»ofli  i C-11H  ;jnd 
amb  at  a siuntd  frooj  |n  lin\ -Tthc*/ of 
a g^mgdjid)  at  the  shaft  utnut  h.  by  means  of 
a < And  f?r  ludl-ropr<  parsing  dow  n tlm  shaft — 
tVUtiid  bring  the  >kip  vvitj)  a rush  In  the  snr- 
fare,  ea&s  it  discharged,  and  s^nd  it  sw  jftly 
ilowi)  again. 

I n ->•  rudihi;  fnithf  r,  w*  t * . » ' !•*•*’.  cMiOthcr 
tnnml.  aiu]  Jhrn  a -brri  h-dth-i  hfOtfght  fij| 
to  the  lower  b vid  :uut  th»-  boTtnxn  of  tlm 


for  le^s  worldly  hnhilmmnt**  ami.  pn»vidcd  »hait,  a w ell  hoh\  pallnl  thv  m-ttipfu  all  the 
with  ovoridis  <4  a.  color  nncc.rtajn  from  the  drninage-Af  the  mincbeii.io  led  thhv  way,  aud 
dry  tnnd  upiin  them,  prepared  to  descend,  j the  water  boro  nbwd  by  tlm  skip  fol-bo  snr- 
TUc  » i#s.lnnm  was  nearly  as  pirt!m'«»)Uo  as  ftmv.  Enroring  tja  b vei,  Avbrch  was  p.avi  »al- 

tlmt  of  tin-  • *i 2i **l-> L i n-<-  n v.  h.pn]  i.»oop),yit  s , ) \ llnon-.l.  :>od  bad  a naioov  \\;oddcb  taib 

w ho  haunt  ilm  rocks  beiHsab  Niagara.  ! way,  w<  went  toward  thy  lo  ading,  nncoun- 

I la  vi  tig  lighr.-d  nor  i.andh  s,  a small  »?ap-  : taring  ;'i-:  ' bf e#  w loyh  throat - 

dour  in  flu-  pbi 1 1 "i  io  coveriltg  ilio  nouith  : * nod  l Ik-  esHnenun  of-  onb  lights.  U \ a * 
of  '»  h-  *!iV'  >;:•  njM-mVl.  ;i  ,m]  d i .■- 1 ■ ! i < v i j | a ; a -.iogul.O  :iV>  wo  * r.-a*ti. . Mio-jj  of 

<bnt;  pit,  perhaps  right  «.»t  ton  text  *-»|»»aio  tlir  m**  -ika*#  Iwd,  Joncvod  of  ^ 

at  iho  inonih.  dropjdug  ai‘p,oo>nt ly  farhom-  oat,  and  uv  c*niy  i {>*  ory  had  »»o^n  L/ikcn.  the 
Oj»o  tin  • IT  tiv  A h..0'i.g  OJV.  ..od'  nrinw'il  O a.ih.  IMS.' 

ladder  lbs 0* nod  to  one  of  the  walls  showed  above  us  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  gloom,  nink- 
tbe  means  of  descent,  and  we  went  down  j ing  plain  to  the  <*ye  the  form  of  a true  fissure 
into  the  pit;  the  trap-door  closing  left  j vein.  The  hanging  wall,  propped  every 
u$  in  inky  darkness,  w hich  the  light  of  where  with  short  but  heavy  timbers,  threat- 
ibe  feeble  tapers  we  carried  but  partially  ened  tis  as  we  passed  beneath,  and  ever  and 
dispelled.  I he  steep,  muddy  ladders  led  anon  trembled  responsive  to  the  distant 
on  down  till  to  the  imagination  the  depth  j thunder  ot  blasting,  Now  we  passed  an  up- 
heiow  was  aw  ful.  Not  a my  of  light  could  wanl-leading  shaft,  arranged  for  ventilation. 
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form*  of  poles  picking  the  gold  rock  from 
overhead ; while  the  numerous  lights,  re- 
flected with  a thousand  minute  scintillations 
from  the  glittering  wall*,  bright  with  mir- 
ror-like crystals  of  golden-colored  pyrites, 
made  the  place  appear  a very  cave  of  Monte 
Christo,  add  the  walls  rntlicr  of  royal  metal 
thiii)  of  gleaming  ore.  Gold  was  every  where ; 
t he  very  rock  seemed  to  have  taken  a bright 
color,  to  make  it  a fit  dwelling  for  the  metal 
king.  Gold  under  foot,  gold  on  the  walls, 
gold  in  the  roof,  but  realty  very  little  t'mbfo, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  tawdry,  tinsel  associates 


and  called  a winze ; then  a hoard  boxing  was 
seen  at  one  side,  descending  from  some  upper 
level,  and  crammed  with  ore,  held  back  by 
a sort  of  slide-gate  at  the  lower  end.  This 
was  a mill , but  more  resembled  » strange  sort 
of  hopper;  it  held  the  ore  cast  down  bv 
miners  from  above,  and  kept  it  from  the  rail 
track  till  a car  was  ready  to  receive  it ; when 
by  simply  raising  the  gate  the  ore  poured 
forth  into  the  car. 

The  heading  was  an  interesting  sight : 
numbers  of  miners  were  here  engaged,  some 
u pushing  the  level/1  and  some  on  slight  piat- 
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hiding  its  less  brazen  beauty.  Seldom  is  it 
here  seen  until  the  stamp-mill  and  the  fur- 
nace have  done  their  work.  The  appearance 
of  a sulphuret  vein  is  worth  description : the 
veinstone  does  not  entirely  fill  the  fissure, 
and  on  either  wall  are  lateral  cavities  con- 
taining drusy  quartz,  the  slender  crystals 
thickly  bristling  on  the  rock.  Far  more 
beautiful,  however,  are  the  large  cubes  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  for  perfection  of  shape 
and  polish  are  unrivaled,  while  their  size  is 
a surprise  to  the  Eastern  mineralogist.  No 
glass  or  metal  mirror  can  equal  the  polish  of 
their  faces ; but  often  I noticed  them  super- 
ficially inclosed  or  boxed  in  sheets  of  quartz 
as  thin  as  writing-paper,  which  at  a touch 
from  the  finger  slipped  aside  and  showed  the 
gleaming  facets  of  a virgin  crystal,  on  which 
light  never  shone  before. 

It  was  late  evening  almost  before  we 
knew  it.  The  miners  had  all  left,  and  we 
hastened  upward.  Slowly  climbing,  laden 
with  specimens,  we  found  the  ascent  more 
toilsome  than  the  descent ; and  pausing  now 
and  then  to  rest,  noticed  where  the  white 
sperm  of  the  miners'  candles  had  dripped 
•upon  the  wet  rocks  of  the  shaft,  and,  changed 
in  color  by  the  copper  salt  in  solution  to  a 
verdigris-green  as  vivid  as  the  spring  foliage 
of  the  forest,  showed  the  mineral  richness  of 
even  the  w ater  of  this  region. 

Above-ground  once  more,  we  bade  the 
superintendent  good-night,  and  went  quick- 
ly out  into  the  frosty  darkness  on  our  re- 
turn to  Central  City,  and  a comfortable 
though  late  supper  at  the  Connor  House. 

Much  maybe  seen  at  Central  City  even  in 
a day  or  two.  If  the  inquisitive  traveler 
escape  falling  into  some  one  of  the  numer- 
ous disused  pits  which  make  the  mountain- 
sides a dangerous  region  after  dark — if  he 
have  seen  the  famous  silver  mines  at  Cara- 
boo,  some  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  wild 
and  beautiful  Boulder  Creek  Cnfiou  — he 
may  take  the  stage  that  every  afternoon 
goes  rumbling  off  to  Idaho,  and,  leaving 
mines,  proceed  in  search  of  mountains. 

Up,  slowly  up,  we  go,  leaving  behind  Cen- 
tral and  Nevada,  till,  gaining  a lofty  ridge, 
we  see  before  us  the  whole  bright,  sun-lit 
southward  picture,  where,  prominent  and 
picturesque  among  other  scarcely  less  ro- 
mantic summits,  rise  softly  and  dreamily 
the  Indian  Chieftain,  with  Squaw  and  Pa- 
poose mountains  at  his  side.  Who  would 
think  that  in  that  neighborhood  lies  the 
scenery  of  Bierstadt's  “ Storm  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  the  Chicago  Lakes  and  Chicago 
Mountain  ? Who  would  dream  that  that 
cloudless  sky  could  ever  be  convulsed  in 
such  dark  magnificence  T Away  to  the  west- 
ward are  loftier,  haughtier  summits,  dazzling 
in  their  spotless  robes  of  white.  But  we 
have  crossed  the  ridge,  and  to  the  crack  of 
the  whip  go  hurrying  and  jolting  down  to 
Idaho  and  the  hot  soda  springs. 


Idaho,  named  from  the  “ purple  flower" 
of  the  Utes — a rich,  wild  columbine  here 
growing  in  profusion — is  a quiet  little  vil- 
lage, and  though  7800  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Clear  Creek, 
whose  shallow,  sparkling  waters  sever  it, 
and  give  occasion  for  a rude,  picturesque 
wooden  bridge,  over  which  the  main  road 
up  from  Golden  and  Denvor  has  its  way. 

The  springs,  three  in  number,  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek,  and  the  steaming 
alkaline  water,  issuing  from  the  rock  at 
a temperature  of  about  109°  Fahrenheit, 
trickles  down  and  forms  a little  brook  of 
soda-water,  better  suited  for  washing  than 
for  drinking.  This  is  genuine  soda-water — 
cooking  soda  with  nearly  an  equal  amount  of 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's-salt),  and  a con- 
siderable percentage  of  Epsom  salt  and  salts 
of  iron  and  lime,  besides  common  chloride  of 
sodium,  forming  together  a mixture  probably 
of  great  medicinal  value,  but  certainly  not 
agreeable  when  taken  internally. 

Idaho,  being  a quiet  and  cozy  place,  has 
become  quite  a resort,  and  few  of  the  tired 
and  dusty  tourists  from  the  East  pass  it 
without  enjoying  a hot  bath.  The  waters 
have  also  the  reputation  of  being  curative 
in  rheumatic  and  paralytic  diseases,  and  for 
cutaneous  affections  no  one  can  doubt  their 
efficacy,  for  it  is  a most  cleansing  solution. 

But  now  away  for  Georgetown  and  the 
end  of  civilization  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 
place  where  silver  bricks  are  used  as  paper- 
weights upon  the  public  desk  of  the  bank 
counter:  fearlessly  used,  not  because  the 
spirit  of  absolute  honesty  has  settled  dove- 
like  on  the  heads  of  teamsters  and  miners, 
but  because  the  bricks  of  precious  metal  are 
much  too  large  to  pocket,  and  rather  heavy 
for  any  one  man  to  carry  off. 

Away,  then,  fast  as  six  horses  can  whirl 
the  lumbering  coach,  up  a deep  cafiou  valley 
sunk  between  almost  precipitous  mountains, 
along  beside  the  flashing,  hurrying  creek. 
Spanish  Bar,  and  Fall  River  with  its  won- 
derful Profile  Rock,  the  semblance  of  a fierce 
human  head,  sharply  projecting  from  the 
opposite  mountain  crest,  were  passed,  and, 
as  the  sun's  shadows  lengthened,  a cafion 
opened  to  the  right,  showing  a long  vista 
through  the  dark  mountains  up  to  where 
two  white  slopes  bent  grandly  down  to  form 
the  Berthoud  Pass  over  the  snowy  range,  its 
lowest  point  more  than  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.. 

It  was  evening  when  the  deep  valley 
widened,  and  the  mountains,  parting  to  right 
and  left,  made  space  for  a small  plateau  or 
upland  prairie — a bar , in  mountain  parlance 
— then,  circliug  and  dosing  in  darkly  and 
gloomily,  seemed  to  forbid  further  progress. 
Picturesquely  spread  and  scattered  on  the 
plain  which  forms  the  pit  of  this  great  natu- 
ral amphitheatre  was  Georgetown.  Beauti- 
ful little  city,  nestled  in  this  last  romantic 
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naok  of  t lie  mountains,  with  its  broad  streets  j titan  the  glacier- w ailed  vale  of  C'hamounix, 
and  neat ; white  house*,  au»l  Cleat  Creek  w iiul-  I and  it  is  even  higher  than  the  far-famed 
t ng  through  it  like  a rddnm  of  llowing  metal  snow-girt  hospice  of  the  St.  Bernard.  Yet 
from  the  mountain -s  silver  veins!  Beautiful  it  is  not  altogether  a imniug  town,  for  nh 
valley r laml  l^ked  with  granite  ridges,  up  ready  it  has  become  a centre  of  resort  for 
which  the  sc  anty  evergreen  forest  creeps  to  tourists,  ami  in  the  Barton  House  it  pus- 
meet  the  frosts  of  a perennial  winter,  and  sesses  one  of  the  best 'hotels  between.  ■ the 
draw  hack,  dwarfed  anti  Withered,  down  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Missouri  River, 
bleeps  ! It  hardly  acema  to  he  a mining  .lust  above,  the  town  is  the  famous  Devil’s 
town,  so  little  crowded  uiul  so  quiet.  How  Gate,  a deep  chasm,  cliff  walled,  through 
the  thin  air  startles  one!  Strange  spot  to  which  tins  branch  of  Clear  Creek  — Vaa- 
build  ;v  city ! Europe  has  no  place  like  it,  <jnie*  Fork — foams  and  leans, 
for  it  is  more  than  live  thousand  feet  higher  Twelve  or  lift  ecu  miles  from  Georgetown 
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are  Gray’s  Peaks,  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  the 
true  Rocky  Mountains,  rising,  it  is  said,  to 
an  elevation  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Georgetown,  and  two  of  his  gallant  black 
steeds,  early  morning  found  us  on  our  way 
to  make  the  ascent,  cantering  along  the 
well-kept  and  firm  though  narrow  road 
which  followed  the  valley  or  canon  of  the 
stream  westward  and  upward.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  road  is  maintained  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists  visiting  the 
snowy  summits.  It  leads  to  many  a rich 
silver  mine,  and  teams  toil  along  it  daily, 
dragging  wagons  heavily  laden  with  gray, 
glistening  ore. 

A zigzag  path  ascending  the  mountain- 
side from  the  road  attracts  attention.  It 
is  a trail  from  some  silver  mine  among  the 
cliffs,  where  wagon  teams  can  not  be  brought. 
A dangerous  path  even  for  human  foot : but 
see,  here  come  its  travelers,  a sober-looking 
set  of  silver-gray  donkeys!  In  single  file, 
without  bit  or  bridle,  they  come  leisurely 
on,  bearing  upon  their  backs  bags  of  silver 
ore  slung  across  the  pack-saddles.  The  sure- 
footed beasts  neither  slip  nor  stumble,  and 
day  after  day  toil  on,  receiving  many  kicks 
and  no  caresses ; on  Sundays  only,  gather- 
ibg  in  squads,  standing  idly  side  by  side 
with  crossed  necks,  fondling  one  another; 
on  week-days  at  their  work,  laden  with 
precious  ore,  the  very  pictures  of  humility 
with  wealth. 

And  here  we  notice  a " tunnel  claim,”  a 
slight  excavation  made  into  the  rock,  with 
a few  timbers  put  up  before  it — two  sides 
and  a top  piece — representing  the  commence- 
ment of  the  timbering  of  a tunnel,  or  adit  lev- 
el, to  the  lower  portion  of  some  vein  opened 
on  the  surface  further  up  the  mountain. 
Such  a tunnel  claim,  under  slight  rules,  en- 
titles its  owner  to  a plot  of  land  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  square  around  its  mouth,  and 
to  property  in  any  lodes,  or  metallic  veins, 
he  may  discover. 

The  valley  now  opened  beyond,  and  sudden- 
ly gave  us  a near  view  of  the  snowy  range, 
which  we  had  imperceptibly  approached. 
How  strange  and  solitary  the  aspect  of  the 
white  slopes  and  ridges  of  that  mountain 
desert ! Yonder  a peak  of  bold,  sharp  out- 
line stands  high  above  the  rest ; long,  nar- 
row ridges,  ice-edged,  leading  upward  to  the 
summit,  and  dread  crevasses  and  chasms 
forming  defenses  on  its  flanks.  Is  that 
our  goal  ? “ No ; it  is  only  the  Little  Pro- 

fessor,” a much  less  summit  than  the  one  we 
-have  to  climb.  Now  we  turn  sharply  to  the 
left,  up  into  the  mountains,  following  a nar- 
row, steep,  winding  road,  through  the  ever- 
green forest.  Strange,  though  at  George- 
town there  was  no  snow,  here  the  road  is 
deep  and  heavy  with  it,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  one  of  midwinter  in  the  Eastern  Middle 
States.  The  road,  winding  and  turning, 


constantly  ascends ; and  the  dull  trampling 
of  the  horses  in  the  snow  is  the  only  sound 
heard  in  the  silent  and  shadowy  forest.  This 
is  October;  at  home  the  brilliant  joyous  sea- 
son of  ripe  fruits  and  gleaming,  gaudy  fo- 
liage ; here  already  chill  and  joyless  winter. 
We  had  left  far  below  the  groves  of  aspen — 
trees  of  the  fluttering  leaf — and  had  now 
around  us  only  the  tall,  majestic  pines,  the 
slender  and  graceful  Menzies  and  Douglass 
spruces,  and  the  gleaming  silver-firs,  that 
answer  to  the  balsams  of  Canadian  forests. 
Beneath  the  trees  the  snow  was  marked 
with  rabbit  tracks,  and  now  and  then  the 
animal  itself  was  seen — the  great  Northern 
hare,  in  fact — here  already  changed  in  color, 
and  at  times  so  white  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable upon  the  snow,  while  somcf  but 
partially  changed,  mottled  white  and  brown, 
were  the  more  readily  seen.  To  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  habits  of  the  animal  this  appar- 
ently premature  change  of  color  is  remark- 
able. At  this  season  of  the  year  and  in  this 
latitude  only  here  amidst  the  lofty  mount- 
ains does  the  change  occur  thus  early,  those 
inhabiting  less  elevated  regions  much  fur- 
ther north  still  retaining  their  brown  sum- 
mer pelage ; and  in  the  lowlands  it  is  only 
when  we  reach  the  arctic  circle,  and  the 
lowland  zone  of  perpetual  snow  or  ice,  that 
we  find  the  “ varying  hare”  assuming  at  this 
season  his  white  winter  coat. 

I was  surprised  to  learn  that  wolves  were 
not  found  in  the  mountains,  and,  from  de- 
scription, became  satisfied  that  the  mountain 
lion — which  is  here  sometimes  met  with — is 
the  panther  or  cougar  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Here,  however,  was  the  home  of  the  monarch 
brute,  the  cinnamon  boar,  or  cinnamon  griz- 
zly, as  it  is  more  properly  termed. 

It  is  a little  remarkable  that  even  the 
great  savage  of  our  continent  grows  less  and 
dwindles  in  our  estimation  as  we  near  his 
home.  We  learn  not  only  that  he  does  not 
always  seek  the  encounter,  but  nowadays 
often  has  the  discretion  to  scamper  off  upon 
the  sight  of  man.  We  are  not  so  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  he  is  not  absolutely 
carnivorous,  and  that  he  is  even  capable  of 
sustaining  life  upon  a diet  altogether  vege- 
table; but  what  have  we  to  say  when  we 
learn  that  this  mighty  beast,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  devotes  the  whole  of  his 
majestic  mind  and  body  to  the  capturing 
and  eating  of  grasshoppers  f It  is  but  an- 
other example  of  the  great  law  of  nature,  the 
preying  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak ; bnt 
the  strangest  thing  is  the  way  in  which  he 
gets  the  gryllidce.  In  the  summer  season 
these  pests  of  plain  and  valley  swarm  up 
among  the  mountains,  as  though  inspired 
with  the  desire  which  every  living,  progress- 
ive being  has  to  press  westward.  At  length 
in  some  of  their  airy  flights  they  are  caught 
by  the  winds,  and  wafted  swiftly  upward  to 
the  snowy  range,  their  own  strong  wings 
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UMistiDg.  Here,  alas!  fortune  and  strength 
■fail  fhein,  and,  chilled  m that  mi  accustomed 
atmosphere,  they  fall  upon  the  snow  lifeless. 
The  winds  that  previously  aided  and  be- 
guiled them  here  now  gather  and  drift  them 
into  funereal  piles  in  hollows  and  crevices 
amidst  the  snow.  Thus  woudorftil  masses 
of  them  accumulate,  aud  at  this  season  Mas- 
ter Grizzly  wanders  over  the  snow  fields, 
peering  into  crannies  and  crevices,  aud  find- 
ing a hoard,  deftly  conveys  pawfuls  to  his 
capacious  month. 

We  saw  nothing  of  these  monsters,  how- 
ever: and  now  the  strange  and  wondrous 


scenery  withdrew  my  mind  from  them.  We 
had  reached  a wide  upland  valley  walled  by 
naked  precipitous  mountains  of  dark  gneis- 
soid  rock.  The  forest  had  grown  thinner, 
the  trees  were  smaller,  and  looking  back 
over  their  tops,  the  depths  from  which  wc 
had  ascended  wore  seen,  while  other  valleys, 
opening  in  various  directions,  diversified  tlin 
solemn  landscape.  Before  us  the  broad 
chasm  valley  came  sloping  down  in  a great 
curve,  its  terminus  hidden  by  an  intervening 
mountain  at  the  right.  At  the  left,  sheer 
aud  rugged,  rose  McClellan  Mountain,  one 
long  curved  ridge  of  precipices  *.  while  on 
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the  slopes  below — the  talus  of  the  cliffs — 
were  scattered  the  last  stunted,  twisted,  and 
gnarled  trees  whose  nature  enabled  them  to 
stand  the  climate — the  pitch-pine  (Finns 
contorta),  of  shriveled  and  dwarfed  growth. 

A little  further,  and  we  crossed  an  ice- 
bound brook  by  a crumbling  bridge  of  logs, 
which  told  that  even  here  man  had  come  in 
search  of  gain  and  profit.  We  were  nearing 
our  object,  and  the  day  was  bright,  clear, 
and  so  far  favorable ; yet  the  labor  was  still 
to  come.  Breaking  a hole  in  the  ice,  be- 
neath which  the  little  stream  went  gurgling 
and  murmuring,  we  gave  our  horses  drink. 
A faint  cry,  almost  lost  even  in  that  still- 
ness, came  softly  quivering  down  as  if  from 
the  sky  or  from  the  cliff-tops  of  M‘Clellan 
Mountain.  Glancing  upward,  a keen  scru- 
tiny at  length  discovered  a small  building 
(shed  or  shantyr)  clinging  apparently  upon  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads!  What  could  it  be? 
What  were  those  long  ropes  that  sloped  down 
at  an  angle  of  seventy  degrees  to  a building 
which  we  now  noticed  in  the  valley  t 

It  was 'the  famous  Stevens  silver  mine, 
located  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  — nearly  twice  the  height  of  Mouut 
Washington,  which,  with  the  Baker  mine 
upon  the  less  precipitous  mountain  at  the 
right,  is  probably  the  highest  point  in  Col- 
orado— perhaps  in  the  United  States — where 
mining  is  carried  on.  Those  cables  which 
seem  but  threads  are  endless  wire  ropes, 
moved  over  drums  and  pulleys  by  machinery 
in  the  lower  building.  The  one  descending 
carries  buckets  of  ore ; the  empty  buckets  are 
returned  by  the  ascending  portion.  Against 
the  rocks  hang  other  ropes,  and  there  is  some 
sort  of  pathway  up  Vhich  men,  clinging  and 
scrambling,  may  climb.  Few  care,  even  if 
permitted,  to  slowly  pass  up  through  the  air 
in  nothing  but  a kibble  bucket,  hung  from 
a quivering,  trembling  wire  cable.  It  was 
a giddy  spot  to  look  at,  and  I learned  that 
it  was  considered  the  hardest  place  of  labor 
in  the  Territory.  The  thin  air  saps  the 
muscles  and  euergy  of  the  miner,  and  a sin- 
gle stroke  of  the  pick  tires  his  whole  body. 
After  three  or  four  days’  labor  in  the  mino 
the  haggard  and  nerveless  workman  is  pulled 
up,  and  sent  off  down  the  mountains  to 
Georgetown,  to  get  breath  and  strength  for 
another  struggle ; while  if  he  have  a trace  of 
consumption,  one  effort  is  sufficient  to  send 
him  back  a corpse. 

It  was  past,  and  out  of  sight ; and  we  al- 
most seemed  to  have  reached  the  bound- 
aries of  the  world,  and  the  drear,  barren, 
rocky  wastes  that  lie  between  it  and  the  blue 
ether  of  the  heavens.  We  had  reached  the 
timber  line.  I turned  my  horse,  and  looked 
and  wondered.  The  dark  green  forest  had 
crept  up  into  this  high  valley,  and  here 
ceased  suddenly;  in  places  it  reached  for- 
ward in  short  strips  like  courageous,  un- 


daunted squads  of  infantry  pressing  onward 
eagerly  before  their  comrades  m>on  the 
foe.  How  wonderful  a war  between  natural 
forces — how  obstinate  the  contest  wrhere  they 
meet ! The  few  daring  trees  that  stood  forth 
solitary  before  their  fellows  had  been  seized 
by  some  strong  invisible  power  and  twisted 
and  contorted  into  shriveled,  writhing  ago- 
nies of  dead,  bleached  limbs.  Their  tops  re- 
sembled dry  and  weather-beaten  roots,  and 
all  their  life  was  near  the  ground,  where 
some  branches  crept  out  horizontally,  grov- 
eling to  obtain  the  growth  and  breadth  that 
were  denied  them  above.  Dread  clime,  where 
even  the  hardy  evergreen  is  forced  to  yield ! 

We  were  above  the  timber  line,  here  rising 
to  11,000  to  12,000  feet  from  the  sea,  above 
the  limit  of  tree  life,  in  the  open  valley 
where  only  the  dwarfed  forms  of  arctic  or 
Alpine  vegetation  found  existence*  There 
was  no  road  now,  hardly  a trail.  At  times 
our  horses  trod  in  snow,  then  their  hoofs 
turned  up  the  deep  brown  peaty  soil  of  the 
Alpine  bog,  with  its  surface  of  microscopic 
plant  growth,  and  now  their  iron  shoes  rang 
against  fragments  of  stone.  Suddenly  we 
entered  a forest — but  what  a forest!  It 
hardly  rose  to  our  horses’  knees,  yet  the  trees 
were  full  grown.  They  were  deciduous, 
their  leaves  all  fallen,  but  their  unmistaka- 
ble growth  and  cottony  catkins  showed 
them  to  be  willows.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
growth  of  the  mountain  willow  ( Salix  phyli - 
cifoliat ),  which,  like  the  varying  hare,  is 
only  abundant  on  the  lowlands  of  the  frozen 
North  and  the  equivalent  frosty’  regions  of 
high  mountains. 

Hark!  what  are  those  strange  ventrilo- 
quist ic,  chirping  sounds,  now  near,  now 
far,  now  like  the  cries  of  prairie-dogs,  now 
like  the  piping  of  the  partridge  grouse  ? 

“ It’s  the  conies — see  !* 

A little  gray,  mouse-colored  animal,  not 
larger  than  a Guinea-pig,  thrust  his  head  up 
out  of  the  snow,  and,  motionless,  as  though 
he  thought  himself  quite  unobserved,  glared 
at  us  with  his  wild-looking  little  eyes. 

“ Watch  him ; he’s  coming  out.” 

With  a slight  awkward  scramble,  the  tiny 
beast  emerged,  and  took  his  place  upon  a 
fragment  of  stone  projecting  above  the  snow. 
Oddest  of  creatures,  he  had  absolutely’  no 
tail! 

It  is  peculiar  to  these  lofty  mountain  des- 
erts, and  their  little  communities  make  them 
to  the  eye  the  equivalent  of  the  prairie-dog 
of  the  plains.  They  are  said  to  be  a true 
cony,  however,  and  no  marmot,  and  conse- 
quently can  not  hibernate  like  the  common 
woodchuck,  but  must  remain  amidst  or  un- 
der the  deep  winter  snow,  cutting  galleries 
and  tunnels  through  it  to  the  herbs  and 
stems  on  which  they  feed.  Such  channels 
or  subniveous  passages  I found  among  the 
thick  growth  of  mountain  willows,  but  did 
not  establish  their  object.  The  Rocky  Mount- 
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Wo  were  «!>*■• 
the  region  of  plant 
or  animal  life-,  dp<n> 
the  margin  «>f 
i kings  inorganic; 
surely,  it  seemed 
to  me.  this  nu.’M 
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limits 

But  still  far 
above  arose  the 
snowy  crest,  which 
we  designed  to 
climb.  The  }»v 
pices  passed, 
long,  steep 

rose  Iwfore  us,  :n>d 
a narrow  trail. 
winding  in 
precarious  zig.-.aj- 
on  its  face,  led  o:.* 
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summit.  Th**hofo 
w »* re  1 10 w ex e . < < • 
ingly  distressed. 

and  panted  pain-  tiRAV.s 

lolly  after  each  ex- 
ertion : their  bodies  were  swollen  from  lack 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  narrow  trail 
was  hidden  beneath  drifts,  and  could  hardly 
be  followed;  its  tarns  were  so  abrupt,  and 
the  mountain's  face  so  steep,  that,  when  our 
horses  plunged  into  deep  snow,  or  stumbled 
over  hidden  rocks,  it  seemed  as  though 
horse  and  horseman  must  clash  down  head- 
long after  the  hurrying,  scudding  masses  of 
* now.  helplessly  over  the.  steep,  glury,  ledge- 
less  crust,  to  be  ingulfed  in  the  deep  snowy 
tomb  below. 

At  length  the  fresh  snow  became  so  deep, 
and  further  progress  in  the  saddle  so  haz- 
ardous, that,  reaching  a spot  where  t here 
was  standing  ground,  we  left  the  horses 
loose,  knee-deep  in  the  downy  drift,  the 
guide  sure  of  their  remaining  where  we  had 
placed  tln-m. 

Making  directly  for  the  summit,  in  a few’ 
in<mjent«,ehiiletl,  breathless, and  panting,  we 
were  compelled  to  rest.  There  was  some- 
thing startling  about  the  thinness  or  rare- 
faction of  the  air.  The  lungs  gasped,  and 
yet,  shuddering,  almost  repelled  the  cold, 
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scarps,  and  the  long  rows  of  grim-looking 
guns  peering  out  at  him,  might  well  deter- 
mine to  seek  “ the  bubble  reputation”  else- 
where than  at  “ the  cannon’s  mouth.” 

The  geueral  aspect  of  the  port  of  Malta, 
which  is  well  rendered  in  the  accompanying 
cut,  is  jncturesquely  impressive.  The  city 
of  Yaletta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
constructed  in  1566,  after  the  celebrated  re- 
pulse of  the  Ottoman  and  Tunisian  armies 
aud  fleets  by  John  de  la  Valette,  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, from  whom  it  received  its  name.  It  is 
built  on  a promontory  between  two  harbors, 
and  is  protected  by  Fort  St.  Elmo,  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  foreground  of  the 
engraving.  It  is  decorated  with  many 
handsome  buildings,  which  partake  of  the 
semi-ecclesiastical,  semi-chi valric  style  nat- 
ural to  so  anomalous  a corporation  as  that 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  ancient  Pal- 
ace of  the  Grand  Masters  is  now  occupied 
by  the  British  Governor,  and  most  of  the 
other  “ hostelries,”  as  they  were  called,  of 
the  different  tongues  or  provinces  of  the 
order  have  been  converted  into  officers’ 
quarters.  The  principal  street  of  Yaletta, 
the  Strada  Reale,  in  which  most  of  these 
palaces  are  situated,  possesses  considerable 
architectural  beauty,  as  the  houses  are  dec- 
orated with  much  rich  and  elaborate  carv- 
ing, and  generally  display  the  armorial  bear- 
ings aud  emblems  of  their  former  knightly 
proprietors.  This  street  runs  along  a high 
ridge,  and  numerous  narrow  streets  descend 
from  it  on  either  side  to  the  harbors.  This 
ridge  being  very  steep,  these  streets  aro  in 
reality  nothing  more  than  flights  of  steps, 
trying  to  the  lungs  and  temper  of  the  prom- 
enader,  and  commemorated  by  Byron,  in  his 
“ Farewell  to  Malta,”  in  the  following  lines : 

“ Adieu,  ye  cursed  streets  of  stales : 

How  surely  he  who  mounts  you  swears !” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand  Har- 
bor from  Valetta  lie  the  towns  of  Vittoriosa 
and  Senglea,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are 
merely  detached  quarters  of  the  same  city. 
They  are  protected  by  strong  lines  of  bat- 
teries aud  tietached  forts.  In  the  city  of 
Florian,  which  joins  Valetta,  are  large  bar- 
racks for  the  troops,  and  great  magazines 
of  wheat  and  other  stores  to  provide  for 
the  contingencies  of  a siege.  The  island  of 
Malta  is  now  administered  by  a Governor 
appointed  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
although  the  inhabitants  retain  the  greater 
portion  of  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and 
are  permitted  to  choose  their  own  munici- 
pal officers.  The  Governor,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  resides  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  order,  a stately 
building  of  great  extent,  and  adorned  with 
many  trophies  and  reminiscences  of  the  an- 
cient warlike  triumphs  of  the  knights,  but 
rather  too  sombre  and  ecclesiastical  in  its 


style  for  the  requirements  of  its  present  oc- 
cupant. 

The  cathedral  is  a building  of  large  size? 
and  profusely  ornamented,  but  not  display- 
ing much  taste  either  in  its  architecture  or 
internal  decorations.  Among  the  latter  are 
the  armorial  shields  of  four  hundred  of  the 
knights  who  lie  buried  within  its  vaults, 
and  likewise  funereal  effigies  of  De  l’Isle 
Adam  and  La  Valette,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors  of  the  order.  The 
treasury,  although  it  was  partially  confis- 
cated by  Napoleon  I.  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  the  island,  yet  contains  some 
very  valuable  jewelry  and  goldsmiths’  work, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  priests  enabled 
them  to  preserve  from  spoliation : among 
the  rest,  the  altar  rails  of  one  of  the  chap- 
els, which  are  of  solid  silver,  and  which 
they  saved  from  French  rapacionsuess  by 
painting  them  wood-color.  The  oldest  por- 
tion of  the  city  is  that  composed  of  Vittori- 
osa and  Senglea,  or“  Valetta  over  the  Water,” 
as  it  is  popularly  called.  It  contains  the 
dock-yards,  biscuit  bakery,  marine  stores, 
arsenal,  and  other  establishments  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  are  on  a 
very  extensive  scale,  as  Malta  is  pre-emi- 
nently a garrison  town.  Outside  of  the 
town  is  situated  the  Governor’s  Summer  Pal- 
ace of  Monte  Verdala,  and  close  to  this  is  a 
species  of  park,  composed  of  a tract  of  low 
woodlands,  laid  out  in  roads  and  walks,  and 
much  affected  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
called  the  “ Borchetto.”  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  is  not  inaptly  de- 
scribed by  the  term,  “ an  inhabited  quarry,” 
applied  to  it  by  some  inappreciative  tourist, 
as  it  is  composed  of  bare  limestone,  with 
scarcely  any  water,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
very  sparse  natural  vegetation.  There  are, 
however,  many  flourishing  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens,  the  soil  to  form  which 
has  been  imported  from  Sicily ; but  as  they 
aro  all  inclosed  in  high  limestone  walls  to 
keep  off  the  prevalent  sirocco  winds,  they 
do  not  present  any  enlivening  feature  to  the 
landscape.  From  the  light  color  aud  dusty 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  shade  and 
the  glare  of  the  summer  sun,  ophthalmia  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent,  especially  among 
the  rnral  population,  as  the  narrow  streets 
and  high  houses  in  the  cities  afford  their 
denizens  comparative  protection.  Notwith- 
standing the  uninviting  appearance  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads,  which 
are  paved  with  the  debris  of  the  hard  lime- 
stone rock,  rendering  them  both  unsafe  and 
injurious  to  horses,  riding  is  one  of  the  chief 
amusements,  at  least  among  the  foreign  res- 
idents, for  whose  use  a considerable  num- 
ber of  horses  of  the  so-called  “ barb”  breed 
are  imported  from  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the 
French  possessions  on  the  African  coast. 
The  most  daring  and  reckless,  although 
I scarcely  the  most  skillful,  equestrians  are  to 
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©tables  to  the  fleet-  and  garrison,  while  the 
Maltese  oranges  command  a good  price,  and 
are  in  much  demand  for  exportation  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicate  flavor  and  thin  skins. 
The  agricultural  portion  of  the  community 
inhabits  twenty-two  villages  of  varying  size, 
cadi  of  which  boasts  an  immense,  often  dis- 
proportionate, church,  for  the  appearance 
of  that  edifice  seems  to  a Maltese  the  purest 
test  of  religion. 


be  found  among  the  naval  officers,  whose 
cavalry  maiunuvrcs,  usually  executed  at  full 
speed,  are  not  uu frequently  dangerous  not 
only  to  their  own  necks  and  limbs,  but  to 
those  of  the  inoffensive  and  timid  tourist, 
whose  efforts  to  avoid  them  in  their  fell  ca- 
reer are  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  high 
walls  which  inclose  every  lane.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  prosper- 
ous, as  they  find  a ready  sale  for  their  veg- 
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If  the  rural  districts  of  Malta  may,  with- 
out wishing  to  be  invidious,  be  termed  mo- 
notonous, the  capital  labors  under  no  such 
reproach,  although  the  population  appears 
at  first  sight  to  contain  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  “ padres,”  red-coats,  and  goats. 
The  numbers  of  the  latter  class  of  inhabit- 
ants are  duo  to  the  absence  of  cows,  who 
would  require  too  much  forage ; whereas 
the  hardy  goat  is  cheaply  fed,  and  gives  an 
abundant  supply  of  milk,  which,  if  not  so 
well  flavored  as  the  more  usual  lactean  prep- 
aration, is  very  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
and  is  even  recommended  to  invalids.  The 
former  semi-ecclesiastical  government  natu- 
rally left  behind  a great  number  of  religious 
institutions,  which  have  been  left  unmolest- 
ed under  British  rule,  and  have  engendered 
considerable  superstition  and  bigotry  among 
the  natives,  who  are  completely  under  the 
influence  of  their  priests. 

A straugor  arriving  from  Europe  would  be 
surprised  at  the  many  and  various  costumes 
he  would  meet  in  the  streets.  Here  all  na- 
tions of  the  Levant  appear  to  congregate; 
the  solemn  Turk,  the  loquacious  Greek,  the 
white  -bnrnoosed  Arab,  and  the  swarthy 
Moor  come  and  go,  intermixed  with  the 
brilliant  uniforms  of  army  and  navy  officers, 
who  are  continually  hurrying  in  all  direc- 
tions as  their  duty  calls  them.  Malta  is  es- 
sentially a military  station,  and  its  society  is 
entirely  composed  of  officers,  their  families, 
and  adjuncts,  although  in  the  winter  season 
a good  many  visitors,  especially  yachtsmen 
from  English  and  French  ports,  are  to  be 
found.  A good  deal  of  gayety  goes  on  dur- 
ing the  winter:  balls  are  given  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  different  regiments,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  high  officials,  and  by  British 
and  foreign  men-of-war,  who  frequently  visit 
the  harbor.  The  natives  do  not  participate 
to  any  great  extent  in  the  amusements  of 
their  rulers,  with  whom  they  are  not  on  a 
very  cordial  footing — an  unpleasant  state  of 
things,  for  which  both  parties  are  perhaps 
equally  to  blame.  An  unfortunate  incident 
which  occurred  about  ten  years  ago  contrib- 
uted to  increase  the  ill  feeling  which  is  per- 
haps inevitable  between  a purely  military 
and  a purely  civil  society,  of  different  na- 
tionalities and  interests,  and  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a garrison  town.  A 
Maltese  gentleman  of  high  rank  vras  elected 
a member  of  the  English  Club,  a very  popu- 
lar institution  of  the  city,  from  which,  up  to 
that  period,  natives  had  been  excluded.  Be- 
ing a man  of  prepossessing  exterior  and  pol- 
ished manners,  he  was  wcli  received,  and  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Soon  after  his  admission  many 
members  of  the  club  commenced  to  miss 
jowelry  and  other  valuables  which  they  had 
temporarily  deposited  there  while  attending 
to  their  several  duties  or  pursuits.  For  a 
long  time  no  clew  was  obtained  as  to  the 


identity  of  the  evil-doer,  but  finally,  by  some 
imprudence  on  his  part,  the  distinguished 
visitor  was  taken  in  the  act  of  “ annexing” 
a gentleman's  dressing-case,  prosecuted,  and 
convicted  of  the  offense.  Slight  disturb- 
ances between  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
are  frequent,  and  produce  irritation,  as  they 
bring  the  military  and  civil  authorities  into 
conflict,  each  espousing  the  cause  of  its  own 
subordinates. 

The  Maltese  are  an  industrious  and  ingen- 
ious race,  noted  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  well-known  filigree  brooches 
and  other  articles  of  jewelry,  which  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  exportation.  Maltese 
lace  has  a world- wide  reputation  and  a ready 
sale.  Several  very  important  lines  of  steam- 
boats have  d^pdts  at  Malta,  especially  the  P. 
and  O.  (Peninsular  and  Oriental)  Mail  Com- 
pany to  India,  the  French  “ Messageries  Na- 
tionals,” the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers,  and 
several  local  and  coasting  lines.  Bible  schol- 
ars will  not  require  to  be  reminded  of  the  in- 
teresting associations  Malta  preserves  with 
reference  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  ship- 
wrecked here  on  his  way  from  Palestine  to 
Romo  wheu  about  to  be  tried  before  Cfiesar. 


DISARMED. 

0 Love!  so  sweet  at  first! 

So  bitter  in  the  end ! 

1 name  thee  fiercest  foe, 

As  well  as  falsest  friend. 

What  shall  I do  with  these 

Poor  withered  flowers  of  May — 

Thy  tenderest  promises — 

All  worthless  in  a day? 

How  art-  thou  swift  to  slay, 
Despite  thy  clinging  clasp, 

Thy  long  caressing  look, 

Thy  subtle,  thrilling  grasp ! 

Ay,  swifter  far  to  slay 

Than  thou  art  strong  to  save; 

Thou  renderest  but  a blow 
For  all  I ever  gave. 

Oh,  grasping  as  the  grave ! 

Go,  go!  and  come  no  more- 

But  canst  thou  set  my  heart 
Just  where  it  was  before  t 

Too  selfish  in  thy  need! 

Go,  leave  me  to  my  tears, 

The  only  gifts  of  thine 

That  shall  outlast  the  years. 

Yet  shall  outlast  the  years 
One  other,  cherished  thing, 

Slight  as  the  vagrant  plume 
Shed  from  some  passing  wing: 

The  memory  of  thy  first 
Divine,  half-timid  kiss. 

Go!  I forgive  thee  all 
In  weeping  over  this! 
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INTSBLOU  Of  THE  00«i>UK«S10»AL  UUBATXi. 


“ A OOOD  library  is  a statesman’*  work- 
XX  shop,’1  said  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke, and  every  civilized  government  which 
has  existed  since  hooks  were  first  written 
npon  papyrus  has  had  its  national  collec- 
tion, illustrating  its  taste,  its  intelligence, 
an«l  Us  liberality.  In  the  infancy  of  our  re- 
public its  Congressmen  profited  in  torn  by 
the  New  York  Society  Library,  then  located 
in  the  City  Hall  (where  the  Treasury  build- 
ing now  stands),  in  which  they  held  their 
sessions,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  Library, 
which  had  been  established  at  the  instance 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  And  in  1791  the 
Philadelphians,  then  anxious  to  have  their 
city  made  the  permanent  metropolis  of  the 
Federal  Union,  formally  tendered  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  the  free  use  of  the 
books  in  their  library,  for  which  act  of  court- 
esy President  Washington,  through  his  sec- 
retary', Tobias  Lear,  returned  thanks. 


When,  in  1800,  Congress  mndo  final  pro- 
vision for  the  removal  and  accommodation 
of  the  government  of  tlm  United  States  at 
Conoeocheaguo  (as  the  site  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  been  colled  by  the  Indians), 
or  Roaring  Brook,  the  nmre intelligent  mem- 
bers took  care  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mencement. of  a library.  On  the  motion  of 
Samuel  Livermore,  a graduate  of  Princeton 
College,  then  a Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, £“>000  were  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  for  fitting  up  a suitable 
apartment  in  the  new  Capitol  as  a library, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  under  the  direction  of  a .joint 
committee  of  both  Houses.  The  chairman 
of  this  joint  committee,  and  the  only  member 
thereof  who  has  left  behind  him  any  trace 
of  a fondness  for  or  an  acquaintance  with 
books,  was  Senator  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts, 
a graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a lawyer 
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of  some  eminence.  Under  bis  direction  the 
nucleus  of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  or- 
dered from  London  by  Samuel  A.  Otis,  who 
was  for  twenty-live  years  the  honored  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  The  books  reached 
this  country  packed  in  trunks,  and  were  for- 
warded to  the  new  metropolis,  where  they 
were  assigned  a room  in  the  “ Palace  in  the 
Wilderness,”  as  the  unfinished  Capitol  was 
then  derisively  styled  by  those  who  preferred  ! 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Otis,  with  his  usual  promptitude,  pre- 
sented a report  of  his  action  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  session,  December  7,  1801, 
showing  that  $2200  of  the  $5000  appropriated 
had  been  expended  ; and  it  was  referred  to  a 
new  joint  committee.  The  chairman  was 
Senator  Nicolas,  of  Virginia,  who  had  served 
honorably  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ; and 
associated  with  him  weft*  Senator  Tracey,  of 
Connecticut,  a graduate  of  Yale  College ; 
Representative  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, who  had  graduated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege and  studied  law  at  Philadelphia ; Rep- 
resentative Joseph  Hopper  Nicholson,  of 
Maryland,  a lawyer  of  some  distinction ; and 
Representative  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
who  was  the  erratic  owner  of  a choice  and 
well-used  library  at  his  estate  on  the  Roa- 
noke River.  This  well-qualified  committee 
doubtless  felt  the  want  of  books  to  aid  them 
in  their  legislative  duties,  as  they  reported 
to  each  House  the  next  week.  The  report, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
was  accompanied  by  a series  of  resolutions 
providing  somewhat  in  detail  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a library,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of 
tho  House  of  Representatives,  who  were  to 
attend,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  each  week- 
day during  the  session  from  11  a.m.  until 
3 p.m.  An  annual  appropriation  was  also 
recommended. 

This  report  gave  rise  to  considerable  de- 
bate in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Dem- 
ocrats opposing  any  considerable  appropria- 
tion for  what  would  evidently  become  a 
national  library,  while  the  Federalists  were 
more  generously  disposed;  and  one  of  them, 
the  Rev.  John  Bacon,  a Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  actually  advocated  au  annual 
appropriation  of  $10,000.  So  powerful  was 
the  opposition  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  President  Jefferson,  and 
through  his  influence  the  Democrats  were 
induced  to  support  a bill,  drawn  up  by  John 
Randolph,  which  placed  the  library  under 
the  charge  of  a joiut  committee  of  Congress, 
but  provided  that  the  librarian  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  solely.  This  act  of  Congress  was  ap- 
proved by  President  Jefferson  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1802,  and  three  days  afterward  he 
appointed  as  librarian  his  friend  John  Beck- 
ley,  a Virginian,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  John  McDonald,  a Phila- 
delphian, was  an  unsuccessful  applicant  for 
the  posit  ion ; and  the  Federalists  in  Congress 
were  much  disappointed,  although  not  sur- 
prised, that  Mr  Otis  had  been  ignored.  The 
pay  of  the  librarian,  as  fixed  by  the  act,  was 
“ a sum  not  to  exceed  $2  per  diem  for  every 
day  of  necessary  attendance.” 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  promptly  issued  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed librarian  in  April,  1802,  from  the 
press  of  William  Duane.  It  embraced  the 
titles  of  212  folios,  164  quartos,  581  octavos, 
7 duodecimos,  and  9 maps,  which  then  con- 
stituted the  only  library  of  reference  at  the 
| national  metropolis.  This  w as  slowly  in- 
creased in  size  by  annual  purchases  made 
with  the  small  available  portion  of  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
until  1806,  when  an  urgent  appeal  for  a lar- 
ger appropriation  w-asmade  by  Senator  Sam- 
uel Latham  Mitchell,  an  accomplished  phy- 
sician of  New  York  city.  “ Every  member,” 
said  he,  in  the  conclusion  of  a report  which 
ho  made  to  the  Senate,  “ knows  that  the  in- 
quiries of  standing  and  select  committees 
can  not  here  be  aide<l  by  large  public  libra- 
ries, as  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Nor  has  it  hitherto  appeared  that 
so  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  private 
collections  at  the  present  seat  of  government 
os  in  those  large  cities.  Every  week  of  the 
session  causes  additional  regret  that  the 
volumes  of  literature  and  science  within  the 
reach  of  the  national  legislature  are  not 
more  rich  and  ample.  The  wrant  of  geo- 
graphical illustrations  is  truly  distressing, 
and  the  deficiency  of  historical  and  political 
works  is  scarcely  less  severely  felt.  There 
is,  however,  no  danger  of  realizing  the  story 
of  a parliamentum  in  doc  turn  in  this  country, 
especially  if  steps  be  seasonably  taken  to 
furnish  the  library  with  such  materials  as 
will  enable  statesmen  to  be  correct  in  their 
! investigations,  and,  by  a becoming  display 
I of  erudition  and  research,  give  a higher  dig- 
nity and  a brighter  lustre  to  truth.”  The 
result  of  this  appeal  was  the  appropriation 
of  $1000  annually  for  five  years  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Patrick  Magruder,  of  Virginia, 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1807,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Beck- 
ley,  President  Jefferson  commissioned  him 
also  as  Librarian  of  Congress.  The  location 
of  the  library  in  the  Capitol  was  changed 
several  times — once  because  the  books  were 
damaged  by  a leaky  roof ; and  but  few  new 
; books  could  be  purchased  with  the  annual 
j appropriation  of  $1000,  wrhich  was  continued 
in  1811  for  five  years  more.  In  the  ab- 
I sence  of  places  of  fashionable  rl*sort  found 
in  larger  cities,  the  Library  of  Congress  was 
j a favorite  place  of  rendezvous,  where  stu- 
I dents,  politicians,  diplomats,  claimants,  and 
I correspondents  met  on  friendly  terms ; while 
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P>ngt*m  h nil  tbfefci  gt tty  tin?  ttu^h»rt>ic>i*;oi%! X hui&ix  dmum-a^y  bu  tiimiiHi  l 

iho  ASHprrme  Court,  and  which  , lu*  pmWi  A 11  m favor  !oJ!'  burning  it  will  *sy  Av  *’ 
r*ff  highly  Be  liked  io'yrifot  iijitta  yid^^lfs  jlu*w3-  general  .d$riukti:^! 

rather  tlxiia  %{i  h*  s^'ryfcd  ■ fey  tUt*  VilVruria’n ; Ainl  wh?‘ic  iii* . .{i|}(Wl#  ’*  Thru$e 

*a$  one  day,  in  tjikhia  a law-latok  iVom  the  uny  Kav.M  m!<  nee  reigned  for  u •'  moment.' 
Upj^  *kel£  of  an  ulcO'ye*  he  fmVtad  down  a *♦  tdjitht  up- ft  vtieii  thr^>olil  Bntodf ftriti.fho' 
jwmlfcmns  tomes,  Oufe  <>l  'which  *trnek  order  vaia  soon.  repeated  in  all  jmid  of  the 
l)im ->a  til*)  fun  iiead  with Mo  li.'ofWiiii^  whiles* •U'ltorn  anil  billions  riod  with 
;MI  pvedran*.  An  assistant.  Jthraridn,  who  >Mch  other  iu  eoliMtiug  Mmihubti hit  mu- 
UaMeuet  1 t>>  Ifco  oiu  gtuiflooum^  ;isai*f mne,  ; u- virus  'thY  their torem  lurry  tires.  . Tim  hooks 
Com!  ‘Am  st.ummlhy  the  fall  a hot  j tm  tlm  shelves  >;‘f  \\$  Library  -a  tiuppetm 

returned,  aud  declined  to  Iki  aided  tiAfat  us  for  the.  north  wing ; 

to  ^ fw»t,  t?it H a mercy  twinkle  m j and  ti»e  tnnr*^-avWi«r^m  VnlVtorigtli » |it\f trp  jtH 

tts,0yiv  **  I re  laid  down  the  law  out. of  t)iv ■]■  of  L^mo  XV;! ; uud  vidd<vbj  Marie  .Aitifni:'- 
ritfluy  4 trtne  in  juy  long  life,  bat  tlm  i netto,  wlncli  iiajT.Wft'|»rc*^te<l  hy  that  nu- 
8f  the  Orvt  time  they  hare  lii.i«i  me  dovni.  1 ! fosrtunnte  inomirdi  p Couotm-'m,  wljm  > o n 

siht  iy.impfowviy5  f?  And  fnCremnhjed  | riom  their  fnim^  and  irainplt  d hmler  loot, 

^tyit;  itpritt  %ltte ^ Jldor^  »urnMintled  IrV  tluC  Patriek  Magrud^r,  then  Clerk  of  tin  llmiHO 
wbtejh  jm  ipul  polled  doTyii,  uritil  ho  l.pt  Ripri^enf  af  iroH  and  LSbfOH'a.n  t»£.  $&fir 
find  hamd  what  ke  fioOghi,  aud  4<  imulo  % pvm}  subttPijimmly  nndeavtirnd  tb.-dAimjSu 
awe  tb«Teofr”  (himself  for  not  having  L:veu  ftttefuptod  to 

Wluui  vWv  Briti*k  »i7n.y  entered  the  rne-  isny-t  the  Looks  ill  iii>!  iniMutly  ; Imi  it  >vuh 
t^pfiBh  nf  <5i(‘  TJoited  Lot  os  in  trimijph,  I shown  that  tlio  hooka  acul  |ia[»u>:  -n'  Huvdi> 
skfriutsh  bnnwn  as  the  “ IMadrun*  | parcqihiitk  wore  saved,  and  tha$  IhvLlihrary 
on  ^4th  of  Atigunt,  1KI4J? ! ■migiit  liave  hoeii  Teinoyei]  hi  a jdiiee  •srif^ty 
Uh-y  tirni  oerDfdSl  the  Capitol,  the  tw'o  ( Ik- fore  the  arrivul  of  tie-  jlnfifth  Vandal*, 

*Mhjr*  of  wlnic.il  only  were  ti\u.Kln*d,  and  eon-  j E.\-i:tro>ii)«  rd  Jetfet^ou,  who  w'm  ihi'U  liv- 

» to'Urt)  hr  a wont  lew  parage- way  erce^ed  f iugin  rorii^irnnit  at  Aljnrdhudlo,  whm*  thvty 
^hore  the  rotunda  m>w  »mmh.  Tim  leacL- ! riitiianl  .trj^fknUmht  npetvitions  4ut«:l  idlt^rtm- 
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: which  Mi\ddifersot\  tvu<l  collected  and  aono- 
lAtvih  • - • ’ / .'  ' /.  v v'S\'£ '‘''S’' 'r''*'':  ' - 

Mr.  Jeifrgcsori 

Iris  boofis  on  a plan  JW«t*n’a 

cli^ificMlon  of  science,  which  wa^at  his 
adopted  by  Mr-  , 

wlk/  wgif  the».  appmmted  is hrumn  by  'Ptyiu- 
dt* »t  TWpf  cv  vwtv[  in  t&e  oWfolhgiK; 

made  in  r^eOrdducc  with  this  eidsMticatiou 
one  hundred  and  seven t y -h v o at p b n bef  h, < a r~ 
ranged  in  attmrnrY  sequence.  and  if  required 
an  in timate  kn«.n\  ledge  vf  xht  lihrav -y  ra |p£ 
it  w ithout  great  waste  of  time.  Mr.  War- 
ter*un  wa*  u n^fiye  of  Scrdiftpdv  who  hyil 
hem  hnnvght  to  1 ke  t«w^^pn(m  whop  # lad, 
and  who  remembered  Imvi ngscen  President 
Washington  liiy  i { if  vd rii  er-at  dii e of  flip  Cap- 
[if  til  with  ^lasfvnxr  hfitiivtg.  When  a young 
| man  he  >Bravnu>  A Jraimiiwt,  am]  a ronrpli- 
niftnt.ftfy  i»Pe.n\  ^;hirh  ho  Wmt«  and.  pub- 
Ifclifed  haying  aflrbefed  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  M ndteoxi,  she ami 
even  tusdjy  eectmai Mktippomtmftitx  as  Id  bra- 
riaxv  of  Congress.  While  lie  graced,  the  posi- 
tion*; from  1815  to  S82fy  lie  wrote  several 
plcasottd  local  hooks,  and  he  did  thnch  ti>- 
war^ipaking  t-Ite  library  n resort  for  the  beab- 
iufvtnned  C^ngressroeu^  rspecially  after  he 
took  jioaseHsiojLi  of  the  new  hail,  wtweh  wa» 
where  Vhe  library  is  now  located.  It  was 
(hushed;  in  ny cord twu*^  with  the^  Jeffersonwi 
cla#§idciii«n \ with  itxnvr  of  aJcovetj  on  Either 
idde,dv>8r  which  two  galleries  were  divided 
i us  <*  eoCfesjioml ing  section s,  each  alcove  and 
section  being,  devoted  to  hooka  <»n  a partic- 


guecesstul  hnsitfeps 

ly  gnihairakHcd  lua  pecuniary  atfair^protltrd 
hy  ;fh«>  oppoVt-uin ty  thus  ottered  for  obtain 
ing  relief  hy  deposing  of  a hirg*C'  portion  of 
his;  private  library.  Many  of  the  mn&t  tie$> 
fi\l 'hooks  he  rytaiped  until  Ills' dWth,wheu 
they  were,  taken  to  Washington  mid  tbyte 
,W\A  af  pohlic  {iucfion  ; hut  the  .great  hulk 
of  the  cnDcetion  which  lie  'hud  made  abroad 
ami  at  home,  numbering  six  thousand  *e*reri. 
iitiud.ri>d  voltun<$,  he  ode  red  in  Congress  for 
$£^050.  The  iHmour.Uie  Senators  and  Rep- 
r»^n  inti  yes  gladly  aYnilwl  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  for  iiidvrectly  pensioning 
their  political  lender,  and  thus  relieving. him 
from  preying-  pecuniary  eud»arra^iiH*uts. 
Th«>  prompt  ly  pasw/l  the  hill,  but 

there  was  a decidevi  opposit  ion  to  it 
festeil  |ri  fhu  *>f  by 

0atik't iVyhsit^r  grid  ofhcjrsr.  A(v*  Cyriis  King, 
of  MiJ^iigh'^te^hijiy  ondegvpml  to' haw 
proyishstr  mwie  fdr  the  n^ocr.ion  of  all  books 
of  ah  kflHJist.ic»h  >n>digions,  ;md  immoral 
hp3dptteyV  ;purehtt»h  was  ordered  by 

that-  y by  ft  ywte  of  dl  ayes  to  11  mvys. 
.'•Wiie'u  the  li  brgrj:  m;  1 »rotigh  t In  wagons  to 
Wakfphgtdh  thp  d»yp^fed;  %&  &■ 

piohi  jprdytded.  t»ir  their  n oeption  in 

the  hotWl.  hokdp ig-  p poKo^i fy  vordpi&d  try 
•CvDgr^Ss,' •■' wiyr^.-ifie  prmHit 
Fpst  - office  DejKnrMent  - was  mi' tfe»8e(ucbtjy 
hailf.  The  collection  found,  fo  h0j^x^:  ‘ 
cmlly  rich  in  Hi  hies  and  theological  and  phi)  - 
owpidiiea]  works,  hot  tbv  most;  rhUmhle  ’jkw-*' 
t.'itm  wAfe  a of  volumes  vdV  pamphlets 
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alar  subject-  In 
these  alcoves  the 
belies  of  the  capita] 
on  pleusant 

afternoons  during  ^ 
the  sessions  of  Lou-  / ' 

grass,  to  bold  their  7 
receptions  and  to 
receive  tbe  homage 
of  their  admirers.  & \ 9 
On  one  occasion,  pi  \ » |f 
so  it  was  said,  IWr^Pj 
a wealthy  South- 
em  Representative,  'r% 
who  was  glean- 
ing materials  for  a M § 1 %%  |^mH8h 
speech  in  an  up-  Jj|.  i% 

per  section,  heard  ^IpPf’  iq  . £.•>). f* 
through  the  open- 

ing  for  the  win-  -:''/vV ,, 

do  w , w Inch  ex  tend  - 
ed  into  the  alcove 
beneath,  the  well- 

known  voice  of  h\s  ^igSKi" 

daughter,  who  was  ' : 

being  persuaded  by  ^14  p 

a penniless  advent-  } .fe*.  ft : 

nrer  to  elope.  The  } fjBf 

angry  parent  lost  j lliffi  f 

tin  time  in  going  y/ 

down  stair®,  calling  j ' 

the  previous  ques-  • |||P  ^ 

tion,  and  poatpon-  jjtk 

ing  tbt£  proposed  | 4HH 

action  tint  die . 

1*2C>,  soon  after  the 
Library  of  Con- 
gress  had  been  re- 

moved  into  its  new  A7i 

hall,  it  narrow’ ly  e«- 

^ caped  destruction  a second  time  by  fire.  A 
candle  which  had  beeu  left  burning  lu  one 
of  the  galleries  by  a gentleman  who  was 
reading  there  at  a late  hour  the  previous 
night  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  fire, 
which  ascended  to  the  ceiling,  consuming 
the  books  on  several  shelves.  These,  how- 
ever, were  duplicate  copies  of  public  docu- 
ments, which  hail  been  used  for  filling  up 
tbe  variant  uewr  shelves,  and  no  works  of 
any  value  were  destroyed. 

When  Genera!  Jackson  was  elected  Presi- 
dfent,  in  1*29,  and  there  was  a general  u rota- 
tion in  office,*  it  w as  alleged  that  Mr.  Wat* 
temm  had  given  circulation  to  scandalous 
stones  concerning  the  late  Mrs.  Jackson,  and 
he  was  promptly  removed.  His  successor, 
Mr.  John  8.  Meehan,  was  also  an  editor  by 
profession,  and  his  services  iu  bringing  about 
the  previous  political  revolution  were  thus 
rewarded.  He  was  a good  politician  and  a 
Courteous  gentle  man,  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion id  those  days,  when  the  librarian  nei- 
ther asserted  any  prerogative  nor  exercised 
any  judgment  in  the  selection  of  books, 
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of  fifty  years  from  its  original  organization,  I 
contained  only  about  50,000  volumes,  and  it 
was  a matter  of  regret,  publicly  expressed  in 
Congress,  that  there  was  not  one  branch  of 
liberal  study,  even  among  those* of  greatest 
interest  to  our  legislators,  in  which  it  was  not 
miserably  deficient.  In  international  and 
civil  law,  home  politics,  natural  history,  and 
a few  other  departments  the  collection  was 
tolerably  good ; but  there  was  a great  lack 
of  French  and  German  literature,  although 
these  are  the  vernacular  tongues  of  a large 
portion  of  our  citizens.  There  were  none 
of  the  numerous  writers  of  the  vast  empire 
of  Russia ; nothing  of  the  curious  literatures 
of  Poland,  of  Hungary,  or  of  Bohemia ; only 
the  commonest  books  in  Italian  and  in  Span- 
ish ; and  not  a volume  in  the  language  of 
Portugal,  rich  as  it  is  in  various  literature, 
and  especially  in  the  wild  yet  true  romance 
of  discovery  and  conquest  that  comes  down 
to  us  through  the  pages  of  learned  De  Barros 
and  quaint  old  Castanheda,  ringing  upon  the 
ear  and  stirring  the  blood  like  the  sound  of 
a far-off  trumpet.  So,  too,  with  our  own  lit- 
erature, especially  the  history  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  studious  traveler 
from  abroad,  who  had  hoped  to  inspect  at 
the  seat  of  government  correct  sources  of 
information  respecting  the  early  history  of 
this  republic  of  yesterday,  found  to  his  dis- 
appointment that  he  must  go  to  New  York 
city,  or  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
there  knock  at  private  doors. 

Rufus  Choate  (then  a Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts), George  P.  Marsh  (then  a Repre- 
sentative from  Vermont),  and  other  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
aware  of  the  barrenness  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  endeavored  to  secure  the  annual 
expenditure  of  not  less  than  $20,000  of  the 
income  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest  for  the 
formation  of  a library,  which,  for  extent, 
completeness,  and  value,  “ should  be  worthy 
of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  and  of  tho  nation, 
and  of  this  age.”  A law  was  enacted  au- 
thorizing the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution to  thus  form  a library,  and  Pro- 
fessor C.  C.  Jewett,  who  had  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  was  engaged  as  the 
librarian  ; but  a majority  of  the  regents 
subsequently  decided  to  abandon  the  project, 
and  to  expend  their  entire  income  in  scien- 
tific researches.  This  was  a great  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  had  advocated  the 
creation  of  a national  library,  especially  to 
Mr.  Choate,  who  at  once  resigned  his  position 
as  regent.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  he 
said,  “ owes  a great  library  to  the  capital  of 
the  New  World ; something  to  be  seen,  pre- 
served, and  to  grow,  into  which  shall  be 
slowly,  but  surely  and  judiciously,  gathered 
the  best  thoughts  of  all  the  civilizations.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  forced  upon 
tho  attention  of  the  public  by  a third  fire  on 
the  morning  of  December  25,  1851,  which 


destroyed  35,000  volumes,  about  three-fifths 
of  tjhe  entire  collection.  Nearly  all  the 
works  of  art  which  hail  graced  the  library 
were  also  destroyed,  among  them  Stuart’s 
portraits  of  the  first  five  Presidents ; original 
portraits  of  Columbus,  Cortez,  Bolivar,  Steu- 
ben, and  Peyton  Randolph  ; busts  of  Jeffer- 
son, Lafayette,  and  Taylor ; and  upward  of 
eleven  hundred  bronze  medals  which  had 
been  received  from  Europe  through  Vatte- 
rnare’s  system  of  international  exchanges. 

Congress,  which  was  in  session,  at  once 
made  liberal  appropriations  for  reconstruct- 
ing the  library,  which  was  erected  entirely 
of  cast  iron,  and  consequently  fire-proof. 
This  is  now  the  main  room  of  the  library, 
and  it  is  ninety-one  feet  long,  thirty-four 
feet  wide,  and  thirty-four  feet  high,  with 
three  stories  of  iron  book-cases  on  either 
side.  On  the  lower  story  are  alcoves  nine 
feet  wTide,  nine  feet  six  inches  high,  and  eight 
feet  six  inches  deep,  with  seven  shelves  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  On  the  second 
story  are  similar  alcoves,  excepting  that  their 
projection  is  but  five  feet,  which  leaves  a 
gallery  resting  on  the  fronts  of  the  alcoves  be- 
neath three  feet  six  inches  in  width.  A simi- 
lar platform  is  constructed  on  the  alcoves  of 
the  second  story,  forming  a gallery  to  ap- 
proach the  upper  book-cases,  thus  making 
three  stories,  receding  as  they  ascend.  These 
galleries,  which  are  continued  across  the  ends 
of  the  hall,  are  protected  by  pedestals  and 
railings,  and  are  approached  by  semicircu- 
lar staircases,  also  of  cast  iron,  recessed  in 
the  end  walls.  The  ceiling  is  wholly  com- 
posed of  iron  and  glass,  and  is  embellished 
with  ornate  panels  and  foliated  pendants. 
The  pilasters  which  divide  the  alcoves  are 
tastefully  ornamented,  and  the  whole  is 
painted  a delicate  cream-color,  relieved  by 
gilding.  The  main  entrance  is  from  a pas-  ^ 
sage-way  opening  from  the  western  door  of 
the  rotunda,  on  the  same  level. 

Before  this  magnificent  hall  had  been 
completed  Congress  appropriated  $75,000, 
with  the  continuance  of  an  aunual  sum  of 
$5000,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  so  that  the 
library  was  superior  to  what  it  had  been 
before  the  last  fire,  when  it  rose,  phenix- 
like,  from  its  ashes.  But  the  purchases 
were  made  on  the  old  plan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joint  committee  on  the  library, 
the  chairman  of  which  then,  and  for  sev- 
eral previous  and  subsequent  sessions,  was 
Senator  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  a graduate  of 
Princeton  College.  There  was  not  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  a modern  encyclopedia, 
or  a file  of  a New  York  daily  newspaper,  or 
of  any  newspaper  except  the  venerable  dai- 
ly National  Intelligencer  ; while  De  Bow'd  Re - 
view  was  the  only  American  magazine  taken, 
although  the  London  Court  Journal  w as  reg- 
ularly received,  and  bound  at  the  close  of 
each  successive  year.  All  literature  not  in 
accordance  with  the  conservative  construc- 
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Don  of  the  Constitution  was  excluded,  ami 
the  library  wiw  otily  useful  to  those  emi- 
neatly  respectable  Congressmen  who  sat  in 
the  stem  of  the  ship  of  state  complacently 
vratebing  the  track  which  it  had  left  in  the 
political  waters  as  it  passed  along,  and  ap- 
parently never  dreaming  of  the  breakers 
aheml ! 

The  new  library  hall  was  ready  for  occu- 
pation on  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  and  the  books 
were  again  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
ponderous  Jed ersimi an  classillcation.  The 
Law  Library  had  moan  while  been  removed 
to  a suit  of  rooms  in  the  basement  story  of 
the  north  wing,  and  a liberal  annual  appro- 
priatioo  of  $10,000  w~&s  rapidly  making  it 
the  most  complete  collection  of  legal  lore  in 
the  world.  Its  special  custodian,  Mr.  C.  II. 
W.  Meehan,  a son  of  the  then  librarian,  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  law  deportment  since 
18‘JT>,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  choice  of 
books  purchased  — a well-merited  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  this  department  of  literature,  in- 
dorsed by  his  retention  in  office. 

In  December,  I860,  the  Law  Library  was 
removed  into  the  basement  room  formerly 

eewicircu- 


pancy  of  the  room,  wheTO  Webster,  Clay, 
Wirt,  and  others  “learned  in  the  law*’  used 
to  argue  great  constitutional  questions  be- 
fore the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  The 
librarian’s  mahogany  desk,  of  semi  circular 
form,  with  faded  green  brocade  hangings, 
formerly  graced  the  Senate -chamber,  and 
behind  it  presided  the  successive  Viee-Presi- 
deuts,  and  Presidents  of  the  Senate  pro  l*m.% 
from  1825  to  1 *60. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  book-cases  which 
project  from  the  semicircular  w all,  conver- 
ging toward  an  opposite  centre,  a ml  forming 
alcoves,  is  now  the  most  complete  law  libra- 
ry in  the  world,  Lincoln's  Inn  library  con- 
tains a larger  number  of  books,  but  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  works  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  and  although  the  library  of  Halle, 
in  Germany,  and  the  Advocates'  Library  at 
Edinburgh  are  rich  in  ancient  law,  neither 
of  them  has  been  kept  up;  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter was  recently  offered  for  sale.  In  the 
Law  Library  of  Congn'ss  are  every  volume 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  reports,  as  wtdl 
as  the  American  ; a copious  collection  of  case 
law  ; arid  a complete  collection  of  the  stat- 
ute* of  all  civilized  governments,  including 
those  of  Russia  since  164b,  which  till  about 
one  hundred  quarto  volumes.  There  arc 
also  many  curious  law-books,  including  the 
first  edition  of  Bbickstone’s  Commentaries, 
ami  an  original  edition  of  the  report  of  the 
trial  of  Cngliostro,  Rohan,  ami  La  Motto 
for  the  theft  of  Marie  Antoinette’s  diamond 


‘K*cupied  by  the  Supremo  Court 
lar  in  form,  with  a massive  groined  arched 
railing,  resting  upon  short  Doric  columns. 
A sculptured  group  oil  the  wall,  represent- 
ing Fame  crowned  with  the  rising  suu  and 
pointing  to  the  Constitution,  while  Justice 
holds  her  scales,  recalls  the  previous  oceu- 
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necklace.  All  the  books  are  bound  in  calf 
or  sheep,  of  that  “ underdone  pie-crust  color” 
in  which  Charles  Dickens  described  a law- 
yer’s library  as  dressed,  and  they  are  much 
used  by  the  eminent  legal  gentlemen  who 
come  to  Washington  to  practice  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

When,  in  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Meehan,  Sen.,  was  in  his  turn  “ rotated,” 
and  the  place  of  Librarian  of  Congress  was 
given  to  Dr.  John  G.  Stephenson,  of  Indi- 
ana, who  had  no  especial  qualification  ex- 
cept that  he  belonged  to  the  winning  side. 
Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  library, 
Dr.  Stephenson  appointed  as  his  first  assist- 
ant Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  press  of  Cincinnati, 
and  who  was  practically  acquainted  with 
books  and  the  book  trade.  In  December, 
1864,  Dr.  Stephenson  resigned,  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Spofford  libra- 
rian, a position  for  which  ho  was  eminently 
qualified,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
since  borne  testimony  to  his  varied  knowl- 
edge, to  his  untiring  industry,  and  to  his 
never -failing  courtesy.  The  Jeffersonian 
system  of  classification  was  abandoned  as 
unsuited  to  the  necessities  of  readers  con- 
sulting a large  library,  and  a new  catalogue 
of  the  books,  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  head  of  authors,  was  issued,  followed  by 
another  catalogue,  arranged  according  to 
subjects.  Congressmen  now,  finding  that 
the  library  was  of  practical  use  to  them, 
voted  liberal  appropriations  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, and  the  books  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  Smithsonian  Institution — 
numbering  some  40,000  volumes  in  all — 
found  a resting-place  on  its  shelves,  reliev- 
ing the  regents  of  the  expense  of  caring 
for  them.  The  library  of  Peter  Force,  pur- 
chased of  him  for  $100,000,  was  a more  val- 
uable acquisition,  embracing  some  45,000 
separate  titles,  among  which  were  many 
valuable  works  on  early  American  history, 
with  maps,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
manuscripts  illustrating  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  epochs. 

To  accommodate  these  large  additions  to 
the  library  two  new  halls  were  added,  ex- 
tending eastward  from  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  main  hall  (already  described), 
and  forming  three  sides  of  a square.  These 
additional  halls,  which  are  also  constructed 
entirely  of  iron,  are  each  ninety-five  feet  in 
length,  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches  in  width, 
and  thirty-eight  feet  high,  which  are  so 
nearly  the  dimensions  of  the  main  hall  that 
the  difference  is  not  noticed,  although  they 
have  each  an  additional  tier  of  galleries. 

In  the  south  wing  are  the  treasures  of  the 
Force  collection,  now  being  catalogued  and 
classified,  and  partly  piled  up  in  stacks. 
There  are  nearly  1000  volumes  of  American 
newspapers,  including  245  printed  prior  to 


1800 ; a large  collection  of  the  journals  and 
laws  of  the  colonial  Assemblies,  showing  the 
legislative  policy  which  culminated  in  their 
independence ; the  highly  prized  publica- 
tions of  the  presses  of  the  Bradfords,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  Isaiah  Thomas ; forty-one 
different  works  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, printed  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  from 
1671  to  1735 ; a perfect  copy  of  that  rarest 
of  American  books,  Eliot’s  Indian  Bible; 
and  a large  and  valuable  collection  of  “ in- 
cunabula,” illustrating  the  progress  of  tlie 
art  of  printing  from  its  infancy.  The  manu- 
scripts are  even  more  valuable  than  the 
printed  books,  including  two  autograph  jour- 
nals of  George  Washington — one  dated  1775, 
during  Braddock’s  expedition,  and  one  in 
1787,  at  Mount  Vernon  ; two  volumes  of  an 
original  military  journal  of  Major-General 
Greene,  1781-82 ; twelve  folio  volumes  of  the 
papers  of  Paul  Jones  while  commanding 
American  cruisers  in  1776-78;  a private 
journal  left  by  Arthur  Lee  while  minister  to 
France  in  1776-77;  thirty  or  forty  orderly 
books  of  the  Revolution;  forty-eight  vol- 
umes of  historical  autographs  of  great  rarity 
and  interest ; and  an  immense  mass  of 
manuscript  materials  for  the  “ American  Ar- 
chives”— a documentary  history  of  America, 
the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  by 
order  of  Congress.  The  only  cause  for  regret 
connected  with  this  wing  of  the  library, 
where  the  literary  treasures  collected  by 
Peter  Force  are  enshrined,  is  that  his  life 
could  not  have  been  spared  long  enough  to 
have  seen  his  beloved  collection  so  well 
cared  for  by  the  republic. 

In  the  north  wing  are  the  illustrated 
works  and  collections  of  engravings,  which 
always  attract  visitors,  who  can  sit  at  the 
tables  there  provided  for  their  accommoda- 
tion and  enjoy  the  reproductions  of  the 
choicest  art-  treasures  of  the  Old  World.  In 
the  upper  gallery  of  this  wing  are  bound 
copies  of  the  periodicals  of  all  nations,  em- 
bracing complete  scries  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States.  An  adjacent  attic  hall  is  devoted  to 
the  collection  of  newspapers — those  reposi- 
tories of  general  information  which  had  been 
ignored  prior  to  the  administration  of  Me. 
Spofford,  but  to  which  he  has  paid  especial 
attention.  Among  the  unbroken  files  are 
those  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  from  the 
issue  of  its  first  number  in  1801,  the  London 
Gazette  from  1665,  the  French  Moniteur  (roy- 
al, imperial,  and  republican)  from  1789,  the 
London  Times , and  the  London  Illustrated 
News,  The  prominent  daily  journals  of  New 
York  are  now  regularly  filed,  and  bound  at 
the  close  of  each  year,  and  there  is  a com- 
plete set  of  all  the  newspapers  which  have 
been  published  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  over  one  hundred  which  no  longer 
live. 

Arigid  enforcement  of  that  provision  of  the 
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copyright  law  which  makes  it  obligatory  to 
deposit  in  the  library  a copy  of  every  work 
"entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,”  se- 
cures a complete  collection  of  American 
publications,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
obtained.  These  copyright  books  are  of  in- 
creasing importance,  extent,  and  value,  and 
will  constitute  a curious  record  of  the  growth 
and  style  of  our  national  literature.  There 
is,  of  course,  a complete  collection  of  all  the 
varied  publications  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  by  law  fifty  additional  copies  of 
each  work  are  printed  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  be  used  in  a well-regulated  system 
of  international  exchanges,  which  brings  in 
return  the  valuable  public  documents  of  other 
nations.  Liberal  appropriations  are  annually 
made  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  newspapers,  while  the  large  amount  of 
binding  required  is  executed  at  the  govern- 
ment printing-office  without  taxing  the  funds 
of  the  library.  The  annual  appropriations — 
after  provision  has  been  made  for  the  foreign 
and  domestic  serials,  and  for  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  of  the  press  abroad  in  jurispru- 
dence, political  economy,  history,  and  allied 
topics — are  distributed  in  the  purchase  of 
books  in  all  departments  of  literature  and 
science,  no  general  topic  being  neglected, 
although  as  yet  none  can  be  assumed  as 
being  complete.  To  that  end  auction  lists 
and  trade  catalogues  are  assiduously  read 
and  profited  by,  and  'especial  attention  is 
paid  to  the  collections  of  dealers  in  second- 
hand books — those  purveyors  for  good  li- 
braries. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  thus  beginning 
to  assume  national  proportions,  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  government  libraries  at  Paris 
and  at  London,  while  it  is  made  more  prac- 
tically useful  than  any  other  great  library 
in  the  world  by  the  annual  issue  of  a printed 
catalogue  of  its  accessions.  With  this  cata- 
logue— arranged  alphabetically  by  authors 
and  again  by  subjects — it  is  an  easy  task  for 
the  frequenters  of  the  library  to  obtain  books 
on  any  subject  desired,  especially  when  they 
can  obtain  the  further  aid  of  the  accomplished 
librarian  and  his  willing  assistants.  The  prac- 
tical result  is  shown  by  the  register  of  bdKks 
taken  from  the  library  by  those  enjoying 
that  privilege.  Fifteen  years  ago  not  more 
than  three  out  of  five  Congressmen  used  the 
library ; now  nine  out  of  ten  take  out  books, 
some  having  over  a hundred  volumes  during 
a session.  Nor  can  any  one  visit  the  library 
at  any  time  when  its  doors  are  open  with- 
out finding  from  ten  to  fifty  citizens  seated 
at  the  reading-tables,  where  all  can  peruse 
such  books  as  they  may  request  to  have 
brought  to  them  from  the  shelves.  The 
library  is  thuB  thrown  open  to  any  one  and 
every  one,  without  any  formality  of  admis- 
sion or  any  restriction,  except  that  slight 
barriers  exclude  the  visitors  from  the  book- 
shelves, and  prevent  them  from  taking  down 
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the  books  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
attendants. 

Bibliophilists  find  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  much  that  they  regard 
as  precious,  although  the  profane  call  it 
trash,  in  the  shape  of  formidable  folios  ex- 
quisitely printed  by  the  Elzevirs,  or  the 
small  Aldus  editions  of  classical  authors, 
easily  carried  in  the  capacious  pockets  of 
students  of  the  old  school.  Many  of  these 
antique  books,  like  the  dowagers  and  the 
spinsters  who  grace  the  wall-seats  of  a ball- 
room, will  gratefully  repay  a little  attention 
from  the  student,  and  will  convince  him 
that  in  literature,  as  in  agriculture,  "the 
new  grain  cometh  up  from  the  old  fields.” 
The  ashes  of  Wycliffe  were  scattered  to  the 
winds,  but  despotic  bigotry  could  not  de- 
stroy Wycliffe’s  Bible.  Homer’s  birth-place 
and  his  burial-place  are  unknown,  but  nu- 
merous editions  of  his  Iliad  delight  and 
interest  our  heroes  and  our  lovers.  Our 
legislators  ponder  over  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  Sidney,  our  poets  read  Tasso  and 
Dante,  our  scholars  revel  in  the  writings  of 
Molifere  and  Cervantes,  and  our  statesmen, 
in  studying  the  noble  diction  of  Bacon,  draw 
" from  the  well  of  pure  English  undefiled.”  • 
Indeed,  the  Library  of  Congress,  with  its  two 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  may  well  be 
compared  to  the  island  of  Delos,  where  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  their  neighbors  used  to 
meet  in  peace,  forget  foreign  and  domestic 
strife,  and  harmoniously  join  in  festivities — 
for  it  is  the  neutral  ground  of  the  national 
metropolis,  where  learning  is  domesticated, 
and  where  studious  men  and  women  can 
meet,  undisturbed  by  the  noisy  clamor  of 
mercenary  politicians. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  main  library 
hall  is  a lofty  colonnade,  from  the  balcony  of 
which  the  weary  student  or  the  curious  visit- 
or can  enjoy  a panorama  which  has  all  the 
elements  of  grandeur  and  loveliness.  Below 
the  spectator  are  the  Capitol  grounds,  with 
their  trees,  parterres  of  flowers,  and  fount- 
ains ; while  beyond  them,  directly  in  front, 
stretches  the  public  reservation,  reaching  a 
mile  and  a half  to  the  placid  Potomac,  and 
adorned  with  the  government  conservato- 
ries, the  picturesque  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Agricultural  Department  with  its 
terraced  gardens,  and  the  unfinished  Wash- 
ington Monument.  Broad  avenues  radiate 
in  different  directions — Virginia  Avenue  go- 
ing to  the  left  until  it  joins  the  Long  Bridge, 
leading  into  the  Old  Dominion,  while  inclin- 
ing to  the  right  at  a similar  angle  is  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  the  main  artery  of  the 
metropolis,  leading  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, with  its  surrounding  departments. 
Shade  trees  mark  the  lines  of  streets,  which 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  through 
which  the  avenues  pass  at  all  sorts  of  angles, 
while  the  monotony  of  house-roofs  is  varied 
by  imposing  public  buildings,  churches,  and 
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school-houses,  with  here  and  there  a park. 
The  broad  Potomac,  generally  studded  with 
sails,  winds  its  way  from  antique  George- 
town on  the  distant  right,  down  past  Wash- 
ington, to  sombre  Alexandria,  far  off  on  the 
left ; while  on  the  distant  Virginia  bank  rise 
the  verdant  slopes  of  Arlington  Heights,  with 
a background  of  wooded  hills  reaching  to  the 
horizon.  After  enjoying  this  scene,  which 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  picturesque 
beauty  as  well  as  of  metropolitan  grandeur, 
one  can  turn  back  into  the  library  with  a 
fresh  zest  for  its  treasures,  and  feel  that  in 
fostering  so  well-managed  and  so  useful  an 
institution,  “beautiful  for  situation,”  our 
national  legislators  are  obeying  the  consti- 
tutional injunction  “ to  promote  the  general 
welfare.” 


A MADRIGAL. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flbmyng,  M.A.,  this  Southeast  View 
of  his  School  in  Ash  wood,  near  Mildon,  erected 
a.d.  1770,  in  Gloriam  Dei  Opt.  Max.  in  Ufum  Ec- 
clefiae  & Reipublicse,  is  Respectfully  Inscribed  by  his 
Dutiful  Servant.  Geo.  Marwood. 

THIS  is  the  inscription  under  a quaint 
old  print  which,  keeping  its  dingy  frame 
of  black  wood,  hangs  above  the  book-case  in 
my  bedroom.  It  is  the  ugliest  picture  pos- 
sible : the  house,  drawn  in  careful  perspec- 
tive, stands  grimly  forward  without  a pro- 
jection about  roof  or  window,  except  a lit- 
tle attempt  at  a porch  over  the  door  on  the 
east  side;  there  are  six  windows  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  south  front,  six  windows 
on  the  first  floor,  and  above  these  twelve 
smaller  ones  in  a row,  evidently  dormitories, 
cold,  hot,  staring,  unbeautiful,  unsuggestive. 
A large  walled  inclosure,  half  garden  and 
half  paddock,  runs  down  the  eastern  side ; 
the  garden  has  a round  bed  in  its  centre  and 
seven  or  eight  square  beds  on  either  side, 
pointed  at  intervals  with  Irish  yews,  and  set 
in  gravel  instead  of  turf.  There  is  a man  in 
a three-cornered  hat  vaguely  walking  in  the 
garden,  and  a serving-man  holding  a horse 
in  the  paddock  beyond ; while  on  the  south 
side  is  a kind  of  pleached  alley  with  a dou- 
ble row  of  sycamore-trees,  odd  little  groups 
of  boys  with  long  hair  and  long  coats  and 
long  waistcoats,  frilled  collars  and  knee- 
breeches,  strolling  about  beneath  them,  and 
two  grave  divines  walking  sedately  toward 
you  on  the  extreme  left.  That  is  my  picture. 
And  for  all  its  grayness  and  its  ugliness 
and  its  stiff  lines,  I sit  and  look  at  it  some- 
times until  a change  creeps  over  all.  I hear 
happy  summer  sounds,  chirping  of  birds,  the 
hum  of  tiny  insects,  the  sweep  of  the  scythe, 
boys’  voices.  I see  sweet  flowers  in  the  ugly 
stiff  beds,  tender  shadows  under  the  flicker- 
ing sycamores,  and,  above  all,  I see  Dorothy 
Flemyng,  with  her  bright,  flashing,  sunny 
face,  with  her  soft  dress  of  dainty  muslin, 
with  her  little  delicious  old-fashioned  great- 


grandmotherly  air,  flying  out  of  the  garden 
door  to  meet  her  father; 

Young  Sir  Jasper  Harrington  always  would 
have  it  that  she  was  like  a robin,  and  per- 
haps he  could  not  have  found  an  apter  si- 
militude, there  was  something  so  pretty,  so 
confiding,  and  yet  so  spirited  about  the  lit- 
tle thing.  Every  one  was  fond  of  her.  Ev- 
ery thing  that  was  weak,  or  frightened,  or 
hurt  seemed  to  take  refuge  with  her  and  ex- 
pect her  to  do  battle  for  them.  It  was  not 
a little  ridiculous  to  imagine  her  your  cham- 
pion, and  yet  you  might  have  had  a worse 
one.  There  was  something  in  her  daring 
which,  from  such  a mite,  was  irresistible^ 
Once  when  a great  roistering  fellow  was  ill- 
treating  a horse,  Dorothy  ran  up  to  him  with 
her  face  all  ablaze  and  fairly  shamed  him  by 
her  passionate  indignation;  he  went  away 
mumbling  out  something  like  an  excuse,  at 
all  events  in  a different  tone  from  the  oaths 
and  curses  he  had  been  letting  fly.  Dorothy 
remained  triumphant,  and  then  suddenly  be- 
gan to  tremble,  and  went  home  looking  pale 
and  scared. 

“How  wicked  those  men  are!”  she  said, 
with  a sort  of  sob  in  her  voice,  laying  her 
little  brown  head  upon  Mrs.  Harriot’s  shoul- 
der. 

“ What  has  happened,  niece  t”  said  the 
old  lady,  a wistful  look  of  trouble  creeping 
into  her  faded  eyes.  “ Is  it  any  thing  more 
that  they  want  to  do  to  poor  Austin  f Be- 
cause then  we  had  better  go  away,  he 
and  I.” 

Dorothy  put  up  her  little  hands  and  drew 
the  tender,  troubled  old  face  down  to  her 
own,  kissing  it. 

“ Now  you  are  fancying  things,”  she  said, 
half  chidingly,  half  protectingly ; “ and,  to 
be  sure,  I had  no  business  to  make  you  sad. 
Has  Molly  told  you  that  the  roses  are  ready 
for  the  pot-pourri  f Come  and  see  whether 
she  has  put  cloves  enough.” 

And  so  the  two  went  up  the  narrow  stair- 
case together,  a tall  stooping  elderly  wom- 
an, and  this  little  alert  eager  creature,  with 
hair  and  eyes  of  bright  warm  russet-brown, 
who  could  defend  dumb  animals,  and  sup- 
poJfc  poor  Mrs.  Harriot’s  failing  age,  and  keep 
the  house,  and  teach  the  little  boys,  and  be 
altogether  brave  and  dauntless,  and  yet 
would  color  crimson  and  look  beseechingly 
if  Sir  Jasper  Harrington  did  but  stop  them 
in  the  road,  and  jump  off  his  horse  to  wish 
good-day.  It  was  a strauge  little  household 
this  school  of  Mr.  Flemyng’s,  which  might 
rather  have  been  called  Dorothy’s  kingdom, 
since  here,  as  in  other  instances  one  could 
name,  they  were  not  the  nominal  heads  that 
ruled.  Brother  and  sister  were  alike,  tall, 
gentle,  listless  people — unready  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  word  to  use — yet  with  a 
certain  sweet  dignity,  a transparent  simplic- 
ity, a trustfulness  as  beautiful  as  a child’s, 
and  the  shadow  of  a great  trouble  which 
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they  had  shared  together.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  story,  and  we  need  not  sad- 
den ourselves  with  talking  of  it ; but  per- 
haps it  was  this  which  had  brought  a cloud 
half  piteous  but  altogether  merciful  over 
Mrs.  Harriot  Foster’s  old*  age,  like  one  of 
those  soft  autumnal  mists  which  creep  up- 
ward at  the  close  of  day,  and  soften  but  do 
not  mar  the  landscape. 

Why  Mr.  Flemyng  ever  thought  of  becom- 
ing a school-master  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  never  was  a man  more  absolutely  unfit- 
ted for  the  task.  The  greatest  dullard  among 
the  boys  could  have  read  off  his  lessons  un- 
der his  very  eyes  without  fear  of  discovery ; 
and  as  for  punishments,  at  a time  when 
birchen  rods  ruled  young  lives  they  were 
utterly  abhorrent-  to  his  nature.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  but  that  these  little  long- 
coated,  big-collared  grandfathers  of  ours 
should  take  advantage  of  such  peculiarities, 
but  yet  this  may  be  said  for  them,  that  ou 
the  whole  there  was  a fine,  high-spirited, 
honorable  tone  about  the  little  fellows.  It 
was  considered  sneaking  and  mean  to  trade 
upon  Mr.  Flemyng’s  gentle  trustfulness ; so 
that  if  they  did  not  gain  much  else  at  the 
school,  here  was  something  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Dorothy’s 
influence.  They  worshiped  her.  They  would 
fight  battles  in  her  honor,  only  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  an  enemy ; a black  eye  gained  in 
such  a cause  was  a distinction  at  which  all 
the  others  gazed  enviously.  It  was  little 
Marwood,  whose  father  drew  that  picture, 
and  composed  the  flourishing  inscription 
about  the  church  and  state,  etc.,  altogether 
out  of  gratitude  for  Dorothy’s  care  of  his 
little  motherless,  timid  lad.  It  was  Master 
Stephen  Harrington,  who,  being  left  one 
holiday  time  in  her  charge,  was  nursed  by 
her  through  some  childish  disorder,  and 
talked  about  her  afterward  until  my  lady 
sent  for  her  to  the  Grange  to  thank  her. 
Dorothy  went  to  the  Grange  several  times 
after  that,  and  young  Sir  Jasper,  who  at  first 
only  looked  at  her  brown  eyes  a little  curi- 
ously, began  to  find  a strange  sort  of  pleas- 
ure in  making  those  brown  eyes  flash  or 
droop  as  he  liked.  What  odd,  similar,  con- 
tradictory, like-minded  creatures  we  are  I 
How  century  after  century,  generation  aft- 
er generation,  we  go  on  crowned  with  bob- 
wigs,  perukes,  cropped  curls,  cavalier  locks, 
homed  caps,  shock  heads,  Roman  helmets, 
Greek  fillets,  Syrian  turbans,  as  the  case 
may  be,  all  at  the  same  game ; one  after  an- 
other going  through  the  same  little  throbs 
and  jumps,  the  same  experiences  and  hopes 
and  fears  and  disappointments!  Do  you 
not  know  that  when  Socrates  opened  his 
heart  to  X&ntippe  he  held  her  hand  and 
looked  into  her  eyes,  and  felt  his  great 
strong  soul  rejoice  when  she  lifted  them 
shyly  to  his,  never  seeing,  poor  foolish  phi- 
losopher, the  flash  which  lurked  behind  the 


soft  veil?  And  here  is  young  Sir  Jasper 
Harrington,  in  sober,  industrial  England,  be- 
ginning the  same  little  play  as  then  made 
the  Athenian  groves  glow  with  a deeper 
beauty  when  the  sun  sent  golden  shafts  into 
their  cool  shades;  walking  up  his  great 
lime  avenues,  switching  his  riding-whip, 
and  wondering  what  the  plague  there  was 
in  Dorothy  Flemyng’s  face  which  made  it 
worth  all  the  fine  ladies  that  came  to  the 
Grange.  The  old,  new  story ; always,  and 
yet,  after  all,  never  the  same. 

Ah,  and  there  are  other  things  as  new — as 
old.  About  Socrates’s  wooing  we  do  not 
know  much.  Xantippe  gave  him  trouble 
enough  in  after-days  for  one  to  suppose  that 
every  thing  went  smoothly  at  first,  that 
there  were  no  obdurate  parents,  no  money- 
seeking guardians.  But  what  of  poor  Hero 
mid  her  Leander,  separated  from  her  by 
those  devouring  waves?  What  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Montagues  and  Capulets?  and 
Tasso  and  Leonora  ? and  sweet  Duchess  May, 
riding  to  death  with  her  Sir  Guy,  while 
thin -lipped  Lord  Leigh  battered  at  the 
gates?  What  of  all  these,  and  what  of 
Lady  Harrington  at  the  Grange,  with  her 
old  Brace  blood,  and  the  Harrington  sup- 
porters, and  the  grim  men  in  armor,  ranged 
round  the  hall?  My  poor  little  Dorothy, 
what  of  her?  Why,  all  the  world  knew 
that  there  was  no  one  so  suitable  for  Sir 
Jasper  to  marry  as  Miss  Montagu,  the  heir- 
ess, whose  lauds  touched  his  own.  Or  if  he 
were  obstinate  and  would  not  have  her,  my 
lady  had  a host  in  reserve — Lady  Mary  Ben- 
tinck,  daughter  of  the  old  Tory  earl;  Sir 
Charles  Bassett’s  eldest  girl,  Charlotte ; ei- 
ther one  of  the  Misses  Fitz-Aubyn;  Lady 
Di  Riverstone — oh,  Dorothy,  Dorothy,  why 
were  you  walking  back  from  the  village 
that  evening  in  May ! 

She  saw  him  coming  while  he  was  yet  at 
some  distance.  She  was  in  a lane  with  bor- 
dering turf,  and  dewy  hedge-rows  fragrant 
with  hawthorn,  and  delicate  opening  flow- 
ers, and  yellow -green  oak-trees  growing 
bravely  up  on  either  side.  Just  in  front  of 
her  stretched  a picturesque  bit  of  broken 
common,  and  there  in  the  open — the  low 
sun  throwing  long  slanting  shadows  on 
the  gorse,  the  blue  distant  hills  for  a back- 
ground, the  breeze  stirring  the  grass — Jas- 
per Harrington  was  riding  slowly  toward 
her.  Of  whom  was  he  thinking  ? Lady  Di  ? 
Philippa  Fitz-Aubyn  ? Perhaps  George  Sel- 
wyn’s  latest  jest,  or  the  American  war,  or 
the  last  balloon  excitement,  or,  more  likely, 
his  new  young  setter  Juno.  At  all  events, 
on  he  came,  with  his  reins  on  his  horse’s 
neck,  and  the  sun  shining  kindly  upon  him, 
and  the  breeze  lifting  his  hair,  and  Dorothy, 
who,  every  now  and  then,  was  seized  with 
a terrible  fit  of  bashfulness,  looked  round 
longingly  for  a possibility  of  escape.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  a gap  in  the  hedge,  and 
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she  could  not  turn  and  run  when  he  might 
already  have  seen  her  a a she  had  seen  him ; 
and  besides  all  this,  she  could  have  beaten 
herself  for  the  dread  which  was  half  pain- 
ful and  half  delicious,  but  as  yet  altogether 
mysterious  to  the  young  girl.  So  they  came 
on  toward  each  other,  he  passing  out  of  the 
sunshiny  open  into  the  quiet  dewy  shade 
of  the  young  trees,  still  riding  carelessly, 
with  his  three-cornered  hat,  and  his  riding- 
coat  of  claret-colored  cloth,  and  his  hair  tied 
behind  by  a black  ribbon,  little  Dorothy 
walking  swiftly  in  her  soft  girlish  dress, 
some  sort  of  pearly  tint  relieved  by  the 
gleaming  grass  behind  her,  and  by  a kind 
of  black  scarf  which  crossed  in  front  and 
tied  at  the  back  in  a great  bow.  Her  large 
hat  shaded  her  face.  “ Perhaps,  after  all, 
he  will  not  see  me,”  she  thought,  with  a 
thrill  of  hope  and  disappointment,  for  Sir 
Jasper  was  looking  down,  and  her  step 
upon  the  turf  was  noiseless.  Not  see  her  ? 
There  are  other  perceptions  than  seeing  and 
hearing,  which  come  into  play  on  some  oc- 
casions. Before  Dorothy  had  time  to  think, 
Jasper  was  off  his  horse,  standing,  hat  in 
hand,  with  his  honest  blue  eyes  looking  into 
hers. 

“ This  is  good  fortune,  Miss  Flemyng,”  he 
said,  eagerly.  “Were  you  going  to  the 
Grange  ? Will  you  allow  me  to  escort  you  T” 

Dorothy,  who  had  made  him  a little  de- 
mure courtesy,  shook  her  head.  “ I am  only 
going  round  by  the  farm,  Sir.  I hope  my 
lady  is  quite  well  f”  she  said,  with  an  effort, 
thinking  that  now  surely  he  had  shown  all 
the  necessary  courtesy,  and  would  let  her 
goon  her  way.  She  was  dismayed  to  see 
him  pass  the  bridle  round  his  arm,  turn  his 
horse’s  head,  and,  still  holding  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  prepare  to  walk  by  her  side  along 
the  road  he  had  just  come ; but  when  she 
glanced  in  his  face  to  remonstrate,  she  with- 
drew her  eyes,  coloring  brightly,  and  walked 
on  as  quickly  as  she  could,  without  a word. 

“I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Ste- 
phen,” said  Jasper. 

Dorothy  slackened  her  pace  a little.  If 
this  was  his  object  in  joining  her,  there  was 
a legitimate  reason  in  it. 

“ Your  father  has  done  so  much  for  him.” 

“He  is  improving  vastly  in  his  Latin,” 
she  said,  with  a grave  air  of  business,  which 
enchanted  Jasper. 

“ So  wTe  find.  Our  cousin  Parker  has  been 
staying  at  the  Grange,  and  my  mother  asked 
him  to  examine  Stephen : ’twas  rather  an 
ordeal,  poor  little  lad,  but  he  came  out  tri- 
umphantly— I never  saw  my  mother  so 
pleased  — and  he  said  ’twas  all  owing  to 
Miss  Flemyng.” 

“ Oh  no,  no,”  she  interrupted.  “ But  I am 
so  glad ; it  will  give  him  confidence.  Thank 
you  for  telling  me  of  it,  Sir.” 

“ I — we — owe  Miss  Flemyng  still  more,” 
he  went  on,  quickly,  with  a good  deal  of 
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feeling  in  his  tone.  “ Poor  little  Stephen ! 
I don’t  think  my  mother,  in  spite  of  her 
fondness,  ever  took  the  right  line  with  him. 
’Twas  a chance  whether  he  would  not  grow 
up  a poor,  puny  little  fellow  without  the 
spirit  of  a mouse.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
scare  him  until  he  was  sent  to  you — to  your 
father,”  said  Jasper,  correcting  himself  with 
great  propriety. 

“ And  now  ?”  Dorothy  asked,  looking  up 
with  a smile  on  the  rosiest  lips  in  the  world. 

“ Oh,  now — now  he  is  a hero.  He  shall 
ride  after  the  hounds  with  me  next  winter. 
Only  this  morning  he  jumped  the  sunk  fence 
on  Rattler.  How  is  it  ? Your  father  does 
not  teach  fox-hunting  with  declensions,  does 
he  t Nor  yet  fighting  ? Because  yesterday 
Stephen  came  home  with  a black  eye  which 
it  did  one  good  to  see.  It  seems  ’twas  a 
fight  with  young  Bassett,  whom  he  met  on 
his  way  home,  and  quite  vanquished.  The 
cause  of  battle — ” 

“ This  is  the  road  to  the  farm,”  interrupt- 
ed Dorothy,  desperately.  She  knew  the 
cause  of  battle  as  well  as  Jasper,  and  the 
scarlet  color  flashed  into  her  cheek  at  his 
mischievous  words.  “This  is  the  road  to 
the  farm ; I will  wish  you  good-evening, 
Sir and  she  dropped  another  little  courtesy, 
and  was  turning  away  when  he  stopped  her. 
Oh,  Jasper!  There  were  Miss  Montagu’s 
"woods  lying  in  the  distance  before  his  ve%' 
eyes,  soft,  rounded  masses,  purple  with  even- 
ing lights — a wild  bit  of  moor,  the  envy  erf 
all  the  neighboring  squires  as  the  best  wood- 
cock cover  in  the  county;  there  was  Miss 
Montagu  herself  at  this  very  moment  at  the 
Grange,  taking  a dish  of  tea  with  my  lady, 
in  her  silk  slip  of  tawny  orange,  just  suiting 
her  dark  complexion,  and  her  powdered  hair 
drawn  high  over  a cushion — the  very  dress 
in  which  the  court  painter  pictured  her — 
she  and  her  woods  and  her  covers  for  Jasper 
to  put  out  his  hand  and  take,  and  instead 
of  this,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  stppped 
poor  little  Dorothy  Flemyng,  the  school- 
master’s daughter. 

“Dorothy,”  he  said,  “Dorothy,  I never 
loved  Stephen  so  well  as  when  he  told  me 
this.” 

“ Let  me  go,  Sir ; let  me  go !”  she  cried, 
struggling  with  herself,  for  he  was  not  hold- 
ing her  except  by  a hand  laid  very  lightly 
on  her  arm ; and  when  she  said  this  he  drew 
it  back,  and  stood  before  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a queen,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  a 
very  gallant  gentleman  indeed,  with  the 
sun  shining  on  his  face,  and  his  eyes  shining 
more  brightly  than  the  sun  on  her. 

“ I can’t  go ; ’tis  impossible,”  he  said.  “ I 
love  you  so  dearly  I must  speak  and  say  so. 
Won’t  you  love  me?  Won’t  you  be  my 
wife?  Why  should  it  frighten  you?  My 
life,  sure  you  are  not  afraid  of  me  ?” 

Of  him  ? No ! But  of  herself,  of  the  ten- 
derness in  liis  voice.  Ah ! and  he  knew  it ; 
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he  read  it  in  the  one  glance  she  dared  ven- 
• tore.  His  eyes  grew  triumphant,  his  voice 
steadied. 

“One  little  word — that  is  all.  What, 
won’t  Miss  Flemyng  take  so  much  pity  upon 
a poor  fellow  as  to  tell  me  at  least  I do  not 
displease  her ?”  he  said,  troubled  again;  for 
she  had  turned  her  back  and  was  wringing 
her  hands  with  a kind  of  childish  impa- 
tience. And  then  she  flashed  round  upon 
him  impetuously. 

“How  can  you  be  so  cruel?”  she  cried, 
passionately,  her  eyes  full  of  burning  tears. 

“ Cruel ?'  I!” 

“ Yes,  you ! Do  you  suppose  that  my  lady 
will  take  me  for  a daughter  ? that  I,  poor 
Dorothy  Flemyng,  Stephen’s  teacher,  am  a 
fit  wife  for  Sir  Jasper  Harrington,  the  fine 
gentleman  at  the  Grange  ?” 

Sir  Jasper  interrupted  her  hotly,  jerking 
his  horse’s  bridle  as  he  spoke.  “Because 
you  are  poor,  nttdam  ? Fie  upon  it ! I have 
heard  my  mother  say  that  Mr.  Flemyng’s 
family  is  as  good  as  tiny  round.” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

“ What  do  I care  for  it  all  ?”  he  said,  ea- 
gerly, clasping  her  hand  in  his.  “ Only  say 
you  love  me,  and  set  my  heart  at  rest.” 

The  fire  had  gone  out  of  her  eyes ; she  let 
her  hand  remain,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  sweet,  sorrowful  dignity  new  to  her. 
“ Will  that  content  you  ?”  she  asked.  “ Well, 
then,  I do  not  deny  it.  No,  no ; wait  un- 
til you  have  heard  me  out.  For  see  you 
here.  Sir  Jasper,”  she  went  on  with  a trem- 
bling voice,  but  standing  erect  and  looking 
straight  in  his  face,  “ to  pleasure  you  I have 
let  you  know  what  I thought  death  itself 
should  never  draw  from  me — you  are  a true 
gentleman,  Sir,  and  I do  not  repent — but 
here  it  ends.  Do  you  net  suppose  but  that 
I know  as  well  as  Lady  Harrington  at  the 
Grange  that  I am  no  match  for  her  son? 
And  do  you  not  suppose  that  we  Flemyngs 
have  our  pride  also,  and  that  I could  not 
bear  even  to  hear  her  say  this  to  me  ?” 

Jasper  interrupted  her  again,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  bent  low  over  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  with  the  beautiful  courtly  grace  of  the 
time.  “ She  never  shall,”  he  said. 

“You  don’t  know,”  cried  poor  Dorothy, 
still  fighting  valiantly  against  her  own 
heart.  It  was  very  hard  to  resist  him  when 
he  looked  like  that,  and  when  all  her  soul 
seemed  to  cry  out  on  his  side.  Surely  there 
had  never  been  so  hard  a struggle  for  a poor 
girl  as  this.  And  just  then  ^a  nightingale 
began  her  pathetic  song  in  a little  brake 
close  by.  “You  don’t  know,  you  don’t 
know,”  she  repeated,  imploringly. 

“ I know  that  I shall  never  change — nor 
yon,”  said  J asper,  softly.  “ My  mother  loves 
me  too  well  to  cross  my  happiness.” 

“ Oh,  ’tie  impossible !” 

“ Only  trust  me.” 

But  he  could  gain  no  more.  She  loved 


him,  she  confessed,  but  they  must  not  meet, 
nor  should  he  come  to  the  school  unless  it 
was  with  Lady  Harrington’s  consent  to  ask 
her  of  her  father.  She  would  not  even  let 
him  turn  down  the  little  lane  with  her,  al- 
though he  chafed  a little  at  the  refusal.  He 
stood  watching  the  dainty  little  figure  going 
down  the  lane  through  the  shadowy  evening 
lights,  with  a step  not  so  firm  as  usual,  a 
little  hesitating,  a little  shaken,  for  all  her 
brave  words.  “ She  wants  me  to  take  care 
of  her,  my  darling,”  said  the  young  man  to 
himself,  with  a glad,  triumphant  gleam  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away  again  home.  Miss  Montagu’s  woods 
grew'  dim  and  dusky  in  the  twilight,  and 
Miss  Montagu  herself  rumbled  by  in  her 
great  chariot,  and  sighed  a little  as  she 
caught  a glimpse  of  Sir  Jasper  riding  home 
as  she  came  away,  with  a smile  on  his  face 
which  even  the  twilight  could  not  hide  from 
her. 

As  for  him,  he  had  forgotten  her  before 
she  was  out  of  sight.  Just  at  present  he 
held  something  in  his  heart  which  sent  all 
possibilities,  anxieties,  every  thing  but  the 
bright  present,  out  of  mind.  Twenty-four, 
in  love,  and  beloved ! Is  there  any  magic 
like  this?  A few  years  later  a hundred 
wiser  thoughts  would  have  come  to  him,  but 
no  such  perfection  of  ecstatic  bliss.  Doro- 
thy, younger  in  years,  was  older  in  her  wom- 
anhood, and  in  a sadder  experience  of  life. 
She  was  going  home  troubled  and  happy  at 
once,  while  Jasper’s  dreams  were  not  cloud- 
ed by  any  such  contradictions.  He  had  had 
his  way  from  his  boyhood,  and  do  you  think 
a barrier  could  spring  up  now  ? Oh,  foolish 
prophets,  when  from  the  days  of  fairy  tales 
was  any  thing  impossible  to  princes  in  love  ? 

Almost  every  one  has  seen  the  Grange,  or 
some  place  like  it.  One  of  those  beautiful, 
old,  gray,  tenderly  tinted  houses,  lying  a lit- 
tle low,  with  two  magnificent  lime  avenues 
leading  to  it,  and  curved  sweeps  of  turf 
stretching  away  from  the  front.  It  had  been 
a long  time  in  the  family,  and  out  of  it,  too, 
once  or  twice ; for  the  Harringtons,  like  oth- 
ers, had  their  ups  and  downs.  Nor  could  it 
be  said  to  be  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  family 
now ; for  it  had  only  been  brought  back  by 
Sir  Charles’s  marriage  'with  Miss  Bruce,  the 
present  Lady  Harrington,  and  there  had  been 
a little  soreness  about  her  father’s  determi- 
nation that  it  should  be  settled  unreserved- 
ly upon  her.  Watched  and  waited  for  for  a 
generation  or  two,  this  half  possession  was 
galling.  Women  are  unstable  creatures, 
whom  a little  pique,  a little  flattery,  wrill  in- 
fluence. “ Your  madam  may  upset  th  3 coach 
again,”  said  the  old  grandfather,  in  a fume. 
Nevertheless,  Colonel  Bruce  would  hear  no 
other  terms,  and  here  was  Lady  Harrington 
reigning  at  the  Grange,  and  all  the  world 
feeling  comfortably  assured  that  Sir  Jasper 
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would  reign  after  her,  and  a strict  entail 
once  more  guard  their  old  home  for  the  Har- 
ringtons. 

My  lady  was  in  the  drawing-room  expect- 
ing her  son,  when  she  heard  his  step  in  the 
hall.  Thertf  was  a table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  a nosegay  in  a beau-pot,  one  or  two 
arm-chairs  deserving  of  the  name,  worsted- 
work,  pencil  drawings  and  chalk  heads  round 
the  walls,  wax-lights  standing  about  in  sil- 
ver branches,  old  cabinets,  a spinet,  and  an 
abundance  of  Chelsea  china  figures.  At  the 
table  sat  a handsome  woman  of  about  fifty, 
with  powdered  hair,  and  rubles  of  delicate 
lace  hanging  at  her  elbows,  who  looked  up 
and  shook  her  head  with  a reproachful  smile 
at  Jasper,  as  he  came  in,  all  eagerness. 

“ At  last,  Sir!  Out  on  you  for  a laggard 
wooer !” 

The  young  man  flushed.  He  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  Miss  Montagu,  and  I am  afraid 
the  recollection  did  not  affect  him  pleasant- 
ly. He  said  “Pish!”  a little  angrily,  and 
then  recovered  himself,  went  up  to  his  moth- 
er, and  kissed  her. 

“ I had  to  ride  down  and  speak  to  Dacres 
this  evening,”  he  said,  flinging  himself  into 
an  arm-chair  by  her  side. 

“ You  look  as  if  he  had  given  good  news 
of  the  pheasants,”  said  Lady  Harrington, 
knotting  again.  “ But  I wish  you  had  come 
home  earlier : Miss  Montagu  staid  until  dusk. 
She  looked  very  well  in  her  orange  silk.” 

“ I hate  orange,”  muttered  Jasper. 

“ So  do  I,  in  itself.  But  she  is  so  dark,  it 
becomes  her  admirably.” 

“Dark,  yes.  I don't  like  dark  people. 
You’re  fair,  you  know,  madam,”  said  the 
young  man,  with  a pretty  little  air  of  gal- 
lantry, to  which  she  was  not  insensible. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  caress- 
ingly- 

“ See  here,  Sir,  I won't  have  you  setting 
up  your  old  mother  for  a standard.  I'm  not 
a fool,  aud  I know  that  when  twenty  and 
fifty  are  put  side  by  side,  fifty  fares  poorly  in 
the  comparison ; and  sure  I am  not  a dragon, 
either,  to  grudge  because  'tis  so.  I should 
like  to  welcome  a young  face  here,  Jasper,  to 
brighten  the  old  Grange.” 

“ Not  Miss  Montagu's.” 

“ Why  not  f”  she  asked,  laying  down  her 
work,  and  turning  her  beautiful  grave  face 
toward  him.  “ Believe  me,  my  first  thought 
is  of  your  happiness.  If  I did  not  feel  as- 
sured Miss  Montagu  could  give  you  this, 
Heaven  knows  she  might  own  the  whole 
county,  yet  I would  never  seek  her  for  my 
daughter.  But  she  is  young,  amiable,  hand- 
some, rich — what  more  do  you  want  f” 

“ Only  one  thing.” 

“What?” 

“Madam,  before  I married  a woman,  I 
should  like  to  love  her.  And  I don't  love 
Miss  Montagu.” 

“ But  you  might.” 


I “Never.” 

She  was  silent  for  a moment,  a vexed  shade  • 
on  her  face.  Then  she  said,  quietly,  “In 
that  case  you  are  right;  we  may  consider 
'tis  settled.  But  there  are  others — Miss  Fitz- 
Aubyn — Charlotte  Bassett — ” 

“ She  is  worth  a thousand  of  them  all !” 
burst  out  Jasper,  rapturously,  to  his  moth- 
er's amazement.  “ Mother,”  cried  the  young 
man,  springing  up,  “ there's  no  one  half  so 
good  nor  so  pretty  in  the  world ! What  does 
it  matter  about  the  money  ? We  can  do  as 
we  are.  I shall  die  if  I don't  marry  her,  and 
she  would  be  the  dearest  daughter  in  the 
world  to  you !” 

He  had  her  by  the  hands,  looking  into  her 
face  with  his  young,  eager  eyes,  pouring  out 
a torrent  of  incoherent  words.  The  win- 
dows were  open  to  let  in  the  soft  cool  air,  a 
great  moth  went  blundering  and  whirring 
about  the  ceiling,  and  outside  the  nightin- 
gales were  singing  their  chmus  to  Jasper’s 
words.  “ I love  her ! I love  her !”  he  said ; 

“ I shall  never  care  for  any  but  her !”  Was 
ever  so  tender  a tale  so  little  varied  in  all 
these  years  ? 

“ Who — what  do  you  mean  ?”  cried  Lady 
Harrington,  with  a sickness  at  her  heart. 

“Who?  Who  but  Dorothy — you  know 
Dorothy  Flemyng  ? There's  no  one  like  her ! 
Oh,  mother,  you  will  care  for  her  for  my 
sake !” 

“ Jasper,  let  go  my  hands ! Are  you  mad, 
Sir  ? The  school-master’s  daughter !” 

People  were  fond  of  saying  that  Lady 
Harrington  looked  like  a queen.  She  might 
have  been  Catherine  of  Aragon  now,  stand- 
ing up  with  that  imperious  splendor  in  her 
eyes.  It  tamed  even  the  young  lover's  pas- 
sion. 

“ The  Flemyngs  are  gentlefolk,”  he  said, 
in  a changed  voice,  turning  from  her  and 
walking  a few  steps  toward  the  window. 
Then  he  came  back  and  stood  before  her 
again.  “ I would  have  given  worlds  not  to 
have  vexed  you  in  this  matter.” 

“Vexed  me!”  she  interrupted,  coldly.  “Im- 
possibilities can  scarcely  vex  me.” 

“ But  'twas  not  possible  to  help  it.  She 
is  the  sweetest  creature  that  breathes.  No 
heart  could  resist  her.” 

“ So  yours  has  fallen  into  the  springe  at 
once,”  said  Lady  Harrington,  in  the  same 
cold,  hard  tone. 

J asper  colored  hotly.  “ Any  thing  but  that, 
madam.  Blame  me  as  much  as  you  will,  but 
not  her.  The  poor  little  heart  is  as  innocent 
of  design  in  the  matter  as  yourself.  Is  it 
her  fault  to  be  so  sweet  ?” 

“Sweet,  indeed!  There  are  others  as 
sweet.” 

“ Not  to  me.  When  you  married  my  fa- 
ther, did  you  think  there  was  ever  any  like 
him  in  the  world  ?” 

“ There  never  was.” 

“ Nor  ever  was  a girl  like  her !”  he  cried. 
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44  She  deserves  to  be  a queen — there's  not  one  j 
of  them  can  hold  a candle  to  her.  Mother, 
mother,  you  don't  want  to  break  my  heart !” 

He  had  her  hands  again  and  was  kissing 
them,  and  Lady  Harrington,  although  she 
stood  erect  and  cold,  did  not  repulse  him. 
Were  tender  memories  fighting  within  her  ! 
In  Jasper,  flushed  and  handsome,  did  she 
see  his  father  again!  Did  she  remember 
eager  words  that  had  leaped  from  lips  now 
cold  ! And  the  nightingales,  had  they  once 
sung  a chorus  such  as  they  were  singing  this 
sweet  May  night!  Jasper  poured  out  his 
words  in  a passionate  torrent  — foolish 
words,  perhaps,  but  who  knows  ! There  is, 
after  all,  something  higher  than  wisdom, 
and  this  may  have  been  its  shadow. 

44  Ring  for  Marsham.  This  has  taken  me 
by  surprise,”  she  said,  faintly.  44  We  will 
talk  more  of  it  to-morrow,  when  we  shall 
both  be  cooler.”  And  then  all  of  a sudden 
she  bent  down  and  kissed  him  passionately. 
“Jasper,  Jasper,  what  midsummer  madness 
has  seized  you  !” 

Oh,  foolish  prophets ! The  diamond  may 
be  hidden  by  enchantment  when  the  prince 
rides  forth  on  his  quest,  but  do  not  the  for- 
ests open  and  the  dragons  become  harmless 
while  he  passes  on  triumphantly  to  win  the 
lady-love  who  is  waiting  his  return  ! 

Or — is  it  only  a fairy  tale! 

Lady  Harrington,  who  was  the  dragon, 
lay  awake  all  the  night.  She  thought  of 
the  Grange,  and  the  pictures  in  the  long 
gallery,  and  of  Dorothy  Flemyng,  the  school- 
master's daughter,  venturing  to  sit  where 
Lady  Di  or  Miss  Montagu  might  have  sat ; 
but  think  as  she  would,' there  always  came 
another  figure  before  her  eyes — Jasper's  fa- 
ther, with  the  same  light  in  his  eyes,  the 
same  curl  in  his  wavy  hair.  There  had  been 
a little  difficulty  at  one  period  of  their  woo- 
ing about  the  settlements.  Old  Sir  Hugh 
had  turned  sulky,  sworn  a good  deal,  and 
said  those  words  to  his  son,  44  Your  madam 
will  upset  the  coach  again;”  and  Charles 
had  knelt  down  and  kissed  her  hand,  saying, 
“ As  to  the  Grange,  my  dearest  life,  let  them 
do  what  they  will,  so  only  it  does  not  stand 
between  you  and  me.”  The  words  which 
had  finally  won  her  heart  forever  now  seem- 
ed to  stretch  themselves  and  draw  Jasper 
into  their  tender  clasp.  “ A school — No, 
I can  never  consent.  And  yet,  does  he  love 
lier  so  dearly,  I wonder!”  Poor  dragons! 
They  have  their  treasures  to  defend,  and 
get  wounds  which  no  one  cares  to  bind  up. 
Lady  Harrington  tossed  and  turned,  think- 
ing more  of  Sir  Charles  than  of  Sir  Jasper  in 
spite  of  herself,  until  at  last  she  got  up, 
went  to  a cabinet,  took  out  a miniature  with 
a curl  of  wavy  brown  hair  at  the  back,  and 
fell  a -kissing  it,  with  hot  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks  all  the  while.  We  cover 
up  our  sorrow 8,  and  the  turf  grows  over 
them,  and  sometimes  even  beautiful  flowers, 


but  every  now  and  then  there  comes  an 
earthquake  and  the  graves  open. 

In  the  morning  Stephen  ran  into  her  room 
with  a little  puppet-show  in  his  arms. 

44  I am  to  show  it  to  Miss  Flemyng.  I may 
take  it,  mayn't  I,  mother!  We  are  going 
to  make  the  puppets  dance  for  Mrs.  Harriot 
to  see.” 

44  You  are  too  old  for  puppets,”  answered 
Lady  Harrington,  sharply.  “ Sure  a lad  of 
your  age  might  find  better  to  do  than  to  play 
with  the  women.” 

44  And  so  I do,”  Stephen  said,  flushing.  44  I 
fought  with  young  Bassett  the  other  day.” 

44  And  what  for,  then  V ' 

44  He  said  his  sister  was  as  pretty  as  Doro- 
thy, and  I said  that  was  a lie,  and  so  wo 
fought,  and  I licked  him.” 

It  was  hard  upon  Lady  Harrington,  this 
double  devotion,  and  her  face  was  at  its 
coldest  when  she  called  to  Jasper  a little 
later  to  come  into  the  morning-room.  As 
for  him,  he  had  no  fears.  It  is  those  who 
have  felt  the  jolts  in  the  road  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  them,  and  with  him  there 
had  been  very  easy  going.  Dorothy  was 
his  absolutely ; his  mother  would  come  round. 
He  went  after  her,  and  stood  waiting  with 
a careless  grace,  one  hand  resting  on  the  ta- 
ble, his  face  unclouded  by  any  anxiety.  It 
was  she  who  was  troubled. 

44 Jasper — ” she  began;  and  then,  very 
abruptly,  44  Were  you  in  your  senses  last 
night !” 

44  Why  not,  madam  !” 

“And  you  love  this — this  girl!” 

44  I adore  her.” 

44  Think,  Jasper.  Are  you  sure  of  your- 
self! Could  you  not  learn  to  like  Miss 
Montagu  f” 

44  Not  if  she  were  a queen  and  my  sweet 
Dorothy  a beggar.  Y ou  would  swear  it  your- 
self, if  you  were  1 1”  cried  the  young  man,  ra- 
diantly. 

44  Do  not  say  so,  Sir.  I should  think  of 
the  Harringtons  before  I made  love  to  a poor 
school-master's  daughter.” 

44  Madam,  she  would  grace  a dukedom.” 

44  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jasper,  spare  me  any 
fooling ! I am  in  my  dotage  now,  I believe, 
to  think  of  such  madness.  And  I make  no 
promises,  remember — I promise  nothing ; 
but  I will  see  the  girl — hush ! no  raptures ; 
I can  not  bear  them — I will  see  her.  How 
the  disgrace  can  be  covered  I do  not  know. 
'Tis  impossible,  I believe,  to  hide  it.  She 
must  give  up  her  own  family  absolutely: 
that  is  a necessity.  The  father  must  leave 
the  place ; you  and  she  must  remain  absent 
for  a time — ” 

44  Any  thing,  any  thing — ” 

44  And  I do  not  promise  this.  I must  see 
her.  She  may  not  agree  to  the  conditions. 
Nay,  'tis  folly  to  hope  it.  She  will  not  let 
the 4 ladyship'  slip  so  easily,”  said  Lady  Har- 
rington, bitterly. 
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“ She  will  give  up  all  for  me,”  Jasper  said, 
with  easy  confidence. 

“ As  I am  doing,”  thought  Lady  Harring- 
ton. But  she  did  not  speak— only  glanced 
at  him  and  rang  the  bell.  “ Let  the  chariot 
be  got  ready,  and  desire  Marsham  to  go  down 
in  it  to  Mr.  Flemyng,  with  my  compliments 
to  Miss  Flemyng,  and  I should  be  glad  if  she 
can  spare  an  hour  to  come  to  speak  with  me.” 

Poor  Dorothy ! She  had  thought  of  many 
things,  but  not  of  driving  up  to  the  Grange 
in  this  desolate  grandeur,  with  my  lady’s 
own  woman  opposite,  and  an  oppressive 
sense  of  guiltiness  weighing  her  down.  She 
thought  she  must  die  of  shame  if  Lady  Har- 
rington reproached  her  with  all  the  things 
Jasper  had  said,  and  she  could  neither 
deny  them  nor  forget  their  sweetness.  Her 
heart  bounded  when  she  saw  him  standing 
on  the  steps  waiting  her  arrival,  but  then 
she  felt  as  though  she  ought  not  to  raise  her 
eyes  in  answer  to  his  eager  whisper  at  the 
very  door  of  my  lady’s  room.  There  was  a 
mist  before  her  eyes  as  she  went  in  and  made 
a little  courtesy,  and  stood  trembling.  Jas- 
per had  but  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
whispered  those  words  which  added  to  her 
confusion,  and  then  he  closed  it  again,  and 
left  her,  as  it  were,  defenseless.  The  room 
was  familiar  to  her,  but  now  it  all  seemed 
strange.  Lady  Harrington  had  twice  re- 
quested her  to  sit  down  before  she  gathered 
the  sense  of  the  words.  There  was  a Chelsea 
china  shepherdess  close  beside  her,  dancing, 
with  pathetic,  beseeching  eyes.  Why  do 
these  figures  so  often  look  at  us  with  such 
sad  reproachfulness  out  of  their  merriment  f 
Dorothy  found  hereelf  vaguely  pitying  the 
little  woman  condemned  to  dance,  until,  in 
the  midst  of  a whirl  and  hum,  she  began 
to  hear  Lady  Harrington’s  words  resolving 
themselves. 

“ which  I do  not  conceal  from  you  has 

been  a very  unexpected  blow.  Sir  Jasper 
has,  unless  I misunderstand,  spoken  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  affection  he  professes  to 
entertain  for  you.” 

Lady  Harrington  scarcely  required  an  an- 
swer, but  she  accepted  the  girl’s  imploring 
look,  and  the  color  that  rushed  swiftly  into 
her  face. 

“I  am  desirous  not  to  blame  you.  You 
may  have  been  imprudent,  but  I am  aware 
there  are  excuses  to  be  made  for  a young 
woman  in  your  position,  and  I am  willing  to 
take  these  into  consideration.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  difference  between  what  he 
desires  and  the  prospects  which  lie  before 
him ; they  are  self-evident.” 

She  waited  for  an  answer,  and  something 
like  a murmured  “Yes,  madam,”  sounded. 
The  little  shepherdess  looked  at  poor  Doro- 
thy with  sympathizing  eyes.  “I  dance — I 
must  dance,”  she  seemed  to  say,  “but  the 
world  is  full  of  sadness  all  the  time.”  Lady 


Harrington  little  thought  that  what  ap- 
peared most  dreadful  to  Dorothy  was  that 
any  one  should  talk  openly  of  this  beautiful 
new  happiness,  which  was  happiness  in  spite 
of  all  its  thorns.  It  seemed  profanity.  She 
felt  it  never  could  be  hers,  but  meanwhile 
the  dream  of  it  was  a sacred  possession,  too 
dear  to  be  thus  discussed.  And  the  girl,  on 
her  part,  knew  as  little  of  the  storm  in  the 
heart  of  the  stem  judge  who  sat  opposite  to 
her,  and  clutched  in  her  hand  a little  minia- 
ture, with  a brown  curl  set  in  its  back, 
which  pleaded  silently  for  the  boy  whose 
father  was  dead.  Pleaded,  although  she 
went  on  inexorably ! 

“ I must  request  you  to  review  your  own 
position  as  well  as  his.  Neither  in  birth  nor 
position  is  there  any  thing  to  excuse  such  a 
marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Your  fa- 
ther is  a schoolmaster,  holding  an  obscure 
preferment;  nor  am  I aware  that  he  has 
patrons  likely  to  assist  him  to  one  more 
honorable.” 

She  paused  again.  Dorothy  was  silent, 
but  she  lifted  her  head,  and  began  to  recover 
her  self-possession. 

“ I may  conclude,  then,  that  he  has  no 
such  prospects?  Pardon  me  for  speaking 
openly:  in  such  a case  plain  words  are  in 
every  respect  the  best.  My  son  has  com- 
mitted an  act  of  egregious  folly,  and  the 
most  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  would 
have  been  to  send  for  your  father,  but  cir- 
cumstances made  me  prefer  this  direct  in- 
terview— ” 

“ Madam,”  interrupted  Dorothy,  in  a low 
voice,  which  was  not  altogether  steady  when 
she  began,  “forgive me  if  I say  that  further 
words  are  unnecessary.  When  Sir  Jasper 
Harrington  spoke  to  me  last  evening  about 
— what — what  you  know,  I told  him  that  it 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  accept 
the  honor.  He  knows  I never  thought  of  it. 
There  is  no  need  for  your  ladyship  to  explain 
any  thing  more.” 

Her  voice  trembled,  the  bright  color  came 
and  went  in  her  cheek,  but  she  stood  up 
resolutely,  and  made  another  little  courtesy, 
as  if  to  take  leave,  with  a quiet  dignity 
which  Lady  Harrington  noticed  with  ap- 
proval. Dorothy’s  words  had  given  her  a 
sudden  hope.  If  the  girl’s  good  feeling  could 
be  worked  upon,  the  tangle  might  yet  be 
smoothed,  and  Jasper  would  Boon  recover 
the  little  smart. 

“ Very  well  said,  child,”  she  returned,  with 
more  kindness  than  she  had  yet  spoken. 
“ You  have  shown  a very  proper  feeling,  and 
I shall  not  forget  it.  We  will  try'  to  set  this 
matter  right  before  you  go ; so  you  shall  sit 
down  again  until  I return.” 

Dorothy  would  not  sit  down  again.  Her 
heart  was  full  almost  to  bursting.  Ob,  what 
had  she  done  to  bring  upon  herself  all  this 
dreadful  delight,  this  sorrow  which  she  could 
not  wish  away ! She  might  never  speak  to 
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Jasper  again ; but  be  bad  loved  ber,  be  bad 
called  ber  bis  life.  Nothing  can  alter  the 
past,  for  without  it  life  would  be  too  sad. 
And  then  in  a moment  there  were  voices 
outside — voices  and  quick  steps;  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  Jasper  came  hurrying 
in  with  bis  mother.  Her  band  was  on  bis 
arm,  but  be  threw  it  off  and  strode  up  to 
Dorothy. 

“ Sweetest  Miss  Flemyng” — without  giv- 
ing her  a moment — “ do  you  love  me  t” 

“ That  is  un — ” 

“ Madam, ” he  said,  turning  quickly  on  his 
mother,  “ pardon  me,  but  this  is  a question 
solely  between  us  two.  Afterward  others 
may  arise,  but  I will  ask  for  this  assurance. 
Sure  my  dearest  life  will  not  refuse  to  give 
it  me/7  he  went  on,  with  his  voice  ffcdl  of 
tender  persuasion. 

“ I have  told  my  lady,”  faltered  Dorothy. 

“ Tell  me ! I will  not  have  you  forsworn. 
Have  you  said  you  do  not  care  for  me,  when 
you  know  you  have  all  my  heart  f”  he  said, 
impetuously. 

“ Oh  no,  Sir,  no ! But — ” 

“ There — that’s  enough.  Madam,  ’tis  not 
as  you  said.” 

“Jasper,  you  are  dreaming;  I protest  I 
never  asked  such  a question.” 

“Nay,  you  said  she  was  willing  to  give 
me  up.  Dorothy,  you  will  not  do  so  f” 

“ There  never  was  any  thing  to  give  up,” 
said  she,  trying  to  speak  resolutely. 

“You  say  it  since  you  think  you  must. 
But  I knew  I might  trust  you,  although  my 
mother  wishes  to  break  my  heart.” 

He  was  so  ftdl  of  contradictions,  so  loving, 
so  petulant,  so  manly,  and  yet  so  boyish,  that 
Lady  Harrington,  in  spite  of  her  vexation, 
could  not  help  smiling.  Then  he  was  at  her 
side  in  a moment  with  a hundred  protesta- 
tions, and  all  the  time  the  miniature  clasped 
in  her  hand  brought  back  Sir  Charles  with 
the  same  eagerness  in  his  eyes.  “ Any  thing 
but  that  the  Grange  should  come  between 
us.”  A quarter  of  a century,  and  yet  it 
seemed  but  one  day. 

“Jasper,”  she  said,  slowly,  “you  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  weakness.” 

“ You  wiU  be  the  best  and  dearest  of 
mothers;  you  will  never  repent.  My  Do- 
rothy, tell  her  she  will  never  repent.” 

“ But  there  are  the  conditions.” 

“ Any  thing,  every  thing.  She  wiU  give 
up  all  for  my  sake,  as  I would  for  hers. — WiU 
you  not,  my  life  f ” 

“Hash,  Jasper;  hear  me  mit,  Sir,”  went 
• on  Lady  Harrington,  keepin^ier  eyes  fixed 
on  him.  “The  connection  would  present 
an  insuperable  bar.  Miss  Flemyng  must  be 
content  to  break  through  it  altogether ; the 
school  must  be  forgotten,  and  to  that  end 
Mr.  Flemyng  must  leave  the  place  at  once.” 

This  time  it  was  not  Jasper,  but  Dorothy, 
who  hashed  out  impetuously.  “Madam, 
my  father,  my  dear  father  leave  the  place ! 


Do  you  think  I would  give  him  up  to  win 
any  man  on  earth  ? Out  on  me,  that  I have 
listened  so  long,  and  him  so  good,  so  gentle ! 
What  would  he — what  would  my  aunt  Har- 
riot do  without  me  f Did  you  believe  I could 
be  so  wicked  as  to  desert  them  t Never,  nev- 
er, madam !” 

Lady  Harrington  was  looking  at  her  by 
this  time,  and  not  without  admiration. 
There  was  something  in  the  girl’s  words 
which  touched  her,  and  yet,  perhaps,  it 
was  only  natural  she  should  accept  the  es- 
cape they  opened. 

“ Nothing  more,  then,  need  be  said,”  she 
answered,  coldly. 

“Madam!”  cried  Jasper,  reproachfully. — 
“Dorothy;  you  do  not  mean  it — you  did 
not  hear  aU.” 

“I  heard  sufficient,”  she  said,  trembling 
with  emotion.  “ I heard  my  father  insulted, 
and  there  is  no  one  but  me  to  be  on  bis  side. 
Are  the  Flemyngs  dirt  under  your  feet,  that 
they  should  be  so  scorned  f Sir,  I never 
sought  your  love.” 

“ What,  will  you  not  bear  somewhat  for 
me  t — Mother,  you  do  not  mean  it  f ” 

“ I mean  no  insult ; but  for  the  rest,  Jas- 
per, I have  gone  to  the  utmost.  You  have 
your  choice.” 

He  bent  over  Dorothy,  and  said,  softly, 
“ I have  chosen.  Let  the  Grange  go.” 

But  a storm  of  feeling  was  tearing  her. 
She  looked  up  and  answered  as  proudly  as 
his  mother : “ It  shall  never  be  said  that  Dor- 
othy Flemyng  stood  between  you  and  your 
birthright.  And  to  leave  this  place  would 
be  to  leave  my  father.” 

u You  do  not  care  for  him  more  than  for 
me!” 

“ I care  for  him  so  much  that  I wiH  never 
go  from  him.” 

He  turned  away,  stung  to  the  quick.  • “ A 
fine  love,  indeed  I”  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth.  “ Madam,  I think  you  Vere  right ; I 
care  not  much  for  a heart  in  which  I come 
second.” 

“ I wiU  go,  if  you  please,”  Dorothy  said, 
breathing  quickly,  and  struggling  to  keep 
back  tears  which  frightened  her  from  their 
nearness.  Lady  Harrington,  who  saw  it  aU 
going  as  she  would  have  it,  was  able  to  look 
on  with  interestaand  a little  reluctant  admi- 
ration. Jasper,  who  thought  Dorothy  would 
have  flown  into  his  anus,  was  deeply  hurt 
that  any  sacrifice  should  seem  to  her  un- 
reasonable. He  felt  that  he  was  giving  up 
much,  and  he  expected  a return.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  been  more  than  mortal  not  to 
recognize  the  advantages  of  his  position ; he 
loved  Dorothy ; but  was  he  not  Sir  Jasper 
Harrington,  young,  rich,  handsome,  flatter- 
ed, and  should  she  not  at  least  be  sensible  of 
the  honor  done  to  herf  Lady  Harrington 
rang  the  bell ; Jasper  conducted  Dorothy  to 
the  carriage ; she  dared  not  glauce  at  him, 
nor  did  she  see  his  low  bow  of  farewell. 
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Farewell,  farewell.  The  footman  clambered 
up ; the  old  chariot  rolled  away.  Was  this 
the  ending  of  it  all,  love  changed  to  anger, 
Dorothy  crying  among  the  cushions  of  the 
old  coach!  It  is  not  the  dragons  nor  the 
forests  barring  the  way,  but  the  prince  him- 
self who  has  turned  aside.  And  so  they  go 
away  from  each  other,  and  the  shadows  grow 
darker,  and  the  clouds  gather,  and  through 
the  trees  there  floats  a little  sorrowful  echo 
full  of  pain.  “ Farewell,  farewell.” 

After  the  storm  comes  a lull,  say  the  con- 
solers ; only  they  forget  that  the  lull  is  at 
all  times  harder  to  endure  than  the  storm. 
Every  sharp  keen  sorrow  has  its  excitement. 
The  ship  is  foundering,  but  who  and  what 
will  reach  the  port ! The  hurricane  is  sweep- 
ing down  the  mountain-side,  but  there  is  the 
struggle  to  protect  our  dwelling.  It  is  after- 
ward, when  all  is  calm  again,  that  the  deso- 
lation is  most  desolate.  It  had  been  very 
terrible  to  Dorothy  to  go  up  and  confront 
grand  Lady  Harrington,  and  to  drive  away 
feeling  that  a worse  gulf  than  rank  or  riches 
had  suddenly  gaped  between  her  and  Jasper ; 
but  her  brave  little  heart  had  never  sunk 
then  as  it  sank  when  she  was  in  the  quiet, 
ugly,  sheltering  old  home  again,  with  its  lit- 
•tle  expressionless  windows,  and  the  syca- 
more-trees shading  the  green  alley,  and  a 
heap  of  blotted  exercise-books  lying  before 
her  on  the  window-seat.  This  quiet  was  a 
hundred  times  more  oppressive  than  a whirl 
could  have  been ; it  lay  like  a dead-weight 
on  her  heart,  where  no  one  could  share  it 
with  her ; it  stretched  out  before  her  like  a 
nightmare — so  maify  days,  so  mauy  nights. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  spared  many  stings : 
she  had  a fine,  just  temper;  she  felt  no  bit- 
terness against  Lady  Harrington,  scarcely  a 
tender  reproach  against  Jasper ; what  they 
had  said  was  from  their  own  side,  and  what 
it  should  have  been.  The  little  reproach 
that  smarted  was  that  Jasper  should  have 
asked  her  to  sacrifice  her  father.  “How 
could  he  think  I could  be  false  to  him, 
and  yet  trust  me  for  true  t”  said  the  faith- 
ful little  daughter,  with  a sharp  paug  that 
he  she  loved  should  have  tempted  her  to 
such  unworthiness.  Do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Flemyng  or  poor  Mrs.  Hanriot  suffered  for 
her  suffering.  Every  act  of  hers  toward 
them  at  this  time  was  weighted  with  a 
double  tenderness;  she  smiled  bravely  at 
them,  although  she  fancied  there  could  be 
no  more  smiles  for  herself  through  the  long 
years. 

One  day,  when  work  was  over,  her  father 
called  to  her  from  the  garden.  Dorothy 
knew  directly  that  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty on  which  she  was  to  be  consulted, 
some  entanglement  which  it  would  tax  her 
ingenuity  to  set  right.  She  laid  aside  the 
muslin  neckerchief  she  was  hemming,  and 
xan  down  the  stairs.  He  was  pacing  up  and 


down  under  the  sycamores  in  the  dim  twi- 
light ; and  at  first,  beyond  a kind  smile,  took 
no  notice  of  her.  “ O fallacem  hominum 
spem,  fragilemque  Fortunam !”  she  heard 
him  saying,  under  his  breath.  Dorothy  was 
used  to  these  fits  of  abseuce  when  his  mind 
w as  in  the  old  folios  where  he  really  lived ; 
she  waited  a moment,  and  then  touched  his 
arm. 

“ You  want  me,  Sir,  do  you  not  f” 

“ I,  child  ? No,”  said  Mr.  Flemyng,  mildly. 

“ Indeed,  Sir,  you  called  to  me  to  come.” 

“ Did  I f There  was  something,  I remem- 
ber. Perhaps  my  sister  Foster  knows.” 

“ Is  it  the  boys  T”  suggested  Dorothy. 

“ It  was  a letter,  I believe.  Ah,  yes,” 
said  Mr.  Flemyng,  changing  his  tone  into 
one  of  concern ; “ it  is  here.  See,  Dorothy ; 
you  will  grieve  to  part  with  one  of  your  pu- 
pils, a pleasant  little  lad,  too,  of  good  parts. 
It  must  have  been  that  of  which  I desired 
to  speak,  for  the  letter  has  just  been  brought. 
And  stay;  there  was  something  else  which 
Evans  told  me  at  the  time,  something  of  Sir 
Jasper,  I believe ; but  it  does  not  concern  us 
so  nearly,  and  it  has  slipped  my  memory.” 

Dorothy  held  the  great  gilt-edged  sheet 
in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  father  with  a 
quivering  lip. 

“ It  has  slipped  my  memory,”  he  repeated, 
dreamily ; and  then  went  on,  “ Barbara”  (he 
often  called  her  Barbara  — her  mother's 
name),  “ Rolston  has  been  here  this  evening 
about  taking  away  little  Dick.  It  would 
be  a pity,  for  the  boy  has  most  amazingly 
progressed  of  late.  But  I forget  something 
Rolston  told  me  about  the  otops.  He  can 
not  pay,  and  I thought  it  better  to  tell  him 
the  lad  might  remain.” 

“ Without  payment,  Sir?” 

“ Nay,  child,  we  can  afford  an  act  of  kind- 
ness now  and  then.  We  have  young  Mor- 
ton, and  young  Harrington — ” 

Dorothy  held  the  letter  to  him  silently. 
Mr.  Flemyng  took  it,  and  glanced  at  it  with 
a puzzled  air. 

“ Ah,  I had  forgotten,”  he  said,  presently. 
“We  shall  have  little  Harrington  no  longer. 
I have  been  rash  again,  I fear;  but  yet,  if 
they  are  so  poor — child,  if  they  are  so  poor, 
he  may  come.  We  shall  never  be  the  losers ; 
or,  if  we  are,  it  will  be  made  right  one  day.” 

There  was  a tone  of  sincere  gratitude  about 
Lady  Harrington's  letter  announcing  Ste- 
phen's withdrawal.  She  thanked  Mr.  Flem- 
yng  cordially,  almost  warmly.  Dorothy 
knew  that  she  had  only  taken  the  step  be- 
cause she  tlurnghb  it  well  to  break  all  the 
links  between  the  Grange  and  the  school ; 
and  it  was  a link,  as  the  girl  felt,  for  with 
Stephen  by  her  side  the  separation  from  Jas- 
per did  not  seem  so  entire.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Besides  the  great  ache,  a hundred  little 
stings  seemed  to  dart  out  at  her,  petty  and 
hateful,  but  none  the  less  real.  For  the 
payment  they  received  from  Stephen  was  of 
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no  small  consequence  to  tbe  little  household, 
and  with  this  loss  Dick  Rolston  suddenly 
fell  upon  their  charity.  Dorothy’s  patience 
fled  when  she  thought  of  Rolston’s  false 
tongue,  and  of  Dick’s  appetite  and  copy- 
books. And  what  tidings  were  those  which 
Evans  had  brought  of  Sir  Jasper?  Would 
she  ever  see  him  agaiu?  Could  she  ever 
bear  to  see  him  ? Ah,  yes,  she  could  bear 
any  thing,  so  that  every  now  and  then  her 
hungry  heart  might  have  its  craving  stilled 
by  a sight,  however  distant.  To-morrow 
was  Sunday,  and  then  he  would  be  with  his 
mother  at  church.  Would  the  day  ever 
come!  It  came  at  last,  a sweet  summer 
day,  with  a sky  of  tender,  unfathomable 
blue,  with  larks  whistling  exultingly,  with 
honeysuckle  flinging  itself  over  the  hedges, 
and  the  country  people  strolling  along  the^ 
deep  lanes  to  the  little  ivy-covered,  pictur- 
esque, damp  old  church.  Dorothy,  Mrs. 
Foster,  and  Mr.  Flemyng,  with  a train  of 
half  a dozen  little  boys,  reached  the  lich- 
gate just  as  the  Grange  carriage  drove  up. 
Poor  Dorothy  ! If  only  she  could  have  sunk 
into  the  earth ; if  her  father  would  but  have 
hurried  on.  But  no ; his  sister  was  on  one 
arm,  his  daughter  on  the  other,  and  he  stood 
back  a little  to  let  my  lady  get  out,  and  to 
lift  his  hat  to  her  in  his  gentle,  courteous 
fashion.  Stephen,  in  a little  red  coat,  was 
with  her,  and  when  he  saw  Dorothy  he  tried 
to  break  away,  but  my  lady  held  his  hand 
firmly.  She  never  smiled  more  sweetly  on 
the  little  group,  wanting  to  show  Dorothy 
that  now  it  was  all  at  an  end,  and  she  was 
conqueror,  and  bore  no  malice.  Conqueror 
indeed,  as  the  girl  thought,  with  a sudden 
flush ; it  had  been  but  an  unequal  combat 
between  this  great  lady,  with  her  riches  and 
her  rank  and  her  jewels  and  her  beauty,  and 
herself.  The  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes  as 
she  courtesied,  and  knew  that  Lady  Har- 
rington was  smiling  down  upon  her,  and 
that  Jasper  was  not  there.  They  went  into 
the  little  church  one  after  another.  Could 
Dorothy  ever  forget  that  day?  She  had 
thought  that  perhaps  Jasper  would  go,  hut 
now  she  was  sure  he  had  gone ; and  the  shad- 
ow and  the  reality  are  different  enough,  as 
we  have  all  fouud  out  by  this  time.  For 
some  time  she  understood  nothing,  heard 
nothing;  the  passionate  throbbing  of  her 
heart  stilled  all  sounds  except  a dull,  monot- 
onous hum  of  voices,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  shrill  crow  of  a cock  in  the  farm- 
yard close  at  hand.  By-and-by  fiddles  and 
bass-viols  and  flutes  began  to  quaver  from 
the.  singing-loft,  and  they  all  stood  up  to 
sing  the  morniug  hymn.  It  was  an  odd  per- 
version of  music,  with  quaint  profane  little 
runs  and  twirls  about  it ; but  the  summer 
sunshine  stole  lovingly  into  the  church,  and 
through  the  porch  you  could  see  cool  green  I 
shadows,  and  the  people  sang  out  cheerily,  j 
and  the  straightforward  simplicity  of  the ! 


old  psalm  seemed  to  arrest  Dorothy’s  wan- 
dering fancies,  and  go  direct  to  her  heart. 
She  had  done  right,  and  though  it  had  cost 
her  something,  there  was  a sweet,  serene 
consciousness  which  by-and-by  would  grow 
into  peace.  Dorothy  had  conquered  more 
nobly  than  Lady  Harrington,  although  just 
now  she  was  feeling  the  jar  and  whirl  of 
the  conflict.  Poor  Mrs.  Harriot  clung  to  her 
and  looked  down  on  the  little  figure  with 
wistful,  tremulous  looks,  not  even  quite  sure 
of  the  familiar  tones,  or  whether  it  was 
right  they  should  be  standing  there  singing ; 
and  Dorothy  caught  Farmer  Rolston’s  tri- 
umphant eye.  They  wanted  her  indeed  to 
protect  them.  There  had  been  Love,  young, 
strong,  beautiful,  opening  wide  his  arms, 
and  calling ; and  another  Love,  sad,  weak, 
unconsciously  pathetic,  appealing  mutely  to 
her.  She  had  chosen  the  most  divine,  and 
do  you  think  that  by-and-by  she  would  not 
also  learn  its  greater  loveliness  ? Nay,  why 
do  I say  by-and-by?  Though  Jasper  was* 
gone,  and  Lady  Harrington  was  conqueror, 
and  the  girl’s  heart  felt  crushed  and  bruised, 
it  was  with  her  now,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine. 

But  there  was  something  at  hand  which 
she  little  expected.  When  she  had  reached 
home,  and  had  run  up  to  her  own  room,  a 
letter  was  lying  on  the  table.  How  it  got 
there  Dorothy  never  knew ; but  she  did  not 
think  about  that  at  first ; she  caught  it  up 
and  kissed  it,  and  opened  it  greedily,  long- 
ing for  some  line  of  reconciliation. 

“ For  Heaven’s  Bake,  madam,  send  me  word  that  ’tls 
a cruel  mistake,  for  I am  almost  distracted  when  1 
think  upon  that  day.  Sure,  I must  have  been  a wretch, 
or  you  could  not  have  cast  me  off  so  ; but  if  you  could 
only  know  a little  how  I love  you,  you  would  not  be 
so  hard.  What,  do  yon  not  love  me  well  enough  to 
give  up  your  home  for  me,  when  I am  willing  to  give 
up  mine  forever?  My  mother  believes  me  to  have 
gone  to  London,  and  so  I was  on  the  road,  not  caring 
much  what  came  of  me;  but  every  Btep  away  from 
you  costs  me  so  dear  that  I have  stopped  at  Mildon, 
at  Will  Carter’s  coffee-house,  until  I hear  one  word 
from  you  whether  you  be  not  a little  relented  to  one 
whose  whole  heart  is  yours.  Dacres  w'ill  send  his  boy 
for  an  answer  to  this.  I could  write  forever,  but  that 
each  moment  seems  an  hour  before  I know  my  fate. 
One  word  will  bring  me  to  your  feet— only  say  that  no 
one  shall  stand  between  us*  Sure  you  will  not  refuse 
to  give  up  something  for  me  ?” 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  it  Dorothy 
was  kissing  the  letter  again,  and  raining 
down  tears  upon  it,  it  was  so  sweet  to  feel 
herself  still  loved,  when  she  had  been  think- 
ing Jasper  had  cast  her  ont  of  his  heart  for- 
ever. She  was  no  haughty  beauty,  arrogant 
of  conquest,  and  secure  in  her  own  charms, 
but  rather  thought  so  little  of  herself  that 
it  only  seemed  strange  he  should  once  have 
loved,  and  not  that  his  love  had  ended. 
Give  up  something  ? Ah ! what  would  she 
not  have  given  up  that  was  her  own,  were 
it  only  out  of  gratitude  for  so  sweet  a plead- 
I ing  ? It  was  not  for  herself ; surely  he 
I would  understand  that  now.  I think  it 
I was  the  truest  unselfishness  of  love  which 
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gave  her  strength  to  write  the  brave  little 
words  with  which  she  answered  that  letter ; 
but  perhaps  there  are  not  many  men  who 
would  have  read  them  so,  and  Jasper  could 
not  see  the  tears  or  the  kisses. 

“Dear  Sib,— The  letter  you  have  writ  has  given 
me  a lively  pleasure,  for  I feared  I had  not  expressed 
myself  in  a proper  manner,  and  that  you  had  misun- 
derstood my  meaning.  I am  very  grateful  for  the 
honor  you  have  Bhowcd  me ; but,  indeed,  what  you 
wish  can  never  be,  for  my  lady  was  quite  right  in 
what  she  said,  and  I could  never  give  up  my  dear 
father  nor  my  poor  aunt,  that  need  so  much  care. 
Pray,  Sir,  do  not  think  any  more  about  me,  that  am 
not  worth  it ; but  be  sure  that  you  have  the  prayers 
and  heart-felt  wishes  of  your  most  humble  sen-ant, 

“ Dorothy  Flrmyhg.” 

And  so  he  had.  Innocent  prayers  that 
shielded  him,  perhaps,  many  a time. 

After  that,  although  she  heard  no  more 
from  Jasper,  Dorothy’s  heart  was  lighter. 
She  had  a simple  faith  in  his  understanding. 
She  thought  he  would  think  of  her  no  more, 
and  yet  hoped  he  would  think  kindly.  It 
would  have  hurt  her  terribly  to  know  that 
foolish  Jasper  was  away  in  London,  fighting 
with  love  and  pride  and  anger,  vowing  he 
would  dream  of  her  no  more,  and  then,  with 
a despairing  fit  upon  him,  that  he  would  go 
fight  the  Americans,  since  life  was  not  worth 
keeping  with  no  hope  of  Dorothy.  He  went 
into  many  a wild  place,  but  still  I think 
those  prayers  shielded  him. 

At  home  Lady  Harrington  ruled  with  a 
high  hand,  making  no  sign  of  missing  her 
eldest  son;  and  Miss  Montagu  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her  suitors,  but  drove  over 
to  the  Grange  periodically,  and  heard  bits 
of  Jasper’s  letters,  and  drove  back  again  in 
her  great  chariot,  as  she  bad  driven  that 
May  evening  when  Jasper  was  coming  in 
triumph  from  his  wooing,  and  thought  of 
him,  sighing,  every  time  she  passed  the  bit 
of  heathery  common  along  which  she  had 
seen  him  ride  with  a smile  upon  his  face ; 
and  Dorothy  struggled  and  fought  for  the 
two  gentle,  dependent  old  people  who  rested 
upon  her,  and  tamed  the  boys,  and  did  bat- 
tle bravely  with  grim  poverty,  and  never 
lost  her  brightness  nor  her  lovable  beauty 
in  spite  of  all. 

It  was  only  One  Strength  which  could 
have  made  her  so  strong,  for  those  were 
hard  times  with  them — a hard  summer,  a j 
hard  autumn,  a bard  winter.  The  merciful 
cloud  lay  heavily  now  on  poor  Mrs.  Harriot’s 
feeble  faculties.  She  needed  more  care  and 
soothing  every  month,  and  there  was  no  one 
to  give  it  but  Dorothy.  When  Mr.  Flemyng 
awoke  to  it,  it  distressed  him  so  greatly 
that  his  daughter  could  only  gently  try  to 
lead  him  from  the  thought.  She  had  a hun- 
dred little  tender  wiles  and  craftinesses 
which  would  have  made  you  smile — or  per- 
haps cry,  if  their  pathetic  side  had  struck 
you.  And  as  for  him,  she  had  always  been 
forced  to  be  his  protector  since  her  mother 


died.  His  gentleness,  his  simplicity,  his 
trustfulness,  his  fits  of  absence — all  required 
her  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  He  would 
give  his  coat  to  a beggar— or  his  wig  either, 
for  that  matter — suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
frauded glaringly,  and  yet  somehow  he  al- 
ways shamed  the  people  who  cheated  him. 
It  was  so  impossible  to  his  nature  to  believe 
in  wrong,  that  wrong  had  at  least  a desire 
to  deck  itself  in  better  clothing  before  him. 

So  the  little  household  fared  as  best  they 
might.  The  boys’  appetites  sometimes  ap- 
palled Dorothy;  but  she  was  a rare  little 
housewife,  and  then,  as  has  been  said,  she 
was  a queen  among  them,  and  liked  them 
as  they  liked  her.  But  there  was  one  ele- 
ment of  discord.  Dick  Rolston  had  always 
been  a big,  hulking,  unmannerly  fellow ; but 
since  Mr.  Flemyng’s  charity  had  been  ex- 
tended to  him,  the  boy  had  become  almost 
intolerable,  especially  to  Dorothy.  There 
had  been  one  or  two  gallant  fights  on  her 
behalf ; but  Dick  was  too  big  to  be  van- 
quished, and  the  boys  could  do  nothing  ex- 
cept agree  to  hate  and  despise  him — and 
avoid  his  great  fist.  Dorothy  tried  to  con- 
quer him  with  her  most  winning  ways,  but 
in  vain.  He  grudged  even  receiving  her 
help  in  his  lessons,  and  once  was  so  insolent 
that  it  would  have  been  open  rebellion  if 
she  had  not  flashed  round  upon  him  in 
her  spirited  manner.  “ To  a woman ! For 
shame,  Sir!”  she  said,  with  her  eyes  full  on 
him ; and  my  gentleman’s  color  rose,  and  he 
was  mute.  It  may  be  imagined  how  the 
school  crowed  after  this  at  their  enemy’s 
discomfiture ; but  still  it  was  in  the  dark  or 
in  corners,  for  fear  of  his  fist.  Mr.  Flemyng 
had  ever  a word  of  excuse,  but  Dorothy 
thought  it  hard  they  should  do  60  much  and 
get  not  even  a grateful  look  for  their  pains. 
If  she  had  possessed  a wider  experience  of 
life,  she  might  have  found  out  that  it  was 
this  very  sense  of  obligation  that  goaded  the 
boy.  He  knew  that  his  father  had  taken  in 
Mr.  Flemyng,  and  he  hated  Mr.  Flemyng  for 
being  a dupe,  Dorothy  for  her  kindness,  him- 
self, perhaps,  more  than  all.  There  was  a 
heathenish  whirl  in  his  little  heart,  but  it 
was  not  altogether  what  they  fancied. 

Now  and  then  would  come  a present  of 
game  from  the  Grange ; otherwise  all  inter- 
I course  ceased.  Once,  when  Dorothy  went 
out  through  the  great  gates,  which  in  my 
picture  shut  in  the  house  and  the  play- 
ground, a pair  of  anus  were  flung  round 
her  neck,  and  there  was  Stephen,  escaped 
from  homo  and  tutor,  to  bring  her  a little 
ship  he  had  made  out  of  a walnut-shell,  and 
full  of  a letter  from  Jasper  and  a lotteiy- 
ticket,  which  he  said  he  had  had  that  day 
sennight,  and  would  have  fetched,  if  she 
had  let  him.  She  walked  back  with  him 
as  far  as  the  lodge,  over  brown  autumn 
leaves,  between  hedges  in  which  scarlet 
berries  burned.  After  that  not  much  came 
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to  recall  that  strange,  dreamy  time : Lady 
Harrington  at  church,  Jasper's  horses  exer- 
cising, his  dogs  bounding  ou  her — this  was 
all  she  knew  of  the  Grange  through  the  long 
winter.  She  did  not  even  hear  the  talk  of 
the  villagers  that  Miss  Montagu  was  to  be 
my  lady's  daughter-in-law.  because  she  came 
so  often  to  the  Grange.  Her  step  was  as 
light,  her  coloring  as  bright  as  ever.  No 
one  noticed  that  she  no  longer  sang  about 
the  house  like  a bird.  She  thought,  when- 
ever she  permitted  herself  to  think,  that  the 
ache  was  dying  out  of  her  heart,  and  then 
suddenly,  when  she  least  expected  it,  the 
oddest,  most  trifling  thing  in  the  world, 
would  seem  to  wake  it  up. 

So  the  days  went  by — as  the  days  go  by 
for  us  all — and  the  weeks  and  the  months. 
In  the  spring  Mrs.  Harriot  died,  passing 
away  very  gently,  until  just  at  the  last  she 
cried  out  “ Austin !”  rapturously,  and  smiled 
at  some  one  whom  they  did  not  see.  Her 
death  left  a blank  in  the  little  household — 
a blank,  in  Mr.  Flemyng's  case,  mixed  with 
a little  vague  trouble,  which  Dorothy  no- 
ticed with  a pang,  lest  it  might  be  the  faint 
shadowing  of  the  same  cloud — but  there  was 
no  other  change.  No  news  of  Jasper — no 
break  in  the  quiet  monotony  of  the  days. 

Lady  Harrington's  winter  was  worse  than 
Dorothy's,  after  all.  She  had  lost  Jasper, 
and  a dreary  foreboding  of  this  came  over 
her  when  she  opened  his  letters,  which  were 
dry  bones  compared  to  his  presence.  “ Mr. 
Garrick  has  appeared  in  a new  character,” 
M Mr.  Burke's  speech  gave  extraordinary  dis- 
satisfaction,” “’Tis  said  there  was  a high- 
way robbery  last  evening  in  Pall  Mall,” 
were  like  the  maxims  of  an  exercise,  and 
distracted  poor  Lady  Harrington,  who  want- 
ed news  of  her  boy  himself,  and  cared  noth- 
ing in  comparison  for  Garrick  or  Burke.  She 
believed  she  had  acted  for  the  best ; but  yet, 
whenever  she  looked  at  the  miniature  the 
fathers  eyes  reproached  her.  “ What  would 
the  Grange  have  been  between  us  T”  they 
said ; “ there  are  higher  things  than  rank  or 
fortune.”  Once  she  wont  so  far  as  to  write 
to  Jasper  that  if  he  would  come  back  she  be- 
lieved she  could  not  be  angry  with  him,  what- 
ever he  did.  In  his  answer,  which  was  slow 
hi  reaching  her,  h©  replied  that  he  would 
never  marry  a woman  who  did  not  care 
enough  for  him  to  give  up  all,  that  he  hated 
the  Grange,  and  thought  of  going  to  the 
wars. 

Bnt  he  did  not  go  to  the  wars.  One  Sat- 
urday in  April  news  came  to  the  village 
that  8ir  Jasper  was  lying  ill  in  London, 
and  my  lady  had  ordered  post-horses  to 
meet  her  at  Mildon,  and  was  gone  as  fast 
as  they  could  carry  her  to  nurse  him.  Ev-  1 
ans,  the  under-gardener,  brought  down  the 
tidings,  which  spread  pretty  quickly,  but 
had  not  reached  Dorothy  when,  in  the  after- 
noon, she  started  on  a message  she  did  not  I 


like  to  Dick  Rolston's  father  at  River  Farm, 
a couple  of  miles  from  the  school.  Every 
now  and  then,  on  a half-holiday,  she  made 
these  little  unsatisfactory  expeditious,  which 
never  produced  any  result.  Rolston  was  as 
full  of  oily  gratitude  as  Dick  was  surly,  but 
times  were  always  bad,  and  Mr.  Flemyng 
had  promised;  and  Dorothy  walked  away 
with  a baffling  sense  of  weakness. 

She  came  home  by  the  river.  All  the  way 
from  Belford  to  Mildon  it  was  a deep,  broad 
stream,  up  and  down  which  rafts  used  to 
creep,  bringing  coal  and  carrying  back  wood 
to  the  port.  On  one  side  the  shore  shelved 
very  gradually,  flat  gravelly  reaches  ran 
into  the  water,  green  with  patches  of  the 
fleshy  glasswort;  on  the  other  there  were 
steep  in-and-out  banks,  with  sweet  little 
calm  hollows,  and  trees  dipping  into  them. 
As  Dorothy  came  along  these  banks  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  flooded  every  thing  with 
intense  golden  light.  The  water  blazed 
with  it;  two  or  three  coal-rafts,  going  up 
the  river  in  slow  procession,  had  hoisted 
old  square  sails,  which  caught  the  glory 
and  gleamed  like  cloth  of  gold.  There  are 
commonplace  things  about  us  which  now 
and  then  also  wear  a glory,  I fancy — rug- 
ged, worn,  battered  lives,  some  of  them. 
The  softest,  tenderest  shadows  lay  in  the 
little  curves  of  the  bank,  tiny  leaves  dain- 
tily uncurled  themselves,  primroses  peeped 
out  of  the  grass,  and  beyond  the  rounded 
points  the  golden  river,  strong  and  stead- 
fast, flowed  downward  to  the  great  sea. 
The  girl  gathered  primroses  with  crumply 
leaves,  and  lingered  to  watch  the  rafts  out 
of  sight,  when  suddenly  a rustle  close  at 
hand  and  a scream  startled  her — 

“ Oh,  I shall  drown ! I shall  drown !” 

It  was  Stephen's  voice,  and  Dorothy  flew. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  little  hollow  into 
which  she  had  been  looking  the  bank  rose 
| abruptly  from  the  water.  She  heard  crack- 
[ ling,  rustling ; above  it  all  that  shrill,  pite- 
ous child's  cry,  “ Oh,  I shall  drown,  I shall !'' 
Dorothy  was  on  the  spot  in  a moment,  tear- 
ing aside  the  bushes,  looking,  scrambling, 
clutching.  Down  below  her,  in  the  swift, 

[ smooth  water,  the  boy  was  hanging ; the 
bough  on  which  he  was  clambering  had 
broken ; he  had  caught  at  one  weak  branch 
after  another — the  last  was  even  now  crack- 
ing in  his  hold ; his  white,  terrified  face 
turned  upward,  the  strong  current  sweep- 
ing round  him,  a little  toy-ship  entangled 
in  the  twigs.  Dorothy  was  powerless.  She 
had  no  time  for  more  than  one  horror-struck 
look,  one  piercing  scream  for  help,  when  the 
last  feeble  support  broke;  the  poor  little 
white  face  floated  helplessly  away.  Oh,  the 
anguish  of  that  moment — the  horror  of  see- 
ing him  borne  from  her!  And  then  sudden- 
ly she  heard  a shout,  flying  steps  crashing 
through  the  brash-wood,  and  Dick  Rolston 
came  leaping  toward  her.  “He  is  in  the 
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water!”  she  cried.  “ There,  there!”  Dick 
dragged  off  his  coat,  and  was  down  the 
bank  and  in  the  river  in  a moment,  strik- 
ing out  gallantly  for  the  spot  where  he  had 
caught  a glimpse  of  little  Stephen.  Dorothy 
ran  along  the  bank  crying  for  help,  half 
blinded  by  the  brush-wood  that  beat  in  her 
face,  now  and  then  catching  sight  of  the 
golden  gleaming  river  and  Dick’s  round 
head.  She  saw  it  disappear,  and  thought 
he  was  sinking,  and  screamed  again  more 
hoarsely ; but*  he  came  up  and  shook  him- 
self, and  went  on  like  a young  otter,  and 
disappeared  once  more;  and  then  she  saw 
him  making  heavily  for  the  shore,  and  knew 
that  he  had  Stephen  in  his  clutch. 

It  was  a terrible  struggle.  The  current  ran 
strongly,  and  his  helpless  burden  dragged 
him  down ; and  when  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  shore  he  was  so  spent  that  he  and 
Stephen  were  sinking  together,  when  two 
men  ran  down,  attracted  by  the  cries,  and 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty got  them  out,  both  unconscious.  They 
lay  on  the  bank  side  by  side,  fair,  delicate, 
tender-looking  Stephen , and  Dick  with  the 
surly  lines  still  about  his  mouth,  set  hard 
with  the  might  of  that  great  struggle.  The 
men  scratched  their  heads  and  looked  with 
rueful  perplexity,  while  Dorothy  was  on  her 
knees  beside  them  trying  all  the  simple 
means  she  could  remember. 

“ Better  hold  them  up  by  their  heels,  and 
let  the  water  run  out.” 

“ Noa,  thee  shouldn’t.  Thee  should  take 
a bit  o’  ash,  and  lay  un  crosswise,  and  then 
car’  un — ” 

“Will  you  carry  them  to  the  school?” 
Dorothy  said,  getting  up  quickly.  “ That 
is  the  nearest  house.  I will  go  on  and  have 
things  ready.” 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  When  the 
men  carrying  their  dripping  burdens  came 
in  through  the  green  gates,  Dorothy  was 
waiting  at  the  door ; beds  and  hot  blankets 
were  ready,  and  little  Molly  sent  as  fast  as 
she  could  run  for  the  doctor.  Before  Mr. 
Jones  arrived  Stephen  was  sensible  again, 
and  clinging  to  Dorothy ; and  then  one  aft- 
er another  came  territied  stragglers  from 
the  Grange — Mrs.  Williams  the  housekeeper, 
Mr.  Ardley  the  tutor,  Evans,  and  Dacres 
the  gamekeeper — all  frightened  out  of  their 
wits.  Stephen  had  escaped  from  Mr.  Ard- 
ley, it  seemed,  and  made  oft’  to  the  river  to 
sail  his  boat ; and  we*  know  what  followed. 
Mrs.  Williams,  panting  out  her  gratitude, 
was  ready  to  kiss  Dorothy. 

44  I’m  sure,  miss,  if  my  lady  had  lost  both 
in  one  day !”  she  cried,  with  a gasp.  That 
was  the  first  news  Dorothy  had  of  Jasper’s 
illness. 

“ An  amazing  valuable  life,  vastly  valu- 
able,” said  Mr.  Jones,  anxiously.  “ He  must 
remain  here  for  the  present,  and  the  most 
absolute  quiet  must  be  preserved.  No  sacri- 


fice is  too  great  for  a young  gentleman  of 
his  condition.”  When  Mr.  Jones  said  that, 
the  girl’s  quick  spirit  revolted  a little  from 
Stephen,  the  culprit,  about  whom  there  was 
this  ado,  to  poor  surly  Dick,  the  hero,  over 
whom  no  one  was  fussing.  But  when  she 
had  carried  off  the  reluctant  Mr.  Jones  to 
his  side,  she  found  her  father  tenderly  busied 
about  him. 

“ I have  sent  Molly  to  the  farm,  my  dear,” 
he  said,  softly.  “ Poor  little  lad,  poor  little 
lad!” 

“ My  good  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  pompously, 
“permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
favorable  opinion  which  I believe  I may 
venture  to  express  upon  young  Mr.  Stephen 
Harrington’s  ultimate  recovery.  I had  the 
honor  of  inoculating  him  for  the  small-pox. 
A most  valuable  life,  Sir,  vastly  valuable.” 

“Sir,”  answered  Mr.  Flemyng,  mildly, 
“ perhaps  not  so  valuable  as  this.” 

The  next  morning  Stephen  lay  tossing 
about  in  a feverish  attack  brought  on  by 
the  shock  and  wetting.  Mr.  Ardley  had 
written  to  Lady  Harrington  in  St.  James’s 
Square.  Mrs.  Williams  established  herself 
at  the  school  to  nurse  Stephen ; but  Stephen 
would  be  nursed  by  no  one  but  Dorothy,  so 
that  her  being  there  was  of  no  particular 
service,  except  when  now  and  then  there 
came  a few  minutes  of  unquiet  sleep,  and 
the  girl  would  slip  her  hand  from  the  clasp 
of  the  little  hot  fingers,  and  steal  into  the 
other  quiet  room,  from  which  they  had  not 
shut  out  the  sunshine,  although  Dick  Rol- 
ston  lay  there — dead. 

Yes,  Dick.  Poor,  surly,  gruff,  brave  Dick. 

He  had  never  revived.  Somehow,  when 
Stephen  came  round,  they  thought  the 
stronger  lad  would  soon  recover,  but  the 
exhaustion  of  the  struggle  must  have  been 
too  great.  He  could  have  saved  himself,  no 
doubt ; and  who  knows  the  force  of  the  in- 
stinct that  he  resisted  ? But  he  had  done 
something  far  grander,  for  he  had  given 
himself  to  save  another,  and  in  that  mo- 
ment of  heroism  God  had  taken  him.  What 
would  you  have  had  better  ? Which  of  us 
would  not  ask  for  such  au  end,  blotting  out 
so  much  that  was  unworthy  ? Do  you  think 
it  was  nothing  to  have  gained  those  pitiful 
tears  that  were  shed  over  him,  Mr.  Flemyng’s 
and  Dorothy’s  and  little  simple  Molly’s,  and 
the  boys,  coming  in  with  hushed  voices,  one 
by  one,  to  look  reverently  on  the  still  young 
face  wearing  its  new  glory,  and  ever  after- 
ward to  talk  proudly  of  their  school-fellow 
whqkad  died  like  a hero  ? That  one  look  at 
his  face  swept  away  all  remembrances  that 
were  not  of  the  noblest.  “ He  was  always 
brave,”  said  one.  “ He  fought  the  fellows 
who  were  stoning  the  dog,”  said  another. 
Was  it  nothing  to  have  gained  such  a mem- 
ory ? And  he  had  no  mother.  Poor  Dick ! 

I This  was  far  better.  * 
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Dorothy  wept  bitter  tears  for  him  during 
the  long  nights  when  Stephen  tossed  and 
fretted  if  she  was  not  close  at  band.  She 
was  wearied  out  with  all  she  had  to  do, 
and  with  an  ever-present  longing  to  hear 
how  it  fared  with  Jasper,  fancying  him  ill, 
perhaps  dying,  and  no  word  ever  again  to 
pass  between  them.  Mrs.  Williams  every 
day  went  to  the  Grange  to  look  after  her 
staff  there,  and  Mr.  Ardley  wandered  sadly 
backward  and  forward,  until  he  found  a fel- 
low-student  in  Mr.  Flemyng,  and  then  the 
two  used  to  pace  up  and  down  under  the 
sycamores  talking  of  this  edition  and  that. 
Dorothy,  sitting  one  afternoon  at  Stephen’s 
window,  looked  down  with  a little  wonder 
at  the  long  black  figures  with  their  wigs 
and  three-cornered  hats,  and  the  boys  play- 
ing solemnly,  and  the  little  stiff  garden  with 
daffodils  daunting  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
old  sun-dial  in  the  middle.  Perhaps  we 
never  get  over  that  feeling  of  wonder  that 
all  around  ns  the  world  is  so  little  changed 
when  we  are  shaken  to  the  centre.  Stephen 
was  ill,  and  Jasper  perhaps  dying,  and  Dick 
lying  dead,  and  all  went  on  as  if  they  had 
never  been.  Life  brings  an  answer  to  the 
riddle,  and  a comfort  from  it,  but  it  is  al- 
ways wonderful,  and  for  a time  perplexing ; 
and  Dorothy  leaned  her  head  against  the 
window  and  thought  of  it.  She  did  not 
notice  a little  commotion  at  the  gates,  nor 
Molly’s  awe-stricken  voice  upon  the  stairs, 
but  she  heard  the  door  open  softly,  and 
turned  round  to  see  Lady  Harrington  stand- 
ing there,  with  a face  as  white  as  her  pow- 
dered hair. 

“ May  I come  in  ?”  she  said,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

“ That  is  mamma !”  cried  out  Stephen ; and 
she  was  at  his  side  with  her  arms  round  him 
in  a moment.  The  room  swam  before  Doro- 
thy, for  there  was  another  figure  in  the  door- 
way— Jasper,  in  his  caped  riding-coat — Jas- 
per, pale,  thin,  changed,  hut  with  the  old 
look  in  his  eyes. 

“ Oh,  he  must  not  come  in  I”  Lady  Har- 
rington said,  quickly.  • “ Dorothy,  run  out 
and  stop  him !” 

Was  she  smiling?  Was  it  a dream? 
What  could  she  do  ? “ Oh,  Sir,”  she  was  be- 
ginning, falteringly,  when  she  found  herself 
in  his  hold. 

u Only  say  you  do  not  hate  me — you  for- 
give me,  my  dearest  life ! ’Tis  almost  im- 
possible that  you  should,  and  yet  if  you 
knew  what  I have  endured ! ’Twas  when  I 
was  ill  that  I saw  my  madness!  What, 
won’t  you  forgive  me  ? Nay.  I will  be  for- 
given— I must ! I see  it  in  your  eyes,  that 
were  ever  the  sweetest.” 

“ Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen.”  It  is  the 
old  love-song,  eternally  new.  Look.  In  the 
little  dingy  passage  there  are  two  lovers,  al- 
most silent  in  the  depth  of  their  great  joy ; 
by  Stephen’s  bedside  is  poured  out  the  yearn- 


ing of  a mother’s  love ; in  a quiet  room  hard 
by,  still  and  peaceful,  lies  Dick,  -who  had 
given  his  life  for  another.  Ay,  look ! For, 
thank  Heaven,  though  we  are  sad  and  sin- 
ful, there  come  to  us  foreshadowings  of  what 
we  may  one  day  taste  in  its  perfection  and 
in  its  infinity. 

The  old  school-house  passed  into  other 
hands  when  Mr.  Flemyng  went  to  live,  in  his 
gentle,  lingering  way,  at  the  Grange.  Lady 
Harrington  tended  him  kindly.  Stephen  was 
sent  to  Westminster.  Jasper  and  Dorothy 
are  together  in  their  peaceful  home  when  we 
turn  our  backs  upon  them.  It  is  a farewell 
again  which  the  trees  whisper,  but  a fare- 
well without  the  pain. 

And  Dick  is  not  forgotten. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  YEAR. 

AMONG  the  places  a stranger  at  Wash- 
ington visits  with  eagerness  there  is  no 
one  capable  of  giving  more  satisfaction  to  a 
thoughtful  mind  than  the  National  Observ- 
atory. It  is  not  so  much  what  one  sees  of 
arrangements,  instruments,  and  achromatic 
glasses,  as  what  these  and  kindred  objects 
suggest,  that  makes  the  day  one  of  red  let- 
ters ever  afterward  in  the  memory.  Take, 
for  example,  the  series  of  observations,  made 
in  many  countries,  extending  over  centuries, 
which  has  at  length  determined  with  great 
precision  that  the  astronomical  or,  os  it  is 
sometimes  called,  civil  year  consists  of  365 
days,  5 hours,  48  minutes,  and  49.7  seconds. 
This  length,  as  is  generally  known,  is  about 
six  hours  greater  than  it  was  according  to 
the  estimates  relied  upon  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Reckoning  by  the  data 
these  last  give,  one  day  is  lost  every  four 
years.  Such  an  error,  standing  uncorrected 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  would 
be  certain  to  produce  awkward  results.  The 
day  might  come  when  harvest-home  would 
return  before  the  seed  had  germinated, 
Michaelmas  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  win- 
ter, and  Christmas  occur  in  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. In  fact,  winter  and  summer,  spring 
and  autumn,  as  the  years  went  round,  would 
be  perpetually  changing  places.  It  became 
necessar3r,  therefore,  in  all  countries  where 
the  astronomical  year  was  recognized,  to 
correct  the  calendar  at  intervals  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  an  evil  for  which  no  provis- 
ion was  made. 

Julius  Ciesar  was  probably  the  first  man 
in  authority  who  attempted  a permanent 
correction  of  the  calendar,  assisted  by  So- 
sigenes, an  Egyptian  astronomer.  Their  de- 
vice was  to  add  a day  every  fourth  year  to 
February,  and  the  principle  adopted  was  so 
excellent  that  it  has  been  both  retained  and 
extended  to  the  present  time.  This  correc- 
tion of  time  was  ordered  to  be  made  in  all 
countries  where  the  Roman  authority  was 
acknowledged,  and  to  secure  a uniformity  of 
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dates,  the  sixth  day  before  the  kalends  of 
March  was  to  be  reckoned  twice,  for  which 
reason  the  fourth  year,  now  called  leap-year, 
was  by  the  Romans  designated  bissextile. 
But  this  ingenious  contrivance  did  not  make 
the  calendar  perfectly  correct.  The  civil ! 
year  was  still  at  variance  with  the  astronom- 
ical. There  was  a surplusage  of  eleven  min- 
utes in  the  former  after  the  double  day  had 
been  added  to  it — a trifling  error  for  a man’s 
lifetime,  but,  when  multiplied  by  centuries, 
a marked  quantity,  threatening  to  interfere 
not  only  with  social  arrangements,  but  with 
the  very  existence  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
new  Julian  year  was  indeed  a great  gain 
over  the  old  Roman  year.  It  was  a close 
approximation  to  correct  measurement  of 
time.  But  it  contained  an  element  of  error, 
and  could  not  remain  permanently  in  use, 
unless  a means  of  absorbing  the  miscalcula- 
tion it  perpetuated  could  be  discovered. 

The  necessities  of  the  Catholic  Church  ul- 
timately led  to  the  requisite  improvement. 
The  Council  of  Nice,  which  had  assembled 
in  the  year  325  a.d.,  ordered,  among  other 
matters,  that  Easter  should  be  celebrated  on 
the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  next 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  This  was  a 
guide  to  other  church  festivals.  Advent-Sun- 
day,  Ascension-day,  Whitsuntide,  Trinity- 
Sunday,  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  the  Ember- 
days,  the  Rogation-days,  and  others  depend- 
ed upon  Easter.  They  had  become,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  fasts  and  festivals  intermin- 
gled with  daily  concerns  of  life.  Planting 
and  harvesting,  dairy-work  and  sheep-shear- 
ing, felling  of  timber  and  salving  of  kine, 
brewing  ale,  preparing  conserves,  curing 
meats,  housing  garden-stuffs,  distilling  do- 
mestic spirits,  and  drying  medicinal  herbs, 
grew  during  the  Dark  Ages  into  supersti- 
tious connection  with  certain  holy  days. 
But  as  every  revolving  year  failed  to  bring 
the  earth  quite  back  to  the  same  point  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  sun  that  warmed,  the  stars 
that  were  supposed  to  vivify,  and  the  ele- 
ments that  nourished  the  sown  seed  grew 
slack  in  their  work.  The  value  of  old  tradi- 
tions decreased.  Calculations  failed.  Farm- 
ers believed  the  seasons  to  be  changing.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  nine  days  of  variation 
had  taken  place,  and  the  gap  was  constant- 
ly widening. 

Even  during  the  previous  century  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  years — astronom- 
ical and  civil — had  become  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  force  upon  the  attention  of  pope 
and  conclave  the  necessity  of  correcting  the 
calendar.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  the  vernal 
equinox  had  fallen  on  the  21st  of  March : it 
now  fell  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  The 
celebration  of  Easter,  and  of  all  feasts  and 
fasts  depending  upon  it,  was  therefore  put 
out  of  joint.  This  caused  infinite  confusion, 
and  for  at  least  two  centuries  before  its  ac- 
complishment the  enterprise  of  bringing  the 


two  years  together  again  was  meditated  and 
discussed  by  scholars.  But  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  preliminary  calculations  by  the 
death  of  John  Muller,  the  astronomer  select- 
ed to  advise  the  pontiff,  it  would  probably 
! have  been  effected  by  Sixtus  IY.  instead  of 
Gregory  XIII.  Being  thus  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  the  man  best  able  to  accom- 
plish his  object — the  well-known  founder 
of  the  Nuremberg  printing-house,  and  the 
most  eminent  astronomer  of  the  fifteenth 
century — Sixtus  lost  the  honor  of  effecting 
the  useful  design. 

There  is  little  cause  of  regret,  however, 
on  that  score.  Pope  Gregory  XIH.  was  not 
only  a friend  to,  but  a devotee  of,  science. 
The  task  of  reform  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  learning,  and  although  succeeding  to 
the  pontificate  when  past  seventy  years  of 
age,  made  the  thirteen  years  of  his  rule  il- 
lustrious by  the  promotion  of  education  at 
Rome  and  throughout  his  states.  HiB  change 
of  the  Julian  calendar,  in  spite  of  bitter  op- 
position, to  that  which  has  since  been  called 
the  Gregorian,  did  much  to  redeem  the  Rom- 
ish Church  from  its  reputation  of  universal 
hostility  to  science. 

To  restore  the  civil  year  to  a correspond- 
ence with  the  astronomical,  he  ordered  that 
the  5th  of  October,  1582,  should  be  called  the 
15th.  To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  same 
errors  in  the  measurement  of  time  in  future 
ages,  and  to  secure  the  recurrence  of  the 
festivals  of  the  church  at  the  same  period 
of  the  year,  he  further  decreed  that  every 
year  whose  number  is  not  divisible  by  four 
should  consist  o$  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days ; every  year  which  is  so  divisible, 
but  not  divisible  by  one  hundred,  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days ; every  year  di- 
visible by  one  hundred,  but  not  by  four  hun- 
dred, of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ; and 
every  year  divisible  by  four  hundred,  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six.  A more  perfect  cor- 
respondence of  the  civil  and  astronomical 
years  will  probably  never  be  obtained.  Aft- 
er the  lapse  of  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  years  the  error  will  be  less 
than  one  day.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
rule  every  source  of  disagreement  is  esti- 
mated, and  as  far  as  possible  corrected.  The 
allowance  of  an  extra  day  every  fourth  year 
is  indeed  a small  excess ; but  this  is  not  al- 
lowed to  accumulate,  for  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  century  the  centennial  year  is 
not  to  consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
days,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  to  be  counted 
a leap-year,  unless  its  number  can  be  divided 
by  four  hundred.  Thus  the  year  1600  was 
a leap-year,  and  the  year  2000  will  be  the 
same ; but  the  years  1700  and  1800  contained, 
and  the  year  1900  will  contain,  only  365 
days. 

And  now  comes  in  a note  from  history 
which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  This 
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decree  of  Gregory  XIII.,  exacted  by  necessi- 
ty, founded  upon  science,  universal  in  bene- 
fit, recommended  by  common-sense,  tainted 
with  no  superstition,  and  asking  in  its  ac- 
ceptance no  concession  of  religious  faith — a 
decree  that  commended  its  terms  by  their 
universal  application,  met  a want  that  was 
every  where  felt,  settled  a question  that 
had  vexed  the  world  for  half  a decade  of 
centuries,  and  corrected,  as  it  was  allowed 
to  do  by  men  of  science,  an  evil  that  was 
felt  through  every  ramification  of  the  social 
condition  of  Europe — was  accepted  in  Italy 
and  Spain  only.  France  partially  adopted 
it,  which  was  no  better  than  to  have  reject- 
ed it.  As  for  England,  she  would  none  of 
it;  nor  Germany,  nor  the  Northern  States, 
nor  Holland,  nor  Russia.  The  authoritative 
demand  of  the  pope  for  immediate  and  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  reformed  calendar, 
do  matter  by  what  sufficient  reasons  recom- 
mended, or  necessities  required,  or  good  ren- 
dered certain,  was  to  be  resisted.  Con- 
science, stone-blind  or  enlightened,  required 
opposition  to  whatever  proceeded  from 
Rome,  and  was  to  he  obeyed.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  couplet  good,  eccentric  Rowland 
Hill — not  he  of  the  postage  reform,  but  his 
godly  ancestor  of  even  higher  renown — used 
to  repeat  at  his  table  whenever  sectarian 
prejudices  had  hindered  his  philanthropic 
labors: 

44  Begone,  old  bigotry,  abhorred 
By  all  who  love  our  common  Lord  I" 

The  states  which  acknowledged  the  ec- 
clesiastical sovereignty  of  the  Bishop  of 


Rome  gave  willing  compliance  to  Pope 
Gregory’s  decree.  The  Protestant  states 
delayed.  All  through  the  long  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  tyranny  of  James,  the  fickle- 
ness of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Commonwealth 
the  old  style  obtained  in  England.  It  was 
not  until  the  days  of  George  the  Second 
that  England  and  her  colonies  adopted  the* 
Gregorian  calendar.  The  decree  was  issued 
in  1582.  Parliament  established  its  pur- 
port as  the  law  of  the  land  in  1751.  Other 
Protestant  states  followed  — always  with 
protest,  however,  against  the  authority  of 
the  pope. 

Russia  adheres,  or  did  ten  years  ago,  to 
the  Julian  calendar.  The  business  incon- 
venience of  this  is  great.  Letters  to  foreign 
countries,  orders  for  shipments,  times  of  de- 
parture for  steamers  aud  sailing  vessel^ 
news  from  abroad,  advertisements  of  the 
holding  of  international  fairs,  and  one 
knows  not  what  besides,  must  all  bear  two 
dates — old  style  and  new.  The  mariner  can 
not  read  the  nautical  almanac,  nor  the 
merchant  accept  a draft  from  abroad,  nor 
the  broker  determine  foreign  exchanges, 
without  having  two  dates  at  hand.  Ad- 
vices can  not  be  understood,  bills  of  lading 
can  not  be  made  effective,  telegrams  can  not 
be  comprehended,  without  an  extna  labor, 
small  in  each  instance,  but  large  in  the  ag- 
gregate, which  the  Julian  calendar  in  Rus- 
sia imposes.  “ Does  he  mean  old  style  or 
newt”  is  a question  asked  in  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  thousands  of  times  in  a 
day. 
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You  have  cboeen  coldly  to  cast  away 
The  love  they  tell  you  is  faithless  found. 

Pity  or  trust  it  is  vain  to  pray— 

Your  heart  they  have  hardened,  your  senses  hound. 
You  have  broken  the  wreaths  that  clasped  yon 
round, 

The  strength  of  the  vine  and  the  opening  flower: 

Love,  torn  and  trampled  on  stony  ground, 

Is  left  to  die  in  its  blossom  hour. 

Well,  go  your  ways ; but,  wherever  they  lead, 

They  can  not  leave  me  wholly  behind. 

From  the  flower,  as  it  falls,  there  falls  a seed 
tfWhose  roots  round  the  roots  of  life  shall  wind. 
8o  sure  as  the  soul  in  the  flesh  is  shrined, 

So  sure  as  the  fire  in  the  cloud  Is  set, 

Be  you  ever  so  cold  or  ever  so  blind, 

You  shall  And  and  fathom  and  feel  me  yet 

As  the  germ  of  a tree  in  the  close  dark  earth 
Straggles  for  life  in  its  breathless  tomb, 
Quickening  painfully  into  birth, 

Writhing  its  way  up  to  light  and  room; 

As  It  spreads  its  growth  till  the  great  houghs  loom 
A shade  and  a greenness  wide  and  high. 

And  the  birds  sing  under  the  myriad  bloom, 

And  the  top  looks  into  the  infinite  sky; 

So  shall  it  he  with  the  love  to-day 
Flung  under  your  feet  as  a worthless  thing. 

The  hour  and  the  spot  I can  not  say 
Where  the  seed,  fate-sown,  at  last  shall  spring : 
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Beyond,  it  may  be,  the  narrow  ring 
Of  onr  little  world  in  swarming  space, 

After  weary  length  of  journeying, 

It  shall  drop  from  the  wind  to  Its  destined  place. 

But  somewhere,  I know,  it  shall  reach  its  height ! 

Sometime  it  shall  conquer  this  cruel  wrong! 

The  sun  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night, 

Shower  and  season,  shall  bear  it  along. 

You  will  sleep  and  wake  while  it  waxes  strong 
And  green  beside  the  appointed  ways. 

Till,  full  of  blossom  aud  dew  and  song, 

You  shall  find  it  there  after  many  days. 

Perchance  It  shall  be  amid  long  despair 
Of  toiling  over  the  desert  sand ; 

When  your  eyes  are  burned  by  the  level  glare, 

And  the  staff  is  fire  to  your  bleeding  hand. 

Then  the  waving  of  bonghs  in  a silent  land, 

And  a wonder  of  green  afar  shall  spread, 

And  your  feet  as  under  a tent  shall  stand, 

With  shadow  and  sweetness  about  your  head  ; 

And  my  soul,  like  the  unseen  scent  of  the  flower. 
Shall  circle  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  the 
tree: 

Nothing  of  all  In  that  consummate  hour 
That  shall  not  come  os  a part  of  me! 

This  world  or  that  may  my  triumph  see — 

But  love  and  life  can  never  be  twain. 

And  time  as  a breath  of  the  wind  shall  he, 

When  we  meet  and  grow  together  again ! 
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thtioee  tbi?  aiutebee  chamber  vif  the  iim  wibv  the  common  poepiA.  merchants  and  me- 
perid  home  f*alat#ift\  1 pot  Agrio<  ehaoHie,  mid  they  are  trailed  iwidUt,  because 

nh$*  b#hd&  vt  ilro  enb  there  ufti  Hfc^erfl.t  of  them  in  a grwtijf,  •lito'Ut- 

peror*  "the  iiohM  of  Tad the  tlo  island*.  Those  of each  group  are  gem*f> 

in  the  €Ammr  at  the  corner  of  a little  augi-  ally  owned  by  one  man,  who  hire?*  the  h&xm* 
porfm  to  others  In  One  of  rhe«e,  elate  by  the  Ap- 

The  emper^i  'create  me  kindly v far  I bore  pihn  Wiajii  lived  that  Paulus.  a Jew  (whom 
him  good  now  a.  .He  eoinmended  me  to  sett-  youac  fathei.  as  he  Ltd  me,  saw  here),  who 
atoti*  and  n*>bh^,  who  c*LT  ine  Cad  a Hun  the  was  brought  to  Horne  a prisoner  about  iweit- 
Ptctor  ^ uml  *omofJrtfe$,.Lu  gbhd  nature,  they  ty  years  ago,  aceilaed  by  liife  coiin trymeri  of 
fondle  ore  as  flo>y  yr<inld  a girl*  for  i am  fair  sedition*  bee &v*e  he  pn>dftiiaod  a new  rejig- 
aad  ^iddy,  audthey  k»olc  upon  picturc-mak-  ion  craned  in  Jh&eu  by  a man  who,,  they 
toe.  In  whfoh  I delight,  m dfeidnate  bpsi  say,  declared  Imasnlf  ta  he  King  of  the  Jews, 
fltting  for  the  -orcupatfon  of  the  de-  ami  which  made  m great  a stir  there  attd 
^p(»ed  Greois  oply.  Brtt  U auifs  my  fancy  here  that  the  ern^ror  3xm  forKidd^  thme 
and  serves  u&  both,  for  by  a few  lme$  and  a CkrixHon*.  ae.  tliey  are  called,  ^emhling  to* 
little  color  l can  tell  ypu  piore  about  the  gothor^  These  plainer  in meef  are  ustiuTfy;<dte 
tictooe  life  of  Mm  people  than  by  writing  over  story  in  height,  with  only  three,  *ml  oomcv 
lenires.  tirm^  funr*  rooms. 

^ ».  wfrfeome  goewr  m some  of  Ttyp  other  ,*urt  of  hrowe**  hiilhnging  to 

f anfl  with  the  bright  people  biNpiaHftft  t«  edited  JfmU*.  §om«  bf 
y«nihigCtijos  .^ecilivsf»-  Scruniitln -ve* liu  these  are  inapubeejit.  tuid  have  u»'  nutny 

pkadi  sd the  cmirts  of  the  iw  four  doors,  oiia  &Iicoki>  the  other.  The 
^atmn^rr  and  the  senate,  1 have  visited  first  floor  is  for  the  no*  <tf.  the  ^ervrsntsj  and 
*st’  1‘iaiirentn.tn,  • the  hath,-  ThA  eencnul  d/K»r  xurnuiin?  the 

rimes  febm  0%  eity  vWhifrh  belonged  to  his  gjnatd  ai^Ttnitmia  Xixr  jgutyfct  intil  lliw?  fam- 
unftU  ^nd  fe^er-father,  the  admiruJ  who  lost  ily;  indniifug  tit*  great  e^tiug  -hall.  The 
bus  life  at i$thb^  whim  jpmnpivit-'  and  Horen-  ( n^w-  dry  will  be  nmeb  more  magndicent 
fanetitn  were  buried  in  lava  and  ruduip  s»>\>  ts  | fchati  the  old  one  wa^  when  Nero,  us  muny 
ye6r».A^  He  Is  hpiarginc,  Ah^t  if . it  ;pn  fire  eighteen  yeai1^  ago. 

i have  ako  to  Vamf^  villa  at  t^inum.  The  str^to  are  made  wider*  ami  lire  kept 
wtaeH  Antony  pipadensl  aiid  greatly  in-  clean  by  grent  .d>w*nh  find  rivora  ■■<$  waftM 
jaredp  imt  if  i«  ma^nificeict  eyan  now.  yj.  that  flow  through  it  fram  tJie  difeiant  lulls 
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U&d4,  Many  feave  hm&p#  r>pt*idi+; 


Tbyefe  feoekers  and  bells  ^t^hii>ii- ilie  ;fiui<.. 
..v :•’  ,•••■•*  ..^  ter,  'wi«v  is  chained  within  trite*/  i>simii»t  el 

iront  hall,  dkme  to  the  door  (with  a tettenm 
•jfflg|p5$  ; dog  for  his  oouipaniou),  ami  has  u Hi  tie- 

. 4^-^rri;,  mow  i-<!m,  reach  of  bis  tether,  Some  «?r 

these  bells  an:  hero  ill fully  Wrought.  m \vo 
'**'  wee;  &hd  on  one  of  them.  used  ia  rbi#  it<«e 

> ' pltAbk/ house,  is  :i  Greek  mncripj  ion  in  R<>- 

| , ^ g ^ ft  niftii  kttortf  that  aigmlies  Emh.  Air.  Fire. 

• '/  • ..  \<  V ' T and  W*r«r,  which,  Setieea  t‘i  tight,  the 

W four  ejements  of  itatim*.  The  wune  tsttUk 

; >:  ^ a tv  UfOv*!  f./r  railing  the  family  iVniu  bed  »ml 

u*  their  innale,  They  are  also  himg  atllm 
• ; ~ ^.  v<;  gate*  of  the  tenipk*%  and  smaltor.'ftne*  af» 

' niton  fti8tto.uHl  to  the  necks  of  horses,  Oxen, 

• JJ“d  sheep,  attaclifii  U*  straps.  The  city; 

% i watdinuih  carry  them  at  tdgbf.  f give  you 

^ v : ->;•'  . ; the  forms  «f  Home  of  tboiv,  hat  1 cau  not 

KifrtflSfCKiL  send  you  their  ftyrevt  rounds,  which  often 

rival  the  mdndy  of  the  nightingale  in  your 
along  magnificent  aqueducts.  The  honsoH  own  dear  Cantu  I am  told  that  in  Athene 
ax*  larger  tiian  hehu^,  am]  man y'are  built y the  doors  \yf ‘houmm  ch>so  upon  the  street* 
fcf  AlhaO  stone,  and  are  t^Jc  tlK-pr^ef.  Topri)  outward,  nnil  that;  ]oirs<ms  about  to 
Befiire  thtj  better  mX t of  ho/it&V)  are.  vo^ti- ! oUf  knock  pti  %hq  xpsute  to  notify  the  passer- 
halos,  or  ripen  conti^  a«yo}mug  ,$$$:■  nairo^^w  pav^na^JUt  to  get  out  of 

Each  house' ' im'hmeH  & ve.su bole  on  thn-^  ibewiy 

sides,  fft  the  middle  iimdina  is  the  front-  j In  the  w*\mpf  A maym-g?  tb*  here- 
Aloof,  two^iouveij  id  form,  Airiiikhed  with  Jan?  adorned  will  $tota  add  wreaths  of  hay 
a Suoyablc  lock  , and  afob  **>$&  '4ii.fl  hiiTH.  uuid  tnyyip*  and  ma^ieian^  play  in  Hie  vmii- 
Sotue  of  those  doors  am  very  degant;  f | lode,  while  the  people  *0Uuh1  in  crowds  at 

have  seen  one  made  of  T»< dished  tti arFdcj  hr? «lf  J f ho  gai Hp-  and  there  mc^ive  evudi  a little 

tw<>  oihhrR  \Vere  of  hreusc.  Such  Vs  t he  i bnde -rn  ke,  mad  if  of  wTiite  dour  from  the 
jaiiua  of  the.  mn  of  N- •«•«»■ >.  ^ -uh  hy  freed-  ’ coni  of  jpMmatnr,  roiihfl  with  anise  and  new 
man  on  the  Views  Tn^euk,  Rich  orntuhdnt^l'wt up.  A birth  m aupoihvC£Hl  by  suspending 
i-oviji  warty  nf  them,- and  the  lo«d«a  ajs«.r'  hear;  4 chaplet"  of  e vVect  dowers,  ouch''  aa  the  rose 
beantifni  devices.  The  keys  arc  multiform,  of  Persia  ami  the  heliotrope  of  Sicily,  upon 
Oh  the  drywi.ngil  show.  ;*n,oV  KumlleT  keys,  the  front -door.  A death  is  indicated  by  pote 
h»r  HCcuring  cheftiw  and  cahinets.  are  fasten-  of  vyprew  pet  in  ftohh  v>f  t he  *U>o r.  Sonic- 
iid  ip  finger-rings,  aa»d  used  «s  vOvJh  upon  times,  on  Pwjtive  occasions,  the  whol^  veR ti- 


the month#  of  the  aToph^^  f>f  jhe  wirie-eeT 
iar,  whiidi  udiic  hut  the  master>lpre.  break. 
M«w|  of  flie  dopn^  have  kniwfker^i  mady  of 
hfpn^e.  often  of  cuirinuA'iyprkmAiiHhip,  Vuu.b 
as  you  see  herd,  which  shows  a satyrs 
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aow  living  hm‘„  iUKi  a great  favorite  of 
ibo  XinUjjUa.  In  the 

ififtSK  space  lighted  by  rnuny  colored 
Un  fo  r us. which  ^macW  ifcu*  Calling  yrataife  of 
$Uc  fountain  appear  hke  a shower  of  prp- 

1 hsvv  >pnffo£  .ef  the  bath  on  i1*A  lower 
ifoiuv  Then*  is  otic  m every  good  iimjso,  for 
She  Ehmarta  have  horned  from;  the  Orvek* 
Vbo  od»snfo£fe*v  They  novr-r 

bath'd  just  .i>0.!&>i>e«  tin*  evening  meal, 
rh^  principal  one  of  the  day,  which  is  par- 
tjJt^u  of  by  fchchi^rber  classes  af  about  the 
*?mth  hour.  Th^nvar^  awguificvm-  public 
>-p*r,  vvotT  day  from  aurtmeiiU  mui- 
all  tdikssft^  of  people,  Connected  with 
dh&e  axe  ample,  place#  for  eiemse  uml 
4uiua«nenh  schools.  ami  balto  for  outing, 
the  bother*  pay  for  what  they  eon- 
vaunt*  The  price  for  a hath  ie»  only  one 
the  WD^lh^t  copper  roin  in  ufK? 


IATSBIWS  or  HATaUtO-BOO*. 


4.  CfcrXwki?»B. 

hero.  Vhildrvti  are  admitted  fnxs.  Mon 
*nd  women  Juv^  gfner?iUy  bathed  together; 
out  * Jttiwro  deir*£nr  way  hn*  hestk  introduced 
m the  new  thermae  where  they  hay©  *epa~ 
<**&*  &p*r£m**ii>i  Bather*  who  pah  afford  if 
nr  hoy?  toTbb  them  with  prtroice. 


sweating -Tonnp  which  is  filled  with  warm 
vapor,  ami  tbenefc  into,  the  hath-r<>otrb  which 
is  fhnu*d»e*i  with  a iarge  marble  toasSn  with 
a wide  whefeou  the  bid  her*  sit  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  rn  bbad,  or  rob  themselves. 
tCmibr  the  sweating  and  hath  rooni?  are  tlfe 
tir«s  that  give  bfcai  to  tho  air  and  wfoen 
After  leaving  the  hath  the  hathbr  pnissi'# 
rftvwly  through  the  s w.eu ting^wtjf, v Cn i*Ki;b* * 


| tepwbrjum.  Thefri hit  i^Anoinfod  with  per- 
firmed  oils  bipught  from  u worn  back  of  the 
frtgidarin.m,  where  if  is  kept ’ in  jam  *m 
i aheives  like  those m the  shop  of  i un  apotJi- 
emty.  After  reimtining  j n t bp  tepidarptm 
l long:  enough  to 'frecttiiu*  uwil,  the  bather  £<n* 
j into  the  frigidnrtum  and  dresses  biiiiHdf. 
j The  rooms  which  A eofftytlnf# 

• babh  inuv  he  seen  in  the  «lrttwing.  beginning 


- t\M  %r  / I:  U U : with  the  hot  bath  op  fhc  left  . Wid  passing  fo 

I,  1 » ® ^ M LI  j.lli^ tight,  through  the  ^wealing,  the  -wann*. 

,fcr A m /J  . I .jM&jif 

vw  '*  i'-f  Vtfry 

! hccauae  it  in^kes  the ekj»  and  wbii»v 
k'fu.vniM*  i Nerb>  queen,  i*opjm4a3t»bhin4  Uvc  tparvelonsr 

or  with  An  iron  iastyameiit.  called  a strigih  ly  beg uti foi  as  y$  11  a<}  Th.^ iWATvet^h^iy.wfc'ir'- 
tod  alM?  witlji  a ispongp  or  toweh  The  poifr  ; od.  osirrppf  'csf  QctaTufjj  t&fh  kept  fifty : sly?- 
nth  t hm^oXxm.  ( asd(^;w^:  whch-joitriieying,.  .Whtelt:  • w.^rc 

The  baths  are  geriexaUy  divided  into  rive  milked  to  furnish  her  with  the  no; um  for  a 
^7»nps«-t.n*uoW  The  batJfor%st'Crtfei^noi>bi  ’ dail>;  hath  tu.-thc:  fluid. 

Call^l  the  fnqrfnnnmi  where  Mu*  dis-  The  vhjum,  or  large  fam/ly  apartment*  ia 
nhiug  U duno.  .From  KUl?  tic  pajS3<»s  into  thc^ cnosi;  hnportant  room  in  iMie  bjuuao*  The 
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KOOMB  IN  A BATH. 


a little  curious,  dear  Penda,  that  these  two 
trades  should  be  carried  on  together  iu  the 
same  street,  jointly  supplying  the  head  with- 
in and  the  feet  without  with  needful  things. 
But  1 must  not  pause  to  reflect,  but  will 
proceed  to  say  that  in  this  atrium  is  the 
focutiy  or  fire-place,  dedicated  to  the  lares  of 
the  family.  It  is  the  family  altar,  for  these 
people  really  worship  fire  under  gross  sym- 
bols, as  we  do  in  more  ethereal  similitudes. 
Until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar  the  cook- 
ing was  done  at  the  lire  in  the  atrium,  for 
there  was  none  elsewhere;  but  now  there  is 
a separate  apartment  for  that  business. 

In  the  atrium  you  may  also  see  many  seats, 
some  very  plain,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
wpodeu  stool  with  three  legs.  Others  are 
more  elegantly  wrought,  and  have  cushioned 
backs,  with  cushions  on  the  seats,  made  of 
down  or  feathers  or  the  blossom  of  the  sweet 
calamus,  covered  with  cloth  made  brilliant 
with  Ty  rian  dyes.  Sometimes  t hey  are  made 
of  osiers,  with  high  hollow  bucks,  and  some- 
times they  are  curiously  inlaid  with  wood, 
ivory,  gold,  and  silver.  I saw  one  that 
was  brought  from  Persia,  and  presented  to 
Augustus  Ca-sar,  that  was  made  wholly  of 
ivory,  and  has  cushions  covered  with  silk 
from  Damascus.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  lit- 
tle tobies  for  the  seamstresses  ami  for  other 
purposes,  some  elegantly  w rought  after  the 
manner  of  the  scute.  There,  too,  are  chests 
with  drawers,  presses  for  clothing,  and  cask- 
ets with  jewels ; aDd  at  wedding  times  the 
nuptial  couch  is  placed  in  the  atrium — the 
room  most  sacred  to  the  family — opposite  to 
the  entrance  door. 

Tiie  cm 1inat  or  kitchen,  is  near  the  ©atiug- 
hall.  There  all  the  cooking  is  done,  and 
from  it  the  filled  dishes  art?  carried  to  the 
eating-hall  or  to  the  durta.  The  utensils  in 
the  kitc  hen  are  many  in  number  and  kind, 
from  the  little  short-handled  spoon  to  the 


the  train  of  people  who  come  daily  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  master  of  the  house,  or 
to  accept  presents  of  food  or  money,  or  fa- 
vors of  some  kind.  Many  rich  and  great 
men  have  a host  of  such  retainers,  who  are 
called  clients,  and  take  pride  in  the  number 
of  them.  In  the  more  simple  days  of  the  re- 
public they  were  often  invited  to  dine  with 
the  master,  hut  now  they  accept  food,  which 
they  Carry  away  in  a basket,  or  take  an 
equivalent  in  money.  With  this  custom  the 
wits  are  making  merry. 

Sometimes  the  ceiling  of  the  atrium  may 
be  seen  painted  in  gay  colors,  or  covered 
with  beaten  gold.  The  walls  have  pictures 
painted  on  them  representing  the  gods,  or 
scenes  of  love,  war,  and  of  the  chase,  or  are 
hung  with  rich  atuffe  from  the  looms  of  Per- 
sia and  Iud,  while  the  floors  are  often  made 
of  many-colored  stones  in  beautiful  forms. 
In  niches  stand  marble  statues,  and  upon 
brackets  are  busts,  and  from  the  ceiling 
hangs  a lamp  of  excellent  workmanship  In 
this  room  the  family  daily  assemble,  and 
here  the  morning  sacrifice  la  made  at  a little 
altar.  Here  also  the  wax  figures  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family  are  kept.  Iu  the  atrium 
the  pedagogue  often  teaches  the  children 
grammar,  and  there  the  mother,  if  she  be 
faithful,  instructs  them  in  the  higher  moral- 
ities of  Life.  Alas  ! there  are  few  Cornelias 
now.  Most  of  the  Roman  matrons  ought 
to  blush  if  they  look  upon  her  statue  when 
they  cross  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  implements  of 
the  household  may  he  often  found  in  the 
atrium,  and  scattered  about  are  the  toys  of 
eli il threw v In  one  corner,  e« voted  wi th  a eu r- 
taiu,  may  be  seen  a ease  filled  with  hooks 
from  Greece,  and  a tew  from  the  pens  of  Ro- 
mans, and  to  these  the  booksellers  from  the 
Vicus  Sandalarius— whore  the  shoe-makers 
abound— often  make  additions.  It  seems 
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gTKtf  Iong-lmo.dle<l  one  (with  wiiieh  the 
kmg  n\*i&  ri-tegh 
^iit^  reaeh&i  j the 

rindbl;  W i-fe£  in  w 1u$i  the 

rc^oi abtea 

rmks  her*  nzvxltv  u.  jftvtfz  vmmtn;*  of 
3h?n*tt#,  Jbr  ifchy.'  b&ve  a v&ricjAr  *>f 

k**ifmiv  ilu£  mrtiV,  /gift ami  Wtfta*  *»"£$' 
yuz  than  t&ose  of  Britain,  where  diet  in  m«k 
|*Hv.  ^anoe  of  the  ealdroms  made  of 
per,  are  of  enormous  size.  The  saucepan* 
ire  eW  made  of  .copper*,  ami  off  on  bare  Oc- 
t)AJiif!uUMrI  handler  There  are  ebUlebs  of 
i^^ery  ami  imi  ; buu&I  pofet  auti  k*Ulea  \ 
ffting-pan*,  broilers,  and  steamer^;:  ladles. 
%*hvfeiK*k»,.  gander*,  and  fine  etraiuers ; 

and  boxes  filM  with  jmwdered 
•fcntfi*  firtjrm*  the  East ; jar*  of  htwey  ^ jkm  Vee 
wfeL  curiously  wpmght  haiidies  pf^w^bd. 

bora*,  and  ivory ; dteix*  'for. 'gm\yt 
*»nvefiixw*  m<ide  of  Silver f brood  plates  li>r 
thgflrvd*,  ,aurt  deep  dishes  for  wmp*;  and 
for  <j»II  , ri^^gar,  ami  lb(Oox^.  V might 
mepthm  other  things ; but  w hat  I have  said f 
wdh  the  #ixL  explmtation^  will 

giTte  valvar*  idea  **f  tbe  furuwbing  of  a Bo- 
msi\  kitchen for  diking,  with  a kiiidnf  at -ova 
made  of  .bjak^*l  earth..  ami  a cbafo>)*l  fire, 
AubjugAbO  drawings  is  one  of  & t*efthHfttl 
sfcrm  imr,  which  a el  lent  of  Coast!*  gave  to  that 
master  •-if  oratory  not  -more  than  a month 
ie-s  U e:*?ne  ffrm*  a Corinthian  kitehtm ; 
and  my  fSn  are  little  aeqnaint^l  w ith  the  rt> 
bgiop  plf  bim  Omsk*,  I will  explain  the  tig- 
mWiTk  the  device,  wlrjeh  arr?  made  of  raised 
«ilv.?r,  on  the  handle.  At  Mik  lower  end  16 
the  god  Pan  t wi  th  a goat's  ears,  horns,  ami 


h;g*,  poKiung  a full  goat  that  in  standing 
ripnti  it*  bidder,  took  Ifetwc^n  them  ?&  « 
P/ufft  pipe,  an ./in^tnijLneu^^fififieie  made  of 
reedr  ou  ViiH*b  Is  a Imm  ftil!  pi  fruit,  tl^nof- 
ttig plenty  Above  thtmi  are  two  wdddipav?^ 
and  ag »ii>  abo  ve  these  fc  a sbei»p,  NcsvrtlH 
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Ktrpu'fts* 


atTMiiev ianii  idol  1 up/m  ii  stick,  at  the  f thcr  kitchen  by  the  bat  by  tmforv  the  <o&p- 
foot  4f ->  t**>o,  m iV‘vn t of  Hi)  uitar  ?>i*  whph  -j  Wivnje  .earned  them  to  rlie  master  and  h U 
art*  W"  por^^t^auivt?  by  ft  ifeajH&r  \ QttKtttk  ut  table* 

diwH»ar[».  Vitemh  toil*  ftp*  ftVa  ejhpd  • Tim  <mliiu*r,v  fcieAts  nsed  here  an?  veal, 
any*  Mmv  a syibbUiuat  nlo-  [ bimh  nmtum*  pork*  tlie  ftc^b  of  goat*, 

t\m  ?»  &suii5  tHI^ion.s  nt**}  of  ike  Urv<*te&  i#  j kmi  pbttltry,  ane.h  m geeim>  harifl,  tlitcfca,  oa- 
iih&  Witoifcirp  &f  tikzi*htt$%'&rt  pallida..  The  deer,  ban.  rabbit, 

god  of  -srtmj  j mn\  dbftn»u»L  rank  among  • tlie  <iolicw;i4& 

are  matin  half  fcftottr  by  it- -and  that  thin - ‘So  also  do  penc'**  ka,  partridge*,  Imn*  (pm 
afraifik? /&$#  rifted  fbr  clearing  tiio  li4aprd  lii ; Africa*  pigfcntm*,  and  Bcvcfal  >drioUv.r  kinds 

% ^ ’ 1 «>F  birds  *ricb  a*  the  thriudi,  *uod/ oik,  and 

••'•  • • iuilliJ-dbye,  The  wUd~b»n*r  \a  ooeu^sipriftlly 
$0$  ripoir  tabic;  bo  iri&vW  tit*  fl<a»b  xtf  .the 
l*«riT‘.  fbh  of  riiriny  ki  ud»  are  pleattfriJi 

• '.  ;.  . . •;  m.d  jjo.o^  a?.:  n-ganhd  m*.?  only  h*  delieivm*, 

fj  >:;-  • : . - hat  H&  ftiuirk*.  The  enrbotig  a favorite  on 

ft? ■v^^^StSBk\  tjbri  royal  tiUdtfArbctp  it  i*  dnriVoed ui  olive* 

oil  from  V oriafru/w.  are  dainties. 

Arid  iibrriltgs  ^lin  $dpsmf  are.  easily  sought. 
LawipreyH  IVoto  ; tlvi*  MbiliAV  Whirlpool  An* 
oateu  only  by  Has  m1f>  Ariel  delight  the  *p.L 
eh n\  Lobsters ' hi  id  era fro  an  oaten  cold, 


L<»&at»sT8'  Had  erafj^  an  oateu  c»>M, 
Aiked  arid  ' inHVt • Fekrirufe*- ' 

Are  juft&at*  ihiiiitb^.  ThoJ4  hay e a > urbA. > of 
swueeft ; uinl  u\  the  ta bin  of  LteOl  Vi^  I partook 
of  a ilirih  highly  *eris»riied  With  pepper  front 
the  Iridhm  and  salt  irotn  Nanuiatia,  It 

WAH  of  fli^d)  MKiftU  itimeOil,  and 

miked  with  nn^ax,  hh)c*fh  to?*^ ed  chcenv , 
phr^lciyv  c uuuriin,  thyme , corhiml^  aud  oth* 
er  iKloriiVirona  horha  and  scedft,  ymqi j»  n»oat- 
ed  iii  AfthoB,  popjiii^jdriftd  botit^V;  and 

pomegndiaU:  kenelei  iynd  iuadiyi^tty  the  q<Wi- 
siatouoy  of  A ptriiilhtg  at  ' } ' v; . ; 

Hen  vn  liayo  iii  t»ur 

dw  Hritiwn,,  The 

thfr  ,ga >ilkdV|  of  Lri  tireiif *im.t  r'idi^fw^  ftviir 


* WX9K  wrtLxWKB. r 


Go  gle 
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Martin®,  turnips  fmm  Tbohei*,  boeta  from 
lasr*.  oahiragit&y'  mo.shroouify  #atf  irulfl^ 


it  w called  the  tricHniuvi,  because  the  tgible- 


irm  tbe  sumr.uudmg  tiejfea: r*  nil  plentiful 
m their  *eu*t*>n. 

'in*aJkm'u<L  Peaches vKsmt  frrnu  the  Levant* 
iftd  4«licitni8  apples  front  the  vrchunU 
Ti^li*  Nuts,  and  cakes  rich  with  Hotter, 
Tmu-aiwirat  with  almonds,  or  »whxP  with 
honey*  are  served  with  iho  wine,  which  is 
rfftfiti  Jtpfced  and  sweetened  and  cooled  into 
dnlidaus  draught*  by  snow  brought  frobi 
the  Ai^niiiuess,  which  m carried  about  the 
in  Little  chariot*  lined  with  straw. 
1%  croak*  are  ineptly  Greeks  nr  Sicilians:, 
and  skh?  very  teKp&rfc.  It  is  said  that  one  m 
enipemrV  kitchen  bad  boihni  and  roast- 
'd LW  two  halve*  of  a pig  at  tip?  name  time 
wdkniH  dividing  and  aunt  her  has  made 
^»»rk  appear  to  the  ta^te  like  fish  and  wm>d- 
while  & third,  from  ftyracusp,- m die- 
a herring  that  Domirian  thought  it 
'#M  si  lamprey.  Bat  the  ofn^tw  h bo  epi- 
iUi.l  is  a*v  easily  served  W deceived, 
itc  not  whether  ho  W4»he$  d<w p hie 
v*.duu  apple  with  a draught  of  cold  mrior 
‘iraf  the  costliest  wine,  'iy'y  1 V , ‘.y;‘  ' s’  • 

And  xum\  dear  I\\nd&,  baring  she. wn  yon 
%h*  kitelieu  and  the  ibod  thorn  proparwl  for 
*hf?.  table, J willfaM  you  into  the  great  l*au- 
'laeb-haH,  that  you  may  eee  in  what  manner 
the  pitrrhduns  of  Houle  take  their  meals. 

hi  atfCJea t day#  the  e^ting-haH  was  cm  the 
iewer  dwr  ; but  in  th£  worse  fcf  time,  when 
iuicury  hrt>o^W  hi  it^W  manner*,  and  the 
*>ft  Greek  ludnt  4»f  tying  upon  a couch  at 
table, instead  of ^itlirifg tipng&t  u»  the  stnr- 
heroM  Ftemaun  and  the  Greek*'  own  atur^ 
diet  ant^-stor*  did,  Iniettens  faelnotmhle.  the 
dimug  tsMun  iva*  placed  on  the  name  door 
with  ft  was  anciently  called 

dm  o&ru&atlHm*  or  mom  to  dine  in,  but  now 


roue]!**  am  generally  made  to  hold  three 
porsbus  each.  There  w also  in  each  house 
a smaller  room  for  children  and  other*  U?  cat 
uncalled  %h&  Mv.  this  rontuiuH 

a sienping-l^d,  and  i*  used  os  a sort  of  thick* 
Mpjf:  ^tlWib  little  games  Olid  amu^inehrs 
am  t^rri[ed^m  . •/ ’ !; . ! ' ‘ \- ' 

That  xbe  fTom  n*!o>m  the  Roman* 

learned  th c aw  of  t Ive  hath  a»ul  the  Lazy 
tom  df  TV«ig  down  to  vat.  sat  upright  m tfteir 
oidou.-'  tittiis  I fearn^d  pivly  yesterdav,  when 
the  master  now  te»c«dug  the  little  eldhtren 
of  Ciwsu*  read  to  piy  the  oecotOvl  given  % 
an  old  Greek  p&t  of -tlte  arriVal  of  frl>  S8CHt 
h mdehrated  at ) he  |*:>hu  e ht  Aleiimiie 

of  f‘luoacia.  a!'i>»r  n yldpwm  k,  wbu  e^pM-d 
his  guest  to  <att  M to  hie  in  u iTiJigoifu-rnr 
chair.  And  it  was  dot  txwiU  the  end  of  the 
efifMimi  Punic  war,  t\v»>  hubvlunl  and  fifty 
years  ago,  I am  told,  that  the  TfomaiW 
mloptt^l  the  l ii xurioti * habit  of  lyi ttg  at 
meat;  It  a»nm  tV^hionahU'  all  over 

the  Homan  <nupirirr  unit  tn>iv;  wUftfi  luxury 
in  overy  fdi^ii  utmI  vbhiptuoua  ease  have 
taken  the  plM'O  fnigtillt^  and 

useful  evt*n  by  I lu* 

common  people,  uh»>  4?g  hpdn  hciVeUx'H  tvWi i 
fchej  oat  Uieiir’' aeoriia  •mid' 
fiah  from  the.TIfeefc.; ; iThfo^m^nu  in  gau  with 
the  daily  ;|ibi^  TxfotlyA  iiflr  was  takim 

just  before  ibfa  yy^ahtg;  iiival.  yriieu  the 
l>at  lieni  lay  down  upon  a aud.  thm 

rec-oived  food  iwm  their  attendants. 

The  eating-bed,  or  cuuoli,  o*  1 have  eahl, 
was  usually  made  tot  th  rex*  persons.  I semi 
you  a drawing  of  oue  with  only  iw»y  perBous 
upon  it — Contis  and  tus  wife—  *vith  the  lit- 
tle table  in  general  tiM  hefuretheHi,  qn  which 
is  a Qiimll  loaf*  of  bread,  a vuec  <d'  i& Deed  wine 
and  mil kt  and  a lamprey.  They  are  recliu- 
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bight  the  heaAM  the  luuyqbtX  Tixdr 

are  t-lyy^  six.  in  nuiufuit,  upotY  Opts 

i wo,  iir  AM  here  5 will  gi yh 

ym\  % <?ad?  mmh  huHling  ®r&e 

j(Vmi>Xirt<:  do  wt<  by  Vurrp,/i$tfy 

of  fho  Eomamk 

they  mU  i))(!;  w;**  ilia?;  the  number  or 
should  jieVttr  be  bMtr  than  the  ti'vmrM  {thr^i?} 
JS^n.sast.  vv  iiiua  Tbi*  rule* 
its  for  I Have-  0ee.ii 

t \vt *j  0 at  In  tte  higubm- 

urn  ^ Tiboritite  Gmsat,  which 

* jHij:  ;i^|;f  ,W*£  H pain  ting ; 

m thh  'wkitl;  15?-  w it  U 

the  master  .i.n‘t  nd^iTv^  <>t  the  hbusify  all  <m 
pbo  long  ivniitfi  fhffia  There 

W a sort  of  hattibrooht  in  front  of  the  feast 
>ts?  beautifully  cushioned,  mi  which  they 
teah;  aiid  roneive  their  food  and  wine,  and; 
undoe  thtm  is  a mfi  mattesn;  Attendants 
ar«  in  waiting.  Among  them  *s  a woman 
giving  them  mosfeul  eutf  ruvimneiit  with  a 
/^kiiibdk- id ^ nm  used  in  tbo  theatres. 

Fine  greatest  luxury  Hud  dgtt*tviigtiiiJj!o  are 
; sometimes  displayed  by  the  rich  af  their 
Imtufubca,  Sitmotimnei  the  t^hirv-lw^ls  am 
made  of  costly  wood*  adorned  #itb;  tdttdhfeK- 
sheila,  ivoryv  m some  yalnahh*  -thing, 
and  glitter  with  prbelona  Rfeh 

Ypuft*  or;  pnrplu  in  culmy  em- 

broidered with  gold,  and  admtod  with 
h li  ves  and  dowetv  of  all  colors,  o»a:^r  tin? 
conches.  Caps  ami  goldcts  of  silver,.  gold, 
ami  crystal,  and  driri k i i igdkoitttf  urr  M 

with  the  heads  of  auumils,  abound,  and  are 
arranged  in  petfpct  otiifsjtv  Gia#eb,  viafe, 
Vases,  and  other  objeafer  Oirmmaly  wrought  - 
stand  lkdbr6  th6  gtuVste  with  ^arjict.^  Atul. 
tfptcea;  and  beautiful  boys  Am  aauoUy  em- 


ployed m cu^bc^rerft  arfd  waiter^  often  not 
eof  hvheh  for  md  service  a*  for the  vdfi&surt* 
wlrihh  tljefr  ■»  wets* fiwm  and  gtaeoful  forms 
give  to  tiie  guests.  Si,?U‘  f*»ai-  out  the 
Vino,  and  uihora  bear ^ it  m the  tfoiujumy 
FShbir  Uife  phmted  to  IpHgXitita  their 

hyn?i^  and  the  hair  of  eabh  is  ammged  in 
a jdeusittg  fnauwer-  soiuetiia*  ^ w dh  a w reath 
of  laur^i,  foatuned  with  a t pai^iing  tiuekk. 
Thmf  tunk-0  are  doe  and  thin,  So  as  to  dia-' 
play  hlf  motions  of  the  body,  and  are  girt 
about  the  waist  with  ribbons*  and  rucked 
up  in  «Tu*h  « rtiHuner  it*  ;H*  leave  them  hang- 
ifig  in  fV.his  mi  all  sides,  so  that  they  do  inn 
fall  'pute  i*x  the  kno-  There  are  «ometiiiK*s 
as  fiiUJiy  jv<  ae.veu  bourn's,  m<di  »ervM  op  on 
a dillbiHU  Uii«{M  to  *;*>U‘h  groet.  The  feast 
emls  with  pas-try  and  lrwit  xw  a desert . 
The  tables  are  hrought  in,  at  each  eohm*. 
fully  set*  amt  the  guest  nmy  choose  what  he 
pleases  from  that  winch  is  before  him  The 
gnests  are  often  enli  venM  by  the  musie  of 
the.  flute  and  lyre 

Public  Imtiqtiete  arc  giwt  on  oeeajnous. 


A t these  one  df  the  Company  is  eh^en  to 
preside  a*  rer  cm kii»g  .vf  the  feast. 
A>;hoiic>  busitit1^  is  to  assign  tc*  GAch  hifr 

plaen  aveonluig  to  rank  lunl  ebnum^liiuee 


| Hm  will  is  law dnmig*  the  feast,  vrlzirh  every 
{ one  is  cfibapelfed  to  otmy  Seine  timet?  he 

p(nv£  rite  petty  tyrant*  mul-^ereu^s  Ins  zu- 
} pinto,  in  a ttbk-t  ahuoythg  luaBher,  ^ut  h as 
fairing'.  wip^.pptiiv';t.Ji^ifead'  of  a guest  who 
; may  groat  bdii- 

tt|ncii0-  aiw-  ^ivpii/iiv  thd^reiuh^  ns  vreli  as 
j pn rath  tjilppers  The  breakfast  and  dinner 
/ xire-  ahghi  tepnstK  taken  by  the  Ciimily  iu 
tint  *}irh\.  The  Egyptians,  1dm  kdd,  hfttl  g 
i sttange  ctustom  at  tbeii  public  fw&fe 
the  eiitc'rfttinnientfe  of  the.  ti eh  in  the  tbi^i 
ages  of  the  hatton  At  the e«tM|  the 

a.  Itier  Avith  a sttmll  or  elay  iVgnre;  of 

a d«kpl  mrj)6*o>  was  luv)ugl?t  mr  tvhd  the  bn&r- 
r?r  of  it  *k^Qt  to  txieh  gutfst  and  said*  u !L<m^ 
Upon  this-  Eal.dtink,  an#  be  nieny:  hot 
know  fliAk  you  shall  oiie  day  tro  irko  it/'  1 
v bHve  ^n  here  in  fliet  tKWk^elfera'  shops 
tie  o/nihon  iignrf^  of  fciich  corpses,  a njmi 
long,  that  w;ere  f»hteed  npm»  tJbe  tAbte  of  tiic 
Egyptians  at  the  Md  their  feasts/  Tlu^ 
maybe  plenum  f to  the  spinUof  t lint ■•^triioge 
people.,  who  itri'ther  t>r*rn  mrr  bury  their 
d«od,  bid  jrerfumo  them  and  hot  them  up 
^WOtniefi  eases  for  prew.‘rvation,  as  we  do  salt- 
ed sturgeon:  for  the Xeymifiny  market.  But 
We,  dear  Peso  (a.  do  not  like  the  intrusinn  «^f 
0ti«di  rotnm<ler<»  of  destiny,  ami  woahj  regard 
a doatjU'Mwjad  where  there  in  good  -cheer  ah 
an  impertitietiie, 

of  the  ta-hle«  hPricIt  Upmu  m 
sliowsa  ^at  variety  of  fdrms  and  workman- 
ship. It  couMsth  ehicfl  r of  vaAt}$  of  all.  size* 
for  liqnor^.mU,  and  perfumes;  H^goiis,  W>t- 
ties,  goblets,  pitohors,  salvers,  plates,  h»>wK‘ 
milk  and  honey  pots,  dishes,  for  mem  imd 
vegetables,  gra^T  dishes,  drhiking  cups  alii! 
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pots*  standing  cups,  cb aliens,  vials,  craters, 
knives,  spoons,  small  flesh-hooks;  fruit  dish- 
es of  wood,  clay,  and  metal;  and  linen  nap- 
kins and  towels,  sometimes  richly  embroid- 
ered. The  vessels  are  made  of  brass,  bronze, 
wood,  clay,  stone,  glass,  silver,  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  such  as  onyx,  agate,  jasper, 
and  eameliaii.  Among  the  vessels  of  bis 
table  most  prized  by  Nerd  were  his  inaguiii- 
eent  goblets  of  rock-crystal  wrought  by  the 
best;  Etruscan  artists. 

The  most  beautiful  of  Hie  vases  that  I 
have  seen  were  brought  from  Corinth  tong 
after  Mummius  burned  that  city.  They 
were  found  buried  in  mins,  Oue  of  these, 
made  of  terra  cotta,  with  the  figures  of  the 
nine  Muses  in  relief  on  the  sides,  belongs  to 
Trebius,  a senator.  I send  you  a drawing 
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sorts,  and  in  temples,  vessels  called  craters, 
in  which  wine  is  mixed  with  water,  for  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape  is  seldom  need. 
These  craters  are  of  various  sizes,  according 
to  the  number  of  guests  or  other  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  They  are  employed  in 
the  dedication  of  temples,  and  in  making 
offerings  of  wine,  milk,  and  honey.  Sailors 
take  libations  from  them  in  cups,  and  pom 
them  into  the  sea  before  departing  on  a voy- 
age. They  have  been  used  in  Greece  for  at 
least  a thousand  years.  Liviue  Andronius 
says  in  a book  1 have  seen  that  Agamemnon 
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of  it.  Most  of  the  other  vases,  largo  and 
*mall,  seen  on  tables  are  the  work  of  t he  old 
Etruscans  or  their  Roman  imitators.  The 
earthen  ones  are  painted  in  subdued  colors. 

J give  you  a drawing  of  one  used  for  water 
at  the  banquet  that  is  made  of  a kind  of 
jasper,  with  a lid  bearing  the  image  of  a 
man’s  head.  I have  seen  six  little  table 
vases  which  Pompey  brought  among  his  tro- 
phies of  triumph  in  the  East,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinas.  They  are  made  of  n 
curious  mineral  found  in  Parthia,  that  has 
the  dim  lustre  of  the  pearl,  but  is  of  a bright 
flayri  e-color. 

There  are  also  seen  upon  tables  little  vases 
for  oils,  called  gutti,  because  of  their  narrow 
throats,  through  which  the  fluid  trickles,  a 
single  drop  at  a time.  Pitchers  of  curious 
and  elegant  forms  abound  ; and  yon  will  see 
every  where,  in  private  houses,  public  re- 1 


PITCHER  AJill  <;UTTU8, 


GAN 
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— ^ ; ated  to  the  tus e cf  the  women,  where  much 

^^toaTu^L  j tbf  the  spinning  and  ueedfo-work  iis  dcm* 

• Near  the  triclinium  fe  thv  «r«ytoi?,  or  «raaH 
for  cunvenmiou  and  (Ufou  B<KliA)  ^rir- 

4 po*e»n  Another  room,  more  apaevous  than 

® ^ j thto  eating-hail,  Witji  eolttuum,  and 

: ■£  *-«A %tiJy  ornamented,  i*  d*m>**d  to  iff*:  wca- 

%£k  j Aiomtl  gatherings  of,  a large  number  of 

/s*®  i friend*,  and  ^om^tiwir.e  a*  h dififoj?  - ball. 

The  . ApaH/WCttfo  : ftfe  ifi$jper 

floor  at  the  doiiilt;  sidif  of  ijfe  l tthere 

Ihtf  heat  of  the  ann  ie  j^petiilfy  *ofifoient 
to  moke  them  comfortable  in  ibi*  iiiihJ  eli- 
%?K.  I mate  Into  these,  oil  the  eohfet  day**  a /o- 

P$k  j or  smalt  (uxrtAble  carried, 

- ! with  hot  a^hes  or  ?>iirnmg  6hj^coalt  vkoee 

l fumes  escape  by  the  winded  or  an  opening 
SjapSW®^  ; in  't.h«  roof. 


rhnofcaml  -r-:^ 

are  ^'fo&o  )}\ith)y  Vro^-niei)  te«i„-  Aw)  are  made  ' 

Ui  chncmAfono*.  P'give  yon  v*  drawingo*  • P5^  ' ‘ 

one  made  iii  fhi>j*tuipe  *jf  n himuin  head,  **  T \ J 

winch  ‘ DrmsUH,  u friend  of  Tacitus  and  aj  F ; 

euntumm,  brought  from  Byracuae  last  year.  ] • | _ 

it  .is  feacwfo  of  red  earth  hard  baked-  j ^ 

Yb^lfe  of  particularly  ihoac  used  i _ ,„w  .„ 

tor  Ajrinkui^  are  eormitcm,  and  Souse  of  them  j 

are  very  elegant.  I have  seer*.  glass  goblets  : The  pensiyhmt  'is  a pleasant  part  of  the 
i lia  nwlnfa  of  wtivnh  changed  in  dit&reiiAUfotiae.  li  lt*  an  inner  court,  open  to  the  sky. 
lights  as  do  those  of  the  foaihera  mi  the  with  volttfotifl  and  ti  gallery,  and  the  aim 
neck  of  a jugeoit  Others  any  ojmiunetifod . planted  with  tlo\ret»  ami  ^hrublmrs^  among 
with  figure*  cut  by  a revolving  who*0  in  a which  the  family  taV  deUght,  for  if  is  a lit- 
/rorious  lUftijnttr,  and  other*  lidve-  glittering  tie  garrfon,  bright  and  On  the  tops 

banda  »vf  gold  around  them,  and  are  marked  ; of  house*  Are  often  seen  small  t^rraeejt  for 
r/ith  tifoir  owner*'  iniiiies,  and  expn^iow*  hfl.Hking  m the  muiit  oallod  wWt  atula  few 
.Hioih  aa:  u l tliirSf.”  Bo,  ol*o,  were  their  h^ve  little  garden?*  un  theVr  rtw>f*.  On  one 
great  earthen  The  nzuue*  are , negr  tile  Pori  a Fla  minin.  is  » small  fisli-potul 

stamped  Upmi  the  *oft  eiay  ’before  it  is-  i Ami  ndyr,  dear  Popda*  go  with  tiiw  tp  un- 
hakeih  wHb  heuis  of  metal  find  w ood.  The^i? ; agination,  a*  $<Xii  rwal  tin*  pfuTiuo  of  my  Jet- 
seals  aro  ^vxriiitinie^  made  t>nifo  foh<:ifii{  in  tert  to  a viiia  nvif  for  from  inhere  no- 

♦HUape  iiiivtof  the  ImutUTi  foot  is  a ihswito  rare  oud  art  coq^ptpeto deUgbt  |ho  Henaes  in 
form,  giving  the  idea  thid  the  iinpivi^ioji ' A niarveh.u*  marnier.  A w/n>k  ago  I wCnfc 
was  mwb?  by  fhe  r^thil  piv^aum  | with  tin?  yoMngi^iJnTia  to  bin  fOunlry  horna^ 


fiSTi. : • J th£  Idghwfi.T  to  Ofttia,  kik  rrit^ej  from  the 

: yilh^  Vbw.  wo  took  sa  emmuoii  eomiirj* 

! Toad  that  h<d  tw  thpfogli  wotWla  and  o'pojt 
; field*  abounding  with  flowery  meadows  and 
* stamp.  -1  rhdi  pasture*,  vrhett?  lloek^  ctroi  herdA  >rere 

•gracing.  Wo  approached  the  villa  by  A 
Ih&Vo  tnhl  you  .of  several  principal  apart-  ploasaut  shad  oil  a venue  that  leafla  to  a 
moot*  of  a tine  Eoituui  house,  I wil)  muiv  : large  virmlar  spaen.  they  call  & 'ymtim. 
write*  of  otherib  Around  this  are  the  IvuildiiigA  ivr  apsart- 

The cui/inif Hiru*));  Wd-chainber js  vocy fiinalf  | mehta,  one  story  rit  heigh*,  u fiieh  tornpooe 
.iml  there  an^  k< ‘par rue  ones  for  the  day  and  j the  \ilU.  TU*  ^r  uiv  built  in  vattouii  etyh^ 
j iigiil.  They  are  placed*  if  possible,  Iu  the  for  rar/oua  uses.  The  VricUpimrt,  or  grand 
eoiftonr  part  t>f  the  hifuw, Ao  that  the  ab»vp«’r  , iuding-halh  Is  upon  the  ^a^hore,  »uid  whe.b 
may  imv**  t|io  light  and  wanuth  nf  tlie  irfom-  < tiw  ftouth  wiud  blows  from  Afnou  the  waviae. 
•»g  *no,  which  evcitcH  hi  a graiinide  U\  mbe  i wash  its  wall  a.  The  room  bo*  on  all  sitfo# 
ration.  Boniottfhf.si'thPy  tm* -coaneoted yVi tfi  ; iipiU;io fis  doors  and  windows,  frnni  which,  m 
n litt.lv  fimvM  iic  n**rfn.  In  the  mtist  remote  it  in  upon  a inVuit  of  laud,  you  may  look  inti 
pari  of  the  bouse  i>  f ho  L'Qnrlariw. ■ appT r>prb  ; apd  eeom  to  beliold  threw  different  seae. 
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From  another  front  yon  have  a view  of  an 
inner  court,  the  portico,  the  avenne,  and  the 
Mar  woods  and  distant  mountains. 

wot  far  from  this  hall,  across  a court,  is  a 
large  and  small  bedroom  with  east  and  west 
windows,  from  which  you  have  a prospect 
of  the  sea.  These  chambers  and  the  triclin- 
iam  make  an  angle,  upon  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  all  the  day  long,  making  the 
apartments  warm  in  winter,  when  the  domes- 
tics occupy  them,  and  the  master  is  away  from 
the  chiding  fogs  of  the  sea-shore  in  his  house 
in  the  city.  In  a room  at  that  angle,  con- 
necting by  a wainscoted  passage  with  the 
larger  bed-chamber,  is  a library.  Other 
lodgings  are  on  the  same  side,  which  the 
daveg  and  freedmen  occupy.  Near  these, 
separated  only  by  a court,  are  two  spacious 
rooms,  illuminated  by  the  sunlight  direct, 
and  reflected  from  the  sea.  From  one  of 
these,  which  is  used  for  an  eating-hall,  you 
pass  into  the  bathing-rooms,  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  the  public  baths  in  the  city. 
In  one  of  these  aye  two  bathing  basins  large 
enough  to  swim  in,  and  are  so  situated  that 
the  bathers  may  look  out  upon  the  sea. 

Close  by  the  baths  is  a tennis-court  that 
faces  the  setting  sun.  There  a tower  is  car- 
ried up,  with  two  rooms  at  the  bottom  and 
two  above.  From  the  latter  you  have  an 
extensive  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  neigh- 
boring country-seats,  which  line  the  shore 
aloog  a distance  of  at  least  a hundred  stadia. 
Not  far  off  is  a similar  tower,  which  the  sun 
lights  np  all  the  day ; and  beyond  it  are  store- 
houses for  grain  and  servants’  rooms,  and  an 
eating-hall  that  overlooks  a garden  and  a 
walk  that  surrounds  it.  That  broad  walk 
is  bordered  with  box  and  rosemary,  fringed 
with  myrtle,  and  shaded  by  grape-vines. 
The  garden  is  planted  with  fig,  plane,  and 
mulberry  trees.  Passing  on,  yon  come  to  the 
kitchen -garden,  which  is  overlooked  by  an- 
other eating-liall.  Close  by  is  an  arched 
gallery  with  windows  on  both  sides,  that 
may  be  open  or  closed,  as  the  weather  may 
require.  Before  this  gallery  is  a gymnasium 
for  exercise,  pleasantly  exposed  to  the  sea- 
air,  but  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  closed 
against  the  frequent  chilling  winds.  Here 
are  sun  - heated  apartments,  built  by  the 
young  Plinius  but  a year  ago.  These  give 
him  special  delight.  One  looks  out  upon 
the  gallery  and  into  the  bed-chambers,  and 
ia  so  curiously  contrived  that  you  may  join 
it  to  that  chamber  as  one  room,  or  separate 
them  with  ease  by  transparent  stone  tablets 
or  curtains.  The  chamber  contains  two 
chairs  and  a bed,  and  from  its  open  win- 
dows you  may  look  out  upon  both  the  sea 
and  the  country.  It  is  in  so  quiet  a place 
that  the  noise  of  the  servants  when  they 
keep  the  Satumalian  feast,  and  even  the  roar 
of  the  sea,  can  not  be  heard.  The  windows 
may  be  so  tightly  closed  as  to  keep  out  the 
sunbeams  in  the  daytime,  and  the  lightning 


at  night.  Under  one  of  the  windows  is  a 
small  stove,  with  which  the  room  may  he 
pleasantly  heated  in  chilly  weather.  In  this 
room,  Plinius  says,  “ I retire  wThen  I please, 
for  study  or  meditation,  and  am  never  dis- 
turbed.” He  lacks  only  one  felicity.  Hr 
has  no  water-pipes  to  bring  streams  from 
the  hills  for  baths  and  fountains,  such  as 
most  of  the  other  villas  have,  but  bis  wells 
are  many,  and  give  him  sweet  and  soft 
water  in  abundance,  which  is  drawn  by 
swapes  and  buckets.  • 

Such,  my  dear  Penda,  is  one  of  the  plain- 
est of  the  country  houses  of  rich  Roman  citi- 
zens that  line  the  sea-shore.  Some  of  them 
are  truly  magnificent — almost  beyond  de- 
scription. Every  one  has  a tower  from  which 
to  look  over  wide  ranges  of  land  and  sea. 
Some  have  fountains,  cascades,  and  pebbly 
brooks.  Some  have  extensive  gardens  filled 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  many  are 
houses  and  grounds  for  pleasure  only,  with 
neither  fruit  nor  kitchen  garden,  whose  own- 
ers buy  all  they  need  for  food  in  the  city. 
This  folly  of  buying  the  products  of  the 
fields  in  a town  for  use  in  the  country  has 
just  been  sharply  ridiculed  by  a young  poet 
named  Martial,  lately  come  from  Spain,  and 
who  is  already  so  great  a favorite  of  Domi- 
tian  that  he  lives  in  the  palace  and  eats  at 
the  royal  table,  while  grizzly-haired  Juve- 
nal, the  Volscian,  a far  wiser  man,  is  intense- 
ly hated  by  the  emperor  because  he  severely 
satirizes  Paris,  a young  pantomime  dancer, 
who  is  Domitia’s  special  favorite. 

I have  lately  visited  the  once  magnificent 
villa  of  Varro,  at  Casinum,  which  I have 
already  mentioned.  Though  half  in  ruins, 
it  is  magnificent  still.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartments  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  villa  of  Plinius,  but  on  a much  grander 
scale,  and  one  more  gorgeous  in  its  structure 
and  adornments.  The  grounds  around  it  an* 
extensive.  They  were  laid  out  in  unsur- 
passed landscape  beauty,  and  are  now  dotted 
with  overturned  statues  of  white  marble. 
But  I will  not  weary  you  with  repetition  in 
describing  this  villa,  but  rather  delight  you, 
I hope,  with  a description  and  drawing  of 
his  superb  aviary,  wherein  he  kept  large 
numbers  of  rare  and  costly  birds.  It,  too, 
is  partly  in  ruins,  but  I have  delineated  it 
as  in  perfection. 

This  aviary  forms  a part  of  the  villa.  It 
is  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  sea. 
At  the  entrance  are  two  porticoes,  or  large 
cages,  with  columns  all  around,  and  cover- 
ed with  wire  netting  at  top  and  sides,  so  as 
to  give  the  birds  plenty  of  air  and  freedom, 
but  not  their  natural  liberty.  Between 
these  immense  cages  is  the  entrance  to  tbe 
court,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a long  pool 
for  water-fowl.  From  this  court  you  pass  to 
a large  double  colonnade,  the  outward  cir- 
cumference of  which  is  built  of  Alban  stone, 
and  the  inner  one  of  fir  from  the  Apennines. 
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guests  from  wliich  to  view  the  singing-bird* 
and  the  water-fowl. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  a round  isl- 
and covered  by  a dome  supported  by  col- 
umns. Here  A'arro  and  his  friends  ate  and 
conversed.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome 
is  a round  table  that  moves  upou  sm  axis, 
by  which  the  boys  in  attendance  might 
turn  to  each  guest  such  viands  as  he  might 


The  space  between  them  is  about  five  feet, 
and  is  covered,  like  the  cages  at  the  entrance, 
with  a wire  netting.  This  space  was  filled 
with  the  rarest  singing  -birds  from  many 
lauds.  The  colonnade  rested  upon  a sub- 
stantial stone  quay  that  projected  several 
feet  beyond  the  inner  circle,  and  was  raised 
two  feet  above  the  inclosed  pool.  This  pro- 
jection afforded  a pleasant  walk  for  the 
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r«%h  M jjcvt  bway  frona1  fffiiti'}>im,» 
rhiu*,  f)w y wore  Qlmufit  ti*pre  t-inm  «tai  had 
^a^V'iiee  tur;  jii*t  then.  "■$&<*  <Kmtd  soarcrly 
have.  pntieutv  for  Philippa  Umolf,  if 
it  h<^£  iVisKbcou  that  w&a  Lt»>Ilrfa  anHii- 
f r . What  did  «fru  menu  hj  her.  pTirripga 
and  stdf-mugrat ula  f ror  is  f Ladr  Biirab  nml 
i&  fezl-  inmi  doubtful  about  Jty|Ivra  good 
fmim&  j(iHt  when  PbUippU  was  must  <et»t'bMr' 
r>ia«t»c  oft  the  .snhjveb  hc yO*m  Th‘b<Jt  y«i- 
«$£•:  wsa  point!  iag  *mt  hit*  oxeeUenl  prospects 
in  liiB  lucid  wuyv"  '.' 

Philippa  wonhl  listen,  nodding  langnad 
iVdty  would  make  b*tkvofo 


E^jmiwri^^V  j laugh  at  Roberta  *w#o  irm is  of  Jus  coining 

• ' : honors;  but.  if  wa*  &o«t,  itf'Sm.  .that  it  wa& 

mf j j<  • only  make* bellow  in w^dulity; 

.m";  lyt,/  si;  Her  auof  could  the  gfrlV  awcet  cot*- 

"')^!;!!;  !.-*!( t'vl'dj  $.tf  vioiiou  in  hor  pyc^.ftrid  Ahfi-  tyA’inTIw  fyr  it. 

' • Once,  remembering  her  oivh  ;$0nth,  tlii#  fan- 

rf]  ^ .*:  ^;!  ( e tastiio  woman  had  made  a vow  never*  **♦  long 

> ' »*  ebo  lived,  tn  idtxriero  in  tlm  efturse  of 

f|  'i  true  lovo  this  true  lot*, 

irhon  oim  ]uoT4on  i8  id  love  .with  a idiHtiioiri. 
CHAPTER  XXVIIL  another  with  iin  fruit  tfe  ndhvUd  In  ughu&f 

Tnie  lovo  iti  PA^hjothing  mcd^  tbar«  pbahtodia, 
y^WHomaw,  ^t^fywnxn**;  than  toagos  and  shadows*  and  ^ sHired 
\I7  IUTETER  Lady  Harah  may  fcfcife  and  Iking  among  ciitfdow*,  hr, 

p|  fl!onglit,'MT«..Ptt)mor  used.  to  eoTihhfrr  ftmfr  •Iroauw-roiiio.ffjjiCe- 
Mly  ft;  mast  fbrtmiaiti girl,  Uml >i»0  uaed  to  •• ' ^.ady;;B»tuh  Was  landing  by  the  b<x&- 
*&>' aot  ft  iitfl*  to  Lady  Sarahs  #4Uioy-;  tw-e,  ju  a fcdft  of  2ig£»g  mind  of  her  own 
::  ■ ... ' ' ■ und:  itf‘..Dolly?s  td-rtay,  > 8he  had 

\f  f&faRmety  fortunate^  repeats  .‘hook'  fitnto'thfc  dufcty  vul- 

lonMn^r  tbatighldnliy  ufc  her  tW  t uiui<'trf  tiuras’s  poetfia-^iipon  tliv  8ydmf^f 
shoes,  u lottery  lift*  Ls*  t was  [ wlikh  the  naxue  of  ar^.t ie  r liuhiirt.  llnuley 

*s  pie  tty  M Dolly,  and  ynt  il^nr  ^tanhain  J wm  writt^n^  Bhe  holds  tht?  teik  \n  hit 
lud  not  my  Odog  Uko  excellent ; hauih  lo4)kB  ut  tho  r nvoked 

PTOpcchii  Even  the  Ad-  D<m7t  go.  8a*  | from  Rvdwrt  Htmloy.  May,  Bhy  boats 

cab.^  ;.  r^j&v-tssv . 

Poor  Lady  Banth  would  start  tip7  with  m ! back  hiio  jfe«r  |»lac(v  ^^aiuT  Thut  k oll  hct 
iaspatient  movcnueiit,  uml  walk  across  the  ) story.  Plulippa  laxty^r  heard  of  jtv,  Robert 
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never  heard  of  it,  nor  did  he  know  that. Lady 
Sarah  loved  his  name — which  had  been  his 
fathers  too  — hotter  than  she  loved  him. 
‘‘Perhaps  her  happinea*  had  aU  gone  to 
Dolly/'  the  widow  thought,  tvs  she  stood, 
wifcH  a troubled  sort  of  smile  on  her  face, 
looking  afc  the  two  young  people  through 
a pane  of  glass : and  then,  like  a good 


that  people  offer  up.  They  are  not  the  less 
true  because  they  are  half-hearted,  and  be- 
cause those  who  pray  would  sometimes  glad- 
ly bo  spared  an  answer  to  their  petitions. 
Poor  Lady  Sarah!  her  prayers  seemed  too 
much  answered  as  she  watched  Dolly  day 
by  day  more  *fhd  more  radiant  and  absorbed. 

“ My  dear  creature,  what  are  you  doing 
with  all  those  dusty  hooks  t Can  yon  see 
onr  young  people  V*  says  Mrs.  Palmer,  lan- 
guidly looking  over  her  arm-chair.  iJ  I ex- 


m nipjn mmm, 

an  as  she  is,  tries  to  silence  her  misgivings 
into  a little  prayer  for  their  happiness. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  the  reluctant  prayers 
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pect  Colonel  Witherington  this  afternoon. 
He  admires  Dolly  excessively,  Sarah;* and 
I really  think  he  might  have  proposed,  if 
Robert  had  not  been  so  determined  to  carry 
ber  off.  You  dear  old  thing,  forgive  me ; I 
don’t  believe  she  would  ever  have  married 
at  all  if  1 had  not  come  home.  You  are  in 
the  clouds,  you  know.  I remember  saying 
so  to  Hawtry  at  Trincomalee.  I should 
have  disowned  her  if  she  had  turned  out  an 
old  maid.  I know  it.  I detest  old  maids. 
The  Admiral  has  a perfect  craze  for  them, 
and  they  all  adore  him.  I should  like  you 
to  see  Miss  Macgrudder — there  never  was 
any  thing  so  ludicrous,  asthmatic,  sentiment- 
al— frantic.  We  must  introduce  Miss  Moi- 
neaux  to  him,  and  the  Morgan  girls.  I oft- 
en wonder  how  he  ever  came  to  marry  a 
widow,  and  I tell  him  so.  It  was  a great 
mistake.  Can  you  believe  it  f — Hawtry  now 
writes  that  second  marriages  are  no  mar- 
riages at  all.  Perhaps  you  agree  with  him  f 
Fm  sure  Dolly  is  quite  ready  to  do  so.  I 
never  saw  a girl  so  changed — never.  We 
have  lost  her,  my  dear ; make  up  your  mind 
to  it.  She  is  Robert,  not  Dolly  any  more — 
no  thought  for  any  one  else,  not  for  me,  dear 
child!  And  don’t  you  Hatter  yourself  she 
will  ever Dear  me ! Gone  T What  an  ex- 

traordinary creature  poor  Sarah  is ! touched, 
certainly ; and  such  a wet  blanket !” 

Mrs.  Palmer,  rising  from  her  corner,  floats 
across  the  room,  sweeping  over  several  foot- 
stools and  small  tables  on  her  way.  She 
goes  to  the  window,  and  not  caring  to  be 
alone,  begins  to  tap  with  her  diamond  finger 
upon  the  pane,  to  summon  the  young  couple, 
who  pay  not  the  slightest  attention.  For- 
tunately the  door  opens,  and  Colonel  With- 
erington  is  announced.  He  is  a swarthy 
man,  with  shiny  boots,  a black  mustache ; 
his  handkerchief  is  scented  with  Esse  bou- 
quet, which  immediately  permeates  the 
room ; he  wears  tight  dog-skin  gloves  and 
military  shirt  collars.  Lady  Sarah  thinks 
him  vulgar  and  odious  beyond  words ; Mrs. 
Palmer  is  charmed  to  see  him,  and  gracious- 
ly holds  out  her  white  hand.  She  is  used 
to  his  adoration,  and  accepts  it  with  a cer-  , 
tain  swan-like  indifference. 

People  had  different  opinions  about  Mrs. 
Palmer.  In  some  circles  she  was  considered 
brilliant  and  accomplished ; in  others,  silly  ! 
and  aff(?cted.  Colonel  Witherington  never 
spoke  of  her  except  with  military  honors. 

“ Charming  woman,”  he  would  say ; “ highly 
cultivated ; you  might  give  her  five-and- 
twenty  at  the  outside.  Utterly  lost  upon 
that  spluttering  old  psalm-singing  Palmer. 
Psalms  are  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place 
— in  the  prayer-books,  or  in  church  ; but  aft- 
er dinner,  when  one  has  got  a good  cigar,  and 
feels  inclined  for  a little  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  the  time  to  ring  the  bell  for  the  i 


utes  to  listen  to  an  extempore  sermon.  The 
Admiral  runs  on  like  a clock.  I used  to  stay 
| with  them  at  the  Admiralty  House.  Pity 
; that  poor  woman  most  heartily ! Can’t  think 
! how  she  keeps  up  as  she  does !” 
j Little  brown  Lady  Henley  at  Smoke- 
th waite  would  not  have  sympathized  with 
1 Colonel  Witherington’s  admiration.  She 
, made  a point  of  shrugging  her  shoulders 
1 whenever  she  heard  Philippa’s  name  men- 
tioned. “If  you  ask  me,”  she  would  sayj 
“I  must  frankly  own  that  my  sister-in-law 
| is  not  to  be  depended  on.  She  is  utterly 
selfish ; she  only  lives  for  the  admiration  of 
gentlemen.  My  brother  Hawtry  is  a warm- 
I hearted,  impulsive  man,  who  would  have 
made  any  woman  happy.  If  he  has  looked 
for  consolation  in  his  domestic  trials,  and 
I found  it  in  religious  interests,  it  is  not  I who 
; would  blame  him.  Sir  Thomas  feels  as  I do, 

1 and  deeply  regrets  Philippa’s  deplorable  fri- 
volity. I do  not  know  much  of  that  poor 
girl  of  hers.  I have  no  doubt  Robert  has 
been  dazzled  by  mother  and  daughter.  They 
are  good-looking,  and,  as  I am  told,  thorough- 
ly well  understand  the  art  of  setting  them- 
selves oft'  to  the  best  advantage.  I am  fond 
of  Robert  Henley,  but  I can  not  pretend  to 
; have  any  feeling  for  Dorothea  one  way  or 
another.  We  have  asked  them  here,  of 
| course.  They  are  to  come  after  their  mar- 
riage. I only  hope  my  sister-in-law  appre- 
ciates her  daughter’s  good  luck,  and  has  the 
sense  to  know  the  value  of  such  a man  as 
Robert  Henley.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  perfectly  enchanted  with 
her  future  son-in-law.  He  could  scarcely  get 
rid  of  her.  Robert,  with  some  discomposure, 
would  find  himself  sitting  on  his  aunt’s  sofa, 
hand  in  hand,  listening  to  long  and  very  un- 
pleasant extracts  from  her  correspondence. 
“You  dear  boy!”  Mrs.  Palmer  would  say, 
with  her  soft,  fat  fingers  firmly  clasped  round 
his,  “ you  have  done  me  good.  Your  dear 
head  is  able  to  advise  my  poor  perplexed 
heart.  Dolly,  he  is  my  prop.  I give  you  up, 
my  child,  gladly,  to  this  dear  fellow !”  These 
little  compliments  mollified  the  young  man 
at  first,  although  he  found  that  by  degrees 
the  tax  of  his  aunt’s  constant  dependence 
became  heavier  and  heavier.  Briareus  him- 
self could  scarcely  have  supplied  arms  to 
support  her  unsparing  weakness,  to  hand  her 
parcels  and  footstools  about,  to  carry  her 
shawls  and  cushions,  and  to  sort  the  packets 
of  her  correspondence.  She  had  the  Admi- 
ral’s letters,  and  tied  up  with  various  col- 
ored ribbons,  and  docketed,  “ Cruel,”  “ Mod- 
erately Abusive,”  “ Apologetic,”  “ Canting,” 
“ Business.”  She  was  always  sending  for 
Robert.  Her  playful  tap  at  the  window 
made  him  feel  quite  nervous. 

Mrs.  Palmer  had  begun  to  knit  him  a pair 
of  muffatee8,  and  used  slowly  to  twist  pink 


servants,  and  have  ’em  down  upon  their  silk  round  ivory  needles.  Lady  Henley 
knees  all  of  a row,  and  up  again  in  five  min-  laughed  very  loud  when  she  heard  this. 
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“ Poor  Robert ! He  will  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  those  mittens,”  she  said. 

For  a long  time  past  Mrs.  Palmer  had  rare- 
ly left  the  house,  but  the  trousseau  now  be- 
gan to  absorb  her ; she  used  to  go  driving 
for  long  hours  at  a time  with  Dolly  in  a 
jaded  tiy ; she  would  invite  Robert  to  ac- 
company them — to  Baker  Street  Bazar,  to 
Soho  Square,  to  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  back 
again  to  Oxford  Street,  a corner  shop  of 
which  she  had  forgotten  the  number.  On 
one  occasion,  after  trying  three  or  four  cor- 
ner shops,  Robert  called  to  the  coachman  to 
stop,  and  jumped  out.  44  I think  Dolly  and 
I will  walk  home,”  he  said,  abruptly;  “I’m  j 
afraid  you  must  give  up  your  shop,  Aunt  | 
Philippa.  It  is  impossible  to  find  the  place.”  1 

Poor  Dolly,  who  was  longing  to  escape, 
brightened  up,  but  before  she  could  speak 
Mrs.  Palmer  had  grasped  her  tightly  by  both 
hands.  “ My  dear  Robert,  what  a proposal ! 
I could  not  think  of  letting  Dolly  walk  all 
the  way  home.  She  would  be  quite  done  up. 
And  it  is  her  business,  her  shopping,  you 
know.”  Then,  reproachfully  and  archly, 
44  And  I must  say  that  even  the  Admiral  would 
scarcely  have  deserted  us  so  ungallantly, 
with  all  this  work  on  our  hands,  and  all 
these  parcels,  and  no  servant.  You  dear  fel- 
low, you  really  must  not  leave  us.” 

Robert  stood  holding  the  door  open,  and 
looking  particularly  black.  “I  am  very 
sorry  indeed,”  he  said,  with  a short  laugh, 
44  but  you  will  be  quite  safe,  my  dear  aunt, 
and  you  really  seem  to  have  done  enough 
shopping  to  last  for  many  years  to  come.” 
And  he  put  out  his  hand  as  a matter  of  course, 
to  help  Dorothea  to  alight. 

“ But  she  can  not  leave  me,”  says  Philippa, 
excitedly ; 44  she  would  not  even  wish  it. 
Would  you,  my  child  f I never  drive  alone 
— never ; I am  afraid  of  the  coachman.  It  is 
most  unreasonable  to  propose  such  a thing.” 

44 1 will  answer  for  your  safety,”  persisted 
Robert.  44  My  dear  aunt,  you  must  get  used 
to  doing  without  your  Dolly  now.  Come, 
Dora,  the  walk  will  freshen  you  up.” 

44  But  I don’t  want  to  walk,  Robert,”  said 
poor  Dolly,  with  a glance  at  her  mother. 
44  You  may  come  for  me  to-morrow  instead. 
You  will,  won’t  you  t”  she  added,  as  he  sud- 
denly turned  away  without  answering,  and 
she  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and 
called  after  him,  a little  frightened  by  his 
black  looks  and  silence.  44 Robert!  I shall 
expect  you,”  she  said. 

44 1 shall  not  be  able  to  come  to-morrow, 
Dora,”  said  Henley,  very  gravely;  and  then, 
raising  his  hat,  he  walked  off  without  an- 
other word. 

Even  then  Dolly  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  seriously  angry.  She  saw  him  striding 
along  the  pavement,  and  called  to  him,  and 
made  a friendly  little  sign  with  her  hand  as 
the  brougham  passed  close  by  a place  where 
he  was  waiting  to  cross  the  road.  Robert 


did  not  seem  to  see  either  the  brougham 
or  the  kind  face  inside  that  was  smiling  at 
him.  Dorothea’s  eyes  suddenly  filled  up 
with  tears. 

44  Boorish ! boorish !”  cried  Mrs.  Palmer, 
putting  up  both  hands.  44  Robert  is  like  all 
other  men ; they  leave  you  at  any  moment, 
Dolly — that  is  my  experience,  bitterly  gain- 
ed— without  a servant  even,  and  I have 
ever  so  much  more  to  do.  There  is  Par- 
kins and  Gotto’s  for  India-paper.  If  only  I 
had  known  that  he  was  going  to  be  so  rude, 
I should  have  asked  for  old  Sam.”  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  still  greatly  discern  posed.  44  Pray 
put  up  that  window,  Dolly,”  she  said,  44  and 
I do  wish  you  would  attend  to  those  parcels 
— they  are  all  falling  off  the  seat.” 

Dolly  managed  to  wink  away  her  tears  as 
she  bent  over  the  parcels.  Forgive  her  for 
crying!  This  was  her  first  quarrel  with 
Robert,  if  quarrel  it  could  be  called.  She 
thought  it  over  all  the  way  home ; surely 
she  had  been  right  to  do  as  her  mother 
wished ! Why  was  Robert  vexed  ? 

Philippa  was  in  a very  bad  humor  all  that 
evening.  She  talked  so  pathetically  of  a 
mother’s  feelings,  and  of  the  pangs  of  part- 
ing from  her  child,  that  Lady  Sarah  for  once 
was  quite  sorry  for  her  — she  got  a little 
shawl  to  put  over  Philippa’s  feet  as  she  lay 
beating  a tattoo  upou  the  sofa.  As  for  Dol- 
ly, she  had  gone  to  bed  early,  very  silent 
and  out  of  spirits. 

That  evening’s  post  brought  a couple  of 
letters : one  was  from  George  to  his  mother, 
written  in  his  cranky,  blotted  handwriting : 

“ Cambridge  ; All-Saint*  Collsak. 

“Dearest  Mamma,— I am  coming  up  for  a couple 
of  days.  I have,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  been  work- 
ing too  hard.  Tell  Aunt  Sarah.  Love  to  Dolly. 

“Yours  affectionately,  George.” 

The  other  was  for  Dolly,  and  Marker  took 
it  up  to  her  in  her  room.  This  letter  flowed 
in  even  streams  of  black  upon  the  finest  hot- 
pressed  paper. 

“Dearest  Dora,— I was  much  disappointed  that 
yon  would  not  come  with  me,  and  condemned  me  to 
that  solitary  walk.  I hope  that  a day  may  come,  be- 
fore very  long,  when  your  duty  and  your  pleasures 
may  seem  less  at  variance  to  you  than  at  present; 
otherwise  I can  see  little  chance  of  happiness  in  our 
future  life.  Yours,  R.  V.  H.” 

44  Was  he  still  vexed  ?”  Dolly,  who  had 
relented  the  moment  she  saw  the  handwrit- 
ing,  wrote  him  a little  note  that  evening  by 
moonlight,  and  asked  Marker  to  post  it. 

“ I could  not  leave  mamma  all  alone,”  she  wrote.  “ I 
wanted  to  walk  home  with  you— couldn’t  you  see  that 
I did?  I shall  expect  you  to  come  to  luncheon  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  go  wherever  you  like.  D.” 

Dolly  lay  awake  after  this  for  a long  moon- 
light hour.  She  was  living  in  what  people 
call  the  world  of  feeling.  She  was  absorbed, 
she  was  happy,  but  it  was  a happiness  with 
a reserve  in  it.  It  was  peace,  indeed,  but 
Dolly  was  too  young,  her  life  had  been  too 
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easy,  for  peace  to  be  all-sufficient  to  her. 
She  had  found  out  by  her  new  experience 
that  Robert  loved  her,  but  in  future  that  he 
would  rule  her  too.  In  her  life,  s£  free 
hitherto,  there  would  be  this  secret  rule  to 
be  obeyed,  this  secret  sign.  Dolly  did  not 
know  whether  on  the  whole  she  liked  the 
thought,  or  whether  she  resented  it.  She 
had  never  spoken  of  it,  even  to  Robert. 
" You  see  you  have  to  do  as  you  are  told,” 
Henley  sometimes  said ; he  meant  it  in  fun, 
but  Dorothea  instinctively  felt  that  there 
was  truth  in  his  words — he  was  a man  who 
held  his  own.  He  was  not  to  be  changed 
by  an  impulse.  Dolly,  conscious  of  some 
hidden  weakness  in  her  own  nature,  deified 
obstinacy,  as  many  a woman  has  done  before 
her,  and  made  excuses  out  of  her  own  loving 
heart  for  Henley’s  selfish  one. 

It  was  summer  still,  though  August  had 
come  again;  the  Virginian  creepers  along 
the  west  wall  glowed;  crimson-tinted  leaves 
fell  in  golden  rain — the  gardener  swept  up 
golden  dollars  and  fairy  money  into  heaps 
and  carted  them  away ; the  geraniums  put 
out  shoots ; the  creepers  started  off  upon 
excursions  along  the  gravel-paths ; it  was  a 
comfortable  old-fashioned  world,  deep-col- 
ored, russet-tinted,  but  the  suu  was  hot  still 
and  burning,  and  Dolly  dressed  herself  in 
white,  and  listened  to  every  bell. 

The  day  passed,  however,  without  any 
sign  of  Robert,  or  any  word  from  him.  But 
George  walked  in  just  as  they  were  sitting 
down  to  luncheon.  He  looked  very  pale 
and  yellow,  and  he  had  black  lines  under 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  staying  down  at 
Cambridge,  actually  reading  for  a scholar- 
ship that  Raban  had  advised  his  trying  for. 
It  was  called  the  Bulbul  scholarship  for  Ori- 
ental languages,  and  it  had  been  founded 
by  an  enlightened  Parsee,  who  had  traveled 
in  Europe  in  shiny  boots  and  an  oil-skin  hat, 
and  who  had  been  so  well  received  at  Cam- 
bridge that  he  wished  to  perpetuate  his 
name  there. 

George  had  taken  up  Persian  some  time 
ago,  when  he  should  have  been  reading 
mathematics.  He  was  fond  of  quoting  the 
“ Roubaiydt”  of  Omar  Khayyam,  of  which 
the  beautiful  English  version  had  lately  ap- 
peared. It  was  this  poem,  indeed,  which 
had  set  him  to  study  the  original.  He  had 
a turn  for  languages,  and  a fair  chance  of 
success,  Raban  said,  if  he  would  only  go  to 
bed,  and  not  sit  up  all  night  with  soda-water 
and  wet  towels  round  his  head.  This  time 
he  had  nearly  made  himself  ill  by  sitting  up 
three  nights  in  succession,  and  the  doctor 
had  sent  him  home  for  a holiday.  “My 
dear  child,  what  a state  your  complexion  is 
in!  How  ill  you  look!”  said  his  mother. 
“ It  is  all  those  horrid  examinations !” 

Restless  George  wandered  out  into  the 
garden  after  dinner,  and  Dolly  followed  him. 
She  began  to  water  her  roses  in  the  cool  of 


I the  evening,  and  George  filled  the  cans  with 
water  from  the  tank  and  brought  them  to 
I her.  Splashing  and  overflowing,  the  water 
! lapped  into  the  dry  earth  and  washed  the 
: baked  stems  of  the  rose-trees.  George  said 
suddenly,  44  Dolly,  do  you  ever  see  Rabau 
now,  and  do  you  still  snub  him  T” 

“ I don’t  snub  him,”  said  Dolly,  blushing. 
“ He  does  not  approve  of  me,  George.  He  is 
so  bitter,  and  he  never  seems  satisfied.” 
George  began  to  recite — 

44 ‘Ah,  love!  could  you  and  I with  fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Tilings  entire, 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then 
Remould  it  nearly  to  the  Heart’s  Desire  ?’ 

There  is  Robert  at  last,  Dolly.” 

Dolly  looked  wonderingly  at  her  brother. 
He  had  spoken  so  pointedly  that  she  could 
not  help  wondering  what  he  meant ; but  the 
next  moment  she  had  sprung  forward  to 
meet  Henley,  with  a sweet  face  alight. 

“ Oh,  Robert,  why  have  you  been  so  long 
coming  f”  she  said.  u Did  you  not  get  my 
note  ?” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

UNDER  THE  GREAT  DOME. 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  the  middle  of 
September.  In  October  they  were  to  sail. 

Dolly  was  to  be  married  at  the  Kensing- 
ton parish  church.  Only  yesterday  the  brown 
church  was  standing — to-day  a white  phenix 
is  rising  from  its  ashes.  The  old  people  and 
the  old  prayers  seem  to  be  passing  away  with 
the  brown  wralls.  One  wonders  as  one  looks 
at  the  rising  arches  what  new  tides  of  feel- 
ing will  sweep  beneath  them,  what  new 
teachings  and  petitions,  what  more  instant 
charity,  what  more  practical  faith  and  hope. 
One  would  be. well  content  to  see  the  old 
gates  fall  if  one  might  deem  that  these  new 
ones  were  no  longer  to  he  confined  by  bolts 
of  human  adaptation,  against  which,  day 
by  day,  the  divine  decrees  of  mutation  and 
progress  strike  with  blows  that  are  vibrating 
through  the  aisles,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 
teachers,  jarring  with  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful. 

As  the  doors  open  wide  the  congregations 
of  this  practical  age  in  the  eternity  of  ages 
see  on  the  altars  of  to-day  the  new  visions 
of  the  time.  Unlike  those  of  the  fervent  and 
mystical  past,  when  kneeling  anchorites  be- 
held, in  answer  to  their  longing  prayers, 
pitiful  saints  crowned  with  roses  and  radi- 
ant with  light,  and,  vanishing  away,  visions 
of  hearts  on  fire  and  the  sacred  stigmata,  the 
rewards  of  their  life-long  penance ; to-day, 
the  Brother  w hom  we  have  seen  appears  to 
us  in  the  place  of  symbols  of  that  which  it 
hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  The  teaching  of  the  Teacher,  as 
we  understand  it  now,  is  translated  into  a 
new  language  of  daily  toil  and  human  sym- 
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pathy ; our  saints  are  the  sinners  helped  out 
of  the  mire ; our  visions  do  not  vanish ; our 
heavenly  music  comes  to  us  in  the  voices  of 
the  school-children : surely  it  is  as  sweet  as 
any  that  ever  reached  the  enraptured  ears  of 
penitents  in  their  cells. 

If  people  are  no  longer  on  their  knees  as 
they  once  were,  and  if  some  & re  afraid  and 
cry  out  that  the  divine  images  of  our  faith 
are  waxing  dimmer  in  their  niches — if  in  the 
Calvaries  of  these  modern  times  we  still  see 
truth  blasphemed,  thieves  waiting  on  their 
crosses  of  ignorance  and  crime,  sick  people 
crying  for  help,  and  children  weeping  bitter- 
ly— why  should  we  be  afraid  if  people,  rising 
from  their  knees,  are  setting  to  their  day’s 
work  with  honest  and  loving  hearts,  and  go- 
ing, instead  of  saying,  “ I go,”  and  remain- 
ing and  crying,  “ Lord,  Lord.” 

Once  Dolly  stopped  to  look  at  the  gates  as 
she  was  walking  by,  thinking,  not  of  church 
reform,  in  those  old  selfish  days  of  hers,  but 
of  the  new  life  that  was  so  soon  to  begin  for 
her  behind  those  baize  doors,  among  the 
worm-eaten  pews  and  the  marble  cherubs, 
under  the  window,  with  all  the  leaden- 
patched  panes  diverging.  She  looked,  flush- 
ed up,  gathered  her  gray  skirts  out  of  the 
mud,  and  went  on  with  her  companion. 

The  old  days  were  still  going  on,  and  she 
was  the  old  Dolly  that  she  was  used  to. 
But  there  was  this  difference  now : at  any 
time,  at  any  hour,  coming  into  a room  sud- 
denly, she  never  knew  but  that  she  might 
find  a letter,  a summons,  some  sign  of  the 
new  existence  and  interests  that  were  crowd- 
ing upon  her.  She  scarcely  believed  in  it  all 
at  times ; but  she  was  satisfied.  She  was 
walking  with  her  hand  on  Robert’s  strong 
arm.  She  could  trust  to  Robert — she  could 
trust  herself.  She  sometimes  wondered  to 
find  herself  so  calm.  Robert  assured  her 
that,  when  people  really  loved  each  other,  it 
was  always  so ; they  were  always  calm ; and, 
no  doubt,  he  was  right. 

The  two  were  walking  along  the  Sunday 
street  on  their  way  to  St.  Paul’s.  Family 
groups  and  prayer-books  were  about ; mar- 
ket-carts, packed  with  smiles  and  ribbons, 
were  driving  out  in  a long  train  toward  the 
river.  Bells  far  and  near  were  ringing  fit- 
fully. There  is  no  mistaking  the  day  as  it 
comes  round,  bringing  with  it  a little  ease 
into  the  strain  of  life,  a thought  of  peace 
and  home-meeting  and  rest,  and  the  echo 
of  a psalm  outside  in  the  City  streets,  as 
well  as  within  its  churches. 

Robert  called  a hansom,  and  they  drove 
rapidly  along  the  road  toward  town.  The 
drifting  clouds  and  lights  across  the  parks 
and  streets  made  them  look  changed  from 
their  usual  aspect.  As  they  left  the  sub- 
urbs and  drove  on  toward  the  City,  Henley 
laughed  at  Dorothea’s  enthusiasm  for  the 
wet  streets,  of  which  the  muddy  stones 
were  reflecting  the  lights  of  a torn  and 


stormy  sky.  St.  Clement’s  spire  rose  sharp 
against  a cloud,  the  river  rolled,  fresh 
blown  by  soft  winds,  toward  the  east,  while 
the  Tights  fell  upon  the  crowding  house- 
tops and  spires.  Dolly  thought  of  her 
moonlight  drive  with  her  mother.  Now* 
every  thing  was  alight  and  awake  again, 
she  alone  was  dreaming,  perhaps.  As  they 
went  up  a steep  crowded  hill  the  horse’s 
feet  slipped  at  every  step.  “ Don’t  be  afraid, 
Dora,”  said  Robert,  protectingly.  Then  they 
were  driving  up  a straighter  and  wider  street, 
flooded  with  this  same  strange  light,  and  they 
suddenly  saw  a solemn  sight — of  domes  and 
spires  uprearing;  of  mist,  of  stormy  sky. 
There  rose  the  mighty  curve,  majestically 
flung  against  the  dome  of  domes!  The 
mists  drifting  among  these  mountains  and 
pinnacles  of  stone  only  seemed  to  make 
them  more  stately. 

“ Robert,  I never  knew  how  beautiful  it 
was,”  said  Dolly.  “How  glad  I am  we 
came!  Look  at  that  great  dome  and  the 
shining  sky.  It  is  like — ■ See  how  high  the 
heavens  are  in  comparison  with  the  earth.’  ” 

“ I forget  the  exact  height,”  said  Robert. 
“ It  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet. 
You  see  the  ball  up  at  the  top — they  say  that 
twenty-four  people — ” 

“I  know  all  that,  Robert,”  said  Dolly, 
impatiently.  “ What  does  it  matter  ?” 

“I  thought  it  might  interest  you,”  said 
Robert,  slightly  huffed,  “ since  you  appear 
to  be  so  little  acquainted  with  St.  Paul’s. 
It  is  very  fine,  of  course ; but  I myself*  have 
the  bad  taste  to  prefer  Gothic  architecture ; 
it  is  far  more  suitable  to  our  church.  There 
is  something  painfully — how  shall  I express 
it  ? — paganish  about  these  capitals  and  pi- 
lasters.” 

“But  that  is  just  what  I mean,”  said 
Dolly,  looking  him  full  in  the  face.  “ Think 
of  the  beautiful  old  thoughts  of  the  pagans 
helping  to  pile  up  a cathedral  here  now. 
Don’t  you  think,”  she  said,  hesitating,  and 
blushing  at  her  own  boldness,  “that  it  is 
like  a voice  from  a long  way  off  coming  and 
harmonizing  now  with  ours  f Robert,  imag- 
ine building  a curve  that  will  make  some 
one  happy  thousands  of  years  afterward — ” 

“lam  glad  it  makes  you  happy,  my  dear 
Dorothea.  I tell  you  I have  the  bad  taste 
not  to  admire  St.  Paul’s,”  Robert  repeated. 
“ But  here  is  the  rain ; we  had  better  make 
haste.” 

They  had  come  to  an  opening  in  the  iron 
railings  by  this  time,  and  Robert  led  the 
way — a stately  figure — climbing  the  long 
flight  of  weather-worn  steps  that  go  cir- 
cling to  the  peristyle.  Dolly  followed  slow- 
ly : as  she  ascended  the  lights  seemed  to  up- 
rise, the  columns  to  stand  out  more  boldly. 

“Come  in,”  Robert  said,  lifting  up  the 
heavy  leather  curtain. 

Dolly  gave  one  look  at  the  city  at  her 
feet,  flashing  with  the  many  lights  and 
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shadows  of  the  impending  storm,  and  then 
she  followed  him  into  the  great  cathedral. 

They  were  late.  The  evening  service  was 
already  begun,  and  a voice  was  chanting 
and  ringing  from  column  to  column.  “ Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  alway,”  it  sang,  “and 
again  I say,  again  I say  unto  you,  rejoice ! 
rejoice!”  A number  of  people  were  stand- 
ing round  a grating  listening  to  the  voice ; 
but  an  old  verger,  pleased  with  the  looks 
of  the  two  young  people,  beckoned  to  them 
and  showed  them  up  a narrow  stair  into  a 
little  oaken  gallery,  whence  they  could  look 
down  upon  the  echoing  voice  and  the  great 
crowd  of  people  listening  to  it : many  lights 
were  burning,  for  it  was  already  dark  with- 
in the  building.  Here  a light  fell,  there  the 
shadow  threw  some  curve  into  sudden  re- 
lief; the  rolling  mist  that  hung  beyond  the 
distant  aisles  and  over  the  heads  seemed  like 
a veil,  and  added  to  the  mystery.  The  mu- 
sic, the  fire,  the  arches  overhead,  made  Dol- 
ly's heart  throb.  The  cathedral  itself  seem- 
ed like  a great  holy  heart  beating  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  Once,  when  Dolly  was  a 
child  in  the  green  ditch,  her  heart  had  over- 
flown with  happiness  and  gratitude;  here 
she  was  a woman,  and  the  future  had  not 
failed  her;  here  were  love  and  faith  to 
make  her  life  complete — all  the  vibration 
of  fire  and  music,  and  the  flow  of  harmo- 
uious  lines,  to  express  what  was  beyond 
words 

“ Oh ! Robert,  what  have  we  done  to  be 
so  happy  f”  she  whispered,  when  the  service 
was  over  and  they  were  coming  away  in  the 
crowd.  “ It  almost  frightens  me,”  the  girl 
said. 

Robert  did  not  hear  her  at  first ; he  was 
looking  over  the  people's  heads,  for  the 
clouds  had  come  down  and  the  rain  was 
falling  heavily. 

“Frighten  you,”  said  Robert,  presently, 
opening  his  umbrella.  “ Take  my  arm,  Dol- 
ly- : what  is  there  to  frighten  you  f I don't 
suppose  we  are  any  happier  than  other  peo- 
ple under  the  same  circumstances.  Come 
this  way,  let  us  get  out  of  the  crowd.” 

Robert  led  the  girl  down  a narrow  lane 
closed  by  an  iron  gate.  It  looked  dark  and 
indistinct,  although  the  west  still  shone  with 
changing  lights.  Dolly  stood  up  under  a 
doorway,  while  the  young  man  walked  away 
down  the  wet  flags  to  look  for  a cab  to  take 
them  home.  The  rain  fell  upon  the  pave- 
ment, upon  the  stone  steps  where  Dolly  was 
ertandiug,  and  with  fresh  cheeks  blooming 
in  the  mist,  and  eyes  still  alight  with  the 
radiance  and  beauty  of  the  psalm  she  had 
been  singing  in  her  heart.  “I  don't  sup- 
pose we  are  any  happier  than  other  people.” 
She  wished  Robert  had  not  said  that;  it 
seemed  cold,  ungrateful  almost.  The  psalm 
in  her  ears  began  to  die  away  to  the  dull 
patter  of  the  rain  as  it  fell.  What  was  it 
that  came  to  Dolly  as  she  stood  in  the  twi- 


light of  the  doorway — a sudden  chill  com- 
ing she  knew  not  from  whence — some  one 
light  put  out  on  the  altar  f 

Dolly,  strung  to  some  high  quivering 
pitch,  felt  a sudden  terror.  It  was  noth- 
ing ; a doubt  of  a doubt — a fear  of  a terror 
— fearing  what— doubting  whom  T 

“The  service  was  very  well  performed,” 
said  Robert,  coming  up.  “ I have  got  you 
a cab.”  He  helped  her  in,  and  then,  as  he 
seated  himself  beside  her,  began  again: 
“We  shall  not  have  many  more  opportu- 
nities of  attending  the  cathedral  service 
before  we  start.” 

Dolly  was  very  silent ; Robert  talked  on. 
He  wondered  at  her  seeming  want  of  inter- 
est, and  yet  he  had  only  talked  to  her  about 
her  plans  and  things  that  she  must  have 
cared  to  hear.  “ I shall  know  definitively 
about  our  start  to-morrow  or  the  day  aft- 
er,” he  said,  as  the  cab  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  Church  House.  Poor  Dolly ! She  let  him 
go  into  the  drawing-room  alone,  aud  ran  up 
to  her  own  little  nest  up  stairs.  The  thought 
of  the  possible  nearness  of  her  departure  had 
suddenly  overwhelmed  her.  When  it  was 
still  far  off  she  had  never  thought  about  it. 
Now  she  sat  down  on  the  low  window-sill, 
leaned  her  head  against  the  shutter,  and 
watched  the  last  light  die  out  above  the 
ivy  wall.  The  garden  shadows  thickened ; 
the  night  gathered  slowly;  Dolly's  heart 
beat  sadly,  oh ! how  sadly.  What  hopeless 
feeling  was  this  that  kept  coming  over  her 
again  and  again  t coming  she  knew  not  from 
what  recesses  of  the  empty  room,  from  be- 
hind the  fleeting  clouds,  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  her  traitorous  heart!  The 
voice  did  not  cease  persecuting.  “ So  much 
of  you  that  lives  now,”  it  said,  “will  die 
when  you  merge  your  life  into  Robert's. 
So  much  love  will  be  more  than  he  will 
want.  He  takes  but  a part  of  what  you 
have  to  give.”  The  voice  was  so  distinct 
that  she  wondered  whether  Marker,  who 
came  in  to  put  away  her  things,  would 
hear  it.  Did  she  love  Robert  ? Of  course 
she  loved  him.  There  was  his  ring  upon 
her  finger.  She  could  hear  his  voice  sound- 
ing from  the  hall  below Were  they  jot 

going  off  alone  together  to  a lonely  ufe, 
across  a tempestuous  seat  For  a moment 
she  stood  lost,  and  forgetting  that  her  feet 
were  still  upon  the  home  hearth,  and  that 
the  far-off  sea  was  still  beating  upon  distant 
shores.  Then  she  started  up  impatiently, 
she  would  not  listen  any  more.  With  a push 
to  the  door  she  shut  her  doubts  up  in  the 
cupboard  where  she  was  used  to  hang  her 
cloak,  and  then  she  came  slowly-  down  the 
wooden  stairs  to  the  oak  room  below. 

Dolly  found  a candle  alight,  a good  deal 
of  darkness,  some  conversation,  a sofa  drawn 
out  with  her  mamma  reposing  upon  it,  Rob- 
ert writing  at  a table  to  Mrs.  Palmer's  dicta 
tiou. 
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“ My  child,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  “ come  here. 
You  have  been  to  St.  Paul’s.  I have  been 
alone  the  whole  afternoon.  Your  aunt  Sarah 
never  comes  near  me.  I am  now  getting 
this  dear  fellow  to  write  and  order  a room 
for  us  at  Kingston.  I told  you  of  my  little 
plan.  He  is  making  all  the  arrangements. 
It  is  to  be  a little festa  on  my  husband’s  birth- 
day— shall  we  say  Tuesday,  if  fine,  Robert  t 
The  Admiral  will  hear  of  it,  and  understand 
that  we  do  not  forget  him.  People  say  I 
have  no  resentment  in  my  nature,”  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  with  a smile.  “ It  is  as  well, 
perhaps,  that  I should  leave  untested  a few 
of  the  bitter  dregs  of  my  hard  lot.  My  spir- 
it is  quite  broken,”  continued  Mrs.  Palmer, 
cheerfully.  “Give  me  that  small  hand- 
screen,  Dolly.  Have  you  written  to  Ra- 
ban,  Robert  ? My  George  would  wish  him 
remembered.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  let  us  have  Raban,  Aunt  Phi- 
lippa,” said  Robert.  “ There  will  be  Mor- 
gan and  George  and  Colonel  Witherington 
and  myself,  and  your  little  friend  Rhoda  will 
like  to  coma— and  any  one  else  ?” 

“ I am  thankful  to  say  that  Mrs.  Morgan 
and  those  dreadful  two  girls  are  going  into 
the  country  for  two  days ; that  is  one  reason 
for  fixing  upon  Tuesday,”  says  Mrs.  Palmer. 
“ I don’t  want  them,  Dolly  dearest.  Really 
the  society  your  poor  aunt  lives  in  is  some- 
thing too  ludicrous.  She  will  be  furious ; I 
have  not  dared  tell  her,  poor  creature.  I 
have  accepted  an  invitation  for  you  on 
Wednesday.  Colonel  Witherington’s  sister, 
in  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  has  a large  dinner- 
party. She  has  asked  us  all  three  in  the 
kindest  manner.  Colonel  Witherington  call- 
ed himself  with  the  note  this  afternoon.  I 
wanted  him  to  stay  to  dinner.  I’m  afraid 
your  aunt  was  vexed.  Robert,  while  you 
are  about  it,  just  write  a line  for  us  all  to 
Mrs.  Middleton.” 

Robert  wrote  Mrs.  Palmer’s  notes,  sealed 
and  stamped  them,  and,  between  whiles, 
gave  a cheerful  little  description  of  their 
expedition.  “Dolly  was  delighted  with 
the  service,”  said  he;  “but  I am  afraid 
she  is  a little  tired.”  Then  he  got  up  and 
puL  id  an  arm-chair  for  her  up  to  the  fire, 
and  then  he  went  back  and  finished  putting 
up  Mrs.  Palmer’s  correspondence.  He  was 
so  specially  kind  that  evening,  cheerful,  and 
nice  to  Mrs.  Palmer,  doing  her  behests  so 
cleverly  and  naturally,  that  Dolly  forgot 
her  terrors,  and  wondered  what  evil  spirit 
had  possessed  her.  She  began  to  feel  warm 
and  happy  once  more,  and  hopeful,  and  she 
was  unaffectedly  sorry  when  Henley  got  up 
and  said  he  must  go. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  and  the  door  shut 
than  Mrs.  Palmer  said,  languidly,  “ I think  I 
should  like  Frank  Raban  to  be  asked,  poor 
fellow.  It  will  please  Rhoda,  at  all  events. 
Just  write,  dear.” 

Dolly  blushed  up  crimson.  She  had  not 
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seen  him  since  that  curious  little  talk  she 
had  had  with  George. 

“ But  Robert  doesn’t  want  it,  mamma,” 
said  Dolly. 

“ Nonsense,  child.  I want  it.  Robert  is 
not  your  husband  yet,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer; 
“ and  if  he  were — ” 

“ Shall  I bring  you  a pen  and  ink  ?”  Dolly 
asked,  shyly. 

“Just  do  as  I tell  you,  dearest,”  said  her 
mother,  crossly.  “ Write, ‘ Dear  Mr.  Raban, 
my  mother  desires  me  to  write  and  tell  you 
with  what  pleasure  she  would  welcome  you 
on  Tuesday  next,  if  you  would  join  a small 
expedition  we  are  meditating,  a water-party, 
in  honor  of  Admiral  Palmer’s  fifty-seventh 
birthday.”’ 

“ That  is  not  a bit  like  one  of  my  letters,” 
said  Dolly,  finishing  quickly.  • “ Where  can 
Aunt  Sarah  be  ?” 

“ I am  sure  I don’t  know,  my  dear.  She 
left  in  the  rudest  manner  when  Withering- 
ton  called.  I have  seen  nothing  of  her.” 

Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  up  stairs  alone — 
oh,  how  alone! — in  the  cheerless  bedroom 
overhead,  where  she  used  to  take  her  griefs 
and  her  sad  mistrusts.  They  seemed  to  hang 
from  the  brown  faded  curtains  by  the  win- 
dow; they  seemed  to  haunt  all  round  the 
bed,  among  its  washed-out  draperies ; they 
were  ranged  along  the  tall  chimney-piece  in 
bottles.  Here  is  “ morphia”  and  chlorodyne, 
or  its  equivalent  of  those  days ; here  is  “ the 
liniment”  — liniment  for  a strained  heart! 
chloroform  for  anxious  love ! Are  not  each 
one  of  those  the  relics  of  one  or  another 
wound,  reopening  again  and  again  with  the 
strains  of  the  present?  Sarah’s  hands  are 
clasped  and  her  head  is  bent  forward  as 
she  sits  in  this  half  darkness — leaden  gray 
without,  chill  within — by  the  empty  hearth. 
Did  Robert  love  Dolly  ? Had  he  love  in  him  ? 
Had  she  been  right  to  see  him  through  Dol- 
ly’s eyes  ? 

J ust  then  the  door  opens,  and  Dolly,  flushed , 
brightening  the  dull  twilight,  comes  into  the 
room. 

“ Come  down  directly,  you  wicked  wom- 
an,” she  says.  “ You  will  be  catching  cold 
here  all  by  yourself.” 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WAVE  OR  FLAME. 

How  sweet  they  are,  those  long  sunset 
evenings  on  the  river!  The  stream,  flow- 
ing by  swift  and  rippling,  reflects  the  sky  : 
sometimes,  in  the  still  gleams  and  depths  of 
dying  light,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sky  it- 
self reflected  the  waters.  The  distant  woods 
stand  out  in  bronzed  shadow;  low  sunset 
fires  burn  into  dusk  beyond  the  fringe  of 
trees;  sudden  sweet  glooms  fall  upon  the 
boats  as  they  glide  in  and  out  by  dim  creeks 
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and  ridges.  Perhaps  some  barge  travels  past 
through  the  twilight,  drawn  by  horses  tramp- 
ing along  the  towing-path,  and  dragging 
against  the  sky.  As  the  boats  float  shore- 
ward peaceful  sights  and  sounds  are  all 
about,  borne  upon  the  flowing  water. 

“ I am  so  sorry  it  is  over,”  said  Dolly,  ty- 
ing on  her  straw  hat. 

The  sun  was  setting,  a little  star  was 
shining  overhead,  the  last  bird  had  flown 
home  to  its  nest.  Robert  pushed  them  right 
through  a bed  of  rustling  reeds  on  their  way 
to  the  landing-place.  It  was  crowded  with 
dancing  boats ; many  people  were  standing 
along  the  shore;  the  gables  of  the  “Red 
Lion”  had  been  all  aglow  for  a few  minutes 
past.  They  could  hear  the  laugh  of  a boat- 
ing party  scrambling  to  land.  Here  and 
there  heads  were  peeping  from  the  bridge, 
from  the  landing-places  and  windows ; some 
twinkled  with  the  last  sunset  gleams,  others 
with  lights  already  burning.  Dolly  had  been 
silent  for  the  last  half  hour,  scarcely  listen- 
ing to  its  desultory  talk.  They  had  ex- 
changed broadsides  with  George  and  John 
Morgan  in  the  other  boat ; but  by  degrees 
that  vigorously  manned  craft  had  outrun 

them,  rounded  a corner,  and  left  them  float- 
ing mid-stream.  Robert  was  in  no  hurry, 
and  Frank  was  absent,  and  sometimes  id- 
most  forgot  to  row.  Looking  up  now  and 

then,  he  saw  Dolly’s  sweet  face  beaming  be- 
neath her  loose  straw  hat,  with  Hampton 
Court  and  all  its  prim  terraces  for  a back- 
ground. 

“You  are  not  doing  your  share  of  the  work, 
Saban,  by  any  means,”  said  Robert,  laboring, 
and  not  overpleaaed. 

“ Oh,  let  us  float,”  murmured  Mrs.  Palmer. 
She  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
weighing  it  heavily  down,  and  dabbling  one 
fat  white  hand  in  the  water ; with  the  other 
she  was  clasping  Dolly’s  stiff  young  fingers. 
“Truant  children !”  she  said,  “ you  don’t  know 
your  own  happiness.  How  well  I remember 
one  evening  just  like  this,  Dolly,  when  your 
papa  and  I were  floating  down  the  Hoogly ; 
and  now  that  I think  of  it,  my  Admiral 
Palmer  was  with  us — he  was  captain  then. 
How  little  we  either  of  us  thought  in  those 
days ! The  Palmers  are  so  close,  one  needs  a j 
lifetime  to  understand  their  ways.  I should 
like  to  show  you  a letter,  Mr.  Raban,  that  I 
received  only  this  morning  from  my  sister- 
in-law,  Joanna.  Was  that  a fish  or  a little 
bit  of  stick  T Sweet  calm ! Robert,  I am 
thankful  yon  have  never  been  entangled  by 
one  of  those  ugly  girls  at  Smokethwaite.  I 
know  Joanna  and  her — ” 

“There  was  never  any  thought,  I assure 
you,”  interrupted  Robert,  not  displeased,  and 
unable  to  refrain  from  disclaiming  the  accu- 
sation. “My  aunt  has  always  been  most 
kind ; she  would  never  have  wished  to  influ- 
ence my  inclinations.  She  is  very  much  tried 
just  now,  parting  from  Jonah,  who  joins  his 


! regiment  immediately.  They  are  coming  up 
to  London  with  him  next  Saturday.” 

“ Ah,  I know  what  it  is  to  part  from  one’s 
child,”  said  Philippa,  tapping  Dolly’s  fingers. 
“I  am  glad  to  hear  Joanna  shows  any  feel- 
ing. My  Dolly,  if  it  were  not  to  Robert, 
who  is  so  thoughtful,  should  I be  able  to 
bear  the  thought  of  part  ing  from  you  I Take 
care — pray  take  care ! You  are  running  into 
this  gentleman’s  boat ! Push  off — push  off! 
Ah ! ah ! thank  you,  Mr.  Raban.  Look,  there 
is  John  Morgan.  I wish  he  were  here  to 
steer  us.” 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,  dear,”  said  Dolly, 
still  holding  her  mother’s  hand,  as  the  little 
rocking  boat  made  toward  the  steps,  where 
John  Morgan  was  standing  welcoming  them 
all  with  as  much  heartiness  as  if  they  were 
returning  from  some  distant  journey,  and 
had  not  met  for  years.  Some  people  reserve 
themselves  for  great  occasions,  instead  of 
spending  their  sympathies  lavishly  aldhg  the 
way.  Good  old  John  certainly  never  spared 
either  sympathy  or  the  expression  of  his 
hearty  good-will.  I don’t  know  that  the 
people  who  sometimes  smiled  at  his  honest 
exuberances  found  that  he  was  less  reliable 
when  greater  need  arose  because  he  had 
been  kind  day  after  day  about  nothing  at 
all.  He  saved  Mrs.  Palmer  from  a ducking 
on  this  occasion  as  she  precipitately  flung 
herself  out  of  the  boat  on  to  his  toes.  Frank 
Raban  also  jumped  on  shore.  Robert  said 
he  would  take  the  Sarah  Anne  back  to  her 
home  in  the  boat-house. 

“Then  I suppose  Dolly  will  have  to  go 
too,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  archly ; and  Dolly, 
with  a blush  and  a smile,  settled  herself  once 
more  comfortably  on  the  low  cushioned  seat. 
She  looked  after  her  mother  trailing  up  the 
slope,  leaning  on  the  curate’s  arm,  and  wav- 
ing farewells  until  they  passed  by  the  gar- 
den gate  of  the  inn.  Frank  Raban  was 
slowly  following  them.  Then  Dolly  and 
Robert  were  alone,  and  out  on  the  river 
again.  The  lightened  boat  swayed  on  the 
water.  The  air  seemed  to  freshen,  the  rip- 
ples flowed  in  from  a distance,  the  banks  slid 
by.  Robert  smiled  as  he  bent  over  the 
sculls.  How  often  Dolly  remembered  the 
last  golden  hour  that  came  to  her  that  day 
before  the  lights  had  died  away  out  of  her 
sky,  before  the  waters  had  risen,  before  her 
boat  was  wrecked,  and  Robert  far  away  out 
of  the  reach  of  her  voice ! 

There  were  many  other  people  coming 
back  to  the  boat-house.  The  men  were  busy, 
the  landing  was  crowded,  and  the  Sarah 
Anne  had  to  wait  her  turn.  Robert  disliked 
waiting  extremely.  He  also  disliked  the 
looks  of  open  admiration  which  two  canoes 
were  casting  at  the  Sarah  Anne. 

“ There  are  some  big  stones  by  the  shore, 
Dolly,”  said  Robert.  “Do  you  think  you 
could  manage  to  land  ?” 

“Of  course  I can,”  said  active  Dolly; 
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“ and  then  you  can  tie  the  boat  to  that  green 
stake  just  bejond  them.”  As  she  stood  up 
to  spring  on  shore,  she  looked  round  once 
more.  Did  some  instinct  tell  her  that  this 
was  the  end  of  it  all,  and  the  last  of  the  hap- 
py hours?  She  jumped  with  steady  feet  on 
to  the  wet  stone,  and  stood  balancing  her- 
self for  a moment.  The  water  rippled  to 
her  feet  as  she  stood,  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched, and  her  white  dress  fluttering, 
and  all  the  light  of  youth  and  happiness  in 
her  radiant  face.  And  then  with  another 
spring  she  was  on  land. 

“Well  done!”  said  one  of  the  canoes. 
Robert  turned  round  with  a fierce  look. 

When  he  rejoined  Dolly  he  found  her 
looking  about  in  some  distress. 

“My  ring,  my  pretty  ring,  Robert,”  she 
said ; “ I have  dropped  it.”  It  was  a ring  he 
had  given  her  the  day  before.  Dolly  had  at 
last  consented  to  wear  one,  but  this  was  large 
for  hep  finger. 

“You  careless  girl,”  said  Robert;  “here 
are  your  gloves  and  your  handkerchief  f Do 
you  know*  what  that  ring  cost  f” 

“ Oh,  don’t  tell  me,”  said  Dolly ; “ some- 
thing dreadful,  I know.”  And  she  stood 
penitently  watching  Robert  scrambling  back 
into  the  boat,  and  overthrowing  and  thump- 
ing the  cushions,  ^nd  yet,  as  she  stood 
there,  it  came  into  her  mind  how  many 
treasures  were  hers  just  then,  and  that  of 
them  all  a ring  was  that  which  she  could 
best  bear  to  lose. 

One  of  the  canoes  had  come  close  into 
shore  by  this  time,  and  the  young  man,  who 
was  paddling  with  his  two  spades,  called 
out,  saying,  “ Are  you  looking  for  any  thing  t 
Is  it  for  this?”  and  carefully  putting  his 
hand  into  the  water,  he  pulled  out  something 
shining.  The  ring  had  dropped  off  Dolly’s 
finger  as  she  jumped,  and  was  lying  on  a 
stone  that  was  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water,  and  near  to  the  big  one  upon  which 
she  had  been  standing. 

“ How  very  fortunate !”  exclaimed  Henley 
from  the  boat. 

Miss  Van  borough  was  pleased  to  get  back 
her  pretty  trinket,  and  thanked  the  young 
mau  with  a very  becoming  blush. 

“It  is  a very  handsome  coral,”  Robert 
said ; “ it  would  have  been  a great  pity  to 
lose  it.  We  must  have  it  made  smaller, 
Dora.  It  must  not  come  off  again.” 

Dolly  was  turning  it  round  though tfiilly, 
and  looking  at  the  Medusa  head  carved  and 
set  in  gold. 

“ Robert,”  she  said  once  more,  “ does  hap- 
piness never  frighten  you  f” 

“ Never,”  said  Henley,  smiling,  as  she  look- 
ed up  earnestly  into  his  face. 

The  old  town  at  Kingston,  with  its  many 
corners  and  gables,  has  something  of  the 
look  of  a foreign  city  heaped  upon  the  river- 
side. The  garden  of  the  old  inn  runs  down 
with  terraces  to  the  water.  A side-door 


leads  to  the  boat-houses.  By  daylight  this 
garden  is  somewhat  mouldy;  but  spiders' 
webs  do  not  obtrude  on  summer  evenings, 
and  the  Londoners  who  have  come  out  of 
town  for  a breath  of  fresh  air  stroll  along 
the  terraces,  and  watch  the  stream  as  it 
flows,  unconscious  of  their  serenity.  They 
come  here  of  summer  evenings,  and  sit  out 
in  the  little  arbors,  or  walk  along  the  ter- 
races and  watch  the  boats  drift  with  the 
stream.  If  they  look  to  the  opposite  banks 
they  may  see  the  cattle  rearing  their  horned 
heads  upon  the  sunset,  and  the  distant  chest- 
nut groves  and  galleries  of  Hampton  Court 
at  the  bend  of  the  river. 

Near  the  corner  of  one  of  these  terraces  a 
little  green  weather-cocked  summer-house 
stands  boldly  facing  the  regattas  in  their 
season,  and  beyond  it  again  are  a steep  bank 
and  some  steps  to  a second  terrace,  from 
whence  there  is  the  side-door  leading  to  the 
boats. 

On  this  particular  evening  Frank  Raban 
came  quietly  zigzagging  along  these  terraces, 
perhaps  with  some  vague  hope  of  meeting 
Dorothea  on  her  return. 

There  are  some  years  of  one’s  life  when  one 
is  less  alive  than  at  others,  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  power  to  live 
in  the  course  of  the  same  existence.  Frank 
was  not  in  the  despairing  state  in  which  we 
first  knew  him,  but  he  was  not  yet  as  other 
people  are,  and  in  hours  of  depression  such 
as  this  he  was  used  to  feel  lonely  and  apart* 
He  was  used  to  see  other  people  happy,  anx- 
ious, busy,  hurrying  after  one  another,  and 
he  would  look  on  as  now,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  not  indifferent,  but  feeling  as  if 
Fate  had  put  him  down  solitary  and  silent 
into  the  world — a dumb  note  (so  he  used  to 
think)  in  the  great  music.  And  yet  he  knew 
that  the  music  was  there — that  mighty  hu- 
man vibration  which  exists  independent  of 
all  the  dumb  notes,  cracked  instruments, 
rifted  lutes,  and  broken  lyres  of  which  we 
hear  so  much,  and  he  had  but  to  open  his 
ears  to  it. 

Two  voices  any  thing  but  dumb  were  talk- 
ing inside  the  little  summer-house.  Raban 
had  scarcely  noticed  them  as  he  came  along, 
listening  with  the  vaguest  curiosity,  as  peo- 
ple do,  to  reproaches  and  emotions  which  do 
not  concern  them ; but  presently,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  summer-hquse,  a tone  struck 
him  familiarly,  and  at  the  same  instant  he 
saw  a dark  figure  rush  wildly  from  the  little 
wooden  house,  and  leap  right  over  the  side 
of  the  terrace  on  to  the  path  below ; and 
then  Frank  recognized  the  frantic  action — 
it  could  only  bo  George.  A moment  after- 
ward a woman — he  knew  her  too — came  out 
of  the  summer-house  and  stood  for  an  in- 
stant panting  against  the  doorway,  leaning 
with  her  two  hands  against  the  lintel.  She 
looked  pale,  troubled ; her  hair  was  pushed 
back  from  her  white  face ; her  eyes  looked 
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dark,  beautiful.  Never  before  had  Raban 
seen  Rhoda  (for  it  was  Rhoda)  so  moved. 
When  she  saw  him  a faint  flush  came  into 
her  cheeks.  She  came  forward  a few  steps, 
then  she  stopped  short  again. 

She  was  dragging  her  silk  mantle,  which 
had  fallen  off.  One  end  was  trailing  after 
her  along  the  gravel. 

“Mr.  Raban,  is  that  you  ?”  she  said,  in  an 
agitated  way.  “Why  did  you  come?  Is 
it — is  it  nearly  time  to  go  ? Is  Mrs.  Palmer 
come  back  ? Oh,  please  take  me  to  her !” 
And  then  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears,  and 
the  long  black  silk  mantle  fell  to  the  ground 
as  she  put  out  two  fluttering  hands. 

Raban  had  flung  his  cigar  over  the  terrace 
after  George. 

“ What  is  it  V9  he  said,  anxiously.  44  Can 
I help  you  in  any  way?  What  has  hap- 
pened r 

The  young  man  spoke  kindly,  but  in  his 
usual  matter-of-fact  voice ; and  Rhoda,  even 
in  her  distress,  wondered  at  his  coldness. 
Yo  one  before  ever  responded  so  calmly  to 
whom  she  had  appealed. 

“ Oh,  you  don’t  know,”  she  said  ; “ I can’t 
tell  you.”  And  the  poor  little  hands  went 
up  again  with  a desperate  gesture. 

Raban  was  very  much  touched ; but,  as  I 
have  said,  he  had  little  power  of  showing 
his  sympathy,  and,  foolish  fellow,  doing  unto 
others  as  he  would  be  done  by ; he  only  said, 

**  I have  guessed  something  before  now,  Miss 
Parnell.  I wish  I could  help  you,  with  all 
my  heart.  Does  not  Miss  Vaubo rough  know 
of  this  ? Can  not  she  advise — ” 

Rhoda  was  in  no  mood  to  hear  her  friend’s 
praises  just  then. 

44  Dolly !”  cried  Rhoda,  passionately ; 44  she 
would  have  every  one  sacrificed  to  George. 

I would  love  him  if  I could,”  she  said,  pite- 
ously, “ but  how  can  I ? he  frightens  me  and 
raves  at  me  ; how  can  I love  him  ? Oh ! Mr. 
Raban,  tell  me  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  feel 
thus  r And  once  more  the  fluttering  hands 
went  up,  and  the  dark  wistful  eyes  gazed 
childishly,  piteously  into  his  face.  Rhoda 
was  looking  to  Frank  for  the  help  that 
should  have  come  to  her  from  her  own  heart; 
she  dimly  felt  that  she  must  win  him  over — 
that  if  he  would,  he  could  help  her. 

One  has  beard  before  this  of  women  who 
are  only  half  women,  who  sang  their  charmed 
songs  and  beguiled  luckless  mariners  into 
their  nets.  How  many  woman  mermaids 
there  are  who  go  through  life  unconscious  j 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong!  Rhoda 
pitied  herself  sincerely  ; she  sobbed  out  her 
history  to  Frank  with  many  tears.  “ How 
can  I tell  them  all  ?”.sho  said ; “ it  will  only 
make  wretchedness,  and  now  it  is  only  I 
who  am  unhappy.” 

Was  it  only  Rhoda  who  was  unhappy? 
George,  flying  along  the  garden  half  dis- 
tracted, aching,  repentant,  might  have  told 
another  story.  She  had  sent  him  away.  He 


would  do  nothing  that  she  wished,  she  said; 
he  would  not  accept  the  independence  that 
Lady  Sarah  had  offered  him  ; Rhoda  did  not 
believe  in  his  love,  she  only  wanted  him  to 
go,  to  leave  her.  Yes,  she  meant  it.  And 
poor  George  had  rushed  away  frantic  and 
indignant.  He  did  not  care  where  he  went. 
He  had  some  vague  idea  that  he  would  get 
a boat  and  row  away  forever,  blit  as  he  w’as 
hurrying  headlong  toward  the  boat-house 
he  saw  Dorothea  and  Robert  coming  arm  in 
arm  up  the  little  path,  and  he  turned  and 
hurried  back  toward  the  inn.  Dolly  called 
to  him,  but  be  did  not  answer.  Rhoda  had 
sent  him  away,  poor  Dolly  could  not  call 
him  hack.  Robert  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ Why  do  you  do  that  ?”  said  Dolly,  an- 
noyed ; “he  looked  quite  ill.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A BOAT  UPON  THE  WATER. 

George  was  shivering  and  sick  at  heart ; 
the  avenue  led  to  a door  that  opened  into 
the  bar  of  the  hotel,  and  George  went  in  and 
called  for  some  brandy.  The  spirits  seemed 
to  do  him  good;  no  one  seeing  a clumsy 
young  fellow  in  a boating-dress  tossing  off 
one  glassful  of  brandy  after  another  would 
have  guessed  at  all  the  grief  and  passion 
that  were  tearing  at  his  poor  foolish  heart. 
Rhoda  had  sent  him  away.  Had  he  deserved 
this  ? Could  not  she  read  the  truth  ? Poor 
timid  faithless  little  thing.  Why  had  he 
been  so  fierce  to  her,  why  had  he  told  her  he 
was  jealous  ? George  had  a curious  quick- 
ness of  divination  about  others,  although  he 
was  blind  about  his  own  concerns.  He  had 
reproached  Rhoda  because  she  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Frank,  but  he  knew  well  enough  that 
Frank  did  not  care  for  Rhoda.  Poor  child, 
did  she  know  how  it  hurt  him  when  she 
shrank  from  him  and  seemed  afraid  ? Ah ! 
she  would  not  have  been  so  cruel  if  she  had 
known  all.  Thinking  of  it  all,  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  had  some  little  bird  in  his  rough 
grasp,  frightened  it,  and  hurt  its  wings. 
Then  he  suddenly  said  to  himself  that  he 
would  go  back  and  find  his  poor  frightened 
bird  and  stroke  it  and  soothe  it,  ask  it  to 
forgive  him.  And  then  he  left  the  place, 
and  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  ; there  was 
a last  glass  of  brandy  untasted  on  the  coun- 
ter, and  he  hurried  back  toward  the  terrace. 
He  passed  the  window  of  the  room  Where 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  ordering  tea  from  the  sofa. 
Dolly,  who  had  just  come  in,  saw  him  pass 
by ; she  did  not  like  his  looks,  and  ran  out 
after  him,  although  both  Robert  and  her 
mother  called  her  back.  George  did  not  see 
her  this  time ; he  flew  past  the  family  groups 
sitting  out  in  the  warm  twilight ; he  came  to 
the  terrace  where  he  had  been  a few  minutes 
before,  and  where  the  two  were  still  standing 
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— Raban,  of  whom  be  had  said  he  was  jealous, 
Rhoda,  whom  he  loved — the  two  were  slowly 
advancing,  Frank’s  square  shoulders  dark 
against  the  light,  and  Rhoda’s  slight  figure 
bending  forward ; she  was  talking  to  Raban 
as  she  had  so  often  talked  to  George  himself, 
with  that  language  of  earnest  eyes,  tremu- 
lous tones,  shrinking  movements — how  well 
he  knew  it  all.  What  was  she  saying  ? Was 
she  appealing  to  Frank  to  protect  her  from 
his  love  and  despair,  from  the  grief  that  she 
had  done  her  best  to  bring  about  f Rhoda 
laid  her  hand  upon  Raban’s  arm  in  her  agita- 
tion. 

It  maddened  George  beyond  bearing,  and 
he  stamped  his  heavy  foot  upon  the  gravel. 
Some  people  passing  up  from  the  boats 
stared  at  him,  but  went  on  their  way ; and 
Frank,  looking  up,  saw  George  coming  up 
swinging  his  angry  arms;  his  eyes  were 
fierce,  his  hat  was  pushed  aside.  He  put 
Rhoda  aside  very  gently,  and  took  a stop 
forward  between  her  and  George,  who  stood 
for  a minute  looking  from  one  to  another,  as 
if  he  did. not  understand,  and  then  he  sud- 
denly burst  out,  with  a fierce  oath,  “ Who 
told  you  to  put  yourself  in  my  way  t”  And, 
as  he  spoke,  he  struck  a heavy  blow  straight 
at  Raban,  who  had  barely  time  to  parry  it 
with  his  arm. 

It  was  an  instant’s  anger — one  of  those 
fatal  minutes  that  undo  days  and  months 
and  years  that  have  gone  before ; and  that 
blow  of  George’s  struck  Rhoda’s  feeble  little 
fancy  for  him  dead  on  the  spot,  as  she  gave 
a shrill  cry  of  “ For  shame !”  and  sprang  for- 
ward, and  would  have  clung  to  Raban’s 
arm.  That  blow  ached  for  many  and  many 
a day  in  poor  Dorothea’s  heart,  for  she  saw 
it  all  from  a turn  of  the  path.  As  for  Frank, 
he  recovered  himself  in  an  instant. 

“ Go  back,  George,”  he  said  ; “ I will  speak 
to  you  presently.” 

He  did  not  speak  angrily.  His  voice  and 
the  steady  look  of  his  resolute  eyes  seemed 
to  sober  the  poor  reprobate.  Not  so  Rhoda’s 
cry  of,  “ Go,  yes,  go,  for  shame  S” 

“ Go ! What  is  it  to  you  if  I go  or  stay  t 
Am  I in  your  way  f”  shouts  George.  “ Have 
you  promised  to  marry  him  too  ? Have  you 
tortured  him  too,  and  driven  him  half  njad, 
and  then — and  then — Oh,  Rhoda,  do  you 
really  wish  me  gone  ?”  he  cried,  breaking 
down. 

There  was  a tone  in  his  voice  that  touch- 
ed Raban,  for  whom  the  cry  was  not  intend- 
ed. Nothing  would  have  melted  Rhoda 
just  then.  She  was  angry  beyond  all  pow- 
er of  expression.  She  wanted  him  gone, 
she  wanted  him  silent ; she  felt  as  if  she 
hated  him. 

“ You  are  not  yourself ; you  are  not  speak- 
ing the  truth,”  said  the  girl,  in  a hard  voice, 
drawing  herself  up.  Then,  as  she  spoke, 
all  the  brandy  and  all  the  fury  seemed  to 
mount  once  more  into  George’s  head. 
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“I  am  myself,  and  that  is  why  I leave 
you,”  he  shouts  ; “ you  are  heartless  ; you 
have  neither  love  nor  charity  in  you  at  all ; 
and  now  I leave  you.  Do  you  hear  me  ?”  he 
cried,  getting  louder  and  louder. 

Any  one  could  hear.  Dolly  could  hear  as 
she  came  hurrying  up  from  the  end  of  the 
terrace  to  the  spot  where  her  poor  boy  stood 
shouting  out  his  heart’s  secret  to  unwilling 
ears.  More  than  one  person  had  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  angry  voice.  The  placid  still- 
ness of  the  evening  seemed  to  carry  its  echo 
along  the  dusky  garden  bowers,  out  upon 
the  water  flowing  down  below.  Some  boat- 
men had  stopped  to  listen ; one  or  two  peo- 
ple were  coming  up  through  the  twilight. 

“ He  is  not  sober,”  said  Rhoda  to  Dolly. 
She  spoke  with  a sort,  of  cold  disgust. 

Dolly  hardly  heard  her  at  the  time.  All 
she  saw  then  was  her  poor  George,  with  his 
red  angry  face — Frank  trying  to  pacify  him. 
Should  she  ever  forget  the  miserable  scene  f 
For  long  years  after  it  used  to  rise  before 
her;  she  used  to  dream  of  it  at  night— of 
the  garden,  the  river,  the  figures  advancing 
in  the  dark. 

Dolly  ran  up  to  her  brother,  and  instinct- 
ively put  out  her  arms  as  if  to  shield  him 
from  every  one. 

“ Come,  dear ; come  with  me,”  she  said, 
hurriedly ; “ don’t  let  them  see  you  like  this.” 

“It  would  shock  their  elegant  suscepti- 
bilities,” cries  the  irrepressible  George ; “ it 
don’t  shock  them  to  see  a woman  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  a poor  wretch  who 
would  have  given  his  life  for  her — yes,  his 
life,  and  his  love,  and  his  heart’s  blood !” 

Dolly  had  got  her  arms  tight  round  George 
by  this  time.  She  had  a shrinking  dread 
of  Henley  seeing  him  so — he  might  be  com- 
ing, she  thought. 

“Robert  might  see  you.  Oh,  George, 
please  come,”  she  whispered,  still  clinging 
to  him ; and  suddenly,  to  Dolly’s  surprise, 
George  collapsed,  with  a sigh.  His  furious 
fit  was  over,  and  he  let  his  sister  lead  him 
where  she  would. 

“ Go  down  by  the  river-side,”  said  Raban, 
coming  after  them;  “there  are  too  many 
people  the  other  way.”  He  spoke  in  a grave, 
anxious  tone,  and  as  the  brother  and  sister 
went  their  way  he  looked  after  them  for  a 
moment.  Dolly  had  got  her  arm  fast  linked 
in  George’s.  The  young  man  was  walking 
listlessly  by  her  side.  They  neither  of  them 
looked  back ; they  went  down  the  steps  and 
disappeared. 

The  place  was  all  deserted  by  this  time  ; 
the  disturbance  being  over,  the  boatmen 
had  gone  on  their  way.  The  two  went  and 
sat  down  upon  a log  which  had  been  left 
lying  near  the  water-side  ; they  were  silent ; 
they  could  see  each  other’s  faces,  but  littlo 
more.  He  sat  crouching  over,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hands.  Dolly  was  full  of 
compassion,  and  longing  to  comfort;  but 
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how  could  she  comfort  t Such  pain  as  his 
was  not  to  be  eased  by  words  spoken  by  an- 
other person.  When  George  began  to  speak 
at  last  his  voice  sounded  so  sad  and  so  jarred 
from  its  usual  sweetness  that  Dorothea  was 
frightened,  as  if  she  could  hear  in  it  the  echo 
of  a coming  trouble. 

“ I wanted  that  woman  to  love  me,”  he 
said.  “ Dolly,  you  don't  know  how  I loved 
her.”  He  was  staring  at  the  stream  with 
his  starting  eyes,  and  biting  his  nails.  “We 
have  no  luck,  either  of  us,”  he  said;  “I 
don't  deserve  any,  but  you  do.  Tell  Frank 
Fm  sorry  I struck  him ; she  had  made  me 
half  mad ; she  looks  at  me  with  those  great 
eyes  of  hers,  and  says,  ( Go  !’  and  she  makes 

me  mad ; she  does  it  to  them  all But  now 

I have  left  her ! left  her ! left  her !”  repeated 
ugly  George,  with  a sort  of  sob.  “ What 
does  she  care!”  and  he  got  up  and  shook 
himself,  as  a big  dog  might  have  done,  and 
went  out  a step  into  the  twilight,  and  then 
came  back. 

“Thank  you,  old  Dolly,  for  your  good- 
ness,” he  said,  standing  before  her.  “ I can’t 
face  them  all  again,  and  Robert,  with  his 
confounded  supercilious  airs.  I beg  your 
pardon,  Dolly;  don’t  look  angry.  I see* how 
^ood  you  are,  and  I see,”  he  said,  staring 
her  full  in  the  face,  “ that  we  have  been  both 
running  our  heads  against  a wall.” 

He  walked  on  a little  way,  and  Dolly  fol- 
lowed. She  could  not  answer  him  just  then. 
She  felt  with  a pang  that  George  and  Robert 
would  never  be  friends ; that  she  must  love 
them  apart;  even  in  heart  she  must  keep 
them  asunder. 

They  had  come  to  the  place  where  not  an 
hour  ago  she  had  jumped  ashore.  The  boat 
was  still  there,  as  they  had  left  it — tied  to 
the  stake.  The  boatmen  were  at  supper, 
and  had  not  yet  taken  it  in.  “What  are 
you  doing  f”  said  Dolly,  as  George  stooped 
and  began  to  untie  the  rope  •,  “ George,  be 
careful.” 

“ The  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,”  he  said  y 
“ don’t  be  afraid ; I’ll  take  care,  if  you  wish 
it.”  Then  he  nodded  and  got  into  the  boat, 
where  the  sculls  were  lying,  and  he  began 
to  shove  off  with  a rattle  of  the  keel  upon 
the  shore.  “ I will  leave  the  boat  at  Ted- 
dington,”  he  said,  “ and  walk  home.  Good- 
night! Good-by!”  he  said.  A boatman, 
hearing  the  voices,  came  out  of  the  boat- 
house close  by,  and  while  Dolly  was  explain- 
ing, the  boat  started  off  with  a dull  plash 
of  bars  falling  upon  dark  waters.  George 
was  rowing  very  slowly,  his  head  was  turned 
toward  the  garden  of  the  inn.  There  were 
lights  in  the  windows,  and  figures  coming 
and  going;  the  water  swirled  against  the 
wall  of  the  terrace ; the  scent  of  the  rhodo- 
dendrons seemed  to  fill  the  air  and  to  stifle 
him  as  he  passed;  a bird  chirped  from  the 
darkness  of  some  overhanging  bushes.  He 
could  hear  his  mother’s  voice : “ Robert ! it ! 


is  getting  late : why  don’t  they  come  in  to 
teaf  I must  say  it  is  nasty  stuff,  and  not 
to  compare  to  that  delicious  Rangoon  fla- 
vor.” He  paused  for  a moment ; her  voice 
died  away,  and  then  all  was  silent.  The 
evening  was  growing  chill;  some  mists  were 
rising.  George  felt  the  cool  damp  wind 
against  his  hot  brow  as  he  rowed  doggedly 
on — past  the  lights  of  the  windows  of  the 
inn,  past  the  town,  under  the  darkness  of 
the  bridge. 

He  left  them  all  behind,  and  his  life,  and 
his  love,  he  thought,  and  his  mad  passion ; 
and  himself,  and  Dolly,  and  Rhoda,  and  all 
the  hopeless  love  he  longed  for  and  that  was 
never  to  be  his.  There  were  other  things 
in  life.  So  he  rowed  away  into  the  darkness 
with  mixed  anger  and  peace  in  his  heart. 
What  would  Rhoda  say  when  she  heard  ho 
was  gone  f Nothing  much ! He  knew  her 
well  enough  to  know  that  Dolly  would  un- 
derstand, but  her  new  ties  would  part  them 
more  entirely  than  absence  or  silence. 

There  is  a song  of  Schubert’s  I once  heard 
a great  singer  sing.  As  she  sang,  the  dull 
gray  river  flowed  through  the  room,  the 
bright  lamp-lit  walls  opened  out,  the  mists 
of  a closing  darkness  surrounded  us,  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  rowlocks  kept  time 
to  the  music,  and  the  man  rowed  away,  and 
silence  fell  upon  the  waters. 

So  Dolly  stood  watching  the  boat  as  it 
disappeared  along  the  dark  wall ; for  a time 
she  thought  she  heard  the  plash  of  the  oars 
out  upon  the  water,  and  a dark  shade  glid- 
ing away  past  the  wharves  and  the  houses 
that  crowd  down  to  the  shore. 

She  was  saying  her  prayers  for  her  poor 
boy  as  she  walked  back  slowly  to  join  the 
others.  Robert  met  her  with  a little  remon- 
strance for  having  hidden  away  so  long. 
She  took  his  arm  and  clung  to  it  for  a min- 
ute, trembling,  with  her  heart  beating.  “ Oh ! 
Robert ; you  won’t  let  things  come  between 
us,”  said  the  girl,  greatly  moved : “ my  poor 
George  is  so  unhappy.  He  is  to  blame,  but 
Rhoda  has  been  hard  upon  him.  Have  you 
guessed  it  allt”  “My  dear  Dolly,”  said 
Robert,  gravely,  “ Rhoda  has  told  us  every 
thing.  She  is  most  justly  annoyed.  She  is 
quite  overcome.  She  has  just  gone  homo 
with  her  uncle,  and  I must  say — ” “ Don’t, 
don’t  say  any  thing,”  said  Dolly,  passionate- 
ly, bursting  into  tears ; and  her  heart  went 
out  after  her  poor  George  rowing  away  along 
the  dark  river. 


REPRIEVE. 

Ovxr  the  brink  of  the  place  I bent. 

And  glanced  in  the  darkling  pool  below— 
Darkling  with  heavy  hemlock  shadows. 

And  the  gloom  w’here  sunbeams  never  go. 

And  a low,  slow  wind  stirred  the  veiling  branch 
With  a ghastly  twilight  downward  thrown, 
And  I saw  a face,  the  face  of  a woman, 

A white  dead  face  I had  thought  my  own ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels  t and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton J+ublic  Life  during  several  Administrations . 

ROTATION  IN  OFFICE. 

ROTATION  in  office  is  all  very  well  in 
theory,  and  it  makes  a jingle  of  words 
so  pleasant  to  the  ear  that  many  people  have 
accepted  it  as  sound  doctrine,  without  an 
examination  of  its  scope  and  tendency.  A 
fundamental  error  lies  at  its  base,  and  it 
works  much  injury  in  its  practical  opera- 
tion. It  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  every 
competent  man  has  a claim  to  office  or  pub- 
lic favor  of  some  kind,  and  that  when  one 
has  enjoyed  the  emoluments  or  distinction 
of  place  for  a time  he  should  give  way  to  his 
neighbor.  In  other  words,  official  benefits 
are  the  property  of  individuals,  and  not  of 
the  nation,  and  are  to  be  bestowed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  profit  and  convenience  of  those 
who  seek  them,  irrespective  of  the  manner 
in  which  their  duties  aro  performed.  This 
is  true  of  elective  as  well  as  executive  or 
judicial  offices.  In  the  towns  of  New  En- 
gland men  are  chosen  to  the  Legislature 
simply  because  it  is  their  turn.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew goes  this  year,  has  his  ride  on  the 
railways  free,  and  pockets  his  per  diem  of 
two  dollars.  Next  year  Mr.  Doolittle  urges 
his  claim  for  the  same  purpose.  Probably 
Mr.  Bartholomew  and  Mr.  Doolittle  take 
their  seats  as  perfect  ignoramuses,  who  will 
gain  nothing  in  wisdom  and  experience  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  in  failing  to  re-elect 
them,  their  constituents  do  no  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  State.  But  when  this  prac- 
tice obtains  in  Congressional  elections  it 
may  happen  that  a man  of  intellect  and 
culture,  whose  modesty  and  inexperience 
have  deterred  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
current  discussions  of  the  House  at  his  first 
session,  will  be  rotated  out  of  office,  who 
might  become  an  influential  member,  capa- 
ble of  looking  efficiently  after  the  interests  of 
his  constituents,  when  he  has  worn  off  his  rus- 
tic bashful  ness,  studied  parliamentary  law, 
and  familiarized  himself  with  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  business  of  legislation  requires 
practice  and  experience  as  much  as  the  law 
or  the  mechanic  arts.  The  Southern  States, 
from  the  early  days  of  the  republic  up  to  the 
revolt  in  1860,  always  exercised  a degree  of 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
largely  disproportioned  to  their  numerical 
strength.  To  be  sure,  they  sent  their  best 
men  to  Congress;  and  when  they  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  confidence  they  kept 
them  there  for  a long  period  of  years.  Thus 
mediocre  men  became  influential  legislators 
by  dint  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
were  able  to  impress  themselves  upon  Con- 


gress far  more  effectively  than  others  of  su- 
perior endowments  and  culture,  but  who 
remained  only  a short  time  in  public  life. 
William  R.  King  came  to  the  Senate  when 
Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
was  continuously  re-elected  until  his  term  of 
service  reached  the  ordinary  lifetime  of  a 
generation.  He  was  not  a man  of  brilliant 
intellect,  and  his  education  was  principally 
gained  in  Congress.  But  he  had  dignity  of 
mind,  elevation  of  character,  sincerity,  and 
honesty,  and  although  he  always  acted  with 
the  Democratic  party,  was  distinguished  for 
fairness,  impartiality,  and  patriotic  inten- 
tions. He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  for  many  years,  and  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  President,  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  in  the  House  from  North  Carolina 
when  quite  a young  man,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Mad- 
rid. He  was  a wise,  prudent,  and  safe  leg- 
islator, industrious,  attentive  to  his  duties, 
and  his  opinions  and  judgment  were  always 
respectfully  considered.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  France  by  President  Tyler,  and 
was  elected  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with 
General  Pierce,  but  died  before  taking  his 
seat  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  An 
anecdote  will  illustrate  the  difference  be-^ 
tween  the  notions  of  a high-toned  Southern 
gentleman  and  a worthy  Democrat  from  the 
North  on  party  ethics  %nd  political  manage- 
ment. I was  playing  a rubber  of  whist  at 
the  old  Indian  Queen  Hotel,  the  winter  aft- 
er the  inauguration  of  General  Taylor,  with 
Mr.  King,  Governor  Van  Ness,  of  Vermont, 
and  Colonel  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  then  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Richardson 
inquired  of  Colonel  King  whether  a certain 
gentleman  nominated  for  register  of  the  land- 
office  in  Dixon,  Iliuois,  had  been  confirmed. 
The  Senator  replied  in  the  negative. 

“Then  you  will  oblige  me  by  voting 
against  him.” 

“ What  is  the  objection  to  him  V 1 was  the 
inquiry. 

“ Nothing,  that  I know  of,  except  that  he 
is  a bitter  Whig,  and  he  is  to  supplant  a 
good  Democrat,”  said  Richardson. 

“ That  is  not  a sufficient  reason  with  me,” 
answered  Colonel  King.  “ If  I were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I should  probably 
appoint  political  friends,  but  my  duty  as  a 
Senator,  acting  upon  a nomination,  is  rather 
judicial  than  partisan.  I have  only  to  in- 
quire whether  the  nominee  is  a competent 
and  proper  man  for  the  office,  not  whether 
he  is  a WTiig.” 

As  the  Senator  left  the  room,  Richardson 
remarked,  “ What  a old  fool  of  a poli- 

tician that  is !” 

Another  instance  where  long  service  in 
Congress  secured  a dull  man  of  moderate  ca- 
pacity a distinguished  position,  was  in  the 
case  of  Linn  Boyd,  of  Kentucky.  He  was 
below  the  average  of  talent  and  culture  in 
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the  House,  never  won  any  reputation  either 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor,  but  he  had 
been  re-elected  from  the  Bardstown  district 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  years ; and  upon  the 
strength  of  his  exj>erieuce,  although  singu- 
larly unfitted  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  he 
was  elected  Speaker — a place,  in  the  posses- 
sion £)f  an  able  man  and  adroit  manager,  sec- 
ond in  political  importance  only  to  that  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

RELATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 

There  was  a spectacle  in  the  Twenty-third 
Congress  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  the  government,  and  which  has  never 
since  been  witnessed  in  the  Capitol.  Samuel 
L.  Southard  was  a Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  his  father  was  a member  of  the  House 
ofRepresentatives  from  the  same  State.  Fa- 
ther and  son  are  rarely  seen  in  Congress 
together.  The  most  notable  instance  is  the 
Dodges,  who  represented  respectively  the 
Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  as  Dele- 
gates, and  as  Senators  when  they  came  into 
the  Union  as  States.  Henry  Dodge,  the  fa- 
ther, famous  as  an  Indian  fighter,  was  a citi- 
zen of  Wisconsin  ; his  son,  Ciesar  Augustus 
Dodge,  who  achieved  no  great  distinction  in 
any  way,  was  from  Iowa.  They  were  re- 
spectable men,  of  moderate  ability,  honest, 
and  faithful  to  their  duties.  The  younger 
Dodge  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain  by 
President  Pierce. 

James  Barbour  was  a member  of  the 
Senate  from  Virginia,  while  his  brother  Phil- 
ip was  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  were  both  conspicuous  in  the  public 
service,  patriotic  men  of  high  character, 
but  of  different  temperaments  and  qualities 
of  mind.  James  Barbour  was  in  the  cab- 
inet of  Mr.  Adams  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  afterward  represented  the  government 
at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Philip  was  ap- 
pointed a justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
General  Jackson.  James  was  a flowery,  ver- 
bose, and  rather  pompous  orator.  His  rhet- 
oric was  uuexceptiouable,  but  he  wrote  and 
spoke  in  a diffuse,  ornamental  style,  that  was 
much  criticised  by  the  sharp  scholars  of  his 
day.  He  presided  in  the  Harrisburg  Con- 
vention that  nominated  General  Harrison,  in 
1839,  and  the  survivors  of  that  uncommon- 
ly brilliant  body  will  remember  his  strik- 
ingly dignified  and  imposing  appearance. 
Philip  P.  Barbour  was  a sharp,  keen  man 
of  a metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  brothers  is  well  described 
by  the  remark  attributed  to  John  Randolph. 
An  acquaintance  meeting  him  descending 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  inquired  what  was 
going  on.  u Not  much,”  said  the  old  cynic. 
u Fve  been  in  the  Senate  listening  to  Jeemes 
Barbour,  and  in  the  House  hearing  Phil. 
Jeemes  fired  at  a ham  door,  and  missed  it ; 
Phil  fired  at  a hair,  and  split  it.” 

Henry  R.  Storrs  was  in  the  House  from 


New  York,  while  his  brother  William  was  a 
member  from  Connecticut.  They  were  both 
uncommonly  able  men.  I have  spoken  of 
the  elder  brother  in  another  place.  William 
did  not  shine  specially  as  a floor  member, 
but  he  was  a sound  lawyer,  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, of  a fine  comprehensive  mind,  quick 
perception,  excellent  judgment,  and  of  perfect 
probity  and  uprightness  of  character.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
gress, having  been  chosen  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State.  He  was 
afterward  made  Chief  Justice,  and  died  on 
the  bench — a jurist  without  reproach,  pure, 
firm,  enlightened,  and  wise.  Connecticut 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  elevated  tone 
of  her  highest  judicial  tribunals,  and  few 
men  have  contributed  more  to  her  reputa- 
tion in  that  respect  than  William  L.  Storrs. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  and  his  brother 
Charles  Jared  were  members  of  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Congress.  They  were  on  opposite 
sides  in  politics,  and  they  were  wholly  unlike, 
mentally  and  morally.  Joseph,  the  Whig, 
was  a mild,  amiable  gentleman,  with  a kiud 
word  for  every  body ; not  distinguished  for 
intellectual  greatness,  but  an  intelligent 
legislator,  industrious  and  attentive  to  his 
duties,  and  conscientious  in  their  discharge. 
Charles  Jared  was  an  irascible  man,  of  gen- 
erous impulses,  but  inveterate  in  his  preju- 
dices and  vindictive  in  bis  resentments.  He 
had  a sort  of  morbid  dislike  to  England  and 
every  thing  English,  which  had  settled  into 
a feeling  like  personal  malevolence.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  a controversy  with  a Brit- 
ish writer  in  regard  to  the  respective  merits 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
conducted  with  much  acrimony,  and  he 
never  could  speak  of  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  in  terms  of  modera- 
tion. His  historical  knowledge  was  exten- 
sive and  accurate,  and  his  speeches,  always 
interesting  and  instructive,  were  frequently 
garnished  with  apposite  classical  allusions 
and  quotations  that  gave  them  additional 
zest.  Sometimes  his  hatred  of  John  Bull 
broke  out  in  a strain  of  vituperation  so 
coarse  as  to  shock  the  weak  nerves  of  the 
more  delicate  brethren. 

John  A.  King,  afterward  Governor  of  New 
York,  was  a member  with  his  brother  James 
G.  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress.  The  latter 
was  a Representative  from  New  Jersey. 
But  brothers  were  so  often  in  the  House  to- 
gether that  the  instances  are  hardly  worth 
particularizing.  The  Washburne  family  was 
more  numerously  represented  in  Congress 
than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  recol- 
lection. Four  or  five  of  them  have  been 
there,  and  sometimes  three  at  once.  Three 
or  four  generations  of  Bayards  have  succes- 
sively represented  Delaware  in  the  Senate. 
Richard  H.  Bayard  was  followed  by  his  broth- 
er James  A.,  aud  the  latter  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  is  now  a member  of  the  body. 
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THE  NAVY. 

The  officers  of  the  navy  constituted  an 
important  element  in  Washington  society. 
They  were  generally  more  popular  than  the 
army  officers.  They  had  seen  more  of  the 
world  in  foreign  parts  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country,  and  hence  were  more  enter- 
taining companions.  And  then  a jolly  sailor 
has  always  something  attractive  about  him, 
particularly  to  young  people.  Even  the 
diplomatic  corps,  which  usually  constituted 
a strong  social  force,  was  hardly  able  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  dashing  tars,  with  their 
rich  uniforms  and  frank,  easy  manners. 
There  was  usually  a large  body  of  them  in 
Washington,  more  especially  in  the  winter. 
Navy  men  are  divided  into  two  classes : the 
sea-going  fellows  who  are  called  upon  for  all 
the  disagreeable  service — to  command  and 
officer  ships  ordered  on  unwholesome  sta- 
tions, and  generally  to  discharge  the  duties 
from  which  carpet  sailors  shrink,  and  man- 
age to  avoid.  The 'other  class  hang  about 
the  seat  of  government,  dance  attendance 
upon  the  executive  and  the  secretaries,  have 
schemes  of  naval  reform  to  press  upon  Con- 
gress, and  fill  the  manifold  bureaus  of  the 
department.  It  used  to  be  a common  saying 
in  the  navy  that  a winter’s  praise  in  Wash- 
ington was  better  than  two  years’  service 
on  a foreign  station,  so  far  as  promotion  and 
government  favors  were  concerned.  For 
years  the  old  Navy  Board  controlled  the 
service  in  every  respect.  The  secretary  was 
generally  nothing  but  a respectable  figure- 
head who  carried  out  the  plans  of  the  old 
commodores,  who  took  care  to  fortify  them- 
selves by  showering  favors  upon  such  offi- 
cers as  were  willing  to  become  their  tools, 
and  had  influential  connections  in  Congress. 
The  navy  had  only  a nominal  existence  prior 
to  the  war  of  1812.  The  exigencies  of  the 
country  in  that  momentous  struggle  neces- 
sitated a resort  to  the  commercial  marine 
for  seamen  to  command  our  national  ships. 
Many  of  the  bravest  and  best  officers  in  the 
navy  were  recruited  from  the  merchant  serv- 
ice. A large  proportion  of  the  elder  post- 
captains  were  obtained  from  that  source. 
Of  course  they  wrere  imperfectly  educated  in 
the  scientific  requirements  of  the  profession, 
and  although  skillful  navigators,  and  every 
way  competent  to  fight  a ship,  could  not 
manoeuvre  a fleet,  and  probably  not  one  of 
them  could  have  answered  the  questions 
now  propounded  to  midshipmen  when  un- 
der examination  preparatory  to  promotion. 
Hence  arose  feeliugs  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  old  sailors  toward  their  juniors  after 
the  war.  The  difficulty  with  the  piratical 
states  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quently the  necessity  of  protecting  our  com- 
merce from  the  picaroons  in  the  Gulf,  had 
rendered  a large  increase  of  the  naval  force 
indispensable.  During  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Monroe  the  elder  commodores,  headed 


by  Bainbridge,  Rogers,  Stewart,  and  Biddle, 
combined  together  with  a determination  to 
force  the  government  to  create  the  rank  of 
admiral,  post-captain  then  being  the  high- 
est grade  in  the  service.  And  such  was  the 
pluck  and  influence  of  these  brave  old  tars 
that  for  several  years  they  were  able  to  pre- 
vent promotions  above  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. A large  naval  force  was  maintained  in 
the  Mediterranean,  Commodore  Bainbridge 
being  the  senior  officer.  The  most  distin- 
| guished  officers  of  the  service  were  there  on 
duty,  Perry,  Macdonough,  Biddle,  Crane,  and 
Shaw  being  among  the  most  eminent.  Tho 
oppressive  course  of  the  older  post-captains 
was  warmly  resented  by  the  younger  officers, 
but  etiquette  and  the  rules  of  the  service 
precluded  a resort  to  the  mode  of  redress 
used  among  military  men.  There  was  here 
and  there  a post -captain  who  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  measures  taken  to  compel  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government. 
Captain  Shaw,  a gallant  Irishman,  with  a 
warm  heart  and  a vivacious  temper,  dis- 
agreed with  his  brother  captains,  and  often 
expressed  himself  without  reserve  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  A 
story  was  told  of  a meeting  of  commanders 
of  vessels  on  board  the  ship  of  the  line  Ohio 
for  purposes  of  consultation.  They  were  all 
post-captains,  with  the  exception  of  Master 
Commandant  Booth,  who  was  temporarily  in 
command  of  a frigate.  Commodore  Perry, 
covered  with  laurels  by  his  gallant  exploit 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  naturally  rather  an  ar- 
rogant man,  made  a supercilious  remark  to 
Booth,  which  was  sharply  retorted.  Perry 
rejoined,  in  a sneering  tone, 

“If  you  were  my  equal  in  rank,  Sir,  I 
should  hold  you  personally  accountable  for 
your  language.” 

Shaw’s  blood  was  up  at  once.  “ Do  I un- 
derstand you  to  say,  Commodore  Perry,  that 
if  Captain  Booth  was  your  aqual  you  would 
challenge  liim  for  what  he  has  just  said?” 

" I should,  most  certainly,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Then,  Sir,  I repate  every  word  that  Cap- 
tain Booth  has  said,  and  Paddy  Shaw  is  your 
aqual  the  world  over.” 

Perry  was  always  cocked  and  primed  for 
a fight,  and  a duel  was  expected  as  a mat- 
ter of  course;  but  judicious  friends  inter- 
posed, and  the  affair  was  arranged. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  junior  offi- 
cers, and  the  uneasiness  of  the  government 
under  the  tyrannical  course  of  the  old  com- 
modores, finally  broke  up  the  combination, 
and  promotions  were  made  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  service.  The  movement 
was  a failure  so  far  as  the  creation  of  a 
more  elevated  grade  in  the  navy  was  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  not  until  the  extended 
maritime  operations  indispensable  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  that  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  admirals. 

But  the  old  commodores  continued  to 
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maintain  their  power  at  Washington,  the 
Navy  Board  remaining  supreme  in  author- 
ity, in  fact,  until  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  when  there  was  a reorganization  of 
the  civil  branch  of  the  service,  several  bu- 
reaus being  substituted  for  the  old  board. 
The  thing  was  a failure.  There  was  a di- 
vision of  power  and  responsibility,  the  old 
commodores  procuring  themselves  to  be 
placed  in  authority,  although  in  separate 
positions  and  under  different  official  titles. 
The  secretary,  nominally  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, was  nothing  but  a clerk : in  fact, 
with  less  real  power  than  the  chief  clerk  or 
the  register. 

And  this  state  of  things  has  generally  ob- 
tained in  the  department.  Mr.  Southard, 
the  ablest  man  who  ever  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  exacted  obedience 
and  subordination  from  officers  of  every 
grade.  And  his  immediate  successor,  Gov- 
ernor Branch,  of  North  Carolina,  undertook 
some  reforms  in  the  service ; but  Mrs.  Eaton 
blew  up  General  Jackson’s  first  cabinet  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
These  were  exceptional  cases,  however.  In 
the  main,  the  older  officers  have  had  full 
swing  in  the  navy,  the  secretary  being  of 
the  smallest  possible  account. 

GAMBLING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Washington  for  many  years  had  been  a 
liot-bed  for  gamblers  of  high  and  low  de- 
gree. There  were  a dozen  faro  banks  on  the 
Avenue  within  a stone’s-throw  of  Gadsby’s, 
on  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street.  Many  of  these 
establishments  had  club -rooms  attached, 
where  members  of  Congress  and  others 
amused  themselves  with  brag,  vingt-et-un, 
and  whist.  Draw-poker  came  into  vogue  at 
a later  day.  Gambling,  and  for  large  sums, 
wa»  common,  particularly  among  Southern 
and  W estern  members.  Scores  of  them  from 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
Gulf  States  squandered  their  modest  per 
diem,  then  eight  dollars  only,  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  some  impaired  their  private  for- 
tunes by  the  same  indulgence.  S.  8.  Pren- 
tiss was  reported  to  have  lost  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  the  first  winter  he  was  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  most  notorious  and  dashing  gambler 
of  the  day  was  Edward  Pendleton.  He  came 
from  Virginia,  where  he  was  well  connected, 
his  family  being  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
State,  and  he  married  a most  respectable 
and  accomplished  lady,  whose  father  held 
a responsible  office  under  the  government. 
Pendleton  gave  sumptuous  entertainments 
at  his  club-house,  which  were  well  attended 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  in 
the  district.  Mr.  Mangum,  then  President 
of  the  Senate,  John  J.  Crittenden,  John  M. 
Bofcts,  John  B.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Linn  Boyd,  afterward  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  others  of  lesser  note  were  frequently 


his  guests.  Congress  had  enacted  stringent 
penal  laws  to  prevent  gambling,  but  they 
were  a dead  letter,  unless  some  poor  devil 
made  a complaint  of  foul  play,  or  some 
fleeced  blackleg  sought  vengeance  through 
the  aid  of  the  Grand  Jury ; and  then  the  mat- 
ter was  usually  compounded  by  the  payment 
of  money. 

Whist  was  a favorite  game  with  the  for- 
eign ministers  and  the  elder  statesmen.  Mr. 
Clay,  General  Scott,  Mr.  Bodisco,  and  Mr. 
Fox — nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox — who 
represented  William  the  Fourth  and  Queen 
Victoria,  often  played  together,  a hundred 
dollars  being  the  usual  stake.  They  gener- 
ally played  well,  as  Hoyle  taught  the  game  ; 
but  many  of  the  members  of  the  fashionable 
clubs  of  New  York  play  with  more  skill  than 
was  dreamed  of  forty  years  ago.  Governor 
Marcy  was  a great  lover  of  whist,  but  he 
would  never  bet  money  on  the  game.  There 
were  always  inveterate  whisters  in  the 
Senate.  A story  was  current  at  one  time 
of  a protracted  sitting  at  the  card-table,  at 
which  Governor  Stokes,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mountjoy  Bailey,  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  Senate,  were  two  of  the  players.  It  ran 
in  this  wise:  the  Senate  adjourned  from 
Thursday  over  to  Monday.  The  party  sat 
down  to  cards  after  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing. They  played  all  night  and  all  the  next 
day,  only  stopping  occasionally  for  refresh- 
ments. The  game  was  continued  Friday 
night  and  Saturday,  through  Saturday  night 
and  all  day  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  the 
players  resting  for  a snatch  of  sleep  as  na- 
ture became  exhausted.  Monday  morning 
the  game  w'as  in  full  blast ; but  at  ten  o’clock 
Bailey  moved  an  adjournment,  allegiug  that 
his  official  duties  required  his  presence  in 
the  Senate-chamber.  Stokes  remonstrated, 
but  the  sergeant-at-arms  persisted,  and  rose 
from  the  table.  The  Governor  grumbled 
and  scolded,  but  finally  gave  it  up,  swearing 
that  if  he  had  suspected  Bailey  would  break 
up  the  game  thus  prematurely,  he  would 
have  seen  him — any  where  before  he  would 
have  invited  him  to  join  the  party. 

Mr.  Webster  played  whist,  but  indifferent- 
ly only.  The  Virginians  were  addicted  to 
that  stupid  game  known  as  shoe-maker  loo. 
President  Tyler  was  fond  of  loo,  and  on  a 
rainy  day,  when  there  was  no  great  pressure 
of  public  business,  he  has  been  known  to 
make  up  a game  at  the  White  House,  and 
play  all  day,  having  dinner  in  his  chamber. 
His  companions  usually  were  William  Sel- 
den,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Cary 
Selden,  his  brother,  store -keeper  at  the 
navy-yard,  and  sometimes  Governor  Gilmer, 
of  Virginia,  with  now  and  then  another  fa- 
vorite. The  amount  played  for  was  always 
small,  but  Mr.  Tyler  was  as  much  delighted 
at  taking  a pool  as  if  he  had  won  hundreds. 

Public  opinion  was  not  so  averse  to  gam- 
ing in  Washington  as  in  most  of  the  North- 
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era  cities.  Probably  the  tone  of  public 
morals  is  no  more  elevated  now  than  it  was 
then,  but  there  was  then  less  pretense  and 
ostentation  of  purity.  At  a large  party  giv- 
en by  the  wife  of  a cabinet  minister,  Mrs. 
Clay,  chaperoning  a young  lady  from  the 
North,  passed  through  a room  where  gentle- 
men were  playing  cards,  Mr.  Clay  among  the 
number. 

“ Is  this  a common  practice  ?”  inquired 
the  young  lady. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Clay ; “ they  always  play 
when  they  get  together.” 

“ Don’t  it  distress  yon  to  have  Mr.  Clay 
gamble  ?” 

“No,  my  dear,”  said  the  good  old  lady, 
composedly : “he  ’most  always  wins.” 

In  the  winter  of  1841  General  Scott,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Bodisco  played  whist 
once  a week  for  some  time,  the  stake,  as  usu- 
al, being  a hundred  dollars.  They  played  a 
match  game,  Scott  and  Bodisco  against  Clay 
and  Fox.  They  were  well  matched,  and  for 
a long  time  the  game  was  pretty  even.  At 
length  fortune  favored  Messrs.  Clay  and  Fox, 
and  they  were  ten  or  twelve  games  ahead. 
“Gentlemen,”  said  the  Russian  minister, 
rising  from  the  table,  “ the  game  has  closed 
for  the  season.  The  appropriation  is  ex- 
haust.” And  sure  enough  not  another  game 
would  he  play,  much  to  the  disgust  and  vex- 
ation of  General  Scott,  who,  of  course,  was  a 
considerable  loser. 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

John  Howard  Payne  came  to  Washington 
on  his  release  by  the  Georgia  Regulators. 
Payne  had  conceived  a grand  scheme  for  an 
international  magazine,  to  be  published  si- 
multaneously in  London  and  New  York,  and 
he  visited  that  portion  of  Georgia  where  the 
Creek  Indians  had  recently  been  driven  from 
their  homes  to  gather  materials  for  an  article 
on  their  habits  and  mode  of  living,  and  he 
had  been  held  as  a prisoner  on  suspicion  of 
being  a spy.  He  published  an  account  of 
his  capture  and  detention,  on  being  libera- 
ted, so  amusing  and  entertaining  that  Col- 
onel Preston,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  a gentleman  of  elegant  culture  and 
a keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  expressed  the 
hope  that  Payne  might  again  fail  into  the 
hands  of  some  lawless  gang,  as  his  individ- 
ual inconvenience  under  such  circumstances 
was  of  no  consequence  in  comparison  with 
the  enjoyment  and  edification  afforded  to 
the  public  by  his  charming  account  of  his 
adventures. 

Payne’s  literary  project  had  failed,  and 
he  sought  employment  from  the  adminis- 
tration, being  in  straitened  circumstances, 
with  no  more  thrift,  or  providence,  or  capac- 
ity for  taking  care  of  himself  than  Harold 
Skimpole.  He  was  a delightfiil  companion, 
fuU  of  genius,  of  nice  culture,  of  more  taste 
than  strength,  perhaps,  but  capable  of  a 
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great  deal  of  labor,  and  well  fitted  for  cler- 
ical duties  of  any  description,  as  he  wrote 
a beautiful  and  expeditious  hand,  and  was 
steady  and  industrious  in  his  habits.  He 
applied  for  a diplomatic  appointment,  but 
failing  in  that,  he  was  willing  to  accept  of 
any  respectable  position  where  the  emolu- 
ments would  afford  him  a livelihood.  He . 
had  all  the  simplicity  of  a child,  was  con- 
fiding, credulous,  and  easily  imposed  upon, 
and  the  wags  about  Washington — for  the 
city  is  always  infested  with  great  numbers 
of  practical  jokers — deluded  him  with  mag- 
nificent and  impossible  expectations.  Rob- 
ert Tyler,  the  President’s  eldest  son,  and 
Fletcher  Webster  were  warm  friends  of 
Payne,  and  co-operating  with  them  were 
several  newspaper  correspondents,  all  of 
whom  made  a persistent  effort  to  procure 
him  an  eligible  appointment  in  one  of  the 
departments.  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  had  taken  a prejudice  against  poor 
Payne,  and  nothing  could  be  done  for  him 
in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  line.  After  a 
while,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  exertion, 
we  obtained  a place  for  him  in  the  War  De- 
partment, under  Mr.  Spencer.  He  had  a 
comfortable  room  all  to  himself  and  he  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  collating,  indexing, 
and  making  an  abstract  of  the  treaties  nego- 
tiated by  the  government  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes.  His  annual  salary  was  six- 
teen hundred  dollars,  at  that  time  a compe- 
tent support  for  a bachelor  of  simple  tastes 
and  inexpensive  habits.  Payne  was  delight- 
ed. Nothing  could  have  suited  him  better, 
and  he  set  to  work  with  wonderful  zeal  and 
intelligence.  The  arrangement  was  a great 
relief  to  his  friends,  and  we  determined  that 
he  should  not  be  displaced  in  a hurry. 
Knowing  the  secretary’s  peculiarities,  and 
that  he  was*“a  kittle  creature  to  shoe  be- 
hind,” as  the  Scotchman  says,  we  instructed 
Payne  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  bear  himself  toward  his  official  supe- 
rior. He  was  advised  to  attend  to  his  duties 
diligently,  to  steer  clear  of  the  secretary  aft- 
er exhibiting  to  him  a specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  performing  his  work,  to 
draw  his  salary  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
and  to  bother  nobody  with  suggestions  or 
advice  on  any  subject.  After  a few  days  of 
constant  labor  Payne  showed  the  secretary 
what  he  was  doing,  and  how  he  was  doing 
it.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  done. 
There  was  no  more  exquisite  penmanship  on 
the  files  of  the  department,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  was  perfect.  Mr.  Spencer 
expressed  his  gratification  in  warm  terms, 
and  Payne  was  in  high  glee.  He  continued 
his  labors  with  increased  activity,  accom- 
plishing more  every  day  than  any  other  two 
clerks  in  the  department,  and  in  less  than 
four  months  he  had  completed  the  job.  Un- 
mindful of  our  caution,  and  pluming  himself 
upon  the  dispatch  with  which  he  had  accom- 
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plished  the  work,  he  carried  the  fruits  of  it 
to  the  Secretary,  who  said  he  had  nothing 
more  for  him  to  do,  and  dismissed  him  from 
office. 

Here  was  poor  Payne  on  our  hands  again, 
as  helpless  as  an  infant,  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  wrong,  querulous,  complaining,  and 
deeming  himself  the  most  unfortunate  of 
mankind.  He  was  a spoiled  prodigy.  When 
a mere  child  he  was  brought  upon  the  stage, 
precocious  and  of  great  promise  in  the  dra- 
matic line,  but  his  subsequent  performances 
did  not  fulfill  this  promise,  and  he  was  a 
disappointed,  unhappy  man,  for  whom  his 
friends  could  never  do  enough.  No  place 
could  be  found  for  him  after  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  caprice,  and  we  were 
all  perplexed  and  fatigued  by  his  importu- 
nities. At  this  juncture  Mr.  Webster  was 
called  to  Boston  on  business,  leaving  his  son 
Fletcher  acting  Secretary  of  State.  During 
his  absence  we  managed  to  have  Payne  ap- 
pointed consul  to  Tunis,  and  he  had  his 
commission  in  his  pocket  before  the  Secre- 
tary returned  to  Washington.  But  there 
was  no  end  to  his  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments. Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  he 
insisted  upon  being  conveyed  to  the  scene 
of  his  labors  in  a vessel  of  war.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  hesitated  about  giving  an 
order  to  that  effect,  and  Payne  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  accomplish  his 
object.  But  Mr.  Tyler  had  some  doubts  of 
the  propriety  of  granting  his  request,  and 
things  remained  in  etatu  quo . Meantime 
Payne,  having  raised  a sum  of  money  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  went  to  New  York,  and 
commenced  the  purchase  of  a library  to  oc- 
cupy his  leisure  time  while  not  engaged  in 
conference  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  The 
enemies  of  the  administration — and  they 
comprised  a large  majority  of  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  country — were  all  the  time 
on  the  watch  for  causes  of  censure  and  re- 
proach, and  Payne’s  long  delay  in  departing 
for  the  site  of  old  Carthage  was  made  the 
subject  of  sharp  animadversion.  Dr.  Heap, 
who  had  been  a long  time  consul  at  Tunis, 
was  a relative  or  intimate  friend  of  Colonel 
Benton,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  Payne’s 
confirmation . Threatening  an  assault  on  Mr. 
Tyler  in  this  connection,  some  anxiety  was 
created,  and  the  President  swore  that  Payne 
should  proceed  immediately  to  his  place  of 
destination,  or  he  would  revoke  the  appoint- 
ment. He  was  still  in  New  York  “ making 
his  arrangements,”  as  he  wrote  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  when  he  would  be  ready  to  sail, 
and  I was  sent  on  to  take  him  in  hand  and 
see  if  it  was  possible  to  facilitate  his  depart- 
ure from  the  country.  I found  him  penni- 
less, having  spent  his  outfit  in  every  sort  of 
extravagant  folly,  unable  to  move  in  any 
direction,  and  in  a state  of  despair.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyler  we  advanced  him 
money  enough  to  pay  his  passage  across  the 
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Atlantic ; and  the  next  we  heard  from  him 
%as  at  Paris,  destitute,  and  living  on  a friend, 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Obtain- 
ing relief  from  a gentleman  whom  he  had 
slightly  known  in  Washington,  he  made  his 
way  to  Tunis  at  last. 

He  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Bey, 
and  in  due  time  lie  compensated  us  for  all 
our  trouble  by  a long,  charmingly  written, 
and  most  interesting  letter,  descriptive  of 
every  thing  that  had  occurred  under  his  no- 
tice in  Carthage.  The  Bey  had  given  him 
the  use  of  a palace  larger  than  the  White 
House,  and  assigned  him  a retinue  of  Arabs 
for  domestic  service  sufficient  in  number  to 
form  a body-guard  to  the  Emperor  of  Moroc- 
co. Not  one  of  them  understood  a word  of 
any  civilized  tongue,  and  Payne,  who  spoke 
French  like  a native,  and  understood  sev- 
eral of  the  modem  European  languages,  had 
not  included  the  lingo  of  the  Mussulman  in 
his  studies.  So  the  communication  between 
the  lord  of  the  palace  and  his  servants  was 
confined  to  gestures  and  grimaces.  His  sit- 
ting apartment  was  about  the  size  of  the 
East  Room  in  the  White  House,  with  a cool 
marble  floor,  furnished  with  divans  and 
lounges.  Here  Payne  sat  in  solitary  splen- 
dor. If  he  needed  any  thing,  he  blew  a sil- 
ver whistle,  and  there  filed  in  at  least  a 
dozen  tall  Arabs,  who  placed  themselves  in 
a semicircle  around  him,  as  silent  as  graven 
images,  but  all  of  them  salaming  with  the 
grace  of  sons  of  the  desert,  and  informing 
him  by  smirks  and  signs  that  they  were  his 
slaves.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  afforded 
amusement  for  a while;  but  becoming  fa- 
tigued of  it,  he  turned  his  attention  to  re- 
forming certain  abuses  which  he  assumed 
had  been  overlooked  by  his  friend  the  Bey, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  came  near  falling 
a victim  to  the  bow-string. 


IMPROVISATIONS. — V. 

What  if  we  lose  the  seasons 

That  seem  of  our  happiest  choice, 

That  Life  is  fuller  of  reasons 
To  sorrow  than  rejoice, 

That  Time  is  richer  in  treasons, 

And  Hope  has  a faltering  voice  f 

The  dreams  wherewith  we  were  dowered 
Were  gifts  of  an  ignorant  brain; 

The  truth  has  at  last  overpowered 
The  visions  we  clung  to  in  vain: 

But  who  would  resist,  as  a coward, 

The  knowledge  that  cometh  from  pain  ? 

For  the  love,  as  a flower  of  the  meadow, 
The  love  that  stands  firm  as  a tree — 
For  the  stars  that  have  vanished  in  shadow, 
The  day  lights  enduring  and  free — 

For  a dream  of  the  dim  El  Dorado, 

A world  to  inhabit  have  we! 

Bayard  Taylor. 
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. A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  VIW Continued,) 

ROSA  got  flushed,  and  her  eye  gleamed 
like  a gambler’s,  and  she  bought  away 
like  wild-fire.  In  which  sport  she  caught 
sight  of  an  old  gentleman  with  little  black 
eyes,  that  kept  twinkling  at  her. 

She  complained  of  these  eyes  to  Mrs.  Cole. 
“ Why  does  he  twinkle  so  t I can  see  it  is 
at  me.  I am  doing  something  foolish — I 
know  I am.” 

Mrs.  Cole  turned  and  fixed  a haughty  stare 
on  the  old  gentleman.  Would  you  believe 
it  f instead  of  sinking  through  the  floor,  he 
sat  his  ground,  and  retorted  with  a cool, 
clear  grin. 

But  now,  whenever  Rosa’s  agent  bid  for 
her,  and  the  other  man  of  straw  against  him, 
the  black  eyes  twinkled,  and  Rosa’s  courage 
began  to  ooze  away.  At  last  she  said,  “ That 
is  enough  for  one  day.  I shall  go.  Who 
could  bear  those  eyes  T” 

The  broker  took  her  address ; so  did  the 
auctioneer’s  clerk.  The  auctioneer  asked 
her  for  no  deposit ; her  beautiful,  innocent, 
and  high-bred  face  was  enough  for  a man 
who  was  always  reading  faces  and  inter- 
preting them. 

And  so  they  retired. 

But  this  charming  sex  is  like  that  same  auc- 
tioneer’s hammer,  it  can  not  go  abruptly.  It 
is  always  going — going — going — a long  time 
before  it  is  gone.  I think  it  would  perhaps 
loiter  at  the  door  of  a jail,  with  the  order  of 
release  in  its  hand,  after  six  years’  confine- 
ment. Getting  up  to  go  quenches  in  it  the 
desire  to  go.  So  these  ladies,  having  got  up 
to  go,  turned  and  lingered,  and  hung  fire  so 
long  that  at  last  another  set  of  oak  chairs 
came  up.  “ Oh ! I must  see  what  those  go 
for,”  said  Rosa,  at  the  door. 

The  bidding  was  mighty  languid  now 
Rosa’s  broker  was  not  stimulating  it;  and 
the  auctioneer  was  just  knocking  down 
twelve  chairs — oak  and  leather — and  two 
arm-chairs,  for  twenty  pounds,  when,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  around,  he  caught  sight  of  Rosa 
looking  at  him  rather  excited.  He  looked 
inquiringly  at  her.  She  nodded  slightly; 
he  knocked  them  down  to  her  at  twenty 
guineas,  and  they  were  really  a great  bar- 
gain. 

" Twenty-two,”  cried  a dealer. 
li  Too  late,”  said  the  auctioneer. 

“ I spoke  with  the  hammer,  Sir.” 

“ After  the  hammer,  Isaacs.” 

“ Shelp  me  God,  we  was  together.” 

One  or  two  more  of  his  tribe  confirmed 


this  pious  falsehood,  and  clamored  to  have 
them  put  up  again. 

“ Call  the  next  lot,”  said  the  auctioneer, 
peremptorily.  “ Make  up  your  mind  a little 
quicker  next  time,  Mr.  Isaacs ; you  have  been 
long  enough  at  it  to  know  the  value  of  oak 
and  moroccar.” 

Mrs.  Staines  and  her  friend  now  started 
for  Morley’s  Hotel,  but  went  round  by  Re- 
gent Street:  whereby  they  got  glued  at 
Peter  Robinson’s  window  and  nine  other 
windows;  and  it  was  nearly  five  o’clock 
when  they  reached  Morley’s.  As  they  came 
near  the  door  of  their  sitting-room  Mrs. 
Staines  heard  somebody  laughing  and  talk- 
ing to  her  husband.  The  laugh,  to  her  sub- 
tile ears,  did  not  sound  musical  and  genial, 
but  keen,  satirical,  unpleasant:  so  it  was 
with  some  timidity  she  opened  the  door ; and 
there  sat  the  old  chap  with  tho  twinkling 
eyes.  Both  parties  stared  at  each  other  a 
moment. 

“ Why,  it  is  them !”  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man; “ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Rosa  colored  all  over,  and  felt  guilty  some- 
how, and  looked  miserable. 

“ Rosa  dear,”  said  Doctor  Staines,  “ this 
is  our  uncle  Philip.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Rosa,  and  turned  red  and  pale 
by  turns : for  she  had  a great  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate Uncle  Philip. 

“ You  were  in  the  auction-room,  Sir,”  6aid 
Mrs.  Cole,  severely. 

“ I was,  madam.  He ! he !” 

“ Furnishing  a house  t” 

“No,  ma’am.  I go  to  a dozen  sales  a 
week;  but  it  is  not  to  buy;  I enjoy  the 
humors.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Robert  Bur- 
ton, ma’am?” 

“No.  Yes;  a great  traveler,  isn’t  he? 
Discovered  the  Nile — or  the  Niger — or  some- 
thing.” 

This  majestic  vagueness  staggered  old 
Crusty  at  first,  but  he  recovered  his  equi- 
librium, and  said,  “Why,  yes,  now  I think 
of  it,  you  are  right ; he  has  traveled  farther 
than  most  of  us ; for  about  two  centuries  ago 
he  visited  that  bourne  whence  no  traveler 
returns.  Well,  when  he  was  alive — he  was 
a student  of  Christchurch — he  used  to  go 
down  to  a certain  bridge  over  the  Isis  and 
enjoy  the  chaff  of  tho  bargemen.  Now  there 
are  no  bargemen  left  to  speak  of : the  mantle 
of  Bobby  Burton’s  bargees  has  fallen  on  the 
Jews  and  demi-semi-Christians  that  buy  and 
sell  furniture  at  the  weekly  auctions:  thither 
I repair  to  hear  what  little  coarse  wit  is  left 
us : used  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
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but  they  are  gettiug  too  civil  by  half  for  my 
money.  Besides,  characters  come  out  in  an 
auction.  For  instance,  only  this  very  day  I 
saw  two  ladies  enter,  in  gorgeous  attire,  like 
heifers  decked  for  sacrifice,  and  reduce  their 
spoliation  to  a certainty  by  employing  a 
broker  to  bid.  Now  what  is  a broker  T A 
fellow  who  is  to  be  paid  a shilling  in  the 
pound  for  all  articles  purchased.  What  is 
his  interest,  then  T To  buy  cheap  ? Clearly 
not.  He  is  paid  in  proportion  to  the  dear- 
ness of  the  article.” 

Rosa’s  face  began  to  work  piteously. 

“Accordingly,  what  did  the  broker  in  ques- 
tion do ! He  winked  to  another  broker,  and 
these  two  bid  against  one  another,  over  their 
victim’s  head,  and  ran  every  thing  she  want- 
ed up  at  least  a hundred  per  cent,  above  the 
value.  So  open  and  transparent  a swindle 
I have  seldom  seen,  even  in  an  auction-room. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

His  mirth  was  interrupted  by  Rosa  going 
to  her  husband,  hiding  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  meekly  crying. 

Christopher  comforted  her  like  a man. 
“Don’t  you  cry,  darling,”  said  he;  “how 
should  a pure  creature  like  you  know  the 
badness  of  the  world  all  in  a moment  T If 
it  is  my  wife  you  are  laughing  at,  Uncle 
Philip,  let  me  tell  you  this  is  the  wrong 
place.  I’d  rather  a thousand  times  have 
her  as  she  is,  than  armed  with  the  cunning 
and  suspicions  of  a hardened  old  worldling 
like  you.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  said  Uncle  Philip, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  could  take  blows  as 
well  as  give  them;  “but  why  employ  a 
broker  T why  pay  a scoundrel  five  per  cent, 
to  make  you  pay  a hundred  per  cent.  T why 
pay  a noisy  fool  a farthing  to  open  his  mouth 
for  you  when  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
be  there  yourself,  and  have  got  a mouth  of 
your  own  to  bid  discreetly  with?  Was 
ever  such  an  absurdity  f”  He  began  to  get 
angry. 

“ Do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me,  Uncle 
Philip  ?”  said  Christopher,  firing  up  ; “ be- 
cause sneering  at  my  Rosa  is  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  and  the  sure  way.” 

“ Oh  no  I”  said  Rosa,  interposing.  “ Uncle 
Philip  was  right.  I am  very  foolish  and  in- 
experienced : but  I am  not  so  vain  as  to  turn 
from  good  advice.  I will  never  employ  a 
broker  again,  Sir.” 

Uncle  Philip  smiled,  and  looked  pleased. 

Mrs.  Cole  caused  a diversion  by  taking 
leave,  and  Rosa  followed  her  down  stairs. 
On  her  return  she  found  Christopher  telling 
his  uncle  all  about  the  bijou,  and  how  he 
had  taken  it  for  £130  a year  and  £100  pre- 
mium, and  Uncle  Philip  staring  fearfully. 

At  last  he  found  his  tongue.  “ The  bijou !” 
said  he.  “ Why,  that  is  a name  they  gave 
to  a little  den  in  Dear  Street,  Mayfair.  You 
haven’t  ever  been  and  taken  that!  Built 
over  a mews.” 


Christopher  groaned.  “ That  is  the  place, 
I fear.” 

“ Why,  the  owner  is  a friend  of  mine ; an 
old  patient.  Stables  stunk  him  out.  Let  it 
to  a man ; I forget  his  name.  Stables  stunk 
him  out.  He  said,  ‘ I shall  go.’  1 You  can’t,’ 
said  my  friend*;  i you  have  taken  a lease.’ 

i Lease  be  d -d,’  said  the  other ; * I never 

took  your  house ; here’s  quite  a large  stench 
not  specified  in  your  description  of  the  prop- 
erty: it  can' the  the  s^me  place ;’  flung  the  lease 
at  his  head,  and  cut  like  the  wind  to  foreign 
parts  less  odoriferous.  I’d  have  got  you  the 
hole  for  ninety ; but  you  are  like  your  wife, 
you  must  go  to  an  agent.  What ! don’t  you 
know  that  an  agent  is  a man  acting  for  you 
with  an  interest  opposed  to  yours  f Em- 
ploying an  agent : it  is  like  a Trojan  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  a Greek.  You  needn’t  cry, 
Mrs.  Staines ; your  husband  has  been  let  in 
deeper  than  you  have.  Now  you  are  young 
people  beginning  life : I’ll  give  you  a piece 
of  advice.  Employ  others  to  do  what  you 
can’t  do,  and  it  must  bo  done ; but  never  to 
do  any  thing  you  can  do  better  for  your- 
selves. Agent ! the  word  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  word,  * agere,’  to  do ; and  agents  act 
up  to  their  etymology ; for  they  invariably 
do  the  nincompoop  that  employs  them,  or 
deals  with  them,  in  any  mortal  way.  I’d 
have  got  you  that  beastly  little  b\jou  for 
£90  a year.” 

Uncle  Philip  went  away  crusty,  leaving 
the  young  couple  finely  mortified  and  dis- 
couraged. 

That  did  not  last  very  long ; Christopher 
noted  the  experience  and  Uncle  Phil’s  wis- 
dom in  his  diary,  and  then  took  his  wife  on 
his  knee,  and  comforted  her,  and  said,  “ Nev- 
er mind ; experience  is  worth  money,  and  it 
always  has  to  be  bought.  Those  who  cheat 
us  will  die  poorer  than  we  shall,  if  we  are 
honest  and  economical.  I have  observed 
that  people  are  seldom  ruined  by  the  vices 
of  others ; these  may  hurt  them,  of  course ; 
but  it  is  only  their  own  faults  and  follies 
that  can  destroy  them.” 

“ Ah,  Christie,”  said  Rosa,  “ you  are  a man. 
Oh,  the  comfort  of  being  married  to  a man ! 
A man  sees  the  best  side.  I do  adore  men. 
Dearest,  I will  waste  no  more  of  your  mon- 
ey. I will  go  to  no  more  sales.” 

Christopher  saw  she  was  deeply  mortified, 
and  he  said,  quietly,  “ On  the  contrary,  you 
will  go  to  the  very  next.  Only  take  Uncle 
Philip’s  advice ; employ  no  broker,  and  watch 
the  prices  things  fetch  when  you  are  not  bid- 
ding, and  keep  cool.” 

She  caressed  his  ears  with  both  her  white 
hands,  and  thanked  him  for  giving  her  an- 
other trial.  So  that  trouble  melted  in  the 
sunshine  of  conjugal  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  agent’s  solemn  as- 
surance, the  bijou  was  out  of  repair.  Doctor 
Staines  detected  internal  odors,  as  well  as 
those  that  flowed  in  from  the  mews.  He 
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was  not  the  man  to  let  his  wife  perish  by 
miasma;  so  he  had  the  drains  all  up,  and 
actually  found  brick  drains  and  a cesspool : 
he  stopped  that  up,  and  laid  down  new 
pipe-drains,  with  a good  fall,  and  properly 
trapped.  The  old  drains  were  hidden,  after 
the  manner  of  builders.  He  had  the  whole 
course  of  his  new  drains  marked  upon  all 
the  floors  they  passed  under,  and  had  sever- 
al stones  and  boards  hinged,  to  facilitate  ex- 
amination at  any  period^ 

But  all  this,  with  the  necessary  cleaning, 
whitewashing,  painting,  and  papering,  ran 
away  with  money.  Then  came  Rosa’s  pur- 
chases, which,  to  her  amazement,  amount- 
ed to  £190,  and  not  a carpet,  curtain,  or  bed 
among  the  lot.  Then  there  was  the  car- 
riage home  from  the  auction-room,  an  ex- 
pense one  avoids  by  buying  at  a shop,  and 
the  broker  claimed  his  shilling  in  the  pound. 
This,  however,  Staines  refused.  The  man 
came  and  blustered.  Rosa,  who  was  there, 
trembled.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw 
her  husband’s  brow  lower ; he  seemed  trans- 
figured, and  looked  terrible.  “ You  scoun- 
drel,” said  he,  “ you  set  another  villain  like 
yourself  to  bid  against  you,  and  you  betrayed 
the  innocent  lady  that  employed  you.  I 
could  indict  you  and  your  confederate  for  a 
conspiracy : I take  the  goods  out  of  respect 
for  my  wife’s  credit,  but  you  shall  gain  noth- 
ing by  swindling  her.  Be  off,  you  heartless 
miscreant,  or  I’ll — ” 

“ HI  take  the  law  if  you  do.” 

“ Take  it,  then : I’ll  give  you  something  to 
howl  for and  he  seized  him  with  a grasp 
so  tremendous  that  the  fellow  cried  out  in 
dismay,  “Oh!  don’t  hit  me,  Sir ; pray  don’t.” 

On  this  abject  appeal,  Staines  tore  the 
door  open  with  his  left  hand,  and  spun  the 
broker  out  into  the  passage  with  his  right. 
Two  movements  of  this  angry  Hercules,  and 
the  man  was  literally  whirled  out  of  sight 
with  a rapidity  and  swiftness  almost  ludi- 
crous ; it  was  like  a trick  in  a pantomime : 
a clatter  on  the  stairs  betrayed  that  he  had 
gone  down  the  first  few  steps  in  a wholesale 
and  irregular  manner,  though  he  had  just 
managed  to  keep  his  feet. 

As  for  Staines,  he  stood  there  still  lower- 
ing like  thunder,  and  his  eyes  like  hot  coals; 
but  his  wife  threw  her  tender  arms  around 
him,  and  begged  him  consolingly  not  to 
mind. 

She  was  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

11  Dear  me,”  said  Christopher,  with  a ludi- 
crous change  to  marked  politeness  and  re- 
spect ; “ I forgot  you  in  my  righteous  indig- 
nation.” Next  he  becomes  uxorious.  u Did 
they  frighten  her,  a duck  ? Sit  on  my  knee, 
darling,  and  pull  my  hair  for  not  being  more 
considerate — there — there.” 

This  was  followed  by  the  whole  absurd 
soothing  process  as  practiced  by  manly  hus- 
bands upon  quivering  and  somewhat  hys- 
terical wives;  and  ended  with  a formal 
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apology.  “ You  must  not  think  that  I am 
passionate;  on  the  contrary,  I am  always 
practicing  self  government.  My  maxim  is, 
Animum  rege  qui  nisi  paret  imperat;  and  that 
means,  Make  your  temper  your  servant,  or 
else  it  will  be  your  master.  But  to  ill-use 
my  dear  little  wife,  it  is  unnatural,  it  is  mon- 
strous, it  makes  my  blood  boiL” 

“ Oh  dear ! don’t  go  into  another.  It  is 
all  over.  I can’t  bear  to  see  you  in  a pas- 
sion ; you  are  so  terrible,  so  beautiful.  Ah ! 
they  are  fine  things,  courage  and  strength. 
There’s  nothing  I admire  so  much.” 

“ Why  they  are  as  common  as  dirt.  What 
I admire  is  modesty,  timidity,  sweetness ; 
the  sensitive  cheek  that  pales  or  blushes  at 
a word,  the  bosom  that  quivers,  and  clings 
to  a fellow  whenever  any  thing  goes  wrong.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  what  you  admire,  is  it  f ’ said 
Rosa,  dryly. 

“ Admire  it  T”  said  Christopher,  not  seeing 
the  trap ; “ I adore  it.” 

“ Then,  Christie  dear,  you  are  a simple- 
ton ; that  is  all.  And  we  are  made  for  one 
another.” 

The  house  was  to  be  furnished  and  occu- 
pied as  soon  as  possible ; so  Mrs.  Staines  and 
Mrs.  Cole  went  to  another  sale-room.  Mrs. 
Staines  remembered  all  Uncle  Philip  had 
said,  and  went  plainly  dressed;  but  her 
friend  declined  to  sacrifice  her  showy  dress 
to  her  friend’s  interests.  Rosa  thought  that 
a little  unkind,  but  said  nothing. 

In  this  auction-room  they  easily  got  a 
place  at  the  table:  but  did  not  find  it 
heaven;  for  a number  of  second-hand  car- 
pets wrere  in  the  sale,  and  these,  brimful  of 
dust,  were  all  shown  on  the  table,  and  the 
dirt  choked  and  poisoned  our  fair  friends 
Brokers  pestered  them,  until  at  last  Rosa, 
smarting  under  her  late  exposure,  addressed 
the  auctioneer  quietly,  in  her  silvery  tones : 
“ Sir,  these  gentlemen  are  annoying  me  by 
forcing  their  services  on  me.  I do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  at  all  unless  I can  be  allowed 
to  bid  for  myself.” 

When  Rosa,  blushing  and  amazed  at  her 
own  boldness,  uttered  these  words,  she  little 
foresaw  their  effect.  She  had  touched  a pop- 
ular sore. 

“ You  are  quite  right,  madam,”  said  a re- 
spectable tradesman  opposite  her.  “ What 
business  have  these  dirty  fellows,  without 
a shilling  in  their  pocket,  to  go  and  force 
themselves  on  a lady  against  her  will  f ” 

“ It  has  been  complained  of  in  the  papers 
again  and  again,”  said  another. 

“ What,  mayn’t  we  live  as  well  as  you  f ” 
retorted  a broker. 

“ Yes,  but  not  to  force  yourself  on  a lady. 
Why,  she’d  give  you  in  charge  of  the  police 
if  you  tried  it  on  outside.” 

Then  there  was  a downright  clamor  of  dis- 
cussion and  chaff. 

Presently  up  rises  very  slowly  a Country- 
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man  so  colossal  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  would 
uever  have  done  getting  up,  and  gives  his 
experiences.  He  informed  the  company,  in 
a broad  Yorkshire  dialect,  that  he  did  a bit 
in  furniture,  and  at  first  starting  these  bro- 
kers buzzed  about  him  like  flies,  and  pester- 
ed him.  “ Ah  damned  ’em  pretty  hard,”  said 
he,  “ but  they  didn’t  heed  any.  So  then  ah 
spoke  ’em  civil,  and  ah  said, 1 Well,  lads,  I 
dinna  come  fra  Yorkshire  to  sit  like  a dum- 
my and  let  you  buy  wi’  my  brass : the  first 
that  pesters  me  again  ah’U  just  fell  him  on 
t’  plaace,  like  a caulf,  and  ah’m  not  very  sure 
he’ll  get  up  again  in  a hurry.’  So  they 
dropped  me  like  a hot  potato ; never  pester- 
ed me  again.  But  if  they  won’t  give  over 
pestering  you,  mistress,  ah’ll  come  round 
and  just  stand  behind  your  chair,  and  bring 
nieve  with  me,”  showing  a fist  like  a leg  of 
mutton. 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  auctioneer,  “ that  will 
not  do.  I will  have  no  disturbance  here. 
Call  the  policeman.” 

While  the  clerk  went  to  the  door  for  the 
bobby  a gentleman  reminded  the  auctioneer 
that  the  journals  had  repeatedly  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  nuisance. 

“ Fault  of  the  public,  not  mine,  Sir.  Po- 
liceman, stand  behind  that  lady’s  chair,  and 
if  any  body  annoys  her,  put  him  quietly  into 
the  street.” 

“ This  auction-room  will  be  to  let  soon,” 
said  a voice  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

“ This  auction-room,”  said  the  auctioneer, 
master  of  the  gay  or  grave  at  a moment’s 
notice,  “ is  supported  by  the  public  and  the 
trade ; it  is  not  supported  by  paupers.” 

A Jew  upholsterer  put  in  his  word.  “ I 
do  my  own  business ; but  I like  to  let  a poor 
man  live.” 

“ Jonathan,”  said  the  auctioneer  to  one 
of  his  servants,  “ after  this  sale  you  may  put 
up  the  Bhutters ; we  have  gone  and  offended 
Mr  Jacobs.  He  keeps  a shop  in  Blind  Al- 
ley, Whitechapel.  Now  then,  Lot  69.” 

Rosa  bid  timidly  for  one  or  two  lots,  and 
bought  them  cheap. 

The  auctioneer  kept  locking  her  way,  and 
she  had  only  to  nod. 

The  obnoxious  broker  got  opposite  her 
and  ran  her  up  a little  out  of  spite ; but  as 
he  had  only  got  half  a crown  about  him, 
and  no  means  of  doubling  it,  he  dared  not 
go  far. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  a figure 
to  which  Rosa’s  eyes  often  turned  with  in- 
terest : a fair  young  boy  about  twelve  years 
old;  he  had  golden  hair,  and  was  in  deep 
mourning.  His  appearance  interested  Rosa, 
and  she  wondered  how  he  came  there,  and 
why:  he  looked  like  a lamb  wedged  in 
among  wolves,  a flower  among  weeds.  As 
the  lots  proceeded  the  boy  seemed  to  get  un- 
easy ; and  at  last,  when  Lot  73  was  put  up, 
any  body  could  see  in  his  poor  little  face 
that  he  was  there  to  bid  for  it. 


“ Lot  73,  an  arm-chair  covered  in  morocco. 
An  excellent  and  most  useful  article.  Should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  it  was  made  by  Gil- 
low.” 

“ Gillow  would,  though,”  said  Jacobs,  who 
owed  him  a turn. 

Chorus  of  dealers.  “ Haw ! haw !” 

The  auctioneer.  “ I like  to  hear  some  people 
run  a lot  down ; shows  they  are  going  to  bid 
for  it  in  earnest.  Well,  name  your  own 
price.  Five  pounds  to  begin  f ” 

Now  if  nobody  had  spoken,  the  auctioneer 
would  have  gone  on,  “Well,  four  pounds 
then,  three,  two,  whatever  you  like,”  and  at 
last  obtained  a bona  fide  offer  of  thirty  shil- 
lings ; but  the  moment  he  said  “ Five  pounds 
to  begin,”  the  boy  in  black  lifted  up  his 
childish  treble,  and  bid  thus,  “Five  pound 
ten” — “six  pounds” — “six  pound  ten” — 
“seven  pounds” — “seven  pound  ten” — 
“ eight  pounds” — “ eight  pound  ten” — “nine 
pounds” — “nine  pound  ten” — “ten  pounds !” 
without  interruption,  and,  indeed,  almost  in 
a breath. 

There  was  a momentary  pause  of  amaze- 
ment, and  then  an  outburst  of  chaff. 

“ Nice  little  boy !” 

“ Didn’t  he  say  his  lesson  well  ?” 

“Favor  us  with  your  card,  Sir.  You  are 
a gent  as  knows  how  to  buy.” 

“ What  did  he  stop  for  f If  it’s  worth  ten, 
it  is  worth  a hundred.” 

“Bless  the  child!”  said  a female  dealer, 
kindly,  “ what  made  you  go  on  like  that  f 
Why,  there  was  no  bid  against  you ! you’d 
have  got  it  for  two  pounds — a rickety  old 
thing.” 

Young  master  began  to  whimpen  “ Why, 
the  gentleman  said,  * Five  pounds  to  begin.1 
It  was  the  chair  poor  grandpapa  always  sat 
in,  and  all  the  things  are  sold,  and  mamma 
said  it  would  break  her  heart  to  lose  it. 
She  was  too  ill  to  come,  so  she  sent  me. 
She  told  me  I was  not  to  let  it  be  sold  away 
from  us  for  less  than  ten  pounds,  or  she 
sh— should  be  m — m — miserable,”  and  the 
poor  little  fellow  began  to  cry.  Rosa  fol- 
lowed suit  promptly  but  unobtrusively. 

“Sentiment  always  costs  money,”  said 
Mr.  Jacobs,  gravely. 

“ How  do  you  know  f”  asked  Mr.  Cohen. 
“ Have  you  got  any  on  hand  J I never  seen 
none  at  your  shop.” 

Some  tempting  things  now  came  up,  and 
Mrs.  Staines  bid  freely ; but  alf  of  a sudden 
she  looked  down  the  table,  and  there  was 
Uncle  Philip  twinkling  as  before.  “Oh 
dear ! what  am  I doing  now  f”  thought  she. 
“ I have  got  no  broker.” 

She  bid  on,  but  in  fear  and  trembling  be- 
cause of  those  twinkling  eyes.  At  last  she 
mustered  courage,  wrote  on  a leaf  of  her 
pocket-book,  and  passed  it  down  to  him. 
“ It  would  be  only  kind  to  warn  me.  What 
am  I doing  wrong  ?” 

He  sent  Her  back  a line  directly : “ Auc- 
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tioneer  running  you  up  himself.  Follow  his 
eye  when  he  bids ; you  will  see  there  is  no 
bona  fide  bidder  at  your  prices.” 

Rosa  did  so,  and  found  that  it  was  true. 

She  nodded  to  Uncle  Philip ; and,  with 
her  expressive  face,  asked  him  what  she 
should  do. 

The  old  hoy  must  have  his  joke;  So  he 
wrote  hack,  “ Tell  him,  as  you  see  he  has  a 
fancy  for  certain  articles,  you  would  not  he 
so  discourteous  as  to  hid  against  him.” 

The  next  article  hut  one  was  a drawing- 
room suit  Rosa  wanted ; but  the  auctioneer 
hid  against  her ; so,  at  eighteen  pounds,  she 
stopped. 

“It  is  against  you,  madam,”  said  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  Rosa ; “ but  as  you  are 
the  only  bidder,  and  you  have  been  so  kind 
to  me,  I would  not  think  of  opposing  you.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth 
when  they  were  greeted  with  a roar  of  Ho- 
meric laughter  that  literally  shook  the  room, 
and  this  time  not  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
nocent speaker. 

“ That’s  into  your  mutton,  governor.” 

“ Sharp’s  the  word  this  time.” 

“ I say,  governor,  don’t  you  want  a broker 
to  bid  for  ye  ?” 

“ Wink  at  me  next  time,  Sir ; TO  do  the 
office  for  you.” 

“ No  greenhorns  left  now.” 

“ That  lady  won’t  give  a ten-pound  note 
for  her  grandfather’s  arm-chair.” 

“ Oh  yes,  she  will,  if  it’s  stuffed  with  bank- 
notes.” 

“Put  the  next  lot  up  with  the  owner’s 
name  and  the  reserve  pric  a.  Open  business.” 

“ And  sing  a psalm  at  starting.” 

“ A little  less  noise  in  Judsea,  if  you  please,” 
said  the  auctioneer,  who  had  now  recovered 
from  the  blow.  “ Lot  97.” 

This  was  a very  pretty  marqueterie  cab- 
inet; it  stood  against  the  wall,  and  Rosa 
had  set  her  heart  upon  it.  Nobody  would 
bid.  She  had  muzzled  the  auctioneer  ef- 
fectually. 

“ Your  own  price.” 

“ Two  pounds,”  said  Rosa. 

A dealer  offered  guineas,  and  it  advanced 
slowly  to  four  pounds  and  half  a crown,  at 
which  it  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to 
Rosa,  when  suddenly  a new  bidder  arose  in 
the  broker  Rosa  had  rejected.  They  bid 
slowly  and  sturdily  against  each  other, 
until  a line  was  given  to  Rosa  from  Uncle 
Philip. 

“This  time  it  is  your  own  friend,  the 
snipe -nosed  woman.  She  telegraphed  a 
broker.” 

Rosa  read,  and  crushed  the  note.  “Six 
guineas,”  said  she. 

“ Six-ten.” 

“ Seven.” 

“ Seven-ten.” 

“Eight.” 


“ Eight-ten.” 

“ Ten  guineas,”  said  Rosa ; and  then,  with 
feminine  cunning,  stealing  a sudden  glance, 
caught  her  friend  leaning  back  and  signal- 
ing the  broker  not  to  give  in. 

“ Eleven  pounds.” 

“ Twelve.” 

“Thirteen.” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ Twenty  guineas.” 

“It  is  yours,  my  faithful  friend,”  said 
Rosa,  turning  suddenly  round  on  Mrs.  Cole 
with  a magnificent  glance  no  one  would  have 
thought  her  capable  of. 

Then  she  rose  and  stalked  away. 

Dumfoundered  for  the  moment,  Mrs. 
Cole  followed  her,  and  stopped  her  at  the 
door. 

“ Why,  Rosie  dear,  it  is  the  only  thing  I 
have  bid  for.  There  Fve  sat  by  your  side 
like  a mouse.” 

Rosa  turned  gravely  toward  her.  “ You 
know  it  is  not  that.  You  had  only  to  tell 
me  you  wanted  it.  I would  never  have  been 
so  mean  as  to  bid  against  you.” 

“Mean,  indeed!”  said  Florence,  tossing 
her  head. 

“ Yes,  mean ; to  draw  back  and  hide  be- 
hind the  friend  you  were  with,  and  employ 
the  very  rogue  she  had  turned  off.  But  it 
is  my  own  fault.  Cecilia  warned  me  against 
you.  She  always  said  you  were  a treacher- 
ous girl.” 

“And  I say  you  are  an  impudent  little 
minx.  Only  just  married,  and  going  about 
like  two  vagabonds,  and  talk  to  me  like 
that!” 

“ We  are  not  going  about  like  two  vaga- 
bonds. We  have  taken  a house  in  May- 
fair.” 

“ Say  a stable.” 

“ It  was  by  your  advice,  you  false-hearted 
creature.” 

“ You  are  a fool.” 

“ You  are  worse ; you  are  a traitress.” 

“Then  don’t  you  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  me.” 

“Heaven  forbid  I should.  You  treacher- 
ous thing.” 

“You  insolent — insolent — I hate  you.” 

“ And  I despise  you.” 

“ I always  hated  you  at  bottom.” 

“That’s  why  you  pretended  to  love  me, 
you  wretch.” 

“Well,  I pretend  no  more.  I am  your 
enemy  for  life.” 

“Thank  you.  You  have  told  the  truth 
for  once  in  your  life.” 

“ I have.  And  he  shall  never  call  in  your 
husband ; so  you  may  leave  Mayfair  as  soon 
as  you  like.” 

“ Not  to  please  you,  madam.  We  can  get 
on  without  traitors.” 
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And  so  they  parted,  with  eyes  that  gleamed 
like  tigers. 

Rosa  drove  home  in  great  agitation,  and 
tried  to  tell  Christopher,  but  choked,  and 
became  hysterical.  The  husband  physi- 
cian coaxed  and  scolded  her  out  of  that; 
and  presently  in  came  Uncle  Philip,  full 
of  the  humors  of  the  auction-room.  He 
told  abont  the  little  boy  with  a delight 
that  disgusted  Mrs.  Staines ; and  then  was 
particularly  merry  on  female  friendships. 
“Fancy  a man  going  to  a sale  with  his 
friend,  and  bidding  against  him  on  the 
sly.* 

“ She  is  no  friend  of  mine.  We  are  ene- 
mies for  life.” 

“ And  you  were  to  be  friends  till  death,” 
said  Staines,  with  a sigh. 

Philip  inquired  who  she  was. 

“Mrs.  John  Cole.” 

“ Not  of  Curzon  Street  f” 

“ Yes.” 

**  And  you  have  quarreled  with  her  ?” 

“Yes.” 


“ Well,  but  her  husband  is  a general  prac- 
titioner.” 

“ She  is  a traitress.” 

“But  her  husband  could  put  a good  deal 
of  money  in  Christopher’s  way.” 

“ I can’t  help  it.  She  is  a traitress.” 

“And  yon  have  quarreled  with  her  about 
an  old  wardrobe.” 

“No,  for  her  disloyalty,  and  her  base 
good-for-nothingness.  Oh!  oh!  oh!” 

Uncle  Philip  got  up,  looking  sour.  “ Good- 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Christopher,”  said  he,  very 
dryly. 

Christopher  accompanied  him  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs. 

“ Well,  Christopher,”  said  he,  “ matrimo- 
ny is  a blunder  at  the  best ; and  you  have 
not  done  the  thing  by  halves.  You  have 
married  a simpleton.  She  will  be  your 
ruin.” 

“ Uncle  Philip,  since  you  only  come  here 
to  insult  us,  I hope  in  future  you  will  stay 
at  home.” 

“ Oh ! with  pleasure,  Sir.  Good-by.” 


THE  SCOTTISH 

THE  lakes  and  glens,  the  brown  and  lofty 
hills,  the  wild  and  savage  mountains, 
.the  swift  and  lovely  streams  of  Scotland 
have  been  made  illustrious  by  their  own 
poets,  their  own  novelist,  with  a rare  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  no  other  land  ; nor 
is  there  any  other  portion  of  Europe  that  is 
so  familiar  to  transatlantic  readers  as  that 
which  has  been  painted  for  all  ages  by  the 
magic  touch  of  Scott,  or  whose  more  delicate 
and  hidden  charms  live  forever  in  the  pas- 
sionate insight  of  Burns.  Many  a Bandusian 
fount  or  tall  Soracte  rises  immortal  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Scottish  bards.  The  rushing 
Ajt,  the  mirk  midnight,  the  morning  break- 
ing blithe  over  Craigie-bum,  Loch  Leven, 
Ben  Lomond,  the  Highland  glens,  the  broom, 
the  daisy,  or  the  milk-white  thorn,  allure 
the  traveler  from  Australia  or  the  Rocky 
Mountains ; and  the  narrow  and  barren  land 
that  pierces  the  solitude  of  the  Northern 
seas  is  peopled  for  all  the  world  with  friendly 
forms  and  faces,  and  shines  in  the  light  from 
heaven.1  Yet  possibly  he  who  wanders 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  or 
by  Magus  Muir,  may  sometimes  forget  that 
one  of  the  fiercest,  the  most  desperate  strug- 
gles of  the  human  intellect  for  freedom  and 
progress  was  carried  out  in  the  lovely  scenes 
around  him  ;*  that  *ouls  grand  and  immut- 
able as  their  native  mountains  here  resisted 


1 M And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray  was  light  from 
heaven.”  Borns,  in  his  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,” 
has  painted  the  Covenanter's  home. 

* For  the  history  of  the  Covenant,  Wodrow  is  the 
fullest  authority.  Bee,  too,  Hetberington  and  Kirk- 
ton.  Stanley,  Church  of  Scotland. 


COVENANTERS. 

temptation,  defied  tyranny,  and  lived  and 
died  for  the  countless  generations  of  the 
future;  that  the  seeds  of  Scottish  genins 
were  sown  in  the  perils  of  Scottish  martyrs ; 
and  that  but  for  the  gentle  Hamilton,  or  the 
fervid  Knox,  the  fierce  Cameron,  the  saintly 
Ren  wick,  Loch  Katrine  had  wanted  its  min- 
strel and  Ayr  been  left  unsung;  that  the 
genius  of  civilization  once  struggled  amidst 
these  brown  hills  and  silver  streams  with 
the  genius  of  decay ; that,  like  the  spirits 
of  the  Arabian  tale,  they  darted  fire  from 
their  eyes  and  nostrils ; that  the  world  shook 
with  the  contest ; and  that  often  the  fairer 
genie  was  forced  to  turn  itself  into  a worm, 
a fish,  or  a seed,  to  escape  the  malice  of  its 
foe ; but  that,  at  the  last,  it  consumed  its 
enemy  to  ashes. 

The  trials  and  the  tears  of  Scotland  began 
with  the  German  impulse  from  Luther,  when 
Patrick  Hamilton,  a student  and  a visitor  at 
Wittenberg,  first  brought  to  his  native  shores 
a spark  that  was  to  kindle  a general  illu- 
mination ; they  were  ended  by  the  generous 
policy  of  William  of  Orange,  whose  decision 
and  whose  vigor  fixed  forever  the  course  of 
modern  civilization.  Fair,  gentle,  learned, 
connected  with  the  ruling  families  of  Scot- 
land, of  royal  descent,  and  graced  with  all 
that  high  station,  opulence,  or  power  could 
give,  Patrick  Hamilton,  by  a heroic  resolu- 
tion, dared  first  to  speak  the  truth  to  the 
corrupt  clergy  of  his  country,  repeated  the 
lessons  of  reform  he  had  heard  from  the 
German  teacher,  and  perished  at  the  stake, 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
He  was  only  twenty-three  years  old : youth, 
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genius,  virtue  alone  could  fill  the  yawning 
chasm  of  decay.1 *  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  must  have  been  the  cruelty  and  the 
crimes  of  the  monks,  the  abbots,  the  opulent 
bishops,  who  saw  from  the  windows  of  St. 
Andrew’s  the  slow  tire  wreathe  around  the 
fair  form  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  his  constancy, 
his  ardor,  and  his  faith.  Yet  the  most  con- 
spicuous trait  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is 
its  rapidity.  The  ashes  of  Hamilton  and  liis 
company  of  martyrs  seemed  borne  on  the 
winds  to  fertilize  and  awaken  the  remote 
glens,  the  distant  hamlets,  the  rising  cities. 
Nobles  and  commons,  priests  and  monks, 
starting  up  as  if  from  a hideous  dream, 
threw'  off  the  visions  of  the  papacy.*  The 
friendly  hand  of  Elizabeth  drove  from  Scot- 
land the  trained  soldiers  of  France  and  the 
Guises;  and  at  the  cry  of  the  impetuous 
Knox  the  people  dashed  dowTn  the  images 
and  pictures  of  church  and  cathedral,  and 
left  shining  over  the  Scottish  scenery  only 
the  wrecks  of  the  fallen  monastery — the 
moon-lit  ruins  of  Melrose. 

Whether  cherishing  some  dim  recollection 
of  the  pure  faith  of  Iona  and  its  early  teach- 
ers, or  moved  by  an  innate  taste  for  simple 
converse  w'ith  the  unseen  world,  Scotland, 
by  a sudden  stride,  passed  from  the  deepest 
gloom  of  superstition  to  a faith  of  intense 
purity.  In  its  papal  period  it  had  been 
noted  for  its  abject  devotion  to  the  faith  of 
Rome.  Its  landscape  was  covered  with  fair, 
rich,  and  stately  abbeys,3  and  Cistercian 
and  Benedictine,  friars  black  or  gray,  con- 
sumed in  opulent  ease  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. Its  bishops  were  temporal  lords,  rul- 
ing in  no  modest  pomp  over  wride  domains. 
The  priests  had  engrossed  one-half  the  land 
of  a poor  nation ; the  churches  and  the  ca- 
thedrals glittered  with  the  wealth  that  had 
been  ravished  from  the  cottages  and  the 
hovels  of  the  peasant,  or  won  from  the  su- 
perstition of  feeble  kings.  Nor  was  there 
any  land  w here  the  clergy  were  more  cor- 
rupt, or  the  gross  manners  of  a depraved 
hierarchy  had  been  less  hidden  by  a decent 
veil.  Suddenly  the  fervid  intellect  of  the 
gifted  people  tore  down  the  whole  fabric  of 
Italian  superstition  ; the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, the  adoration  of  the  saints,  relics,  im- 
ages, and  pictures,  were  thrown  aside  with 
unfeigned  disgust ; the  cruel  bishops,  monks, 
and  priests  were  chased  from  the  narrow 

1 Hetherington,  Ilist.  Church  Scot,  i.  26,  39.  Ham- 

ilton was  burned  in  1628,  at  twenty-three. 

3 Kirkton,  h p.  21,  on  Scotland.  He  says  “ the 
whole  nation  was  converted  by  lump,  and  within  ten 
years  after  popery  was  discharged  in  Scotland  there 
were  not  ten  persons  of  quality  to  be  found  who  did 
not  profess  the  true  reformed  religion,”  etc.  See,  too, 
Knox,  WorkB.  These  rude  historians  are  often  vig- 
orous. 

3 Scott,  Prov.  Ant.  Scotland,  ii.  296,  describes  the 
beauty  of  Roslyn  chapel.  Tytler,  Scotland,  i.  329, 
ii.  397,  numbers  the  rich  monasteries,  the  fourteen 
Gothic  churches.  For  the  wealth  of  a monastery,  see 
ii.  477. 


| realm ; and  of  all  the  impulses  of  the  Scottish 
nation  the  strongest,  the  most  lasting,  was 
its  hatred  for  the  papal  rule. 

In  the  place  of  that  pompous  ritual  which 
had  graced  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew  or  fill- 
ed the  arches  of  Melrose  with  pagan  splen- 
dors, of  that  faith  which  had  been  crowd- 
ed with  legend  and  tradition,  the  Scottish 
reformers  would  accept  only  the  simple 
rites,  the  unchanging  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Not  from  Luther  or  Cranmer,  not 
even  from  Calvin  and  Geneva,  but  from  the 
written  thoughts  of  inspiration  alone,  would 
they  build  their  church.1  The  cathedral 
must  be  stripped  bare  and  dreary ; the  con- 
vent perish  ; the  very  name  of  bishop,  the 
symbol  of  that  foul  Italian  heresy  which  had 
so  long  hung  like  a poisonous  mist  over 
Scotland,  must  be  forgotten  ; no  image  nor 
saint  must  intervene  between  the  believer 
and  his  Maker ; no  formal  service  must  check 
the  spontaneous  utterances  of  an  animated 
faith.  To  this  bald  yet  majestic  conception 
of  a church  the  whole  nation  turned  with 
singular  unanimity.  The  peasant  in  the 
wilds  of  Nithsdale,  the  traders  of  Glasgow, 
the  noble  in  his  armed  palace,  accepted  the 
novel  doctrine — new  to  that  barbarous  age  ; 
all  Scotland  leagued  together  to  maintain 
the  presbytery,  to  repel  popery  or  prelacy  ; 
a covenant  w as-  signed  in  1592  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  people,  aud  even  by  the  king ; in  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Reforma-  * 
tion  seemed  to  rule  safely  and  triumphantly 
over  that  distant  land,  which,  in  its  earlier 
years  apparently  incapable  of  progress,  had 
lain  the  willing  prey  of  priests  and  friars. 
With  one  vigorous  exercise  of  latent  strength 
the  Scottish  intellect  had  freed  itself  from 
Italian  bondage,  and  might  well  prepare  for 
rapid  progress  in  the  new  paths  of  reform. 
Nor  could  it  have  foreseen  that  a century 
of  pains  and  wToes,  scarcely  surpassed  in  the 
Vaudois  valleys  or  in  the  fens  of  Holland, 
was  to  spring  from  a sister  church  and  from 
its  native  kings,  and  that  the  darkest  period 
in  the  history  of  its  stem  and  barren  land 
was  to  come  from  the  malice  of  Rome  dis- 
guised in  the  thin  mask  of  bishops  like  Laud 
or  Sharp,  princes  like  the  first  and  second 
Charles  and  the  first  and  second  James. 

The  part  which  the  Church  of  England 
was  induced  to  take  in  the  persecution  of, 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  has  no  de- 
fenders, and  can  scarcely  admit  of  extenua- 
tion; it  is  one  of  those  crimes  over  which 
posterity  should  lament,  and  strive  by  new 
acts  of  tenderness  and  of  humility  to  hide 
in  sad  oblivion  ;a  a trait  of  barbarism  which 
injudicious  writers  are  apt  to  condone  as 
among  the  common  vices  of  the  age.  Yet  it 


1 Hetherington,  Preface,  xlii. 

2 Stanley,  Church  of  Scotland,  is  inclined  to  set  off 
the  faults  of  one  sect  against  those  of  another.  It 
would  be  probably  better  for  each  to  study  only  its 
own  guilt,  and  make  suitable  repentance. 
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is  possible  that  had  the  Church  of  England 
remained  what  it  was  when  it  came  freshly 
moulded  from  the  hands  of  Latimer  and 
Ridley,  Cranmer  and  Rogers,  no  taint  of 
Romish  cruelty  would  have  stained  its  purer 
progress,  and  it  might  have  gladly  united 
with  its  northern  brethren  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  germs  of  a lost  Christianity.  It  was  the 
well-known  design  of  the  English  reformers 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  receive  into 
one  communion  the  rising  intellects  of  every 
land.  Exiles  from  Italy,  or  Bucer  from  Al- 
sace, shared  their  hospitality ; the  question 
of  rites  and  ceremonial  wTas  determined  by 
a wide  liberality  ; the  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  might  blend  in  tho  same  sect.1 * 
But  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 
perished  in  the  flames ; and  when  the  En- 
glish Church  was  renewed  under  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.,  its  expansive  and  liberal  spirit 
was  lost  in  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  its 
rulers.  It  had  ceased  to  sympathize  with 
the  people,  and  had  learned  to  lean  upon 
kings  and  nobles.  Its  rites  were  corrupted, 
its  papal  tendencies  were  fostered  into  bale- 
ful vigor ; the  Low-Churchmen  and  the  Pu- 
ritans were  driven  from  its  communion,  or 
held  in  unwilling  bondage  by  stringent  laws ; 
and  at  length  the  insane  dreamer  and  fanat- 
ic, Laud,  a new  Dominic  or  Loyola,  assailed 
the  lingering  Protestantism  of  the  people 
with  bitter  persecution,  denounced  the  Low- 
Churchmen  or  the  Puritans  as  worse  than  in- 
fidels, and  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  slit- 
ting the  ears  of  honest  reformers,  and  filling 
the  prisons  with  reputable  clergymen. 

Of  the  madness  of  princes,  the  least  ex- 
cusable seems  the  attempt  of  the  Stuart 
kings  to  force  bishops  and  episcopal  rites 
upon  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  They 
knew  that  three-fourths  of  the  people  hated 
the  name  of  bishop  as  they  hated  that  of 
pope;  that,  except  a few  traitors  or  hire- 
lings, no  Scotchman  could  endure  the  En- 
glish rites  and  service;  that  the  Scotch 
Church  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  severe 
simplicity  with  heroic  tenacity.  Yet  the 
Stuarts  were  equally  resolute  to  put  down 
religious  insubordination.  They  saw,  per- 
haps, that  the  Scotch  Church  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  people  rather  than  of  kings; 
that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  human  la- 
bors and  the  divine  gifts  of  men  to  whom 
royalty  and  nobility  seemed  but  paltry  bau- 
bles, to  be  dashed  to  pieces  when  they  stood 
in  the  pathway  of  advancing  truth ; and  that 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which  the 
English  prelates  had  accepted  with  easy  sub- 
servience could  never  be  made  acceptable  to 
the  followers  of  Knox  and  Wishart.3  But 


1 The  liberality  of  the  early  English  Church  is  whol- 

ly forgotten  by  the  ritualists,  who  trace  their  ceremo- 
nial to  Edward  VI. 

3 B&illie  writes.  Letter  to  Strang,  1638 : **  Our  maine 
feare  Is  to  have  our  religion  lost,  our  throat  cutted, 
our  poor  countrey  made  ane  English  province.” 


whatever  might  be  their  motive,  no  entreat- 
ies, no  menaces  of  the  angry  people,  and  even 
no  real  dangers  could  dissuade  the  stubborn 
Stuarts  from  their  fatal  resolution.  James 
I.  persisted  in  forcing  upon  Scotland  his  bar- 
ren scheme  of  episcopacy,  amidst  the  scoffs 
and  jeers  of  his  countrymen.  His  successor, 
Charles  I.,  animated  by  the  daring  bigotry 
of  Laud,  dete’ftnined  to  convert  the  Scotch 
to  the  prelatical  creed  by  the  fiery  sword  of 
persecution.  A service-book  was  prepared, 
under  Laud’s  especial  care,  to  be  read  in  all 
tho  Scottish  churches ; the  simple  Presby- 
terian rites  were  to  be  suppressed  by  law ; 
the  arms  of  England  and  the  authority  of 
the  king  were  to  bo  employed  in  reducing 
to  subjection  that  fervid  intellect  which 
had  so  vigorously  cast  off  the  spiritual  tyr- 
anny of  Rome. 

For  a time  it  seemed  as  if  Charles  and 
Laud  might  prove  successful.  The  Scottish 
clergy  were  apparently  terrified  and  degen- 
erate. Laud’s  service-book  was  brought  to 
Scotland  by  hireling  curates,  and  amidst 
the  horror  and  shame  of  the  Presbyterian 
nation,  the  bishop  and  the  priest  prepared 
to  celebrate  their  popish  rites  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  Then  suddenly  the  nation 
rose,  struck  by  the  heroic  act  of  a woman, 
whose  name,  made  renowmed  by  the  wonder- 
ful results  of  her  swift  resolution,  may  well 
be  associated  with  a Joan  of  Arc  or  a Char- 
lotte Corday.  On  the  day  when  the  new  rit- 
ual was  to  be  performed  in  the  High  Church 
of  St.  Giles,  at  Edinburgh,  vast  throngs  filled 
the  streets,  and  followed  the  Anglican  dean 
as  he  made  his  way  to  the  pulpit.1  The 
church  was  crowded  with  an  eager  but  hos- 
tile congregation ; and  scarcely  had  the  first 
words  of  the  service  passed  the  lips  of  the 
reader  when  Jenny  Geddes,  an  old  woman, 
sprang  up  in  her  place  and  cried  out,  “ Vil- 
lain, will  you  read  the  mass  at  my  lugf” 
She  lifted  the  stool  upon  which  she  had 
been  sitting  in  her  vigorous  arms  and  flung 
it  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  dean.  Jen- 
ny’s decided  act  was  no  doubt  in  singularly 
bad  taste,  but  she  became  from  that  moment 
a leader  of  the  people.  The  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh in  vain  strove  to  soothe  the  enraged 
congregation;  the  church  was  filled  with 
uproar ; the  dean  and  bishop  fled,  and  were 
saved  with  difficulty  from  the  rage  of  the 
angry  crowd ; the  impulse  swelled  over  Scot- 
land, and  in  every  hamlet  or  city  the  daring 
of  Jenny  Geddes  was  told  w ith  delight,  and 
a fierce  resolution  was  formed  by  ministers 
and  people  to  live  and  die  “ Presbyterian 
Protestants.” 

The  year  1638  is  held  sacred  in  the  annals 
of  the  Scottish  Church  as  the  moment  when 
its  piety  was  most  fervid,  its  courage  uu- 


1 I have  followed  the  common  story  of  Jenny  Ged- 
des, though  Barton,  Hist  Scot,  varies  the  narrative. 
So,  too,  Stanley,  p.  71. 
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• doubted;  when,  anpdst  a tierce  enthusiasm 
that  bound  all  Scotland  in  one  united  senti- 
ment,1 * on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  Greyfri- 
ars’  Church  at  Edinburgh,  was  laid  out  on  a 
tombstone  an  immense  parchment  that  pro- 
claimed the  renewal  of  the  Covenant ; when 
with  enthusiastic  joy  vast  throngs  pressed 
forward  to  sign  the  solemn  league,  until  the 
roll  was  too  narrow  to  contMn  the  signa- 
tures ; when  many  found  room  to  sign  only 
their  initials,  and  some  affixed  their  names 
in  letters  of  blood.  It  was  a covenant  to 
defy  papacy  and  prelacy,  and  to  maintain 
the  church  of  the  Scriptures ; but  it  was, 
too,  the  appeal  of  a free  people  against  the 
elaims  of  every  form  of  despotism.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  this  fervid  outbreak  of 
independent  thought  amidst  the  bleak  hills 
of  Scotland  helped  largely  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  rebellion,  and  to  secure 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  America ; that 
the  shrill  outcry  of  Jenny  Geddes  was  the 
signal  for  a revolution  whose  waves  are  still 
swelling  over  the  earth.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  memorable  year,  when  the  Ayr 
murmured  mournfully  through  its  barren 
fields  and  Ben  Lomond  was  clad  In  snow, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church 
met  at  Glasgow.  Henderson,  the  boldest  of 
its  leaders,  presided.  No  terms  were  any 
longer  to  be  kept  with  the  faithless  king  or 
the  intrusive  bishops.3 * * * *  The  Protestant  lords 
and  their  armed  retainers  guarded  the  pa- 
triotic Assembly;  the  royal  commissioner 
was  awed  into  silence ; amidst  a fierce  ex- 
citement that  had  been  gathering  through 
generations  of  tyranny  the  Scottish  clergy 
abolished  episcopacy,  declared  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  and, 
with  deep  and  ominous  applause,  separated 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending by  arms,  on  many  a battle-field,  the 
faith  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

The  “ Bishop’s  War”  followed,  and  twice 
the  obstinate  king  led  his  English  troops  in 
vain  efforts  to  force  his  prelates  upon  the 
united  Scotch.3  But  the  most  preposterous 
of  invasions  closed  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
plans  of  Laud  and  Charles ; the  Scotch  forces 
under  Leslie  easily  routed  the  disaffected 
English ; and  the  king  was  forced,  in  No- 
vember, 1640,  to  assemble  that  great  Parlia- 
ment that  established  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  and  brought  Laud  and  Strafford  to 
the  block.  The  crown  and  the  prelatical 
church  fell  together.  The  compact  which 
had  been  signed  on  the  tombstone  at  Edin- 
burgh was  enlarged  into  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  and  ruled  supreme  from  the 


1 Stanley,  p.  73,  notices,  with  some  carelessness  of 

style,  “ the  universal  rush.” 

3 Hetherington,  i.  363,  gives  an  account  of  the  vari- 

ous covenants.  See,  too,  Gilflllan’s  animated  “ Mar- 

tyrs and  Heroes.” 

3 Milton  began  now  to  write  against  prelacy,  and 

seems  to  have  learned  much  from  Scotland. 


Orkneys  to  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Yet  when 
Charles  I.  had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the 
imprudent  Scots,  in  a moment  of  intense 
loyalty,  perhaps  of  uncontrollable  remorse, 
gave  their  allegiance  to  his  worthless  son, 
and  were  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Crom- 
well. But  from  1640  to  1660  the  Scottish 
Church  enjoyed  a golden  period  of  compar- 
ative repose;  papists  and  prelatists  were 
chased  from  the  barren  glens  and  populous 
cities ; Henderson  and  Baillie,  Guthrie  and 
Gillespie,  adorned  its  pulpit  with  ardent  if 
unpolished  eloquence ; the  swift  inroads 
of  Montrose  and  the  vigor  of  Cromwell 
checked  its  pride,  but  scarcely  disturbed  its 
supremacy.  Nor  when,  in  1660,  with  fond 
and  glad  congratulations,  the  Scots  wel- 
comed back  the  wandering  Charles  n.  to 
his  ancestral  throne,  could  they  have  imag- 
ined that  the  ungrateful  and  cruel  Stuart, 
as  cokl,  as  faithless  as  his  ancestress,  Mary, 
would  commence  a persecution  against  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  that  rivaled  the 
atrocities  of  the  pagan  emperors,  and  hal- 
lowed the  fairest  landscapes  of  Scotland 
with  the  heroic  memories  of  unconquerable 
spirits.1 

In  the  period  of  twenty-eight  years  (1660- 
1688)  between  the  accession  of  Charles  and 
the  flight  of  James  II.  occurred  the  final 
conflict  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the  prel- 
atists of  England.3  The  terrors  of  the  spec- 
tacle deepened  toward  its  close.  Then  were 
heard  those  heroic  testimonies  “emitted” 
by  cultivated  and  resolute  saints  on  the 
scaffold,  in  the  noisome  prison,  or  on  the 
wintry  heath ; then  a throng  of  involuntary 
anchorites,  yet  rejoicing  in  their  desolation, 
fled  like  an  Anthony  or  a Benedict  to  the 
caves  and  ravines  of  the  wildest  glens,  were 
hunted  wjth  blood-hounds,  and  shot  down 
as  they  shivered  on  the  lonely  moors ; then, 
in  the  fairest  retreats  of  the  picturesque 
land,  immense  assemblages  gathered  around 
their  field-preachers,  and  the  joyful  season 
of  prayer  and  praise  was  often  ended  by  the 
oaths  of  the  wild  dragoons  and  the  ready 
pistol  of  Claverhouse;  then  terror,  pains, 
and  torture,  fines  and  imprisonment,  slowly 
seemed  to  corrode  the  vigor  of  the  Scottish 
intellect.  The  conflict  seemed  near  its  close. 
The  churches  were  held  by  prelatical  curates. 
The  Anglican  bishops  ruled  with  haughty 
supremacy  over  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Its  fair- 
est ornaments  had  been  ravished  away  by 
death.  Henderson  had  died  early;  Gilles- 
pie had  preceded  him ; Livingstone  was  an 
exile.  A throng  of  famous  men,  eminent 
for  genius,  eloquence,  and  moral  worth,  had 
yielded  to  the  rigors  of  Bass  Rock  prison, 


1 Hetherington,  ii.  p.  1. 

3 “ During  these  twenty-eight  years  of  persecution,” 
says  Howie  (Worthies,  p.  508),  11  it  is  computed  that 
not  less  than  18,900  persons  suffered  death,  or  the  ut- 
most hardships  and  extremities,”  and  this  from  a small 
population. 
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had  found  consumption  and  fever  in  their 
damp  caves  and  forests,  or  had  sought  shel- 
ter in  Leyden  and  Geneva.  Of  the  men  who 
in  1638  had  signed  the  memorable  Covenant 
that  had  given  a foretaste  of  liberty  to  En- 
gland, few  had  escaped  the  rage  of  the  per- 
secutor. The  Scottish  Church  was  lost : the 
people  had  been  apparently  won  over  to  the 
side  of  bigotry  and  of  despotism.  A few 
wild  Cameronians  alone,  half  crazed  or  half 
inspired  by  suffering,  foretold  from  their 
dismal  retreats,  where  they  hid  from  the 
troopers  of  Claverhouse,  the  discomfiture  of 
• their  Neros  and  Domitians,  the  horrible  judg- 
ments from  above  that  awaited  the  last  Stu- 
arts. Nor  was  it  until  the  reformers  of  Hol- 
land stretched  out  their  friendly  hand  to  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Scottish  Church,  that 
the  cloud  of  woe  forever  passed  away,  and 
the  Scottish  intellect  began  to  ripen  into 
mature  vigor. 

No  portion  of  his  subjects  had  reason  to 
look  for  kindlier  treatment  or  more  grateful 
consideration  from  Charles  II.  than  that  vig- 
orous church  which  had  first  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head  when  he  was  a power- 
less exile,1 * * * * * *  which  had  fought  in  his  cause, 
with  useless  valor,  against  the  arms  of  Crom- 
well, and  had  welcomed  with  ardor  his  re- 
turn to  his  ancient  throne ; nor  could  Scot- 
land, ever  full  of  a secret  enthusiasm,  be  led 
to  discover,  except  by  terrible  pains,  the 
utter  unworthiness  of  its  native  kings.  It 
was  therefore  with  a kind  of  dull  amaze- 
ment that  the  Scottish  nation,  almost  with 
the  first  notes  of  the  restoration  sounding 
amidst  its  valleys,  and  echoing  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  the  Western  Isles,  felt  the  cruel 
hand  of  its  destroyer.  Charles  H.  had  come 
back  from  Paris  and  Madrid  a convert  to  the 
loose  theories  of  the  papal  rule.  He  feared 
the  rigid  scrutiny  of  reform,  and  was  resolved 
to  involve  the  nation  and  the  age  in  his  own 
moral  death.  The  English  Church  was  once 
more  made  the  instrument  of  a cruel  king. 
On  the  plea  of  renewing  prelacy  in  the  heart 
of  unwilling  Scotland,  bishops,  priests,  and 
curates,  service-books  and  surplices,  were 
ordered  to  be  adopted  by  the  astonished  na- 
tion; the  whole  Scottish  people  were  once 
more  commanded  to  abandon  Presbyterian- 
ism. The  terrors  of  the  Northern  persecu- 
tion preceded  and  perhaps  encouraged  the 
massacre  of  the  Vaudois  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Huguenots. 

At  the  head  of  the  Scottish  reformers  stood 
Archibald  Campbell,  Marquis  of  Argyle.8 
His  gravity,  his  prudence,  the  purity  of  his 


1 Keith,  Scottish  Bishops,  may  be  consulted  for  the 

Anglican  side  of  the  question,  p.  492.  He  thinks  that 

in  the  beginning  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  Scot- 

land was  not  averse  to  prelacy.  But  why,  then,  did 

it  resist  ? 

* Wodrow,  L 180.  “ He  was  the  head  of  the  Cov- 

enanters of  Scotland.”  His  death  “ was  a blow  at  the 

root  of  all  that  had  been  done,”  etc. 


life,  and  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  had  made  him 
the  chief  agent  in  all  the  religious  changes 
that  had  passed  over  his  country  since  the 
famous  rising  of  1637 ; his  scholarship  was 
considerable,  his  courage,  though  sometimes 
wavering,  had  often  been  displayed  in  field 
as  well  as  in  council;  his  territories  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  predatory  bands  of  Mon- 
trose and  the  Irish  invaders.  Yet  his  loyalty 
to  Charles  II.  had  been  as  conspicuous  as  his 
pious  zeal,  and  when  the  youthful  princo  was 
proclaimed  king  at  Scone,  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
When  Charles  was  driven  from  Scotland  he 
acknowledged  the  faithful  services  of  the 
marquis,  and  promised,  on  the  word  of  a 
king,  that,  should  he  ever  be  restored  to  his 
throne,  he  would  repay  with  gratitude  the 
favors  he  had  received  and  the  l^rge  sums 
of  money  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Ar- 
gyle. The  Restoration  came.  Charles  was 
King  of  England.  One  of  his  earliest  acts 
was  to  direct  the  trial  and  execution  of  his 
benefactor.  The  faithless  Stuart  remembered 
the  bold  words  in  which  Argyle  had  reproved 
his  vices;  he  resolved  to  strike  down  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterians, 
and  intimate  its  doom  to  the  unsuspecting 
church.  The  marquis,  who  had  gone  up  to 
London,  with  some  misgivings,  to  welcome 
his  early  friend  and  sovereign,  was  at  once 
thrown  into  the  Tower.  He  was  afterward 
sent  to  Scotland,  and  confined  in  the  common 
prison  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  condemned  to 
die.  He  parted  from  his  faithful  wife  with 
words  of  resignation.  “ I could  die,”  he  said, 
u like  a Roman ; I would  rather  die  like  a 
Christian.”  He  put  on  his  hat  and  cloak, 
and,  followed  by  several  noblemen  and 
friends,  went  down  the  street  and  with  great 
serenity  mounted  the  scaffold.  He  kneeled 
down,  he  prayed,  gave  the  signal,  and  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  with  what  indignation  and  what 
grief  the  Scottish  Covenanters  beheld  the 
fate  of  the  wise  and  generous  Argyle,  the 
first  martyr  of  the  new  persecution;  nor 
could  presbyter  or  layman  any  longer  doubt 
that  the  unsparing  tyrant  who  sat  on  the 
English  throne  had  resolved  to  repay  with 
no  less  bitter  ingratitude  the  early  devotion 
of  the  Scottish  Church.1 

Nobler  victims  soon  followed,  more  devo- 
ted and  more  resolute  than  Argyle.  The  fa- 
vorite pastors  and  teachers  of  Scotland  were 
the  shining  marks  of  the  English  persecu- 
tors. Sharp,  renegade  and  traitor,  ruled  over 
the  Scottish  prelacy ; the  Covenant  was  burn- 
ed by  the  common  hangman  amidst  the  shonts 
of  a disorderly  throng,  and  an  edict  was  is- 
sued (1662)  commanding  all  Presbyterian 
ministers  to  submit  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese or  be  expelled  from  their  livings.  The 


> Howie,  Scots  Worthies,  Marquis  of  Argyle.  Wod- 
row, i.  157. 
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soldiers  were  ordered  to  drag  them  from  their 
pulpits  should  they  refuse  to  obey.  But  the 
clergy,  animated  by  a heroism  that  has  no 
parallel,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  same  land 
and  under  a not  dissimilar  impulse,  prepared 
to  abandon  their  comfortable  homes  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  chill  winds  and 
snow  swept  over  the  narrow  borders  of  Scot- 
land, and  with  their  wives  and  children  go 
forth  as  beggars  rather  than  submit  to  an 
episcopal  rule.  On  a sad  and  memorable 
Sabbath,  amidst  the  tears  of  crowded  con- 
gregations, nearly  four  hundred  ministers 
delivered  their  last  sermons  from  their  cus- 
tomary pulpits;  the  next  week  they  were 
homeless  wanderers,  often  hiding  in  caverns, 
or  sleeping  upon  the  lonely  moors.  In  a re- 
cent example  of  Scottish  devotion,  almost  in 
our  own  generation,  the  clergy  once  more 
abandoned  their  comfortable  manBes  to  live 
in  pressing  want  and  die  in  fatal  privations ; 
yet  the  friendly  hands  of  countless  admirers 
at  last  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the  Free 
Church.  But  for  the  Covenanters,  with  their 
starving  families,  no  friend  could  give  aid, 
except  by  stealth.  The  government  pur- 
sued the  helpless  wanderers  with  ceaseless 
rigor.  Sharp  and  his  dreadful  hierarchy 
laughed  aloud  at  the  feeble  lamentations  of 
aged  Covenanters  as  they  condemned  them 
to  the  scaffold ; and  the  Romish  agents  who 
ruled  at  the  court  of  Charles  exulted  as  they 
saw  the  tears  of  Scotland,  the  madness  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

Low  as  had  fallen  that  solemn  Covenant 
which  in  1638  had  been  signed  by  Scotsmen 
in  letters  of  blood,  and  in  1643  had  been  ex- 
tended over  all  England,  the  foundation  of 
a commonwealth,  its  children  still  clung  to 
its  memory  and  prayed  for  its  restoration. 
Driven  from  the  cities  and  their  usual  pul- 
pits, the  exiled  ministers  still  gathered 
around  them  their  faithful  people,  and 
preached  in  lonely  glens  and  secret  solitudes 
to  vast  and  eager  throngs.  The  Church  of 
the  Covenant  flourished  with  new  strength 
amidst  its  desolation.  The  parish  churches 
were  abandoned;  the  gross  and  illiterate 
curates  who  had  been  installed  by  the  bish- 
ops were  met  with  jeers  and  mockery  by 
their  new  congregations;  but  whenever  it 
was  whispered  among  the  hills  that  a Welch 
or  a Blackadder  would  preach  in  some  se- 
cluded valley,  troops  of  peasants  and  the 
more  daring  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  climb- 
ed the  rough  country  roads,  crossed  streams, 
hills,  and  mountains,  and  gathered  in  thou- 
sands to  listen  to  the  touching  exhortations 
of  the  heroic  pastors.  A deep  religious  so- 
lemnity filled  all  the  land.  New  converts 
were  won;  the  spirit  of  faith  revived;  the 
Covenant  was  taken  anew,  and  the  Presby- 
terian clergy,  wandering  from  house  to 
house,  from  shire  to  shire,  saw  with  no  com- 
mon joy  the  devotion  of  the  people.  But 
their  persecutors,  the  bishops,  resolved  to 


deprive  the  Scottish  Church  of  its  refuge 
in  the  wilderness,  and  a law  was  passed 
making  it  sedition  to  hold  religious  meet- 
ings without  the  consent  of  a prelate. 
Troops  were  poured  into  the  Presbyterian 
counties.  The  coarse  soldiers  invaded  pioqs 
households  with  fierce  oaths  and  painful  rib- 
aldry ; they  robbed,  they  beat,  they  defiled ; 
heavy  fines  impoverished  the  industrious, 
and  the  gross  vices  of  the  prelatical  soldiers 
filled  with  disgust  the  stem  and  resolute 
Scots. 

At  length  the  people  (1666)  rose  in  arms. 
A spectacle  of  intolerable  cruelty  roused 
them  to  hopeless  rebellion.  An  aged  man — 
the  story  may  recall  one  of  the  vivid  pictures 
of  Livy — was  seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Sir 
William  Turner  for  refusing  to  pay  the  bish- 
op’s fine ; they  had  bound  his  hands,  and  were 
threatening  to  roast  him  on  a gridiron,  when 
two  or  three  fugitive  Covenanters  inter- 
fered.1 The  soldiers  were  made  prisoners ; 
the  people  sprang  to  arms,  and  Turner  him- 
self was  captured  in  his  bed  at  Dumfries. 
Three  thousand  Covenanters  gathered  near 
the  river  Clyde,  but  at  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  force  under  Dalziel  they  wandered 
through  storm  and  cold  to  the  Peutland  Hills, 
whose  bold  and  massive  outline  bounds  the 
scenery  of  Edinburgh,  and  with  worn,  dis- 
heartened, and  diminished  forces,  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  foe.  The  Covenanters 
stood  on  a little  knoll ; Dalziel  charged  them, 
and  was  driven  back.  The  battle  raged  until 
evening,  but  the  faint  and  famished  peasants 
were  no  match  for  his  trained  soldiers.  They 
fled,  defeated,  in  the  gloom  of  the  dull  No- 
vember night,  and  the  hopes  of  Scotland 
seemed  to  perish  forever  in  the  battle  of  the 
Pentland  Hills.  A new  and  terrible  severity 
was  now  exercised  through  all  the  rebellious 
districts  ;a  men  were  hanged,  shot,  and  tor- 
tured upon  slight  suspicion  ; a woman  was 
thrown  into  a hole  full  of  toads  and  reptiles 
because  she  refused  to  betray  a friend ; the 
timid  Presbyterians  began  to  frequent  the 
prelatical  services,  and  the  more  resolute  hid 
in  caves  and  forests.  Yet  the  field  meetings 
still  renewed  the  dying  intellect  of  the  na- 
tion, and  if  Scotland  failed  to  sink  into  the 
moral  and  mental  feebleness  of  Italy  and 
Spain  under  the  tyranny  of  Sharp  and  his 
usurping  church,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  centres  of  mental  progress  that 
were  still  kept  open  in  the  wilderness.  It 
was  death  to  attend  one  of  these  conventi- 
cles. The  dragoons  shot  down  without  re- 
morse the  lonely  Covenanter  who  was  found 
climbing  the  hills  to  join  his  brethren  in 
their  solemn  worship,  or  dashed,  pistol  in 
hand,  into  the  pious  gatherings.  But  the 
meetings  increased  in  number  and  fervor.* 

1 Hctherington,  it  45. 

* Hetherington,  ii.  85.  The  hands  of  the  prisoners 
were  cnt  off ; they  were  racked  and  tortured. 

3 Wodrow,  ii  847.  See  an  account  of  the  Pentland 
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The  awful  majesty  of  wild  and  sterile  nature 
looked  down  for  many  years  upon  the  only 
services  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
cry  of  the  eagle  and  the  ptarmigan,  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  upon  the  mountain 
pastures,  the  thunders  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rent, mingled  with  the  psalms  of  happy  mul- 
titudes, and  blended  not  inharmoniously 
with  the  simplest  form  of  religious  adora- 
tion. Amidst  savage  hills  and  gloomy  glens, 
beneath  the  blue  or  the  clouded  sky,  the  ex- 
iled church  often  celebrated  its  marriage 
rites,  baptized  its  infants  in  the  springs  of 
living  waters,  pointed  its  mourners  ta  the 
golden  gates  that  were  opening  above,  and 
recounted  with  exultation  the  growing  cat- 
alogue of  its  martyrs.  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  the  Scottish  intellect  has  ever  since 
been  wrought  to  such  a pitch  of  heroic  vigor 
as  when  Cameron  denounced  all  tyrants  in 
his  wilderness,  or  Renwick  opened  in  fancy 
the  joys  of  paradise  to  suffering  throngs ; 
when  the  minister  was  lodged  in  a cave,  and 
the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  fields 
with  dauntless  fervor,  in  the  expectation  of 
instant  death.  It  is  plain  that  but  for  the 
ardor  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  one  of  the 
mightiest  centres  of  mental  progress  would 
have  perished  in  blind  fanaticism. 

A painful  and  terrible  event  next  deepen- 
ed the  rigors  of  persecution,  and  threw  some 
discredit  upon  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  As 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  was  driv- 
ing in  his  coach  over  Magus  Muir,  where  the 
wild  moor-land  spreads  away  to  the  hills  of 
Fife  and  touches  the  sandy  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  he  was  met  by  a party  of  twelve 
Covenanters.  Several  of  them  were  fierce 
and  lawless  men,  who  had  felt  the  severe 
rule  of  the  bishops  in  their  own  persons  or 
in  the  fate  • of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  they  were  keeping  watch  on  Magus 
Muir  for  one  of  the  inferior  persecutors, 
noted  for  torturing  women  and  children.  He 
did  not  come,  but  in  his  stead  rode  up  Sharp, 
with  his  daughter  Isabel,  surrounded  by  the 
state  of  his  high  office,  and  crowned  with  the 
wages  of  crime.  Renegade  from  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the 
miseries  of  his  country,  the  Covenanters  be- 
lieved that  it  w$s  no  mere  chance  that  had 
delivered  the  archbishop  into  their  hands. 
Heaven,  they  thought,  had  ordained  that  he 
should  die.  Balfour  of  Burley  and  his  com- 
panions dragged  the  old  man  from  the  coach. 
Hackstoun  stood  apart,  refusing  to  interfere. 
The  Covenanters  plunged  their  swords  in 
the  body  of  their  chief  foe,  and  laid  him 
dead  on  the  silent  moor.  His  daughter  Isa- 
bel, whose  tears  and  prayers  had  failed  to 
touch  the  iron  hearts  of  Burley  and  his 
friends,  was  left  to  keep  watch  over  the 
body  of  her  father,  and  the  twelve  Cove- 


rising  in  Howie,  Worthies,  p.  575,  taken  from  Blackad- 
der*s  memoirs. 


nanters  rode  safely  away.  Yet  the  death  of 
Sharp  was  fearfully  avenged  in  new  perse- 
cutions. The  “ Highland  host”  of  eight  thou- 
sand savage  clansmen  poured  down  from  the 
mountains  to  prey  upon  the  hapless  west 
all  Scotland  was  racked  by  fines  and  tor- 
tures ; and  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons  Clav- 
erhouse  began  now  that  career  of  horrors 
that  has  made  his  name  the  symbol  of  mur- 
derous hate.  He  murdered  women  and  chil- 
dren with  his  own  hand ; he  shot  down  with 
his  pistol  John  Brown,  the  Ayrshire  carrier. 
To  chase  and  kill  a Covenanter  was  to  Clav- 
erhouse  no  worse  sport  than  to  hunt  and 
bring  down  a stag. 

The  battle  of  Drumclog  (1679)  soon  fol- 
lowed the  outrages  of  Claverhouse  and  his 
dragoons.  On  the  desolate  and  distant 
moors,  amidst  morasses  and  quaking  fens, 
where  Loudon  Hill  rises  msyestic  over  the 
lonely  landscape  and  looks  down  upon  the 
Avon  and  the  Clyde,  on  a Sabbath  morning, 
June  1,  assembled  a great  throng  of  men, 
women,  children,  to  celebrate  in  the  secure 
retreat  the  forbidden  services  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith.  We  may  well  conceive  the 
singular  aspect  of  these  woodland  congre- 
gations. The  men  were  usually  armed. 
Some  were  on  horseback,  experienced  sol- 
diers from  the  European  wars.  Balfour  of 
Burley  Btood  amidst  the  throng,  and  not  far 
off  was  Hackstoun,  the  sharer  in  his  recent 
crime.  Ministers,  stealing  from  their  caves, 
came  to  arouse  the  ardor  of  the  people. 
Women,  and  even  children,  were  ready  to 
die  for  their  faith ; the  bine  banner  of  the 
Covenant,  lifted  in  the  wilderness,  shone 
over  the  fells  of  Drumclog ; nor  was  there 
a coward  or  a traitor  in  all  the  animated 
throng.  It  was  the  first  day  of  summer; 
the  milk-white  thorn  was  blooming  in  the 
lowlands;  the  yellow  broom  covered  the 
sterile  hills ; the  services  began  with  un- 
usual fervor,  and  the  exhortations  of  able 
pastors  were  heard  with  no  common  inter- 
est in  the  wide  amphitheatre  of  morasses.9 
But  each  man  in  the  congregation  felt  the 
peril  of  his  act.  Claverhouse,  it  was  known, 
was  ranging  over  the  country  in  search  of 
conventicles.  Balfour  of  Burley  and  the 
armed  Covenanters  had  come  to  Drumclog 
resoled  to  defend  themselves  In  case  the 
dragoons  should  approach.  A watchman 
was  posted  on  a neighboring  height  to  an- 
nounce the  first  appearance  of  the  foe.  While 
the  vast  throng  were  gathered  around  their 
preachers,  the  carbine  of  the  sentinel  startled 
them ; he  ran  down  from  his  station  to  warn 
his  countrymen  of  their  danger.  Claver- 
house  was  near.  The  congregation  was  at 


i Wodrow,  iL  428,  describee  the  terrible  outrages  of 
the  Highlanders. 

3 Mr.  Douglas  led  the  services.  Claverhouse  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him.  See  a brief  account  in  Howie, 
Worthies,  p.  561.  Keith,  Bishops,  491,  insists  that  the 
Covenanters  were  all  rebels. 
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once  arranged  in  the  order  of  defense.  The 
women  and  children  were  placed  in  the  rear. 
Long  lines  of  footmen  stood  before  them,  on 
either  wing  a band  of  horsemen.  A broad 
morass  covered  the  front  of  the  Covenanters ; 
their  unpracticed  soldiers  had  been  arranged 
with  military  skill ; and  when  Claverhouse 
sent  a flag,  commanding  them  to  surrender, 
a shout  of  defiance  rang  along  the  ranks. 
After  a few  moments  of  silence,  the  whole 
army  broke  into  a trumpet-like  psalm,  and, 
ruled  by  intense  devotion,  sang, 

“ In  Judah’s  land  God  is  well  known, 

His  name  in  Israeli  great;” 

and  as  all  deep  passion  seems  to  express  it- 
self in  music,  poetry,  and  song,  so  the  wild 
landscape  of  Drumclog  echoed  to  the  peal- 
ing chant  of  a thousand  voices,  resolved  to 
perish  that  Scottish  intellect  might  be  free. 

With  a fierce  shout  of  malignant  ha- 
tred, Claverhouse  and  his  famous  dragoons 
plunged  into  the  morass  to  reach  their  un- 
offending foes,  nor  did  they  probably  sup- 
pose that  the  Scottish  peasants  and  their 
untried  leaders  would  sustain  for  a mo- 
ment their  impetuous  charge.  But  a rain 
of  bullets  met  them  as  they  came  on.  The 
veteran  soldiers  wavered  and  fled  before 
the  impenetrable  line  of  inspired  peasants. 
Claverhouse,  whose  courage  equaled  his 
severity,  was  borne  back  by  the  fugitives. 
“ Charge !”  cried  a bold  Covenanter,  in  the 
eventful  moment.  Burley,  Hackstoun,  or 
Hamilton  led  on  their  horse  and  foot  across 
a morass,  a ditch,  and  pursued  the  retreating 
soldiers,  and  Claverhouse,  struggling  with 
fierce  obstinacy  to  repel  the  attack,  was 
driven  at  last  to  fly  up  Calder  Hill,  and 
through  the  village  of  £jftrathaven.  He  cut 
his  way  through  the  country  people  who 
rose  to  capture  him,  and  fled  from  Glasgow 
to  Edinburgh.  The  victorious  peasants 
* treated  their  prisoners  with  signal  mild- 
ness ; but  a wild  thrill  of  hope  ran  through 
the  cottages  and  the  castles  of  the  Low- 
lands, and  thousands  flocked  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Covenant,  trusting  that  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  was  at  length  outstretched 
to  shield  his  people.  We  have  scarcely 
space  to  notice  the  brief  period  of  hope  be- 
tween the  victory  of  Drumclog  and  the  fitter 
discomfiture  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  But  the 
ministers  now  came  forth  from  their  caves 
to  greet  their  rejoicing  people.  For  a few 
weeks  the  Presbyterian  services  were  cele- 
brated in  the  west,  with  no  terrors  of  the 
wild  dragoons.  The  army  of  the  Covenant 
was  swelled  by  steady  accessions,  and  had 
some  practiced  leader  arisen  to  rule  and 
guide  them,  they  might  have  driven  the  prel- 
ates from  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Cour- 
age, intellect,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  were  never 
wanting,  but  the  disorderly  throng  of  fiery 
patriots  never  found  a commander.  All  was 
tumult  and  dissension  in  the  camp  of  the 


Covenanters ; the  ministers,  the  generals, 
and  the  people  aided  the  strange  confusion, 
and  even  when  at  Bothwell  Bridge  the  pow- 
erful English  army,  under  Monmouth,  ap- 
proached the  unhappy  Scots,  the  clergy  and 
the  commanders  still  contended  with  each 
other  upon  trivial  points  of  doctrine  and  of 
discipline.  Five  thousand  brave  but  disor- 
derly Scotsmen  stood  behind  the  rippling 
Clyde,  guarding  Bothwell  Bridge ; had  they 
been  united  under  a Cromwell  or  a Leslie, 
they  had  beaten  back  the  invaders  and  driv- 
en the  Stuarts  over  the  Tweed. 

On  another  Sabbath  morning,  three  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Drumclog,  the  English 
forces,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  ap- 
peared before  the  Scottish  camp.  They 
were  ten  thousand  strong.  Among  their 
ranks  were  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons, 
Livingstone  and  the  cruel  Dalziel,  the 
“Highland  host,”  fierce  and  savage,  fresh 
from  their  merciless  outrages  in  the  west, 
and  several  English  regiments,  the  flower  of 
the  invading  troops.  Struck  with  alarm, 
the  Covenanters  had  sent  deputies  to  Mon- 
mouth offering  terms  of  submission,  but 
they  were  refused  ; they  were  ordered  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  submit  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  king.  Half  an  hour  was 
allowed  them  for  reflection.  When  it  ex- 
pired the  enemy  moved  swiftly  on  to  seize 
Bothwell  Bridge  or  ford  the  narrow  stream. 
Burley,  Hackstoun,  and  Nisbet  led  on  a por- 
tion of  the  Covenanters,  and  with  fierce  and 
desperate  energy  defended  the  river  and  the 
bridge.  For  an  hour  the  English  were  held 
at  bay  by  the  furious  fire ; column  after  col- 
umn pressed  forward  and  were  driven  back 
decimated  and  broken  by  the  unyielding 
Scots ; Clyde  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  its 
children  and  its  foes;  and  only  when  their 
ammunition  failed  were  the  brave  Presby- 
terians forced  from  the  shelter  of  their  na- 
tive stream.  At  length  the  dragoons,  the 
Highlanders,  and  the  Life  Guards  poured 
over  the  bridge,  swept  through  the  flying 
host  of  Covenanters,  now  no  longer  offering 
any  resistance,  and,  led  by  Claverhouse, 
burning  with  revenge,  inflicted  horrible 
atrocities  among  the  helpless  throng.  Hun- 
dreds fell  in  the  merciless  npissacre.  Burley 
strove  to  rally  his  men  for  a last  struggle ; a 
random  shot  broke  his  sword-arm;  he  ut- 
tered a curse  upon  the  hand  that  fired  it, 
and  sought  safety  in  flight.  He  escaped  to 
Holland,  and  there  closed  in  peace  his  life 
of  stem  and  terrible  labors.  Claverhouse 
was  now  the  conqueror  of  the  Covenant, 
and,  although  the  gentler  Monmouth  strove 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  victory,  could 
not  be  restrained  from  gratifying  his  rage 
against  the  vanquished.  Sweeping  at  the 
head  of  his  wild  horsemen  over  the  parishes 
of  Galloway,  he  covered  the  land  with  mas- 
sacres, or  filled  the  prisons  with  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  cruelty  of  the  victors, 
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indeed,  can  scarcely  be  equaled  in  history. 
Five  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  battle,  were  taken  to  Magus 
Muir,  executed,  and  hung  in  chains  on  the 
spot  where  Sharp  had  perished.  Twelve 
hundred  prisoners  were  collected  in  Grey- 
friars’  church-yard  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
Covenant  had  first  been  signed,  with  no  shel- 
ter from  the  bleak  sky,  no  bed  but  the  damp, 
chill  earth.  Many  died;  some  escaped  or 
were  set  free ; the  rest  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
Barbadoes;  but  two  hundred,  happily  for 
themselves,  perhaps,  were  lost  in  a furious 
storm.  All  Scotland  was  now  held  in  a ter- 
rible subjection,  and  its  people  submitted  in 
rage  and  gloom  to  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  episcopal  ritual. 

Yet  still,  in  the  deepest  and  wildest  re- 
cesses of  their  native  land,  the  more  resolute 
and  enthusiastic  of  the  Covenanters  kept 
untarnished  the  purity  of  the  Scottish  faith. 
On  dank  morasses,  where  the  peat  water 
was  their  only  drink;  in  dark  and  misty 
glens,  forests  surrounded  by  lofty  mount- 
ains, and  rifts  of  the  earth  hidden  deep 
amidst  the  bogs;  in  caves  covered  up  by 
brush- wood,  and  wet  with  unwholesome  dis- 
tillations from  the  rock,  might  be  seen  groups 
of  wild  and  stalwart  men,  with  grizzly 
beards,  eyes  gleaming  with  a strange  light, 
and  countenances  often  glowing  amidst  their 
sufferings  with  a holy  joy.  They  were  the 
persecuted  remnant  of  the  Covenanters. 
Each  carried  a sworcl  and  a little  clasped 
Bible.  They  still  held  their  forbidden  serv- 
ices in  the  loneliest  retreats,  but  they  were 
no  longer  those  vast  and  joyous  throngs  that 
in  the  less  dangerous  period  had  gathered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  or  in  the  broad 
shelter  of  Loudon  Hill.  A few  famished 
and  weary  men,  driven  from  the  haunts  of 
cultivated  life,  met  to  worship  in  some  yawn- 
ing chasm  or  beneath  a towering  rock,  and 
to  gather  those  sweet  visions  of  perpetual 
bliss  for  which  they  had  exchanged  all  that 
the  world  held  valuable.  The  cave  of  John 
Brown,  the  Ayrshire  carrier,  was  a jutting 
rock,  hidden  far  down  in  a ravine  amidst  the 
moors ; yet  here  he  heard  the  glad  voices  of 
pious  exiles,  and  joined  in  the  mdst  joyous 
services  he  had  ever  known.  The  young, 
fair,  consumptive  Renwick  slept  on  the  wet 
moors ; and  John  Welch  eluded  the  keen  pur- 
suit of  Claverhouse  by  ceaseless  wanderings 
over  hill  and  dale.  But  the  most  secluded 
cavern  often  proved  no  safe  retreat  from  the 
merciless  dragoons.  With  blood-hounds  and 
baying  dogs  they  traversed  the  glens  in 
search  of  their  prey,  and  when  they  had 
found  a cave  tenanted  by  Covenanters,  fired 
their  carbines  into  its. mouth,  and  massacred 
all  its  inmates.1  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
these  stem  and  unyielding  victims  of  an  in- 
tolerable tyranny,  shut  out  from,  the  society 
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of  their  race,  should  have  seen  amidst  their 
solitudes  strange  glimpses  of  the  spiritual 
world,  should  have  encountered  Satan  bodi- 
ly in  the  wilderness,  and  have  beheld  terri- 
ble visions  of  the  final  doom  of  their  perse- 
cutors. To  his  devoted  followers  the  hunted 
and  weary  pastor  was  often  invested  with 
magic  and  supernatural  powers.1  He  who 
refused  him  a shelter  was  crushed  beneath 
his  falling  house.  His  reproof  was  often  an 
omen  of  death ; he  foretold  the  fate  of  his 
friends  or  his  enemies.  In  all  their  miseries 
the  Scottish  eremites  were  raised  to  a high 
pitch  of  spiritual  gifts ; and  Alexander  Pe- 
den,  in  his  cave  covered  by  a willow  bush, 
was  believed  to  possess  the  power  to  strike 
men  dead  by  a word,  and  a clear  insight  into 
the  future  that  opened  to  his  followers  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  wander- 
ing preachers  in  eluding  the  chase  of  the 
dragoons  was  John  Welch,  a descendant  of 
John  Knox.*  A high  price  was  set  on  his 
head ; avarice  and  hate  stimulated  his  pur- 
suers. Claverhouse,  on  one  occasion,  rode 
forty  miles  to  seize  the  valuable  prize,  yet 
the  gifted  preacher  disappeared  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  was  enabled  to  escape  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  (1681),  and  was  afterward 
buried  in  his  native  land.  For  twenty  years 
John  Welch  wandered  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  hunted  with  blood  - hounds, 
chased  by  dragoons ; and  the  spirit  of  John 
Knox  seemed  renewed  in  this  wonderful 
man,  who  gave  up  all  the  advantages  of  ease 
and  station  to  preserve  the  vigor  of  the  na- 
tional faith.  He  was  highly  educated,  one 
of  the  most  successful  preachers  of  his  time, 
when,  in  1661,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
flourishing  parish  church,  where  his  ances- 
tors had  preached,  and  go  forth,  a homeless 
wanderer,  rather  than  obey  the  intrusive 
bishops.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  service 
all  the  parish  crowded  to  hear  his  parting 
words.  They  followed  him  with  tears  when 
he  left  the  pulpit ; many  crossed  with  him 
through  Cluden  Water,3  and  pursued  him 
along  the  road  with  bitter  lamentation  as 
he  passed  from  their  sight.  When  a curate, 
some  months  afterward,  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  his  church,  the  people  drove 
him  out,  and  several  of  them  were  arrested 
and  fined  for  the  offense.  But  from  that 
moment,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the  voice 
of  the  mild,  meek,  yet  eloquent  and  daring 
rebel  never  ceased  to  echo  amidst  his  native 
hills,  nor  could  all  the  vigilance  of  the  bish- 
ops and  the  dragoons  silence  the  perpetual 
protest  of  the  descendant  of  Knox.  He  de- 
claimed against  prelacy  to  immense  throngs, 
that  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  lonely 
fields  of  Fife  and  the  shadow  of  Falkland 

1 Burton,  Hist.  Scot,  11.  296,  thinks  these  preachers 
44  a formidable  body.” 

2 Howie,  Worthies,  John  Welch. 
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Wood.  The  parish  churches  were  deserted 
whenever  it  was  known  that  John  Welch 
was  lurking  among  the  hills,  and  would  meet 
his  faithful  people.  He  was  HD  advocate 
of  submission.  He  was  active  at  Pentland 
Hills,  and  for  four  years  after  that  fatal  de- 
feat was  hidden  from  sight,  hunted  upon  his 
native  mountains  like  $ stag.  In  1674  he 
appears  again,  preaching  to  great  throngs  in 
the  county  of  Fife.  Converts  were  made  in 
great  numbers;  the  Countess  of  Crawford 
cried  out  that  she  yielded  to  his  eloquence, 
and  the  Chancellor  Rothes,  the  bitterest  of 
the  persecutors,  found  in  his  own  church  at 
Leslie  no  one  but  his  own  family — all  the 
people  had  stolen  away  to  an  armed  con- 
venticle. Once  more  John  Welch  disap- 
peared among  the  hills.  Five  hundred 
pounds  were  offered  for  his  capture.  He  al- 
ways traveled  armed,  and  attended  usually 
by  several  friends.  In  1678  were  celebrated 
communion  seasons  of  rare  enjoyment,  and 
the  long  tables,  spread  on  lovely  meadows 
beneath  the  open  sky,  were  thronged  with 
3000  members.  Yet  sometimes  John  Welch 
preached  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  Tweed, 
and  had  no  better  pulpit  than  a field  of  ice. 
At  Both  well  Bridge  Welch  was  one  of  the 
pastors  who  strove  to  unite  the  disordered 
Covenanters.  From  its  bloody  scenes  he 
escaped  by  wonderful  endurance.  He  was 
sometimes  three  days  on  horseback  without 
sleep.  He  crossed  the  border,  and  fled  for- 
ever from  his  native  land. 

Donald  Cargill  and  Richard  Cameron 
were  types  of  the  sternest  and  fiercest  of 
the  Scottish  thinkers.  Welch  might  have 
yielded  some  points  of  doctrine,  some  traits 
of  discipline,  could  he  have  hoped  to  win 
peace  for  his  suffering  people.1  He  could 
forgive  the  timid  Presbyterian  who  consent- 
ed to  accept  the  indulgence  offered  by  the 
bishops,  or  who  was  not  willing  to  resist  till 
death,  in  want,  exile,  or  painful  seclusion, 
the  tyranny  of  a hostile  government.  But 
to  Cameron  or  Cargill  the  slightest  submis- 
sion was  a proof  of  a fallen  nature  or  a 
craven  heart.  Stern  and  remorseless  against 
the  time-serving  offender,  they  held  as  more 
guilty  even  than  the  persecuting  priest  the 
follower  of  the  Covenant  who  wavered  in 
his  faith,  who  shrank  from  maintaining  its 
most  minute  doctrinal  distinctions,  or  who, 
having  once  possessed  the  truth,  had  lapsed 
into  Erastian  negligence  and  submission. 
Wild,  strange,  and  terrible  were  the  lives 
led  by  these  unrivaled  heroes  as  they  crept 
from  cover  to  cover  amidst  the  hills  of  Scot- 
land, crying  out  against  the  backslider  and 
the  prelatist,  and  welcomed  by  countless 
throngs  of  devoted  followers.  Only  a series 
of  the  most  wonderful  escapes  from  their 
pursuers,  which  might  well  seem  the  inter- 
ventions of  approving  Heaven,  saved  them 


1 Howie,  Worthies,  396. 


for  many  years  from  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Cargill,  worn  by  terrible  emotion 
and  constant  labors,  once  found  that  his 
voice  was  gone,  and  it  was  probably  the 
bitterest  of  his  pains  that  he  could  no  longer 
utter  to  the  vast  assemblies  of  his  people 
his  well-known  and  startling  exhortations.1 
But  in  a moment  of  inspiration  his  infirm- 
ity was  healed.  His  voice  returned,  clearer 
and  louder  than  before,  and,  with  unpar- 
alelled  Bpirit,  he  preached  again  to  great 
multitudes.  Often  he  passed  through  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  as  if  guided  by  an  in- 
visible hand.  Once,  when  the  pursuers  en- 
tered his  chamber,  he  was  safely  hidden  be- 
hind a pile  of  books.  The  soldiers  were 
about  to  remove  them,  when  the  faithful 
maid-servant  cried  out  that  they  were  tak- 
ing her  master’s  books,  and  their  commander 
ordered  them  to  desist.  At  Bothwell  he  was 
seized,  dangerously  wounded,  by  the  enemy, 
but  they  allowed  him  to  escape.  Soon  he 
was  preaching  again,  baptizing  and  marry- 
ing in  the  wild  scenes  of  Galloway  and 
Nithsdale.  A reward  of  several  hundred 
pounds  was  set  upon  his  headj  for  it  was 
known  that  he  had  invoked  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  on  the  king  and  the  bishops,  and 
stem  Cameronians  were  fond  of  tracing  in 
the  sudden  or  shocking  deaths  of  Charles 
II.  and  Monmouth,  of  Dalziel  and  Rothes, 
the  fulfillment  of  Cargill’s  prophecies  and 
maledictions.  At  last  he  wras  taken.  He 
was  hanged,  defiant  and  triumphant,  at  the 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  a man  whose  life  had 
been  passed  in  ceaseless  prayer  and  works 
of  boundless  charity.  Richard  Cameron, 
prophet,  ^priest,  and  revolutionist,  was  Car- 
gill’s companion  when,  in  1780,  at  Sanquhar, 
almost  abandoned  by  the  Scottish  clergy,  they 
denounced  the  Duke  of  York  as  antichrist 
or  abjured  all  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts.  A 
fierce  and  energetic  nature,  a voice  loud  and 
terrible,  a will  that  never  bent  to  the  fiercest 
strokes  of  fate,  made  Cameron  the  founder 
of  a religious  sect  wrhose  name  is  still  pre- 
served ; nor  did  he  ever  spare  in  his  male- 
dictions the  race  of  his  native  kings,  or  hes- 
itate to  foretell  that  the  day  was  coming 
when  they  should  be  driven  forever  from 
the  land  they  had  filled  with  woe.  Unhap- 
pily the  brave  preacher  did  not  escape  to 
witness  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  He 
whose  malediction  was  a portent  of  death, 
whose  prophetic  glance  rivaled  the  awful 
penetration  of  Daniel  or  Isaiah,  was  shot 
down  on  Air’s  Moss,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  a pit.  Here  came  his  friend  Alexan- 
der Peden  soon  after,  and  kneeling  down, 
with  upturned  eyes,  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  to  be 
wi’  Richie!”  A simple  head -stone  marks 
Cameron’s  grave  on  Airs  Moss ; but  ever  in 
Scottish  history,  amidst  the  tears  and  the 
exultation,  of  generations,  will  rise  up  the 
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touching  spectacle  of  the  bereaved  Cove- 
nanter lamenting  for  his  friend,  and  utter- 
ing his  memorable  cry. 

From  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Arthur’s  Seat 
may  be  seen,  far  out  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
a huge  mountain  of  stone  rising  over  the 
restless  sea.  It  is  called  Bass  Rock.1  Soli- 
tary, bare,  and  treeless,  the  waves  beat  use- 
lessly against  its  firm  foundations,  and  the 
sea-fowl  cluster  unharmed  around  its  deso- 
late top.  The  rock  was  purchased  by  the 
crown  from  its  private  owner  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a prison  for  the  Covenanters.  The 
dungeons  and  the  keep  of  its  castle  were 
filled  with  a sacred  company  of  unbending 
spirits;  from  the  grated  windows  looked 
out  a group  of  stern  and  earnest  faces,  gasp- 
ing for  air,  or  shivering  with  perpetual 
cold.  Sometimes  the  wan  and  haggard  cap- 
tives were  permitted  to  wander  along  its 
narrow  ledge,  gaze  on  the  swelling  ocean, 
catch  the  fair  outline  of  their  persecuted 
land,  and  mingle  their  prayers  with  the 
voices  of  the  restless  waves.  Here  the 
wintry  winds,  the  rage  of  the  arctic  storms, 
famine,  confinement,  and  noisome  cells  rack- 
ed the  frames  and  broke  the  health  of  many 
of  Scotland’s  nobleBt  sons,  but  could  never 
shake  their  resolution ; nor  lias  earth  a more 
memorable  prison-house,  or  Scotland  a more 
sacred  scene,  than  this  barren  rock,  where 
Peden,  Gillespie,  and  Blackadder  found  an 
involuntary  Patmos.  John  Blackadder  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  rigid  Cove- 
nanters. He  was  descended  from  a race  of 
scholars,  and  for  many  happy  years  had 
preached  the  pure  faith  of  the  Covenant 
with  singular  success  in  the  parish  of  Tro- 
queer.  His  church  stood  on  a gentle  emi- 
nence upon  the  banks  of  the  Kith ; a fair 
landscape  opened  around  it;  his  garden 
and  his  manse,  his  Wife,  his  young  family, 
his  faithful  parishioners,  employed  his  act- 
ive hours ; but  when  the  moment  came  for 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  conscience 
and  the  demands  of  kings  and  bishops,  the 
mild  and  gentle  pastor,  transformed  into  a 
hero,  defied  the  overwhelming  power  of  his 
foes.  He  was  among  the  first  to  preach 
against  prelacy.*  He  was  arrested,  released, 
and  at  length  driven  from  Troqueer.  On  a 
misty  Sabbath,  the  last  in  October,  when 
the  parish  bells  were  sounding  cheerfully 
from  village  to  village,  his  people  gathered 
at  an  early  hour  to  bid  him  farewell:  his 
last  sermon  was  broken  by  the  sudden  in- 
road of  the  soldiery,  and  he  removed  to  a 
lonely  parish  in  Glencaim.  Here  he  was 
never  allowed  to  rest.  His  son,  then  ten 
years  old,  relates  one  of  the  common  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  the  time.  A party  of  soldiers  at 


1 Scott,  Prov.  Ant,  IL  296,  has  a good  view  of  Bass 
Bock.  See  Base  Bock,  by  Hugh  Miller  and  others. 

3 Howie,  Worthies,  499. 
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night  broke  into  the  minister’s  poor  cottage, 
but,  happily,  he  had  gone  to  Edinburgh; 
they  ordered  the  boy,  with  oaths  and  threats, 
to  light  a candle  and  lead  them  through  the 
house  in  search  of  his  father ; they  ran  their 
swords  through  the  beds  whero  his  sisters 
slept,  threw  the  hooks  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library,  and  devoured  the  contents  of 
the  scanty  larder.  Cold  and  shivering,  for 
he  had  only  his  night  dress,  the  poor  child 
resolved  to  make  his  escape.  He  pretended 
to  be  playing  in  the  yard,  passed  the  sen- 
tries who  stood  at  the  door  with  drawn 
swords,  and  ran  through  the  dark  night  to 
a neighboring  village.  He  wras  half  naked 
and  frozen;  but  all  the  town  was  asleep, 
and  no  door  was  open  to  receive  him.  He 
crept  to  the  town  cross,  climbed  to  the 
upper  step,  and  slept  there  till  morning. 
Between  five  and  six  o’clock  a door  opened, 
and  an  old  woman  came  out.  She  saw  a 
white  object  on  the  cross,  and  coming  near, 
discovered  that  it  was  a little  boy.  “ Jesus 
save  us !”  she  cried ; “ what  art  thou  ?”  The 
child  awoke  from  his  frozen  sleep,  and  told 
her  that  he  was  Mr.  Blackadder’s  son,  and 
that  a band  of  fearful  men,  in  red  coats,  had 
burned  his  father’s  house  and  all  the  family. 
“ Oh,  puir  thing !”  she  exclaimed ; “ come  in 
and  lie  down  in  my  warm  bed.’’  “ Which* 
I did,”  adds  the  narrator,  “ and  it  was  the 
sweetest  bed  I ever  met  with.”1 

Many  weary  years  of  persecution  and  of 
ceaseless  toils  passed  over  the  wandering 
pastor,  during  which  he  held  armed  conven- 
ticles amidst  the  moors,  preached  to  joyous 
throngs  in  distant  solitudes,  or  hid  in  secret 
places,  while  his  pursuers  sought  him  with 
untiring  malice.  His  health,  always  feebje, 
often  forced  him  to  seek  rest  in  Holland,  or 
to  hide  in  close  rooms  at  Edinburgh.  In  his 
last  public  service  he  stood  on  a hill  in  East 
Lothian,  looking  ont  on  Bass  Rock,  and  there 
prayed  fervently  for  its  unhappy  prisoners. 
Soon  after  he  was  apprehended,  and  sen- 
tenced to  join  the  company  of  martyrs  for 
whom  he  prayed.  He  was  carried  to  Bass 
Rock,  and  for  four  years  endured  the  pains 
and  horrors  of  its  inclement  dungeons ; was 
chilled  by  its  fierce  winds,  or  half  stifled  in  its 
noisome  gloom.  Yet  never  would  his  lofty 
spirit  descend  to  purchase  release  by  consent- 
ing to  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  and  with 
his  dying  breath  he  proclaimed  that  religious 
and  civil  liberty  was  a birthright  of  which 
no  persecutor  could  rob  him.  He  died  in 
his  seventieth  year,  the  victim  of  priests 
and  kings.  Nor  of  all  the  famous  scenes  of 
Scotland — and  it  has  many — of  all  its  sacred 
spots,  hallowed  by  deeds  of  enthusiasm,  self- 
devotion,  or  romance,  is  there  one  to  which 
the  freemen  of  every  land  will  turn  with 
more  deep  and  reverent  interest  than  the 
huge  rock  that  breaks  the  waves  of  the 
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Frith  of  Forth,  surrounded  by  the  shrieking 
sea-fowl  and  the  fickle  mist,  yet  ever  radiant 
with  the  memories  of  its  countless  martyrs, 
and  speaking  to  all  ages  its  heroic  lesson  of 
endurance  till  death  in  the  cause  of  human 
progress. 

Not  less  renowned  among  the  heroes  of 
the  Covenant  are  John  Brown,  the  Ayrshire 
carrier,  and  his  wife,  Isabel  Weir.  He  who 
wandered  among  the  rocky  districts  of  Ayr- 
shire two  hundred  years  ago  would  have  seen 
seated  amidst  its  highest  fells,  looking  from 
the  brow  of  a hill  upon  a wide  tract  of  moss 
and  moor,  a cottage  renowned  as  the  home 
of  one  of  the  purest  and  mildest  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Claverhouse.1  The  rude  farm  was 
known  as  Priesthill.  Its  house  was  of  stone, 
covered  with  heather ; yet  from  its  modest 
hospitality  no  stranger  was  repelled,  and  the 
honest  virtue  of  John  Brown  had  made  Priest- 
hill  famous  as  the  home  of  piety  and  bound- 
less good-will.  He  had  been  designed  for  a 
clergyman,  but  was  prevented  from  preach- 
ing by  a defect  in  his  voice.  Grave,  calm, 
moderate,  forbearing,  the  father  ruled  over 
his  rising  family ; bright,  cheerful,  hopeful, 
humorous,  his  wife,  Isabel,  softened  the  aus- 
terity of  the  Covenanter’s  home.  She  was 
his  second  wife.  He  had  met  her  in  his 
'wanderings  over  his  native  hills,  when  they 
had  conversed  together  over  the  sorrows  of 
the  church,  and  at  length  their  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  a solitary  glen,  amidst  an  un- 
expected throng  of  Covenanters.  Alexander 
Peden,  prophet  and  priest,  heard  their  vows 
beneath  the  open  sky,  and  uttered  to  Isabel, 
when  he  had  joined  them  forever,  one  of 
his  singular  forebodings  of  coming  woe. 
“ When  yon  least  expect  it,”  he  said,  “ your 
husband  will  he  taken  from  you;”  and  Isabel 
heard  him  without  alarm.  Several  years 
passed  on ; peace  and  perpetual  joy  rested 
upon  their  modest  home.  When  persecu- 
tion raged  over  the  lonely  district,  John 
Brown  was  often  obliged  to  hide  in  the  cold 
uplands  or  fly  to  a friendly  cave.9  One 
day,  driven  from  his  home,  he  wandered  to 
one  of  those  singular  spots,  so  often  the 
only  refuge  of  the  hapless  Covenanters,  to 
pass  the  hours  in  prayer.  A torrent  or  a 
water-spont  had  formed  a deep  ravine,  a 
frightful  chasm,  in  the  moor,  down  whose 
steep  and  rocky  sides,  hidden  in  bracken, 
only  the  most  experienced  climber  could 
make  his  way.  At  its  base,  on  each  side  of 
the  immense  rift,  were  a number  of  caves 
and  dens,  capable  of  holding  a large  congre- 
gation. John  Brown  had  made  his  way  into 
one  of  them,  thinking  himself  alone,  when 
a low,  sweet  sound  struck  his  ear.  It  was 
a voice  chanting  a psalm  in  a subdued  tone, 
as  if  the  singer  was  afraid  to  attract  atten- 
tion even  in  that  awful  solitude.  But  grad- 
ually it  rose  louder  and  more  joyful,  the 
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chasm  echoed  with  the  song  of  praise,  and 
John  Brown  discovered  that  three  of  his 
friends  had  fled,  like  himself,  to  the  wilder- 
ness to  commune  with  God.  They  were 
living  in  a cave  beneath  a jutting  rock ; yet 
the  peace  of  Heaven  descended  upon  them. 
They  were  drinking  from  the  river  of  life. 
They  passed  the  night  together  in  inexpress- 
ible bliss,  until  the  lark  rose  above  their 
heads  in  the  morning,  when  they  parted, 
thinking  never  to  meet  again.  Climbing 
up  the  sides  of  the  rocky  chasm,  they  gazed 
around  to  see  if  an  enemy  were  near.  They 
sang  again,  when,  to  their  surprise,  a voice 
sweeter  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  heard 
before  seemed  to  resound  through  the  brack- 
en-covered cleft,  cheering  them  with  golden 
pictures  of  celestial  bliss.1  They  never  dis- 
covered whence  it  came ; but  when  his  com- 
panions looked  upon  John  Brown’s  grave 
face,  they  saw  that  it  was  lighted  with  the 
sweet  expression  of  an  angel. 

Boon  after,  Claverhouse,  who  had  heard 
the  fame  of  John  Brown’s  piety,  came  to 
Priesthill  resolved  to  kill  him.9  Isabel  saw 
the  company  of  horsemen  riding  over  the 
hill,  and  knew  that  the  hour  had  come 
which  Alexander  Peden  had  foretold  at  their 
wedding  in  the  glen.  Her  husband  was 
seized  on  the  moor,  where  he  was  catting 
peat,  and  was  brought  back  to  the  house. 
Three  companies  of  dragoons  stood  around 
John  and  Isabel  and  their  trembling  chil- 
dren. “ Will  you  pray  for  King  James  f” 
exclaimed  Claverhouse  to  the  Covenanter. 
“ Not  imtil  he  turns  from  his  wicked  ways,” 
said  the  victim.  “ Then  go  to  your  prayers, 
for  you  must  die !”  cried  Claverhouse ; and 
kneeling  before  his  peaceful  home,  John 
Brown  prayed  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
the  church  of  God.  Claverhouse  interrupt- 
ed him  with  imprecations.  “ Isabel,”  said 
John,  “ the  hour  is  come  I told  you  of  at  our 
wedding.  Are  you  willing  to  part  from 
met”  “ Heartily  willing,”  she  answered, 
“ if  it  must  be.”  “ Then,”  said  he,  “ this  is 
all  I wait  for.”  He  kissed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren tenderly.  “Fire!”  cried  Claverhouse 
to  his  dragoons.  They  stood  motionless,  ap- 
palled. He  drew  a pistol  from  his  own  belt 
and  shot  his  captive  through  the  head. 
While  the  fierce  soldiers  turned  away  in  hor- 
ror, Claverhouse,  in  an  excess  of  wicked- 
ness, taunted  with  bitter  words  the  weep- 
ing Isabel,  who  had  gathered  John  Brown’s 
shattered  head  in  her  arms.  “ What  think- 
est  thou  of  thy  husband  now,  woman  f”  he 
exclaimed.  “ I ever  thought  mickle  of  him,” 
she  said,  “ and  now  more  than  ever.”  “It 
were  justice  to  lay  thee  at  his  side,”  replied 
he.  “ Thou  art  cruel  enough  to  do  it,”  she 
said ; “ but  how  wilt  thou  answer  for  this 
morning’s  work  f”  With  fierce  words  hut  a 
pallid  countenance,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
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and  galloped  away  ;l * 3  and  Isabel,  with  her 
children,  drew  a plaid  reverently  over  her 
husband’s  body,  and  wept  kneeling  at  his 
side.  Yet  the  peace  of  God  came  to  the 
stricken  family;  tender  friends  gathered 
around  them ; and  from  the  solemn  moor 
and  the  poor  Covenanter’s  home  is  uttered  a 
perpetual  cry  against  priestly  tyranny  and 
spiritual  pride. 

The  last,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  of 
the  victims  of  the  prelacy  was  James  Ren- 
wick,  a young  and  gifted  preacher.*  Sickly, 
frail,  a scholar,  almost  a poet,  he  had  given 
himself  to  the  labors  and  dangers  of  a wan- 
dering life,  preaching  the  Covenant  among 
his  native  hills;  nor  could  cold,  want,  fa- 
tigue, or  failing  health  disturb  the  bright 
visions  of  a heavenly  world  that  seemed  to 
float  around  him  like  a shield  against  every 
sensual  pain.  It  was  the  second  year  after 
John  Brown’s  marriage  to  Isabel.  The  gude- 
man  was  away.  Isabel  was  carding  and 
spinning  wool  with  her  shepherds.  The  qui- 
et house  was  suddenly  aroused  at  night  by 
the  entrance  of  a stranger.  He  was  young, 
small,  his  countenance  fair,  but  pale  with 
hunger  and  sickness.  His  shoes  were  worn 
out,  but  though  he  wore  a shepherd’s  plaid,  he 
was  evidently  of  some  higher  profession.  A 
little  girl,  John  Brown’s  daughter  Janet,  took 
off  his  wet  plaid  and  placed  him  in  the  warm- 
est corner.  The  strauger  burst  into  tears, 
and  invoked  for  her  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
John  Brown  now  came  in  and  approached 
the  poor  wanderer  with  reverence,  for  he 
was  James  Renwick.  All  the  family  strove 
to  soothe  his  suffering  frame ; the  lassies  left 
their  wheels  to  wash  his  feet ; the  gude-wife 
prepared  him  a warm  supper ; and  little  Ja- 
net, who  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  him, 
fell  fast  asleep  at  his  side.  Yet  James  Ren- 
wick had  no  words  of  regret  for  the  dark 
past  or  the  sterner  future.  “ Our  enemies 
are  glad,”  he  said,  “ that  we  are  driven  to 
wander  in  mosses  or  on  mountains;  but 
even  amidst  the  storms  of  the  last  two  nights, 
I can  not  express  what  sweet  times  I have 
had  when  I had  no  covering  but  the  dark 
curtains  of  the  night.  Yes,  in  the  silent 
watch  my  mind  was  led  out  to  admire  the 
deep  and  inexpressible  ocean  of  joy  wherein 
the  whole  family  of  heaven  swim.*  Each 
star  led  me  to  wonder  what  he  must  be  who 
is  the  Star  of  Jacob,  of  whom  all  stars  bor- 
row their  shining.” 

In  the  calm  hospitality  of  Priesthill  the 
young  enthusiast  passed  a few  happy  days, 
and  then  went  forth,  amidst  toil  and  pain, 
to  keep  alive  the  vital  spark  of  a true  faith 
among  his  countrymen.  It  was  in  the  last 
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years  of  the  great  perseciition.  A majority 
of  the  Scottish  clergy  had  yielded  to  the 
professions  of  England’s  papist  king,  and 
had  accepted  the  indulgence  ho  offered ; but 
to  James  Renwick  no  compliance  was  possi- 
ble, and  lie  inveighed  sternly  and  boldly 
against  all  who  consented  to  touch  the  fatal 
gift  of  toleration.1  His  health  was  failing, 
his  life  ebbing  away.  He  could  scarcely  sit 
upon  his  horse  as  he  rode  from  glen  to  glen, 
from  shire  to  shire,  preaching  to  the  faithful 
people  the  joys  of  a sublime  truthfulness. 
Hie  enemies  pursued  the  young,  frail  preach- 
er with  unexampled  malice.  Fifteen  times 
within  five  months  diligent  efforts  were 
made  for  his  arrest.  A heavy  reward  was 
offered  for  his  head.  He  escaped  by  a series 
of  wonderful  accidents  that  may  well  de- 
serve a more  pious  name ; was  now  among 
the  wildest  hills  of  Fife,  or  now  at  Edin- 
burgh thrust  a last  protest  against  tolera- 
tion into  the  unwilling  hands  of  the  “ mod- 
erate” clergy.  A few  months  more  and  he 
might  have  seen  the  Church  of  Scotland  set 
free  from  its  persecutors,  and  heard  the 
shouts  of  joy  that  welcomed  the  yellow  flag 
of  Orange  and  the  triumph  of  the  tolerant 
Presbyterian  William.  But  in  February, 
1688,  he  was  seized  at  Edinburgh,  was  strick- 
en down  by  a brutal  blow  as  he  tried  to  es- 
cape, and  was  laid  in  irons  in  t^e  jail. 
“What!”  said  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
when  he  saw  his  feeble  captive,  “ is  this  the 
boy  Renwick  that  the  nation  has  been  so 
troubled  withT”  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  the  glory  of  the  ineffable  bliss 
above  hung  around  him,  and  when  be  was 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  sign  a petition, 
be  declared  that  no  earthly  gains  could  win 
him  from  the  truth.  From  his  mother  and 
his  sisters,  who  were  allowed  to  see  him,  he 
parted  with  words  of  triumph.  Even  on 
the  scaffold  he  declined  the  offer  of  pardon. 
An  immense  throng  of  spectators  gathered 
around,  and  amidst  the  clash  of  drums  and 
the  clamor  of  his  enemies  he  was  heard  ex- 
claiming, “Dear  friends,  I die  a Presbyte- 
rian Protestant.”  So  fair  and  pure  a vic- 
tim has  seldom  fallen  before  the  malice  of 
spiritual  tyranny.  He  was  just  twenty-six 
years  old.  His  complexion  was  ruddy  and 
fair,  his  countenance  of  angelic  sweetness. 
All  the  virtues  that  dignify  human  nature 
— generosity,  purity,  meekness,  courtesy — 
adorned  this  remarkable  young  man.  His  el- 
oquence was  long  celebrated  among  his 
countrymen.  Immense  throngs  gathered  at 
his  field-preaching  to  catch  the  fervor  of 
his  zeal.  No  one  could  paint  so  clearly  the 
splendors  of  immortal  bliss,  or  lift  his  trem- 
bling audiences  to  such  perfect  communion 
with  the  family  of  heaven.  James  Renwick 

1 Dean  Stanley  think*  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
marked  by  its  "negations,"  p.  65, 67 ; but  all  its  pro- 
tests were  aimed  against  what  was  nnscriptarah  It 
affirmed  only  the  Bible. 
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was  the  last  of  the  Covenanters  who  died 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  tears  and  trials 
of  Scotland  ended  with  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  her  purest  sons. 

More  potent  than  the  fabled  spells  of  en- 
chantment or  the  boldest  visions  of  a poetic 
fancy,  more  wonderful  than  the  achieve- 
ments of  epic  heroes,  of  Tancred,  JSneas,  or 
Achilles,  are  often  the  vigorous  operations 
of  common-sense.1  And  no  sooner  had  the 
calm  and  resolute  William  of  Orange  left  his 
native  fens,  to  carry  reason  and  moderation 
to  the  counsels  of  the  English  court,  than 
a sudden  calm  descended  upon  the  blood- 
stained hills  and  glens  of  Scotland.  The 
sorrows  of  the  Scottish  Church  were  over ; 
the  Cameronian  might  come  boldly  from  his 
cave ; the  prisoners  poured  out  of  Bass  Rock ; 
toleration  reigned  where  once  had  been  heard 
only  the  fierce  cry  of  the  persecutor  and  his 
victim;  and  beneath  the  yellow  flag  of 
Orange  and  Nassau,  Europe  and  America 
began  a new  career  of  swift  advance.  The 
enchanter,  William,  had  tamed  by  a sudden 
spell  the  rage  of  persecution,  and  never  again 
in  any  Protestant  land  were  the  cruelties  of 
Dominic  and  Loyola  to  be  emulated  or  re- 
vived. In  France  the  ceaseless  malice  of 
the  Romish  Church  still  pursued  the  pious 
Huguenots  to  their  deserts;  in  Italy  the 
Yaudois  were  still  tormented  amidst  their 
beautiful  valleys ; Spain  and  Portugal  still 
celebrated,  though  at  rarer  intervals,  the 
fearful  sacrifices  of  the  Inquisition;  but 
the  humane  principles  of  William  and  of 
his  native  Holland  ruled  over  Germany  and 
the  British  Isles,  were  enlarged  and  expand- 
ed in  America,  and  laid  the  firm  foundations 
of  modern  freedom.  No  nation  profited  more 
largely  from  the  revolution  of  1688  than  the 
land  which  had  suffered  most  deeply  from 
the  Romish  instincts  of  the  Stuart  kings.  A 
pure  and  rational  faith  spread  over  Scotland. 
Its  brown  moors  and  bracken-covered  glens, 
its  lowlands  bright  with  broom  and  fragrant 
with  the  milk-white  thorn,  resounded  with 
the  cheerful  voices  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
Its  intellect,  which  had  been  tested  amidst 
the  bitterest  painB  of  persecution,  grew  sud- 
denly into  unlooked-for  vigor;  the  same 
profound  enthusiasm  which  had  marked  its 
wandering  preachers  in  their  caves  and  their 
conventicles  was  exhibited  by  its  men  of 
letters ; its  schools  of  metaphysics,  history, 
poetry,  and  fiction  have  led  the  advance  of 
modern  thought,  and  the  splendors  of  its 
literary  career  have  covered  its  narrow 
realm  with  an  immortal  renown.  But  the 
most  direct,  the  most  important,  result  of 
the  sorrows  and  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs 
of  the  Covenant  is  the  almost  unexampled 
growth  of  an  evangelical  church,  which  iu 

1 Wodrow,  iv.  4S3,  celebrates  William  Prince  of 
Orange  as  the  deliverer  of  bis  country, 41  that  glorions 
deliverer  of  those  lands  from  popery  and  slavery.” 
The  Covenanters  were  not  ungrateful. 


its  native  land  has  preserved  the  pure  faith 
of  Hamilton,  Knox,  and  Renwick,  and  which 
in  our  own  has  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  always  the  friend  of  freedom,  of 
education,  and  of  mental  and  moral  prog- 
ress. And  as  the  various  religious  sects  iu 
the  New  World,  forgetting  their  ancient 
rivalry  in  the  Old,  blend  day  by  day  in  one 
common  bond  of  sympathy  and  spiritual 
union,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  martyrs  and 
saints  of  Scotland  and  its  church  suffered 
not  for  any  one  Christian  body,  but  for  the 
liberties  and  the  welfare  of^all ; that  they 
perished  nobly  in  the  cause  of  ever-living 
truth. 

Nor  will  the  historian  of  the  future,  who, 
writing  from  some  central  home  of  freedom 
iu  the  valleys  of  the  Nevada  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia,  reviews  and  corrects  the 
errors  of  the  medieval  story,  forget,  like 
Hume  or  Robertson  or  Scott,  to  celebrate  the 
true  historical  characters  of  Scotland.  He 
may  pass  with  contempt  the  false  men  and 
shameless  women  who,  robed  in  the  trap- 
pings of  kings,  queens,  and  nobles,  have 
formed  the  chief  personages  of  the  common 
narrative;  he  will  scarcely  linger  over  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  Mary,  or  lament  her  nec- 
essary woes ; he  will  neglect  the  long  line  of 
barbarous  kings  and  cruel  priests  to  dwell 
upon  the  rigid  virtue  and  the  generous  sac- 
rifices of  the  martyrs  of  the  Covenant. 
Priesthill,  seated  on  its  lonely  fells,  with  its 
ever-open  Bible  and  its  gentle  inmates,  will 
have  for  him  a higher  charm  than  Holyrood 
or  Melrose  Abbey;  the  caves  and  glens  where 
honesty  and  virtue  flourished  iu  the  days  of 
persecution  will  seem  the  true  sources  of 
Scottish  progress ; and  the  stern  and  hag- 
gard Cameronian,  giving  forth  his  testimony 
iu  death  against  the  faintest  deviation  from 
the  path  of  strict  integrity — a Cargill,  a 
Peden,  or  a Renwick — will  be  found  to  have 
exercised  no  unimportant  influence  upon  the 
free  institutions  of  Oregon  or  of  Montana. 


HOPE. 

In  the  qniet  garden  of  my  life 
There  groweth  a red-rose  tree; 

A little  bird  sits  on  the  topmost  bough, 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

The  snn  may  shine  in  the  happy  sky 
Through  the  long  and  golden  days, 

And  the  sweet  spring  blossoms  veil  the  trees 
In  a fragrant  pearly  haze ; 

Or  the  pelting  rains  of  autumn  come, 

And  the  weary  wintry  weather, 

And  we've  nanght  to  watch  but  the  leaden  clouds— 
My  rose  and  I together. 

Come  rain,  come  shine,  so  that  bonny  bird 
But  warble  his  cheery  tune ; 

For  while  he  sings  to  my  rose  and  me, 

To  ns  it  is  always  Jnne. 

And  Death  and  Sorrow  shall  vainly  sit 
The  portals  of  life  beside. 

For  we  float  upborne  on  that  soaring  Bong 
Through  the  gates  of  heaven  flung  wide ! 
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THE  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEWS  FROM  MANNHEIM. 

LADY  JANET’S  curiosity  was  by  this  time 
thoroughly  aroused.  Summoned  to  ex- 
plain who  the  nameless  lady  mentioned  in 
his  letter  could  possibly  be,  J ulian  had  looked 
at  her  adopted  daughter.  Asked  next  to  ex- 
plain what  her  adopted  daughter  had  got  to 
do  with  it,  he  had  declared  that  be  could 
not  answer  while  Miss  Roseberry  was  in  the 
room. 

What  did  he  meant  Lady  Jaiiet  de- 
termined to  find  out. 

“ I hate  all  mysteries,”  she  said  to  Julian. 
“And  as  for  secrets,  I consider  them  to  be 
one  of  the  forms  of  ill-breeding.  People  in 
our  rank  of  life  ought,  to  be  above  whisper- 
ing in  corners.  If  you  must  have  your  mys- 
tery, I can  offer  you  a comer  in  the  library. 
Come  with  me.” 

Julian  followed  his  aunt  very  reluctantly. 
Whatever  the  mystery  might  be,  he  was 
plainly  embarrassed  by  being  called  upon  to 
reveal  it  at  a moment’s  notice.  Lady  Janet 
settled  herself  in  her  chair,  prepared  to 
question  and  cross  - question  her  nephew, 
when  an  obstacle  appeared  at  the  other  end 
of  the  library,  in  the  shape  of  a man-servant 
with  a message.  One  of  Lady  Janet’s  neigh- 
bors had  called  by  appointment  to  take  her 
to  the  meeting  of  a certain  committee  which 
assembled  that  day.  The  servant  announced 
that  the  neighbor — an  elderly  lady — was 
then  waiting  in  her  carriage  at  the  door. 

Lady  Janet’s  ready  invention  set  the  ob- 
stacle aside  without  a moment’s  delay.  She 
directed  the  servant  to  show  her  visitor  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  to  say  that  she  was 
unexpectedly  engaged,  but  that  Miss  Rose- 
berry  would  see  the  lady  immediately.  She 
then  turned  to  Julian,  and  said,  with  her 
most  satirical  emphasis  of  tone  and  manner, 
“ Would  it  be  an  additional  convenience  if 
Miss  Roseberry  was  not  only  out  of  the  room 
before  yon  disclose  your  secret,  but  out  of 
the  house  ?” 

Julian  gravely  answered,  44  It  may  possi- 
bly be  quite  as  well  if  Miss  Roseberry  is  out 
of  the  house.” 

Lady  Janet  led  the  way  back  to  the  din- 
ing-room. 

44  My  dear  Grace,”  she  said,  44  you  looked 
flushed  and  feverish  when  I saw  you  asleep 
on  the  sofa  a little  while  since.  It  will  do 
you  no  harm  to  have  a drive  in  the  fresh  air. 
Our  friend  has  called  to  take  me  to  the  com- 
mittee meeting.  I have  sent  to  tell  her  that 
I am  engaged — and  I shall  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  go  in  my  place.” 

Mercy  looked  a little  alarmed.  “Does 


your  ladyship  mean  the  committee  meeting 
of  the  Samaritan  Convalescent  Home  f The 
members,  as  I understand  it,  are  to  decide 
to-day  which  of  the  plans  for  the  new  build- 
ing they  are  to  adopt.  I can  not  surely  pre- 
sume to  vote  in  your  place  I” 

“Yon  can  vote,  my  dear  child,  just  as 
well  as  I can,”  replied  the  old  lady.  “Ar- 
chitecture is  one  of  the  lost  arts.  Yon  know 
nothing  about  it;  I know  nothing  about 
it ; the  architects  themselves  know  nothing 
about  it.  One  plan  is  no  doubt  just  as  bad 
as  the  other.  Vote,  as  I should  vote,  with 
the  majority.  Or  as  poor  dear  Dr.  Johnson 
said,  ‘ Shout  with  the  loudest  mob.’  Away 
with  you — and  don’t  keep  the  committee 
waiting.” 

Horace  hastened  to  open  the  door  for 
Mercy. 

“ How  long  shall  you  be  away  t”  he  whis- 
pered, confidentially.  44 1 had  a thousand 
things  to  say  to  you,  and  they  have  inter- 
rupted us.” 

44 1 shall  be  back  in  an  hour.” 

44  We  shall  have  the  room  to  ourselves  by 
that  time.  Come  here  when  you  return. 
You  will  find  me  waiting  for  you.” 

Mercy  pressed  his  hand  significantly  and 
went  out.  Lady  Janet  turned  to  Julian, 
who  had  thus  far  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, still,  to  all  appearance,  as  unwill- 
ing as  ever  to  enlighten  bis  aunt. 

“ Well  ?”  she  said.  “ What  is  tying  your 
tongue  nowf  Grace  is  out  of  the  room; 
why  don’t  you  begin?  Is  Horace  in  the 
way  ?” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  I am  only  a little  un- 
easy— ” 

“ Uneasy  about  what  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  you  have  put  that  charming 
creature  to  some  inconvenience  in  sending 
her  away  just  at  this  time.” 

Horace  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a flush 
on  his  face. 

44  When  you  say 4 that  charming  creature,’  ” 
he  asked,  sharply, 44 I suppose  you  mean  Miss 
Roseberry  ?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Julian.  “Why 
not  ?” 

Lady  Janet  interposed.  44  Gently,  Julian,” 
she  said.  44  Grace  has  only  been  introduced 
to  you  hitherto  in  the  character  of  ray  adopt- 
ed daughter — ” 

“And  it  seems  to  be  high  time,”  Horace 
added,  haughtily,  “ that  I should  present  her 
next  in  the  character  of  my  engaged  wife.” 

Julian  looked  at  Horace  as  if  he  could 
hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears. 
“Your  wife!”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  irre- 
pressible outburst  of  disappointment  and 
surprise. 
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“ Yes.  My  wife,”  returned  Horace.  “ We 
are  to  be  married  in  a fortnight.  May  I 
ask,”  he  added,  with  angry  humility,  “ if 
you  disapprove  of  the  marriage  !” 

Lady  Jauet  interposed  once  more.  “ Non- 
sense, Horace,”  she  said.  “ Julian  congrat- 
ulates you,  of  course.” 

Julian  coldly  and  absently  echoed  the 
words.  “Oh  yes  I I congratulate  you,  of 
course.” 

Lady  Janet  returned  to  the  main  object 
of  the  interview. 

“ Now  we  thoroughly  understand  one  an- 
other,” she  said,  “ let  us  speak  of  a lady  who 
has  dropped  out  of  the  conversation  for  the 
last  minute  or  two.  I mean,  Julian,  the 
mysterious  lady  of  your  letter.  We  are 
alone,  as  you  desired.  Lift  the  veil,  my 
reverend  nephew,  which  hides  her  from  mor- 
tal eyes ! Blush,  if  you  like — and  can.  Is 
she  the  future  Mrs.  Julian  Gray  f” 

“ She  is  a perfect  stranger  to  me,”  Julian 
answered,  quietly. 

“ A perfect  stranger ! You  wrote  me  word 
you  were  interested  in  her.” 

“ I am  interested  in  her.  And,  what  is 
more,  you  are  interested  in  her  too.” 

Lady  Janet’s  fingers  drummed  impatient- 
ly on  the  table.  “ Have  I not  warned  you, 
Julian,  that  I hate  mysteries  ? Will  you, 
or  will  you  not,  explain  yourself  f” 

* Before  it  was  possible  to  answer,  Horace 
rose  from  his  chair.  “Perhaps  I am  in  the 
way  t”  he  said. 

Julian  signed  to  him  to  sit  down  again. 

“I  have  already  told  Lady  Janet  that 
you  are  not  in  the  way,”  he  answored.  “ I 
now  tell  you — as  Miss  Roeeberry’s  future 
husband — that  you  too  have  an  interest  in 
hearing  what  I have  to  say.” 

Horace  resumed  his  seat  with  an  air  of 
suspicious  surprise.  Julian  addressed  him- 
self to  Lady  Janet. 

“ You  have  often  heard  me  speak,”  he  be- 
gan, “of  my  old  friend  and  school-fellow, 
John  Cressinghamf1 

“Yes.  The  English  consul  at  Mann- 
heim!” 

“ The  same.  When  I returned  from  the 
country  I found  among  my  other  letters  a 
long  letter  from  the  consul.  I have  brought 
it  with  me,  and  I propose  to  read  certain 
passages  from  it,  which  tell  a very  strange 
story  more  plainly  and  more  credibly  than 
I can  tell  it  in  my  own  words.” 

“Will  it  be  very  long!”  inquired  Lady 
Janet,  looking  with  some  alarm  at  the  olose- 
ly  written  sheets  of  paper  which  her  nephew 
spread  open  before  him. 

Horace  followed  with  a question  on  his 
side. 

“ You  are  sure  I am  interested  in  it !”  he 
asked.  “ The  consul  at  Mannheim  is  a total 
stranger  to  me.” 

“ I answer  for  it,”  replied  Julian,  gravely, 
“ neither  my  aunt’s  patience  nor  yours,  Hor- 


ace, will  be  thrown  away  if  you  will  favor 
me  by  listening  attentively  to  what  I am 
about  to  read.” 

With  those  words  he  began  his  first  ex- 
tract from  the  consul’s  letter : 

“ i My  memory  is  a bad  one  for  dates. 

But  full  three  months  must  have  passed  since 
information  was  sent  to  me  of  au  English 
patient,  received  at  the  hospital  here,  whose 
case  I,  as  English  consul,  might  feel  on  in- 
terest in  investigating. 

“ * I went  the  same  day  to  the  hospital, 
and  was  taken  to  the  bedside.  , 

“ i The  patient  was  a woman — young,  and 
(when  in  health),  I should  think,  very  pretty. 
When  I first  saw  her  she  looked,  to  my  unin- 
structed eye,  like  a dead  woman.  I noticed 
that  her  head  had  a bandage  over  it,  and  I 
asked  what  was  the  nature  of  the  injury  that 
she  had  received.  The  answer  informed  mo 
that  the  poor  creature  had  been  present,  no- 
body knew  why  or  wherefore,  at  a skirmish 
or  night  attack  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French,  and  that  the  injury  to  her  head 
had  been  inflicted  by  a fragment  of  a Ger- 
man shell.’  ” 

Horace — thus  far  leaning  back  carelessly 
in  his  chair — suddenly  raised  himself  and 
exclaimed,  “ Good  heavens ! can  this  be  the 
woman  I saw  laid  out  for  dead  in  the  French 
cottage  f” 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say,”  replied 
Julian.  “ Listen  to  the  rest  of  it.  The  con- 
sul’s letter  may  answer  your  question.” 

He  went  on  with  his  reading : 

“ 1 The  wounded  woman  had  been  reported 
dead,  and  had  been  left  by  the  French  in 
their  retreat,  at  the  time  when  the  German 
forces  took  possession  of  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion. She  was  found  on  a bed  in  a cottage 
by  the  director  of  the  German  ambulance — ’ ” 

“ Ignatius  Wetzel !”  cried  Horace. 

“Ignatius  Wetzel,”  repeated  Julian,  look- 
ing at  the  letter. 

“ It  is  the  same !”  said  Horace.  “ Lady 
Janet,  we  are  really  interested  in  this.  You 
remember  my  telling  you  how  I first  met 
with  Grace!  And  you  have  heard  more 
about  it  since,  no  doubt,  from  Grace  herself!” 

“ She  has  a horror  of  referring  to  that  part 
of  her  journey  home,”  replied  Lady  Janet. 
“ She  mentioned  her  having  been  stopped  on 
the  frontier,  and  her  finding  herself  acci- 
dentally in  the  company  of  another  English- 
woman, a perfect  stranger  to  her.  I nat- 
urally asked  questions  on  my  side,  aud  was 
shocked  to  hear  that  she  had  seen  the  woman 
killed  by  a German  shell  almost  close  at  her 
side.  Neither  she  nor  I have  had  any  relish 
for  returning  to  the  subject  since.  You  were 
quite  jright,  Julian,  to  avoid  speaking  of  it 
while  she  was  in  the  room.  I understand  it 
all  now.  Grace,  I suppose,  mentioned  my 
name  to  her  fellow-traveler.  The  woman  is, 
no  doubt,  in  want  of  assistance,  and  she  ap- 
plies to  me  through  you.  I will  help  her ; 
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bat  she  mast  not  come  here  until  1 have 
prepared  Grace  for  seeing  her  again,  a living 
woman.  For  the  present  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  meet.” 

“I  am  not  sure  about  that,”  said  Julian, 
in  low  tones,  without  looking  up  at  his  aunt. 

“What  do  you  meant  Is  the  mystery 
not  at  an  end  yet  f” 

“The  mystery  has  not  even  begun  yet. 
Let  my  friend  the  consul  proceed.” 

Julian  returned  for  the  second  time  to  his 
extract  from  the  letter : 

“ 4 After  a careful  examination  of  the  sup- 
posed corpse,  the  German  surgeon  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a case  of  suspended 
animation  had  (in  the  hurry  of  the  French 
retreat)  been  mistaken  for  a case  of  death. 
Feeling  a professional  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, he  decided  on  putting  his  opinion  to 
the  test  He  operated  on  the  patient  with 
complete  success.  After  performing  the  oper- 
ation he  kept  her  for  some  days  under  his 
own  care,  and  then  transferred  her  to  the 
nearest  hospital — the  hospital  at  Mannheim. 
He  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  duties  as 
army  surgeon,  and  be  left  his  patient  in  the 
/ condition  in  which  I saw  her,  insensible  on 
the  bed.  Neither  he  nor  the  hospital  au- 
thorities knew  any  thing  whatever  about 
the  woman.  No  papers  were  found  ou  her. 
All  the  doctors  could  do,  when  I asked  them 
for  information  with  a view  to  communica- 
ting with  her  friends,  was  to  show  me  her 
linen  marked  with  her  name.  1 left  the  hos- 
pital after  taking  down  the  name  in  my 
pocket-book.  It  was  “ Mercy  Merrick.”  ’ ” 

Lady  Janet  produced  her  pocket-book. 
“ Let  me  take  the  name  down  too,”  she  said. 
“ I never  heard  it  before,  and  I might  other- 
wise forget  it.  Go  on,  Julian.” 

Julian  advanced  to  his  second  extract 
from  the  consul's  letter : 

“ 4 Under  these  circumstances,  I could 
only  wait  to  hear  from  the  hospital  when 
the  patient  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
able  to  Bpeak  to  me.  Some  weeks  passed 
without  my  receiving  any  communication 
from  the  doctors.  On  calling  to  make  in- 
quiries I was  informed  that  fever  had  set  in, 
and  that  the  poor  creature’s  condition  now 
alternated  between  exhaustion  and  delirium. 
In  her  delirious  moments  the  name  of  your 
aunt,  Lady  Janet  Roy,  frequently  escaped 
her.  Otherwise  her  wanderings  were  for< 
the  most  part  quite  unintelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple at  her  bedside.  I thought  once  or  twice 
of  writing  to  you,  and  of  begging  you  to 
speak  to  Lady  Janet.  But  os  the  doctors 
informed  me  that  the  chances  of  life  or  death 
were  at  this  time  almost  equally  balanced, 

I decided  to  wait  until  time  should  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  necessary  to  trouble 
you  or  not.’  ” 

44  You  know  best,  Julian,”  said  Lady  Jan- 
et. 44  But  I own  I don’t  quite  see  in  what 
way  I am  interested  in  this  part  of  the  story.” 


“ Just  what  I was  going  to  say,”  added 
Horace.  “It  is  very  sad,  no  doubt.  But 
what  have  we  to  do  with  itt” 

“ Let  me  read  my  third  extract,”  Julian 
answered,  44  and  you  will  see.” 

He  turned  to  the  third  extract,  and  read 
as  follows : 

44  4 At  last  I received  a message  from  the 
hospital  informing  me  that  Mercy  Merrick 
was  out  of  danger,  and  that  she  was  capable 
(though  still  very  weak)  of  answering  any 
questions  which  I might  think  it  desirable 
to  put  to  her.  On  reaching  the  hospital  I 
was  requested,  rather  to  my  surprise,  to  pay 
my  first  visit  to  the  head  physician  in  his 
private  room.  44 1 think  it  right,”  said  this 
gentleman, 44  to  warn  you,  before  you  see  the 
patient,  to  be  very  careful  how  you  speak  to 
her,  and  not  to  irritate  her  by  showing  any 
surprise  or  expressing  any  doubts  if  she 
talks  to  you  in  an  extravagant  manner.  We 
differ  in  opinion  about  her  here.  Some  of 
us  (myself  among  the  number)  doubt  wheth- 
er the  recovery  of  her  mind  has  accompanied 
the  recovery  of  her  bodily  powers.  W ithout 
pronouncing  her  to  be  mad — she  is  perfectly 
gentle  and  harmless — we  are  nevertheless 
of  opinion  that  she  is  suffering  under  a spe- 
cies of  insane  delusion.  Bear  in  mind  the 
caution  which  I have  given  you — and  now 
go  and  judge  for  yourself.”  I obeyed,  in 
some  little  perplexity  and  surprise.  The 
sufferer,  when  I approached  her  bed,  looked 
sadly  weak  and  worn ; but,  so  far  as  I could 
judge,  seemed  to  be  in  full  possession  of  her- 
self. Her  tone  and  manner  were  unques- 
tionably the  tone  and  manner  of  a lady. 
After  briefly  introducing  myself,  I assured 
her  that  I should  be  glad,  both  officially  and 
personally,  if  I could  be  of  any  assistance  to 
her.  In  saying  these  trifling  words  I hap- 
pened to  address  her  by  the  name  I had  seen 
marked  on  her  clothes.  The  instant  the 
words  44  Miss  Merrick”  passed  my  lips  a wild, 
vindictive  expression  appeared  in  her  eyes. 
She  exclaimed,  angrily,  44  Don’t  call  me  by 
that  hateful  name ! It’s  not  my  name.  All 
the  people  here  persecute  me  by  calling  me 
Mercy  Merrick.  And  when  I am  angry  with 
them  they  show  me  the  clothes.  Say  what 
I may,  they  persist  in  believing  they  are  my 
clothes.  Don’t  you  do  the  same,  if  you  want 
to  be  friends  with  me.”  Remembering  what 
the  physician  had  said  to  me,  I made  the 
necessary  excuses,  and  succeeded  in  soothing 
her.  Without  reverting  to  the  irritating 
topic  of  the  name,  I merely  inquired  what 
her  plans  were,  and  assured  her  that  she 
might  command  my  services  if  she  required 
them.  44  Why  do  you  want  to  know  what 
my  plans  are  ? ” she  asked,  suspiciously.  I 
reminded  her  in  reply  that  I held  the  posi- 
tion of  English  consul,  and  that  my  object 
was,  if  possible,  to  be  of  some  assistance  to 
her.  44  You  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  me,”  she  said,  eagerly.  44  Find  Mercy 
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Merrick !”  I saw  the  vindictive  look  come 
back  into  her  eyes,  and  an  angry  flash  rising 
on  her  white  cheeks.  Abstaining  from 
showing  any  surprise,  I asked  her  who  Mer- 
cy Merrick  was.  “A  vile  woman,  by  her 
own  confession,”  was  the  quick  reply.  “ How 
am  I to  find  her  f”  I inquired  next.  “ Look 
for  a woman  in  a black  dress,  with  the  Red 
Geneva  Cross  on  her  shoulder ; she  is  a nurse 
in  the  French  ambulance.”  “ What  has  she 
done  f”  “ I have  lost  my  papers ; I have  lost 
my  own  clothes;  Mercy  Merrick  has  taken 
them.”  “How  do  you  know  that  Mercy 
Merrick  has  taken  them!”  “Nobody  else 
could  have  taken  them — that’s  how  I know 
it.  Do  you  believe  me  or  not !”  She  was 
beginning  to  excite  herself  again ; I assured 
her  that  I would  at  once  send  to  make  in- 
quiries after  Mercy  Merrick.  She  turned 
round  contented  on  the  pillow.  “ There’s  a 
good  man !”  she  said.  “ Come  back  and  tell 
me  when  you  have  caught  her.”  Such  was 
my  first  interview  with  the  English  patient 
at  the  hospital  at  Mannheim.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  I doubted  the  existence  of  the 
absent  person  described  as  a nurse.  How- 
ever, it  was  possible  to  make  inquiries  by 
applying  to  the  surgeon,  Ignatius  Wetzel, 
whose  whereabouts  was  known  to  his  friends 
in  Mannheim.  I wrote  to  him,  and  received 
his  answer  in  due  time.  After  the  night  at- 
tack of  the  Germans  had  made  them  masters 
of  the  French  position,  he  had  entered  the 
cottage  occupied  by  the  French  ambulance 
He  had  found  the  wounded  Frenchmen  left 
behind,  but  had  seen  no  such  person  in  at- 
tendance on  them  as  the  nurse  in  the  black 
dress  with  the  red  cross  on  her  shoulder. 
The  only  living  woman  in  the  place  was  a 
young  English  lady,  in  a gray  traveling 
cloak,  who  had  been  stopped  on  the  frontier, 
and  who  was  forwarded  on  her  way  home 
by  the  war  correspondent  of  an  English 
journal.’  ” 

“ That  was  Grace,”  said  Lady  Janet. 

“ And  I was  the  war  correspondent,”  add- 
ed Horace. 

“ A few  words  more,”  said  Julian,  “ and 
you  will  understand  my  object  in  claiming 
your  attention.” 

He  returned  to  the  letter  for  the  last  time, 
and  concluded  his  extracts  from  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ ‘ Instead  of  attending  at  the  hospital 
myself,  I communicated  by  letter  the  failure 
of  my  attempt  to  discover  the  missing  nurse. 
For  some  little  time  afterward  I heard  no 
more  of  the  sick  woman,  whom  I shall  still 
call  Mercy  Merrick.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  I received  another  summons  to  visit 
the  patient.  She  had  by  thiB  time  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  claim  her  discharge, 
and  she  had  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
turning forthwith  to  England.  The  head 
physician,  feeling  a sense  of  responsibility, 
had  sent  for  me.  It  was  impossible  to  de- 


tain her  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  fit 
to  be  trusted  by  herself  at  large,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  doctors  on  the  case.  All  that  could  be 
done  was  to  give  me  due  notice,  and  to  leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands.  On  seeing  her  for 
the  second  time,  I found  her  sullen  and  re- 
served. She  openly  attributed  my  inability 
to  find  the  nurse  to  want  of  zeal  for  her  in- 
terests on  my  part.  I had,  on  my  side,  no 
authority  whatever  to  detain  her.  I could 
only  inquire  whether  she  had  money  enough 
to  pay  her  traveling  expenses.  Her  reply 
informed  me  that  the  chaplain  of  the  hos- 
pital had  mentioned  her  forlorn  situation  in 
the  town,  and  that  the  English  residents 
had  subscribed  a small  sum  of  money  to  en- 
able her  to  return  to  her  own  country.  Sat- 
isfied on  this  head,  I asked  next  if  she  had 
friends  to  go  to  in  England.  “ I have  one 
Mend,”  she  answered,  “who  is  a host  in 
herself — Lady  Janet  Roy.”  You  may  im- 
agine my  surprise  when  I heard  this.  I 
found  it  quite  useless  to  make  any  further 
inquiries  as  to  how  she  came  to  know  your 
aunt,  whether  your  aunt  expected  her,  and 
so  on.  My  questions  evidently  offended  her ; 
they  were  received  in  sulky  silence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  well  knowing  that  I can 
trust  implicitly  to  your  humane  sympathy 
for  misfortune,  I have  decided  (after  careful 
reflection)  to  insure  the  poor  creature’s  safe- 
ty when  she  arrives  in  London  by  giving 
her  a letter  to  you.  You  will  hear  what  she  v 
says,  and  you  will  be  better  able  to  discover 
than  I am  whether  she  really  has  any  claim 
on  Lady  Janet  Roy.  One  last  word  of  in- 
formation, which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add,  and  I shall  close  this  inordinately  long 
letter.  At  my  first  interview  with  her  I 
abstained,  as  I have  already  told  you,  from 
irritating  her  by  any  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  name.  On  this  second  occasion, 
however,  I decided  on  putting  the  ques- 
tion.’ ” 

As  he  read  those  last  words,  Julian  became 
aware  of  a sudden  movement  on  the  part  of 
his  aunt.  Lady  Janet  had  risen  softly  from 
her  chair  and  had  passed  behind  him  with 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  consul’s  letter  for 
herself  over  her  nephew’s  shoulder.  Julian 
detected  the  action  just  in  time  to  frustrate 
Lady  Janet’s  intention  by  placing  his  hand 
over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  letter. 

“ What  do  you  do  that  for  ?”  inquired  his 
aunt,  sharply. 

“ You  are  welcome,  Lady  Janet,  to  read 
the  close  of  the  letter  for  yourself,”  Julian 
replied.  “ But  before  you  do  so  I am  anx- 
ious to  prepare  you  for  a very  great  surprise. 
Compose  yourself,  and  let  me  read  on  slowly, 
with  your  eye  on  me,  until  I uncover  the  last 
two  words  which  close  my  Mend’s  letter.” 

He  read  the  end  of  the  letter,  as  he  had 
proposed,  in  these  terms : 

“ 1 1 looked  the  woman  straight  in  the  face, 
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and  I said  to  her, “ You  have  denied  that  the  Janet  rejoined.  “ Why  don’t  you  ring  the 
name  marked  on  the  clothes  which  you  wore  bell  f ” 

when  you  came  here  was  your  name.  If  you  “ For  one  good  reason,  my  dear  aunt.  I 
are  not  Mercy  Merrick,  who  are  you  f”  She  don’t  wish  to  hear  you  tell  your  servants  to 
answered,  instantly,  “ My  name  is — ” ’ ’ close  the  door  on  this  friendless  creature.” 
Julian  removed  his  hand  from  the  page.  Lady  Janet  cast  a look  at  her  nephew 


Lady  Janet  looked  at  the  next  two  words, 
and  started  hack  with  a loud  cry  of  aston- 
ishment, which  brought  Horace  instantly  to 
his  feet. 

“ Tell  me,  one  of  you !”  he  cried.  “ What 
name  did  she  give?” 

Julian  told  him: 

“ Grace  Roseberry.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

A COUNCIL  OF  THREE. 

For  a moment  Horace  stood  thunder- 
struck, looking  in  blank  astonishment  at 
Lady  Janet.  His  first  words,  as  soon  as  he 
had  recovered  himself,  were  addressed  to 
Julian. 

“ Is  this  a joke  f”  he  asked,  sternly.  “ If 
it  is,  I for  one  don’t  see  the  humor  of  it.” 

Julian  pointed  to  the  closely  written  pages 
of  the  consul’s  letter.  “ A man  writes  in 
earnest,”  he  said,  “ when  he  writes  at  such 
length  as  this.  The  woman  seriously  gave 
the  name  of  Grace  Roseberry,  and  when  she 
left  Mannheim  she  traveled  to  England  for 
the  express  purpose  of  presenting  herself  to 
Lady  Janet  Roy.”  He  turned  to  his  aunt. 
“ You  saw  me  start,”  he  went  on,  “ when  you 
first  mentioned  Miss  Roseberry’s  name  in  my 
hearing.  Now  you  know  why.”  He  ad- 
dressed himself  once  more  to  Horace.  “ You 
heard  me  say  that  you,  as  Miss  Roseberry’s 
future  husband,  had  an  interest  in  being 
present  at  my  interview  with  Lady  Janet. 
Now  you  know  why.” 

“ The  woman  is  plainly  mad,”  said  Lady 
Janet.  “ But  it  is  certainly  a startling  form 
of  madness  when  one  first  hears  of  it.  Of 
course  we  must  keep  the  matter,  for  the 
present  at  least,  a secret  from  Grace.” 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  Horace  agreed, 
“ that  Grace  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  in 
her  present  state  of  health.  The  servants 
had  better  be  warned  beforehand,  in  case  of 
this  adventuress  or  madwoman,  whichever 
she  may  be,  attempting  to  make  her  way 
into  the  house.” 

“ It  shall  be  done  immediately,”  said  Lady 
Janet.  “What  surprises  me,  Julian  (ring 
the  bell,  if  you  please),  is,  that  you  should 
describe  yourself  in  your  letter  as  feeling  an 
interest  in  this  person.” 

J nli  an  answered — without  ringing  the  bell. 

“Iam  more  interested  than  ever,”  he  said, 
“ now  I find  that  Miss  Roseberry  herself  is 
your  guest  at  Mablethorpe  House.” 

“ You  were  always  perverse,  Julian,  as  a 
child,  in  your  likings  and  dislikings,”  Lady 


which  plainly  expressed  that  she  thought 
he  had  taken  a liberty  with  her. 

“ You  don’t  expect  me  to  see  the  woman  ?” 
she  asked,  in  a tone  of  cold  surprise. 

“ I hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  Bee  her,” 
Julian  answered,  quietly.  “ I was  out  when 
she  called.  I must  hear  what  she  has  to 
say — and  I should  infinitely  prefer  hearing 
it  in  your  presence.  When  I got  your  re- 
ply to  my  letter,  permitting  me  to  present 
her  to  you,  I wrote  to  her  immediately,  ap- 
pointing a meeting  here.” 

Lady  Janet  lifted  her  bright  black  eyes  in 
mute  expostulation  to  the  carved  Cupids  and 
wreaths  on  thflnning-room  ceiling. 

“When  am  I to  have  the  honor  of  the 
lady’s  visit!”  she  inquired,  with  ironical 
resignation. 

“To-day,”  answered  her  nephew,  with 
impenetrable  patience. 

“ At  what  hour  !” 

Julian  composedly  consulted  his  watch. 
“ She  is  ten  minutes  after  her  time,”  he  said, 
and  put  his  watch  back  in  his  pocket  again. 

At  the  same  moment  the  servant  appeared, 
and  advanced  to  Julian,  carrying  a visiting- 
card  on  his  little  silver  tray. 

“A  lady  to  see  you,  Sir.” 

Julian  took  the  card,  and,  bowing,  handed 
it  to  his  aunt. 

“ Here  she  is,”  he  said,  just  as  quietly  as 
ever. 

Lady  Janet  looked  at  the  card,  and  tossed 
it  indignantly  back  to  her  nephew.  “ Miss 
Roseberry !”  she  exclaimed.  “Printed — act- 
ually printed  on  her  card ! Julian,  even  my 
patience  has  its  limits.  I refuse  to  see  her !” 

The  servant  was  still  waiting — not  like 
a human  being  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  but  (as  became  a perfectly  bred 
footman)  like  an  article  of  furniture  art- 
fully constructed  to  come  and  go  at  the 
word  of  command.  Julian  gave  the  word 
of  command,  addressing  the  admirably  con- 
structed automaton  by  the  name  of  “ James.” 

“ Where  is  the  lady  now  f”  he  asked. 

“ In  the  breakfast-room,  Sir.” 

“ Leave  her  there,  if  yon  please,  and  wait 
outside  within  hearing  of  the  bell.”  . 

The  legs  of  the  furniture-footman  acted, 
and  took  him  noiselessly  out  of  the  room. 
Julian  turned  to  his  aunt. 

“ Forg^e  me,”  he  said,  “ for  venturing  to 
give  the  man  his  orders  in  your  presence.  I 
am  very  anxious  that  you  should  not  decide 
hastily.  Surely  we  ought  to  hear  what  this 
lady  has  to  say  t” 

Horace  dissented  widely  from  his  friend’s 
opinion.  “ It’s  an  insult  to  Grace,”  he  broke 
out,  warmly,  “ to  hear  what  she  has  to  say !” 
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Lady  Janet  nodded  her  head  in  high  ap- 
proval. “ I think  so  too/’  said  her  ladyship, 
crossing  her  handsome  old  hands  resolutely 
on  her  lap. 

Julian  applied  himself  to  answering  Hor- 
ace first. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  said.  “ I have  no  inten- 
tion of  presuming  to  reflect  on  Miss  Rose- 
berry,  or  of  bringing  her  into  the  matter  at 
all. — The  consul’s  letter,”  he  went  on,  speak- 
ing to  his  aunt,  “ mentions,  if  you  remem- 
ber, that  the  medical  authorities  of  Mann- 
heim were  divided  in  opinion  on  their  pa- 
tient’s case.  Some  of  them — the  physician- 
in-chief  being  among  the  number — believe 
that  the  recovery  of  her  mind  has  not  ac- 
companied the  recovery  of  her  body.” 

aln  other  words,”  Lady  Janet  remarked, 
“ a madwoman  is  in  my  house,  and  I am  ex- 
pected to  receive  her!” 

“ Don’t  let  us  exaggera^r  Julian, 
gently.  “ It  cau  serve  no  good  interest,  in 
this  serious  matter,  to  exaggerate  any  thing. 
The  consul  assures  us,  on  the  authority  of 
the  doctor,  that  she  is  perfectly  gentle  and 
harmless.  If  she  is  really  the  victim  of  a 
mental  delusion,  the  poor  creature  is  surely 
an  object  of  compassion,  and  she  ought  to 
be  placed  under  proper  care.  Ask  your  own 
kind  heart,  my  dear  aunt,  if  it  would  not  be 
downright  cruelty  to  turn  this  forlorn  woman 
adrift  in  the  world  without  making  some  in- 
quiry first.” 

Lady  Janet’s  inbred  sense  of  justice  ad- 
mitted— not  over  willingly — the  reasona- 
bleness os  well  os  the  humanity  of  the  view 
expressed  in  those  words.  “ There  is  some 
truth  in  that,  Julian,”  she  said,  shifting  her 
position  uneasily  in  her  chair,  and  looking 
at  Horace.  “ Don’t  you  think  so  too  ?”  she 
added. 

“I  can’t  say  I do,”  answered  Horace,  in 
the  positive  tone  of  a man  whose  obstinacy 
is  proof  against  every  form  of  appeal  that 
con  be  addressed  to  him. 

The  patience  of  Julian  was  firm  enough 
to  be  a match  for  the  obstinacy  of  Horace. 
“ At  any  rate,”  he  resumed,  with  undimin- 
ished good  temper,  “ we  are  all  three  equal- 
ly interested  in  setting  this  matter  at  rest. 
I put  it  to  you,  Lady  Janet,  if  we  are  not 
favored,  at  this  lucky  moment,  with  the  very 
opportunity  that  we  want  f Miss  Roseberry 
is  not  only  out  of  the  room,  but  out  of  the 
house.  . If  we  let  this  chance  slip,  who  can 
say  what  awkward  accident  may  not  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  T” 

“Let  the  woman  come  in,”  cried  Lady 
Janet,  deciding  headlong,  with  her  custom- 
ary impatience  of  all  delay.  “ At  once,  Ju- 
lian— before  Grace  can  come  back.  Will 
you  ring  the  bell  this  time  ?” 

This  time  Julian  rang  it.  “May  I give 
the  man  his  orders  f’  he  respectfully  in- 
quired of  his  aunt. 

“ Give  him  any  thing  you  like,  and  have 


done  with  it!”  retorted  the  irritable  old 
lady,  getting  briskly  on  her  feet,  and  taking 
a turn  in  the  room  to  compose  herself 

The  servant  withdrew,  with  orders  to 
show  the  visitor  in. 

- Horace  crossed  the  room  at  the  same  time 
— apparently  with  the  intention  of  leaving 
it  by  the  door  at  the  opposite  end. 

“You  are  not  going  awayf”  exclaimed 
Lady  Janet. 

“ I see  no  use  in  my  remaining  here,”  re- 
plied Horace,  not  very  graciously. 

“ In  that  case,”  retorted  Lady  Janet,  “re- 
main here  because  I wish  it.” 

“ Certainly — if  you  wish  it.  Only  remem- 
ber,” be  added,  more  obstinately  than  ever, 
“that  I differ  entirely  from  Julian’s  view. 
In  my  opinion  the  woman  has  no  claim  on 
us.” 

A passing  movement  of  irritation  escaped 
Julian  for  the  first  time.  “ Don’t  be  hard, 
Horace,”  he  said,  sharply.  “All  women 
have  a claim  on  us.” 

They  had  unconsciously  gathered  togeth- 
er, in  the  heat  of  the  little  debate,  turning 
their  backs  on  the  library  door.  At  the 
last  words  of  the  reproof  administered  by 
Julian  to  Horace,  their  attention  was  re- 
called to  passing  events  by  the  slight  noise 
produced  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
door.  With  one  accord  the  three  turned 
and  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  had  come. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

Just  inside  the  door  there  appeared  the 
figure  of  a small  woman  dressed  in  plain 
and  poor  black  garments.  She  silently 
lifted  her  black  net  veil,  and  disclosed  a 
dull,  pale,  worn,  w’eary  face.  The  forehead 
was  low  and  broad ; the  eyes  were  unusually 
far  apart ; the  lower  features  were. remark- 
ably small  and  delicate.  In  health  (as  the 
consul  at  Mannheim  had  remarked)  this 
woman  must  have  possessed,  if  not  absolute 
beauty,  at  least  rare  attractions  peculiarly 
her  own.  As  it  was  now,  suffering — sullen, 
silent,  self-contained  suffering — had  marred 
its  beauty.  Attention  and  even  curiosity  it 
might  still  rouse.  Admiration  or  interest  it 
could  excite  no  longer. 

The  small,  thin,  black  figure  stood  immov- 
ably inside  the  door.  The  dull,  worn,  white 
face  looked  silently  at  the  three  persons  in 
the  room. 

The  three  persons  in  the  room,  on  their 
side,  stood  for  a moment  without  moving, 
and  looked  silently  at  the  stranger  on  the 
threshold.  There  was  something,  either  in 
the  woman  herself,  or  in  the  sudden  and 
stealthy  manner  of  her  appearance  in  the 
room,  which  froze,  as  if  with  the  touch  of 
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an  invisible  oold  hand,  the  sympathies  of 
all  three.  Accustomed  to  the  world,  habit- 
ually at  their  ease  in  every  social  emergency, 
they  were  now  silenced  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  by  the  first  serious  sense  of  em- 
barrassment which  they  had  felt  since  they 
were  children  in  the  presence  of  a stranger. 

Had  the  appearance  of  the  true  Grace 
Roseberry  aroused  in  their  minds  a suspicion 
of  the  woman  who  had  stolen  her  name,  and 
taken  her  place  in  the  house  T 

Not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a suspicion 
of  Mercy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  strange 
sense  of  uneasiness  which  had  now  deprived 
them  alike  of  their  habitual  courtesy  and 
their  habitual  presence  of  mind.  It  was  as 
practically  impossible  for  any  one  of  the 
three  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  adopted 
daughter  of  the  house  as  it  would  be  for 
you  who  read  these  lines  to  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relative  you 
have  in  the  world.  Circumstances  had  for- 
tified Mercy  behind  the  strongest  of  all  nat- 
ural rights— the  right  of  first  possession. 
Circumstances  had  armed  her  with  the  most 
irresistible  of  all  natural  forces — the  force 
of  previous  association  and  previous  habit. 
Not  by  so  much  as  a hair-breadth  was  the 
position  of  the  false  Grace  Roseberry  shaken 
by  the  first  appearance  of  the  true  Grace 
Roseberry  within  the  doors  of  Mablethorpe 
House.  Lady  Janet  felt  suddenly  repelled, 
without  knowing  why.  Julian  and  Horace 
felt  suddenly  repelled,  without  knowing 
why.  Asked  to  describe  their  own  sensa- 
tions at  the  moment,  they  would  have 
shaken  their  heads  in  despair,  and  would 
have  answered  in  those  words.  The  vague 
presentiment  of  some  misfortune  to  come 
had  entered  the  room  with  the  entrance  of 
the  woman  in  black.  But  it  moved  invis- 
ibly; and  it  spoke,  as  all  presentiments 
speak,  in  the  Unknown  Tongue. 

A moment  passed.  The  crackling  of  the 
fire  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  were  the 
only  sounds  audible  in  the  room. 

The  voice  of  the  visitor — hard,  clear,  and 
quiet — was  the  first  voice  that  broke  the 
silence. 

“ Mr.  Julian  Gray  f”  she  said,  looking  in- 
terrogatively from  one  of  the  two  gentle- 
men to  the  other. 

Julian  advanced  a few  steps,  instantly  re- 
covering his  self-possession.  “ I am  sorry  I 
was  not  at  home,”  he  said,  “ when  you  called 
with  your  letter  from  the  consul.  Pray  take 
a chair.” 

By  way  of  setting  the  example,  Lady 
Janet  seated  herself  at  some  little  distance, 
with  Horace  in  attendance  standing  near. 
She  bowed  to  the  stranger  with  studious 
politeness,  but  without  uttering  a word,  be- 
fore she  settled  herself  in  her  chair.  “ I am 
obliged  to  listen  to  this  person,”  thought  the 
old  lady.  “ But  I am  nof  obliged  to  speak  to 


I her.  That  is  Julian’s  business — not  mine.” 
“ Don’t  stand,  Horace ! You  fidget  me.  Sit 
down.”  Armed  beforehand  in  her  policy  of 
silence,  Lady  Janet  folded  her  handsome 
hands  os  usual,  and  waited  for  the  proceed- 
ings to  begin,  like  a judge  on  the  bench. 

“ Will  you  take  a chair  f”  Julian  repeated, 
observing  that  the  visitor  appeared  neither 
to  heed  nor  to  hear  his  first  words  of  wel- 
come to  her. 

At  this  second  appeal  she  spoke  to  him. 
“ Is  that  Lady  Janet  Roy  f”  she  asked,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Julian  answered,  and  drew  back  to  watch 
the  result. 

The  woman  in  the  poor  black  garments 
changed  her  position  for  the  first  time.  She 
moved  slowly  across  the  room  to  the  place 
at  which  Lady  Janet  was  sitting,  and  ad- 
dressed her  respectfully  with  perfect  self- 
possession  of  manner.  Her  whole  demean- 
or, from  the  moment  when  she  had  appeared 
at  the  door,  had  expressed — at  once  plainly 
and  becomingly — confidence  in  the  recep- 
tion that  awaited  her. 

“ Almost  the  last  words  my  father  said 
to  me  on  his  death-bed,”  she  began,  “ were 
words,  madam,  which  told  me  to  expect  pro- 
tection and  kindness  from  you.” 

It  was  not  Lady  Janet’s  business  to  speak. 
She  listened  with  the  blandest  attention. 
She  waited  with  the  most  exasperating  si- 
lence to  hear  more. 

Grace  Roseberry  drew  back  a step — not 
intimidated — only  mortified  and  surprised. 
“ Was  my  father  wrong  f”  she  asked,  with  a 
simple  dignity  of  tone  and  manner  which 
forced  Lady  Janet  to  abandon  her  policy  of 
silence,  in  spite  of  herself. 

“ Who  was  your  father  f”  she  asked,  coldly. 

Grace  Roseberry  answered  the  question  in 
a tone  of  stem  surprise. 

“ Has  the  servant  not  given  you  my  card  f” 
she  said.  “ Don’t  you  know  my  name  T” 

“ Which  of  your  names  ?”  rejoined  Lady 
Janet. 

“ I don’t  understand  your  ladyship.” 

“I  will  make  myself  understood.  You 
asked  me  if  I knew  your  name.  I ask  you, 
in  return,  which  name  it  is  f The  name  on 
your  card  is  ‘Miss  Roseberry.’  The  name 
marked  on  your  clothes,  when  you  were  in 
the  hospital,  was  ‘ Mercy  Merrick.’  ” 

The  self-possession  which  Grace  had  main- 
tained from  the  moment  when  she  had  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  seemed  now,  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  on  the  point  of  failing  her. 
She  turned,  and  looked  appealingly  at  Ju- 
lian, who  had  thus  far  kept  his  place  apart, 
listening  attentively. 

“ Surely,”  she  said,  “ your  friend,  the  con- 
sul, has  told  you  in  his  letter  about  the  mark 
on  the  clothes  T” 

Something  of  the  girlish  hesitation  and 
timidity  which  had  marked  her  demeanor 
at  her  interview  with  Mercy  in  the  French 
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cottage  reappeared  in  her  tone  and  manner 
as  she  spoke  those  words.  The  changes — 
mostly  changes  for  the  worse — wrought  in 
her  by  the  suffering  through  which  she  had 
passed  since  that  time,  were  now  (for  the 
moment)  effaced.  All  that  was  left  of  the 
better  and  simpler  side  of  her  character  as- 
sorted itself  in  her  brief  appeal  to  Julian. 
She  had  hitherto  repelled  him.  Ho  began 
to  feel  a certain  compassionate  interest  in 
her  now. 

“ The  consul  has  informed  me  of  what  you 
said  to  him,”  he  answered,  kindly.  “ But,  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  I recommend  you  to 
tell  your  story  to  Lady  Janet  in  your  own 
words.” 

Grace  again  addressed  herself  with  sub- 
missive reluctance  to  Lady  Janet. 

“ The  clothes  your  ladyship  speaks  of,”  she 
said,  “ were  the  clothes  of  another  woman. 
The  rain  was  pouring  when  the  soldiers  de- 
tained me  on  the  frontier.  I had  been  ex- 
posed for  hours  to  the  weather — I was  wet 
to  the  skin.  The  clothes  marked  1 Mercy 
Merrick’  were  the  clothes  lent  to  me  by  Mer- 
cy Merrick  herself  while  my  own  things  were 
drying.  I was  struck  by  the  shell  in  those 
clothes.  I was  carried  away  insensible  in 
those  clothes  after  the  operation  had  been 
performed  on  me.” 

Lady  Janet  listened  to  perfection — and 
did  no  more.  She  turned  confidentially  to 
Horace,  and  said  to  him,  in  her  gracefully 
ironical  way,  “ She  is  ready  with  her  ex- 
planation.” 

Horace  answered  in  the  same  tone,  “ A 
great  deal  too  ready.” 

Grace  looked  from  one  of  them  to  the  oth- 
er. A faint  flush  of  color  showed  itself  in 
her  face  for  the  first  time. 

“ Am  I to  understand,”  she  asked,  with 
•proud  composure,  “ that  you  don’t  believe 
me  ?” 

Lady  Janet  maintained  her  policy  of  si- 
lence. She  waved  one  hand  courteously  to- 
ward Julian,  as  if  to  say,  “ Address  your  in- 
quiries to  the  gentleman  who  introduces 
you.”  Julian,  noticing  the  gesture,  and  ob- 
serving the  rising  color  in  Grace’s  cheeks, 
interfered  directly  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

“ Lady  Janet  asked  you  a question  just 
now,”  he  said ; “ Lady  Janet  inquired  who 
your  father  was.” 

“My  father  was  the  late  Colonel  Rose- 
berry.” 

Lady  Janet  made  another  confidential  re- 
mark to  Horace.  “ Her  assurance  amazes 
me !”  she  exclaimed. 

Julian  interposed  before  his  aunt  could 
add  a word  more.  “ Pray  let  us  hear  her,” 
he  said,  in  a tone  of  entreaty  which  had 
something  of  the  imperative  in  it  this  time. 
He  turned  to  Grace.  “ Have  you  any  proof 
to  produce,”  he  added,  in  his  gentler  voice, 
“ which  will  satisfy  us  that  you  are  Colonel 
Roseberry’s  daughter  ?” 


Grace  looked  at  him  indignantly.  “Proof!” 
she  repeated.  “ Is  my  word  not  enough  !” 

Julian  kept  his  temper  perfectly.  “ Par- 
don me,”  he  rejoined,  “ you  forget  that  you 
and  Lady  Janet  meet  now  for  the  first  time. 
Try  to  put  yourself  in  my  aunt’s  place. 
How  is  she  to  know  that  you  are  the  lato 
Colonel  Roseberry’s  daughter  f” 

Grace’s  head  sunk  on  her  breast;  she 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  face  changed  instantly  from 
anger  to  discouragement.  “ Ah,”  she  ex- 
claimed, bitterly,  “ if  I only  had  the  letters 
that  have  been  stolen  from  me !” 

“ Letters,”  asked  Julian,  “ introducing  you 
to  Lady  Janet  f” 

“Yes.”  She  turned  suddenly  to  Lady 
Janet.  “ Let  me  tell  you  how  I lost  them,” 
she  said,  in  the  first  tones  of  entreaty  which 
had  escaped  her  yet. 

Lady  Janet  hesitated.  It  was  not  in  her 
generous  nature  to  resist  the  appeal  that 
had  just  been  made  to  her.  Th^  sympathies 
of  Horace  were  far  less  easily  reached.  He 
lightly  launched  a new  shaft  of  satire — in- 
tended for  the  private  amusement  of  Lady 
Janet.  “ Another  explanat  ion  !”  he  exclaim- 
ed, with  a look  of  comic  resignation. 

Julian  overheard  the  words.  His  largo 
lustrous  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Horace 
with  a look  of  unmeasured  contempt. 

“ The  least  you  can  do,”  he  said,  sternly,  “ is 
not  to  irritate  her.  It  is  so  easy  to  irritate 
her !”  He  addressed  himself  again  to  Grace, 
endeavoring  to  help  her  through  her  difficulty 
in  a new  way.  “ Never  mind  explaining  your- 
self for  the  moment,”  he  said.  “ In  the  ab- 
sence of  your  letters,  have  you  any  one  in 
London  who  can  speak  to  your  identity  T” 

Grace  shook  her  head  sadly.  “ I have  no 
friends  in  London,”  she  answered. 

It  was  impossible  for  Lady  Janet — who 
had  never  in  her  life  heard  of  any  body 
without  friends  in  London — to  pass  this 
over  without  notice.  “ No  friends  in  Lon- 
don !”  she  repeated,  turning  to  Horace. 

Horace  shot  another  shaft  of  light  satire. 
“Of  course  not!”  he  rejoined. 

Grace  saw  them  comparing  notes.  “ My 
friends  are  in  Canada,”  she  broke  out,  im- 
petuously. “Plenty  of  friends  who  could 
speak  for  me,  if  I could  only  bring  them 
here.” 

As  a place  of  reference — mentioned  in  the 
capital  city  of  England — Canada,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  is  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
of  distance.  Horace  was  ready  with  another 
shot.  “ Far  enough  off,  certainly,”  he  said. 

“ Far  enough  off,  as  you  say,”  Lady  Janet 
agreed. 

Once  more  Julian’s  inexhaustible  kindness 
strove  to  obtain  a hearing  for  the  stranger 
who  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  “ A lit- 
tle patience,  Lady  Janet,”  he  pleaded.  “A 
little  consideration,  Horace,  for  a friendless 
woman.” 
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“ Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  Grace.  “It  is 
very  kin#  of  you  to  try  and  help  me,  hut  it 
is  useless.  They  won’t  even  listen  to  me.” 
She  attempted  to  rise  from  her  chair  as  she 
pronounced  the  last  words.  Julian  gently 
laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  obliged 
her  to  resume  her  seat. 

“ I will  listen  to  you,”  he  said.  “ You  re- 
ferred me  just  now  to  the  consul’s  letter. 
The  consul  tells  me  you  suspected  some  one 
of  taking  your  papers  and  your  clothes.” 

“I  don’t  suspect,”  was  the  quick  reply;  “I 
am  certain ! I tell  you  positively  Mercy  Mer- 
rick was  the  thief.  She  was  alone  with  me 
when  I was  struck  down  by  the  shell.  She 
was  the  only  person  who  knew  that  I had 
letters  of  introduction  about  me.  She  con- 
fessed to  my  face  that  she  had  been  a bad 
woman — she  had  been  in  a prison — she  had 
come  out  of  a refuge — ” 

Julian  stopped  her  there  with  one  plain 
question,  which  threw  a doubt  on  the  whole 
story.  # 

“The  consul  tells  me  you  asked  him  to 
search  for  Mercy  Merrick,”  he  said.  “ Is  it 
not  true  that  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made, 
and  that  no  trace  of  any  such  person  was  to 
be  heard  off” 

“ The  consul  took  no  pains  to  find  her,” 
Grace  answered,  angrily.  “ He  was,  like 
every  body  else,  in  a conspiracy  to  neglect 
and  misjudge  me.” 

Lady  Janet  and  Horace  exchanged  looks. 
This  time  it  was  impossible  for  Julian  to 
blame  them.  The  farther  the  stranger’s 
narrative  advanced,  the  less  worthy  of  seri- 
ous attention  he  felt  it  to  be.  The  longer 
she  spoke,  the  more  disadvantageous^  she 
challenged  comparison  with  the  absent  wom- 
an, whose  name  she  so  obstinately  and  so 
audaciously  persisted  in  assuming  as  her 
own. 

“Granting  all  that  you  have  said,”  Ju- 
lian resumed,  with  a last  effort  of  patience, 
“what  use  could  Mercy  Merrick  make  of 
your  letters  and  your  clothes  ?” 

“ What  use  f”  repeated  Grace,  amazed  at 
his  not  seeing  the  position  as  she  saw  it. 
“My  clothes  were  marked  with  my  name. 
One  of  my  papers  was  a letter  from  my  fa- 
ther, introducing  me  to  Lady  Janet.  A 
woman  out  of  a refuge  would  be  quite  capa- 
ble of  presenting  herself  here  in  my  place.” 

Spoken  entirely  at  random,  spoken  with- 
out so  much  as  a fragment  of  evidence  to 
support  them,  those  last  words  still  had  their 
effect.  They  cast  a reflection  on  Lady  Jan- 
et’s adopted  daughter  which  was  too  out- 
rageous to  be  borne.  Lady  Janet  rose  in- 
stantly. “ Give  me  your  arm,  Horace,”  she 
said,  turning  to  leave  the  room.  “I  have 
heard  enough.” 

Horace  respectfully  offered  his  arm. 
“Your  ladyship  is  quite  right,”  he  answer- 
ed. “A  more  monstrous  story  never  was  in- 
vented.” 


He  spoke,  in  the  warmth  of  his  indigna- 
tion, loud  enough  for  Grace  to  hear  him. 
“ What  is  there  monstrous  in  it  f”  she  asked, 
advancing  a step  toward  him,  defiantly. 

Julian  checked  her.  He  too — though  he 
had  only  once  seen  Mercy — felt  an  angry 
sense  of  the  insult  offered  to  the  beautiful 
creature  who  had  interested  him  at  his  first 
sight  of  her.  “ Silence !”  he  said,  speaking 
sternly  to  Grace  for  the  first  time.  “You 
are  offending— justly  offending — Lady  Jan- 
et. You  are  talking  worse  than  absurdly 
— you  are  talking  offensively — when  you 
speak  of  another  woman  presenting  herself 
here  in  your  place.” 

Grace’s  blood  was  up.  Stung  by  Julian’s 
reproof,  she  turned  on  him  a look  which  was 
almost  a look  of  fury. 

“ Are  you  a clergyman  f Are  you  an  edu- 
cated man?”  she  asked.  “Have  you  never 
read  of  coses  of  false  personation,  in  news- 
papers and  books?  I blindly  confided  in 
Mercy  Merrick  before  I found  out  what  her 
character  really  was.  She  left  the  cottage 
— I know  it,  from  the  surgeon  who  brought 
me  to  life  again — firmly  persuaded  that  the 
shell  had  killed  mo.  My  papers  and  my 
clothes  disappeared  at  the  same  time.  Is 
there  nothing  suspicious  in  these  circum- 
stances ? There  were  people  at  the  hospital 
who  thought  them  highly  suspicious — peo- 
ple who  warned  me  that  I might  find  an  im- 
postor in  my  place.”  She  suddenly  paused. 
The  rustling  sound  of  a silk  dress  had  caught 
her  ear.  Lady  Janet  was  leaving  the  room, 
with  Horace,  by  way  of  the  conservatory. 
With  a last  desperate  effort  of  resolution, 
Grace  sprang  forward  and  placed  herself  in 
front  of  them. 

“ One  word,  Lady  Janet,  before  you  turn 
your  back  on  me,”  she  said,  firmly.  “ One 
word,  and  I will  be  content.  Has  Colonel 
Roseberry’s  letter  found  its  way  to  this 
house  or  not  f If  it  has,  did  a woman  bring 
it  to  you  ?” 

Lady  Janet  looked — as  only  a great  lady 
can  look,  when  a person  of  inferior  rank  has 
presumed  to  fail  in  respect  toward  her. 

“You  are  surely  not  aware,”  she  said, 
with  icy  composure,  “ that  these  questions 
are  an  insult  to  Me  ?” 

“ And  worse  than  an  insult,”  Horace  add- 
ed, warmly,  “to  Grace!” 

The  little  resolute  black  figure  (still  bar- 
ring the  way  to  the  conservatory)  was  sud- 
denly shaken  from  head  to  foot.  The  wom- 
an’s eyes  traveled  backward  and  forward 
between  Lady  Janet  and  Horace  with  the 
light  of  a new  suspicion  in  them. 

“ Grace !”  she  exclaimed.  “ What  Grace  ? 
That’s  my  name.  Lady  Janet,  you  have  got 
the  letter!  The  woman  is  here !” 

Lady  Janet  dropped  Horace’s  arm,  and 
retraced  her  steps  to  the  place  at  which  her 
nephew  was  standing. 

“Julian,”  she  said.  “You  force  me  for 
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the  first  time  in  my  life  to  remind  yon  of 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  me  in  my  own 
house.  Send  that  woman  away.” 

Without  waiting  to  be  answered,  she  turn- 
ed back  again,  and  once  more  took  Horace’s 
arm. 

“ Stand  back,  if  you  please,”  she  said,  qui- 
etly, to  Grace. 

Grace  held  her  ground. 

“The  woman  is  here!”  she  repeated. 
“ Confront  me  with  her — and  then  send  me 
away,  if  you  like.” 

Julian  advanced,  and  firmly  took  her  by 
the  arm.  “ You  forget  what  is  due  to  Lady 
Janet,”  he  said,  drawing  her  aside.  “ You 
forget  what  is  due  to  yourself!” 

With  a desperate  effort,  Grace  broke  away 
from  him,  and  stopped  Lady  Janet  on  the 
threshold  of  the  conservatory  door. 

“Justice!”  she  cried,  shaking  her  clinch- 
ed hand  with  hysterical  frenzy  in  the  air. 
“ I claim  my  right  to  meet  that  woman  face 
to  face ! Where  is  she  ? Confront  me  with 
her!  Confront  me  with  her !” 

While  those  wild  words  were  pouring  from 
her  lips,  the  rumbling  of  carriage- wheels  be- 
came audible  on  the  drive  in  front  of  the 
house.  In  the  all-absorbing  agitation  of  the 
moment,  the  sound  of  the  wheels  (followed 


by  the  opening  of  the  house  door)  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  persons  in  ttib  dining- 
room. Horace’s  voice  was  still  raised  in 
angry  protest  against  the  insult  offered  to 
Lady  Janet;  Lady  Janet  herself  (leaving 
him  for  the  second  time)  was  vehemently 
ringing  the  bell  to  summon  the  servants; 
Julian  had  once  more  taken  the  infuriated 
woman  by  the  arm,  and  was  trying  vainly 
to  compose  her — when  the  library  door  was 
opened  quietly  by  a young  lady  wearing  a 
mantle  and  a bonnet.  Mercy  Merrick  (true 
to  the  appointment  which  she  had  made 
with  Horace)  entered  the  room. 

The  first  eyes  that  discovered  her  presence 
on  the  scene  were  the  eyes  of  Grace  Rose- 
berry.  Starting  violently  in  Julian’s  grasp, 
she  pointed  toward  the  library  door.  “ Ah !” 
she  cried,  with  a shriek  of  vindictive  delight. 
“ There  she  is !” 

Mercy  turned  as  the  sound  of  the  scream 
rang  through  the  room,  and  met — resting 
on  her  in  savage  triumph — th<j  living  gaze 
of  the  woman  whose  identity  she  had  stolen, 
whose  body  she  had  left  laid  out  for  dead. 
On  the  instant  of  that  terrible  discovery — 
with  her  eyes  fixed  helplessly  on  the  fierce 
eyes  that  had  found  her — she  dropped  sense- 
less on  the  floor. 


A PICfTUliESQUE  TRANSFORMATION. 


IN  the  code  of  romance,  genius  and  afflu- 
ence are  inversely  proportional.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Tremaine’s  studio  presented  a striking 
confirmation  of  the  theory.  Upon  the  im- 
mediate receipt  of  pecuniary  equivalent  for 
the  picture  on  his  easel  depended  the  pacific 
adjustment  of  his  board  bill ; and  the  pic- 
ture was  unquestionably  a work  of  genius. 

It  would  perhaps  be  premature  to  assert 
that  the  artist  was  at  that  time  a full-fledged 
genius ; there  were  hardly  sufficient  data  as 
yet  from  which  to  judge.  Safer  to  regard 
him  merely  as  a talented  young  fellow  who, 
by  a combination  of  fortunate  external  and 
internal  conditions,  had  produced  an  immor- 
tal work.  If  subsequent  productions  sus- 
tained it,  admit  him  a genius;  otherwise, 
otherwise. 

The  subject  was  simple : three  faces — two, 
bright  and  vivid,  in  the  foreground ; a third, 
grave  and  shadowy,  appearing  from  behind. 
Pleasing  at  first  glance,  as  you  gazed  the  pic- 
ture gradually  satisfied  your  inmost  heart, 
flooding  every  nook  and  cranny  with  delight. 
All  elements  to  kindle  human  interest  were 
there,  yet  was  every  thing  idealized,  thus 
widening  the  picture’s  sway.  Love  was  the 
key-note — love  in  its  highest  phase,  dimmed 
by  no  touch  of  sensuality  or  sordidness.  And 
whether  gazing  at  the  young  girl  who,  with 
sweet,  appealing  eyes,  and  blushing,  as  it 
were,  at  her  own  modesty,  shrank  while  she 


clung  to  the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  youth ; 
or,  again,  at  his  fair  young  face,  which,  bright 
with  the  first  light  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pas- 
sionate impulses,  was  softened  and  subdued 
by  her  trust  and  reliance  on  his  strength ; 
or,  finally,  at  the  grave  eyes,  thoughtful 
brow,  and  eloquent  lips  of  the  sage  in  the 
background,  made  yet  more  gracious  by 
their  aspect  of  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  untried  young  lives  before  him : toward 
whichever  of  these  the  glance  was  turned 
it  still  recognized,  underlying  and  elevating 
all,  the  deathless  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its 
varied  forms.  Mr.  Tremaine,  having  added 
the  finishing  touch,  stepped  bock  a few 
paces,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  stood 
contemplating  his  work  in  silence. 

“ I call  that  good,”  he  remarked  at  length, 
with  all  the  candor  of  one  who  is  by  himself. 
“ Hope  it  ’ll  prove  a true  symbol,  and  that 
the  Professor  will  take  the  hint.  Don’t  see 
how  he  can  help  it.” 

Young  men  are  not  invariably  gifted  with 
one  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  any  more 
than  any  body  else ; and  what  they  do  may 
sometimes  happen  to  be  done  with  more  than 
one  purpose.  A work  of  genius  may  elevate 
posterity  a hundred  years  from  now,  yet  be 
thereby  in  no  way  incapacitated  from  min- 
istering to  the  immediate  wants,  or  even  ne- 
cessities, of  its  author. 

Following  close  upon  Mr.  Tremaine’s  re- 
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mark  was  heard  the  well-known  knock  of 
the  Professor,  who,  having  been  cordially 
if  not  obsequiously  admitted,  sat  down  in 
a chair  opposite  the  picture,  and  studied  it 
a while  in  silence.  He  was  not  given  to 
unnecessary  conversation.  Brains,  learning, 
and  money,  taken  in  sufficiently  large  quan- 
tities, will  cure  any  one  of  loquacity,  and 
the  Professor  bore  evidence  of  free  indul- 
gence in  all  three.  Nevertheless  his  ex- 
pression was  simple  and  kindly,  and  he 
looked  like  a benevolent  old  fellow  enough, 
as  why  should  he  not  f 

“ You’ve  been  more  than  successful  here, 
Edward,”  said  he  at  last.  “The  world 
might  remember  you  for  this.” 

Edward  flashed.  So  far,  very  good  in- 
deed. The  idea  of  a board  bill  having  ever 
caused  him  uneasiness ! 

“To  look  behind  the  veil  society  draws 
over  our  real  selves,”  continued  the  Profess- 
or, “and  paint  what  we  are  inwardly  con- 
scious of  being,  or  of  the  capability  of  be- 
coming, is  a great  feat.  You  have  at  once 
caught  and  idealized  the  likenesses ; and  in 
the  most  difficult  part  of  your  subject — the 
maiden,  Hildegarde-^you  have  best  succeed- 
ed. Beautiful  as  she  is,  you  have  painted  her 
soul  rather  than  herself.” 

Edward’s  flush  hereupon  so  deepened  that 
one  might  have  imagined  other  sentiments 
than  pleasure  concerned  in  its  production. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  fact ; he  had  long 
loved  Hildegarde,  the  lovely  ward  of  his  pa- 
tron, the  Professor ; and  in  painting  this  pic- 
ture had  doubtless  thought  to  shadow  forth 
the  fact  to  that  gentleman,  and  prepare  his 
mind  to  know  the  hitherto  carefully  con- 
cealed secret.  He  now  awaited  the  next 
remark  with  some  anxiety;  much  might 
depend  on  it. 

“’Tis  a confirmation  of  my  theory,”  said 
the  Professor,  musingly.  “Who  looks  at 
life  dispassionately,  alone  portrays  it  clear- 
ly. Now  in  this  idealized  conjunction  of 
maidenhood  and  youth  — of  yourself  and 
Hildegarde — is  embodied  the  very  essence 
of  love ; but  had  you  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  passion,  you  could  never  thus 
have  painted  it.” 

Rather  a damper.  “Confound  his  theo- 
ries !”  ejaculated  Edward,  very  much  below 
his  breath.  Evidently  paint-brush  language 
wasn’t  plain  enough.  Must  try  the  other 
way,  then. 

“ I don’t  quite  agree  with  you  there,  Pro- 
fessor,” he  began,  in  a gently  argumentative 
manner.  “ Love,  it  strikes  me,  is  the  best 
teacher — the  truest  expounder.  What  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  in  this  picture  is  due 
to  the  sentiment  inspiring  the  artist  rather 
than  to  his  skill.”  Not  impossible. 

When  people  hear  what  they  have  no  wish 
to  hear,  they  sometimes  say,  in  a harsh  tone, 
“ I don’t  understand  you !”  That  was  exact- 
ly what  the  Professor  said.  Then  he  added, 


“You  don’t  mean  that — ” and  paused, 
looking  full  at  poor  Edward.  Had  Edward 
been  older,  or  wiser,  he  would  have  perceived 
that  the  Professor  wanted,  not  an  explana- 
tion, but  a disclaimer,  and  had  made  the 
pause  in  order  to  give  him  a chance  to  put 
one  in  before  it  was  too  late.  But  he  was 
young  and  foolish,  and  bestowed  not  a 
thought  upon  the  matter.  Having  before- 
hand decided  that  this  would  be  a good  op- 
portunity for  a confession,  he  was  blind  to 
all  bad  omens,  and  out  he  blurted  the  whole 
story. 

The  burden  of  which  was  that  Edward 
loved  Hildegarde,  and  Hildegarde  Edward ; 
only,  by  way  of  eloquence,  or  to  impress  the 
facts  on  the  Professor’s  mind,  the  unhappy 
youth  so  amplified,  varied,  beflowered,  and 
bespangled  them  that  redundancy  could  no 
further  go.  Had  his  listener  been  thirsting 
all  his  life  long  to  hear  just  this  communi- 
cation, he  would  have  repented  ere  it  were 
well  begun ; but  he  had  not  thirsted.  The 
end  came  at  last,  leaving  Edward  with  glow- 
ing cheeks,  kindling  eyes,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  he  had  made  a deep  impression ; 
and  the  Professor — well,  the  Professor’s  face 
was  shaded  by  his  hand,  but  it  was  likely 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed  for  all  that. 

He  remained  undemonstrative  so  long  that 
Edward  began  to  grow  restless.  Not  that 
he  doubted  of  the  result ; his  cause  was  too 
reasonable,  too  well  pleaded  for  that ; but 
he  did  feel  a slight  disappointment  that  the 
response  had  not  come  with  more  gush  and 
spontaneity.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had  os 
good  grounds  for  hope  as  most  young  men 
in  his  position ; and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
untoward  circumstance,  which  he  could  not 
be  blamed  for  overlooking,  ail  might  have 
been  well.  Inasmuch  as  a knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  subsequent  developments,  be  the 
reader  informed  that  it  was  simply  this : the 
Professor  himself  was  in  love  with  Hilde- 
garde ! If  Edward  had  only  known  that ! 

The  Professor,  as  the  world  goes,  had  al- 
ways been  an  excellent  man ; he  had  not  had 
much  occasion  to  be  any  thing  else.  Now 
men  with  a great  amount  of  uninvested  in- 
tellect are  not  always  safe,  as  regards  them- 
selves or  others,  but  it  was  not  exactly  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  enrich  a rival  at 
the  expense  of  both  purse  and  heart,  in  spite 
of  current  fiction.  Nor  could  he  be  severely 
blamed  for  taking  such  advantage  of  a young 
and  handsome  rival  as  a gentleman  on  the 
shady  side  of  life  might  find  possible.  He 
held  two  trumps — his  wealth,  and  Edward’s 
ignorance  of  his  rivalship.  Who  will  say 
he  had  no  right  to  play  them  f At  any  rate, 
he  resolved  to  do  so : the  best  way,  was  the 
next  question. 

The  Professor  pressed  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand  across  his  eyes  and 
down  the  sides  of  his  nose,  then  looked  up 
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at  Edward.  His  expression  was  inscruta- 
ble, his  voice  unusually  musical. 

“ Edward,  I will  be  frank  with  you.  You 
have  surprised,  oven  shaken,  me  not  a lit- 
tle. A father’s  love  and  care  toward  Hilde- 
garde  could  hardly  equal  mine;  but  I am 
not  therefore  blind  to  her  highest  good. 
And  if  I must  be  conscientious  and  judicious, 
do  not  think  me  selfish.” 

Oh  dear,  no ! Edward  would  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  was  poor,  he  knew,  but 
trusted  not  to  be  always  so ; hoped  that  in 
time — 

“The  practice  of  your  art  will  enrich 
you,”  interposed  the  Professor,  stroking  his 
uos©  gently.  “ Yes,  but  does  genius  always 
mean  wealth  t Doesn’t  the  very  excellence 
of  your  picture,  for  instance,  pronounce 
against  its  popularity  T ’Tie  a rule  of  na- 
ture— the  loftier,  the  more  isolated.” 

“ But  might  not  even  that  narrow  circle 
be  sufficient  ?” 

“Well  objected!  Command  the  right 
audience,  no  matter  how  limited,  and  your 
fortune  may  still  be  secure.  Nay,  gain  the 
patronage  of  but  a single  individual  whose 
means  and  taste  are  alike  of  the  first  order, 
and  why  seek  further?  Do  you  take  my 
meaning  ?” 

As  the  Professor  at  this  juncture  inserted 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  elicited  thence 
a gentle  clinking  sound,  the  inference  was 
irresistible.  Edward  started,  with  a glance 
of  questioning  surprise.  The  other  nodded 
his  head  slowly. 

“On  two  conditions,”  said  he,  “both  sim- 
ple and  easy  of  fulfillment,  I engage  to  as- 
sure your  fortune.  First,  all  pictures  you 
paint  are  to  belong  to  me ; second,  you  are  to 
paint  nothing  but  copies  of  the  picture  now 
on  your  easel.  Do  you  agree  V9 

Edward  grasped  the  Professor’s  hands 
fervently.  Could  it  be  true!  How  good! 
how  kind ! how — 

The  Professor’s  mouth  wore  a peculiar 
smile.  “ Now  as  to  terms,”  said  he.  “ For 
the  first  copy  I’ll  give  you  one  thousand 
dollars,  fifteen  hundred  for  the  second,  two 
thousand  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  raising 
five  hundred  dollars  on  every  successive 
copy.  On  your  diligence,  therefore,  will  it 
depend  in  how  many  months  or  years  you 
are  rich.  But  remember,”  emphasized  the 
Professor,  embracing  the  end  of  his  nose 
with  his  forefinger,  “ if  you  paint  for  any 
one  but  me,  or  any  thing  else  than  copies  of 
this  picture,  you  forfeit  all  money  up  to  that 
time  received.  You  understand  T” 

“ Perfectly,  dearest  Professor.  And  when 
I’m  rich  I may  marry  Hildegarde  ?” 

The  Professor  rose,  laid  his  hand  on  Ed- 
ward’s shoulder,  and  looked  fixedly  at  him. 
“ When  you  feel  no  further  neod  for  money, 
she  is  yours,”  said  he.  Edward  burst  forth 
in  incoherent  gratitude,  but  his  benefactor 
turned  away,  and  the  peculiar  smile  was 


broader  than  ever.  “ I have  him  safe,”  he 
murmured,  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  “ And 
she— is  a beautiful — young — girl!” 

Alone,  Edward  lit  a pipe  and  sat  down  to 
reflect  on  his  good  fortune.  But  he  was  not 
as  cheerful  as  he  had  expected  to  be;  he 
looked  almost  discontented.  Somehow  the 
glow  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art  which  he 
had  felt  an  hour  ago  had  vanished.  He 
had  a vague  idea  of  a desecration  some- 
where. A certain  throb  of  the  heart,  half 
fearful,  half  exultant,  which,  when  antici- 
pating the  battle  of  life,  it  had  been  his 
wont  to  feel,  was  missing  now.  Natural : 
his  future  vras  a thing  of  the  past  already ; 
it  stood  there  on  his  easel,  or  chinked  in  the 
Professor’s  capacious  pocket ; it  was  all  the 
same.  What  was  the  picture  but  a huge 
roll  of  bank-bills,  cunningly  contrived  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a work  of  art  ? What 
was  he  but  a coiner  of  money  T Artist  in- 
deed! 

But,  again,  what  more  absurd  th&n  to  in- 
dulge such  feelings ! Was  not  love — Hilde- 
garde— his  aim  and  object?  Therefore, 
what  fear  of  harm  ? With  the  right  to  pos- 
sess must  come  the  power  to  support  her. 
Why  be  foolish  and  romantic?  Life  was 
nowadays  a serious,  practical  business,  not 
a gilded  vision.  Money  first,  then  and  aft- 
erward— Hildegarde.  That  was  the  correct 
principle. 

How  gratified  would  have  been  his  friend 
the  Professor  could  he  have  heard  Edward 
enunciate  it!  He  reclined  in  his  favorite 
easy-chair,  and  stroked  his  nose  abstracted- 
ly. His  face  seemed  to  have  lost  in  a meas- 
ure the  grave  calm  customary  to  it.  It  now 
wore  an  expression  of,  let  us  say,  astuteness. 
He  was  playing  a very  neat  little  game,  in 
which  his  penetrating  intellect  and  worldly 
knowledge  were  serving  him  well.  A deep- 
ly interesting  game,  too.  What  more  fas- 
cinating than  to  take  a nice  fresh  young 
soul,  and,  by  virtue  of  your  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  its  construction,  mould  it 
into  something  quite  at  variance  with  the 
original  design?  What  an  indescribable 
superadded  charm,  should  the  issue  of  the 
experiment  be  fraught  with  the  most  desir- 
able results  to  yourself — nothing  less  than 
the  successful  consummation  of  a romantic 
attachment!  Therefore,  thrice  happy  Pro- 
fessor ! no  wonder  he  smiled  so  peculiarly ! 

True,  carping  persons  might  inquire 
whether,  in  recon stnic ting  other  people’s  na- 
tures, he  might  not  risk  the  symmetry  of  his 
own ; whether  the  record  of  his  researches 
might  not  be  read  on  his  own  countenance. 
The  Professor,  of  course,  was  superior  to 
Buch  innuendoes ; but  I am  not  prepared  to 
maintain  that  he  was  acting  blamelessly, 
for  this  reason — that  he  subsequently  be- 
came the  victim  of  a ghastly  punishment, 
which,  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  he 
must  have  somehow  provoked.  Let  the 
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reader,  if  ho  finishes  the  narrative,  judge  for 
himself. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  and  lovely  cause 
of  these  effects  was  diligently  occupied  in 
her  two  avocations  of  lying  on  the  sofa  and 
novel-reading,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
a note,  the  perfume  of  which  recalled  the 
pipe  of  her  darling  Edward.  While  she 
perused  the  contents,  her  novel  fell  unheed- 
ed to  the  floor.  Of  the  depth  and.  sincerity 
of  her  love  there  could  be  no  question. 

The  letter  read,  the  hand  which  held  it 
fell  to  her  lap ; the  other's  taper  little  fore- 
finger found  its  way  to  her  rosy  mouth ; her 
tender  blue  eyes  opened  very  wide  at  noth- 
ing, and  she  sighed. 

“Oh  dear!"  she  murmured,  “how  dread- 
ful men  are ! And  now  Edward  is  going  to 
be  just  like  the  rest  of  them.  He  never  used 
to  say  any  thing  except  that  he  loved  me 
better  than  his  own  soul,  and  that  I was  the 
inspiration  of  liis  art,  and  all  nice  things  of 
that  kind ; but  now  he's  begun  about  mon- 
ey, and  supporting,  and  business.  I think 
it's  too  bad.  He'll  be  practical  and  hateful 
like  other  men.  I wish  there  wasn't  any 
such  thing  as  money ! It  was  sweet  of  dear 
old  Guardie,  though,  to  be  so  nice  to  Ed- 
ward. And  I suppose  one  must  have  mon- 
ey to  marry  on.  though  its  horrid  to  be  al- 
ways talking  about  it  so.  I wonder  how 
much  '11  be  enough ! I'll  ask  Edward  next 
time  I see  him.” 

Such  a sustained  stretch  of  thought,  rea- 
soning, and  speculation  was  too  exhausting 
for  our  sweet  Hildegarde.  She  resumed  the 
alighted  novel,  and  her  tender  eyes  con- 
templated nothing  in  another  form.  But 
the  contraction  of  her  delicate  little  eye- 
brows when  she  appeared  at  tea  that  even- 
ing could  scarce  be  accounted  for  by  the 
denouement  of  the  tale,  harrowing  though 
it  was.  The  Professor,  however,  was  un- 
usually entertaining,  even  for  him,  and  told 
a most  absurd  story  about  the  misfortunes 
of  a couple  of  young  people  who  had  gotten 
married  without  money  enough  to  pay  the 
minister.  Hildegarde  laughed  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  horror- 
struck  at  the  thought  that  no  longer  ago 
than  the  day  before  she  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  doing  just  such  a thing  herself. 
How  much  she  had  learned  since  then ! As 
the  Professor  had  said,  she  was  now  nothing 
but  a beautiful  young  girl,  ready  to  learn 
any  thing. 

Edward  set  to  work  on  tho  first  copy  of 
his  picture,  and  by  diligent  application 
completed  it  wonderfully  soon.  He  consid- 
ered it  the  superior  of  the  original  in  all  re- 
spects but  one;  that,  strange  to  say,  was 
the  portrait  of  the  youth.  Something  was 
wrong  about  it,  yet  he  could  not  but  con- 
fess it  a better  likeness  of  himself  than 
the  original.  Surely  that  could  not  lie  the 
reason  it  appeared  almost  commonplace 
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beside  the  inspired  features  of  his  first 
creation. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  altered ; and  so  su- 
perlative was  the  excellence  of  the  other 
two  faces  that  he  feared  not  but  that  the 
picture  would  be  approved,  and  forthwith 
invited  Hildegarde  and  the  Professor  to  see 
it.  The  latter  took  his  seat  in  the  critic's 
chair  with  an  aspect  of  unusual  gracious- 
ness, but  ore  he  had  been  looking  at  the  pic- 
ture a minute  Edward  saw  something  was 
out  of  the  way.  Had  he  also  discovered  the 
defective  youth  ? 

“ My  dear  Edward,  is  there  not — the  pic- 
ture in  all  other  respects  is  excellent — but 
is  there  not  a considerable  deterioration  in 
the  expression  of  the  sage  in  the  back- 
ground? Methinks  there  is  less  of  philo- 
sophic repose,  and  more  of  a certain  crafty 
dissimulation  observable  in  tho  copied  than 
in  the  original  countenance.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Hildegarde  ?” 

“ I think,”  replied  that  young  lady,  “ that 
your  portrait  and  Edward’s  are  perfect  im- 
ages ; but  I think  it's  very  mean  in  him  to 
have  made  such  a looking  thing  of  me.  I 
look  as  though  I cared  a great  deal  more  for 
my  dress  and  pearl  necklace  than  for  the — 
the—” 

Hildegarde  pouted  her  pretty  lip ; it  was 
too  much  to  expect  of  her  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence. But  enough  had  been  said  to  prove 
to  Edward's  satisfaction  that  very  nice  peo- 
ple might  bo  very  stupid  critics.  He  forbore, 
nevertheless,  to  make  his  indignation  known, 
more  especially  since  the  Professor  hesitated 
not  to  place  one  thousand  dollars  to  liis  ac- 
count at  the  banker's.  But  ho  also  forbore 
to  demand  of  the  Professor  the  hand  of  Hil- 
degarde, as  he  had  intended  to  do  on  receipt 
of  this  first  installment  of  his  fortune.  A 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hand  did  not  appear 
equal  to  that  sum  in  the  bush ; it  would  be 
wiser — more  prudent — to  paint  one  or  two 
more  copies  first : better  be  on  the  safe  side. 

The  Professor,  under  guise  of  caressing  his 
nose,  watched  the  young  gentleman  covert- 
ly, and  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Really 
it  was  a very  interesting  experiment. 

When  he  and  Hildegarde  had  taken  their 
departure  Edward  stood  for  a few  moments 
regarding  the  two  pictures.  There  was  no 
use  denying  tho  fact;  the  copy  might  be 
better  painted,  but  equal  to  the  original  in 
point  of  expression  it  was  not ! What  should 
be  done  ? 

After  a pause  Edward  took  the  original 
| picture,  carried  it  to  the  dark  closet,  and 
; placed  it  in  the  furthest  corner,  with  its  face 
| toward  the  wall. 

“I'll  copy  my  copy  for  the  future,” said 
he  to  himself.  “ As  long  as  I'm  paid  for  it, 
what’s  the  odds  T” 

Was  it  not,  after  all,  a sign  of  progress? 
Is  not  our  improvement  marked  by  a sense 
of  our  early  deficiencies — a perception  of  a 
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certain  crudity — an  unreality — about  them, 
which  is  abhorrent  to  our  maturer  and  bet- 
ter-trained taste  f And  granting  the  diversi- 
ty of  opinion — some  preferring  the  chaste, 
delicate  coloring  and  expression  of  the  inde- 
scribably awkward  pre-Raphaelite  Madon- 
nas to  the  matchless  grace  and  warm  flesh, 
blood,  and  human  nature  of  the  modern 
French  school — is  it  not  generally  notice- 
able that  upholders  of  the  former  style  are 
deficient  in  that  practical,  business  view  of 
life  which,  after  all,  is  the  aummum  bonum  of 
the  present  day  f 

“ Two  years  gone,  and  not  married.  By 
Jove!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Tremaine,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  yawning.  But  can 
that  be  the  boyish,  immature  young  fellow 
we  have  heretofore  known  by  that  name  T 
Why,  what  a change ! what  an  improvement ! 
Married  or  not,  he  is  positively  transfigured. 
Stouter ; hair  short,  and  parted  behind ; love- 
ly scarf;  entire  absence  of  soft  sentimental- 
ity and  dreamy  abstraction;  instead,  the 
shrewd,  calculating  glance  of  one  under- 
standing, and  not  to  be  cheated  out  of,  his 
highest  good ; and  the  scarcely  perceptible 
lines  at  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  about 
his  mouth  spoke  volumes.  His  friends 
should  congratulate  him;  his  best  friend, 
the  Professor,  often  did. 

But  his  artistic  had  kept  pace  with  his 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  advancement. 
Marvelous  was  the  rapidity  and  proficiency 
of  execution  to  which  he  had  attained.  So 
well  did  he  understand  the  mixing  of  each 
tint,  graduating  of  each  shadow,  and  bright- 
ening of  each  light  that  he  could  almost 
have  managed  it  with  closed  eyes.  It  is 
worth  while  to  copy  one’s  self,  if  for  nothing 
else,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  perfection  cer- 
tain to  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Tremaine,  after  the  remark  above  re- 
corded, produced  a small  leather-bound  book 
from  his  left  breast  pocket,  and  proceeded, 
with  absorbed  and  corrugated  brow,  to  con- 
sult it.  Probably,  judging  from  the  interest, 
the  affection,  with  which  he  lingered  over 
the  contents,  it  contained  extracts  from  the 
more  tender  passages  of  Hil degarde’s  letters, 
interspersed,  perhaps,  with  profound  obser- 
vations, wise  maxims,  and  beautiful  thoughts 
ou  art  and  the  artistic  life. 

“ H’m !”  said  Mr.  Tremaine.  “ Let  me  see. 
Twenty-four — thirty-six — and  five  times  six 
—thirty-nine thousand.  H’m!  No, no!”  he 
concluded,  carefully  replacing  the  book  in 
his  pocket.  “ Can’t  afford  it  sooner  than 
next  year,  anyway;  and  I don’t  believe 
she’ll  mind  waiting.”  And  forthwith  he  set 
to  work  with  renewed  vigor  upon  the  half- 
finished  picture  before  him. 

In  a few  minutes  a smart  rap  on  the  door 
oaused  him  to  pause ; but  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  say  “ Come  in,”  the  door  was 


She  was  very  pretty  and  very  stylish. 
Hat,  chignon,  panier,  high  heels — all  in  per- 
fection ; very  bright-colored  kids,  and  a par- 
asol with  a big  hook  on  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
Her  countenance  evinced  self-possession  of 
the  most  firmly  established  description ; evi- 
dently she  could  have  held  her  own  among 
a corps  of  medical  students  without  blush 
or  shiver.  Her  expression  was  smart  and 
knowing ; no  fool,  but  not  averse  to  a little 
fooling.  In  short,  she  was  an  example  of  all 
the  virtues  appertaining  to  the  girl  of  the 
period ; and  had  it  not  been  Tor  something 
strangely  familiar  in  the  contour  of  her  face, 
we  should  dismiss  the  discussion  of  her  per- 
fections with  a sigh — of  admiration. 

“ That  you,  Hildy  t”  inquired  Mr.  Tremaine, 
glancing  over  his  shoulder.  “ Where’ve  you 
been  these  two  days  ?” 

Hildegardc — for  she  it  was,  albeit  so  im- 
proved from  the  simple,  child-like,  innocent- 
eyed little  girl  we  last  saw — sank  into  a 
rocking-chair,  and  fanned  herself  with  one 
of  Dumas’s  novels,  just  taken  from  the  librar 
ry.  It  was  a hot  day. 

“You’ve  missed  me,  haven’t  you!”  said 
she,  countering  Mr.  Tremaine’s  question  with 
great  piquancy.  “ I declare,”  she  continued, 
“ if  the  man  hasn’t  nearly  finished  another !” 
bringing  a pair  of  tortoise-shell  eyeglasses 
to  bear  on  the  canvas. 

“ I’m  a hard-working  man,  Hildy,”  replied 
Mr.  Tremaine,  laying  down  his  palette  and 
brushes,  and  heaving  a business-like  sigh. 

“ Yes,”  returned  Hildy  the  arch,  “ and  you 
don’t  make  any  thing  in  th#way  of  money 
out  of  it  either,  do  you  f All  for  love  of  me, 
isn’t  it!  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

To  this  spicy  sally  Tremaine  made  no  re- 
ply. He  sat  staring  at  the  door  of  the  dark 
closet,  plunged  in  a brown-study.  Then  his 
eyes  reverted  to  the  picture  on  the  easel, 
and  finally  they  rested  on  Hildegardo  as  she 
sat  with  her  chair  tipped  bock  against  the 
wall,  turning  over  the  pages  of  her  novel. 
She  had  changed,  and  no  mistake. 

“ Do  you  ever  think  of  when  we’ll  bo  mar- 
ried, Hildy  f”  he  demanded,  abruptly. 

“ Why,  of  course  I do,  you  goose,”  replied 
she,  dropping  the  book  to  her  lap,  and  re- 
; garding  him  without  a particle  of  prudish- 
ness. Haven’t  I decided  on  my  dress,  and 
what  it’s  to  cost,  and  who  are  to  bo  the 
bridemaids,  and — ” 

“And  when  the  wedding’s  to  be,  I sup- 
pose,” put  in  Tremaine,  with  some  asperity. 

“ Oh,  that’s  your  business,”  retorted  Hil- 
degarde,  righting  her  chair  and  rising.  “ If 
you’d  ever  thought  of  any  thing  but  monoy 
you’d  have  married  me  long  ago,  you  old 
stingy ! But  you  needn’t  be  cross ; I didn’t 
come  to  discuss  the  matrimonial,  but  just  to 
tell  you  that  Guardie’s  coming  over  here 
; this  afternoon,  and  says  he  wants  to  see  that 
old  thing  you  painted  years  ago — the  first 


opened,  and  a young  lady  entered.  J one,  you  know ; so  you’d  better  set  to  work 
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and  hunt  it  up.  By-by !”  And  the  panier 
vanished. 

Mr.  Tremaine  must  have  been  in  an  un- 
commonly sensitive  mood  that  morning ; his 
usual  imperturbability  seemed  to  have  been 
ruffled  to  quite  a perceptible  degree.  Per- 
haps he  had  been  thinking  of  past  days, 
when  the  “old  thing”  was  yet  in  the  first 
blush  of  creation,  and  Hildegarde  was  all 
unversed  in  the  accomplishments  which  now 
distinguished  her ; in  which  case  he  may  per- 
haps be  excused  for  feeling  somewhat  jarred 
at  the  violence  of  the  contrast  so  abruptly 
obtruded  upon  his  meditations.  Some  peo- 
ple appear  to  regret  old  times,  however  com- 
paratively undesirable,  merely  because  they 
are  old. 

After  sitting  in  moody  contemplation  for 
a while,  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  dark 
closet  and  opened  it.  The  light  from  the 
outer  room  fell  into  it,  disclosing  piles  of 
confused  rubbish  of  all  kinds;  and  in  the 
furthest,  duskiest  recess,  standing  with  its 
face  against  the  wall,  appeared  the  long-hid- 
den picture,  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  his  present  prosperity  had  been  built. 
Stepping  across  the  piles  of  rubbish  encum- 
bering the  floor,  he  brought  forth  the  anti- 
quated production,  and  set  it  on  a chair  by 
the  side  of  his  latest  copy.  Then,  having 
brushed  off  the  accumulated  dust  with  his 
handkerchief,  he  applied  himself  to  a critic- 
al comparison  of  the  two. 

His  first  criticism  was  an  involuntary  cry 
of  surprise.  Surely  that  could  not  be  the 
original  which  he  had  believed  himself  to  be 
all  this  time  reproducing ! Impossible  that 
the  same  man,  with  the  same  soul,  should 
have  painted  the  first  and  the  lost.  How 
then  f The  identity  of  his  soul  or  the  iden- 
tity of  the  picture — which  should  he  trust  f 

It  does  not  often  occur  to  any  one,  the  op- 
portunity to  place  side  by  side  (and  exam- 
ine) the  individual  of  the  past  with  him  of 
the  present.  Probably  when  it  does  the 
sensations  experienced  are  such  as  would 
not  have  been  anticipated.  Memory  fur- 
nishes no  test ; it  is  too  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated -with  the  coloring  matter  of  life  to  be 
trustworthy.  Only  that  into  which  the  very 
essence  of  our  existence  has  been  breathed 
in  a visible  form  can  serve.  Mr.  Tremaine’s 
picture,  embodying  as  it  did  the  innermost 
traits  of  his  disposition  and  character  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  afforded  unsurpassed 
advantages  for  this  interesting  experiment. 
But  Mr.  Tremaine’s  face,  instead  of  express- 
ing, as  one  would  have  expected,  the  grati- 
fied vanity  of  him  who  feels  a just  pride  in 
the  proofs  of  his  advancement,  obstinately 
persisted  in  presenting  the  aspect  of  one 
who  has,  unknown  to  himself,  been  nourish- 
ing for  years  a loathsome  and  deadly  disease 
in  his  very  vitals,  and  has  unexpectedly 
come  to  a realization  of  the  startling  fact. 

On  consideration,  of  course,  the  result  of 


these  tVro  years’  work,  startling  as  it  ap- 
peared, was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  but  for  the  element  of  abrupt- 
ness would  have  produced  not  the  slightest 
impression  on  Mr.  Tremaine.  He  had  laid 
away  the  first  picture  from  a half-acknowl- 
edged feeling  that  it  contained  a subtle 
something  which  he  had  lost  the  power  to 
repeat,  if,  indeed,  it  be  ever  possible  to  re- 
peat what  is  completely  excellent.  But  once 
freed  from  the  presence  of  the  irritant,  the 
irritation  had  soon  subsided  and  been  for- 
gotten, and — consequences  are  inevitable. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
astute  Professor  had  foreseen  the  catastro- 
phe, had  reasoned  that  the  demolition  of  one 
sentiment  would  invalidate  the  foundations 
of  a kindred  one — the  corruption  of  an  ar- 
tistic would  but  precede  the  decay  of  a hu- 
man love;  and  on  these  principles  had  he 
played  his  neat  little  game.  He  deserved  to 
win ; but  his  success,  in  its  ultimate  results, 
was  perhaps  a trifle  too  complete  to  be  al- 
together enviable. 

How  the  question  as  to  identity  of  soul, 
which  the  comparison  of  the  pictures  had 
raised,  was  settled  has  never  been  definitely 
ascertained.  After  a prolonged  scrutiny, 
Mr.  Tremaine  took  up  his  brushes  and  palette, 
seated  himself  before  his  last  copy,  and  be- 
gan to  paint  with  great  earnestness  and  ra- 
pidity, and  with  a wholly  indescribable  smile 
playing  about  his  lips.  With  what  object 
and  issue  will  presently  appear.  But  by  the 
time  the  Professor  and  his  ward  were  due 
the  picture  was  completed,  after  a fashion, 
and  was  placed  side  by  side  with  the  other 
in  a favorable  light  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
And  then  he  waited,  with  a hectic  flush  in 
his  cheeks,  eyes  bright,  and  thrilling  all 
over  with  uncontrollable  excitement,  for  their 
arrival.  Very  undignified  conduct  on  the 
part  of  so  indifferent  and  self-poised  a gen- 
tleman as  Mr.  Tremaine.  Had  he  been  going 
on  trial  for  his  life,  or  more  than  that,  he 
could  not  have  appeared  more  agitated. 

The  knock  at  last ! u Now  for  it !”  mut- 
tered Tremaine  ; and  opening  the  door,  he 
admitted  the  suave  Professor  and  the  fash- 
ionable Hildegarde  arm  in  arm.  The  former 
greeted  him  with  his  customary  oily  and  im- 
pressive courtesy  ; but  with  unprecedented 
rudeness  Tremaine  turned  from  him  and 
directed  a glance  of  as  unprecedented  ear- 
nestness and  feeling  on  Hildegarde.  She, 
however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  by 
devoting  her  entire  mind  to  the  shaking  out 
of  her  skirts,  rearrangement  of  her  scarf, 
and  adjustment  of  her  hair-pins,  adminis- 
tered wholesome  rebuke  to  his  bad  man- 
ners. He  addressed  himself  to  the  Professor : 

“ You  wished  to  see  the  original  design, 
Sir,  of  which  every  thing  that  I have  since 
accomplished  has  been  a reproduction.  The 
request  has  led  to  an  important  discovery. 
If  you  recollect  the  exact  terms  of  our  agree- 
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ment,  you  will  not  require  to  be  informed 
what  that  discovery  is.  Be  kind  enough  to 
compare  the  first  and  the  last.” 

Thus  adjured,  the  Professor  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  turned  his  attention  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

“Ah!  Yes!  Beauti — H’m ! Eh?  What’s 
this  ?”  he  exclaimed,  in  his  harshest  tones, 
as  he  for  the  first  time  took  in  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  comparison.  And  he  directed 
a glance  of  savage  malignity  toward  Tre- 
maine, who  returned  it  with  a somewhat 
haughty  smile.  As  for  Hildegarde,  she 
evinced  her  appreciation  of  the  situation  by 
remarking,  vaguely,  “ Oh,  how  mean !”  and 
giggling  incoherently. 

For  whatever  doubts  may  heretofore  have 
existed  in  regard  to  Edward  Tremaine’s 
claims  to  genius  were  forever  settled  now. 
The  Professor  felt  it,  and  trembled  while  he 
hated;  poor  Hildegarde,  in  her  poor  way, 
acknowledged  it;  and  Tremaine  himself 
knew  it,  and  his  eyes  kindled,  and  his  form 
seemed  to  dilate  with  the  majesty  of  the 
conviction. 

The  two  pictures  were  perfect  in  their 
way.  The  perfection  in  each  brought  out 
and  rendered  more  startlingly  defined  the 
perfection  in  the  other.  Each  seemed  to 
borrow  from  the  other  an  awful  power  that 
penetrated  the  soul,  and  made  it  quiver  to 
the  core.  Between  them  was  dissimilarity 
as  wide  as  the  universe,  and  yet  a terri- 
ble relationship,  impossible  to  mistake,  that 
bound  them  inseparably  together.  Such  is 
the  relationship  and  such  tho  bonds  by 
which  heaven  and  hell  are  united. 

In  the  hasty  touches  which  the  artist  had 
given  his  latest  picture  he  had  but  carried 
out  and  completed  the  fearful  change  that 
had  all  along  gradually  but  surely  been 
working  up  to  this  result.  The  throe  faces 
that  now  looked  forth  from  the  canvas  were 
those  of  three  condemned  souls ; but  deep  as 
were  the  marks  of  misery,  degradation,  and 
despair  written  on  each  of  them,  these  could 
not  hide  the  awful  likeness  to  the  divinely 
inspired  countenances  that  shone  from  the 
neighboring  canvas.  And  the  brightness 
and  ineffable  sweetness  of  the  one  cast  an 
additional  gloom  over  the  murky  darkness 
of  the  other. 

There  was  a silence : then  tho  Professor 
laughed  shortly  and  derisively.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  his  bony  forefinger  sought 
his  thin  nose,  and  he  glanced  up  at  Tre- 
maine with  a sly,  malicious  leer. 

“ Are  you  aware  you’ve  broken  your  con- 
tract ?”  said  he.  “ You  can’t  pretend  to  call 
this  picture  a copy  of  the  original  there ; so 
all  the  money  you’ve  heretofore  received  re- 
verts to  me.” 

Contrary  to  the  good  Professor’s  expecta- 
tion, Tremaine  broke  forth  neither  into  tears 
nor  entreaties.  He  scarcely  seemed,  indeed, 
to  hear  what  was  said,  but  turned  his  eyes 


full  on  Hildegarde,  who  shrank  somewhat 
nearer  to  her  guardian  as  his  glance  fell  on 
her.  When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  resonant 
with  power,  yet  thrilling  with  an  under-tone 
of  sad  and  yearning  tenderness. 

“Come,  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  See,  our 
souls  are  painted  here — pure  and  loving  as 
they  were  once,  and  cloudy  and  hateful  as 
they  now  are.  But  the  spell  he  has  thrown 
on  us  is  broken  at  last!  Ob,  sweep  away 
the  dust  and  stains  that  have  settled  on  your 
heart ! Cast  off  this  slavery,  and  be  my  dar- 
ling little  Hildegarde  again.” 

But  by  this  time  the  Professor  had  recov- 
ered his  rarely  disturbed  equanimity,  and  he 
interposed  in  his  blandest  tones: 

“What  has  occurred,  my  dear  Edward, 
painful  in  itself,  yet  renders  easier  the  task 
of  acquainting  you  with  an  important  alter- 
ation in  the  relations  of  yourself  and  Hilde- 
garde. The  regard  I am  pleased  to  observe 
you  still  retain  for  her  is,  I am  sure,  greater 
than  to  desire  her  marriage  to  a penniless 
artist ; and  I am  convinced  you  will  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  she  has  this  day  consented 
to  become  my  wife,  thereby  securing  both 
the  luxury  and  the  tender  care  which  other- 
wise she  must  have  lost.” 

“ Oh,  Hildegarde,”  cried  Tremaine,  in  deep, 
tremulous  tones,  “can  this  he  the  truth? 
Can  you  leave  me  now,  and  unite  yourself  to 
him  ?” 

“But  you’ve  lost  all  your  money,”  whim- 
pered/Hildegarde,  pettishly ; “ and  Guardie’s 
more  my  style,  too !” 

The  Professor  offered  his  future  wife  his 
arm,  and  they  turned  to  go ; but  the  artist 
detained  them,  pointing  to  a Satanic  phys- 
iognomy peering  from  the  smoky  back- 
ground of  his  latest  work. 

“ It’s  my  duty  to  tell  you — what  seems  to 
have  escaped  your  notice — that  both  speci- 
fications of  our  contract  are  violated.  This 
last  copy  was  painted  for  some  one  else  than 
the  Professor !” 

— Well,  did  the  Professor  marry  Hilde- 
garde? Certainly!  But  then — what  be- 
came of  that  “ghastly  punishment”  you 
spoke  of? 


A FLOWER’S  EPITAPH. 

These  dead  leaves  were  a violet  once 
A tender,  timid  thing, 

A sleeping  beauty,  till  the  wind 
Kissed  it  awake  in  spring. 

Then  for  one  little,  little  hour 
It  knew  love’s  deep  delight: 

Unto  the  wooing  wind  it  gavo 
All  that  a violet  might. 

And  then  it  drooped  and  faded  happily ; 
For,  having  loved,  it  is  not  pain  to  die. 
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THERE  is  a class  of  men  whom  we  all  know, 
of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  purity  of  nature, 
of  quick  sympathy  and  admirable  accomplish- 
ment, who  influence  us  like  exquisite  music,  and 
who,  without  marked  originality  or  commanding 
force,  are  remembered  only  like  music  when  they 
are  gone.  Indeed,  the  fineness  of  nature  which 
is  most  attractive,  the  conscientious  intellect,  so 
to  speak,  to  which  partisanship  is  impossible, 
and  which  pensively  sees  the  equal  reason  of  the 
other  view,  is  incompatible  with  the  quality 
which  makes  leadership,  and  which  most  im- 
presses mankind.  “ Pray  continue  to  be  orna- 
mental,” said  an  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world  to  a young  man  who  began  to  feel  a de- 
sire to  take  his  share  of  the  world's  work.  She 
forgot  that  the  most  exquisitely  wrought  column 
is  yet  of  stone,  and  helps  support  the  architrave. 
The  Chevalier  Bayard  or  Sir  Philip  Sidney  car- 
ries a guitar  upon  a ribbon,  but  his  sword  is 
hung  upon  leather  beneath  it.  He  kneels  in 
graceful  compliment  to  the  queen,  but  he  kneels 
also  in  prayer  to  his  Maker. 

The  charm  of  such  a character  is  resistless. 
How  little  Sidney  did,  yet  how  much  he  is  the 
darling  of  the  history  of  his  time,  as  he  was  of 
his  contemporaries ! Horace  Walpole,  who  call- 
ed Goldsmith  an  inspired  idiot,  is  the  only  En- 
glishman who  sneers  at  Sidney.  He  was  a kind 
of  flower  of  men,  and,  like  other  flowers,  he  nei- 
ther toiled  nor  spun.  A cumbrous  and  stately 
novel  in  the  affected  style  of  his  time,  a noble 
essay  upon  poetry,  and  a few  memorable  sonnets, 
with  his  letter  to  Elizabeth  against  the  French 
marriage,  are  all  that  remain  to  us  of  what  he 
did.  Nobody  reads  his  “Arcadia;”  few  know 
his  sonnets ; his  letter  to  the  queen  is  forgotten. 
But  Sidney  survives.  His  name  is  the  synonym 
of  courtesy  and  grace,  of  accomplishment  and 
valor.  And  he  names  for  us  a whole  class  of 
men,  gentle  and  spirited  as  he  was,  men  of  the 
truest  temper,  of  rare  gifts,  of  subtile  fascina- 
tion, whose  coming  is  bright  as  daylight,  and 
whose  refining  influence  is  a permanent  benedic- 
tion. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  the  name 
of  a young  man  of  this  kind  who  died  not  long 
ago  in  England — Julian  Fane.  A memoir  of 
him  by  his  friend,  Robert  Lytton,  better  known, 
perhaps,  by  his  author’s  name,  Owen  Meredith, 
was  lately  published,  in  which  the  simple  tale  of 
the  wholly  uneventful  life  of  Mr.  Fane  is  so  well 
told  that  the  character  of  the  man  himself  is 
clearly  conveyed,  with  the  beautiful  impression 
of  his  purity  and  grace,  and  some  conception  of 
that  personal  influence  which  Mr.  Lytton  truly 
calls  “incommunicable.”  “ Yet,” he  adds,  “ the 
influence  of  these  men  upon  the  society  they 
adorn  is  too  beneficent  to  be  altogether  evanes- 
cent. Their  presence  animates  and  sustains 
whatever  is  loveliest  in  social  life.  The  world’s 
dim  and  dusty  atmosphere  grows  golden  in  the 
light  of  it.  Their  mere  look  rebukes  vulgari- 
ty. Their  conversation  elevates  the  lowest  and 
brightens  the  dullest  theme.  Their  intellectual 
sympathy  is  often  the  unacknowledged  begetter 
of  other  men’s  intellectual  labor;  and  in  the 
charm  of  their  companionship  we  are  conscious 
of  those  benignant  influences  which  the  Greeks 


called  Graces,  but  which  Christianity  has  con- 
verted into  Charities.” 

Julian  Fane  was  the  son  of  a nobleman,  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  he  was  born  in  1827, 
at  Florence,  the  “city  of  flowers,”  where  his 
father  was  the  British  minister;  nor  was  he  in 
England  until  he  was  three  years  old.  From 
the  first  there  was  the  most  intimate,  affection- 
ate, and  inspiring  relation  between  Julian  and 
his  mother ; nor  did  that  lovely  and  beneficent 
friendship  ever  fail.  Every  year,  upon  her  birth- 
day, he  wrote  to  her  sonnets  of  the  utmost  ten- 
derness and  thoughtfulness,  even  to  the  anniver- 
sary which  recurred  but  a very  short  time  before 
his  death.  In  1841  his  father  went  as  minister 
to  Prussia,  and  with  his  own  fondness  for  music 
and  art,  and  the  singular  charm  of  Lady  West- 
moreland, the  British  legation  became  one  of 
the  most  delightful  houses  in  Berlin — “a  sort 
of  Continental  Holland  House, ”says  Mr.  Lytton, 
“where  Genius  and  Beauty,  Science  and  Fash- 
ion, Literature  and  Politics,  could  meet  each  other 
with  a hearty  reciprocal  welcome.  ” Indeed,  Hum- 
boldt, Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Rauch,  Magnus, 
Begas,  Hensel,  were  all  frequent  guests  of  that 
happy  home. 

Among  such  influences  the  boy,  sensitive  to 
beauty  of  every  form  and  degree,  rapidly  devel- 
oped. His  musical  instinct  especially  was  ex- 
traordinary ; and  while  yet  very  young  he  played 
in  the  presence  of  Meyerbeer  parts  of  one  of  the 
composer’s  new  operas  which  had  been  produced 
only  the  evening  before,  and  of  which  he  had 
carefully  concealed  the  score.  He  asked  in  great 
agitation  who  could  hAve  given  the  boy  the  mu- 
sic, and  would  not  believe  that  it  was  played 
from  memory  after  one  hearing.  When  Julian 
was  seventeen  his  father  officially  attached  him 
to  his  embassy,  and  he  tasted  with  every  advanr 
tago  every  wholesome  pleasure  of  the  life  of  a 
great  European  capital.  But  in  1846,  when  he 
was  nineteen,  he  returned  to  England  to  fit  for 
the  university  at  Cambridge,  which  he  entered 
in  1847. 

All  his  friends  at  Cambridge — and  any  man 
might  be  proud  of  them — break  out  into  praises 
of  him,  like  all  the  English  historians  when  they 
mention  Sidney.  He  came,  an  earl’s  son,  of 
singular  and  winning  beauty,  which  is  not  lost 
in  the  portrait  published  in  the  memoir,  of  un- 
usual accomplishment,  speaking  three  foreign 
languages  fluently,  with  the  self-possession  of 
such  an  experience  of  the  best  society  in  Europe 
as  few  men  ever  enjoy,  but  without  the  least 
pride  or  assumption  or  “ bumptiousness,”  a sim- 
ple, earnest,  lofty-minded  youth.  He  instinct- 
ively sought  the  best  men,  morally  and  intellect- 
ually. One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was  a 
sizar,  a charity  student,  and  a man  of  fine  char- 
acter and  cultivation. 

Fane  was  very  tall,  very  graceful,  and  with  a 
ready  wit  and  constant  play  of  humor.  Mr. 
Lytton,  in  personally  describing  him,  says: 
“ His  extraordinary  mimetic  power  may  be  im- 
agined from  the  fact  that  he  could,  without  the 
aid  of  voice  or  action,  and  solely  by  a rapid  vari- 
ation of  physiognomy,  conjure  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  most  unimpressionable  spectator  the  whole 
pageant  and  progress  of  a thunder-storm.  I have 
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often  watched  him  perform  this  tour  de  force , 
and  never  without  seeming  to  9ee  before  me, 
with  unmistakable  distinctness,  the  hovering 
transit  of  light  and  shadow  over  some  calm  pas- 
toral landscape  on  a summers  noon ; then  the 
gradually  gathering  darkness  in  the  heaven 
above,  the  sultry  suspense  of  Nature’s  stifled 
pulse,  the  sudden  flash,  the  sportive  bickering 
play  of  the  lightning,  the  boisterous  descent  of 
the  rain,  the  slow  subsidence  of  all  the  celestial 
tumult,  the  returning  sunlight  and  blue  air,  the 
broad  repose  and  steady  gladness  of  the  reno- 
vated fields,  with  their  tinkling  flocks  and  rainy 
flowers — the  capacity  of  producing  at  will  such 
effects  as  these  by  the  mere  working  of  a coun- 
tenance which  Nature  had  carved  in  the  calmest 
classic  outlines,  could  only  have  resulted  from  a 
very  rare  correspondence  between  the  intellectual 
and  physical  faculties : and  it  is  no  slight  moral 
merit  in  the  possessor  of  such  gifts  that  he  rarely 
exercised  them  at  all,  and  never  for  the  purpose 
of  ungenerously  ridiculing  his  fellow-creatures.” 

There  is  universal  testimony  to  this  goodness 
of  the  man.  Its  gracious  memory  inspires  every 
one  who  speaks  of  him.  His  familiar  compan- 
ions were  not  many,  and  like  other  men  of  a del- 
icate habit,  he  turned  night  into  day.  His  in- 
terest in  politics  was  strong,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  philosophical  studies,  while  his  fondness  for 
music  and  poetry  was  passionate.  But  all  his 
friends  felt  in  him  chiefly  the  practical  under- 
standing and  grave  sense  of  justice  which  were 
the  solid  basis  of  all  his  brilliancy.  Leaving  the 
university  in  1850,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
the  next  year  was  transferred  to  Vienna,  where 
he  remained  until  1855.  In  1856  he  wa9  at- 
tached to  Lord  Clarendon’s  special  mission  to 
Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  returning  in  1858  to 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  until  1865.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  Lytton  was  intimate  with 
him,  and  his  sketch  of  their  life  together  is  de- 
lightful. They  were  hard  workers,  for  England 
requires  labor  of  her  young  diplomatists,  and  Fane 
had  withdrawn  from  what  is  called  “society,” 
but  only  for  the  greater  pleasure  of  a small  circle 
of  friends.  The  works  of  Henry  Heine  deeply 
interested  him,  and  he  translated  many  of  the 
smaller  poems,  and  was  always,  doubtless,  haunt- 
ed by  the  hope  of  a literary  career.  His  liter- 
ary acquirements  were  very  large  and  various, 
and  always  available.  His  was  one  of  the  cul- 
tivated minds  which  are  like  well-ordered  arse- 
nals, where  every  weapon  is  in  its  place,  and 
burnished  and  ready  for  instant  use.  How  fine 
his  poetic  taste,  and  how  remarkable  his  literary 
skilL,  the  series  of  sonnets  to  his  mother  shows — 
a filial  tribute  of  affection  such  as  few  mothers 
have  ever  received.  He  was  modem  in  his  sym- 
pathies, and  although  he  was  entirely  familiar 
with  the  best  older  English  literature,  he  was 
very  fond  of  Tennyson  and  Ruskin.  But  the 
allurements  of  poetry  did  not  win  him  from  the 
faithful  pursuit  of  his  diplomatic  profession,  in 
which  he  had  a much  higher  consideration  than 
rank ; and  his  professional  memoirs  and  reports 
were  of  the  highest  character. 

In  1866  he  was  secretary  at  Paris,  and,  al- 
though supposed  to  be  a hopeless  bachelor,  he 
was  suddenly  betrothed  and  married  to  Lady 
Adine  Cowper,  with  whom  Lytton  says  that  his 


life  was  of  a felicity  which  any  Greek  philosopher 
would  have  deemed  dangerously  great.  In  the 
same  year  he  resigned  his  post,  and,  to  the  sor- 
row and  surprise  of  many  of  his  friends,  left  the 
diplomatic  profession.  Mr.  Lytton  says  that  he 
felt  that  it  was  a career  which  could  not  satisfy 
his  strongest  moral  and  intellectual  requirements, 
and  would  prove  futal  to  the  development  of 
powers  which  he  perceived  in  himself.  Doubt- 
less, also,  he  felt  his  hold  upon  life  insecure,  and 
his  inclination  to  a literary  career  wa9  shared  by 
his  wife.  He  returned  to  England,  and  seemed 
to  rally.  In  1868  he  took  a house  at  Fotherin- 
gay,  near  to  Apethorpe,  the  seat  of  the  family, 
where  his  wife  sank  after  the  birth  of  a second 
child,  and  died.  Fane  was  himself  ill,  and  from 
that  moment  he  drooped.  In  two  years  he  suf- 
fered with  a cruel  illness,  which  yet  could  not 
touch  his  serene  soul,  and  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1870,  “he  was  apparently  free  from  all  suffering 
save  that  of  extreme  debility.  Midnight  came. 
He  told  his  servant  to  remove  the  candle  from 
before  his  eyes,  saying  that  he  wished  to  sleep. 
The  room  was  darkened ; he  turned  softly  to  his 
rest ; and  those  that  watched  him  withdrew  into 
the  next  chamber  in  order  not  to  disturb  the 
sleeper.  When,  shortly  afterward,  his  brother 
re-entered  from  the  adjoining  room  to  see  if  he 
were  yet  asleep,  he  was  lying  quite  Btill,  with  a 
deep  smile  upon  his  face.  He  seemed  to  be  (and 
wras)  in  a sweet  sound  slumber.  It  was  the 
slumber  of  death.” 

Such  was  the  eventless  life  of  a man  who  has 
left  a profound  impression  upon  the  best  men 
who  knew  him.  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  a gen- 
tleman who,  as  “ Historicus,”  w as  deeply  honored 
in  this  country,  writes  a letter  about  Fane  which 
is  full  of  interest.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  in  it 
that  “on  the  American  civil  war,  which  I have 
always  regarded  as  the  true  touch-stone  in  our 
times  of  real  liberal  belief,  his  sympathies  were 
wholly  on  the  side  of  constitutional  freedom.” 
And  Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  who  w'as  the 
American  minister  at  Vienna  w hile  Julian  Fane 
was  the  English  secretary  there,  says,  “I  never 
found  any  one  out  of  America  more  unswerving 
in  his  belief  and  sympathy,  or  more  intelligent 
and  appreciative  as  to  the  causes  and  progress  of 
that  great  conflict,  than  he  was.  ” Mr.  Harcourt’s 
last  words  of  his  friend  are  veiy  touching: 
“That  so  finished  and  complete  a man  should 
have  perished  so  untimely — that  the  world  should 
know  so  little  of  that  which  is  best  and  highest 
and  most  lovely  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  not  less  sad 
because  it  is  so  common.  You  and  I,  my  dear 

L , were  among  the  few,  the  very  fewr,  to 

whom  it  was  permitted  to  know'  all  that  Julian 
was ; and  whatever  else  may  come  to  us,  it  is 
a gift  for  which  we  shall  always  feel  supremely 
grateful.  If  you  are  able  in  any  degree  to  con- 
vey to  others  less  fortunate  a sense  of  that  de- 
light which  we  have  so  often  drunk  in  his  com- 
panionship, you  will  have  achieved  a work  w*ell 
worthy  of  achievement,  and  I cordially  bid  you 
Godspeed,  wishing  that  I had  the  pow’er,  as  I 
have  the  w ill,  to  assist  you  in  it.” 

Here  was  a man  who  passed  unscathed  the 
tremendous  ordeal  of  prosperity  and  praise  and 
fascinated  devotion,  who  cultivated  carefully  and 
to  the  best  purpose  his  gifts  of  nature,  and  who, 
above  all  and  through  all,  was  a good  man,  and 
whose  influence  was  always  most  elevating  and 
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purifying.  He  is  a name  only,  and,  nnassociated 
with  any  conspicuous  achievement,  it  is  a name 
which  will  presently  perish.  But  there  have 
been  few  memoirs  lately  published  which  reveal 
a character  so  beautiful  or  a life  more  opulent 
in  ennobling  influences. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  amused  and  amazed  the 
other  day  upon  being  told  that  it  was  unfriendly 
to  the  clerical  profession.  It  was  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  it  is  often  told  that  it  preaches 
and  proses,  and  makes  itself  a kind  of  pulpit  at 
the  back-door  of  the  Magazine,  so  that  the 
reader  can  not  escape  without  a sermon.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  most  readers  need  the  sermon, 
and  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  their 
preacher.  But  if  the  Chair  may  honestly  prefer 
any  claim  to  the  cloth,  it  is  upon  the  ground  of 
friendship  for  it.  IIow  often  has  it  not  exposed 
the  real  hardships  of  the  clerical  life,  the  enor- 
mous and  various  expectation,  and  the  wretched 
remuneration!  The  clergyman  is  expected  to 
be  both  master  and  servant ; to  be  at  every 
body's  call  for  any  purpose  all  the  week,  and  on 
Sunday  to  be  learned  and  eloquent,  botli  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening.  If  a parishioner 
strolls  into  church,  and,  arousing  from  his  nap 
during  the  sermon,  thinks  that  he  recognizes 
some  sentence  that  he  ha9  heard  before,  how 
wroth  he  is  with  a minister  who  is  always 
preaching  old  sermons ! 

The  recent  jubilee  at  Mr.  Beecher’s  church,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  not  only  very  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing, but  it  was  a text  for  many  meditations. 
With  the  immense  growth  of  the  press  and  the 
development  of  the  lyceum  in  this  country,  the 
standard,  both  of  expectation  and  of  perform- 
ance, in  all  kinds  of  oratorical  appeal,  is  swiftly 
raised.  If  you  add  the  fact  that  the  official  dig- 
nity of  the  clerical  profession  necessarily  de- 
clines when  men  are  measured  not  by  the 
function,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dis- 
charged, many  of  the  phenomena  of  clerical  life 
are  explained.  The  strict  and  universal  eccle- 
siastical organization  of  the  Roman  Church, 
which  no  other  has  equaled,  is  rivaled  in  effect 
among  the  other  churches  by  the  social  and 
esthetic  appliances  of  another  kind.  There  is 
now  a tendency  to  a union  of  club  life  with  the 
church  organization.  The  church  parlor,  with 
all  its  resources,  is  the  sign  that  the  time  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  solemn  Sab- 
bath appeal.  The  old  Puritan  New  England 
meeting-house,  bare  and  cold  and  repulsive,  in 
which  comfort  was  a sin,  and  whose  hard  and 
straight  pews  and  universal  severity  proclaimed 
that  asceticism  is  itself  a virtue,  was  hardly  more 
different  from  the  “ mass  house”  than  from  the 
luxurious  modern  temple,  with  all  its  secular 
accessories. 

But  the  modem  spirit  is  the  true  one,  for  it 
does  not  postpone  religion  to  one  day  and  to  a 
gloomy  place,  but  mingles  it  with  the  week  and 
with  the  common  details  of  life.  The  clergy- 
man is  no  more  an  austere  and  separate  being, 
a part  of  a system,  a functionary.  He  is  not  a 
lay  figure,  draped  with  respectable  robes,  nor 
reverend  ex  officio,  but  he  is  tried  as  all  other 
men  are,  and  is  powerful  and  influential  os  they 
are,  only  by  the  force  of  his  own  individuality. 
Of  course  this  tends  to  make  the  profession  a 
reality.  Intellect  and  character  are  the  only 


vital  personal  forces ; and  the  eloquence  which 
charms  is  no  longer  permanent  in  the  pulpit  if 
it  be  not  sustained  by  character.  The  answer 
which  was  made  for  Pope  Alexander,  that  he 
had  done  something  not  as  pope,  but  as  Rod- 
rigo Borgia,  no  longer  avails.  The  rejoinder  to 
that  answer  is  now  the  controlling  faith  of  soci- 
ety: “When  Rodrigo  Borgia  goes  to  torment 
for  that  offense,  what  will  become  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander ?”  The  man  is  no  longer  separated  from 
the  priest.  The  new  faith  is  that  the  goodness 
of  the  man  is  the  power  of  the  priest. 

And  it  is  due  to  the  same  tendency  that  relig- 
ion is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  a life,  and  not  a 
ceremony  or  a creed.  John  Wesley's  fancy  that 
creeds  were  only  the  fashion  of  spiritual  clothes, 
so  to  speak,  is  not  a figure  only,  but  a profound 
truth.  The  important  fact  is  the  substance — 
that  is,  clothes,  not  the  fashion  in  which  they 
are  made,  which  is  the  creed.  And  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  the  relaxation  of  rigorous  sec- 
tarian lines.  The  difference  between  Mr.  Beech- 
er’s father  in  Park  Street  Church,  in  Boston, 
half  a century  ago,  and  Mr.  Beecher  himself  in 
his  own  Plymouth  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  to-day, 
is  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  change. 
The  gain  to  the  clergyman,  both  in  influence  and 
self-respect,  is  immense.  He  is  honored  not  as 
a piece  of  a hierarchy  and  ceremonially,  but  for 
himself  and  actually. 

Naturally,  also,  this  fact  has  two  results : those 
who  still  hold  by  the  old  ceremonial  tenure  lose 
consideration ; and  those  who  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  are  proportionally  honored.  The  cry 
of  sensationalism  in  preaching  comes  mainly 
from  the  former.  It  means  that  which  im- 
presses and  attracts  the  multitude.  But  there 
is  scarcely  one  great  preacher  to-day  who  is  not, 
in  a certain  way,  sensational.  To  use  all  the 
legitimate  resources  of  the  orator  is  to  be  sensa- 
tional ; and  therefore  all  the  famous  orators  of 
the  church  have  been  of  this  kind.  Indeed, 
how  can  any  man  who  believes  that  Christianity 
verified  itself  by  miracles  complain  of  sensation- 
alism in  preaching  ? On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
ceremony  vanishes,  and  the  reverend  robes  dis- 
appear, leaving  the  man  below,  he  must  be  a man 
who  stands  firmly  and  squarely  upon  his  feet, 
brave,  clear-eyed,  sincere,  lofty,  simple,  devoted, 
or  he  will  go  with  his  clothes.  AH  men  naturally 
follow  a leader.  But  he  must  be  a leader,  and 
he  must  show  that  he  is  a leader.  This  is  what 
the  chiefs  of  sects  have  always  done — Calvin, 
Pope  Gregory,  George  Fox,  John  Wesley.  The 
rule  is  now  becoming  universal  It  is  not  enough 
to  wear  the  badge  of  any  of  these,  if  you  have  not 
the  character  and  the  power  w'hich  no  badge  can 
confer. 

But  the  demands  upon  a clergyman,  as  we 
have  often  said,  are  excessive  and  unreasonable. 
To  demand  of  a preacher  two  finished  and  Admi- 
rable sermons  every  week  is  preposterous.  If, 
however,  he  chooses  to  preach  them,  and  can 
preach  them,  nobody  will  complain.  But  to  the 
critical,  intelligent,  trained,  and  thoughtful  au- 
dience of  to-day  a sermon  must  have  something 
of  the  quality  of  Bossuct’s  before  the  French 
court,  or  it  will  seem  halting  and  vapid.  Such 
sermons  as  were  formerly  acceptable  could  not 
now  satisfy.  When,  as  in  many  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  mass  of  people  depend  upon  the  pulpit 
both  for  secular  and  for  religious  instruction,  a 
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plain,  didactic  homily  is  enough.  But  when  the 
people  are  cultivated,  quick,  and  perceptive; 
when  they  read  the  best  books,  are  familiar  with 
the  progress  of  scientific  and  moral  speculation, 
and  every  week  hear  upon  the  lyceum  platform 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  the  trained 
roasters  of  certain  departments — the  Sunday 
preacher  must  not  hope  that  he  can  charm 
them  or  hold  them  by  any  thing  which  is  mere- 
ly perfunctory.  Nor  can  he  reply  that  the 
Sunday  object  is  worship  and  not  instruction, 
for  the  modem  church  magnifies  the  sermon: 
and  the  sermon,  not  the  prayer,  is  the  real  in- 
terest. 

Preaching,  indeed,  is  but  a part  of  the  clerical 
duty.  The  great  ordinances  of  marriage  and 
burial,  and  in  general  of  what  is  called  rdigious 
care,  are  attached  to  the  clerical  profession. 
But  all  these  now  depend  upon  character,  and 
not  upon  the  cloth.  Even  the  Pope  Alexander 
could  not  console  the  dying  sinner  who  despised 
Rodrigo  Borgia.  And  the  law  is  universal.  A 
perfunctoiy  consolation  no  self-respecting  man 
would  administer.  True  consolation,  elevation, 
support,  so  far  as  they  can  proceed  from  another, 
proceed  from  character  only.  This  was  the 
moral  of  the  beautiful  festival  at  Plymouth 
Church.  And  as  the  clerical  profession  is  ben- 
eficially powerful  in  the  degree  that  it  is  not 
ceremonial  merely,  and  as  this  is  the  plain  tend- 
ency of  the  time,  how  could  the  Easy  Chair 
that  thinks  so  be  in  any  just  sense  indifferent  or 
unfriendly  toward  it  ? 

The  pleasure  of  Mr.  Easy  Chairs  company 
was  lately  requested  at  what  was  called  “a 
child’s  hop,”  and  Mr.  Easy  Chair  accepted  the 
invitation  with  very  great  satisfaction.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  children,  and  a great  deal  of 
love  for  them.  He  knew  that  it  is  their  nature 
to  hop  and  to  run  and  to  shout  and  to  rejoice, 
and  he  repaired  to  the  proper  place  at  the  hour 
named . That  hour,  indeed,  was  suspicious,  for 
it  was  eight  o'clock,  and  that  is  very  nearly  the 
hour  when  most  children  should  be  going  to  bed. 
Mr.  Easy  Chair  found  the  room  brilliantly  light- 
ad,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers ; and 
presently  the  guests  began  to  assemble.  There 
were,  first  of  all,  a party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  full  dress,  and  then  a larger  party  of  very 
much  smaller  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  same 
general  kind  of  magnificence.  Indeed,  there  was 
an  extravagance  of  costliness  and  richness  in  the 
dresses  of  the  smaller  people  which  caused  Mr. 
Easy  Chair  to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  some 
imperial  or  royal  embassy  lately  arrived  from 
Lilliput. 

He  therefore  presently  turned  and  asked  a 
neighbor  of  his  own  size  when  the  child ren  might 
be  expected  to  appear.  And  to  his  amazement, 
he  received  a look  of  astonishment  and  no  an- 
swer. 

“Bnt  I pray  you,  madam e,  who  are  these 
wonderfully  dressed  small  people  whose  costume 
is  a grotesque  reproduction  of  yours  and  that  of 
the  other  ladies  ? and  who  in  particular  is  that  re- 
markable little  figure  with  a fan  in  her  hand,  and 
simpering  to  the  little  fellow  in  velvet  beside  her  ? 
Are  they  indeed  princes  and  princesses  of  Lil- 
liput?” 

“ That  is  my  daughter,  Sir,”  was  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Easy  Chair’s  neighbor,  glaring  at  him,  as  it 


were,  and  sweeping  awuy  with  a rustling  dignity 
that  was  withering. 

Then  it  was  explained.  These  elaborately 
dressed  little  people  were  the  children  who  were 
to  hop.  Futile  expectation  ! Mr.  Easy  Chair 
might  as  well  have  expected  to  see  his  grand- 
mother hop  at  the  age  of  ninety.  These  superb 
small  people  did  only  what  their  elders  would 
have  done.  They  looked  at  each  other's  fine 
dresses  and  displayed  their  own.  Those  who 
had  not  necklaces  envied  those  who  had.  The 
boys  who  were  fairly  out  of  the  nursery  had  an 
air  of  grave  seniority  that  wras  profoundly  de- 
pressing. There  were  even  signs  of  ennui,  as  if 
dancing  were  very  well  for  those  w’ho  were  still 
young.  And  by-and-by  there  was  supper,  and 
truly  it  was  splendid.  Then  more  dancing;  and 
later,  at  Mr.  Easy  Chair  knows  not  what  hour, 
there  was  the  gay  confusion  of  departure,  and 
the  pretty  parody  w as  over. 

It  was  certainly  pretty,  but  it  was  a very  sober 
spectacle.  Children  are  naturally  gay,  and  they 
frolic  and  dance  and  romp  with  a will.  But 
childhood  seemed  to  have  been  eliminated  from 
these  little  folks.  They  were  sallow  and  anx- 
ious and  worn.  And  how  stupid  and  sleepy 
they  must  have  been  next  morning!  And  how 
unwillingly,  with  no  shining  morning  face,  they 
must  have  crept  to  school ! And  what  poor  lit- 
tle abused  bodies  they  are,  and  how  surely  the 
freshness  and  charm  of  life  arc  being  destroyed 
for  them!  Yet,  Mrs.  Ad  sends  her  children, 
and  what  can  Mrs.  Bad,  Cad,  and  Dad  do  but 
send  theirs?  And  if  Mrs.  Thompson’s  daughter 
has  a silk  dress  caught  up  and  flounced  with  lace 
and  flowers,  I know,  my  dear,  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  have  your  daughter  disgraced,  and  I 
take  c&re  that  our  dear  girl  shall  be  os  splendid 
as  any  of  them ! 

These  are  the  lessons  that  the  children  learn, 
and  in  turn,  as  parents,  teach.  And  it  is  curi- 
ous that  the  American  theory  of  every  body's 
being  as  good  as  any  body  has  this  perversion, 
that  every  body  must  dress  and  do  as  any  body 
does.  Every  body  who  yields  to  the  mania  of 
extravagance  for  children  makes  it  harder  for 
evety  body  else  not  to  yield.  But  there  is  no 
use  in  preaching  about  it,  if  only  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  is  requested  at  a child’s  hop. 
Then  you  see  for  yourself.  There  is  nothing 
more  melancholy  than  such  a spectacle  at  a 
watering-place  hotel.  The  forward  rudeness  of 
the  poor  little  overdressed  figures  is  pitiful. 
The  sweet  modesty  of  childhood,  the  breezy 
bloom  of  health  upon  the  cheek,  the  plain,  sim- 
ple dress,  the  artless  ardor  of  joy — all  that  is 
loveliest  in  the  lovely  age  is  wanting  at  the 
child's  hop. 

Mr.  Easy  Chair  sought  the  neighbor  of  whom 
he  had  asked  information,  and  said  to  her: 
44  Madame,  w*ho  is  responsible  for  all  this  ?”  But 
she  eluded  him  with  terror,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
maniac.  Yes,  she  really  fled  before  the  terror 
of  hearing,  44  Thou  art  the  woman.”  For  that  is 
the  answer  to  the  question.  Every  parent  who 
fosters  this  kind  of  extravagance  steals  the 
bloom  from  her  child's  cheek  and  the  freshness 
from  her  heart  and  the  charm  from  her  life. 
The  one  question  of  her  destiny  becomes,  44  Who 
can  give  me  pearls  and  fine  dresses,  equipages 
and  a 6plendid  house?”  As  Mr.  Easy  Chair 
gazed  at  the  melancholy  scene  he  recalled  the 
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bitterness  of  Swift  and  of  Carlyle.  The  unutter- 
able anguish  of  Carlyle,  his  stormy  and  Titanic 
contempt,  are  due  to  his  clear  perception  of  the 
fact  that  the  misery  could  be  so  easily  avoided. 
If  it  were  fate,  he  could  be  as  calm  as  the  Greek. 
But  his  feeling  is  rage  that  we  who  might  so 
easily  make  the  world  a heaven,  choose  to  make 
it  a hell.  4 4 In  the  fear  of  the  Lord/’  said  an 
old  preacher,  fervently — 44  train  up  your  child  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  then  he  will  make  the 
devil  and  all  his  angels  fear  him.  ” 

Mr.  Easy  Chair  was  about  saying  sqmething 
of  the  kind  to  the  mother  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant little  person  in  the  room,  when  he  saw  her 
precipitately  escaping. 

The  arrival  from  England  of  Mr.  Froude,  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  of  Sir.  George  Macdonald, 
and  of  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  to  lecture  in  this 
country  during  the  winter,  only  shows  how  the 
lyceum,  which  was  so  often  thought  to  be  a 
transient  popular  fancy,  has  become  a fixed  pop- 
ular institution.  There  are  no  names  more  emi- 
nent in  contemporary  literature  and  science  than 
those  of  Mr.  Froude  and  of  Mr.  Tyndall,  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Yates  come  to  America 
to  find  multitudes  of  friends  awaiting  them. 

The  themes  of  the  lecture  system  in  this  coun- 
try are  various  and  amusing.  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  a new  and  eclectic  form  of  popular  enter- 
tainment. For  som^  rears  courses  of  lectures 
by  the  same  speaker,  or,  indeed,  by  different 
speakers,  have  not  been  well  sustained  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  except  when  the  lecturer  was 
a person  of  great  fame.  The  old  course  of  grave 
literaiy  lectures  was  modified  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  war  by  the  introduction  of  politics,  or 


rather  of  political  morality,  as  a topic.  Since 
the  war  it  has  been  further  changed  by  a large 
infusion  of  the  purely  humorous  element;  and  at 
present  the  great  and  most  successful  courses — 
the  “star”  courses,  as  they  are  called — in  the 
chief  cities  comprise  lectures  of  every  kind,  lit- 
erary, scientific,  political,  humorous,  with  read- 
ings of  every  kind,  concerts,  and  even  dramatic 
performances.  A Western  paper  says  that  the 
lyceum  is  now  a system  of  strolling  players  for 
the  amusement  of  the  country.  It  says  sa  de- 
risively. But  if  Froude  and  Tyndall,  and  Beech- 
er and  Phillips,  and  Anna  Dickinson  and  Mrs. 
Stow'e,  and  Theodore  Thomas’s  orchestra  aud 
Rubinstein,  are  the  stock  company,  the  strolling 
players  are  perhaps  likely  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  country. 

The  old  sarcasm  was  that  they  were  peripatetic 
philosophers,  lay  circuit  riders,  vagabonds,  who 
declaimed  articles  from  the  encyclopedia  to  won- 
dering rural  audiences,  and  were  exceedingly 
overpaid.  That,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  a peculiar 
grievance.  But  who  that  heard  the  dear  vaga- 
bond Thackeray,  or  listened  to  the  Christinas 
chimes  ringing  from  the  tongue  of  Dickens,  or 
saw  the  aboriginal  glacier  with  Agassiz,  but 
counts  the  event  among  the  happiest,  in  its  kind, 
of  his  life  ? It  is  as  well  to  call  them  strollers  as 
by  any  other  name.  But  over  that  platform  are 
likely"  to  stroll  many  of  the  famous  men  and 
women  who  have  made  themselves  our  friends 
before  we  see  them,  and  with  whom  we  thus  have 
a personal  association  forever.  And  it  is  not  the 
least  valuable  or  significant  fact  in  the  history  of 
that  platform  that  it  is  likely  to  attract  such  men 
os  England  has  now  sent  to  us,  and  who  have 
been  every  where  most  kindly  welcomed. 


Chita's  litrartj  Jltrorh. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

THERE  are,  we  trust,  a great  many  who  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Michael  Faraday  through  Mr.  J.  II. 
Gladstone’s  little  book,  Michael  Faraday  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  who  would  be  deterred  from 
attempting  the  larger  biography  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones.  The  volume  before  us  is  a small  one  of 
220  pages,  and  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  or 
sections,  containing  respectively  44  the  story  of 
his  life,”  a 44  study  of  his  character,”  the  44  fruits 
of  his  experience,”  “ his  method  of  w'riting,”  aud 
a consideration  of  44  the  value  of  his  discoveries.” 
There  are  many  considerations  which  make  the 
life  of  this  great  and  good  man  a worthy  sub- 
ject of  stady,  and  cause  us  to  congratulate  our 
readers  that  it  is  thus  put  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  What  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  told 
young  Faraday  echoes  the  popular  impression 
respecting  science — “She  is  a harsh  mistress, 
and  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  but  poorly  re- 
wards those  who  devote  themselves  to  her  serv- 
ice.” Yet  Michael  Faraday,  who  commenced 
life  as  an  errand-boy,  and  who  throughout  life 
depended  on  his  own  exertions  for  his  daily 
bread,  by'his  assiduity,  earnestness,  and  single- 
heartedness  of  aim,  climbed  from  the  lowest 
round  as  a laboratory  assistant  to  the  highest, 


the  superintendent  of  house  and  laboratory,  with 
the  subsequent  offer,  declined,  of  the  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  by  his  simple  and  temper- 
ate habits  reserving  time  sufficient  for  those  inves- 
tigations and  experiments  in  science  which  place 
him  among  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world. 
We  have  no  desire  to  underrate  a classical  and 
collegiate  education,  yet  the  life  of  Michael  Fara- 
day is  au  inspiration  to  every  man  who  in  his 
youth  has  been  denied  the  privilege  of  the  high-  , 
est  and  best  culture,  and  yet  whose  matured 
tastes  all  tend  toward  scholarship.  One  of  the 
ablest  geologists  of  England,  Hugh  Miller,  was 
a stone-mason ; the  ablest  of  modern  geogra- 
phers, Dr.  Livingstone,  was  a factory  hand ; one 
of  the  ablest  linguists  of  the  age,  Elihu  Burritt, 
was  a blacksmith ; and  one  of  the  chief  scientists 
of  this  scientific  age,  Michael  Faraday,  was  a 
bookseller’s  errand-boy,  who  never  had  any  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek,  but  depended  on  friends 
for  the  nomenclature  of  his  chemical  substances, 
and  yet,  though  he  never  passed  through  a uni- 
versity, was  made  a member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London.  He  combined  in  a re- 
markable degree  the  skepticism  of  the  man  of 
science  and  the  faith  of  the  humble  Christian. 
The  scientist  is  almost  of  necessity  a skeptic.  It 
i9  his  business  to  doubt,  and,  doubting,  to  test, 
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try,  investigate.  As  a scientist  Michael  Faraday 
was  peculiarly  skeptical.  ‘ 1 If,”  says  he,  44  Grove, 
or  Wheatstone,  or  Gassiot,  or  any  other,  told  me 
of  a new  fact,  and  wanted  my  opinion  either  of 
its  value,  or  the  cause,  or  the  aid  it  could  give 
on  any  subject,  I never  could  say  any  thing  until 
I had  seen  the  fact."  He  was  thus  a constant 
experimenter,  relied  wholly  on  personal  observa- 
tion, never  on  the  testimony  of  others ; and  yet, 
along  with  this  intense  determination  to  base 
every  scientific  conclusion  on  actual  and  ob- 
served trial,  was  a simple  and  single-hearted 
faith  in  God  and  Divine  truth.  Michael  Fara- 
day was  throughout  his  life  a member  of  the 
Sandemanian  Church,  a simple  Scotch  sect  of  j 
Congregationalists,  during  most  of  his  life  an 
elder,  and  he  frequently  preached  on  the  Sabbath. 
He  was  not  only  intensely  conscientious,  he  was 
sincerely  and  simply  devout,  a man  of  prayer,  a 
lover  of  Scripture,  which  he  quoted  frequently 
and  fluently,  and  a firm  believer  in  Divine  Prov- 
idence. Apart  from  these  isolated  facts  and 
traits,  which  bear  their  own  peculiar  lesson,  Mi- 
chael Faraday  was  a man  so  genial,  so  quiet,  so 
faithful  to  truth  and  duty,  so  assiduous,  so  reso- 
lute in  the  pursuit  of  his  single  aim  in  life,  so 
truly  great  and  good  in  the  highest  and  best  sense 
of  the  term,  that  it  does  one  good  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  the  reader  rises  from  the 
perusal  of  this  little  volume  inspired  with  a new 
purpose  to  achieve,  by  the  same  habits  of  tem- 
perance and  industry,  and  by  the  same  virtues 
of  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  single-heartedness, 
a success  in  his  chosen  life,  whatever  that  life 
may  chance  to  be. 

William  L.  Stone  embodies  in  one  handsome 
volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  the  History 
of  New  York  City  from  the  Discovery  to  the  Pres- 
ent Day  (Virtue  and  Yorston).  This  history  is 
divided  into  three  periods : the  first,  the  era  of 
the  Dutch  possession  ; the  second,  the  era  of  En- 
glish possession,  ending  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  in  1783;  the  third,  the  history  of  the 
American  metropolis  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  twenty  engravings  on  steel,  including  por- 
traits of  several  prominent  governors  of  the 
State  and  generals  in  the  American  army,  and 
with  over  eighty  wood-engravings.  These  last 
afford  in  themselves  a curious  illustration  of  the 
progress  of  history.  The  pen  could  not  possibly 
describe  the  changes  which  two  centuries  have 
produced  as  graphically  as  the  artist  has  done 
by  reproducing  in  fac-similc  a view  of  the  city 
of  New  Amsterdam  as  it  appeared  toward  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  time 
it  contained  a hundred  and  twenty  houses  and 
one  thousand  inhabitants ; nor  is  the  contrast 
less  striking  which  is  afforded  by  a comparison 
of  some  of  the  public  buildings  of  even  half  a 
century  ago  with  those  of  to-day,  or  Fulton’s 
first  steamboat,  the  Clermont , with  the  Thomas 
Powell  of  to-day.  Mr.  Stone  has  had  access  to 
much  original  material  never  before  published, 
embracing  reported  conversations  w ith  such  men 
as  Aaron  Burr,  Chancellor  Livingston,  John  Jay, 
Robert  Morris,  and  Josiah  Ogden  Hoffman.  His 
pages  give  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  has 
been  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  examina- 
tion of  ever)'  question,  and  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  results  to  which  his  investigations 
have  led  him.  He  does  not  hesitate,  for  instance, 


to  deny  to  Hendrick  Hudson  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  land  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  and 
impugns  the  claim  of  Robert  Fulton  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  steamboat.  Thus,  while  his  vol- 
ume is  written  in  a style  whose  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  will  render  it  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  it  can  also  hardly  fail  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a standard  history  of  the  city  by  the  stu- 
dent. We  dare  not  open  the  book  and  attempt 
here  to  trace  the  thread  of  the  marvelous  changes 
which  in  two  centuries  have  transformed  Man- 
hattan Island  from  a wilderness  to  a metropolis ; 
but  no  reader,  we  think,  can  peruse  this  story 
and  sigh  for  the  good  old  times,  or  doubt  that 
this  city  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  governed  than 
it  was  seventy,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  and  that 
in  proportion  to  its  size  it  possesses  a larger 
measure  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  liberality. 
The  volume  practically  closes  with  an  account 
! of  the  overthrow  of  the  44  Ring”  in  1871,  a hope- 
ful consummation  of  a history  which,  though 
! marred  by  corruption  and  crime,  is  nevertheless 
| one  of  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  of  all  the 
remarkable  records  of  municipal  progress  and 
prosperity. 

| We  receive  from  Chase  and  Town  nine 
months’  numbers  of  an  illustrated  magazine  en- 
| titled  The  American  Historical  Record  and  Re- 
pertory of  Notes  or  Queries , edited  by  Benson 
! J.  Lossino.  We  speak  of  it  as  a magazine, 
because  it  is  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  and  is 
apparently  intended  to  be  continued  as  a perma- 
nent monthly  publication ; but  it  is  otherwise, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a volume  issued  in 
monthly  parts.  There  is  no  man  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps,  better  fitted  to  edit  such  a work 
than  Mr.  Lossing.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  inves- 
tigator of  history;  he  has  traveled  much  and 
read  much,  always  with  a keen  appetite  for  his- 
torical disclosures ; he  is  also  an  excellent  art- 
ist; and  these  numbers  are  very  rich  in  narra- 
tives and  documents  gathered  from  family  ar- 
chives and  recollections  which  otherwise  would 
never  probably  have  seen  the  light. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

We  have  so  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  “Elements  of  Geology” 
that  it  hardly  seems  necessary,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  eleventh  edition  of  his  Principles  of  Geolo- 
gy (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  to  speak  at  length  of 
those  traits  of  his  character  which  make  him,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  trustworthy  of  all  modem 
writers  on  science.  Unlike  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  has  no  theories  to  advocate ; his  mind 
is  eminently  judicial,  his  work  is  that  of  an  inves- 
tigator, his  interest  appears  to  be  aroused  chiefly 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  facts  of  nature,  and  he 
records  them  with  an  impartial  and  supreme  in- 
difference respecting  their  effect  upon  the  con- 
flicting dogmas  of  contending  schools.  We  in- 
stinctively turn,  therefore,  to  see  what  in  the 
latest  additions  to  this  standard  work  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  recent  discus- 
sions respecting  the  origin  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  races  of  men.  From  the  debates 
of  such  writers  os  Darwin,  Buchner,  Mivart,  and 
Wallace  we  turn  to  the  calm  and  impartial  sum- 
ming up  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  wdth  a feeling  of 
relief  akin  to  that  experienced  by  the  jury  at  the 
end  of  a long  and  perplexing  trial,  when  tho 
counsel  have  concluded  their  forensic  displays 
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and  the  judge  rises  to  deliver  his  charge.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  shows  that  “ hunting  acts  as  a 
principle  of  repulsion,  causing  men  to  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  over  a country  until 
the  whole  is  covered  with  scattered  settlements.” 
He  gives  illustrations  from  history  of  accidental 
joumeyings  by  savages  in  their  canoes,  drifting 
through  the  sea  distances  varying  from  two  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  miles ; and  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  wrhole  of  mankind,  with  the 
exception  of  a single  family,  were  now  cut  off,  we 
might  expect  their  descendants  44  to  spread  in  the 
course  of  ages  over  the  whole  earth,  diffused  part- 
ly by  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  in  a 
limited  district  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  partly  by  the  accidental  drifting  of  canoes 
by  tides  and  currents  to  distant  shores.”  He 
concludes  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
whole  human  race  has  spread  from  a single  start- 
ing-point, but  asserts  that 4 4 it  does  not  follow  that 
all  are  descendants  of  a single  pair ; ” gives  a quali- 
fied indorsement  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Agas- 
siz that  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race  pos- 
sess each  a distinct  parentage ; regards  it  as  es- 
tablished that  man  lived  upon  the  earth  at  a pe- 
riod far  anterior  to  that  indicated  in  the  Scriptur- 
al account  of  the  creation,  and  that  it  has  risen 
from  a lower  to  a higher  state  of  civilization,  its 
earlier  stages  being  those  of  a rude  barbarism. 
He  admirably  though  concisely  states  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Mivart,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of 
‘‘natural  selection,”  and  after  giving  considera- 
ble weight  to  them,  and  making  some  abatement 
from  Mr.  Darwin’s  theories  in  consequence,  con- 
cludes that  Mr.  Darwin,  without  absolutely  prov- 
ing, has  made  it  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  changes  of  the  organic  world 
may  have  been  effected  by  the  gradual,  insensi- 
ble modification  of  older  pre-existing  forms,  while 
he  strongly  protests  that 44  the  amount  of  power, 
wisdom,  design,  and  forethought  required  for  such 
a gradual  evolution  of  life  is  as  great  as  that  which 
is  implied  by  a multitude  of  separate,  special,  and 
miraculous  acts  of  creation.”  Finally,  he  uncon- 
sciously affords  an  admirable  portraiture  of  his 
own  spirit  in  the  following  fine  description  of  the 
spirit  which  should  always,  but  does  not  always, 
actuate  the  scientists : 41  It  is  by  faithfully  weigh- 
ing evidence,  without  regard  to  preconceived  no- 
tions, by  earnestly  and  patiently  searching  for 
is  true,  not  what  we  wish  to  be  true,  that 
we  have  attained  that  dignity  which  we  may  in 
vain  hope  to  claim  through  the  rank  of  an  ideal 
parentage.” 

FICTION. 

Hope  Deferred \ by  Eliza  F.  Pollard  (Har- 
per and  Brothers),  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a 
mournful  story;  but  it  is  not  meaningless,  nor 
is  its  moral  unneeded  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
a healthful  indication  that  the  philosophy  which 
advocates  low  and  loose  ideas  of  the  marriage 
tie,  and  the  right  of  man  and  wife  to  separate 
whenever  either  imagines  that  a mistaken  alfec- 
tion  has  led  to  the  marriage,  or  that  love,  though 
once  genuine,  has  grown  cold,  finds  no  represen- 
tation and  no  advocate  in  the  modem  romance. 
Criticise  the  novel  of  the  period  as  we  may,  and 
question  as  we  may  the  practice  of  novel-read- 
ing, this  much  is  certain,  that  the  most  popular 
novels  are  those  which  best  represent  the  higher 
types  of  character,  and  the  best  and  noblest  sen- 


timents triumphant  in  time  of  trial.  If  modem 
society  were  inclined  to  believe  that  a pure  and 
true  love  demanded  a free  divorce,  we  should 
find  this  demand  interpreted  in  at  least  some 
modem  novels ; whereas,  in  fact,  the  most  com- 
mon lesson  of  the  most  popular  modern  novels 
is  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  when  once  pro- 
nounced. In  this  story  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  of  Marietta,  nothing  even  in  her  pas- 
sionate but  jealous  love,  to  bind  her  unhappy  hus- 
band to  her.  If  ever  uncongeniality  of  tempera- 
ment justifies  a divorce,  it  would  be  justified  in 
the  case  of  Charles  and  his  Roman  wife.  Yet 
even  the  most  determined  apostle  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  licentiousness,  miscalled  free  love,  could 
hardly  withhold  an  involuntary  homage  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  husband  adheres  to  his 
marriage  vow,  and,  living  in  the  constant  sight 
and  companionship  of  the  one  who  alone  pos- 
sesses his  heart,  yet  schools  not  only  his  conduct 
to  bring  no  dishonor  either  upon  her  or  upon 
himself,  but  his  heart  itself  to  do  his  own  wife  no 
injury.  So  long  as  the  universal  feeling  of  hu- 
manity answers  with  its  amen  to  such  a repre- 
sentation of  love  and  marriage,  and  maintains 
the  rights  and  duties  that  spring  from  it,  we  may 
rest  reasonably  sure  that  false  philosophy  has  not 
succeeded  in  undermining  the  foundations  of  true 
love  and  the  home  life. 

The  Vicar  8 Daughter , by  George  Macdon- 
ald (Roberts  Brothers),  is  not  so  striking  a story 
as  44  Wilfred  Cumbormede,”  and  may  not  com- 
mand so  large  a circle  of  readers,  but  it  is  in 
every  sense  a better  story.  It  is  complete  in  its 
structure,  un marred  by  any  melodramatic  epi- 
sodes, is  free  from  the  portrayal  of  morbid  feel- 
ing, and  both  as  a story  and  as  a picture  of  life 
and  character  is  not  unnatural.  It  is  announced 
as  a sequel  to  the 44  Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood” and  the  “Sea-board  Parish.”  Ethelwyn 
Walton  marries  an  artist  and  goes  to  London  to 
live,  and  the  story  is  the  record  of  her  life  there. 
The  most  striking,  if  not  the  central,  figure  of 
the  story  is  Miss  Clare.  Critics  who  imagine 
that  a novel  must  only  describe  the  practicable 
will  object  that  it  is  not  the  thing  for  Christian 
young  ladies  to  choose  the  haunts  of  vice  for 
their  homes  for  the  sake  of  exercising  a Chris- 
tian influence  on  the  vicious,  which  is  very  true. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Clare’s  home  and  work,  though 
it  represents  an  impossible  ideal,  represents 
through  it  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  work 
among  the  outcast,  and  so  is  healthful  and  be- 
neficent. The  novel  is  not  a great  one,  and  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view  will  not  add  to  George 
Macdonald’s  reputation ; but  it  is  a good  one, 
and  is  to  our  thought  quite  as  interesting  as  its 
more  pretentious  predecessor,  44  Wilfred  Cum- 
bermede.” 

No  one  will  pronounce  that  verdict  upon 
Herman  Agha  (Holt  and  Williams).  Two  ele- 
ments of  interest  in  this  story  wdll  attract  two 
very  different  classes  of  readers.  It  is  emphat- 
ically a romance.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  East, 
the  land  of  romance.  The  reader  is  not  per- 
plexed by  any  skepticism  respecting  the  possi- 
bility of  its  incidents  or  the  naturalness  of  its 
characters,  since  in  the  land  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  nothing  is  impossible,  nothing  is  unnat- 
ural. The  author,  indeed,  asserts  in  his  preface 
that  his  story  “is  not  fiction,  but  reality;  not 
invention,  bat  narration.”  If  we  accept  this 
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statement  as  simple  and  unalloyed  truth,  the 
adventures  of  Herman  Agha  afford  a new  and 
striking  illustration  of  the  old  adage  that  “ truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction.”  Love  and  war,  assas- 
sination and  abduction,  are  among  the  threads 
that  are  woven  into  this  life  fabric.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  novel- readers  who  will  find  interest 
in  this  romance.  Its  author,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pal- 
grave,  has  made  a study  of  the  East,  and  his 
work  on  Arabia  is  the  standard  authority  to 
which  all  scholars  defer.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  drama,  the  accessories  are  un- 
questionably admirable.  The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  the  tyranny  of  government, 
the  grepd  of  rulers,  the  degradation  of  the  mass- 
es, the  bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  Bedouins — in 
a word,  the  social  and  political  civilization  of  the 
East,  are  admirably  painted  by  one  who  uses  his 
imagination  only  to  portray  in  life-like  form  the 
results  of  careful  and  painstaking  observation. 
— In  the  End  of  the  World  (Orange  Judd  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Eggleston  introduces  his  readers  to 
the  same  general  scenes  and  the  same  style  of 
characters  which  give  to  the  “Hoosier  School- 
master” its  peculiar  freshness.  There  is  no  little 
vigor  displayed  in  the  portraiture  of  some  of  the 
characters,  which  are  drawn  somewhat  roughly 
withal,  but  powerfully,  and  the  writer  has  stud- 
ied, possibly  unconsciously,  the  vernacular  with 
which  he  so  plentifully  fills  his  dialogue,  and 
which  is  well  represented.  But  the  charm  of 
the  “Hoosier  School-master”  w'as  in  its  fresh- 
ness ; it  was  interesting  because  it  opened  to  the 
American  a new  world,  rather  than  because  that 
world  had,  except  in  its  novelty,  any  peculiar 
charm ; and  if,  as  vre  understand  is  the  case,  Mr. , 
Eggleston  has  laid  down  the  editorial  pen  to  de- 
vote himself  to  romance-writing,  we  hope  that 
in  his  next  volume  he  will  strike  a new  vein. 
This  is  a somewhat  narrow  one,  and  it  will  not 
bear  much  more  working. — The  Eustace  Dia- 
monds (Harper  and  Brothers)  will  rank  as  one 
of  Anthony  Trollope’s  best  novels.  It  is,  of 
course,  thoroughly  English,  as  most  of  Trollope’s 
novels  are,  but  it  is  more  original  in  plot  than 
many  of  them.  The  chief  defect  in  the  book  is 
the  Tact  that  there  are  no  characters  in  it  which 
thoroughly  secure  the  reader’s  sympathies,  unless 
it  be  Lady  Fawn  and  Lucy  Morris,  and  of  these 
the  one  is  not  very  prominent,  and  the  other  is 
certainly  rather  weak.  It  is  quite  the  fashion 
lately  to  make  the  “ villain”  of  the  story  a woman, 
and  Anthony  Trollope  has  adopted  the  fashion. 
But  Lizzie  Eustace  is  not  at  all  an  unnatural 
villain,  hardly  an  unwomanly  villain,  though  she 
commits  perjury,  and  comes  very  near  commit- 
ting theft ; she  is  only  a very  natural  embodiment 
of  feminine  selfishness,  pride,  vanity,  and  self- 
will,  when  restrained  neither  by  scruples  nor  by 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  consequences 
of.  wrong-doing.  She  is,  indeed,  quite  the  peer 
of  Becky  Sharpe,  though  a totally  different  sort 
of  character.  Indeed,  we  do  not  now  think  of 
any  of  Trollope’s  novels  in  which  the  charac- 
terization surpasses  in  vigor  of  drawing  that 
of  this  his  latest  work. — Marjorie's  Quest  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.)  opens  well,  and  promises  in 
the  outset  to  be  an  unusually  good  novel.  But 
the  writer  falls  into  the  temptation  common  to 
all  novel-writers,  displays  more  ingenuity,  as  the 
story  proceeds,  in  the  Construction  of  an  intricate 
and  involved  plot  than  in  the  elucidation  of  char- 


acter, and  loses  her  hold  on  our  mind  before 
the  volume  ends  by  the  unnaturalness  of  the  in- 
cidents, or,  rather,  of  their  concurrence,  in  the 
story.  Jeanie  T.  Gould  has  quite  too  much 
I real  ability  to  be  under  any  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  the  somewhat  stale  artifices  of  the  play- 
wrights which  mar  the  artistic  value  of  the  last 
half  of  her  story,  which  is  nevertheless  interest- 
ing, not  because  of  the  plot,  but  in  spite  of  it. — 
We  need  not  say  that  there  are  few  story-tell- 
ers more  charming  than  Miss  Mulock,  but  we 
confess  ourselves  surprised  at  the  imagination 
which  shines  and  sparkles  and  plays  in  the  Ad- 
ventures of  a Brownie  (Harper  and  Brothers), 
and  makes  it  the  most  delightful  of  fairy  stories 
for  the  children.  “As  told  to  my  child,”  she 
describes  this  fairy  tale  in  the  title-page.  She 
deserves  a large  circle  of  childish  listeners,  and 
it  will  be  very  strange  if  she  does  not  have  it. 
“A  brownie  is  a sober  stay-at-home  household 
elf”  — a mythical  creature,  more  mischievous 
than  malicious  — a little  old  man  about  a foot 
high,  all  dressed  in  brown,  with  a brown  face 
and  hands,  and  a brown  peaked  cap  just  the  col- 
or of  a brown  mouse ; and  a very  jolly  fellow  he 
is  to  have  in  a household,  in  spite  of  some  occa- 
sionally inconvenient  antics,  which  are  generally* 
played  off  on  people  who  deserve  some  discipline 
for  their  ill  humor,  or  their  slovenly  habits  and 
careless  ways,  or  for  some  of  the  petty  vices  which 
awaken  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  virtuous 
brownie,  who  “never  does  any  body  any  harm 
unless  they  deserve  it.” — Here,  too,  is  another 
collection  of  fairy  stories  almost  as  charming. 
Is  It  True  f (Harper  and  Brothers),  a new  vol- 
ume in  Miss  Mulock’s  series  of  “Books  for 
Girls,”  pretty  in  conception,  and  made  prettier 
in  the  telling,  with  “a  clear  thread  of  right  and 
wrong  running  through  it,”  and  well  woven  in, 
so  that  the  youthful  reader  will  be  tolerably  sure 
to  get  the  moral  in  the  story,  not  to  skip  a moral 
which  has  been  appended  to  it.  This  whole  se- 
ries is  to  be  warmly  commended,  and  makes  an 
admirable  little  folks’  library ; and  that  depart- 
ment ought  to  occupy  no  small  proportion  of  the 
book-shelves  of  every  household. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Charles  Nordhoff  is  a “newspaper  man,” 
and  possesses  the  newspaper  genius — that  is,  he 
understands  what  people  want  to  know,  and  how 
to  select  out  of  abundant  material  the  right  top- 
ics; and  how,  in  treating  those  topics,  to  deal 
not  with  the  themes  on  w hich  it  is  easiest  to  write, 
but  with  those  on  w hich  information  is  really  need- 
ed. Hence  his  California:  for  Health,  Pleas- 
ure, and  Residence  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a 
book  both  of  rare  profit  and  of  rare  interest. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  writing  about 
“riding  on  the  rail,”  but  his  chapter  on  “the 
way  out”  is  the  first  account  wre  have  fallen  on, 
brief,  succinct,  clear,  that  really  tells  a stranger 
what  a Pullman  car  is,  how  it  is  constructed, 
and  how  the  running  of  the  Pullman  cars  is  ar- 
ranged. So  in  his  chapter  on  Salt  Lake  City, 
instead  of  giving  us  his  philosophy  about  Mor- 
monism,  he  looks  with  a practical  eye  at  the 
country  and  the  people.  “The  soil,  though 
good,  is  full  of  stones,  and  I saw'  a terrace  gar- 
den of  about  three  acres  built  up  against  the  hill- 
side, which  must  have  cost  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  to  prepare.”  We  read  with  stir- 
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prise  his  statement  that  “ we  Americans  have 
too  much  to  do  to  spend  our  time  in  boasting 
but  before  we  finished  his  chapter  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  we  conceded  .that  he  had 
made  out  his  case.  The  whole  story  of  the  proc- 
ess of  its  construction  is  condensed  into  a sin- 
gle chapter,  which  is  crowded  with  information 
such  as  must  have  cost  no  little  trouble  to  ac- 
quire, but  it  is  told  so  easily  and  simply  that  it 
costs  no  labor  to  understand.  Books  of  this 
sort  are  usually  marred  by  one  of  two  faults.  | 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  work  of  the  prac- 1 
tical  man ; he  tells  you  of  agricultural  products 
and  rain-fall  and  geological  formation  and  min- 
eral wealth  and  population ; he  embodies  the  in- 
formation of  the  gazetteers  in  a volume  which 
is  dull,  and  which,  therefore,  has  the  reputation 
of  being  learned.  Or  we  get  the  product  of  an 
ordinary  newspaper  correspondent,  who  sees  what 
is  on  the  surface  and  puts  it  down ; who  writes 
in  grandiloquent  terms  of  the  scenery  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  but  knows  nothing  of  its 
history ; who  inveighs  in  general  terms  against 
Mormonism,  but  does  not  understand  its  prac- 
tical workings  and  industries  and  daily  life ; who 
talks  in  a general  way  of  the  luxury  of  modern 
travel,  but  leaves  you  as  ignorant  as  before  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a hotel  car.  Mr.  Nordhoff 
has  succeeded  in  learning  those  facts  which  the 
people  are  interested  to  know,  and  in  putting 
them  in  an  interesting  form.  He  gives  detailed 
directions  to  the  tourist  how  to  make  his  tour 
comfortable ; gives  three  schedules  of  three  dif- 
ferent tours ; tells  you  the  cost ; gives  you  some 
pictures,  well  drawn,  with  pen  and  pencil,  of  the 
scenery  on  the  way ; carries  you  into  the  Chi- 
nese quarters,  and  introduces  you  to  ‘‘John” 
at  his  theatre ; gives  you  an  admirable  sketch  of 
gold  mining.  But  our  space  forbids  our  giving  a 
table  of  contents,  and  still  more  our  describing 
in  detail  the  features  of  this  admirable  book  of 
travel.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  very  nearly 
an  ideal  traveler’s  guide  for  the  American  tour- 
ist, while  its  entertaining  style  and  its  numerous 
and  very  handsome  illustrations  make  it  equally 
attractive  to  that  great  body  of  Americans  who 
can  only  see  California  through  the  eyes  of  an- 
other.— Rev.  Elox  Foster  would  have  produced 
a book  of  larger  usefulness  if  he  had  given  to  Ills 
New  Cyclopedia  of  Poetical  Illustrations  (W.  L. 
Palmer,  Jun.,  and  Co.)  a broader  scope,  and 
piade  the  room  for  a greater  variety  of  topics  by 
giving  shorter  selections.  His  book  professes  to 
be  exclusively  adapted  to  “Christian  teaching,” 
and  for  the  pulpit  and  the  Sabbath-school  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  serve  a useful  purpose ; yet  it  must 
be  very  rare  that  a preacher  is  justified  in  quot- 
ing poems  of  ten  or  twelve  stanzas,  and  of  such 
poems  there  is  quite  too  large  a proportion  in 
this  volume.  Under  the  title  “ Despair”  is  given 
the  whole  of  Hood's  poem,  u One  more  Unfortu- 
nate;” and  under  the  title  “Creation”  a quota- 
tion of  two  pages  and  a half  from  Milton.  The 
work  of  an  editor  requires  rare  power  of  self-de- 
nial: he  must  be  willing  to  reject  much  that  is 
good  im order  to  make  room  for  some  things  that 
are  better.  The  defects  of  Mr.  Foster’s  work  re- 
sult from  an  embarrassment  of  riches;  and  to 
those  whose  libraries  contain  few  or  no  other  po- 
etical collections,  and  who  desire  a book  which 
shall  supply  them  at  once  with  poetry  for  their 
own  reading,  and  with  quotations  topically  ar- 


ranged for  their  work,  this  book  can  not  fail  to 
prove  valuable.  The  true  test  of  such  a work 
is  in  months  of  use ; it  is  a tool,  and  must  be 
tried  before  a thoroughly  trustworthy  judgment 
can  be  pronounced  upon  it.  The  critic  can  not 
really  tell  what  it  is ; he  can  only  tell  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  from 
use,  but  only  from  an  examination  of  the  book, 
its  topics  are  wisely  selected  and  its  quotations 
are  well  classified  ; and  its  usefulness  is  materi- 
ally enhanced  by  the  two  indexes,  that  of  topics, 
and  that  of  lines  and  authors,  which  are  append- 
ed to  the  volume. — That  gardening  is  a lovely 
thing  we  always  believed,  and  that  faith  has  been 
intensified  by  reading  Anna  Warneii’s  Garden - 
ing  by  Myself  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.) ; that 
it  is  an  easy  thing  we  never  believed  before,  and 
we  confess  to  a grain  of  skepticism  even  now. 
However,  among  many  competitors,  Miss  Warner 
certainly  carries  off  the  palm.  Her  book  is  ex- 
plicit and  simple  in  its  directions,  does  not  as- 
sume in  the  reader  a knowledge  which  comes 
only  of  much  experience,  nor  discourage  him  or 
her  by  building  impracticable  air-gardens  impos- 
sible to  realize.  It  is,  in  a word,  a book  of  prac- 
tical directions  concerning  practicable  achieve- 
ments ; and  we  can  give  it  no  higher  encomium 
than  to  say  that,  having  been  quite  disheartened 
from  gardening  by  previous  books,  we  are  going 
to  begin  straightway  after  reading  this  to  do 
some  gardening  by  ourselves,  with  a sanguine 
hope  of  really  accomplishing  something. — We 
hardly  know  what  estimate  to  put  upon  Sound- 
ings, by  Lide  Mkrriwether  (Bovle  and  Chap- 
man, Memphis).  It  is  an  attempt  to  awaken 
sympathy  for  the  class  of  “lost  women”  by 
means  of  a series  of  what  purports  to  be  true 
stories  of  their  experiences  of  temptation  and 
fall,  and  of  their  redemption  from  sin  and 
shame.  The  stories  are  simple,  and  have  the 
air  of  truthfulness;  there  is  not  the  most  dis- 
tant approximation  to  sensationalism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  sentimentalism  on  the  other;  and  the 
purest  heart  can  find  in  them  no  occasion  for  a 
blush,  the  impurest  nothing  to  feed  a sensual 
imagination.  Yet  underlying  them  is  the  false 
philosophy  common  to  nearly  all  similar  praise- 
worthy attempts  to  induce  our  Christian  charity 
to  embrace  those  who  become  the  most  degraded, 
and  who  therefore  most  need  it.  Careful  inves- 
tigations into  the  causes  of  woman’s  degradation 
do  not  justify  the  belief  that  her  sin  and  shame 
are  generally  any  thing  other  than  the  fruit  of 
her  own  willful  wrong-doing.  The  attempt  to  pal- 
liate the  fatal  sin,  which  not  only  destroys  repu- 
tation, but  also  makes  a wreck  of  character,  is, 
and  always  must  be,  a failure,  and  the  attempt 
by  practical  philanthropy  to  rescue  from  a life 
of  iniquity  those  who  have  given  themselves  up 
to  it  does  not  confirm  the  theory  of  the  story- 
tellers that  they  are  vainly  striving  against  social 
contempt  and  aversion  to  escape  from  the  toils 
with  which  they  are  entangled.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  percentage  that  can  be  induced  by 
kindness  and  conciliation  to  give  up  the  strange- 
ly fascinating  life  of  sin  for  one  of  industry  and 
virtue,  even  when  the  path  is  opened  thereto,  is 
sadly  small.  The  lost  ones  are  entitled  to  our 
Christian  sympathies,  not,  however,  as  unfortu- 
nates, but  as  sinners ; nor  will  Christian  love 
really  accomplish  much  for  their  rescue  till  it 
gives  up  wholly  the  sentimental  conception  of 
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abandoned  women  as  unhappy  victims  whose 
aspirations  toward  virtue  are  denied  by  society 
and  crushed  by  a remorseless  contempt,  and 
treats  them  as  truly  lost,  and  needing  not  only 
to  have  the  paths  of  virtue  opened,  but  also  the 
aspirations  to  virtue  awakened  in  their  souls.  — 
Between  the  years  I860  and  1865  Professor 
Tyndall  and  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  vied 
with  each  other  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Matterhorn — a peak  of  the  Alps  which 
had  before  been  regarded  as  inaccessible,  and  was 
by  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious  peasantry 
peopled  with  demons,  who,  it  was  confidently  as- 
serted, would  be  sure  to  take  due  vengeance  on 
any  mortal  bold  enough  to  invade  their  domin- 
ions. The  Wandering  Jew  was  supposed  to  have 
his  home  in  this  desolate  peak,  and  a ruined 
city  of  demons  to  cover  its  summit.  This  su- 
pernatural terror  was  not,  however,  to  deter 
adventurous  travelers  from  attempting  to  scale 
this  peak,  which  is  nearly  15,000  feet  high,  and 
rises  abruptly  by  a series  of  cliffs  which  may 
properly  be  called  precipices  nearly  a mile  above 
the  glaciers  which  surround  its  base.  The  records 
of  the  attempts  of  these  adventurous  climbers  are 
recorded  in  two  volumes — those  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall in  a moderate-sized  book  with  the  modest 
title  of  “ Hours  of  Exercise  among  the  Alps”  (re- 
published in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.),  of  which  we  have  given  our  readers  some 
account  in  a previous  number  of  the  Magazine, 
those  of  Mr.  Whymper  in  a finely  illustrated  vol- 
ume with  the  more  suggestive  and  taking  title  of 
Scrambles  among  the  Alps  (republished  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  and  Co.).  The  American  edition  does 
not  equal,  either  in  the  beauty  of  its  typography 
or  the  exquisite  finish  of  its  engravings,  the  En- 
glish original,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
products  of  the  English  press ; but  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it  a handsome  volume  did  it 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  original,  and 
despite  that  comparison  we  do  not  hesitate  to 


characterize  it  as  a very  attractive  book.  Nor 
is  it  doing  any  dishonor  to  Professor  Tyndall’s 
volume  to  say  that  Mr.  Whymper,  who  succeed- 
ed in  first  reaching  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn, 
has  also  succeeded  in  producing  by  his  pen  and 
pencil  a volume  which,  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
adventures,  has  few  equals,  and  almost  no  supe- 
riors, in  the  literature  of  mountain -climbing. 
Mr.  Whymper  is  a genial  companion.  He  is 
bold,  but  not  audacious ; a lover  of  adventure, 
but  neither  fool-hardy  nor  a boaster.  He  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  nature,  and  inspires  you 
with  his  own  simple  but  earnest  enthusiasm  for 
the  sublime.  No  task  seems  too  difficult  for  him 
to  essay,  no  danger  daunts  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  object;  but  he  essays  no  adventure  for  its 
own  sake,  never  displays  his  prowess  to  us,  or 
exerts  it  without  an  object;  is  not  the  man  to 
climb  a precipitous  rock  to  cut  his  name  upon 
its  surface,  nor  to  retreat  from  before  it  if  it  lies 
between  him  and  the  summit  which  he  aims  to 
reach.  He  is  at  once  brave  and  modest,  and 
the  unconscious  simplicity  of  his  narrative  of 
dangers,  perils,  adventures,  and  escapes  adds  in- 
tensity to  the  interest  of  the  story,  which  con- 
tains much  practical  and  scientific  information. — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  power  in  some  of  Ella 
Wheeler’s  poems,  Drops  of  Water  (National 
Temperance  Society),  but  there  would  be  a great 
deal  more  if  they  were  not  all  set  to  the  same 
key.  When  we  take  up  a volume  of  poems,  it  is 
not  in  the  mood  with  which  we  take  up  a vol- 
ume of  philosophy ; we  are  not  content  to  turn 
it  into  a series  of  homilies  all  pointing  to  the 
same  end,  and  all  written  with  the  same  purpose 
and  embodying  the  same  moral.  “Drops  of 
Water”  are  all  temperance  poems;  if  set  to 
music  they  would  serve  a good  purpose  as  a 
temperance  glee -book;  but  in  their  present 
form  they  grow  wearisome.  The  author  defeats 
her  own  purpose  by  the  very  persistency  with 
which  she  pursues  it. 


(gbitnt’s  ititntifit  ilernrit. 


MAC  CORMAC  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP 
TUBERCULAR  CONSUMPTION. 

IN  1855  Dr.  Mac  Cormac  presented  a theory  in 
regard  to  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  or 
consumption,  in  which  he  maintained  that  this 
disease  is  caused  solely  by  breathing  air  which 
has  already  passed  through  the  lungs  of  man  or 
other  animals  (or,  otherwise,  air  that  is  deficient 
in  oxygen),  the  inhalation  of  air  already  respired 
being  accompanied  by  the  retention  of  unoxid- 
ized carbon,  or  the  dead,  poisonous  carbon,  with- 
in the  body  of  the  organism.  This  effete  mat- 
ter he  considers  to  be  the  starting-point  in  the 
tubercle.  He  does  not  think  that  it  forms  the 
tubercle  itself,  but  constitutes  the  poison  from 
which  tubercular  disease  takes  its  origin. 

His  deduction  from  this  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  an  am- 
ple supply  of  fresh  air,  especially  in  cases  where 
numbers  of  persons  are  obliged,  by  cold  weather 
or  other  causes,  to  occupy  a limited  space  to- 
gether, and  in  which  a proper  provision  for  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  has  not  been  made. 


He  believes  that  the  predominance  of  tubercular 
disease  in  northern  latitudes  is  not  due  to  a tend- 
ency in  the  climate  itself  to  produce  this  condir 
tion,  but  to  the  greater  liability  to  huddling  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  warmth,  although  it  is 
probable  that  a diseased  condition  or  irritation 
of  the  lungs  in  such  cases  may  increase  the  mor- 
bification  of  the  poisonous  material.  Where,  in 
consequence  of  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  per- 
sons are  induced  to  live  a great  deal  out-of-doors, 
or  where  the  houses  are  not  closed  up  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  exclude  the  external  air,  or  prevent 
its  free  passage,  this  disease  becomes  compara- 
tively unknown.  He,  indeed,  encourages  open 
windows  and  draughts  of  air,  especially  at  night, 
if  the  body  be  well  covered. 

ZUCCATOR  COPYING  MACHINE. 

The  electro-chemical  copying*  press  devised  by 
Signor  Eugenio  de  Zuccator,  of  Padua,  has  been 
materially  improved  6ince  its  first  announce- 
ment, and  now  bids  fair  to  realize  measurably 
the  object  of  a simple  and  ready  method  of 
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multiplying  any  writing,  printing,  or  drawing,  by 
electro-chemical  action,  for  the  use  of  editors, 
telegraphers,  reporters,  etc.  The  copying-press 
itself  differs  but  little  from  the  screw-press  in 
ordinary  use,  the  difference  being  mainly  in 
haring  the  upper  bed  composed  of  a plate  of 
copper,  and  the  lower  of  a plate  of  copper 
tinned,  both  on  mahogany  beds,  the  upper  being 
attached  to  the  solid  iron  press  by  clips,  and  the 
lower  being  made  to  slide  out.  These  two  plates 
are  placed  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  circuit  of 
a battery,  so  that  when  brought  into  close  prox- 
imity by  the  action  of  a screw  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  current  established  over  the  whole 
surfaces. 

A steel  plate  is  coated  with  an  insulating  var- 
nish, and  upon  this  the  writing  or  drawing  is 
traced.  When  this  plate  is  interposed  in  the 
circuit,  the  current  of  electricity  is  confined  to 
those  portions  deprived  of  the  insulating  surface, 
and  leaves  a record  of  its  passage  by  its  contin- 
ued action  on  the  steel  plate  and  on  sheets  of 
copying  paper,  especially  prepared  and  dampened 
with  a solution  of  prussiate  of  potash.  The  elec- 
trolytic action  causes  the  formation  of  the  ferro- 
prussiate,  or  “Prussian  blue,”  producing  a per- 
fect fac-simile  of  the  original  manuscript  or  de- 
sign upon  the  varnished  surface  of  the  plate. 

The  movable  steel  plates  on  which  the  writing 
or  drawing  to  be  copied  is  made  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  well  and  evenly  varnished, 
care  also  being  taken,  by  a firm  and  steady  press- 
ure on  the  style,  to  remove  the  varnish,  leaving 
the  writing,  printing,  or  other  pattern,  in  bright 
steel  on  a raised  ground  of  varnish,  affording 
perfect  insulation  every  where  on  the  surface. 
Any  number  of  sheets,  from  one  to  six,  can  be 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  after  being  dampened 
with  the  solution,  and  by  interposing  these  in  the 
circuit,  screwing  the  press  down  so  as  to  secure 
a proper  contact,  and  by  establishing  the  circuit, 
one  wire  being  connected  with  the  upper  bed 
and  the  other  with  the  lower,  the  desired  result 
is  accomplished  in  a few  seconds. 

PROCTOR  ON  PHYSICAL  OBSERVATORIES. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  in  an  article  on  Na- 
tional Observatories  for  the  Study  of  the  Physics 
of  Astronomy,  refers  to  the  communication  of 
Colonel  Strange,  made  to  the  British  Association 
last  year,  urging  the  propriety  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  establishing  observatories  for  the 
study  of  the  aspect  and  changes  of  aspect  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets,  on  the  ground  that  the 
establishments  already  in  operation  confine  them- 
selves too  much  to  determining  the  position  and 
motions,  real  or  apparent,  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

Colonel  Strange,  in  urging  his  project,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  great  uncertainty  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  regard  to  climatological  laws,  and 
promises  that,  if  observatories  are  established 
especially  for  the  purpose,  there  is  a strong  prob- 
ability that  the  systematic  study  of  the  sun  will 
throw'  useful  light  upon  climatological  conditions. 
To  this  Mr.  Proctor  rejoins  that  while  all  weather 
changes  may  be  traced  to  the  sun’s  influence,  {lie 
idea  that  we  shall  ever  be  able,  by  studying  the 
spots,  the  facutae,  the  prominences,  or  the  chro- 
matosphere, of  the  sun,  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
of  the  weather,  appears  demonstrably  incorrect. 
While  the  sun’s  diurnal  course  accounts  for  the 
seasonal  changes,  we  yet  know  that  the  weather 


of  any  single  day  is  almost  wholly  independent 
of  the  general  character  due  to  the  season.  A 
season  may  be  exceptionally  cold  or  hot  in  one 
portion  of  the  earth,  while  in  another  precisely 
the  opposite  characteristics  will  prevail,  although 
subjected  to  the  same  solar  conditions. 

Even  if  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  were  more 
obviously  recognizable  in  its  general  effects,  yet, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  En- 
gland— a mere  speck  on  the  earth  s surface — the 
greatest  variety  of  weather  is  commonly  experi- 
enced, it  is  surely  hopeless  to  attempt  to  predict 
the  conditions  which  will  prevail  in  any  one 
country  where  the  solar  relations  exhibit  such 
and  such  a character ; and  short  of  this  no  pre- 
diction would  be  of  the  least  use  to  man.  Even 
if  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  our  being  able 
to  do  so  much  as  this,  of  what  practical  use  would 
it  be  to  know  that  a storm  will  rage  on  a certain 
day,  if  it  is  os  likely  to  occur  in  Russia  as  in  the 
United  States,  or  in  India  os  in  China  ? 

Mr.  Proctor  also  takes  occasion  to  rebuke 
those  who  have  sneered  at  the  labor  bestowed 
by  meteorologists  in  tabulating  and  reducing  a 
regular  series  of  observations  upon  the  weather, 
and  remarks  that  even  though  we  may  not,  at 
present,  have  the  means  of  interpreting  meteor- 
ological relations,  we  must  know  what  these  re- 
lations actually  are ; or,  in  other  words,  wre  must 
have  those  long  arrays  of  tabulated  figures — 
thermometric,  barometric,  wind-recording,  etc. 
— if  we  are  to  understand  the  cause  or  causes 
of  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  the 
prevalence  of  cloud,  in  temperature,  barometric 
pressure,  etc.  Although  but  little  has  hitherto 
come  of  these  records,  compared  with  the  labor 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  though  we  may  be 
under  the  impression  that  little  ever  will  be  the 
result,  yet,  if  ever  the  great  mysteries  of  me- 
teorology are  solved,  these  tables  will  have  ful- 
filled their  purpose.  To  cease  to  make  them,  he 
thinks,  is  to  admit  that  these  mysteries  are  in- 
scrutable. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  CLEAN  AND 
FOUL  SALMON. 

Every  one  conversant  with  the  fish  is  aware 
of  the  great  difference  in  taste  and  value  between 
what  are  called  the  clean  and  foul  salmon ; and 
Professor  Christison  has  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  nature  of  the  difference,  by 
means  of  chemical  analysis.  The  most  prom- 
inent indication  was  the  occurrence  of  a large 
percentage  of  oil  in  the  clean  salmon,  and  a defi- 
ciency in  that  of  the  poorer  qualities.  As  a 
mean  of  the  examinations  made  by  Professor 
Christison,  he  states  that  in  clean  salmon  there 
are  18.53  per  cent,  of  oil,  19.70  per  cent,  nitrog- 
enous matter,  0.88  per  cent,  saline  matter,  and 
of  wrnter  60.89  per  cent. ; while  in  foul  salmon 
the  amount  of  oil  was  only  1.25  per  cent.,  and  of 
water  80.88  per  cent.,  the  saline  and  nitrogenous 
matter  not  being  materially  different,  although 
the  latter  was  somewhat  diminished. 

RECENT  UPHEAVAL  OF  THE  PATAGONIAN 
COAST. 

In  illustration  of  the  recent  upheaval  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  South  American  coast,  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  speaking  in  a letter  to  Professor 
Peirce  of  the  geology  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
remarks  that  about  a mile  back  from  the  shore, 
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near  Possession  Bay,  he  found,  at  a height  of 
nearly  1 50  feet  above  the  sea-level,  a salt  pond, 
which,  to  his  very  great  surprise,  contained  ma- 
rine shells,  some  of  them  6till  living,  of  species 
common  in  the  adjacent  ocean  waters.  The 
most  abundant  were  Fusus , Mytilus,  Buccinum , 
Patella,  etc. , occurring  in  apparently  the  same 
numerical  relation  os  in  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

The  period  at  which  this  upheaval  took  place 
could  not  be  determined ; but  it  certainly  could 
not  be  very  remote,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  specimens  were  still  living.  The  pond  ap- 
pears to  become  nearly  dry  in  the  winter  season, 
the  small  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  it  being 
intensely  saline. 

ABSORPTION  OP  METALLIC  SALTS  BY  WOOL 

A memoir  on  the  absorption  of  metallic  salts 
by  wool  when  mordanted,  submitted  by  Profess- 
or M.  P.  Havrez,  was  very  favorably  received 
by  the  Royal  Society  in  Brussels.  The  action, 
of  the  mordants— which  usually  have  alum  as  a 
basis — is  not  confined  to  making  the  coloring 
principle  insoluble  and  thus  fixing  it  upon  the 
tissue,  but  also  imparts  to  the  tint  purity  and  in- 
tensity of  color.  The  way  of  proceeding  has  al- 
ways been  empirical,  as  the  influence  of  the  many 
possible  modifications  has  never  been  fully  as- 
certained. Mr.  Havrez,  in  experimenting  with 
tepid  and  boiling  solutions  of  alum  of  different 
strength,  used  the  salt  in  eleven  different  pro- 
portions, gradually  increasing  the  amount  from 
one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of 
wool  to  100  per  cent.  The  feeble  solutions  had 
an  alkaline  reaction;  those  more  impregnated 
were  acid.  The  cause  of  this  difference  Mr. 
Havrez  at  first  attributed  to  traces  of  soda  re- 
tained in  the  wool,  to  lime  in  the  water  used 
for  washing,  and  finally  to  the  presence  of  am- 
monia, resulting  from  the  alteration  of  the  ge- 
latinous principle  of  the  wool.  Mr.  Stas  then 
pointed  out,  as  the  true  cause,  the  dissociation 
of  the  alum,  and  the  extended  experiments  of 
Mr.  Havrez  have  confirmed  this  supposition. 
Diluted  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  copper 
give  entirely  analogous  results.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  different  conditions  in  which  the 
solution  of  the  mordant  is  applied,  Mr.  H.  found, 
first,  that  lime  dissolved  in  the  water  acts  like  a 
diminution  of  the  mordant ; second,  that  the 
presence  of  free  acid  in  small  quantity  does  not 
prevent  dissociation,  but  reduces  the  amount  of 
alumina  absorbed  by  the  wool ; third,  that  most 
diluted  solutions  of  alum,  at  the  highest  tem- 
perature, and  by  their  long-continued  action, 
produce  the  most  extended  dissociation  and  fix 
the  most  alumina.  Besides,  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  of  w'ool  operated  on  to  that  of  the  alum 
applied  is  of  greater  influence  than  the  propor- 
tion of  the  solvent  to  the  alum. 

In  summing  up,  Mr.  H.  maintains  that  the 
elements  of  the  mordants,  separated  by  disso- 
ciation, are  gradually  and  very  unequally  absorb- 
ed by  the  wool,  so  that  the  w hole  process  ap- 
pears as  a kind  of  dialysis,  in  which  the  wool 
acts  the  part  of  the  porous  body. 

GENERATION  OF  EELS. 


animal  forms  a remarkable  exception  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  anadromous  fish,  such  as 
the  shad,  salmon,  etc.,  which  run  up  from  the 
sea  as  mature  fish,  and  spawn  in  the  fresh- winter 
and  return  again ; their  young  remaining  for  a 
time,  then  visiting  the  sea,  also  to  return  to  the 
rivers  when  the  sexual  instinct  seizes  them.  The 
eel,  on  the  contrary,  spawns  in  the  sea,  and  the 
young  run  up  into  fresh-water  and  pass  the  pe- 
riod of  immaturity,  then  going  down  to  the  sea 
and  remaining  there,  their  young  in  turn  pursu- 
ing the  same  round. 

It  is  now  announced  by  Ercolani,  an  Italian 
physiologist,  that  the  eel  is  really  a perfect  her- 
maphrodite ; that  the  genitals  are  only  complete- 
ly developed  at  sea,  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber ; the  ovaries  and  testes  being  together  in  the 
same  animal,  with  spermatozoa ; and  he  believes 
that  the  ova  are  fertilized  there  before  their  emis- 
sion from  the  body.  This  is  a very  remarkable 
statement,  but  one  that  may,  perhaps,  prove  to 
be  correct ; at  any  rate,  it  comes  nearer  to  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  generation  of  the  eel  than 
any  suggestion  that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  ASPHALTS. 

Professor  Newberry,  in  an  article  published  in 
the  American  Chemist  upon  the  asphalts,  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that,  without  exception,  they 
are  more  or  less  perfectly  solidified  products  of 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  petroleum.  In 
many  instances  the  process  of  the  formation  of 
asphalt  may  bo  witnessed  as  it  takes  place  in 
nature,  and,  in  oil  stills,  varieties  of  asphalt  are 
constantly  produced.  These  are  undistinguisb- 
able  from  the  natural  ones. 

Among  the  most  important  of  our  asphaltic 
minerals  are  the  Albertite  and  Grahamite — the 
first  from  New  Brunswick,  the  second  from  West 
Virginia.  Both  occur  in  fissures  opened  across 
their  bedding  in  strata  of  carboniferous  age. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  fissures 
which  contain  the  asphalt  have  afforded  con- 
venient reservoirs  into  which  petroleum  has 
flowed,  and  from  which  all  the  lighter  parts 
have  been  removed  by  evaporation.  Similar  de- 
posits, of  less  magnitude,  are  known  in  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  In  Southern 
California,  Western  Canada,  and  elsew’here,  as- 
phalt may  still  be  seen  passing  through  the  proc- 
ess of  formation  from  petroleum,  and  especially 
in  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  where 
the  accumulations  of  asphalt  are  well  known  to 
geologists.  It  also  occurs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ; but  it  is  in  Trinidad,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Newberry,  that  we'  must  look  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  supply  that  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  various  purposes,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  road-making.  The  quantity  appears 
to  be  inexhaustible,  and  the  quality  is  the  very 
best ; and  its  accessibility  to  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States  renders  its  transportation  so  cheap 
that  it  may  be  furnished,  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
especially,  at  much  less  cost  than  any  of  the  as- 
phalts from  the  interior. 

RILEY  ON  THE  BARK-LOUSE  OF  THE  APPLE- 
TREE. 


Much  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  generation  of  eels,  and  many  contra- 
dictory view  s have  been  presented,  none  of  them 
bearing  the  test  of  critical  examination.  This  ' 


At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  17th  of  June  last  Mr.  C.  V. 
Riley  announced  the  interesting  discovery  of  the 
male  of  the  mussel  - shaped  bark -louse  of  the 
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apple-tree  (Afytilaspis  conchiformis , Gruelin), 
and  exhibited  specimens  and  drawings.  This 
is  the  insect  that  produces  the  Bo-called  “ scur- 
vy0 on  apple-trees,  and  in  the  more  Northern 
and  Western  States  has  been  one  of  the  most 
injurious  of  our  orchard  pests  for  many  years 
past.  Yet,  common  and  injurious  as  it  is,  en- 
tomologists have  been  endeavoring  in  vain  for  a 
quarter  of  a century  to  discover  the  male.  Re- 
cently in  the  Northwestern  States,  which  have 
suffered  most  from  this  insect,  it  has  suddenly 
become  harmless,  and  is  fast  dying  out  and  be- 
ing exterminated  by  its  natural  enemies,  while 
in  that  part  of  Missouri  where  the  male  has  been 
discovered  it  is  increasing  rapidly.  Mr.  Riley 
concludes  that  organic  reproduction  is  the  more 
normal  with  this  insect,  but  that,  as  with  the 
closely  allied  plant-lice  (aphidae),  the  mole  ele- 
ment is  occasionally  required  to  prevent  degen- 
eracy. 


NATURE  OF  CHLORAL  HYDRATE 

According  to  Meyer  and  Dulk,  chloral  hydrate 
is  in  reality  ethylene-glycol,  chloral  alcoholate 
being  the  ethylic  ether  of  the  same  substance. 

NATURE  OF  THE  BLUE  COLORING  MATTER 
OF  FISHES. 

Pouchet  has  been  investigating  the  cause  of 
the  blue  color  of  certain  fishes,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  extremely*  brilliant  in  certain  species. 
In  confining  his  attention  to  the  French  species 
exhibiting  this  color,  he  refers  the  characteristic 
in  question  to  a constant  anatomical  cause.  Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  portion  of  the  fish  so  col- 
ored there  is  always  a layer,  more  or  less  thick, 
of  small  ovoid  or  irregularly  circular  minute 
bodies,  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  which  are 
the  product  of  the  complementary  blue  color  in 
diffused  light.  These  he  calls  iridescent  bodies, 
from  certain  analogies  with  anatomical  elements 
found  in  the  cephalopods  and  some  acephala. 
The  diameter  of  these  iridescent  bodies  varies 
from  two  to  four  or  five  thousandths  of  a millim- 
eter. In  the  Callionymus  they  are  larger  than 
elsewhere,  and  each  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  a pile 
of  extremely  delicate  lamellae  applied  one  upon 
the  other,  but  readily  separable  under  the  field 
of  the  microscope.  This  blue  color,  comple- 
raentaiy  of  the  yellow,  Pouchet  considered  to  be 
due  to  a kind  of  fluorescence. 

WATER  SUPPLY  OF  NISMES,  ON  THE  RHONE. 

In  1866  M.  Dumont  presented  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  of  Paris  a sketch  of  a project 
for  supplying  the  city  of  Nismes  with  drinking- 
water  from  the  Rhone,  filtered  naturally.  In 
1872  he  announces  to  the  same  body  a satisfac- 
tory completion  of  his  labor,  by  means  of  which 
there  is  a daily  supply  of  over  37,000  cubic  yards, 
or  130  gallons  to  each  inhabitant.  In  an  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  point  of  view,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  just  completed  presents  three 
classes  of  interesting  facts.  First,  the  natural 
filtration  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  by  a sub- 
terranean and  lateral  gallery  of  555  yards  in 
length,  and  33  feet  wide  inside,  the  largest 
known  at  the  present  time.  Second,  the  throw- 
ing up  of  this  water  by  twro  steam-engines  of 
200  horse-power  each  to  a distance  of  11,000 
yards,  by  a single  discharge  pipe  of  a little  over 
three  inches  interior  diameter.  This  conduit, 
Yor.  XLVL— No.  STL— 1 0 
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which  presents  numerous  inflections  in  its 
course,  is  commanded  by  a great  reservoir  forty- 
six  feet  in  height,  upon  which  the  pumps  act, 
not  directly,  but  after  having  worked  on  small 
reservoirs  joined  to  the  latter.  The  interven- 
tion of  these  manifold  reservoirs,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  emptiers  of  the  air,  at  all 
projecting  points,  have  had  the  effect  of  render- 
ing very  manageable  the  immense  column  of 
water,  the  weight  of  which  is  nearly  5000  tons, 
the  elevation  at  this  distance  amounting  to  240 
feet. 

The  amount  of  fuel  required  for  these  engines, 
which  are  vertical,  with  direct  movement,  is  2.21 
pounds  of  coal  an  hour  for  each  horse-power. 
The  entire  initial  expense  of  this  hydraulic  ar- 
rangement, including  the  necessary  machineiy, 
was  about  $1,200,000. 

The  hypothesis  upon  which  M.  Dumont  pro- 
ceeded in  undertaking  his  labors,  so  satisfacto- 
rily accomplished,  was  that  there  exists  under 
the  gravel  and  sands  of  the  Rhone,  and  under 
the  course  of  all  waters  of  an  analogous  nature, 
a volume  of  water  perfectly  clarified  (really  an 
inferior  and  subterranean  river),  and  that  these 
gravels,  etc.,  are  genuine  filters,  which  cleanse 
themselves  by  a double  process,  their  product 
being  always  the  same.  The  labors  executed  by 
the  author  at  Lyons  and  elsewhere  have  proved 
to  him  the  correctness  of  these  views,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  establish  the  true  principles  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  execu- 
tion of  similar  labors.  These  are,  first,  to  give 
the  preference  to  lateral  galleries  instead  of  fil- 
tering basins;  second,  to  bring  these  galleries 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  principal  current  of 
the  river ; third,  to  give  these  galleries  the  lar- 
gest interior  diameter  possible ; and  fourth,  to 
build  the  abutments  up  to  the  level  of  the  low- 
water  mark  only,  and  make  the  layer  of  the  fil- 
tering frame-work  in  the  form  of  a cradle. 

CHONDRINE  IN  THE  TI8SUES  OF  TUNICATES. 

According  to  Dr.  Schafer  the  tissues  of  the 
tunicate  mollusks  contain  a substance  which  in 
its  properties  and  percentage  of  nitrogen  corre- 
sponds closely  to  chondrine,  usually  considered 
a characteristic  attribute  of  the  vertebrata. 

DENTRITIC  MARKS  ON  PAPER. 

According  to  Mr.  Liversidge  the  minute  den- 
tritic  marks  frequently  noticed  on  paper,  to 
which  various  observers  have  assigned  a vege- 
table origin,  are  actually  inorganic;  blow-pipe 
examinations,  supplemented  by  special  tests, 
showing  that  they  consist  mainly  of  sulphide  of 
copper.  These  usually  have  a nucleus,  which 
consists  of  a minute  particle  of  copper  or  brass, 
and  probably  derived  from  some  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 

CHANGE  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN  THE 
NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 

Mr.  Howorth  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
on  a series  of  papers  discussing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  to  the  present  time  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the 
consequent  effect  upon  the  climate.  He  finds 
that  the  result  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cold  in  the  far  north,  rendering  re- 
gions such  as  those  of  East  Greenland,  once  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a considerable  population, 
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now  entirely  uninhabitable,  and  literally  covered 
the  year  round  with  snow  and  ice.  He  says, 
however,  that  while  the  evidence  is  overpowering 
that  the  climate  has  been  growing  more  severe 
in  the  highest  latitudes,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  the  cold  has  decreased  else- 
where, and  that,  especially  in  view  of  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  climate  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many in  the  Roman  times,  we  can  not  but  admit 
that  there  has  been  a great  improvement  since 
that  date.  Thus  we  are  told  of  winters  when 
the  Danube  and  Rhine  were  frequently  frozen 
over,  and  of  the  occurrence  of  the  reindeer  and 
moose  in  localities  far  south  of  their  present  hab- 
itat. Ovid  laments  over  the  fearful  severity  of 
his  place  of  exile  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  re- 
fers to  the  occurrence  of  white  foxes  there,  and 
contemporaneous  references  corroborate  his  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Howorth  inquires  whether,  even  within 
the  prehistoric  period,  the  circumpolar  climate 
may  not  have  been  very  temperate,  when  that  of 
more  southern  latitudes  was  very  severe.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  during  the  miocene  period 
Greenland  once  possessed  a climate  not  dissimi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  as  shown 
in  the  occurrence  of  numerous  species  of  trees 
of  large  size,  some  of  them,  like  our  cypress,  etc., 
absolutely  identical  with  our  forest  vegetation  of 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Howorth  also  refers  to 
the  general  impression  among  whulers  that  ex- 
cessively severe  winters  in  the  more  temperate 
latitudes  are  accompanied  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  mildness  in  the  more  northern  latitudes. 

This  we  accept  as  an  augury  in  favor  of  Cap- 
tain Hall’s  exploration,  since  the  winter  of  1871- 
72  was  one  of  the  severest  on  record  of  late  years ; 
and  should  Mr.  Howortlis suggestion  be  correct, 
the  captain  should  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  free- 
dom from  snow  and  ice,  permitting  him  to  prose- 
cute his  researches  to  great  advantage.  ^ 

CYCLONES  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  Whitmer,  in  referring  to  a paper  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  Nature  on  the  scarcity  of  cyclones  in 
the  Pacific,  remarks  that  there  is  rarely  a year 
without  at  least  one  cyclone  passing  through,  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of,  one  of  the  Feejee,  Samoan, 
or  Hervey  group  of  islands.  lie  states  that  the 
cyclone  season  extends  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  during  which  the  sun  is  south  of  the 
equator;  consequently,  when  the  trade-winds 
from  the  north  reach  farthest  south,  they  are 
most  prevalent  about  the  middle,  or  a little  later 
than  the  middle,  of  the  season,  rarely  earlier 
than  December  or  January.  They  are  usually 
preceded  for  a few  days  by  strong  northerly 
winds ; and  if  during  such  winds  a sudden  fall 
of  the  barometer  occur,  this  is  considered  a sure 
indication  of  an  approaching  cyclone. 

POLLARD  ON  SEASICKNESS. 

Doctor  Pollard,  in  a paper  in  the  British  Med- 
ical Journal  upon  seasickness,  remarks  that  two 
opposite  theories  have  been  suggested  ns  explain- 
ing its  cause ; one  that  it  arises  from  a depress- 
ing effect  on  the  brain  produced  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  for  which  the  remedy  would  be 
lying  so  as  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain  ; the  other,  supported  by  Sir  J.  Al- 
derson,  that  increase  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  the 
real  cause,  an  analogy  being  drawn  between  the 


blood  in  its  vessels  and  the  mercury  of  a barom- 
eter. 

The  most  probable  theory  of  seasickness  is 
that  held  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Bain,  and  other 
writers,  who  consider  that  the  mental  and  bodily 
prostration  and  the  other  symptoms  arise  from 
the  continued  action  on  the  brain  of  a certain  set 
of  sensations,  more  particularly  the  sensation  of 
want  of  support.  This  feeling,  arising  from  the 
sudden  loss  of  support,  as  when  the  footing,  or 
any  prop  that  we  lean  upon,  suddenly  gives  way, 
is  of  the  most  disagreeable  kind. 

The  phenomena  of  seasickness  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  constant  repetition  of  this  feeling  of 
lo§s  of  support  consequent  on  the  pitching  and 
rolling  of  the  ship,  more  particularly  the  for- 
mer. If,  therefore,  seasickness  arises  from  cer- 
tain impressions  on  the  senses,  the  theory  of  its 
prevention  is  to  render  these  impressions  as  fee- 
ble as  possible.  Application  of  the  mind  to  an 
engrossing  book  will  keep  it  off  for  a short  pe- 
riod ; but  this  answers  only  a temporary  purpose. 

To  lessen  the  impressions  as  much  as  possible 
the  patient  should  preserve  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture as  near  the  centre  of  the  ship  as  practica- 
ble; he  should  lie  on  a thickly  padded  couch,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  vibration.  Fresh  air  should 
be  admitted  in  order  to  remove  bad  smells.  The 
eyes  should  be  shaded,  and  as  much  noise  ns 
possible  shut  out.  As  regards  drugs,  the  most 
rational  suggestion  is  that  of  Dr.  Dol  ing,  of  Vi- 
enna, that  a full  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
should  be  taken  shortly  before  the  vessel  starts ; 
and,  even  in  long  voyages,  the  repeated  use  of 
this  medicine  will  insure  comfortable  nights 
without  the  disagreeable  after-effects  of  opium 
and  chloroform. 

MINERAL  SPERM-OIL. 

Mr.  Hayes  calls  the  attention  of  American 
chemists  to  the  value,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
of  a heavy  oil  obtained  from  petroleum,  and 
known  in  the  trade  ns  Morrill's  mineral  sperm - 
oil.  This,  it  is  claimed,  has  the  advantage  of 
being  as  safe  as  sperm-oil  in  combustion.  It  is 
sufficiently  thin  to  fill  the  wicks  perfectly,  but  is 
so  far  from  being  a volatile  oil  that  it  is  com- 
paratively inodorous,  and  will  not  take  fire  at 
any  temperature  below  300°  F.  Flames  of 
considerable  size,  such  as  a large  ball  of  wick- 
ing-yarn,  saturated  with  oil  and  ignited,  when 
plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  this  oil,  pre- 
viously heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  are  extinguished  at  once.  It  burns  free- 
ly in  the  German  student  lamps,  and  with  great 
brilliancy  from  the  “ dual  burner.  ” The  patentee 
of  this  oil  estimates  that  GO, 000  gallons  can  be 
manufactured  per  day,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  product  of  petroleum.  This  is  more 
than  twice  the  whole  product  of  the  sperm  and 
whale  oils  in  the  best  days  of  the  fishery  in  this 
country. 

TESTING  ANIMAL  FLUIDS. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  the  differ- 
ential action  of  potassic  hydrate  and  potassium 
permanganate  may  serve  as  a method  to  distin- 
guish between  various  animal  fluids.  When 
these  are  evaporated  down  w ith  excess  ofpotassa 
solution,  and  then  maintained  for  some  time  at 
150°,  a certain  proportion  of  ammonia  is  evolved ; 
and  if  the  residue  be  now  boiled  with  an  alkaline 
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solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  a further 
definite  quantity  of  ammonia  is  given  off,  the 
relative  amount  of  ammonia  evolved  by  these 
two  additions  being  constant  for  the  same  animal 
fluid.  The  author  has  examined  by  this  method 
nrine,  milk,  blood,  white  of  egg,  and  gelatine, 
the  latter  of  which  gives  but  a mere  trace  of 
ammonia  by  treatment  with  caustic  potash.  It 
would  be  possible  by  this  process  to  distinguish 
between  a spot  of  milk  and  one  of  white  of  egg 
on  a cambric  handkerchief. 

SOLIDIFICATION  OF  SOLUTIONS  IN  COUNTRY 
AIR. 

According  to  Tomlinson,  supersaturated  saline 
solutions,  which  would  instantly  solidify  if  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  a room,  may  be  kept  for  many 
hours  in  the  open  air  of  the  country  without  crys- 
tallization, even  newly  sprouted  leaves  not  acting 
as  nuclei. 

ALLEGED  GIGANTIC  PIKE. 

Among  the  stock  curiosities  of  the  literature 
of  fishes  may  be  mentioned  the  story  referred  to 
in  “ Walton’s  Complete  Angler,”  that  a pike  was 
taken  in  1497,  in  a fish-pond  near  Heilbronn,  in 
Suabia,  with  a ring  fixed  in  its  gills,  on  which 
were  engraved  the  words,  “I  am  the  fish  which 
Frederick  the  Second,  Governor  of  the  World, 
put  into  this  pond  5th  October,  1233 by  which 
it  wrould  appear  that  this  fish  had  then  lived  2(M) 
years.  This  fish  was  said  to  have  been  nine- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  to  have  weighed  350 
pounds. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  remarks  that  he  has  At 
present  in  his  possession  a painting  of  great  an- 
tiquity which  professes  to  be  a portrait  of  the 
identical  fish,  and  bearing  an  inscription  corre- 
sponding somewhat  to  that  referred  to  above. 
The  length,  however,  of  the  fish  represented  is 
four  feet  nine  inches ; the  ring  around  the  neck 
measured  ten  and  a half  inches,  and  the  fish 
wonld  probably  weigh  about  fifty  pounds.  What 
the  facts  may  really  be  in  regard  to  the  fish  in 
question  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state ; al- 
though it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
any  thing  like  the  age  mentioned  could  have 
been  attained,  and  the  length  of  nineteen  feet 
must  evidently  be  an  exaggerated  statement. 

SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS  AND  GASES  IN  WATER. 

M.  Tourmasi  communicates  to  Les  Mondes 
the  following  laws  in  reference  to  the  solubility 
cf  salts  and  of  simple  gases  in  water,  which  he 
thinks  he  has  established,  but  for  which  he  de- 
sires additional  verification.  These  are  ns  fol- 
lows: First,  for  salts  belonging  to  the  same 
chemical  formula  (as  sulphates,  bromides,  etc.) 
the  coefficients  of  solubility  are  in  direct  ratio 
to  their  specific  heat ; one  exception  only,  so  far, 
has  been  met  with,  namely,  chloride  of  manga- 
nese. Second,  for  simple  gases  the  cose  is  just 
the  reverse  from  that  of  salts,  namely,  that  their 
solubility  in  water  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
specific  heat. 

NEW  MODE  OP  PRINTING  GOODS. 

Mr.  Vial  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  Paris,  a new  method  of  printing  upon 
fabrics  by  means  of  metallic  precipitation.  An 
illustration  of  the  process  is  seen  if  we  take  a 
piece  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk  fabric,  and  soak  it 


I for  a time  in  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Aft- 
’ er  exposing  this  to  the  air  for  a short  time  foi 
the  purpose  of  partially  drying,  if  we  place  above 
it  a coin,  or  a casting  of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  the 
nitrate  will  be  decomposed  in  places  where  con- 
tact  has  been  effected  and  the  silver  immediate- 
ly precipitated  in  the  form  of  a black  powder, 
representing  the  image  upon  the  coin  in  its  mi- 
nutest details,  and  in  a faithful,  distinct,  and 
indelible  manner.  Every  time  the  coin  is  placed 
upon  the  moist  cloth  the  impression  will  be  re- 
peated instantaneonsly  and  perfectly,  this  not 
being  the  result  of  the  application  of  color,  but  a 
chemical  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  simple 
contact  of  the  salt  and  the  metal,  whatever  be 
the  delicacy  or  extent  of  the  point  of  contact, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  silver  is  made  with 
such  intensity  as  to  strike  almost  entirely  through 
the  material. 

Simple  washing  with  water  will  remove  from 
the  cloth  the  undecoroposed  salt.  The  tint  of 
the  impression  may  be  varied  at  will,  from  palo 
gray  to  intense  black,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  silver  and  the  material  used  as  a 
precipitant.  In  general  it  is  black,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  affinity  it  has  for  oxygen,  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  is  removed  from  the  silver. 
The  process  of  Mr.  Vial  is  presented  by  him  to 
the  consideration  of  scientific  and  practical  men 
for  their  experiments,  aud  he  feels  quite  sure 
that  it  will  take  a place  of  great  importance  in 
the  arts  of  printing  and  dyeing. 

KIRKWOOD  ON  COMETS  AND  METEORS. 

Professor  Daniel  Kirkwood,  in  a communica- 
tion to  Nature  relative  to  the  late  paper  of  Schi- 
aparelli upon  comets,  calls  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle published  by  himself  in  the  Danville  Quar- 
terly Review , for  July,  18G1,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  were  maintained : 

1.  That  meteors  and  meteoric  rings  “are  the 
debris  of  ancient  but  now  disintegrated  comets, 
whose  matter  has  become  distributed  around  their 
orbits.” 

2.  That  the  separation  of  Biela’s  comet,  os 
it  approached  the  sun  in  December,  1845,  was 
but  one  in  a series  of  similar  processes,  which 
would  probably  continue  until  the  individual 
fragments  would  become  invisible. 

3.  That  certain  luminous  meteors  have  en- 
tered the  solar  system  from  the  interstellar 
spaces. 

4.  That  the  orbits  of  some  meteors  and  peri- 
odic comets  have  been  transformed  into  ellipses 
by  planetary  perturbation. 

5.  That  numerous  facts — some  observed  in 
ancient  and  some  in  modern  times — have  been 
decidedly  indicative  of  cometarv  disintegration. 

In  reference  to  these  propositions  Professor 
Kirkwood  remarks  that,  though  stated  as  theory 
in  1861,  they  have  since  been  confirmed  as  un- 
doubted facts. 

NEW  FOSSIL  DEER. 

Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  a paper  on  the  fossil 
deer  of  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
describes  a new  species  under  the  name  of  C. 
verticomisj  which  has  certain  characters  ally- 
ing it  to  the  Irish  elk,  and  which  it  must  also 
have  rivaled  in  6ize.  In  this  new  species  the 
base  of  the  antler  is  set  on  the  head  very  ob- 
liquely ; immediately  above  it  springs  the  cylin- 
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drical  brow  tyne,  which  suddenly  curves  down- 
ward and  inward ; immediately  above  the  brow 
tyne  the  beam  is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  be- 
coming gradually  flattened.  A third  flattening 
tyne  springs  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  beam, 
and  immediately  above  it  the  broad  crown  ter- 
minated in  two  or  more  points.  No  tyne  is 
thrown  off  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  antler, 
and  the  sweep  is  uninterrupted  from  the  antler 
base  to  the  first  point  of  the  crown. 

IS  CHLORAL  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  STRYCHNINE? 

Ord  has  been  repeating  the  experiment  of 
Dr.  Liebreich  in  reference  to  the  availability  of 
strychnine  as  an  antidote  of  chloral,  and  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  the  fact 
ipay  be  in  this  respect,  Liebreich’s  experiments 
are  insufficient  to  prove  his  assertion,  especially 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a hypodermic 
injection  neither  of  chloral  nor  of  strychnine,  in 
the  proportions  used  by  him,  is  necessarily  fatal 
to  rabbits. 

PURPUROPHYL,  A DERIVATIVE  OP 
CHLOROPHYL 

If  we  boil  chlorophyl  with  potash  lye  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  shall  have  a mixture  of  a 
green  color,  which  may  be  filtered,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added.  As  soon  as  the  potash  is 
neutralized  a precipitate  is  produced  ; and  on 
adding  more  acid  the  liquid  becomes  of  a bright 
grass-green  color ; and  when  again  neutralized 
with  carbonate  of  lime  a green  precipitate  is 
formed,  constituting  a new  substance,  which  has 
been  called  purpurophul.  This,  when  washed 
with  water  and  covered  with  alcohol,  assumes  a 
fine  purple  tint,  and  is  turned  green  by  ammonia. 

BLUE  COLOR  FROM  BOLETUS. 

In  the  course  of  some  recent  experiments  Dr. 
Phipson  has  ascertained  that  a certain  blue  col- 
or, produced  by  the  action  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  on  the  alcoholic  solution  of  a yellowish  col- 
oring matter  of  Boletus  luridus , etc.  (species  of 
fungi),  may  be  reproduced  almost  exactly  from 
phenol,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  vege- 
table blue  in  question  belongs  to  the  phenyl 
group. 

APPLICATION  OP  DISINFECTANTS. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  a committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  refer- 
ence to  disinfectants,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
first  place  among  the  agents  destructive  of  infec- 
tious germs  should  be  assigned  to  hyponitrous 
acid.  This,  however,  being  very  poisonous, 
must  be  used  with  great  precaution.  It  is  said 
to  be  especially  applicable  for  the  disinfection  of 
apartments  in  which  cases  of  small-pox,  yellow 
fever,  or  other  grave  diseases  have  existed.  Be- 
fore using  this  substance  all  crevices  of  the 
doors,  windows,  and  fire-places  should  be  care- 
fully pasted  up  with  paper.  Acid  fumes  are  to 
be  generated  by  placing  two  quarts  of  water  in 
earthen  vessels  of  about  ten  quarts  capacity  for  a 
small  room,  and  adding  to  the  water  about  three 
jiounds  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  and  ten  ounces  of 
copper  filings.  Should  the  room  be  large,  pro- 
portionally larger  vessels  should  be  employed. 
After  starting  the  operation  the  door  of  entrance 
should  be  carefully  sealed,  and  the  room  left  un- 
disturbed for  forty-eight  hours.  Great  care 


must  be  taken  on  entering  the  room  after  the  op- 
eration, so  as  to  avoid  breathing  the  acid.  Car- 
bolic acid  may  also  be  used  to  great  advantage 
by  mixing  it  with  sand  or  sawdust  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  three.  This  may  be  placed 
in  earthen  pots  os  above. 

PREHISTORIC  (?)  MAN  IN  AMERICA 

Several  years  ago  General  James  H.  Carleton, 
U.S.  A.,  visited  the  abandoned  drift  of  the  Han- 
over copper  mine,  on  the  side  of  a mountain  ten 
miles  northeast  from  Fort  Bayard,  Grant  Coun- 
ty, New  Mexico.  The  passage  wras  made 
through  a body  of  earth  to  reach  the  solid  rock. 
At  the  distance  of  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
mouth,  and  where  the  earth  overhead  was  per- 
haps equally  thick,  a portion  of  the  dirt  roof  had 
fallen  away,  and  revealed  an  object  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proved  to  be  the  cranial  portion  of  an 
inverted  human  skull.  With  a bowie-knife  the 
general  broke  off  a considerable  portion  of  the 
calivarium,  the  remainder  being  imbedded  so 
firmly  that  he  could  not  remove  it. 

He  was  unable  to  determine  whether  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton  was  there  or  not,  but  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  completeness  of  the  cranium.  In  his 
visit  he  was  accompanied  by  Governor  Robert 
B.  Mitchell  and  Hon.  Charles  P.  Cleaver,  both 
of^whom  were  cognizant  of  the  circumstances. 
The  fragments  of  the  skull  obtained  by  him  were 
presented  to  David  L.  Huntingdon,  U.S. A., 
then  stationed  at  Fort  Bayard. 

ALCOHOLIC  PRODUCTS  OF  DISTILLATION. 

Messieurs  Pierre  and  Puchot  have  been  prose- 
cuting some  researches  into  the  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts of  distillation,  and  find  that  these  consist, 
first,  of  aldehyde ; second,  of  etbylic  acetate ; 
third,  of  propylic  alcohol ; fourth,  of  butylic  al- 
cohol ; fifth,  of  amylic  alcohol ; and  sixth,  of 
essential  oils. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence 
of  these  various  products  as  chemical  substances, 
and  formed  at  the  expense  of  sugar  during  fer- 
mentation, the  authors  above  named  have  sub- 
mitted them  to  numerous  chemical  tests,  and 
have  also  sought  for  the  means  of  depriving  vi- 
nous alcohol,  properly  speaking,  of  these  various 
substances,  for  the  practical  purposes  of  purifi- 
cation, as  it  is  to  the  presence  of  one  or  other 
of  them  that  the  defective  taste  of  certain  forms 
of  spirits  is  attributed. 

Among  the  indirect  results  reached  in  their 
inquiries,  the  authors  maintain  that  it  is  incor- 
rect to  say,  when  two  non-miscible  liquids  are 
boiled  together,  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  elastic  forces  of  the  va- 
pors of  the  two  liquids,  estimated  separately  at 
the  temperature  at  which  the  mixture  boils ; but 
that,  first , when  tw'o  non-miscible  liquids  are 
boiled  together,  one  of  them  being  water,  the 
boiling-point  of  the  mixture  is  below  that  of  the 
liquid  that  boils  most  readily ; second,  this  boil- 
ing-point of  the  mixture  continues  absolutely 
constant  as  long  as  there  remains  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  each  of  the  two  liquids  ; third,  this 
constancy  is  independent  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  two  liquids  ; fourth , the  mixed  va- 
pors condensed  during  distillation  have  a direct 
relation  to  each  other,  independently  of  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  two  liquids  brought  to- 
gether in  the  distilling  apparatus. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber.— The  October  elections  have,  in  the 
main,  resulted  favorably  for  the  administration 
candidates.  The  election  in  Georgia,  October 
2,  was  for  Governor  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  five  Congressmen.  James  M. 
Smith,  Democrat,  was  elected  Governor  by  over 
50,000  majority.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  elections  were  held  October  8.  Gener- 
al Hartranft,  Republican,  was  elected  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  by  a majority  of  35,627.  Mr. 
Allen,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Auditor-Gen- 
eral, received  a majority  of  36,780,  and  Ulysses 
Mercur,  Republican  candidate  for  Supreme  Court 
judge,  a majority  of  40, 443.  The  average  majori- 
ty of  the  three  Republican  candidates  for  Congress- 
men at  large  was  nearly  46,000.  In  Ohio,  Allen 
T.  Wikoff,  Republican,  was  elected  Secretary 
of  State  by  a majority  of  11,910.  John  Welch 
was  elected  Supreme  Court  judge  by  a majority 
of  10,189.  The  Congressmen  stand  seven  Dem- 
ocrats to  thirteen  Republicans.  James  A.  Gar- 
field (Nineteenth  District)  was  re-elected  by  a 
majority  of  10,955.  In  Indiana  the  Democrats 
elected  T.  A.  Hendricks  for  Governor  by  a 
majority  of  1148.  The  new  Legislature  will 
stand,  in  the  Senate,  27  Republicans  to  23 
Democrats ; in  the  House,  54  Republicans  to 
46  Democrats.  The  Congressional  delegation 
stands  9 Republicans  to  4 Democrats.  The 
election  in  South  Carolina,  October  16,  resulted 
in  the  success  of  General  Moses,  the  regular  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a majority 
of  from  35,000  to  40,000  (estimated).  The  con- 
stitutional amendment  prohibiting  an  increase  of 
the  State  debt  was  ratified,  being  generally  in- 
dorsed by  both  parties.  This  amendment  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  any  increase  of  the  State 
debt  (beyond  that  incurred  in  the  ordinary  and 
current  business  of  the  State)  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  at  a general  election,  and  re- 
quire for  its  sanction  a two-thirds  vote. 

The  Oregon  Legislature,  September  28,  elect- 
ed M.  C.  Mitchell,  Republican,  United  States  Sen- 
ator. A bill  providing  for  woman  suffrage  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature. 

Emperor  William  of  Prussia  has  decreed  in 
favor  of  the  Unitpd  States  in  regard  to  the  San 
Juan  boundary  question  submitted  for  his  ar- 
bitration. This  decision  makes  the  boundary 
line  pass  through  Canal  de  Haro  instead  of 
Rosario  Strait,  thus  including  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  San  Juan,  Orcas,  and  Lopez 
islands. 

The  total  losses  by  the  great  fire  in  Chicago, 
October,  1871,  amounted  to  $200,000,000,  to 
which*  another  million  must  be  added  on  account 
of  the  depreciation  of  property  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  trade.  The  year  which  has  passed  since 
this  event  has  seen  at  least  one-third  of  the  value 
of  the  destroyed  property  restored.  The  hotels, 
the  places  of  amusement,  the  warehouses,  the 
churches,  and  the  schools  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  those  which  were  destroyed  are 
grander  and  more  substantial  edifices,  and  archi- 
tecturally more  beautifuL  The  prices  of  real 
estate  are  higher  than  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and 


the  industrial  interests  of  Chicago  have  been  more 
than  re-established.  In  fact,  the  great  disaster 
of  last  year  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  and  the  great  Western  me- 
tropolis— already  connected  with  the  interior  by 
a score  of  railways,  and  having  a lake  marine 
rivaling  the  tonnage  of  the  great  sea-ports  of  the 
world — dreams  with  unabated  enthusiasm  of 
ship -canals  westward  to  the  Mississippi  and 
eastward  to  the  sea- board. 

Turning  from  the  Gateway  of  the  West  to  the 
Golden  Gate  of  the  Pacific,  we  find  some  inter- 
esting statistics  respecting  the  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  during  the  nine  months  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872.  There  have  arrived  during 
this  period  fifty  full  cargoes  of  Eastern  goods 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  besides  twenty  more  by 
Panama  steamers ; forty-five  cargoes  of  English 
goods  — coal,  iron,  drugs,  liquors,  dry-goods, 
etc. ; fifty-six  cargoes  of  coal  from  Australia; 
and  the  usual  amount  of  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and 
tea  from  China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  im- 
ports by  shipment  are  valued  at  $3,706,996, 
against  $2,575,042  during  the  same  time  last 
year — an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  export 
trade  has  been  unusually  active.  Thus  there 
was  a shipment  of  3,000,000  centals  of  wheat, 
against  less  than  1,000,000  centals  during  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  exports  by  water 
amounted  to  $15,242,738,  against  $10,547,593 
in  1871.  The  exports  of  treasure  are  estimated 
at  $25,041,629,  against  $14,044,075  in  1871. 
The  amount  collected  in  duties  on  foreign  im- 
ports at  this  port  for  the  nine  months  is 
$6,368,000,  against  $5,622,000  for  the  same 
time  last  year,  showing  a greatly  increased  for- 
eign commerce,  since  no  duties  have  been  col- 
lected during  the  post  quarter  on  coffee  and  tea. 

In  California,  as  indeed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  want  of  more  abundant  and  cheaper 
means  of  transportation  is  severely  felt.  As  a 
remedy  it  is  proposed  to  build  narrow-gauge 
railroads.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  grain- 
producing  portions  of  the  State  there  is  not  any 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  by  six  miles  in 
width  that  docs  not  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  its  produce  yearly  an  amount  in  excess  of 
what  the  charges  would  be  on  a narrow-gauge 
road  enough  to  build  and  equip  a road  of  its 
own.  In  the  Northwest  a like  want  for  cheaper 
transportation  has  stimulated  afresh  the  agita- 
tion for  a canal  to  communicate  with  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Every  where  great  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  subject  of  canal  transportation.  The 
offer  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  success- 
ful application  of  some  motive  power  as  a sub- 
stitute for  horses  to  canal-boats  on  the  Erie 
Canal  has  led  to  results  which  promise  the 
propulsion  of  these  boats  by  steam,  in  half  the 
time  and  at  less  expense  than  by  the  present 
method. 

Some  idea  of  the  demands  made  upon  trans- 
portation by  the  grain  trade  is  conveyed  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  forty-eight  hours  ending  at  noon 
October  14  there  were  received  at  the  port  of 
Buffalo  1,386,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  Buffalo 
route  has  won  favor  on  account  of  the  low  rates 
of  toll  on  the  canal — an  important  consideration 
when  we  remember  how  formidable  at  one  time 
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appeared  the  prospect  of  a diversion  of  trade 
through  Canada. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  subjects 
discussed  during  the  session  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  in  New  York,  October  15-19,  was 
that  of  a more  popular  railway  sendee.  Mr.  li. 
II.  Ferguson,  of  Troy,  New  York,  read  a very 
able  paper,  exposing  “the  terrible  drain  upon 
the  productive  and  laboring  interests  of  our 
country  on  account  of  our  present  railroad  man- 
agement. ” He  made  a comparison  of  fourth- 
class  freights  charged  by  the  different  railroad 
lines  for  the  last  five  years  from  the  cities  of 
Chicago,  Toledo,  and  St.  Louis  ; also  from  six 
interior  competing  points  in  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Indiana,  viz.,  Mattoon,  Decatur, 
and  Paris,  in  Illinois  ; Terre  Haute,  Indiana , 
and  Keokuk  and  Dubuque,  in  Iowa,  to  New  York 
city.  He  took  the  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April  of  each  year, 
4 ns  those  months  only  show’  what  the  railroads 
would  do  the  year  through  if  they  had  no  water 
competition.  The  result  of  his  estimate  was  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Western  producers’  grain 
were  given  to  the  railroads  to  carry  the  remain- 
ing fourth  to  market.  There  was  a tendency 
toward  consolidation  among  all  through  lines, 
crushing  out  all  competition,  and  enabling  two 
or  three  railroad  kings  to  dictate  to  the  people 
how  much  they  shall  pay  for  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing.  “Already  the  railroad  system  of  our 
country  (comprising  ova*  50,000  miles,  and  fast 
increasing)  is  in  the  hands  of  half  a dozen  men, 
who  can  to-morrow  morning  telegraph  orders 
from  their  head-quarters  that  will  raise  the  bar- 
rel of  flour  you  buy  at  noon  one  dollar  per  bar- 
rel, the  pork  you  buy  one  and  two  cents  per 
pound,  the  beef  you  eat  the  same,  the  coal  you 
burn  one  dollar  a ton,  every  bushel  of  grain  in 
the  country  two,  three,  five,  and  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  putting  into  their  purses  millions  of  dol- 
lars before  night,  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  to  the  benefit  alone 
of  half  a dozen  millionaires.”  The  railroad  cor- 
porations have  gained  the  control  of  Legislatures. 
Yet  “ it  is  the  people’s  land  and  money  that  help- 
ed to  build  the  roads ; it  is  the  people’s  produc- 
tions of  land,  loom,  and  furnace  that  furnish  the 
freights  for  said  roads,  that  arc  now  run  to  see 
how  much  can  be  extorted  from  the  people  (to 
pay  large  dividends  on  stock  that  is  watered 
and  doubled  every  little  while),  instead  of  seeing 
how  chenplv  the  freight  could  be  carried,  which 
is  the  only  rule  that  should  govern  a properly 
constructed  railroad  managed  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  people,  therefore,  have  a right 
to  say  what  shall  be  a proper  compensation  for 
carrying  their  freight.  There  is  great  danger  to 
every  interest  in  our  country — financial,  produc- 
tive, manufacturing,  and,  above  all  others,  the 
laboring  interest.  It  demands  our  earnest  at- 
tention and  immediate  action.  Every  moment 
but  tightens  the  iron  grip  these  railroad  monop- 
olies now  have  upon  the  people's  throats.”  The 
real  cost  of  transportation  is  only  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  tariff  now  charged. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  the  amount  of  grain  produced  in 
the  United  .States  in  1871  w’as  1,519,776,100 
bushels.  Suppose  that  only  two-thirds  of  this — 
1,000,000,000  bushels  — were  transported,  we 
have  the  enormous  sura  of  $215,000,000  extort- 1 


ed  from  the  people,  if  that  amount  were  shipped 
from  Chicago,  and  the  still  greater  sum  of 
$300,000,000  oh  the  same  amount  shipped  from 
St.  Louis.  But  os  half  of  the  amount  was 
shipped  from  lesser  points  at  higher  rates,  this 
sum  would  still  be  increased.  But  taking  the 
two  places,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  wo  have  an 
average  of  $272,500,000.  This  sum  would  in 
ten  years  pay  the  whole  national  debt.  It  would 
build  and  equip  a double- track  road  of  3400 
miles  in  length,  at  a cost  of  $80,000  per  mile, 
every  year,  almost  long  enough  to  reach  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco.  To  remedy  this 
growing  evil  Mr.  Ferguson  suggested  through 
trunk  lines  crossing  the  continent  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  or  from  the  grain  fields  and  centres  of 
the  West  to  all  the  sea-board  cities  in  the  East, 
said  roads  to  consist  of  four  tracks ; if  advisable, 
a track  each  way  for  freight,  and  one  each  w*ay 
for  passenger  traffic ; these  roads  to  be  free  thor- 
oughfares, over  which  the  people’s  freight  Bhall 
be  carried  for  cost,  the  roads  to  be  built  by  the 
people — that  is,  every  county  and  State  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  pay  an  equal  share  of 
the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  accord- 
ing to  its  population  and  wealth ; where  a coun- 
ty or  State  is  too  poor  the  government  to  give 
the  necessary  aid ; each  county  and  State  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  guarantee  a certain  per 
cent,  interest  to  stock-holders ; no  stock-holder 
or  share-holder  to  be  allowed  a vote  on  said  stock 
or  shares,  simply  holding  stock  or  shares  ns  a 
voucher  for  their  investment  and  to  entitle  them 
to  the  interest  on  such  deposit. 

In  bringing  subjects  of  this  character  before 
the  people,  generait associations  like  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Trade  are  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  era  of  associations,  and  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  these  is  toward  expansion,  from 
local  to  national,  then  from  national  to  inter- 
national. The  tendency  toward  centralization 
in  the  government  and  in  the  great  moneyed 
interests  of  the  country  is  a manifestation  of 
this  characteristic  feature  of  the  age.  The 
evils  involved  in  this  tendency  can  only  be  met 
by  a corresponding  organization  on  the  part  of 
those  w hose  interests  it  is  the  design  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  represent,  and  on  the  part  of  labor, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  wfealth.  If  government 
is  centralized,  then  it  must  be  popularized  to 
prevent  centralization  from  becoming  despot- 
ism. If  railway  autocrats  conspire  to  rob  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  then  the  producers  and 
consumers  must  organize  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests.  If  the  monopolies  use  the  gov- 
ernment, then  the  people  must  prevent  corrup- 
tion by  reform  associations,  and  must,  through 
organizations  representing  their  interests,  secure 
the  assistance  of  their  servants  who  represent 
them  in  our  national  councils.  In  this  con- 
nection Commodore  Maury’s  address  at  the  St. 
Louis  Agricultural  Fair,  early  in  October,  is  very 
suggestive.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion among  agriculturists  in  order  to  secure  from 
the  law-makers  the  same  consideration  which 
has  been  secured  from  them  by  combinations 
among  the  railroad  men,  the  miners,  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  manufacturers.  The  agricul- 
turists were  not  at  a disadvantage  for  lack  of 
wealth,  numbers,  or  intelligence.  The  crops  of 
last  year  (1871)  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
$2,500,000,000.  According  to  the  last  census 
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there  are  12,500,000  “bread-earners”  in  the 
United  States,  filling  the  mouths  of  a popula- 
tion of  39,000,000.  These  several  interests 
subsist  respectively — the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical, 23,830,000  souls  ; the  commercial, 
2,320,000;  the  manufacturing,  1,117,000;  min- 
ing, 472,000;  the  railroad  and  express  men, 
595,000.  “Therefore  you  beat  in  numeric- 
al strength  these  several  industries,  that  are  so 
much  more  compact  in  organization  and  pow- 
erful with  Legislatures  than  you  are,  some  ten, 
6ome  twenty,  and  some  fifty  times— and  all  com- 
bined five  to  one.  Hitherto  your  combinations 
have  extended  only  to  the  forming  of  State  and  j 
county  societies,  and  the  influencing  of  State 
Legislatures.  Theirs  are  general ; they  impress 
Congress.”  A National  Agricultural  Congress 
had  been  organized  in  St.  Louis  May  28,  1872,  | 
and  this  should  be  fostered  by  the  rural  in- ! 
terests  of  the  country.  The  appropriation  by  1 
Congress  to  the  Signal-office,  with  a view  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce, was  one  of  the  results  already  secured 
by  this  organization.  It  had  pledged  itself  to 
an  international  conference,  in  which  the  de-  j 
tails  might  be  arranged  for  a universal  system 
of  meteorological  observation  and  crop  reports,  j 
This  w'ould  enable  farmers  to  fix  prices  upon 
their  staples,  instead  of  having  this  done  for  j 
them  by  the  merchants.  “ The  International  j 
Congress  of  Statisticians  has  just  had  a meeting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  In  it  the  great  na-  I 
lions  of  the  earth  were  represented.  It  met 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in 
his  own  capital,  and  was  inaugurated  there  by 
the  real  friend  of  true  scientific  progress,  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  It  was  cheered  in  its 
labors  with  the  huzzas  of  the  Russians,  the  hochs 
of  the  Germans,  the  vivas  of  the  Latin  races,  and 
the  hurrahs  of  the  English,  and  among  its  labors 
was  the  appointment  of  a special  committee  in 
furtherance  of  this  scheme.  ” Commodore  Maury 
directed  attention  to  the  oppression  of  the  agri- 
culturists by  gigantic  railroad  monopolies.  This 
evil  must  be  met  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Congress. 

The  project  of  an  interoceanic  canal  is  still  re- 
ceiving attention  from  the  government.  The 
Navy  Department  has  ordered  an  exploration  of 
the  Bajoyo  River  in  connection  with  the  survey 
of  the  Nicaragua  route  of  the  canal,  and  the 
work  was  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  December.  In 
January  Commander  Selfridge  is  to  finish  the 
survey  of  the  Panama  route. 

In  Georgia  the  culture  of  tea  is  being  under- 
taken with  good  promise  of  success,  the  plant 
being  raised  from  seed,  and  not,  as  hitherto,  from 
imported  plants. 

The  Liverpool  returns  show  that  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September  the  de- ! 
parture  of  ships  for  the  United  States  has  av-  j 
eraged  more  than  one  per  day,  while  the  emi- ' 
grants  have  flocked  westward  at  the  rate  of  , 
12, 000  per  month,  or  144,000  per  year.  En- 
glish artisans  and  laborers  are  beginning  to  count 
largely  in  the  emigration , and  it  appears  that 
they  avoid  Canada,  as  affording  fewer  induce- 
ments to  the  industrious  and  enterprising  than  t 
the  free  and  independent  life  of  a republic,  j 
Compared  with  other  periods,  as  well  as  with  j 
the  preceding  quarter,  the  increase  of  immigra- 
tion  is  enormous.  Ninety-nine  ships  left  during 


' the  three  months  for  the  United  States  with 
36,491  Bteerage  passengers  and  nearly  G000  in 
the  cabin.  Seventeen  ships  left  for  Canada, 
carrying  5C07  persons.  The  aggregate  number 
of  passengers  was  50,385,  of  whom  the  greater 
proportion  (18,279)  were  English,  and  only  5104 
Irish.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  quarter’s 
return  is  the  sudden  access  of  Swedes,  Danes, 
and  Germans  to  the  emigration  from  Liverpool, 
no  less  than  15,853  of  the  w hole  number  having 
been  drawn  from  the  Scandinavian  and  German 
countries,  coming  by  way  of  Hull  to  Liverpool, 
and  thence  to  the  United  States,  in  preference  to 
shipping  from  the  Baltic  direct  by  the  Bremen 
and  German  Lloyds’  steamers.  These  vessels, 
however,  have  also  brought  a large  company  of 
immigrants. 

A large  body  of  the  emigrants  from  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  purpose  to  form  a settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Canada 
will  also  receive  a considerable  number  of  these 
emigrants. 

The  strike  of  the  bricklayers  in  Chicago  has  to 
some  extent  interfered  with  the  building  indus- 
try in  that  city.  The  Union  demands  that  all 
foremen  shall  be  members  of  its  organization, 
and  that  none  but  Union  men  shall  be  employed. 
In  about  half  the  cases  these  points  were  con- 
ceded. 

In  New  Orleans  there  was  a ’longshoremen’s 
strike  about  the  middig  of  October.  The  object 
was  to  secure  $4  wages  per  day,  instead  of  $3, 
and  ten  hours  for  the  working-day.  The  strik- 
ers assembled  in  large  numbers,  and  marched 
through  the  streets.  Captain  William  Barnes 
lost  his  life  in  attempting  to  prevent  their  inter- 
ference with  the  working  men  on  his  barges. 
The  strike  at  this  season  is  very  injurious  to  the 
I commercial  interests  of  the  city. 

The  experiment  of  building  associations  is 
being  tried  in  Cincinnati  with  favorable  results. 
Those  in  the  old  Sixteenth  Ward  alone  are  de- 
veloping a capital  of  over  $3,500,000,  which 
will  all  be  used  within  the  next  four  or  five 
years  in  building  homes,  buying  real  estate, 
setting  men  up  in  business,  and  in  every  way 
helping  a class  of  men  w ho,  but  for  these  benev- 
( olent  institutions,  would  never  own  a foot  of 
ground  during  their  lives.  It  has  been  said  that 
1 fully  one-fourth  of  the  money  now  being  invest- 
’ ed  in  building  associations  used  to  be  spent  for 
liquor  and  its  accompanying  vices.  If  this 
be  true,  they  hare  accomplished  a good  end. 
But  in  addition  tney  offer  a safe  investment  for 
a poor  man  to  lay  up  his  dollar  per  week  where 
it  will  draw  an  interest  that  is  not  excelled 
by  that  derived  from  the  capital  of  the  mill- 
ionaire. 

The  most  eminent  among  the  educators  of 
Massachusetts  form  a committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  admitting  female  students  to  the 
colleges.  A year  ago  Mr.  H.  W.  Sage,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Cornell 
University,  offered  that  institution  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  provided  it  afforded  the  same 
advantages  to  young  women  that  it  does  to  young 
men.  The  offer  was  not  hastily  accepted,  but 
was  referred  to  a committee  to  examine  the 
whole  question.  The  majority  reported  in  favor 
of  its  acceptance  on  those  conditions.  Another 
committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  attended  by  both  sexes,  as  the 
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result  of  their  investigations,  came  to  this  con- 
clusion : 

“ Both  the  testimony  of  experience  and  tho  Investi- 
gations of  the  committee  agree  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  of  co-education  has  worked  well,  and  the 
committee  failed  to  find  one  objection  to  it  in  prac- 
tice. Its  effects  on  both  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  are  beneficial,  and  the  facts  indicate  that  there 
is  no  loss  in  scholarship.  1 The  young  women  are  at 
least  the  equals  of  the  young  men  In  collegiate  studies,' 
while  their  * conscientiousness'  in  study  elevates  the 
general  tone  of  scholarship.  Facts  are  given  showing 
that  the  health  of  young  women  does  not  suffer  from 
collegiate  study  more  than  that  of  young  men." 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Sage’s  proposal  has  been  accept- 
ed, and  the  doors  of  Cornell  thrown  open  to  wom- 
en. A large  building  for  their  accommodation 
is  in  process  of  erection,  and  will  be  completed 
within  a year,  at  the  cost  of  $150,000.  It  will 
provide  dormitories  to  accommodate  200,  and 
lecture-rooms  for  physiology,  embryology,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Cornell  University  has  just  entered  upon  its 
fifth  year.  The  entering  class  numbers  200,  in- 
cluding a dozen  ladies.  The  M‘Graw  building 
is  just  finished,  and  the  libraries  and  cabinets 
are  being  arranged  in  it.  The  library  consists 
now  of  36,000  volumes,  including  the  Jared 
Sparks  collection,  recently  added.  Important 
additions  in  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish literature  have  been  made  this  summer.  A 
course  of  lectures  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  was  be- 
gun late  in  October. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity have  resolved  hereafter  to  hold  annual  ex- 
aminations of  women,  similar  to  those  already 
held  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England. 
The  corporation  submitted  a scheme,  and  the 
overseers  have  just  adopted  it.  There  will  be 
two  classes  of  candidates,  those  under  eighteen, 
and  those  above  that  age.  Certificates  are  to 
be  given  to  those  who  pass  the  examination, 
and  “certificates  of  honor” — so  discriminated — 
to  those  who  pass  “with  credit.”  The  tend- 
ency of  this  system  will  be  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  in  girls*  schools.  The  first 
examination  is  to  take  place  next  June. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  12,000  to  15,000 
negroes  voted  in  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  at  the  recent  elections.  This 
fact,  and  the  political  importance  of  the  ne- 
gro vote  in  the  South,  suggest  the  necessity  of 
greater  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
race.  The  efforts  at  enlightenment  of  the  freed- 
men  have,  so  far,  amounted  to  but  little.  The 
Freedmen’s  Bureau,  out  of  its  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars,  expended  three  and  a half  millions 
only  for  educational  purposes.  The  exhausted 
Southern  States  could  not  do  much,  while  North- 
ern liberality  expended  about  four  millions.  The 
total  expense,  divided  among  nearly  five  millions 
of  people,  during  a period  of  ten  years,  shows  an 
annual  outlay  of  less  than  a dollar  for  each  teach- 
able youth.  Since  emancipation  the  negro  child 
has  had  less  than  a tenth  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  New  England  child. 

The  epidemic  among  horses,  after  making 
fearful  ravages  in  Canada,  has  visited  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  threatens  serious  results.  It  was 
reported  from  Boston,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse  early  in  October,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  had  reached  New  York  city. 


DISASTERS. 

An  accident  occurred,  October  8,  on  the  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  Railway,  in 
which  a train  fell  through  a trestle,  killing  one 
man  and  injuring  twenty -seven  others,  some 
slightly  and  others  very  seriously. 

The  ladies’  car  on  an  express  train  on  the 
Paducah  and  Elizabethtown  Railroad  jumped 
the  track,  October  10,  eight  miles  from  Pacudah, 
and  went  down  an  embankment  forty  feet,  land- 
ing bottom  upward.  It  contained  about  twenty 
persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
injured.  Two  were  killed  outright. 

A Pullman  train  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  ran 
into  a freight  train  October  22.  Two  passen- 
gers were  killed  and  twenty  injured. 

OBITUARY. 

Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  widely  known  Methodist  preachers  in 
America,  died  September  25  at  his  home,  near 
Pleasant  Plains,  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 

Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  a well-known  and 
esteemed  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  Sep- 
tember 29,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

Francis  Lieber,  I.L.D.,  Professor  of  Constitu- 
tional History  and  Political  Science  in  Colum- 
bia College  Law  School,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished American  writers  on  government  and 
civil  law,  died  of  heart-disease  at  his  residence 
in  New  York,  October  2,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

Brevet  Brigadier -General  Hartman  Bache, 
colonel  of  engineers  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  died  in  Philadelphia  October  8,  aged  sev- 
enty-five years. 

The  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Auburn,  New  York,  October  10,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Payson  Willis  Parton,  better  known 
as  “ Fanny  Fern,”  died  at  her  residence  in  New 
York,  October  10,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  submarine  cable  between  Jamaica  and 
Panama  is  in  working  order.  Governor  Gray, 
of  Madras,  is  to  succeed  Sir  Peter  Grant  as 
Governor  of  Jamaica. 

In  Cuba  next  year  the  war  taxes  on  exports 
are  to  be  doubled,  and  on  imports  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  Mexico  Lerdo  de  Tejada’s  election  ns  Pres- 
ident is  regarded  as  certain.  All  the  revolution- 
ary chiefs  except  Diaz  and  Guerra  have  accepted 
the  amnesty  offered  by  the  government. 

EUROPE. 

The  disposition  of  the  leading  British  states- 
men is  to  loyally  accept  the  award  of  the  Genera 
Arbitration  Tribunal,  notwithstanding  Chief  Jus- 
tice Cockbum’s  dissenting  argument,  which  claims 
that  the  hew  rules  adopted  in  the  Washington 
Treaty  ought  to  have  been  interpreted  in  a Pick- 
wickian sense.  Robert  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  a recent  speech  denounces  Cock- 
burn’s  argument;  and  Sir  John  Coleridge,  At- 
torney-General, says  of  the  result  of  the  arbitra- 
tion that  England  has  got  well  out  of  a bad  busi- 
ness. Sir  Ronndell  Palmer,  one  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, succeeds  Lord  Hatherlyas  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  is  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
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be  was  opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  Ireland,  and  great  expecta- 
tions are  entertained  of  important  law  reforms 
through  his  promotion  to  the  woolsack. 

The  agitation  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
English  Church  in  England  is  fairly  begun.  A 
conference  was  held  in  Birmingham  early  in  Oc- 
tober, in  which  Mr.  Miall,  the  great  Dissenter, 
took  a prominent  part.  A fresh  incentive  is 
giten  to  the  movement  by  the  discontent  which 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  new  Ed- 
ucation act,  which  inseparably  connects  secular 
with  religious  instruction. 

The  Scotch  Educational  Settlement  (by  the 
act  of  August  6,  1872)  aims  to  give  every  child 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  to  destroy  clerical 
ascendency  in  the  schools,  and  to  foster  institu- 
tions of  secondary  education  preliminary  to  uni- 
versity training.  The  act  ordains  absolute  com- 
pulsion, thus  differing  from  the  English  Settle- 
ment. The  bill  of  1861  had  struck  a blow  at 
clerical  ascendency  in  the  schools  by  the  abo- 
lition of  tests  for  school-masters.  The  present 
act  goes  farther,  and  substitutes  for  the  min- 
isters and  heritors,  as  school  directors,  boards 
elected  by  the  rate-payers.  But  it  does  not  ex- 
clude religious  teaching;  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  sectarian  considerations  will  enter 
into  the  election  of  school  boards,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  will  have  the  same  influence  over 
popular  education  in  Scotland  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  have  in  England.  The  turn  of  Ireland, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
comes  next  in  order;  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  that  will  come  before  Parlia- 
ment next  session  will  be  that  of  Irish  educa- 
tion. The  Romanists  demand  a denominational 
system,  basing  this  claim  on  the  fact  that  out  of 
1,021,700  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  national 
schools  821,769  are  Romanist — 80  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number. 

Chancellor  Lowes  financial  exhibit  shows  a 
reduction  of  £9,000,000  in  annual  taxes  since 
1868,  and  a reduction  of  the  national  debt  by 
£15,000,000.  The  telegraphs  have  been  bought 
for  £8,650,000,  and  prove  a good  investment. 
The  number  of  people  in  the  English  work-houses 
has  diminished  by  106,000  since  1870,  and  the 
London  vagrants  have  been  diminished  from  1492 
in  September,  1870,  to  495  in  September,  1872. 

Recent  advices  report  bad  harvests  generally 
in  Great  Britain.  The  grain  crops  have  fallen 
off  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  The  pota- 
toes have  been  affected  by  disease  to  the  extent 
of  from  30  to  80  per  cent. 

The  discontent  among  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers in  England  has  directed  to  this  class  a de- 
gree of  attention  which  it  has  never  before  re- 
ceived. The  agricultural  laborer  earns  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  shillings  per  week,  and, 
owing  to  the  general  advance  in  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  he  is  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism. Naturally  this  subject  reawakens  the  agi- 
tation of  the  land  question.  Lord  Napier,  in  his 
address  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  in 
September,  stated  the  question  very  strongly. 
“ Primogeniture,  entail,  traditional  predilections, 
the  exigencies  of  fashion  and  recreation,  and  the 
accumulation  of  capital,”  he  said,  “are  working 
incessantly  together  to  promote  the  aggregation 
of  land  m the  hands  of  a few.”  “It  would  be 
hazardous  to  estimate  the  number  of  estates 


above  the  dimensions  of  a garden  or  a paddock 
at  more  than  100,000.”  “The  proportion  of 
those  who  possess  to  those  who  possess  nothing 
is  probably  smaller  in  some  parts  of  England  at 
this  time  than  ever  it  w'as  in  any  settled  com- 
munity, except  in  some  republics  of  antiquity, 
where  the  business  of  mechanical  industry  was 
relegated  to  slaves.”  He  showed  that  in  this 
matter  'England  was  behind  nearly  every  other 
civilized  country.  In  France  the  number  of  free- 
holders was  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  cultiva- 
tors. Prussia,  since  1811,  when  the  Stein  and 
Hardenburg  legislation  gave  the  death-blow  to 
villeinage  and  feudal  tenures  in  that  country, 
had  developed  a large  class  of  cultivating  free- 
holders. The  imperial  edict  emancipating 

60.000. 000  Russian  serfs  was  accompanied  by  a 
provision  enabling  the  new-made  freemen  to  ac- 
quire a direct  interest  in  the  soil.  Even  in  India, 
where  for  some  years  he  governed  an  important 
province,  he  showed  that  diffused  tenure  of  the 
soil,  whether  individual  or  common  (as  in  the 
village  communes),  told  the  tale  of  its  beneficent 
effects  in  the  dignity  and  self-respect — the  man- 
liness of  bearing — evinced  in  the  manners  of  the 
ryots  (peasant  cultivators)  enjoying  its  advan- 
tages. 

An  explosion  took  place  in  a coal  mine  at 
Morley,  in  England,  October  7,  by  w hich  forty 
miners  were  killed.  In  1871  there  were  826  fa- 
tal accidents  in  British  collieries — one  miner  kill- 
| ed  to  each  109,246  tons  of  coal  raised. 

A frightful  charge  is  brought  against  a woman 
in  England  of  having  poisoned  some  tw  enty  per- 
* sons — the  children  of  four  families  (tw'o  of  them 
her  owm,  and  two  families  of  step-children  be- 
sides), as  w'ell  as  her  mother,  two  husbands,  and 
another  man  to  whom  she  was  not  legally  mar- 
ried (her  third  husband  being  alive  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  though  without  the  knowledge 
of  this  man,  who  believed  himself  her  husband), 
and  finally,  a lodger  in  her  last  house. 

The  Prussian  government  gave  the  inhabitants 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  option  during  a limited 
period  to  emigrate  or  remain,  subject  to  con- 
scription for  military  service.  By  the  time  the 
option  had  expired  but  a bare  remnant  of  the 
original  population  was  left.  Metz,  which  before 
the  war  had  a population  of  50,000,  retains  only 

10.000.  “Germany  sees  without  regret,”  says 
the  North-German  Gazette,  with  brutal  candor, 
“ those  long  trains  of  exiles  who  in  the  last  days 
have  turned  their  backs  on  the  empire  and  set 
their  faces  toward  France,  whither  their  interests 
and  sympathies  lead  them.” 

The  Old  Catholic  Congress  met  at  Cologne  in 
September.  There  were  present  423  delegates. 
The  main  discussion  centred  about  two  points — 
a reform  consisting  in  the  abolition  of  surplice 
fees  and  payment  for  masses,  and  the  putting 
away  of  indulgences,  saint  worship,  etc.,  and 
the  validity  of  civil  marriage. 

The  breach  between  the  Prussian  government 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ermeland 
seems  to  be  complete.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Falk,  has  intimated  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Ermeland  that  the  state  can  not  pay  the 
salary  of  a bishop  who  will  not  conform  to  the 
law's,  and  as  almost  all  the  priests’  income  comes 
through  the  bishop,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  diocese  of  Ermeland  is  virtually  disestab- 
lished and  disendowed. 
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The  population  of  Prussia  is  in  the  proportion 
of  eleven  Protestants  to  seven  Catholics;  in  Ger- 
many it  is  twenty-five  to  fifteen ; and  in  each  case 
the  majority  is  so  large  that  the  greatest  caution 
has  to  be  observed  in  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  state  and  church. 

The  great  mass  of  the  German  population  have 
not  benefited,  but  suffered,  by  the  increase  of  na- 
tional wealth  accruing  from  the  French  indem- 
nity. Every  thing  has  become  dearer  since  Ger- 
many crushed  her  old  enemy,  and  wages  have  not 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  prices.  The 
treasure  wrested  from  France  lias  been  spent  upon 
armaments ; the  people  have  had  none  of  it,  even 
indirectly  by  the  taking  off  of  taxes.  In  Berlin 
such  is  the  rise  in  rent  that  thousands  of  labor- 
ers are  driven  from  the  city,  and  there  is  great 
popular  discontent. 

There  have  lately  been  heavy  and  successful 
strikes  in  Belgium.  At  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Ghent,  and  other  cities,  the  journeymen  masons, 
tailors,  shipwrights,  and  others,  have  been  in 
full  revolt,  and  the  masters  have  in  general  been 
forced  to  agree  to  their  demands.  It  is  reported 
by  the  British  consul  at  Antwerp  that  there  are 
twenty  thousand  working-men’s  households  in 
Belgium  in  the  condition  of  being  absolutely  un- 
able to  meet  their  very  humble  expenses.  There 
are  said  to  be  over  two  hundred  thousand  work- 
men in  Belgium  who  earn  three  francs,  or  sev- 
enty-five cents,  a day — which  is  manifestly 
thought  a good  deal. 

General  Hazen,  in  his  recent  work,  “The 
School  and  the  Army,”  points  out  the  real  causes 
of  the  French  defeat  in  1870.  Fiance  is  now' 
fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
her  army,  and  of  a thorough  educational  reform. 
The  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
passed  by  the  Assembly  last  session  applies  the 
principle  of  universal  military  service.  In  re- 
gard to  education,  the  majority  of  the  Councils- 
General  have  recently  pronounced  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  compulsory  principle,  though  they 
hesitate  to  support  compulsory  secular  and  gra- 
tuitous education. 

The  greater  proportion  of  works  recently  pub- 
lished in  France  bearing  upon  national  rehabili- 
tation are  of  a religious  character,  directing  at- 
tention to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
only  hope  of  the  nation.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes,  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Palette, 
in  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of  devotees 
participated,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  to  revive  its  ancient  power.  But  it  is 
a desperate  expedient,  and  a revelation  of  weak- 
ness. As  a political  demonstration  it  is  worse 
than  a failure. 

The  French  government  prohibited  any  cele- 
bration of  the  22d  of  September — the  anniver- 
sary of  the  downfall  of  the  empire — even  in  pri- 
vate banquets.  But  M.  Gambetta,  prevented 
from  presiding  over  a banquet  at  Chamberv, 
fully  declared  himself  at  Grenoble.  His  speech 
was  not  a violent  one,  but,  ns  it  advised  the 
people  to  trust  only  to  true  and  tried  republic- 
ans, it  wfas  offensive  to  the  Assembly,  which  is 
predominantly  monarchist. 

While  the  French  have  had  this  year  an  un- 
usually abundant  harvest,  a plentiful  vintage  has 
been  denied  them,  owing,  first,  to  the  unfavor- 
able weather  that  prevailed  early  last  summer, 
and  even  lately,  in  all  the  more  important  vine- 


growing districts ; and  secondly,  to  the  erer- 
increasing  ravages  of  the  oidium  and  the  Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix — the  depredations  of  which  lat- 
ter disease  are  spreading  to  such  a frightful  ex- 
tent in  the  south  of  France  that  recently  M. 
Dumas,  the  well-known  chemist,  announced  to 
the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences  that  in  a few  years 
the  vineyards  of  Provence  will  have  ceased  to 
exist  if  some  means  are  not  promptly  taken  to 
arrest  its  progress.  He  asked  that  a prize  of 
£20,000  should  bo  offered  by  the  state  to  w'ho- 
soever  should  discover  the  means  of  efficaciously 
preventing  such  a disaster. 

The  French  Post-office  has  under  considera- 
tion the  establishment  of  a general  international 
system  of  money-orders. 

Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  been  exiled 
from  France. 

One  of  Spain’s  greatest  buildings,  the  Escu- 
rial,  the  great  monastery  built  by  Philip  II.,  in 
the  form  of  an  upturned  gridiron,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Law'rcnce,  some  thirty  miles  from  Madrid, 
has  had  even  a narrower  escape  from  destruc- 
tion than  had  Canterbury  Cathedral  a few'  w'eeks 
earlier,  and  appeal's  to  have  been  much  more  se- 
riously damaged.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  on 
October  2,  and  the  flames  spread  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace,  library,  and  church.  Special 
trains  with  engines  and  firemen  were  sent  from 
Madrid  to  extinguish  the  flames,  in  which  they 
succeeded,  after  the  fire  hod  destroyed  two  of  tho 
towers  and  some  of  the  roofs.  The  damage  is 
said  to  be  estimated  at  some  £30,000.  The  li- 
brary and  other  stores  of  valuable  objects  were 
not  injured.  The  damage,  though  sufficiently 
great,  is  small  compared  with  the  alarm.  Some 
notion  of  the  size  of  the  Escurial  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  contain  14,000 
doors  and  11,000  w indows,  and  the  original  cost 
of  the  building  was  estimated  to  he  6,000,000 
ducats,  or,  say,  over  £1,000,000  sterling. 

The  Spanish  Senate,  September  26,  elected 
Sefior  Figuerola  president,  by  a vote  of  58  to  3. 
Sefior  Rivero  w'as  chosen  president  of  the  Cortes 
by  a vote  of  1 76  to  30.  The  vice-presidents  and 
secretaries  of  the  last  Cortes  w ere  re-elected. 

The  Congress,  or  Lower  Chamber,  of  the 
Cortes  has,  by  a vote  of  161  against  57,  re- 
fused to  consider  the  amendment  offered  by  a 
republican  member  to  the  address  to  the  king 
asking  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  The 
resolution  providing  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  for  political  offenses  has  been  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  1)9  against  58. 

About  the  middle  of  October  an  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  garrison  of  xhe  Spanish 
arsenal  at  Ferrol,  in  Corunna,  which  assumed 
somewhat  formidable  dimensions,  but  was  final- 
ly suppressed  by  the  government  forces. 

Disastrous  inundations  are  reported  to  have 
occurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

OBITUARY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  S.  Willes,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
England,  committed  suicide  October  3. 

The  Rev.  Jean  Henri  Merle  d’Aubignd,  the 
eminent  historian,  died  at  Geneva  October  21, 
aged  eighty  years. 

M.  Theophile  Gautier,  the  celebrated  French 
poet,  novelist,  and  critic,  died  in  Paris  October 
24,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
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St.  Jiiiue.-S  not 

«a  t*v  ir> 

si oc  <$‘G  Cilies’s  bv  UB 
>qfudor* 

Wcvvill  vivit  no  f.lb-’C 
thfii  & intercMiiig 
jMcmurio  aic* 
VittjT  delightful  things. 

fact  y hot  JJjrvir 
h'v^f  ;hi  Hollis  Sjtggt  13 

^ uv^.tfu;icTit  tv*  jui VO  u 

j»riffcrfit  vhiuin  to  ilmfc 
ipdcr  ttp  'vay.  Nor 
doo  ilia  fact  that  I loii- 
rv  linlfam  leaded  In 
\\'iin|fol«  Street*  tmd 
s ii.it  Tennyson  bus  im- 
mortal  ixed  the  (net  in 
the  ‘‘Iti  iMomoiium/' 
i"  me  ^lUTiCiently  ab- 
yZ.  to  ileniaml  it 

lilr  (lie  t'bill 
; *»Vd  tiisnol  resj  f /:t 

*lwV  tmarc  dec- 
id'  tborougli fares. 
M;<  vven  nr, or  Albert 
smith's  joke  trufimn- 
<*)»u  kindle  a 
.'  Hifiiic  ofin«tei.^t:'  41  AH 
lhiug*  earthly  have  ;ut 
£ 1:>\  f|gwf 

Wiiiifiole  Street/’  Ar 
;4y  j be  name  time,  \ve  hare 
T tio  intentioti  t»f  sileu- 

. | < $j$g  ijrit‘.meries  when,  in 

TH  s-'jnUy  of  they  occur; 

Aj  'St and  aboVtn-  the 

Jjf,  doute  jpl  h?t  raul>„  tve 
yi  are  Hue  tv  t nU  to  mind 
frl  »;U|  I^etikvrV  advme  tV? 

thtx''  gull' — as  hec/dfa 
: olds  time-  Take  fiee.du 

• ■-  into  the  Vknle,  for  tiie 


£§  tii  the  UAYanol^h" 


HAMPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


We  wjuu  jn  preset, 
\f  fW£s.ibJe,..  the  peoplfe 
&f  • the  .fib^iion  of  ' fp» 
iky.  In  each  local  i vy 
we  tvish  ui  iteshriUt 
the  most  cluM  ucttvifeik 
dsflisens — the  imlivui- 
mvis  who  partake,  mii«t 
largely  ofiliC  genius  of 
the  place*  Rate  dp  O M*# 
wjiH  won?  to  describe 
the  ihxmniis  persons 
of  Lii;  comedies  by  o 
splendid  word,  lie 
euilodihem  ‘Ahumori. M 
Shod  Welt  «flt»hv«wl 
used  tltn  term  as  &$*' 
HcrR.it/g  the  character* 
u.t  ft  is  plays,  it  lirt  * 
fiim*e  fallen  into  disuse. 
Now  we  would  faitv  de- 
scribe  it  few  of  ilm  * *b  io 
mors”  of  the  BntBh 
metropolis.  \Va  mako 
no  proubisa  to  deep 
y>.vi)vh.»iogiuti  skill.  K 
by  means  oi  pen  fm# 


1 inn  nf  a,  modest  dinner  trot  lortgsince,  lyfe).  he 
related  aiy  incident  of  his  professional  e*pencnre 
that  occurred  a few  years  ago  ac  C\anandoigna.v 
Fatriejc  fiefcwc-  tho 

(Iyer  and  TVmiinsr  on  «ii  indict  moot  fbr  grand 
larceny,  By pmtim  of  hi»  ooiimd  hopkuded 
“ Not  gmte’i* : tthe  first  wither  cnlfoa  by  (he 
District  Attorney  to  prove  the  clusrgc  was  Tim- 
oi.hy  O'SoUmau  No  sooner  did  M M.it»ov«m  hear 
the  sound  of  thar  name,  arid.  > rthinent  .aftasv 
ward  seu  the  form  of  T no  going  %o  ihe w*to«$£/ 
?tamlv  than  he  $ro**  -and  nud,  * - May  i t pkye 
ihe-Coort*  I \yjMt  to  w hh d raw  ,tfekf  r« \ a v -af  * Not 
guilty/  M 


Aruoros  of  the  season*  thus  wriioth  an  old 
poet: 

Winter!  I lory,  thoe.for  fhou  comVt  tdjno 
Laden  with  joys  congeiilal  i©  ray  in; ad* 

Books  that  with  harde  awl  apdltrtde  HgW. 

And  till  those  virtues  which  adorn  lAanhYnd. 

What  though  the  meadows,  ahvl  the  wag] \ l >orintj  hi  Oft, 
That  rear  their  cloudy  snmmita  xu  flu*,  skies— 
What  though  the  woodland  brooks  ami  Jowl ju>d  rills, 
.That  rhHrtnrd  v\\r  ears  aud  gratified  our  CJHOSv 
In  vhy  forlorn  habiliment*  appear? 

What  though  the  zephyrs  -of  the  awnmer-tide, 


What  though  the  zephyrs  or  Mie  summer-tide, 

Ahd -.all  the  softer  bo»nn«*  of  the  ywwy 

Art*  lied  ond  gone,  kind  Heaven  b&w  not  denied 
(fat  books  anil  atndks,  mosh;;  conversation, 

And  evening  parties  foe  our  n^ercatituu 

Jt  would  \k  difficult  id  present  a finer  specif 
men  of  the  humor  and  conliws*.  of  the  Nevada 
miUt  than  in  the  following  pleasing  incident,  re- 
Idtott  to  the  Drawer  by  otu>  of  the  mast  brilliant 
(if  the' younger  pacts  a ml  writers  of  the  day: 
Mr  Nordtyuisl,  etitdrtuiniug  retrain  opitiions  on 
n.  pnrHcnlnr  snhjocl  that  were  difforcuit  from 
lliyse  enteitained  byhi.*t  neighbor  Colonel  Wag- 
ner, conceited  it  to  be  \m  duty  to  mamtain  them 
in  fhd  free  hut  somewhat  abrupt  manner  that,  ob- 
tains m rhat  reeioM,  The  result  of  this  variance. 
h thus  dcMTihtjn  hy  ’Mr.  Nordqnist  in  a letter  to 


*4  Why  d<>  y«tu  wish  to  df>  that  ?M 
il  Wholf}  9 1 trant  to  *m'c  Tim  0&q<- 

limns  wwl  V* 


Tuprk  ijs  a efenain  style  of  g^mkman 
well  known  lb  tha  pndd^M.it  lin'd  to  bu^itie^s 
men  us  too  M colter  ting  tawye  r’— fery 
•able,  very  mdii^trioits,  nwi  slfrcft  *(aii6 
fi?L  One  of  ouy  iattdW  Urmwis  hav- 

ing an  iinve tiled  nteim  against  k 
roimnr  (am* ad  rh«*  n\Ui\  kipdfv  rent  U down  to 
the  ()%i?  of  lh»;.ctjUuCtmg.  person  pivh  iuMirije- 
(idfis  io  hafe,  it  put  vhiviugh  with  elf  toe  ceidnfv 
lonsistedt  with  lcgul  pmity  The  lawyer  f<xr- 
warded  it  to  an  nurmmy  who  had  bean  ret-orn- 
rnended  tq  him viti  the  rmvu  wharo  ttifc  dilhtqiT 
trodesmon  ry.Hfiiod,  ajid  in  dne  time 
following  I’ivpjy,,  wliitdy  though  ^.ulhcitadly  coso 
cise,  was  not  regarded  hh  cncouvdgjng  ; 

Dear  wHJ  •dWvfjr.- 'igiiysstijy. ‘j^itmdidicfc 

from  Dhenezer  W eatherhv.  Thu  miib^lgurirl  <vthrd 
im>> n him  y»wb-rd/iy,  ond*  P.mnd  him  wMa  nary  tUc, 
Mb  feet  a pdu  th^  nuked  earth,  ami  ndl  diuhesf  grioagli 
him  fo  wad  a gum  Hu  whh  WMadlug,  and  ao 
n; ay  you,  Anccdfonutuly 

Ai««Tit*V5i  Vom. 

Bosre  ft »i*y  ftmtising  things 
^pdndent  At  8ti wk ton,  LaHronua)  hhfip^ned  dur- 
ing the  sessmtl  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  held  in 


his  fiietnl  Capmin  A - — , at  Nevada  City  : 

Mr  have  iust  had  a slight  mifeitii*-. 

de.rste«»>iti«g  wliti  Colonel  Wagner,  which  resulted  in 
my  a hoot  in  g him*  ftfterit &£&,  in  n 'moment  of  excite 
Jt  4palpv&  Ftftfh  Will  you  do  trjfe  tiuj  favor  to  t»eft 
that  <ta  axatuffituteil  urmimi  xtf  the  af4ir  into  itm 
mrte#puiw’$  f • 


11  Nom>^ri»T. 

»1  prosp.m-.  mm  Elites 
Distrkt  Attorney  lor  the  Sfmihefri  'libirict  of 
Ntiw  York,  adds' to  fine  nriintm  th^t  rare 
social  qnftiifVf’nii'm  df  being  n 
The  Drawer  happened  to  be  seated  opjmsite  in 
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the  winter  of  1870-71.  Among  them  this  is 
worthy  of  preservation : 

A certain  lady  having  become  weary  of  the 
companionship  of  a drunken  husband,  thought 
she  might  obtain  a divorce  in  a shorter  and 
cheaper  way  than  by  applying  to  the  courts. 
Some  friends  of  hers,  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, accordingly  drafted  a bill,  and  presented  it 
to  the  consideration  of  the  “ House.”  It  met 
with  a favorable  reception,  and  was  put  upon  its 
first,  second,  and  third  readings,  and  passed 
without  even  the  formality  of  sending  it  to  a 
committee.  One  of  the  members,  who  was  a 
little  disgusted  with  this  summary  way  of  usurp- 
ing the  proper  duty  of  a court,  and  who  had  voted 
against  the  bill,  arose  and  said, 

44  Mr.  Speaker,  I rise  to  a point  of  order.  I 
am  summoned  to  attend  & meeting  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  this  honorable  body,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  I have  a wife  at  home,  of  whom 
I am  very  fond.  I beg  the  House  not  to  divorce 
me  from  her  during  my  absence .” 

The  recent  death  of  that  pioneer  of  Method- 
ism in  the  West,  the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright, 
brings  to  the  surface  many  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  that  remarkable  man.  Here  are  a few 
which  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers : 

Cartwright  used  to  relate  the  following  anec- 
dote of  a Dutchman’s  cross : The  Rev.  Mr.  Lee 
was  preaching  from  the  text,  “Except  a man 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  the  cross,  he  can  not 
be  my  disciple.”  In  the  congregation  were  a 
Dutchman  and  his  Frau,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
a notorious  scold.  They  were  deeply  touched 
by  Mr.  Lee’s  preaching.  After  service  Mr.  Lee 
mounted  his  horse  and  started  for  his  evening 
appointment.  After  riding  some  distance  he 
saw  a little  ahead  of  him  a man  trudging  along 
carrying  a woman  on  his  back.  The  traveler 
was  a small  man,  the  woman  largp  and  heavy. 
Mr.  Lee  rode  up  and  found  that  it  was  the  Dutch- 
man, carrying  his  scolding  wife.  “You  did  tell 
us,”  said  the  Dutchman,  “dat  we  must  take 
np  de  cross,  or  we  could  not  be  saved,  and  dish 
woman  is  de  greatest  cross  I have.” 


While  on  the  Hochbocking  circuit  Cart- 
wright was  disturbed  one  Sunday  morning  at 
camp-meeting  by  the  advent  of  a gang  of  roughs. 
When  he  was  about  half  through  his  discourse 
two  young  men  entered,  finely  dressed,  with 
loaded  whips,  and  began  to  laugh  and  talk  to 
the  women.  Cartwright  ordered  them  to  desist, 
and  called  for  a magistrate.  The  officers  of  the 
law  were  afraid  to  interfere,  and  Cartwright  ad- 
vanced on  the  ruffians.  What  followed  is  re- 
lated in  his  own  words : 

44  One  of  them  made  a pass  at  my  head  with 
his  whip,  but  I closed  in  with  him,  and  jerked 
him  off  the  seat.  I threw  him  down,  and  held 
him  fast.  He  tried  his  best  to  get  loose.  I told 
him  to  be  quiet,  or  I would  pound  his  chest  well. 
The  mob  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner, 
and  a drunken  magistrate  ordered  me  to  release 
him.  I refused,  and  he  swore  he  would  knock 
me  down.  I told  him  to  knock  away.  A friend, 
at  my  request,  relieved  me  of  my  prisoner.  The 
drunken  justice  made  a pass  at  me.  I parried 
the  stroke,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  jumped  on  him.  I told  him 
to  be  quiet  or  I would  pound  him  well.  The  mob 


rushed  up  and  knocked  down  several  preachers. 
I gave  my  prisoner  to  another,  and  the  ring- 
leader and  I met.  He  made  three  passes  at  me, 
and  I gave  him  a blow  in  the  ear,  and  dropped 
him  to  the  earth.” 

The  struggle  resulted  in  a victory  for  the  Meth- 
odist, and  the  fines  and  costs  collected  from  the 
captured  rowdies  amounted  to  nearly  $300. 


Peter  Cartwright  had  a horror  of  whisky, 
and  of  whisky-drinking  preachers.  He  says : - 

“While  settled  in  Christian  County  a person 
calling  himself  a Baptist  preacher  called  to  stay 
all  night  with  me.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
son.  I disposed  of  their  horses  as  best  I could, 
and  they  partook  of  our  fare.  After  supper  they 
both  stepped  into  another  room,  and  w hen  they 
returned  I smelled  whisky  very  strongly.  Al- 
though those  were  not  days  of  general  temper- 
ance, I thought  it  a bad  sign,  but  said  nothing. 
He  declined  to  join  in  evening  prayer.  In  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  morning  prayer  was  over, 
he  again  took  out  his  bottle,  and  asked  me  to 
take  a dram.  I declined.  On  leaving,  he  said, 
4 Perhaps,  brother,  you  charge  ?' 

44  ‘Yes,’  said  I,  ‘all  whisky-loving  preachers 
who  will  not  pray  with  me,  I charge.’  ” 

Cartwrioht,  though  not  a radical  Abolition- 
ist, had  very  swelling  views  of  the  equality  of 
mankind.  One  day  when  he  was  preaching  in 
Nashville  General  Jackson  entered  the  church. 
Another  preacher  whispered,  a little  loud,  “Gen- 
eral Jackson  has  come  in — General  Jackson  has 
come  in.” 

Cartwright  said,  audibly,  “Who  is  General 
Jackson?  If  he  doil’t  get  his  soul  converted, 
God  will  damn  him  as  quick  as  he  would  a 
Guinea  negro.” 

The  congregation,  General  Jackson  and  all, 
smiled  and  laughed  outright.  The  resident 
preacher  told  Cartwright  that  General  Jackson 
would  chastise  him.  The  general,  on  the  con- 
trary, expressed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his 
independence.  “A  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
said  Jackson,  44  ought  to  love  every  body,  and 
fear  no  mortal  man.” 


The  Silver  Wedding  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Plymouth  Church  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  during  the  early  part  of 
October  last.  In  one  of  the  sketches  of  the  early 
career  of  Mr.  Beecher  we  find  this  anecdote : 

When  first  sent  away  to  school  he  was  found 
to  be  an  inveterate  joker  (and  he  has  never  got 
over  that),  and  not  much  given  to  study.  One 
day  his  teacher,  in  try  ing  to  make  clear  to  him 
the  difference  between  the  definite  and  indefinite 
article,  gave  as  an  illustration  this,  44  You  can 
say  a man,  but  you  can’t  say  a men.” 

“Oh  yes,  I can,”  was  Henry’s  prompt  re- 
sponse. 4 4 1 say  amen  often,  and  my  father  says 
it  at  the  end  of  all  his  prayers.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked  what  made 
the  neap  tides,  he  replied,  philosophically,  that 
he  supposed  they  occurred  when  the  sun  stopped 
to  spit  on  his  hands.  By  dint  of  considerable 
rushing,  however,  Henry  was  got  ready,  and  did 
enter  Amherst  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
Upon  this  event  his  venerable  father  observed, 
in  confidence,  44 1 will  have  that  boy  in  the  min- 
istry yet.”  In  college  Mr.  Beecher  entirely  laid 
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a-  hfe'Jtfc  Indifferent  Ambit*,  became  a good  pU$*  t into  a hailter^  sfep  ns  the.  barber  arid  hkdrsist- 
.HieAl  gi>iii  well  up  lit  jph ilnsophy  and  ! ant  wen?  about  clawing:'  fur  d ttmer,-  h<*  todft  posse*- 

tticHAphyMc^  mA  atthriu^h  the  English  rln*ohjg-  sirntof  (he  chair  and  caiJedl  fi)r  a shave.  “John/ 
ka!  wiheya  w^rri  hi*  most  frequent  com pmviotte,  wiki  the  .{wrber,  ‘V^Oti  wri^Jt  giaj  anj  share  t ho 
the  \>!4'-hiJ.cnri!‘to-.di'U  riot  escape  him..  '■  man/*  John,  whb.  a.n  ili-namred  frown  he  di-J 

* not  cii  re  to  conceal,  threw  a Aide  his  coat.  snoMiii- 

They  a novel  nnd  Truly  orthodox  \f#y  ed  op  u tuwH,  »Vih1  coming  the  ‘Vfmrit  face,r  jte 
of  * * putting  through''  u trfih?g^»ring  v*  rmtgh,f  the  rcvea*ml  geiitiem^n,  look  a Long  look  at  ihf4 
a Wesieni  cuajpTmeerwg.  R^cetrilx  at  one  broad,  nphirned  fece  befoxtfhim.  and  blurted  out, 
"f  <hefe  mating*.  held- near  Chinvgo.  a gumr  of  14  flow  is  this  thing  to  he  done  ? IU  the  day, 
ipyvdi&t  were  present,  bent  yin;  mhtthWf.-  They  or.  by  the  job  y- 

Agreed  that  ut  the  iujm  er.il  for  wocivnnre  about  * 

twenty  of  ihetn  should  &o  an  d bow n%  the  niter.  Tiu.r  TritiM’ulur  f’hn^mmty — or  Ctebii.m 
JH  thf?  iippihinej  Word  their  leader.-  weB  eh  urged  not  write  ritr — it*  ft  qunlihcntmn  very  desirable  to 
with  UomjKui;  ^tnriyj;  ^ the  mil-  " n tYowier  mbsionfcry  is  welt  illustrated  in  one 

\#j£: ite basked  roftri^  wtW  that-  tvu(  oniq  Mf  hb  '!<*f thti  h^re^oing  iinecdotes  of  the  hue  venernWf! 

inert  htfdL  &dln«>d  hmt.  , ''  * t lvefer  bamv  right  m aW*  in  the  eXjte.rien^u 

Thq k*hd  :*yd  ^ l>een  and  literary  of  mther  prefers.  TWe  w id«ly 

’. tv  |*^.  ^ay''.prippMWi}  kndrin  interionaries  of  this  American  Sunday  - 

S$?  iir^.yhn^i^nhV.r  . flfi/.tem'tfg w the  muu,  h*?.  *>:hool  ;i?i*io«ir 'Stephen  TaxHm  and  hit  wmKiib 
hVrif%lycr  Writ.  .rufd'^n  a-  Mcafy  loxir  Tow*  satJ,  teqfc*  icte  moo-  of  ■ (nrgElv  v’ii Jotv tni  n ith 

/!  Iron  ! 1 kivo^  n hitf  y.ori  eaine  here  for.  brawn.  The  brier  in  sy  rocenr  tc$»r  hmnd  loilg- 
l ye  lieen  v;rt,!n?!>i  too  fur  half  rin  hour  pu^t.  log,  after  the  warmer  of  Mw^rKhotpitAltry. 
Now  if  you  Arise  f.om  yonr  knees  l/efofe  I tell  with  a whisky  drinking,  .tobaeeo^piliirig,  si»1y 
you,  the  ^heriiV  b priding  just  beldnd  yon.  and  ^perimert  of  humanity,  who,  after  tome  peeuliji 
bus  orders  to  arrest  ’i‘ou-/’  'Hint  good  priding  prelitnitmrie*,  iiujuiml. 
tdder  Jtept  that  unrepentam  vagabrmd  knenhug  *4  Iteg  pardon,  ^tmTiger.  but  who  are  you  Y' 

Ja*t  two  font**,  4t»d  tiien  fieitniudul  Mm  to  urisri  41  A ^undny-schrxd  missimmiy,  Kir.v 

a uJ  it:  part  in  peiiee.  ‘4  Well,  now  you  have  %ut  iiie : }ilea«e  t//«^ 

'■  trah*." 

J?At,HKri  I|r~/ihe  Catholie  p|kst  of  Cri^-  The  missiontuT  explained, 
ym’d/^eiy  Ifampshias  whose ^hirge,  vmujd,  chain-  “ Oh<  C ret'kon  yuiiVe  the  idtixp  tli«t 

M‘<n^cdj,  jdeasritu.  U always  welcomed  hv  tliat  kind  of  schiwf  o'*w  to  JotwV  neigiiLoviiood, 

pathvdic  and  FrtJies-mnt,  on  ids  return  from  Sar^  aiul  they  Wi  a heap  i>\  it  N me  fellers,  went 
nfrtgaJftst  fteasnti  arrived  in  Boston  with  a Heard  there  to  break  up  the  mifttin5;  hut  they  got  afeavd 
nf  swo  dajff  ' growth/ giving  hi>  face  trio  Appfeu^  when  they  saw  the  feller  tbat^tertediL  rheysaui 
mice  of  it  hall -round  rani  stripper,  pepping:  he  wa-<  leg  as  a horse.-  arid  could’ whip,  hb  weight 
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in  wild-cats.  Well,  they  say  them  fellers  now  is 
just  like  lambs,  sittin*  in  a class  and  leadin’  the 
Bible  every  Sunday.” 

The  missionary  talked  religion  and  prayed 
with  the  family,  and  arranged  to  start  a Sunday- 
school  as  good  as  the  one  “ over  to  Jones’s.” 

Evert  city  (writes  a Richmond*  Virginia, 
correspondent)  has  its  own  share  of  eccentric 
characters.  Of  this  class  was  a most  respectable 
artisan  of  my  native  place,  whose  manner  of  ex- 
pressing himself  was  at  times  so  remarkable  that 
his  sayings  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth 
until  they  became  almost  household  words.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  contrived  to  be  present  at  all  public  meet- 
ings. At  one  time  a certain  party  desired  to 
elect  a new  superintendent  of  the  water-works. 
The  then  incumbent  resided  a little  way  in  the 
country.  At  a meeting  where  the  question  was 
discussed  our  friend  made  a speech  in  favor  of 
the  new  candidate,  from  which  I subjoin  an  ex- 
tract : 

“ Fellow-citizens,  suppose  all  at  once,  simul- 
taneously, at  the  same  time,  a great  big  fire  was 
to  break  out  in  them  redundant  tenements  in 

Brick  Row,  whnr  is  G H ? Out  at  his 

rural  retreat  in  the  country,  concocted  up  by  the 
side  of  his  liberal  wife  and  contumacious  daugh- 
ters, before  a bistuminous  coal  fire,  reading  the 
literary  periodnums  of  the  day,  with  the  keys 
of  the  reservoir  in  his  breeches  pocket!  Thar 
is  G II — r 


Not  bad  this,  from  the  London  Figaro: 

A COCKNEY  WAIL. 

The  great  Pacific  journey  I have  done; 

In  many  a town  and  tent  Pve  found  a lodgment. 

I think  rVe  traveled  to  the  setting  sun. 

And  very  nearly  reached  the  day  of  jndgment! 

Like  Lanncelot,  in  the  quest  of  Iloly  Grail, 

From  Western  Beersheba  to  Yankee  Dan 

I’ve  been  a seeker,  yet  I sadly  fail 
To  find  the  genuine  type  American. 

Where  is  this  object  of  my  youthful  wonder, 

Who  met  me  in  the  pages  of  Sam  Slick? 

Who  opened  every  sentence  with  By  thunder  1 
And  whittled  always  on  a bit  of  stick? 

The  more  the  crowd  of  friends  around  me  thickens, 
The  less  ray  chance  to  meet  him  seems  to  be. 

Why  did  he  freely  show  himself  to  Dickens, 

To  Dixon,  Sala,  Trollope,  not  to  me  ? 

No  one  accosts  me  with  the  words,  Wa'al,  stranger! 
Greets  me  as  Festive  cuss,  or  shouts  Old  boss! 

No  grim  six-shooter  threatens  me  with  danger 
If  I don’t  “quickly  pass  the  butter,  boss.* 

Bound  friendly  boards  no  cock- tail  ever  passes, 

No  brandy-smash  my  morning  hour  besets; 

And  petticoats  are  worn  by  all  the  lasses, 

Ana  the  pianos  don't  wear  pantalettes! 

The  ladles,  when  you  offer  chicken-salad, 

Don’t  say,  “ I’m  pretty  crowded  now,  I guess ;” 

They  don’t  sing  Mrs.  Barney  Williams’  ballad 
Of  “ BobbiDg  Round,”  nor  add  Sir-ree  to  Yes. 

I,  too,  have  sat  like  every  other  fellow, 

In  many  a railway,  omnibus,  street  car; 

No  girl  has  spiked  me  with  a fierce  umbrella. 

And  said,  “You  git— I mean  to  Bit  right  thar!” 

Gone  are  the  Yankees  of  my  early  reading! 

Faded  the  Yankee-land  of  eager  quest ! 

I meet  with  culture,  courtesy,  good-breeding, 

Art.  letters,  men,  and  women  of  the  best. 

Oh!  fellow-Britone,  all  my  hopes  are  undone; 

Take  counsel  of  a disappointed  man ! 

Don’t  come  out  here,  but  stay  at  home  in  London, 
And  seek  in  books  the  true  American ! 


A city  correspondent  writes : 

borne  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  I was  one 


morning  riding  down  town  in  the  cars,  Judge 
Edmonds  was  a passenger  sitting  on  the  seat  op- 
posite to  me.  A gentleman  got  in  and  sat  down 
by  his  side,  and  I could  easily  overhear  the  con- 
versation between  them. 

The  new  passenger  was  evidently  a spiritualist, 
for  he  inquired  of  the  judge  about  the  progress 
of  the  cause,  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation I heard  the  judge  inquire,  “Did  you 
know  that  Horace  Greeley  was  a spiritualist  Y" 

The  gentleman  answered,  “No!  is  he,  in- 
deed ?” 

The  judge  answered,  “ He  must  be  one,  and 
of  the  best  kind — a practical  one.” 

“ How  so?”  was  the  response. 

“Why,”  said  the  judge,  “you  know  that  our 
doctrine  is  that  every  man  makes  his  own  heaven 
and  his  own  hell  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“ Well,”  answered  the  judge,  “ there  sits  Mr. 
Greeley  reading  the  Tribune." 


The  following  will  compare  well  with  those 
gems  of  infantile  observation  which  have  so  oft- 
en delighted  the  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

An  incipient  citizen  of  North  Bridgeton, 
Maine,  just  having  put  off  the  toga  juvenilis  and 
having  assumed  the  vestis  virilis  in  the  form 
and  fashion  of  jacket'  and  trowsers,  sun-eying 
himself  downward,  remarked,  “ Now  I have  tu  o 
legs,  just  like  Sam." 


Another  from  the  infant  class . 

Some  children  at  the  dinner-table  were  dis- 
cussing that  which  has  often  troubled  the  heads 
of  older  and  wiser  persons. 

“Wasn’t  Adam  a good  man  before  he  got  a 
wife?” 

14  Of  course  he  was,”  answered  a little  giil. 

“ How  long  was  he  a good  man  after  he  got 
a wife?” 

“A  very  short  time.” 

“ What  made  him  a bad  man  after  he  got  a 
wife?” 

At  this  juncture  a little  fellow  spoke  up, 
“Miss  Ann,  I can  answer  that  question.” 

“ Well,  what  was  it  ?” 

“Eve  made  him  eut  the  wrong  apple.” 

Dn.  Hammond,  in  his  interesting  and  philo- 
sophical work  on  “Sleep  and  its  Derangements,” 
has  failed  to  point  out  the  practical  way  of  woo- 
ing 44  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,”  especially 
to  the  man  who  will  dabble  in  stocks,  and  who 
finds  himself  at  times  carrying  such  large 
amounts  of  “C.  C.  and  I.  C.,”  or  “Hannibal 
and  St.  Jo.,”  or  “ W.  U.  T.”  ns  to  prevent  his 
necessary  and  much-desiderated  repose.  But 
Mr.  Cutting,  who  formerly  filled  the  honorable 
position  of  president  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  has 
in  one  terse  little  sentence  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  given  the  exact  prescription.  A 
gentleman  who  was  holding  a large  amount  of  a 
certain  stock  said  to  Mr.  Cutting:  “I  have  so 
much  invested  in  this  thing  that  it  begins  to 
trouble  me.  Indeed,  it  affects  my  sleep,  and 
sometimes  keeps  me  awake  all  night.  What 
shall  I do?” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  quietly  replied  Mr.  Cutting. 
“ Sell  down ; sell  down  ; sell  down  until  you 
can  sleep.” 

Doctor  Cutting  had  made  the  correct  diagno- 
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of  a former  Marquis  of  Clamiearde,  who  in  many 
of  his  feats  outdid  the  best  seen  in  the  circu9 : 
“When  we  had  sat  down  to  the  luncheon  pre- 
pared for  os  Lord  CJanricarde,  wanting  to  change 
his  place  from  one  side  of  the  large  luncheon- 
table  to  the  other,  took  a flying  leap  across  it, 
and  landed  on  the  oilier  side,  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  bottles  or  glasses  or  dishes  which 
were  standing  at  the  moment  on  it.” 

Imagine  that  playful  little  inun<eu?re  being 
performed  over  the  table  at  a “swell”  dinner- 
party  in  some  Fifth  Avenue  mansion ! 

Amojtg  the  gentlemen  who  figured  in  the  re- 
cent convention  of  “ Straight-Oute”  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  was  Mr.  Vat)  , who  years 

ago  was  a student  in  the  law-office  of  old  Judge 
Hathaway,  at  Elmira.  One  day  a resident 
called  on  the  judge  to  request  him  to  intercede 
w ith  a justice  of  the  peace  hi  behalf  of  bis  son, 
a mete  boy,  who  had  been  arrested  for  some 
trivial  offense.  The  judge,  being  busy,  told 
Van  >to  go  over  and  see  if  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  boy  from  being  sent  to  jail.  On  ap- 
pearing Van  ~ announced  some  principles 

of  law  that  were  entirely  original  with  him,  but 
which  the  justice  ruled  as  inadmissible,  upon 
which  Van  — became  irate,  and  called  that 
functionary  a fool  and  an  old  humbug.  The 
judge  being  a stickler  for  his  dignity,  forthwith 

committed  Van to  jail.  A fellow-student 

apprised  Judge  Hathaway  of  the  fact,  and  the 
old  gentleman  reached  the  jail  just  as  the  con- 
stable was  about  to  fulfill  his  duty.  Van , 

mortified  at  his  position,  was  asked  by  the  judge 
what  had  happened,  and  in  reply  sobbed  out, 
“Judge,  you  sent  me  over  to  keep  that  boy  from 
being  sent  to  jail,  and  111  be  dashed  if  I haven’t 
got  there  myself!” 


sis.  The  patient  acted  upon  the  advice,  and 
“ sold  down" 


to  that  point  where  he  was  enabled 
to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  like  a gentleman.  I)r. 
Hammond  never  suggested  any  thing  more  effi- 
cacious. 
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sxfcw*  m-ftfkMfHf,  fojrrr  vBsjms i ado.  %£■  pi  |jf 

J T of  kudiio'*  tvhuM-i-tl  jfe$N  *' ■- *S*Kj 

v*  y itu't  by  m;a  and  land  *tv«  invention  aR  ^ 

*&tsn'  maiiguant  Source  b*  attri hTitt**  also  £'■  ■ W ; j|fF  8} 

WStjfe  sort of  8icam-drivi?n  inachimuy.  Like  f-^ jijfj V H JrA:;  m I j- 

QWf  j&wn  viTut.u;  Thorouu,  h<»  djfitajtevea  in  8 _ •' 

motion*  civilisation,  aud  eopocialiy  in  cYoiy  ~ - 

thing  'which  the  world  calls  **  progress.”  or  railway  where  a horse  can  carry  him,  nor 
With  a sincerity  on  usual  in  extremists  of  liy  steamboat  when  he  can  go  by  sailing 
this  order,  he  tries  to  carry  his  theory  into  vessel.  From  the  little  Utopia  which  he 
practice.  Ho  will  never  journey  by  coach  hopes  to  build  up  in  England,  to  be  a pat- 
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■ i&iiml  by  Mr  world  is  not  likely 

to  Mirren  de r tl(o  convetu e u pe  of  modern  trav- 


* 


HcSSMBrar: 


. /Aj»mr  *i'  ‘wawt. 


| el  for  the  clumsy  <amtrj  vanees  which  stood 
| onr  anwsstpT*  In  klpM  £<»nie  hmu%tT|s  of 
yeam  ago.  fesidea,  if  we  mice  logon  thU 
j huMnc*#*  where.,  fekouhl  we  stop  T How  far 
; hack  should  we  go  in  discarding  jMuierh  tu- 
| veut  ious  ? .:.M$v'  KhftkuuL  appear*  t<i  set  tiu? 
Unfit  nt  the  period  just  before  the  applies 
■ iUm  of  tileum  afr  a motive  -power.;'  toil  bow 
| can  wo  ieU  ^bat  njtono/*r  might  arise  who 

PUPPH  ■■■  | __  -Tir€#ttj35i“- fn 

tain  to  the  age T arid  the  login  h in  g o f a w *tv  j and  ho  on  until  w e should  evmie,.  mi  :r*urJ| 
era,  all  the  fduuniuariwaA  of  wriiw  in.  vein  • Wkwhtd . pilgrimage,  to  ti/c  first  rude-  at- 
fciop  a***  lb  WbaTiistnal.  t&dnptft  at  wheel  e»rriage^  which  w*  find 

give  jrttt&h’td  the  I jy  ■ | f iietur-hd  m ‘A’a^a-tim  aitd  fcgyjdiftn  w ails* 

Heaven  from  Mlfee  vibrid — ;T%ucy  riding  through  Central  Part,  <n  jolt- 

wiud  and  wator  ami  force  of  ; lug  over  the.  pavement  of  ’Fifth-  AwrniP.  in  a 

.man -and  heasf.  ihaui'^ek  shod  there  ir&  j.  chariot  like  fins,  w { deb  w vera ! 1 inmKihthr > of 

sntne  i tin  old  Ihbor'^vUig  I yearn  »$p>  a ftnuiej  pfelf-tpuee 

maeJun^  ehii.il  he  mikpowth  Milk  driven  ■ uniUtoxmgl  Amod^rn ox-earf  with it^high 
by  wind  or  waiter;  shall  gknd  ffc  gTaitw  the  } W Uehwj.  w^n hi  tiff turd  a . to kifire' ehihhift^hle , 
flcyfhe  aifd  eirhle,  t he  iium*  Or  nx  dHwn  i/nmdh  ‘of  * ravel.  ISVeu  thh  litter  (}teeifc  :uid 
idow^ftnd  iheohhlasluom'd  tU\ j]  *hail  banish  ! limi&n  wheeled  n hi vh^.  v?uh  their  Hpring- 
aii  those  inventions  wlm-h  h&\*  raked  agri~;  lot*  axk‘&(  must  h.>;v*e  l»een  Vety  wo<S.tfafortft- ' 

eufthre  imn  a itrtidgety  -••-.to ' -» - etf f ' -. . If  ;Tde*m  rough  rmA^m  every  utie  $m\  r*jii\?f 

i he  l- 1 oji.bwK  hit  v<  any  tintig  2 o.  mdl,  they  i*  wha  iiBii  iriiliWi:  40  aA 


^’ill  take  it  io  uuirkeiin  hor^e-cArt*i«fr  boat* h 
In  ehort,  Mr. .lUiakro^  wim  han  Labi  tJm  nibK 
fprtjiDe  to  he  bom  **>uns  hnodrtyk  of  yeari* 
top  lattv  Hint 


who  hae  >ivpr  riildeo  in  ah  ^Idtfathhinod 
rountry  ludnlkr  wnc;<*it.  fCb&*e  vehiyle^  wet^ 
ehlprty  used  ir»  B in*,  tei  gr  aee  tnijlmptial  |>rtv 
eet^hift^  and  vn  piiitlW  ganieH,  The wiu  ' 
charjote  used  by  aurient  niuiooa  writ?  huilf 


upside  do  wn,  dude  eentairie^  ot  oivilizaitoi)  ; an  the  puttprii  Vhowp  m oaf  niustpmon- 
ain!  |m)grtJ«s,  and  nj-^(atdish  ati  ordpr  of  J abow  a n d hoin nd,  r.l t aar ii  in  front,  mid  . 


Hot  Kusktn  ihdplaja  the  niiost  earnf^tijesi?  of  a hiih  Imouti  with  iroth  Iron)  mx  to 

in  bis  «h»liko  «f  modern  modes  of  travel  and  | ton  ' Hpidte*,' '» ' 1 Wkid,  hod  an 

e.otnni ii meat iotn.  KaHwayS  aod  staamlKuits  iron  tife,  They  were  Ikstv'pjfA  to  the  ti*le 
are  the  esporial  ohjects  of  his  fierce  dentin- by  uuuuix  of  iron  hi}eh\om*  The  i*.ydiaa£ 
eiation.  H«  thinks  the  British  F*arUaniont  j and  foj^mhs  af>nietih(ee  fttf^hed.  aonrml 
»bmihl  lmye  prohibited  the  cdnstrnetiou  of  a > aptMk  of  horses  to  their  chariot^  Tint  the 
milaXy  thnotgb  a l>eaiit:ifal  valh*y  inAV'ahfS,  ■ tirpok*  wt^j  ^epemily  content  with  one. 
because  Wnnls^orfh  w'n>te  A fine  somiet  [ The  nse  of  flawi  vehhTe*  in  war  dates  fmw 
against  the  (le^eeranon  of  his  acnmifomed  j the  fety  ^arUt^f  hist or\ e perio^ is.  The  wn* 
haunts;  and  he  declaim#  with  great  zeal  ( oient  I^niVnus,  Britons;  and  Onuk  rendered 

against  the  railway  which  ronnecte  . fJ: . .yx  k f; 1 ( 

Venice  with  t he  inaindamh  becatoOMs 
it  tdtorferes  with  the  beauty  mid 

1W&"W  vi  «H;  opproa.^  U»  *)>,-  CUy  of  . - j , 

.the  Sea.  ,Kailwayka*nd  thetplegyapli,  v ' ™ r.  . - 

Lie  doe)ar#*s,  nerve  only  to  make  the 
world  smaller,  ,antf  to  destroy  alt  that 
i»  dfstiuHi  in  natfooni  f harnetei. 

It  mi)  not  lie  denied  that,  from  the 
poetic  atid  huagmtitive  jHViji t of  y lew, 
deal  uf  truth  in  Ruh- 
kink-  ideas.  *StefHU  has  amplest imm- 
hly  difrsbid  tmvid  of  much  uf  its  old 
romati^1 'f ;pud  th^peifion  of  roniimtie  f / 
teinprTHinent  t fpy  fnpidity  ;aud  con-  j €*« 
veufmtef  w hic.h  iutw  attend  a journcy  < I 
to  almost  oypry  jmrt  of  fhe  worid  ore 
dearly  pnrrbHKoii  ar  Hlicli  a A»eriileey 
Bot>  in  -spit  CAjf  all  that  may  Tut  sVdd  fl 

in  Invar  of  such  view*  oh  I hoHe.  ahtiT-  asoie.nt  fnM.w  »tatt  o«xaii*r 


AKT)  t’KESES-r. 


>i^{h  <i«ub)y  . .ll»M jstrttv V . n — .— — -7 — pfSf77r?SiS5«.l 

.«}«}.  A^viirfaJiV  -isy 

f-..,.-:.,-  ,-r  4 / . «~--H  f l 

. \qfc-n*tk-  ixHVjjjXitrvtfii  ••  ^Wm  &--^8  l ^ • ■ i:  I.  :'  f’ 

*muI  ».r  jrav/i  #$*$  : : t i-\ 

rJcetjt  v'ha^r*,  ...  . . ;•  V ,-  *7%-  j ; 

mi  f : • i ; ';!'  {>’  f !. 

b*fc.  tM  :‘47  h.  >7' 

twit  d ■ V,gh  r . >vY  Ilf  fcw  wp*  t-i-/:  g ;*•;  : ' ^ *W  j :;/*  \ -;.H- 

>>‘-‘  ««  • &'#**>  ■?•¥*#.  vf-  ! *|fffe  ^fei^'': 

;. -J$?*£r%r 'tjjiS-i, » h'ftv.i,-'  | ■'*'•"  '?,-■*’$/%!*. ’ - “.-  ' "/Sg^^ifej^ , ;.  ■ 

fU!<4vv^L  - &H  it  ’ ^ sr^  * — ; 

Sax  ^RuiTii^/  jotfnfeying  *<>«»*- war  wuim 

ba  dr  ■*'  ' k-  . \ 1 ‘ 

•1  »y  ‘ittjtJ:  f^Vrtgvy^H  ■ (or  ah’  iiif:;^!t:i#»n;^bHr  -Joaiwys  from  |i lace  to  place  in  o*r 
wln^r.^ti  iW;W.':?i!^f>  with  couxtort  aiitl  of^ Hlu>;  rx\ti£»l  ■&e8cWption/rc^iol>ting 

; . m ;•  ¥ • few" ' #SKi:tcs,  •:.  ‘ vrd#  ;j«6»  n pommoc,  tn>a o try  luiy  «5v^gon  of  out*  tiinfv 

ttavfl  Hi  Ed p>0  Wmn  fy  £b# -iSjilfh  whem  The  ^pHv^H  Vf8%  ^uppHM  ^y  a i)b- 

the  canu,l  fx)VniHhi'}!  n t'opfe*ifvof  mr,Ao^  of  t*ral  prov^o.m  oico^hrot^.  ^ hieh  saved  the 
taanafiortaUoii,  aod  '-wUi ‘Mvt'Ue  gtvat  in**  iesn  -ri)/al  uwa ^ iVo’-jtotiiifi^'s  bides  lioini  humps 
vraatr^:pf  :^'y> ittop^S  v.^sw ^*T  'Ohidarf^  tirhl  hnnates  ns  the  -aagoo  tbinpped 

ttoi.  thh  iVitestygriv^n-  .tegipna  nf  \.hz  West  and  .jo) tort  frrxt  efoni^,  fetmnps,  and  mud- 
Bur  all  oyer-  the  .$attk  soldier*#  i\m\  mnr*  holes.  Under  imy  envoi n^taures  it  must 
^auts^ vtiW  ihe  oni^  of  men ;y  Vi  saw  * have  heeu  a very  unconiiortahle  method  of 

uni  eh  of  the  uw'ld  he ^>?ml  their  nut  iy«-vtl-  rmyciimr.’ 

lages  and  ' .The-  #t$$i  'mass*  yyf  tiwvpl#:  trp  fu  Wie  joiddle  of  the  sixteenth  century 

Hveni  nod  diwl  Lu  IJic  pji^ee  where  ibny  the  roost  coxnmoe  mode  of  traveling  v? as  <m 
were  bonu  Bey<*ittl  thoir  nritive  prerinct^  hoMsehatdc,  with  canier^,  and  heavy  gomla 
the  wivrict  Was  an  nnkpnwh  vVit^hce  were  eopveyed  hy  means  of'  pac*k-hhme*.  In 

•mwyaud  then  an  advejritftroua  m$Ut  feturiiCft  Hemy  IV„  Act  1L,  ^ejrre  h«  two 

with  enarvejo us  stories  •*>£  the  womlers  tie  enrrim^  ajrpear  in  the  }ni)  yard  ua  ReehcHter. 
h»d  eeen  and  heard*.  People- wtoid  at  homo  \ Ooe  ha«  a gamnion  bacon  aiid  two  razes 
h the  means  of  travel  vreje  ««y6ned  j of  ginj^vr?  to  be  dehvered  ns  far  as  Uliariiig 


cuuaioT  or  rut  rAtsi^Nm 


J 
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the  hill : we’ll  walk  afoot  a while,  and  ease 
our  legs.”  Journeys  on  foot  were  rare,  even 
at  that  time,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the 
roads,  although  in  the  Middle  Ages  pedes- 
trians on  religious  pilgrimages  were  pro- 
tected by  the  sacredness  of  their  purpose. 

It  is  not  positively  knowa-when  coaches 
were  first  brought  into  use,  nor  what  coun- 
try can  justly  claim  the  honor  of  their  in- 
vention. Carriages  resembling  the  old  En- 
glish post-chaise,  drawn  by  two  horses,  upon 
one  of  which  the  driver  sits,  are  represented 
in  ancient  paintings  at  Herculaneum;  but 
the  origin  of  the  coach  is  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  an  inventor  of  the  town  of  Kotzi, 
near  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  whence  also  its 
name  is  sometimes  derived.  But  carriages 
of  several  kinds,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  in  use  in  very  early  ages.  Covered 
carts,  and  hammocks  hung  between  four 
wheels,  and  horse-litters  were  the  most  an- 
cient mode  of  conveyance.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
ons made  use  of  a hammock  carriage  for 
great  personages,  which  must  have  been  far 
superior  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  boxes  on 
wheels  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
article.  We  learn  from  a work  on  44  Domes- 
tic Life  in  England”  that  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  coaches  were  used  in 
that  country.  In  1253  William,  third  Earl 
of  Derby,  died  of  a bruise  44  taken  with  a 
fall  out  of  his  coach.”  During  Wat  Tyler’s  j 
insurrection,  in  1380,  Richard  IL,  44  being 
threatened  by  the  rebels  of  Kent,  rode  from 
the  Tower  of  London  to  the  Miles  End,  and 
with  him  his  mother,  because  she  was  sick 
and  weak,  in  a whirlecote” — which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a sort  of  oovered  car- 
riage. 44  Chariots  covered,  with  ladies  there- 
in,” followed  the  litter  in  which  Queen 
Catherine  was  borne  to  her  coronation  with 
Heury  YIU. 

Coaches  came  into  general  use  in  England 
earlier  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  state  carriage  was  the 
first  vehicle  which  was  designated  by  that 
name  in  the  island.  In  1588  the  queen  rode 
from  Somerset  House  to  Paul’s  Cross,  to  re- 
turn thanks  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  in  a coach  presented  to 
her  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  “ a chariot  throne,  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.”  The  royal  fashion  found 
many  imitators ; and  although  the  coaches 
of  that  period  must  have  been  clumsy  and 
uncomfortable,  they  multiplied  so  rapidly 
that  Dekker,  satirizing  the  follies  of  his  day, 
complaius  that  “the  wife  of  every  citizen 
must  be  jolted”  now — a very  expressive 
phrase,  since  the  coaches  were  made  with- 
out springs,  and  the  roads  were  of  the  most 
primitive  kind. 

But  long  after  the  introduction  of  coaches 
it  was  considered  effeminate  and  disgraceful 
for  men  to  use  them.  Queen  Elizabeth  al- 
ways preferred  to  make  her  journeys  on 


horseback,  and  even  in  old  age  and  sickness 
took  reluctantly  to  her  coach.  44  In  Sir  Phil- 
ip Sidney’s  time,”  says  Aubrey,  “so  famous 
for  men  at  armes,  it  was  then  held  to  be  as 
great  a disgrace  for  a young  gentleman  to 
be  seen  riding  in  the  street  in  a coach  as  it 
would  now  for  such  a one  to  be  seen  in  the 
street  in  a petticoat  and  waistcoat ; so  much 
is  the  fashion  of  the  times  altered.”  Like 
most  other  improvements,  coaches  were  ve- 
hemently attacked,  on  the  ground  that  they 
promoted  effeminate  luxury.  Taylor,  the 
water -poet,  declares  “that  housekeeping 
never  decayed  till  coaches  came  into  En- 
gland and  much  later,  in  1672,  a Mr.  John 
Cresset  wrote  a pamphlet  urging  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  stage-coaches  between  London 
and  the  interior.  Among  other  grave  rea- 
sons for  their  suppression,  he  urged  that 
“such  stage-coaches  make  gentlemen  come 
to  London  on  every  small  occasion,  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  do  but  upon  ur- 
gent necessity ; nay,  the  convenience  of  the 
passage  makes  their  wives  often  come  up, 
who,  rather  than  come  such  long  journeys 
upon  horseback,  would  stay  at  home.  Then, 
when  they  come  to  town,  they  must  pres- 
ently be  in  the  mode,  get  fine  clothes,  go  to 
plays  and  treats,  and  by  these  means  get 
such  a habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure 
as  make  them  uneasy  ever  after.”  4 

We  are  told  also  that  the  shop-keepers 
complained  bitterly  that  they  were  ruined 
by  the  coaches.  “Formerly,”  they  said, 
“ when  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked  in  the 
streets,  there  was  a chance  of  obtaining  cus- 
tomers to  inspect  and  purchase  our  commod- 
ities ; but  now  they  whisk  past  in  the  coach- 
es before  our  apprentices  have  time  to  cry 
out, 4 What  d’ye  lack  f ’ ” Another  complaint 
was,  that  in  former  times  the  tradesmen  in 
the  principal  streets  earned  as  much  as  their 
rents  by  letting  out  their  upper  apartments 
to  members  of  Parliament  and  country  gen- 
tlemen visiting  London  on  pleasure  or  busi- 
ness, until  the  noise  made  by  the  coaches 
drove  the  profitable  lodgers  to  less  frequent- 
ed streets.  Another  class  of  men  was  scarce- 
ly less  bitter  against  the  new  mode  of  loco- 
motion— the  boatmen  on  the  Thames,  whose 
business  was  sadly  interfered  with  by  the 
introduction  of  the  more  convenient  ve- 
hicles; and  one  of  their  number,  who  is 
known  in  English  literature  as 44  Taylor,  the 
water- poet,”  wrote  an  invective  against  the 
new  system,  entitled  44  The  World  runs  upon 
Wheels.”  In  this  composition  he  vigorous- 
ly attacks  coaches,  and  enumerates,  in  his 
peculiar  style,  all  the  disadvantages  caused 
by  their  general  introduction.  In  another 
publication,  called  44  The  Thief,”  he  thus  in- 
veighs against  them : 

11  Carroches,  coaches,  jadee,  and  Flanders  mares 
Do  rob  ns  of  oar  shares,  oar  wares,  oar  fares : 
Against  the  ground  we  stand  and  knock  oar  heels. 
While  all  our  profit  runs  away  on  wheels." 
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utrsrcwo  rotuoi  op  tub  pbuin  <jr  i.oirns  atti-  . 

lltii  public  mn  vruieiK^  triiiinphed  oyer  pri-  cloaks,  trLairncri  with  silver  gaihion,  n* 
v^ir  viDti  lii  spite  of  ahop*keep-  tJie  brims  of  their  hats,  which  were  also 

<:j*  stud  watermen 'fcoftofosk ' *7 f .MpWO'ft ■ ly  Adorned  cyith  long  whW  ptome^  TIjoso 

\u  xhri  streets  fcf.  t^dax)  ' itteti ' carried . Jiy&lto* ; . <*t*d  the 

cities*  and  theseasolosa  ttptH&Uton  dik'd  out.  xvn*  prec-oded  by  two  tmmpotorfi  Awmug 
The  darlj  roaches  were*  rntHl^s  hafidsome  dag#  tot  ^ticb  jS.v.elyyf*  amis 

?iee*f  and  *r«?n  so  late  jitfe  rto£tt  ^ C^hnrle*  were  gwtgPoit>*ly  ^jnb^oocMk  beMdos  these 
1?,  ibo 1 fan |>ro v^v^cai.tk'^UsiMT id^,  a>^i a J y 'm  the  hired  retainers,  Evelyn  •<?;**  ptu-mtod'  by 
rdo^pytvof  i*/e  trappings*  ilia  il&iif: #to*t‘htoieir«  ^.^lonylW^y^  related, 

the  eh&eb  being  &it!I  rude'  and  cumbr  rsomo/  htt  :idkd  in  'thi>  iwtfne  Oidotk.  Eveiy  e:r 
Itji©  grotesque  appears  ace  of  & state  wjwh  prvbeht  timo,  when  the,  usual  atote  of  the 
^f  this  period  in  admirably  tot  tof  by  -Scott  English  emcoiy  fcWnit  eohmsts  of  a hand - 
in  “Oldj;  Moi-tailkyv^  •. ' *\The;  5Wid  todf  » x\wm.)iFptfmlwr\'~ 

of  the  cr>»?ity;  a personage  of  toto&t  rank,  ante,  the  oid  'pageaofvy.  is  e/i  ill  nm in tairco.d 
aloof?  pTef^Tiddd  to  the  mngiuficoru**  of  a by  fetich  bi*  the  oilier  m hav*;a 

wheel-carriage,  a -tititij £ eovetfetl  with  tar*.  toys?  for  the  Ancient  *pieintor  and  display, 
ni*foed  gilding  anil  aeniptilWr,  in.  aMpo’libe  Charles  Htiade  allude  to  this  in  fhd  closing 
v&ip  vulgar  picture  pf  Noah's  ark,  dragged  chapter  of 11  Put  Yourself  to  his  Place/'  Guy 
by^%t<t  long-tailed  Flanders  mates,  wary-  R*by>j*ti  aristoeratic  whev holds sfrea* 

mg  yigfri  insides  aud  six  emtsides*  The  to*  ado4y  to  old  notions  and  observances,  lias 
■Wjife  wtim  their  Grae*^  in  person  ; two  maids  m<*ma}  the  appoitttnieht  of  opuiity  slienlf;- 
of  honor*,  tyro  ehildtou 


; a ehaptain  stored 
toto  & sort  of  lateral  recess  fonned  by  a pro- 
)Wlion  at  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  aori  c^ljodt 
ff«ro  Uh  appc^rahce^  the  boot p and  eqoer* 
ry  Co  hi^  irfiote  oOsyono***?  to  & i^ortesponditig 
ci>ptriv^oc*v.€#h  the  Opposite  side.  A eoneh- 
man  ami  tfee  p<a<tilioost  rvho  woro  short: 
Word#  and  tto-iviga  with  throe  taiK  haii 
bl^uderbnT^te  slmig  Ivelund  ther^aTidpUtois 
attli^ir  aaddtodiOWjConduvt^Ml  ihc  eiiliipagc: 
and  mV  the  foot -board,  behind  this  inavmg 
(nanston  - bouse,  stpodT  or  rather  Jhnng,  in 
tnjii^  lackeys  rn  rich  U Varies  armed 

utp  to  the  tetdb/7 

At  tht>  time  of  whioli  Sir  Waiter  T^as 
writing  wealthy  nobioiuoti  traveled  in  0§#£ 
?ta tf*,  with  a long  retimic  of  and 

to rnpotcM's  i n to  announce  Choir  a p« 

pjroach.  On  Mnir  n/miiiom  javelin  men  ^ 

jedr:  i&-  CMld'ititoi-  to  tiie  servants  anil 
uooipeiers,  fat  gmiht  dig/tity  ivell  ^ 
^ritrity.  Thus  v?o  ivad  that  John  Evelyn, 
w&u  slwri^  of  Surrey  and  Sussex < attended 
Ihe  |«dgos  with  one  Inindrwl  and  sixteen 
^fcrvante  in  green  sutiu  diniblets  and  cloth 


Toeqaevifir-;^ 
have  a wagon 


-..him  mtf  appehtod  to 
tlto  otluos  the  harvest 
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the  work  of  beasts.  As  soon, 
however,  as  this  convenient 
means  of  locomotion  was 
placed  within  reach  of  the 
public,  they  cheerfully  forgot 
their  aversion  to  the  servile* 
enjoyment  of  their  leilow- 
ereatures,  and  the  sedan-chair 
came  into  popular  use.  In 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  says  the 
editor  of  the  “ Book  of  Days,” 
when  the  style  of  dress  was 
highly  refined,  and  the  slight- 
est derangement  to  the  hair 
of  either  lady  or  gentleman 
was  fatal,  the  sedan  was  in 
high  favor  in  all  European 
countries.  Then 


was  the 

exquisite  fop,  with  his  ele- 
gant silk  clothes,  nicely  ar- 
ranged toupee,  and  ample 
curls,  as  fain  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  luxurious  carriage 
as  any  of  the  gentler  (it  would 
be  incorrect  to  say  softer)  sex. 
The  nobility  and  wealthy 
members  of  the  middle  class 
were  accustomed  to  keep  their  own  sedans, 
which  were  frequently  of  very  elegant shape, 
ami  beautifully  ornamented  with  carved  or 
painted  decorations.  It  must  have  been  a 
fine  spectacle  when  a train  of  these  splendid 
sedans,  filled  with  exquisitely  dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  link  boys 
with  flaring  torches,  passed  at  evening 
through  the  streets  of  London,  Paris,  or 
Madrid  to  some  magnificent  entertainment. 
When  the  party  had  alighted  and  vanished 
within-doora,  the  liukhoys  thrust  their  flam- 
beaux into  the  large  extinguishers  which 
were  placed  beside  the  doors  of  the  aristo- 
cratic mansions  of  that  period,  and  withdrew 
to  the  nearest  ale-house  to  wait  until  their 
services  were  required  for  the  return  home. 


aitOAK-OU.U&t  BEVKMTtBNTli  ASH  KUittTKBNTft  0»«TfliUE8. 


was  being  carried  home  on  a sort  of  cradle 
placed  on  a horse’s  back,  and  supporting  six 
sheaves  on  each  side.  Twenty  years  ago  no 
other  mode  of  conveyance  w as  possible,  for 
what  were  called  roads  were  mere  lanes,  just 
broad  enough  to  admit  a horse  and  its  bur- 
den. In  the  coach-house  of  the  castle  I saw 
the  old  family  carriage.  It  is  the  body  of  a 
f supported  by  four  shafts  extending 
before  and  behind,  like  a large  Bath  chair, 
only  that  two  horses  carried  it  instead  of 
mon/' 

One  of  the  honest  complaints  against 
coaches  and  carriages  was  that  they  pro- 
moted effeminacy.  Before  their  introduc- 
tion men  and  w’omen,  unless  invalids,  made 
their  journeys  on  horseback  and  delighted 
in  the  chase.  In  the  good  old  days  of  chiv- 
alry the  high-born  lady,  attended  by  knights 
and  pages,  rode  to  the  field  w ith  the  hooded 
falcon  on  her  wrist — a picture  w hich  fills 
the  imagination  of  poet  and  painter.  But 
what  artist  or  poet  w ould  the  hunting  char- 
iot of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  inspire  to 
paint  or  sing?  Could  any  thing  be  imag- 
ined more  grotesquely  prosaic  ? 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  intro- 
duction of  hackney-coaches  into  England 
was  that  of  the  sedan-chair,  by  Sir  Sanders 
Duneoiub,  in  1634,  Sir  Sanders,  who  had 
seen  the  vehicle  abroad,  obtained  a patent 
for  it  in  his  owu  country,  and  prepared  fort  y 
or  fifty  specimens  for  public  use.  Previous 
to  this  general  introduction  a contrivance 
of  this  kind  had  been  used  by  the  favorite 
Buckingham,  to  the  great*  disgust  of  his 
countrymen,  who  indignantly  averred  that 
ho  was  employing  his  fellow’ -creatures  to  do 


i 


lanes.  of  the  Scottish.  capital  iiuy  setia&waf* 
found  to  be  >c  tnore  cnaveukmf  ittwlcof  con- 
veyanoe  than  the  coach,  and  nntiUong  pasr 
the  niiihlleof  fiie  hudcentnry  <Muild 

boast  of  uiore  solans  than  carriages.  ami  it 
many  yWra  iftfcr  b^ftfre  they  were  en* 
iirely  driven  out.  Tjieae  for  the  moat 
part  3 ri  the  hands  of  Htgldandors,  whoac 
picturesque  cnsfcmue  and  uncouth  jargon 
were  the  ailm  fr  a lion  and nmusment -.'of  # 
stranger*,  n*  their  constitutional  irritability 
was  fluently  the  iWvatuon  of  much  wran- 
gling and  ioafrpdon  nf  t he  doors  of  inns  and 
theatre*,  . '•  y ■ * * v //- 

lo  China  ami  India  the  palanquin,  a sort 
of  fewlan-thaiiv  4ill  nutuMwins  iu  popular 
ity  as  a s&fi.tj  imd/Ami  v*,rti  wit  mode  of 
travel ; indeed,  in  dll  E'&^tsru  ooimtri^ 
where  the  aci an ec  Of  /oad  4*  u iJ di  fig  h as  ««ide 
TmVlitHe  ih  the  vicinity  of 

the  larger  pities,  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicle* 
i#  mt  of  tip*  qiuslfbh,  arid  the  palanquin, 
the  hmvduh,  wad  tlm  saddle  furnish  the  indy 
mean*  of  journeying  frotti  place  to  pbiee; 
and  many  years,  perhaps  genwdidn^  wp4i 


During  the.  reigti  of  Louis  Sill,  a atodidoa- 
that  of  the  sedan-chair  was  very  popular 
aniotig  tho  la»JQes  aiul  fbpa  of  Paris.  It  was 
bnug  between  t wo  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a 
uian.  the  dbor  aiul  atops  id;  front. 

.tn;  $j<aij4  'the  clour  w as  ibade  large  enough 
to  carry  a party  of  four  and  wax  horne  by 
twivguyly  /♦Aporis*H)*‘d  niidm,  one  before  and 
we  behind,  jm»  »Wwii  in  wr  iUnatmtion. 
The  deieHtahk?  coudi lion  of  the  roads  in 
; #p?nu  reovleiX'vl  this  a much  mare  comfort- 
aide  nieum  of  going  fruits  place  Ut  place  than 
the  wtirided  vttiidee,  and,  if  (he  writer  is 
mu  mistaken*  it  U still  to  hn ; met  with  in 
btftikr  pdrtfc  of  that  country-  The  sbafta  on 
which  it  was  ^luiig  being  long  and  springy, 
the  motion,  even  Over  the  roughest  roads, 

wa^  eu «y  and  nuhHigmng.  V /- 
Owing  to  the  general  h^itrcubirtion  of  the 
more  £on demerit  hacWy -coach,  the  hedarir 
ebafr  gradually  fell  into  dbMftc  in  Lomiou 
aqd  hthef  ^hglii8h;«tties,  wheat-  at  the  com 
rueiice merit  of  tlie.ptOaenl  century,  the  sight 
of  on*  waft  a rarity  ; but  in  Edinburgh,  they 

kept  tludr  hold  upon  public  favor  some  time 
kmger.  In  the  steep  streets  and  narrovr 


TUB  P^UO»liUIX: 
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are  mounted  on  strong  ftagtie 
poles,  and  To  ai?<M  m lunch 
spring  as  po&sibl*  the  bAI^h  are 
plwM  fr»>i^  ^1it  to  twelve 
fee t apart,  This  give*  ugree- 

able  swaying  motion,,  Hite 
that  of  the  ‘ f hiibklvoar  <P  wagon 
which  is  used  m some  of  ini? 
e.wu  rural  denote  ( bu£,  even 
n niter  the  b<  rfs  t omul  i t tone  < t rav- 
eiet^  compUlh  .gilieratr 
eaffi%e8j»lfpid  an  imcoiMiobui- 
ablu  a*iti»uwt  of  Uirtuni  to  the 
mite.  . . ■'  ;.:;;';';:\^:0.:  .:;;_  ^r 
where  snow  Lief 
ecu  the 'ground  nearly  half'  t{»v 
y£Br,  and  *&ilv/&y 
bre  ctnupairutirid’r 'alight the 
modem  European  wntrivanc^fl^xc^pt  along  Jf  Leigh  or  Ift  m mpoctaut  im?atts  <tf 

those  great  highways  of  travel  m&  fcr»#e  j | loeortiotion.  .foot,  .wu/tef  i«  the  Wi»<  titm* 
where  Kim»pean  enterprise  and  capital  have  i for  travel  intliftt  conning  gild  ni^rdhaiidi^ 
forxHKl  the  coustructioD  »f  raUrdftic.  In  Uie  ; and  other freight  are  jaiofttiy  t.rfuapnrt^'iover. 
Japanese  town®  a ccmtrivanrc  v-ery  similar  j muow  *p&4s.  Private  sledges  are  hut 
Ux  the  sedan-chair,  xm  wheels,  hut  ruder  ahd  of  very  »tr»>Uj^  J moke,  ajld  very  i7ir<dy  erkilut 
■m$m  <dfusu»y.  In-  'm*natru^^  place  the  grace  aid  ^legariee  displayed . m the. 

of  the  “hack”  in  European  raid  Ainerioau  Ainmean  stcigh  The  piihlie  aledge  is  ef  u 
uilitta.  It  is  drawn  by  a mmi  barnveswi  he-  very  rndo  ami  clumsy  tyuifltruvttiou,  hat  im- 
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exasperating  than  in  Russia,  lltft  roil  ww  The  fanner  is  shaped  sometliimr  like  a oorn- 
system  is  still  cmnpsiratively  tin  dev  eloped  | men  hackney-coach;  it  is  about  seven  fevt 
a ud  whenever  the  traveler  leaves  the  iron  long* varies  in  width  according  to  the  build- 
highways,  he  is  subjected  to  ihconVwiifetictfS  er's  taney/oml  lias  a door  at  the  sides.  The 
and  discomforts  from  which  other  countries  driver  site  in  a hoi  in  front,  and  there  is; 
have  been  tree  for  several  generations.  In  generally  a piocc  for  a postilion, 

Germany  ami  ftwiteerland  fche  roomy  add  The  A‘^itAaisTnoiijliko  tbctArtt*d^in  ci>n- 
comfortable  u Moil  wagen”  affords  a pleasant  Htrueripn,  fluid  is  open  in  front,  which  afford* 
mode  of  tra  versing  the  rural  dhdxiets  to  tb^^y.iiutfgW'Off^yipg-  views  of  the  eonutry^ 
those  whose  mganh  ilo  dot  period-  them  t/0  t Tk  an  American  there  w something  ludicrous 
travel  by  private  post'  hat  In  UtrnXt i,  end  in  the  clumsy  construction  of  these  velmVl^s; 
cspitciaU  v • ib.-the.  tittmrfca  .provbiofej*  uf  that  \ but  they  are  adapted  to  the  roads  of  thr 
vast  empire,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  t.n  be 1 country,  and  withstand  joltings  unit  thump- 
fennd.  There  the  uiiToittmgte  trM'fdef  :jfe*  Vmpt  rha?  *.voidd  Wlve.k  a flroiujw'ay  temy 
bundied  itoi#  ‘ & hvo  rraifmte*.  Thf  antiiot  el 

called  « u ^yen  or  ^1jch|  \ ^ Triiwfing  m ^ibj&riA”  writes  fiirieriy  of 

and  just,  wide  enough . t<?  . two  jfftrgiMMiJj  tbAtiisrutnfurts  of  slerlge  traveL  He  says  ; 

Tbv  boggag«f  i»  laid  oa  the  rsi  tLe  j iv  At  ti<iie«  Jt  teemed  U>  nn' m*  if  the  sleigh 
wagon*  ami  cOFerrjl  with  hhtnkete  dhrf  furs]  tsiui  fefvry  thing  it  contained  wouhl  go  to 
M*  smooth  out  ineau^hties.  Vyvu  thm  the  j piebea  jn  the  terrible  thumps  wo  rf^yed. 
itaveler  site  or  'n&pHhes^aud  snrnmdetehim-  HVo  d^sct«nth;il  hiLts  os  if  punUieil  l>y  woltva, 
Uftlf,  >*ith;the  graehhe  iran,  t*>..!;bv  Jbarful  * or  guilty  conscienves^  and  if  wiw  gonemll y 

diseomtbrty  of  Hussran  road#  The  f*  telya*  j our  fate  \o  find  a huge  mkMm,  or  eradb*- 
jjjfift  in  h pnidic  vehicle,  and  must  be  changed  : hollow, , just  when  the  horaiit  were,  doing 
at  e?*^y  ptVjf-statwn  To  avoid  tlie  iKiiaafiee  \ their  W«L;  1 tjiiuk  tliVf  sleigh  times 
of  bfciug  shifted,  bag  and  baggage,  •every  few  j made  c ctear  leap  Af  «ik  »<r  etgf a fbeh  frtmv 
honrsv often  fti  flip  night  time,  ami  in  dreiidi- 1 the  rrest  pf  u ridge  t<vth^  b<>thJm  oTa  hollow, 
ing  rain  or  blintlrtig  sn«w  storm,  travelers  ' The  leaping; was  vmt  vety  dl»jbrfbniahie* 
upirhd-mtef  p«Tcho?So  a jirivate  con  vsyKriee* , the  impact  mafty  ^^ry-.tUhigrufiiy*.-  • 1 cm  lid 
eaited  a “.iamijtno^^  a vehicle  *m  the  gun-  say,  like  tba  Iristmmu  who  foil  trom  thc 
era!  plan  of  the  u tclyagu,n  but  larger  ami  h<m$e»' U^h.'/?T\y m not  tho  fan,’  darling.  Huit 
more  conveuiciii.  If.  i«  furiiiUied'  with  n lmrt  mcjvuf.st.vppiug  stovjniek.  at  the  end.’  *' 
lilitf  t hat  of  an  Americaii  chaiw;,  am!  The  teajhte;  arc  aif^dbfd  in  a peculiar  m\ as\ 
is  generally  }»:*4idvil  imyS?  i<*  br*<&-.th«  force,  tier  to  .the  Iinssbin  hbylecs  There  in  oro 
of  sudden  jolts  and  biunpa.  £kdh  veh\cie$  j bptee  id  the  shuft^j  wifh  a larg^  hnop^froiu 
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rrhich  ewitfgr  a hell,  above h\n  hack,  m<l  06  The  arctic  /marches  of  the  lasrt.  f»?w  ^an 
.^Ivanfe  mm  hfirw.  fttt:icb^L  have  famUigmed  i>£  with  the  habits  and 

to  tjie  sledge  by  traced  dhly.  The  driver  usefulness  a f the  E^rinltnaax  vliich  in 
'imps*  them  to  their  utrxv^  A\i^A  by  Mown  Labrador  and  Owen  fond  fttv  the  /m!y  ,iui- 
ajMi  *kmttA,  and  they  display  tin  amount  'iff.  mala  for  tiranght:  Tbej  are  3baj#y, 
jvatifrnt  ^»iumm:e  >rblyh  J0  surely  mar-  hold*  and  strong,  and  Kill  drag  the  tiative 
velona/ , Slfllge&for  a long  timet  trta  speed  of  *ev>>rnl 

la  m p3tf$$jfc  regions  of  Bwedw  uhii  mife*  gn  hour.  The  mode  of  attaching  them 
Norway,  and  in  Lapland,  the  rosin  deer  fttiit.  is  by  leather  traces,  or  thongs,  fastened  to  j# 
the  dog  furuLtf]  almost  the  opl>  hie, ah#  of  neck  collar,  and  they  are  mad  aged  by  the 
trayel  thtohgh  the  greater  portion  r>f  the  driver's  whip  and  voice.  A mongrel  race  *<f 
year.  'Tbfckfrdgftt  present  several  modes  of  dogs  is  also  nsc«l  for  dranght  during  The 
eonsirmniom  from  tfaw  runnered  sledge,  like  winter  season  m the  regions  ft  hour  Lake 
those  shown  in  oar  ilhvat^atitwii'  t^  tbh  radtfr  Superior.  Lite?  the  EscpHmauic.  dogs,  they 
oMtno^hke  primitive*  form  chisjly  ia  are  barely,  d^flV  tuimugt^},  am?  strong*  Wd 

Lapland.  • Thh  latter  **ro  dl^-  bear  • hunger  without 

cult  Wimitgtir  A stranger*  tfy.uig  one  for  losing  their  go* id  t<$inp*?rv  When  the  $tYow 
the  tot  time,  has  hard  work  keep  hi«  lies  deep  over  wide  stretches  of  country, 
balance  and  ts  generally  sgmmihiinu&ly  op-  they  fhrntsb  the  only  means  of  trartaporti  ng 
a©*,  fco  the  great  ihrttgfe^  provisions,  morchandise,and  the  mail* ; and 

As  a draught;  animal  „ its  speed,  end  urana*t  iu  many  parte  of  Cun  ml  a and  the  Lake 
and  im  special  mlaptntion  to  traveling  on  Superior  mineral  districts  the  inhabitant* 
snow,  make  the  reindeer  the  xnnet  ralualdc  toould/  lit*-  utterly  shut  off  from  the  rest  of 
of  crearium**  to  people  in  th^  latitudes  the  world  during  several  months  of  the  year 
ahnost,  perpetual  winter.  Tfo  ordinary  were  it  not  for  thocc*  invaluable  creatures, 
weight  drawn  with  ease  by,  a single  win-  Skates,  used  only  for  pastime  in  most 
deer  is  about  £40  pounds : hut  it  can  travel  emuitrie*,  may  he  classed  among  important 
with  o?*sr  W.  It*  speed  U very  great,  means  of  locomotion  in  Holland during  the 
When  ptifc  to  utmost,  it  has  been  known  winter  aeasmi*  when  the  innumerahie  canals 
% irareli  for  i srp^rt  diVtahrev  at  the  rah?  \tf  whhdt irrtersect  that ^ country  tir  ditcr- 
mtirXy  19  tifdui  ah  lioiur ; hnt  it* power  $£  turn  are  iWabft  oreri  There  skating  is  mhre 
end ci.mii re  is  still  more  rcuiarUahle.  it  is  than  a pleasant  accomplieh'mehir w,  he  in 
not  an  iVitiisijH)  fcHt  far  gt  i^Thd^t  to  parfarm  dtilg^d  iu  on  imtoiifight3 
;i  jounfcy  of  150  mtlen  in  J$  hours  ;*  find  the  . v ••  » 

r«",  »r - » r- » *> -r  *»S ss ssraw& 

;p»i4tugh<ilpi,.  which  tnurfrsi‘4  SOO 

miles  ib  4^  liOuffiv  couveying  an  offtccr  With  as  Byron  might  bavu  wr\tUi\K-  hi  fhgt  otdl 
iin^Hirtstui;-  cUspatolms.  This  was  at  the  rule  nentiy  practical  land  tip  strimnpg  cduhtry 
:df  tjcady  IT  miles  an  hour;  ami  we  are  not  girls  skate  to mArket,  ctirry ing on  therr ludftdK 
siurtiH»4  to  learn  that  at  the  end  of  this',  jugs  of  niUk,  hask*ets  of  eggV\  or  other  ar- 
m*el  journey  the  poor  creature  dropjvcd  tides  fur  5*ale,  r)r  push  Imfore  tUcm  a sleet 
dead.  loaded  with  eominoditieH  of  vftrions  kindc. 
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*>sptMiHKttte  mean*  of  jyiililfc  fcdu- 
veyauefc*.  It  wiw,  im  the  wiiole,  a pleasant 
iut-i  mitiou,  if  we  may  judge  by  eontern- 
Horary  report^  much  more  sndal  ami  jolly* 
{u»  well  na  luor.^  aalmfattKtry,  to  thoae  who 
like  to  uw  tiitfjr  iys#  ixk*n  trn  t end  rig  a 
lavautiM  country,  than  tb«-  “ ^am  - our*” 
u?  w Iqi'k  we  a tv*  now  whirled  along  rrror 
t he  intd  ir/adi  whin'll  Traverse  Ennvpe  and 
America  in  i'vizry  du'eeifrm.  In  the  good 
abl  times,  when  fra  tmle*  an  hour  vrn»  re- 
garded' m a wonder  Ini  rate  of  frpeed,  travel- 
ing rutfunt Botfiv  thing  more  than  it  doesnoW 
fldrvytN  and ‘peeingyu  country  thn/ugb  which 
on je  pa&xed  w a*  tint  tbt:  meaningless  phrmn 
it  has  become  smw  the  introduction  of  rail- 
roads. Still  the  modern  haw  itscom- 

pe  motions } and  perimps  n majority  of  the 
people  who  glory  u*  rimhing  from  Nev/  York 
i tu  Sun  Fraueisco  in  a we*»vk  see  tfjuHera.* 


*s*,Ty<M  ro  KM* sry 

Witlv  us, and  the  •Rr^iufii,  altat- 

ing  -i#  «mly  t>kaaant  awwtauoiit  ir  ojiU  al- 
though many  young  holm  fcieome  A ery 
|irtroLtrfent  iii:  tlm  ^fy  fbuvfc  «**  'ii m&  who  8y~ 
prefer  the inure  comfortable  Lnt  bx-  * 
ti  do.  v$h*  ytmdg  lady  r 
of  tnu\  frpirii  vybiiid  dtoop  to  «uxh  tame  yi 


, v jBee-m. :. 

Totoed  tO  intdbde  t/io  inm-almd >>  mk ilsjjj*  ip 
obuUiiiiH-^iurj^r 
iXMJu£  i/n-.auc*  of  iocooiorioo  ; but  when 
fLo  important  Wliiyb  it  fk  puf  ;%y; 

'toiug  h>$  pmiloa*  feXettrabm^  hit  eefe-  ';ry' 
i^ered/its  llaimtvt  Iihso  regarded  moat  ! 
iW  oobiedfd.  Id  many  eiaiea  it  becomes  t 
to  HM  ownrr  both  bridge  mul  vehicle, 

«»vii  li  \\s;k\w  jwstounff!*  fnghUhl  rboanm  ^ 
aro  erbHa'bl  Mdiioh  iyoirJd  bp|ww  uibb- 
pomWe  obet&<*k^  V»  tLo,  Lantor>  »uia^- 
aiatoii  '^U-p-a.  Athiost  ovvry  book  of  Alpine 


AO^tRO. 

nlucL  a*  f hvy  wymld  if  ^ix  moot  ha 

fcVr  fbe  trip.  It  makV^  all  tbe  Aitfco^nc^  ib: 
tvitrld  wU^t.^br/y«m;  at'e  ^ith  the  fj^s  of 

» liikkin  or  -With'  tL>&*K>'  of  h '.'(}#%■  ijtn' 

million^  ^Iio  tire  not  Ifuekms  fini^fi  tLo. 
«oi)toiir:o  Id  tjidr  own  tofetk).  TbodsHb^ 
of  p^otdb*  travel  ibrougli  strange  a>ui  iiiivr 


va»tff^  wVt;T  \vkiob  be 
trufebt.  da  welt  try  to 
by  a«Ji  to  ibup % in  |hk 
etuergeocy  Ilk  long 
uud  hIjm  rply  i coned 
s*atf  snpjdii^  fhe  plare 
:( 0 wiiig*,  riaotj  ng  it 
timilyne il«  the  od^i1  yif 
five  4 


b anm;  be 
) life  dying  hMij>  tJt  pet  - 
fret  Palely,  alight  ibg 
(Ml  the!  rdbvT 
the  \»p«>tbpUolii^  of 
tb«*  uniitial  be  jvummev 
Thct  utiinedinti3  piH>- 
<?  ur>*or  Of  mmlei'n  mbdef* 
of  land  travel  WnA 
I fit'  Engli-di  nmi)- 
eoaob,  ^Viii'b  forty  >ir 


fifty  yo  axe  ago  a bunded 
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back  mi  steam,  unless  some  still  more  potent 
motive  power  be  discovered.  Ever  since 
the  world  was  made,  man  lias  sought  by  ar- 
tificial methods  to  supplement  l\is  natural 
means  of  locomotion.  He  tamed  the  horse, 
the  camel,  the  elephant ; he  invented  litters, 
wagons,  boats,  ships;  and  every  ago  has  wit- 
nessed some  improvement  in  the  ways  and 
modes  of  travel  and  transportation.  No 
period  of  the  world’s  history  has  witnessed 
greater  improvements  than  the  last  thirty 
years.  Many  of  our  readers  can  remember 
when  the  stage-coach  and  the  canal  packet- 
boat  were  the  principal  means  of  travel 
throughout  the  United  States;  but  prob- 
ably a great  majority  of  them  never  saw  ei- 
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eating  countries  every  year,  who,  for  all  the 
good  it  does  them,  might  just  as  well  be  shot 
round  the  world  through  a pneumatic  dis- 
patch tube,  or,  like  Don  Quixote,  ait  blind- 
folded on  a wooden  horse  and  be  told  that 
they  are  passing  through  regions  of  glorious 
scenery.  Not  that  railroads,  steam-ships, 
and  other  inodes  of  rapid  travel  are  to  be 
condemned.  They  came  at  the  call  of  civ- 
ilization ; and  although  the  beautiful  ships 
gradually  give  place  to  the  less  sightly  but 
more  proti table  steamer — although  uur  river 
ateaiiil>oats  every  year  present  further  de- 
partures from  all  that  is  noble  and  distinct- 
ive in  naval  architecture,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  these  innovat  ions  are  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
family.  They  not  only  make  travel  cheap- 
er, and  increase  the  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  but  carry  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  to  regions  where 
they  might  not  otherwise  penetrate  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Utopians  who,  like  Ras- 
kin, sigh  for  the  good  old  times,  who  be- 
lie ve  in  a golden  age  of  the  past  but  not  in 
one  of  the  future,  waste  their  breath  in  a 
vain  cause.  The  world  will  never  turn  its 


CASAL-IIOVT. 

ther  coach  or  canal-boat,  and  know  them 
only  by  tradition  or  joints  in  school-books. 

There  is  now  scarcely  a city  in  America 
without  that  great  public  convenience,  the 
street  railroad.  Railroads  were  long  used 
in  England  with  homv-power  only,  chiefly 
for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  other 
heavy  freight ; this  method  of  working 
them  has  been  generally  abandoned  in  that 
country;  but  in  the  United  States  their  pe- 
culiar adaptation  to  city  travel  was  early 
perceived,  and  they  have  nearly  driven  out 
the  old-fashioned  omnibus,  except  in  thor- 
oughfares where  the  rails  would  offer  such 
obstructions  to  business  as  to  make  their 
introduction  impracticable.  New  York  city 


6TKEET  OAU. 

has  more  than  a dozen  lines  of  street  rail- 
ways, on  which  more  than  twelve  hundred 
cars  are  run  day  and  night ; and  a great  part 
of  its  prosperity  and  growth  is  attributable 
to  them.  From  its  peculiar  formation  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  doing  busi- 
ness ir»  New  Y’ork  am  obliged  to  live  miles 
a way  from  their  places  of  employment,  and 
these  lines  enable  them  to  go  to  and  from 
their  business  with  but  little  loss  of  time. 
The  inconvenience  of  the  rails  in  the  streets 
has  proved  an  obstacle  to  their  general  in- 
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| that  be  is  net  resting  mtfiioiifofts  lif  a per- 


fect calm.  A#  belpU^  whipwr^kcd  mar; - 

oers  drifting  cm  a rnddurlcHS  and  oarlee*  raft 
iu  the  mjd&Trr  of  f ho  ocean*  the  aeronaut  has 
Tii>  power  to  wrioct.  h 19  (daeu  of  landing  Be 

can  of  departure,  mid  can 

regulate  the  accent  arid  descent  of  his  aerial 
inaohiu^",  hut  until  be  *iii>cov<‘r&  somenew 
principles  that  elu^JLl  give  him  partial  con- 
trol over  the  duetnating  tides  and  currents 
of  the  Air,  bfe*wiu  never  be  snxe  uf  arri  ving 
at  a fixed  destination- 
Throe  i>r  fear  yours  ago  the  velocipede 
n:!reitibo  a revolution  in  artb 
ftebil  loempotHm.  For  mauy  months  it  fo« 
five  rage  Ip  Europe  and  America  Old  and 
young  were  smitten  with  the  fever  ft>  h.o- 
r<*in»vek ill fnl  velocipede  riders,  nod  training 
jtfbhnoi#  for  that  purpose*  whyto  machines 
of  variety  were  to  be  pn>tnred,  were 
<>>U;ii»Ushed  in  every  city*  Homdiftch  tiding 
td  ikootne  obsote* W.  The  problem  *f 
rapid  transit  from  New  York  to  it*  suburbs 


t rodtmri  cm  iliio  European  iriy 

decd^  there  ?6"f^$  pophiar  demand  for  tberib 
Whether  the  ninny  *s  penmen  t*  which 
hav  e Inw  made  since  The  days  nfMcntf  got  tier 
to  make  aorhiJ  navigation  both  practicable 
and  ^rfe  wllt  ^ver  be  sacce^fal  <»  still  a 
matter  of  wpcenlatioh  and  experiment.  Ev- 
ery wmgwioe  and  rnthushifctir  in- 

ventot;  brings  forward  a new  scheme,  which 
is  certain  to  succeed/’  but  which  just  as 
ccrtninly  end®  in  fialnr^.  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pmlict  lhat  inventive 

getna?  Will  never  be&bUi  ttt  pyetconjc  the 
ol>HtaclHH  offered  by  the  '‘powers <if  the  air 
inii  physical  eoptliltJmm m# i^rf&uriy  against 
the  success  of  such  vxpcrim#Uiftf  and  then  w ill 
probably  have  to  he  eon  tout  with  the  pixis- 
erit  modes  of  ani)ihitating  time  ami  space. 

of  Paris  htiitmm  vmj& 


Daring  the  .Seg# 
used  for  the  tTmjcm kaluii  of  messengers  and 
nrnils  ItoyYmd  the  limits  ofthc  beleagnering 
army  ; tvairjnry  m the  air,  H was  a matter 
«$T  ehanbe  whether  they  alighted  among 
friNnida  pr  ^nemi^fhn  the  solid  gTimnd  or  iu 
the  sea  No  means  having  yet  been  discov- 
ered for  fe^hJafing  the  morion  of  balloons, 
the  aeriihau t fs  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  bimsMl  In  which  lip  floats;  and  when 
his  view of  tlu*  earth  is  slitit  off  hy  clouds, 
lib  trtdy  he  pTript 
-ilona  w ft  it  tfp 
vol^d0  of  4 
wdf>  tic  'foftth : 
intt  >2fi 


VlUimVEUlL 


was  to  be  drived  by  the  con^tmction  nf  on 
ele  vated  yobVbpede  double  track  road  w hy, 
on  which  morcjixijnte,  clerks,  and  wovking- 
peoplo  could  trundfo  tbiuicrielvt?*  buck  and 
forth  Now  and  then  a daring  and  skilled 
velocipede  rider  would  in ake  liis  oppeapuiee 
in  the  threading  iris  wav  Uefcweun  cap 

riuges,  stagcsv  triH and  carts  with  xu&r- 
v^cum . dcvtcrify  Rat  there  ^ 
; 'ioiuothiirg  UidhTom  in  the  spec- 
tacle, and  it  was  also  diKcovcre<l 
< (hut  propeHrog  the  ioiivhme  pier 
Ijavvmcnts  was  harder  work  than 
phfing  in  the  csmw  or  «t Agee : Arid 
after  a short  Uved  popnhiri'fy  the 
vvi ocipede  went  out  of  .fashion  h- 
this  country  m suddenly  as  it  had 
riser/  into  favor,  arid  was  ahandouod 
t*rd ircly  Ui  very  young  Amcricm 
It  were  uMdcHs  to  speculate  on 
tin?  program  which  may  yet  lie 
tpado  ih  thc  meniis  of  locomotVou ; 

to  Relieve 

that  the  maxi  mum  of  spend  at 
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w Uich  Traveler*  eaa  Iw  tr:ni?>pm-le«J  wit  h ' uf  rivili^*»l  or  barimroua  men,  hut  only  to  iu- 
s&fcty  '0 * jug*  jftJiil-'tii.hA'  bari  toteu  urtaiijixi  tu l tfi.c'rttn ‘ *•  ifcw.  -Aftitoift-  p*mt.u>  uf  corifcra&t  bir- 
rmr  ami  liuus  of  n*jtwkyA j tween  tl»e  advantages  enjoyed  by  tmv^tato 

and  that  tbu  cbit;f  iiwprovoinenta  w ill  1)b  in , at  '.'tbe/.pre&btff  day  Mil  tbe  iuuubroit*,  on- 
i\>‘'  dirvM.'tioo  i>f  eomlVut  nod  security.  . ,11’  •:  t:»»tuf*»n;i!>k*  mode*  .**Y  joiuzieyiug  .i>i  vogue 
wc*  are  Mintilm#*  ini’Jmv.d  to  he  h^imrf^ufc  even  so  late  sue  the.  beginning  of  tbii  pre-vut 
» vvo  tot  our ' “'light oil.- at  express"  traiiin  and  ri*ntury.  Much  migtit  ha *jt\Y * pao<?  a)- 
u<  widi  for  wore  ni»»Ml':H)mar<*f  trawl*  let  ; dV  the  higher  ujiiiietniK*  bi  i^pid  iiicAus 
ns  lm»k  Imk  a;  hmvdhui  yoatw  -or  wi,  wbciiiof  fcotuniimk-aliitii  hitiueneea  wJObb  iyat- 


fb»i  atttgt'  wtogb  ail  that  £hu  be  mhi  aguiiiHt  tliotft 

¥afk  add  FbUatiejfpiira ! lw  )70B  soiitb  bae ? front  t*  ndhAmrie  pbibt  ftf  yhiw.  Tbo>  do; 
NTartlod  ili^  community.  by  advertising . a ‘indeed,  as  'j&njkfo  ;djji»mi)iHW»iy  c.omphmiA, 
atagq  line,  which  was  christened  ‘The  FljrV  “ OiHj|o  tUc  world  «7naJller  ;^  bat  iu  doing  An 
itig  Maelii.ue/  wfit^b  tnatlu  the  trip  in  the  | they  bring  the  ‘tt&tio'ri*  together,  prY*m qie 
uiipretMi^sWd^^^^ fwu  day  a I Aimksc-  'utterhHMbfiob  umH>%  &t>d  batten  no  the  tiwi 
■ptusA  niaclo  the  trip  jfyw  wbd  ; of  MlV»'lraai  Uitelligvo.ayi  ctyilixatiw.  utjaL- 


Boston  in  aeveu  ttoyn,  wJddfa  ■ w&a  cvg(Uil(!d|priioe. 

’ iti“T  f'flou^iy  *j(il<  l»  . ~ 

j • • . t4  : ..  £ ' r titire.  Lb*  ftiofio  tfH#  $:-hWrv.:;£; 


m tlig  o>’t  «**&n 


OUTCAST. 


Sr r#  Vyrk  atui  feiv' 

JtrsSS^'f  ’ ■ v,  . ■.•-•■•  . * ;dHj/:^bu- watt  ^KOde  diinly  x»v«rt, trail; 

li^-V---A»vV ! ■>  Jr  ritl»JUuJ<>  bo  yoiU'-  • iV/illi*  tUth  wn*!  vilmiPM  w^rf-  mo  at 


, . . v ..  ..  , wtille  filth  ttml  vUmiew  wert  beneath  my  feet, 

fori  ell,  \\\  view*  Oi  : Ana  UK*  hi  mht't*  on  eitUer  »lrje  «*emed  r-*,d 
;vbafc  their  g|V7U,-  ! f'e  tfi;j  core  nltbr  uickedneefl  untold: 

-1*-  ' j .Ihisnt  wore  eights  drear  and  muuUold 


• Ir  fVEitiiiitWi hern  <-<»iiki*U  ' ■***'* sights  fco  dreur  and  man 

i Wmm  ^ , l tXvmi'  Bm  suffering,  ot  vT«tri»«lu^ 

vtf  ‘ ^mi  raxvid  tTarobng.  | |tJ  yooug  jn^l  oldTot  hunger  pitila*?T 

Due  of  fiiu  prettiest : And  foul,  the  my  wol  wa«  sick, 

'Ur."i  .;  '.  5»jghta  in  ilio  worlii  Atid  dHf^l  ftot  harbor  qui^Uons,  criiwdiwg  thick, 
w„..;  for  ^ and  .v)|  j :Jt  »««9^  And  ot  Uta  l..v«. 

who  arc  load  of  , And  there,  a«  tiiroagh  OiOHfi  sad‘riing  ^iirUts  ) strove, 
v ; yfamg  huipaulty,  if*  ! E'en  there,  npun  a jfiirbage  heap,  I npied 


A-vtft*  xvktkthjl 


m , 

• . tht>  baby’*  trundle^ 

y in  which  (ticj  little 
toddlrr  learn  a to 
irniki*  U6o  of  if^  legs ; 
and  Wr  arti&t‘  Wifi  very  properly  iiiobuled 
tM#  uunswry  Dix^  limr  amaii’g  lib  iliustrar 
thmg.  r v v*/  ; N/('*  / ..-  / V 

The  soralidA  ybair  la  lot**  & ff^buro  of 
skmvfivm  Yriiteiing-pUctja  ftimi  uf  tho»P  of 
Euroj%  and  ^*pociaIly  of  England,  wlim> 
they  nnf.mkch  m vogue  for  goaty  &rid  rhea- 


A ro^e-btul,  tbrovrn  by  titonifuf  hands  aside— 

A rost-bud  that  few  day’s  linforu  had  hung 
l |K?u  its  j»Kfrent  \r>??,  among 

Its  ststoi*  Svteet  ami  fair.  The  ifpw  ha<3  blessed 
Ik.?  opening  n*om ; its  mlon?  had  earthed 
The  amMent  air,  and  kifeeiii  the  lips  of  tbo.^o 
Who  bowed  tbvlr  lips  to  Vw*  the  budding  rose. 
And  MufrjL  one  wtld  he  loved  it  m ore  than  all, 
And  tore  it  from  U#  mun  (m  J >eo  full 
A mfri-tlropt  V),  ano  bi>m  U o,«  Ida  bn’iutt  away. 

Ahl  haw  H ^ynd  tn  hb  th^nvthrongh  Oik  day, 
Bright  with :irh&utit  beauty,  a^rv-Mo  ahkia^ 
Lovo,  lor  its  ?cyw-~*BFv  bo  hnni  Libkinr;. 

But  eoou,  gone,  if  knew  its  tap)- 

i how  many  leant  it  late,  too  late  ! 


m&tbi  ftilii  g^tirictatMti,  nrt«l  for  mt  vm«^  tr4A  la- 

dw.  Who  1>V«1#X  this fui.gmd,  au,] .,<*u»y ' ^ wore  it  merely  that  it.  shed 
inrsie  of  unjoy  tug  the  oiit-donr  hir  t«  ridbig  : Ur  dr^t  »w<#t  odors  circling  rouxul  hie  head. 

}u  oarriagu*  ' ! -A ml  wifh  b^  beauty  graced  him  h*  tie:  walUpd.  ' 

u f»  „.Vi„t«M.r,  ;r  ,hi,  ^ .'.r,:r;:v:,rr;;r 

arfcd*  bi  meludenll  tW m^oi  ^ lU<i  ^ 

w hudr  havY  boert  epotti V evi  by  the  tagoiptiiy  ' Aoct  (oy  of  who  sUonitl  r»tr»;  a munuml's  epac? 

ji  To  pi^t-  fehtj  ArUb  il«  fketj/ii?,  radUi^  tfuiLv. 
Arjdfito  twas  ee>oq.  when  fee  taring  and  lorlorn. 

And  isnUod  and  torn,  of  all  pure  muii  the  acorn: 
ThiH’bnd  so  fair,  so  » wot* t,  so  lovt^i  tin*  while, 

Thia  wUhart5d  hUvlvao  ftnlwl,  brhfced,  and  ir  lie, 

Wfttf  throw ti  upon  the  garbage  lo  yielil 
Its  AftUo  earth  to  enrich  some  Potter/e  fiehl 

With  reveryjn  1 hntid  l took  it  from  the  pile 
(I  thbngbt  the  hhmFena  gave  me  baru  a smUj^  - 
With  harid  i Inushwl  the  dliit  away ;. 

] I jghnlly  pulfaii  apart  Hb  p«tafe  Mi, 

Andy  even  then,  >iti  odor  Miit  but  rare 
Breathed  from  its  Inner  heart  and  saetneU  to  pray. 
And  enlors  Jb right  am)  ppn?  thiU  hewn  Oiaoioeed-- 
The  rifi^Asud  rwn  pet  canUtitted  Ifvt  tom  t 
And  then  I ihought ’t was  wafUd  fwm  my  hand, 
And  hIo**oaitxl  lull  aiul  sweet  In  11  raven  s own  load. 
BtYjhUi>r$  ou A Itu  I Was  u a xirewn  ? 
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THE  OLD  ROMANS  AT  HOME, 

[letter  iS.J 


W'iNMStt.- [8*K  PaO*  ISMLJ 

CAD  ALLAN  IN  ROME  TO#  PEND  A IN  BRITAIN.  W<*ided  80IH0  of 
•*  XlXih  day  of  September,  maidens. 

Year  of  Rome  DCCCXXXV.  As  with  118,  so  1 

BBIeOVED  FRIEND,— Petronius,  one  of  of Aoctfe! 

the  sexUlarii  of  the  Seventh  Legion,  ar-  yet  custom  ranks 
ri veil  two  days  ago  with  dispatches  for  the  the  harlots-  Her 
emperor,  salutations  for  me  from  Agricola,  Man  proposes,  w< 
affectionate  messages  from  my  aged  father  decides  the  quest i 
and  mother,  and  a precious  love-token  from  short  and  definit 
Cymbclena,  who  is  in  camp  with  her  broth-  won,  and  obtaine< 
or.  I was  disappointed  in  not  bearing  from  guardians,  then  ft 
you  aught  else  hut  tidings  that  you  are  earn-  tnal  friends  meet 
ing  fame  as  a soldier,  and  when  Petronius  cn  and  Arrange  t 
left  were  with  a cohort  of  the  Tenth  Legion  is  written  upon  ti 
far  away  in  the  land  of  the  Darnnit.  The  ed  with  his  official 
messenger  will  soon  return  ; so  on  this  beau-  contracting  part  it 
tifiil  autumnal  morning  I begin  another  let-  complete  when  tl 
ter  to  you,  to  tell  yon  more  about  the  home  fidelity,  in  the  ft 
life  of  these  wonderful  Romans.  They  are  upon  the  fourth 
indeed  a wonderful  people.  Our  country  the  maiden,  from 
will  greatly  profit  by  their  rule  if  our  peo-  extends  directly 
pie  shall  be  wise  in  acting  upon  the  lessons  dium  of  spiritual 
taught  by  what  has  seemed  to  be  our  ad-  the  espoused, 
versity.  Betrothals  are  i 

To-morrow  I am  to  take  part  in  the  nup-  the  kalends,  none 
ti al  ceremonies,  when  Lesbia,  the  eldest  because  such  tint 
daughter  of  Deems  Vitcllina,  the  questor,  lions,  and  they  a 
and  the  son  of  t he  rich  Licinus  will  be  day  of  feasting  or 
wedded.  To-day  1 will  write  only  about  be  a widow.  Tli 
wooing  and  betrothing,  and  leave  the  de-  the  night,  but  n 
scription  of  the  wedding  until  anot  her  time,  people  have  the  c 
Once  the  law  forbade  Romans  marrying  j crowing.  Such  i 
any  but  Romans.  The  statute  was  repealed  i day  of  Sextilis  w 


THE  DU)  ROMANS  AT  HO.ME 


espoused.  When  the  tablets  were  signed, 
amd  the  pledge-ring  vr/w  upon  Ike  white  fin- 
■gWi  sweetened  Wtfie,  and  cukes  full  of  . mv 
and  dried  fruit  from  Corinth,  were 
iromgtit  in  1>5  hlach  ennpete  from  'Nubia 
apt I io  the  :$$[ 

poiiiii&d  and  ftejr-  frifeiftte  Then  the  fcorny 
\m>?  *ar/g  the  TfdaeiiWj  while  damsel*  In- 
white  rater  flayed  tte  llt^e  and  lyre,  ami 
upwi  u suniQ  attar  itveeime  wr*w  burned  und 
a bird  was  saeri  heed  in  render  tlie  gods  jmv 
jiitiidw,  gud  to  obtsuiv  preBages  'eonheriilh;^' 
the  mtdheas  of  the  marriage. 


with  a jeweled  imekln,  Her  giddeu  tmir, 
soft  gild; f |ft ctvh lid  heen  ported  hy  |b>>  {Adgt 
of  a spear  which  had  been  dipped  in  the 
Tilted  <*t  a ^indJaforv  as  a sort  pf  'prophhey 
that  &lru  would  he  a mother  of  valiant  tdiil- 
dreu,  Her  hair  was  fihapOHpri  in  aix  curled 
Uvasea,  after  (he  yii a n r* ei*  df  .fjj at  of  the  yea- 
tai  yirghis*  iriil\t‘a(jva  ef  hdr  chtet ity v Sfm 
had  -»1mo  teaiv ..ero.wfdtd  .-wi t'h  • a ehaphd'.of 
rf.rvaio,  whirl]  she  hud  gathered  with  her 
♦>wp  bnrpts,  ajifi  carried  under  her  robe  until 
fhe  rocmirrif  xvhen  lt  was  ti»  he  put  im  ter 
heatf  Fschte  tei  *ars  hung  Jewels,  rich  and 
ram  at*o  were  many  Of  the  other  ladies 

adorned.  Largv*  sum*  am  frp&nt  'fer  these 

! ear  je  weld.  Itideexlrthey  muk  as  pm*  of  t Me 
grewteHt  extra  vsgnneuB  of  the  time  -iimteg 
the  Known  women.  A ratjnftt  hap  lately 
8SH.fi,  “ If  I had  a daughter,  l would  cut  o& 
her  ears;;''  and  added,  h Wli at.  plenty  we 
should  have  ut*  all  things  if  firm  wwf  m 
women  l?  A grave  scribe  hue  just  (vf  if  ten 
that,  ‘'  women  go  ft?  */ok  for  pteria  at  it*u 
bottom  of  tte  Ked  ftea,  und  search  the  depths 
of:  the  earth  for  Jeralds,  and  all  to  adorn 
their  eocs^  Steering  J a venal,  who  dgridoa 
the  aud  fhe  eiUlHewas  with  eqiijil 

sharping  of  tvitj  its  satires  which  he  dure. 
*ho>v  n;4y  ip  privaW  to  Ip>  fnVnda,  has  writ- 
ten  within  sv  month  that  * there  is  nothing 
(y  wOtpiin  will  pot  allow  kernel  f,  hothfng  *he 
hobt*  disgraceful,  when  site  has  en circled 
her  neek  with  vwieraliis,  and  iteegted  ear- 
ripgsof  her  eprsi  tet  refitted  with 

theit  weight.*’  Juftt  before  tie  died  Soueya 
wrpftj  that  whie  oar-riugt*  yroto  by  womvn 
wvre  s*i  costly  that  a single  pair  wte  worth 
fte  revenue  of  a large  estate*  All  women 
wear  them*  and  an  do  many  tuetu  ^omp  ate 
6f  ejbtdtper  fiuhBtahceB,  such  ua  f fip  hasr * 
inotals,  svfiihor,  and  glaBs,  The  draw  ings  I 
hertv  aenfi  will  give  you  art  hlea  of  Uuhx 
I forms.  That  Stowing  a eifefdar  top  hud 


yXIlMdST*. 
Tbe  wnUling  is  over,  and  ao  h the 
of  the  anrumiuiL  equinox,  which  came  iicrw- 
Iv  aOr the  day  after  the  imptial^.  Onions  and 

the  certs 


wejaher  were  ouspi cions  dnrin; 

uiony,  firr  t he  yoice  of  a turtijfMlore  at  mu~ 
TWi'r  aud'  the  flight  :«f  a crow,  with  >>ure  ah" 
atui  bright  ennsbine,  made  all  hearts  glad. 
The  ceremonies  hegiui  /it  early  davrn,  amt 
en4e<l  long  after  daikuesfc  had  'fallen,  when 
the  Wlic^  w as  conducted  U)  the  house  of  her 
hmBliand. 

The  bride  is  twenty  yearn  of  age.  She 
dressed  in  « long  whit»  robe  that  reached 
.From  her  neck  to  her  It  vrus  adorned 

rdth  purple  fringe  and  many  colored  rih- 
bon^  and  w ub  teund  the  waist  with 

a trillion  girdle,  which  was  ^ectVre;d  in  frojif 
by  a graceful  knot  and'- a.  glittering  huckie 
in  thv  ft, no  ui  ‘A  heot  hw  .made  of  gob!  and 

ftrwitei  * BtopM>  A1  any  nf  '$$$  Otli^l'.IadleH 
wore  »ituihri  hnckles  tth  tte 
thoirr  liuir,  mid  on  »hmihVf  and  gir- 
•ile*.  I sopd  fun  c<r]iwing^  of  rtoine  <d  the 
btekh^t  ib  show  p>u  the.  variety  hf  th^ 
forms-.  cj  -t  /-  , ' 'v.  "'I 

Fnuu  thft  hr^d  of  the  hfide  hung  iV 
of  a frigid  yellow  ctddr.  Hcr  fcet  were 
^oveml  with  liigh  aoft  shoes  of  file  Mmo 
Mot,  ?ua«To  ofthe  dreseed  skin  Of  ^ kid,  and 
triiiuweti  if  I bp  ttiih  fallt*  of  hue  white  Iin~ 
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thick  wire  of  fine  gold  terminating  in  the 
head  of  a ram  ; and  a third,  here  delineated, 
excelled  all  the  others  in  beauty  and  eostli 
ness,  being  a baud  of  gold  studded  with 
emeralds,  turquoises,  rubies,  and  sapphires, 
some  of  them  so  arranged  as  to  form  the 
name  of  Lesbia,  and  bearing  on  the  embossed 
clasp  an  effigy  of  Domitiau.  It  was  given 
by  the  emperor  as  a wedding  present  to  the 
bride,  whoso  father  is  a great  favorite  at 
court. 

The  fingers  of  the  bride  also  glittered  with 
jeweled  rings,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  plain  hoop  of  iron  given  at  the  es- 
pousals, and  which  she  w ill  never  lay  aside 
unless  she  becomes  a widow*.  But  rings  for 
ornament  and  use  are  not  worn  by  women 
only.  They  are  seen  upon  the  tiugers  of  men 
of  every  degree  above  that  of  the  slave. 
They  are  made  of  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  set 
with  gems,  such  as  agate,  jasper,  cornelian, 
turquois,  sapphire,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz, 
beryl,  amethyst,  onyx,  aud  other  stones  of 
less  value,  upon  w hich  seals  are  often  en- 
graved. The  emperor  has  a ring  of  gold 
bearing  a gem  brought  from  the  East,  as 
brilliant  as  a star,  and  so  hard  that  it  can 
not  be  cut  by  any  other  substance.  The 
Greeks  call  it  diamond,  uud  it  is  very  rare. 
Rings  are  given  as  rewards  of  valor,  and  no- 
blemen bestow'  them  upon  their  fre  oilmen  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  good  deeds. 

Fops,  in  these  degenerate  times,  are  plen 
tiful.,  and  wear  rings  in  abundance,  some- 
times covering  every  finger  with  them. 
Some  have  earned  their  folly  so  far  as  to 
wear  the  same  rings  only  a week,  and  then 
replace  them  with  new  ones.  Oh,  Feudal 
were  it  not  for  the  sturdy,  virtuous  prov- 
inces, what,  would  become  of  imperial  Koine  f 
Men  here,  in  the  great  city,  arc  turning  tirst 
into  women,  and  then  into  birds  and  beasts. 
They  dote  bit  trinkets  like  women,  on  tine 


BAtt-ftINOS. 

pear-shaped  pendant  (the  latter  being  an 
enormous  pearl)  is  of  one  warn  by  the  bride, 
whose  necklace  was  also  charming  and  very 
costly,  it  being  composed  of  large  pearls  and 
emeralds,  made  Into  a string  by  links  of 
pure  gold. 

The  bride’s  arms  were  bare  almost  to  the 
shoulders  w hen  her  veil  was  thrown  hack, 
and  were  encircled  with  bracelets  above  and 
below  the  elbow*.  These  were  made  of 
gold,  some  plain,  and  others  set  with  pre- 
cious stones.  One  of  them  represented  it 
coiled  serpent,  glittering  with  jewels,  and 
passing  three  times  around  the  aim.  An- 
other, of  which  I give  you  a drawing,  was  a 


MBOKLACfc,  ISfUOKLKTa,  A*L>  BBOOCiL 


Y with  perfmzutd  od*r  and  di*,jdi>v  the 

\ I>odJan  arming  their  trvsmt^.  They  ii*]»  in 
soft  mill  ’lU  Wt'YY  \THV  t Ik*3 


so  it.  <?r  hisptel^  up  a ii*  vty&vy  whv  twy  ap<* 
silly  manea  in  manner*  and  puminai  orrbi- 
ment*  3na(tt<ti7  of  the  rivli  *nd  pow*ifnl 
Inis  iafc*>xi  the  of  riiimiy  emm*  motion: 

Fabrjrin*.  a e#mjth?rf  laid  a 
turbot  a|(fci«  feoi  *.f  DowHuua,  and  declared 
t li at  ths  lisb  insist od  upou  fooiug  cai^sht  to* 
ijfcji  foy/t)  table.  Hat  ! am  tviuideriug  a }jt* 
■yiify'jfet  jrbt  boynud  the  domain  of  the  Jinnu* 

: iift?  (fmae  Raumtis.  I have tolil yon  about 


: • i be  bride,  her  attire,  and  her  ornaments; 
mm  I vtiil  Ml  yon  of  the  tv  adding  and  mpat 

* I feOhnprwL  . . ■ 4 1 i;; 

Tte  nuptial  rites  vrerp  fevr  and  Hunple, 

anil  ..w^Th  ] H*rf orwini  iu  tbr  pmsiyhrai  of 
VitVIlV^V;  htm^e,  onions  the  fUwre?*  &tt*S  n a* 
dvVr  >ld>  bine  sky.  just  or  tie*  break  of  day. 
^.‘or  a fbnrrtajii  stood  a little  altar,  Ht  whiyh 
a,  ah«ripf  iitjf 

j ttktw  b*i&  Wo  diaiy^.  . fcliW.  the  fyridi? 

’''Ami'  groom  mv  tb£  soft  fvhoi. 

\ with  bead**  *e*fv.r«d,  mol  >vj?h  one  bnbo,.,i 
tbe  divine  niarringv- 
niaker,  laying  foer  bond*  npdir  their  about* 
ders  ip  u £«ntf  a slmxrtfcing  thljSfr 

f unity.  ThVui  the  oomunny  sang  lb*  Tala 


ciurt' ■•ytorvp  a*  brooohe**.  They  deiythe  sun 
With  yiunr«fd*  brought  from  India,  paint, 
their  eyel'uU  Km!  few*  like  the  Corinth iau 


Bo  ^tirltai  the  reH^iwv*  eeieiiioftie®,  unit  sb 
the  .young  ffifeiitm  Mti 

Hb  husband  ami  >v He.  Tho  hr *de  was  (hen 
divested  of  her  antamnd  *,  and  the  jttgj ‘.\\M 


y&u  xlyi-wjl 
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! of  whom  carried  burning  wax- can- 
dim,  and  in  this  *wa.v  tb^  proctiftsfcn  moved 
through:  the  v^ttbulirni  tw  the  street,  anti 
fiti.  bn  td  the  dyi  ellifig  of  the  waiting  hits- 
baud*  jjlavee  At  tin*  same  time  (list  ributing 
jbride-c*kes  among  the  multitude  of  fpeeta- 
tors.  The  air  was  III  3 eft.  with  the  trots  ie  of 
tfte  lyre,  burp,  cymbal,  drum,  arid  sifl- 
t rum,  ami  of  all  voices  chanting  fii<  Taia- 
wius. 

It  is  the  eiislom  foe  the  tvr ida^room  Athi 
bride  t‘i>  aesitme  the*  mm**-  fcmi 

Cam,  in  timziruf  tin?  noted  spinner,  and  roy- 
al wife  I have 5 net  menriemed, 
covered  with  wool,  yet  hajj^  in  the  temple 
of  SariotUwS,  where  ft  wits  deposited  oiler  hot 
death,  and  w h <vst<  ba  rwli work  as  sjiihder idid 
we  aver  is  seeuin  a royal  robe  ibat  sbe  inade 
for  hot  Imsbaml.  which  yet  bangs  hi  ihe  re 01  - 
pie  of  Fort  due,  where  it  uas  put  sii  hitp- 
dred  ys.%i  R ago,  after  it  had  been  worn  by 
Servhis  Toll i us,  her  bhebaikTs  successor. 
So,  when  the  marriage  procession  reached 
the  house  of  the  twidegraom,  they  wem  in- 
troflueeil  to  other  nt  the  door  by  her 
when  nb»y  said,  in  a deaf  mice. 
<v  Where  you  are  CTmnK  I am  Cfiia/*  signify- 
ing that; she  entered  the  house  a*  an  fMjurd 
partaker  in  fbo  gnvmimenf  of  the  hum!?. 
It  was  as  time!*  ha  to  sgy>  Whete  ypii  are 
pfttr^thmf lifiiBy  l hi p mat«rrfamiiias.,V  Then 
tin;  am l water,  /placed  at  the  door  ww 


too a ra^TEXT.i. 


spent  by  the  whole  company  in  fcasring  and  : 
amusement  Until  the  twilight  had  fadMvj 
when  the  iinul  add  more  ixujK>fllng  fcromo- 
me*  wer^  bogun; 

Afc  " pifef igratlons  were  made  for 

conducting  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her 
husbiuicL  fbiring  the  gathering  twiligbt 
a processiop  formed  in  the  pemtylgm, 
cdmt«W«d  of  the  idbfa  nearest  rcJarimis 
and  gneetfts  v^tm  bad  participated  in  the 
phalli#  of  tbo  day.  Then  the  bride,  who  * 
sras  siting  m h*a  mother^  lup,  was  forced 
from  her  matmiui  nmbnii'io  und  carried  pnfc  !, 
pvt  bo  head  nf  the  provfv^ion*  vrhim  was 

/Closely  vidiHi  iiwd  hiui  rich  %ndois  plawl 
Upon  her  feet.  On  each  aide  of  her  whs  a 
hoy  wbomvfatbcf  and  mother  were  both  lh^ 
i ug . Th ey  were  robed  in  th 0 w h if e iogft  1: 
prtbte&ta.,  with  purple  bt  inters.  These  sup- 
pofted  the  bride  by  her  arms.  Before  her  ; 
Was  another  boy  dressed  iu  the  same  mmr-  f 
net,  and  who  w>ls  of  the  same  social  copdb  | 
.tuna,  who  bore  u torch  of  white  thorn.  Bu-  }V 
hind  the  bride  followed  a lmy  corrydig  a > 
^iVoml  vake,  1 u w hieb  Wore  hey  |ewe)s  :ind  i: 
nllibr  trinkets,  and  also  toys  for  clnhlfifp,  | 
Another  carried  0 distaff  and  spindler  in  ' 
inen^ory  of  Caia  CSeeilia,  trite  of  Taxjpbnius  • 
friaens,  who  ia  fctflfl  to  be  a pattern  hf  con- 
jugal  hthdity  arid  skilled  indiiatry.  These 
•m element*  siguitied  that  she  wM  to  prft- . . 
sbb?  oror  the  hcuisolipld  aud  labor  with  hef 
Mods.  . : w w‘ ; ■ \y.  l ; * \ 

> Tho  white  ttion\  torijb  was  txbw  lighted,  ; 
i^ntl  so  also  wan  one  of  pine  that  vrps  enp 
ried  by  f ho  mother  rtf  tfe  bridk  weti 

follows!  by  the  whole  wadding  rirtopanyi  i 
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touched  by  the  brfdogrodm  nodhridvm  U* 
kmi  wuinal  purity , when  she 
l*d  >eii fl  yyirler  ami  e»>r<ued  with  n veil,  sigr- 
n:fyn*g  that  After  tin*#**  ra-remoidc*  *hr  j^j 
b^  Mt  ^eu  infly  fcy  Imx  husband,  :%-w  Hlit^ 

•to  lifted  by  iivMf  tte  : thresh* 

dh;b  in  ift  the  pemift;*  niid  tlri* 

goddefta  Vest;!*.  tun l itiuy  not  hr  bundled. 
Th#  jfrteiuis  i eve  rent iy  h die  wed  , Ami  m the 
atrium,  or  great  family  robfii  of  tlin  house, 
btilJimYUy  Ii^lit^O  with  a »*>*nnal  !;sm{»  and 
the  WHx-v»UHft#  that  hiui  been  parried  in 
the  husband  gave  to  his  wjf<> 

the  keys  of  the  tmumw,  by  whVi^i  the  WU* 
installed  tyi  fabtrm.  With  thr^e  she: 
took  Jt$r  *eat  upon  a fleece  of  wool,  iu  token 
that  /4putiiiug  was  to:  ho  her  employment. 

The  hmMriau*  now  enterofl,  tm*l  the  whi/U1 
cnm|innv  paftg  the  Tahisdns.  »inl  uttered 
word*  of  extravagant  prAim*  of  tfio  bride 
A U>t]«  ^Htor5ftt70  vrus  then  made  to  Priaplm. 
fhti‘  god  i)£  firuitfnlt)«sa  Mi  ,ull  nature,  follow, 
ed  by  & HmapltkpiM  feast,  nt  which  the  >rm- 
pettit  JUid  several  nobler  were  guests  dur- 
ing the  *?up|)4jjr  little  clay  intvlals,  im[iw.wd 
xvitb  iinagos  of  the  bride  and  bridegioom. 
were  distributed  among  the  CAimpaxiy  At 
a late  hour  nc  all  retired,  dtcb  «albfing  the 
lirido  with  a jmriiug  kiw* 

lu  the  elder  time*,  before  the  repoblVc,  and 
when  king*  ruled  over  Heme— the  times  of 
Tarijuiniws  Pr]»r;iis  amt  tktf  gtx*l  Cain — otle 
mnvMjionies  foihiwi^I  the  depa  rture  of  the 
guests.  The  injHtem  still,  prei  ail*  in  certain 
miCvient  fanxillea.  In  the  atrium  the  veiled 
bride,  seated  At  woe  end  of  the  room*  and 
the  Imdegrcmm.  emw’ Vied  with  grape  leaves 
id  tb»'  otlv  r,  ’M'iv  frobjeetH  of  8«>ai>'  final  re- 
iigmim  rites,  which  the  drawing  I send  you 
wj jl  heifer  explain  than  w mh  -writing,  i 
eopie.il  it  from  » painting  on  a wall  in  the 
leaser  palace  of  Augustus  Cmatuc.  You  see 
the  railed  bride  seatel  upon  a tricHuinm,  or 
ocmck,  eanesmHl  by  tin  attemlAnt,  who  is 
cn>wne<t  with  hi rn*d  and  jwirfuilly  djarobed. 
Thu  htitl^ivoom  is  seeu  at  the  other  & id  of 
rinfw,  htilf  reeli wing  upon  a sort  of  foot- 
.b^forte  a vouch.  Not.  far  from  the  bride, 
arjd  h*jt  liriendaiit  is  ayxmugxvomun  leaning 
P4h>u  a coin rnn , pet^oming  sotne  tht*n> 

ihotiy  ^ fcvt'rfc  w iteli<!rxuf t and  omfhant moots. 
Nwu  tke  ewitre  fff  the  room  arc  threc?  women 
stamling  by  a sbm' bidntku,  rtir.w.ifcigh  fd  h 
basin  id  wT*ri?r  ami  a napkin.  Opu  of  them 
•l aji  vdiiod  'pr>A^A«y  ^erflirniitig.-ae^'  Aif  lus- 
trattbu  jtmi  v>xpmtimj.  Another  appears  to 
be  m sw^mtivtit.  Lt^airig  ftgainflt  ihe  f^ot 
of  the  column  ’iB  ft  .taldet  beating  the  mar- 
ringe  yn<5i>rd.  A little  further  on  you  see 
three  other  women  at  a smali  faniifv  s^i^r 
Qoepwirh  a raftiamd  omwi>,  tH : i he 

nr  Queen  of  the  Sf4cr<vt  Nuptial 
■ Sacrirtee.  and  represents  the  chaKfe  W?ot  a—- 
the  imruiy  deity  — the  godded  of  fire,  or  the 
HfUm  wliicb  the  rndiftted  erovvn 

V Sfypiiina;  Au  attendant  is  pouring  ft  sat.ri- 

M . - 
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' ! ' , ocajljj^^  m- 

■+tuis»,\±tt  vxs\  lamme*  or  MRimmbg^ 

tidal  Ubafioa  upon  the  altai;  wWIcv  aar>tb*ir  . tlk>  tog#  tiiiil  aside,  v? };#/ io  the  fU&d  t\i  w* 
makes  made  wifcli  a-  lyre.  % ended  i he  ! -ry  degree  ait*  ^niisd  t?»  ihvi  pyre,  or  the 
m&rruige  eerehioiu«8  iii  the 'time  iff:  tine  old  grave  jahiTUid#]*  fit  *>Dv  W white  linen  At 
monarch^,  when  tfc  Tal&aitfH  was  fust  mvgT  I xwh%te\*pori*-  a called  penuia,  w 

j>»r  that  is  a Y&ry  ancient  nuptial  Xjfcln'  .tfpftUj  ami  m fttfltehfcd  wirh  a 

origin  of  yvhk*U  Is  dear.  At  the  time  thy ' bpVldle*  in  jdi&iAter  that  the  right 

Sabine  women  wnrb  seised  in  Borne  ftfr  arm  is  feft  purfc&tly  fret\  sm  in  the 
wive*  for  the  Bomamv,  dti&eti  j drawing*  T6&  .penuta  is  aotudUtfp**  tvdrtt  by 

named  TjihwihH*  who  Wip?  for  Jttfe r womm>V4tBd  always  by  miUtary  u^h/orK.  TU? 

viilor  and  other  viri  A piebchui,  eons  of  patricians  wear  the  toga  yt&.U‘Xi  ?o 

hd  bylihs  frienflBvWe secure  a >art?»n- , which  I have  already  ikpvm  for  you,  until 
tifui  maiden  be  had  out  m the  j tlmy  arRSiixtdm  vdxra  of  acts  when  they  pin 


proved  to  bo  a vtjry  happy  tuie.  I t became 
it  custom  to  sing  a song  dtinnhlMfe,  calUMl 
TahMine,  uts  the  Oh&eks  d o t |ie  1 r H y uieme i in. 

J will  now  tv ’ll  you  how  meii  and  women 
in  Rome. dress ,on  onTinary  occasions,  first  re- 
marking  that  each  claw,  trum  the  *lav#>to  th<? 
senator,  La*»  its  peculiar  fashh>f»Brand  that 
thu  patrician  class  Una  diftorent  kind-  of 
timaeee  fgr  different  ycc/tai one,  *v*ch.  as  feasts, 
thy  sport*.  wedding*,  end  funerals. 

commmi people,  ajrul- children  w#&r 
only  a Woolen  tunioor  shirt  that  falls  from 
f'i|i«v';00ck'.  to  tin  kne?^-  yritb  Jong  Or  $tipr§. 
.idyWes,  Ir  ia  ^vdcai  ivlKUtt  the  0i 

the  toninuui  people  with  'aytyrdy.  l»ni  ' tip* 
higher  ohittHbB' uffo  sashes ■.'&£ 
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mi  the  toga  yittlia  TTii^  the 

btfycft  oidy  in  not  having  & purple  Wrdeh 
’S&ofc  t*ti»l  of  men  are  dtoaaftiifa 
x arioti&j  form  k*  k ftvib#  h general  n^tuTl m ce , 
fttmi  tbi  !sa.i*jdaJ— feii&gkr  soliv  made  \>t 
-wnoifc'  palm  wt,  leather,  bfa.*r\  irfiftn  an.il; 
*i*pjja£$  fn)?te«ed,f-o  the  bto  ftinfc  and 
^tongs-^ifo  tjf^  kigklj  '«#&• 

tm«f y mode  ofROf*  »)>x>r^ki n,  Some  of  i }*».*$  v 
hoof*.  %y.om  liy  Hath  tihtei  &hil 

wonne*,  aft* ; for  tb? y »re 

«3*tbfyd  wijhLgiddiuiii  prtci«u^  s#UiiM'.s.  Tii^* 
if#  df*Ht  w iti*  bright  colwh  ami  often 
irtgji  -lii^%r  ^^AxktnjtR  wear  n lH>c*t  ike  fn»n 
of  yrhud*  itf  i^t.  a*ul  the  leg  ftlak'-fc  Ttort#  h* 

of  soft  whim 


'£  y&fF  jjftlity-  ku^#  made  

wrkicxU  i»]  n#tti  hj  women  imd  titfm^ :; 
&$$]& . ftt’Ai)>  «i  Hifc  farm  wfr  yfe  1 

bride  w^k  .1  wh^Vif  .^nttvn  about,  lr\  the 
Ron<l&ta,  aud  boot*  imiv 

%\y*sfa  it  i&  hj  tbs  rjtfh  Vied 

Mtixkte  at  ifie  of  the  toot  and  of  t he 

wg.  :;‘ ; f V “ * *'  ' * ’,*'1.r‘ ‘ - ; 

;Tb*  women  wear  long  outer  garment#  of 
w o*il  t iui on  , nrni  aii  k,  w hick  fall  to  their 
tbet.  m -tl  ar*.so  ‘4, irangerf,  by  ik  t more  mod- 
per5c%i#-t.hit  Xh#? 

m if  /with  broad  rIbo  vc£u , Tfieiite  fobs#  &jM 
of  v ant»u^  buoR,  the  «n>«t*  ihahionidd# 
now  being  or  tbv  tmtof  Oo*1 

vine  lea^oR  in  aururou*  l«  the  drawing 
There  give  yon  of  a senator  and  ins  wifi* 
you  way  a**  the ' prevail  lug  of  $$■ 

seiisildB  peb|de  of  thei  hettvtQott  hem.  She 
has  a mo$mt  hlkd  fottrth'd of !:k^r  y>«ti  iiak; 
and  wear%  ^taUi  aandalri  dti  her  fyoL  ffe  i 
Im^hand  hfiuj  the  tight  shoe  Or  boot,  0:rejr  i 


£*u»  wrr^  • V-V.;:';  - V; 

Tlio  flips  of.  both  sesci* rnu  ratogmit 
extzayagaTi^  m dtoss  iii  flitia  an<i  cohvlS 
nod  jaat  uovr  «omt*  of  fko  f<^dUh  tw>r»8  of 
fich  aioQ  aro  R^eiitUng  mneJi  it/no  and  iitou 
i&y  Wriiii  iixe  g»y;  ehiaiiiy^  a kind  of  long 
scarf  hoiTOWWl  frv>ni  the  firo^ka, ';  .which'  h 
vftm  tm4&  vt  mttpy  Colors*  »ymhf ^oidorod  witb 
gold  and  silver,  and  hwloiird  to  Hie  nlioiddyr 
with  costly  b«cklB».  It  i«  nKwie  of  Aved 
wool,  and  in  worn  in  a scor<i  of  w&.y&  wcort- 
wg  to  the  caprice  df  the  w ejurT  1 1 1»  umo 

ally  so  fbbtvoed  to  the  elyr>ald^r  that  the 
shorter  end  Limy  hang  down  hehind  to  the 
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Twits  ar*  making  fun  of  thiK  new  fashion. 
'{  juveual  lead  «.  )>ie^e  fo  A few  friends  tfc* 
'j  other  itt  which  lie  Mitiiixv#  a cbtfft 

favorite  in  this  svfc : ^to  ho  many  tiers 
m be  forms  heT*etir)tf<  So  niuuy  stage*  high  siu 
. builds  ;her  howl ; ip  fr/jntyon  WilHodi  upup 
an  Andromache,  a dwarf ; yon 

[would  itiihgine  her  .another  person,/ Excuse 
her,  pray  , if  nature  kit*  assigned  her  Imt  n 
* s kph  I wi^k f if,  *d thon  t the  aid  of  high* 

: h^^oA'buj^ltt^  Wre  looks  shorter  than  a pi£- 
I iby’s  iHjfiAnui  unfi  must  spring  lightly  op  [m 
. tfptoo  iht  u * . 

1 I roust  also  say  ;i  few  word*  about  the 
rbabm  an  d/jdnng  children.  Tiroy  am  made 
j bQiidtrslaye^  at  bi ftk?  Tor  the  flr^t  tbixig  the 
! mivse  doe* yiedfeY  ibn  Abiutioii  ty  to  ■?&#'& 
arbmid  iim  htfaut— antUfe  bndyv  an<l  legs  - - 
j swaddling  ->idtt|Sv  ’ wfluT  these  n*hatty:  indi- 
j cate  the  mn*lv  - cdv  i.he  parent^  ; &<i«e  ale 
J wrappi-d  U}  eoBtly  & 

i golden  First  mi;  i d burs  with  a rmrpie  -seutt* 
fastened  by  a gilt  taring  bUtdrie  ;otlierg  with 
; a tine  white  shawl,  suck  ae  the  wealthy  la- 
,i  flies  wear  in  wild  weather  id  their  Ijoubc^ 
| fu*Hen*d  with  Bcarlet  atmgs;  vVhile  Hit*  pom 
j wrap  Their  Wheel  ui  broad  fillets  of  coionum 
clothe  The  obi  seem  to  have 

; In* t*n  wiser,  for  tliey  only  wrapped  a broad 
J fillet  of  Lirmn  aromid  the  body,  wnd  left  the 
j anas  amt  leg*  fell  liberty;  . 7", , , 7,  \ . 1 
j These  Roumms  'p.diiliei.r.  holder  into  era- 
\ dies  of  ysujems  forms.  The  tnosfc  immiiwm 

♦ aire^,  arid  the  longer  he  thrown over  thfc  are  those  of  o boat  ofitf  a’hplloW  ^liieWv: 

anu  in  ftraerfal  Y«)ld^,  und.  displayed  with  aephu^,  the  Jew  I bare  to^tiyoiecL  fell*  ms 
jeweled:  hundi».  It  is  wiuiotfmcn  snad*  thin,  ; that,  the  infant  lire  of  the  great  iaw-give; 
hj  that  it  flutter#  iri  th^wiuii.  la  the  flraw-  | of  Ids  people  Was  sat  ed  l»yv  liis  hdviiig  been 
ing  of  danrjfsr^  Wbkh  I send  you  tile  tnun  <i<ineoal^d  Himviig  the  osiers  of  the  ^ile  V»y 
arid  ovie  of  the  w omeri  have  the  chIatnj:B,  i his  nitfJthoT  in  a ts*at-ermll«.  Sometimes, 
winch  duals  out  with  tlmir  motions,  and  when  the  baby  is  n pm  phi,  the  tasithft*r 
inake^  the  weafer  a most  emmpie.wou^  siuivois  ilis  heaii  aud-  put#  jewels  (u  its  eur«* 
jeet.  Women  of  loose  morals  sometimes  if  it  be  a girl ; And  iM>oii.  a«  it  begins  l-o 
wear  an  iiizwost  truuapaniut  rolm  rnfoio  af  walk  uit  Onnuiieut  railed  bulla  \*  hung  about 
,y»  Uc, . arid . imuMuented  with  stripes  of  gold,  i ts  nevk,,  This  isuftexi  only  u disk  «f  met  of 
rallied  <*>&  v'xMfa.  j with  the  name  of  thb  ehtlfiV  family  engraved 

1 might  giro  ydd  wore  minute  details  j npou  lf/so  XhAt  the  little  one  may  be  iden- 

other  gnrxiieiita  of  men  Owl  women,  but  this  ; titled  if  lost ; bht  ruot\i  oRen  it  is-  a lwHow 

will  sm^rtv for  they  am  now  l^eoniiugqitite  V 
common  in  BTitaim/  Bnr  I mdst  ujot  phi  it  i 
Uy  tell  yon  of  t he  n ay  the  liomah  lwlies  or-  j 
rauge  fheif  UBtiidly  lopg  and  thick  hair,  j 
Thx  y seWoin  use  ubtuy  ornaments,  tor  their 
liie-wunofU  produce  a mure  pieaevng  effept 
with  the  t resHeB  than  any  thing  that  att  eau  j‘ 
fiiniisbv  1 frend  you  drawing*  of  <bur  heiuls,  ;v 
which. I made  at  %h»  Adip.kitbeatrh'^ fi?.w M$&\' 
ago,  whieh  will  giy*  you  a better  idea  Of  tlie 
prirtyalling  fasiudus  than  any  wowls  jshh)  Ti 
will  niiiy  iwh)  that  the  Mmple  fillet  g^ti^rai-  j 
)y  Vn»rn  i4'\wimi)y  *ifhbme  gay  eohn^thfid  that^ 
r duibB  ant  beghimiig  fd- ;he_  UmVi  fbf  hoblihg .;? 
tip  the  great  pile  of  turls yybb;h  semie  eac-  j 
i nuiiidy  fiiAliionublo  indies  bow  d ispJ&y.  j 
They  are  made  of  ltoryj  hunihomciy  oriia- 

• riieutcd,  and  have  ctonxic  wld  fine  teeth  at 
Vvppomto  ends  Fbr  Acuoathinu  the  hair  iPlW 
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tiiMl  Til^  MUkb  fof one  w? ^ I The  body  was  kept  i seven  days,  awaiting 

given  you  is  i Sraw mg  ihtv&i'ze  of  the  otiginttj)  j &igna  of  life  Meanwhile  every  tiling  . necee* 
at  first  given  only  to  the  little  sons  of  ► sary  for  the  funmd  bad  been  pundmwx!  tv 
nnhleimu.  bat  now  they  are  tu&xL  by  all  the  temple  tTf  ahd  at  •the  -tt^ro  ajv 

•clWew&-,  They  am  .generally  laid  a«kle  pointed  for  the  body  to  bo  curried  frhiu  the* 
when  the  tmv  puts  6u  fclm  toga  .pnutoxta : bouse  to  the  pyre  it  wa$  placed  with  tin  tV»*.t. 
Hat  sopudimes  a gold  one  is  given  To  u , near  the thr^hoM,  the ^ tu  w bieb  iv 

youth  becattse  of  some  ^irtridns^ ^ op  valorous  ! was  to  he  borne  Then  it  was  d.ecointod 
act  of  liis,  and  Im  \rmte  it  as  a badge  of  j.  with  cypress-  boughs-  k Vasoof  pure  water 
honor  until  be  puts  vm>  the  t<>ga  yirUis.  A 1 stood  near.  with  which  all  who  oaiuo  to  the 
Hxiilh;  >u  the  t<mu.  tif  k 'disk  ’hf  Ibid  «>t  wax,  j house  of  oioutuiug  were  sprinkled  as  they 
an4  sUtnipiui  wdh  the  cnipmu's  seal,  i»  uo\\  went  .mi. 

to  ail  royul  tU‘iX’huURtioi}M  and  On  ton  Aral  ptoeessioil  moved  From  the 
d^lpmha  amd  new  8tatato«.  In  my  draw-  house  at  twilight.  The  body  wasborue  upon 
lug  the  hoy  with  tlw>  ttvgi  pveetesta  you  u mattress  by  eight  young  mm.  The  toe*, 
iitoy  jiee  bow  tb#  fedUa  w wupa/  sweets  iii  expression  ftven  in  depth,  was  ait-*  : 

Y^terdaV  I attended  the  fuuefcal  of  a eovemb  and  Waa  fully  K'veulfMl  hy  tlia  light- 
c ha  rainy  wiaidan,  flaarghter  of  a wealthy  ed  wajcHitudteeamerf  before  and  oiler  itm 
foetid  of  ilm  fidmly,  who  AM  seven  days  bier,  wo«i^i5dhmjw.l .'•  tnak ; 

ago.  !'  \vm  ovio  <d  the  few  who  went-  to  con-  Vug  loud  la^montation^  and  shedding  twm 
dole  with  the  fimiilj  fm  rj'jcd  is  Toly  after  her  j aecnstomod  Id  flowing  when  hidden Kefo- 
«Je$tb«  She  was  laid  ijkvb  acmU'hi  with  her  i lions,  dressed  iu  white,  the  wOtnou.  veiled: 
<1  rill  nary  dress  of  wlnte  linen,  the  weather  ' showed.  tdgiiH  of  gieut  grief  by  gesture*  siistV 
tudntf-  yet  '‘'Wiiitn,  ;aud  -ba&  fctis  appear-  j disheveleii  hair,  nutil  the  funeral  irU^  ^so 
auee  of  on q in  a sweet,  slumber.  At  the  the  border  of  the  Via  Appia.  outside  the 
bead  of  the  lied  a&t  her  father,  upon  a fold-  city,  woo  reached;  WUvh  ail  gathered  .around, 
oig-ehair,  big  head  covered  with  a portion  the  ettn^tirrc - in  «utonce<  U.-wti*  made  of 
of  hi*  mg*b  A t the  foot  sat  her  mother,  in  a four  courses  of  yew  and  pine  alternate,  atfd 
large  backed  chair,  yvxth  her  head  covered,  surrouuded*  by ^cyptvss-treest  The  body  was 
Around  the  couch  were  sorrowing  relations,  laid  upon  it  a*  it  w/j#  borne  w ith  tho  mat* 
frfoa»to:  mol  domeetics,  wimping  lfitterly<  for  Itross  fmm  thier  Igor.  Tlio  eyes  wore  then 
she  •vf>w  an  extremely  amiable,  and  virtue Ua  opened,  a small  rmn  for  feiriag*^  fee  at  Thf' 
girl  fin  k footstool  were:  her  dippers,  amt  Styx  wus  put  into  tbo  aiouth,  and  then*  from 
under  the  herlwas  her  favorite  dog,  wirh  a a craic*r  iilltxi  with  wi.ie,  milk,  and  h<»m*y, 
paw  . optm  a chaplet  of  oily©  ]Le^vOe  with  were  ot<*t  fhv  body.  At 

Which  ahf.  wan.  aboti't  to  be*-  crbwtjf^  iu  ;uc^  ttitin  two  vuktfsof  perfumed  oil  x?m\ 

•-ontauc^  with  the  ui junction  •orf  tho  Twelve  ; emptied  upon  the  body  and  the  wood  to  fa- 
Tabled  which  directs,  such  honot  to  be  pixel  • the  burhingj  .ain?,  With  the  scorched 
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Cypres,  relieve  the  company  of  f b ^ nnpleae-  j 
tint  odor  '$%  cmMi ming  corpse.  White  the  | 
pirl*? -vi&M  hunting ttuf Jeatler  »ftfre  £en>judtii£&  i 
mad*  loud  l&itt&iiatioj!*,  to  which  the ^ whole 
tfoxupany  responded,  their  luet  wmdh'htefcng* ! 

‘ 4 Karcwoil.  feU?^V®^ t farewell  l Wo  sbidl  alii, 
fafiotv  t{i*<h  pi  ftte  order  Natn  re  hs  4'  [ 

The  tfipUeja  ’#&££  fheii  ^ue(jvhed7  whonfln^  j 

4>f.  the  Tll^Jtlvri  *V0IV  f /;!Cfu^  gr>rji<  fO.l  ; 
hy  iu>c  mother  and  in  iJm  fold* 

rtf  tloitr  gimnenh*  wore  carried  to  a bea  n Ufa  L 0 

in  w kith  Ups  &**&■&&'  0 , 

ported,  ami.  the did,  seated.  This  service : glM 
Ui>t  ‘ w#  ht^xrTVr»ppini  ||| 


UjLOiM&YffAfc  ptt  TKJUt  VAtftA. 


% M nste , sttrTift  ees , & long  Itfaiii ! iwaii  chanVberK  in  which  i<>y»g;  lLoe^  of 

rtf  hired  liibiirners,  nKmntchanks,  whose  >uj-  sepulchral  finitj,  and  till  many  kf&m  with 
tU‘h  mtevo  th>>  aolenujif  v,  rich  Hrnfte  and  . pie#,  wed  of  heatUifu)  r»t«cA  that  sUind  by  t.te- 
?.wtiy  iiipior^  aiul  porftumol  ©ite  e:iL-t> ■ ■ upon.  i high v. ays,  but  lAliould • *n&Jo*.  ruy  tetter  rot 
the  Wdy ; a xxil  the  dite'.b  costly  wood  of  tlio  long  tin anti  so  I wiU  Tarbear,  after 
pih*.  akt  the  ^vecum  panftaezi  ts  of  i he  simple  telling  yem  that  '!  little  lachrymal  va&m  and 
net  tit y*&ite«atig  ttf-tMv'rtehrt  The  boclteA  of  | vi^y^l^^old  the  tenra^f  relatione  *he*l  at 
the  poor  nro  ixprfi^lji  wailful  ihcTosnren^t-  j the ftmefah are  o$uul}y  mixed  with  perfumes, 
side  of  the  nify.  and  the  ashes  are  bailed  in  j *nii  placed  in  the  urns  holding  tile  ashes  nf 

slialtow  $ueb  the  tf&t'e  bf^faro’s  j the 

corpse,  • ••  ! In  Rome  'la bar  is  honorable  and  idleness 

v thupo*  and  banquets  for  the  people  some-  l a shame.  The  women:  of  *v$«ry  iShgpp*  are 
fpi#?*  folio vc  tte*  poldjy  fuDCTtil  rites*.  They  itwtttow  of  industry.  Tlio  nhfef  xntiploy- 
ore vrfifrti  aUeu»le4  witi>  greot  and  ■ ments  ftf.n  iuatrc»n  and  gm «tn  dw«ghttn>  x>f 

ipAe?  h*«t»  the  >vrr  rich  ot  the  momtrehs  can  | the  cf 


are  iipi  n u ing  woaty i ng, 

le  All  | and  Hr»tiie tiroes  nlaiu  *>m hr<dd6rirjg ; nod  in 
they  ‘ af most  #>vory  house  yon  tmiy  A di<ftail‘t 
sions  ! efpiwdle,  atul  Iponri^  eirppcially  in  tho  ctmntr) . 

It  f $ptv  pitffftfrX.  of  is  wmple.  Into  e 

frith-  j lhti^hnU  of  llay  ,ot  tho  broad,  8 At  end 

p jbql  df  i V n .'  bglit  ^ifek  or  ttot  thm> 

?t  for  ' foot iong--ts  imirrtivt.  'fhc djer^ti'  ia  Itekl  in 
thc  icff.HAtui »t»fi  ^fyauiiiMl  by  the  arm,  white 
titfapi.  ^fth  the. finger#  of  tfe  right  hand  file  tUvre 
jfthM-  >!»  drawn  ' wot-  *ufd  twlstyd  Hpirnily  into  a 
» f b:  ihrpad.  Tins  iir»b  ilwmd  ik  f^iened  to  a 
»hall  j s’pixiilte  inatte^ ':t*f  light  wnnd  dr  theib  with  a 
to  he .!  .slif  at.  iOtUi  ,and  tptb  wteeh : th4  is 

race  placed.  1 Uy ^ twielh^  thiH  ^ldrdlte  aa  ife 
rihed  fibres  are  4rhwd  »^qt  tito  thread  hr  h$rd 
May  twisted,  Tlt«  work  it*  coitthitieei  nhtd  ih<? 
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rolls  «f  « rif  i««:  in/vAelti- 

' ; 

Book#  are  genera  ily  written  in  eolmims, 
/with  l»ni>k  «pacr3  l»ot w(M*nt  ti$  pr**- 
pafwi  wkio^  »vf  iiiui  calve*:  Pie/cef/nre 
pi^tr4  tugeth^r  to  form  a length  Aufficumt 
fop!ft  whole  bank,  which  & - wHtfMv  tfpbh . the , 
long  atrip  anti  mllnil  ov#*r  tv  «tMr  ThYa  i* 
culled  a vMttmen.  /^dwviiutp*  a work  ^oni- 
ptffcss  gpyfefal  <if  tliy&n  scA>n^vfAhv^h  aro  jnu 
iti  a s^rinfum.  In  thin  way  the  worfr^  of 
aiiflimn  art!  kept  for  sale  sti  Wnlwr^rt^,  am  l 
are  arranged  lu  i?br*m;e*,  .*  : ’ : 

The  Homan*  nre  alt  fond  of  aru#jM7ttchf-4 
Thtrinrn  hmn-^d.^ji  #ispteii$- 
iteal  for  amanWmint.  mV  well  ua  for  thi  gain 
of  food,  A Th<i  wiM-hoar  afag*fwul  hare  are 
tliocliiei  Dhjoots  of  and  wmetime* 

tfrer^  are  exciting  hnnl^  of  tbo  wolf  and 
pa  at  her.  svwi  tintnerbti*  dogs  Are 

tu^lm  1? anting.  The  latter  are  all  named, 
?dnl  each  reap  mol*  when  hie  name nt.tervd 
arc  taken  <?n t iu  U^hex,  and  let  loose  • 
aa  noca^ioiv  may  raqnVra.  The  *dtiq£ .w.eajp- 
i>hk  of  ;fh«>  -htint^r  ari'  the  daft-  and  jayeliu. 
They  shoot  birds  with  arrows,  and  capture 
them  with  tudk  In  fishing  with  rod,  hook, 
and  Uoe  they  are  very  r^ieri.  They  ghut 
nail  pete  m wo  do.  M o li v tick  etf izoiia  bn  ve 
ii8h*pir>mTa  at.  their  evwij ry-eciit^  liml  ^nae 
are  that  In  from  the  ftfia 

throngh  ofWjnl^  oftew  dog  nt  gn  at  tippenm. 
The  VkUoj  Mr  t bom'  netf t>  <>  often  rlet&ttiined 

hy  lhe  sufe  and  prtsluet  1 of  the  fieh- 

»*olat  ced*r,.  • a##;  r poml.  ; • v.  ; ‘ . 

/idmabar  eottippso  &&  hiH#.  with  which  j The  ftrim&ri  women  have  in.^ddr..raniikei' 
dtfes,  $A$rit$J  fetters,  awl'  the  myaj  men**  t^ffhe  family  ..ami  friends,  consisting 

wag  ura  ‘WtiithUi  iSmiteriinea  gold  b n^ed  fehYofty  tif  gamAs  <if  ehfeiiep'jikj^  *n)ft  $100. 
for  loiters^  and  fn  hohk^  you  may  often  «e«  . ^P1h»  ¥&x<intv gpm*  Ih  fatnineiii},  and  has  a 
4raw\ngi?  of  tbinjgp  ^txl  events  in  ditbr-  ^'aidik^.a^eot  hi  the  iwertin/1  nf  ptaying.  A 
mftvbm-;  arid  on  parolinuoit  diplonias  re-  j tahk ii  ehoek«  nHl  ith  fwo  erdoinf  and  up«»n 
:*l}y  yt-ry  fttio  pictiirea  ruay  aometixH^A  be  ■ nearly  every  H<pn«e  Ve  placed  a eoitnter  or 
wmn  'figure.  - Tbi^vare ttitm,  and  tlnrty 

Tfcef  pen  i&  generally  mode  of  thn  nv?d .]  xtx  nutnherr^ad  tUvuled  ^finally  hy  tW'n  ml- . 
^alied  ealacLMvs  hut  of  late  the  ouiU  of  tin*  ; ora.  Thu  game  its  olayvd  hy  two  pemHYb, 
g«K«rte  iiil*  been  used  by  aome,  I have  used  I each  having  fifteen  men.  {-huh  party  han  u 
of  the  Wter  for  toy  drawings.  | kiogf  who  ik  tihver  mhV*kl  exOeptiiVg  hw  ’Yii  * 

the  sfydogia  an  vnstnrnmntiiuwleuf^ 'bcintyj  gent  ' ^ci?ti&pnpi  The  >»f  tl«?  men  are 

>v»ryr  or  khrd  wwwl/with  a khaj^  $Hdnr  for  j tuaveti  ia  atii t'.mk'o  #»f  cimu-iithm,  ami  when, 
rr^eing  np*m  g tahhT  jftf  wooii»  wtTptfil/J. those  of  a king  luw  u U thli^n  into  Impil^ 

^orAred  with  Wifi*;  Tb?iw/tied  tegseliler  m \ of  liie  emuiiy  ho  i>  ootmhlered  af  ^iiiHjuere.<i 
I havet  n?prn»ent4ki  thentv  like  thu--ffitnroiig.| 

Twelve  Tab!**,  form  a volnme.  The  hlont ; 

vuil  of  the  »tyTtid  is  H^i  f»:»y  L*ni‘o»ro^.  Tllia  , ' 

nnpbmenji  wa«  oneo  matin  of  ii^ral ; Vmt  {he  • rlgp  m4t 

-erions  accident**  wim  Ihohvwhu  lj  'V^ovr^l  jgm,':  IS 

m>ong.  <Hvbm>l-boya  ctkivsed  timm  tn  V made  ^ 

•nf  btme.'-  ^ineditiesr  they,  ’are  -vgiT  -plaib*  ' . I 

>ii<f  soroetirn^a  highly  ornri'Mieuteil,  ua  aeat.  £ 1 999 

ih  the  drawing.  |t  wa2?  doujbtle^  u hhavy  ' ? : d w 
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DRUM,  LYRE,  TRUMPET,  8ISTBUM,  ELUTE,  AND  CYMBAL. 


and  the  game  is  won  by  the  other.  This 
was  the  game  that  Nero  played,  it  is  said, 
while  Rome  was  burning. 

The  Romans  are  very  fond  of  music  and 
dancing.  They  have  a variety  of  wind  in- 
struments, such  as  the  flute,  pipe,  horn, 
trumpet,  bagpipe,  and  syrinx.  The  princi- 
pal stringed  instruments  are  the  lyre  and 
harp ; and  they  have  a variety  of  others, 
which  are  beaten,  such  as  the  cymbal,  drum, 
and  crotalum.  The  syrinx  is  called  “ Pan’s 
pipe.”  or  organ.  It  is  made  of  seven  reeds 
of  different  lengths  placed  parallel,  and  is 
played  upon  by  wind  from  the  mouth.  The 
crotalum  is  made  of  split  reeds  that  clatter  in 
harmony  with  the  motion  of  the  dancer,  who 
holds  them  between  her  Angers  and  shakes 
them.  The  sistrum  is  a sort  of  oval -shaped 
instrument  with  four  loose  rods,  which  give 
out  musical  sounds  when  shaken.  This  in 
strument  is  generally  used  at  public  solem- 
nities. The  bagpipe  is  seldom  heard  in  the 
city,  excepting  in  some  pastoral  scene  at  the 
theatre.  It  is  used  by  shepherds.  It  is  an 
inflated  bag  with  a mouth -piece  and  two 
flutes,  and  is  played  partly  by  pressure  be- 
tween the  arm  and  the  body.  There  is  also 
a stringed  instrument  of  triangular  form  that 
is  played  upon  by  a pointed  piece  of  iron, 
bone,  or  wood.  I have  forgotten  its  name. 
The  drawings  will  give  you  a clear  notion 
of  the  forms  of  several  of  the  instruments  I 
have  named. 

There  is  much  private  dancing  here,  to 
the  music  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  in  the  houses 


of  the  citizens ; but  this  amusement  is  prin- 
cipally displayed  in  the  circus,  where  it  is 
seen  in  every  variety  of  motion  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls.  Some  of  the  public 
daucing  is  decent  and  attractive,  and  some 
is  indecent  and  revolting.  The  latter  is 
most  common,  for  it  better  suits  the  de- 
praved public  taste.  I give  you  a drawing 
of  two  decent  dancers  (young  man  and 
woman),  and  one  of  another  sort.  The  mod- 
estly dressed  maiden  holds  the  crotalum  in 
one  hand  and  a bunch  of  flowers  in  the  oth- 
er, which  has  been  cast  upon  the  stage  by 
some  admiring  spectator.  The  other  is 
beating  the  hollow  disks  of  the  cymbal.  I 
might  give  you  a long  description  of  the 
several  dances  in  the  circus,  such  as  the 
scenic,  adapted  to  either  a tragic,  comic,  or 
satiric  tone.  These  also  accompany  the  plays 
at  the  theatre,  and  the  kind  last  named  is 
the  most  popular,  for  the  performers  sing 
out  toward  the  spectators  on  all  sides 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  sometimes  witty,  some- 
times coarse,  and  too  often  indecent;  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  dancers 
are  often  employed  at  the  funerals  of  the 
rich,  when  their  satires  exceed  in  extrava- 
gance and  vulgarity  those  thrown  out  at 
the  circus  or  theatre. 

I should  be  glad,  dear  Penda,  to  tell  you 
all  about  the  more  public  customs  of  these 
Romans  ( which  are  but  a part  of  their  home 
life)  in  carrying  on  their  worship  of  the 
many  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their  amuse- 
ments, for  I have  been  busy  in  making  notes 
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and  drawings  of  all  tfcs?  in  mnch  detail ; 
tint  I fear  I fthall  weary  you,  autl  bo  .1  will 
forbear.  I might  tell  you  about  the  inner 
arrangement  of  their  temples,  and  how 
their  solemn  rites  are  performed *,  reveal  to 
yon  the  secrets  of  nature  as  represented  in 
their  symbols;  tell  you  how  the  priests  lead 
the  people  in  the  chains  of  superatiHou  ; 
how  oracles  and  divines  make  predictions 
without  knowledge,  and  lay  up  money  by 
their  craft ; of  the  grand  Amphitheatre  and 
its  dreadful  sports,  such  as  the  deadly  fights 
it#,  gladiators,  and  of  men  with  bulls  and 
wild  beasts;  of  the  sports  of  the  circus, 
where  may  be  seen  almost  every  day  races 
of  horses  and  chariots,  and  of  men  afoot, 
•aiul  sometimes  of  elephants,  dromedaries, 


and  the  tall , swift  ostrich  from  Africa;  of 
the  wrestlings  and  other  athletic  perform- 
ances; of  bear,  dog,  and  cock  fights;  after 
which  the  victors,  men  or  beasts,  art- 
crow  ued  w ith  laurel  and  cheered  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  multitude;  of  the  great 
public  shows  in  the  circus,  where  some- 
times trained  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards  draw 
chariots;  and  of  many  games  of  strength 
and  skill  conducted  by  champions,  wlibsc 
friends  or  factious  are  distinguished  by  the 
colors  green,  red,  white,  and  blue.  Perhaps 
I may  send  you  another  letter,  telling  you 
all  about  these  things.  If  not,  1 w ill  de- 
scribe them  when  we  meet  in  the  spring. 
Until  then,  Yale! 

Cadallan. 
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My  little  Love  sits  in  tbj  shade 
Beneath  the  climbing  rose*, 

And  gravely  sews  in  a half -dream 
The  dainty  measures  of  her  seam 
Pool  the  twilight  closes. 

I look  and  long,  yet  have  no  care 
To  break  her  maiden  musing: 

I Idly  toss  my  book  away, 

And  watch  her  pretty  fingers  stray 
Along  their  task  coufusing. 

The  dewe  fall,  and  the  sunset  light 
Goes  creeping  o’er  the  meadows. 

And  still,  with  serious  eyes  cast  down, 
&he  gravely  sews  her  wedding-gown 
Among  the  growing  shadows. 

I need*  roast  guze,  though  on  her  cbccl; 

The  bashful  rosea  quiver — 

She  in  so  modest,  simple,  sweet, 

That  I,  poor  pilgrim,  at  her  feet 
Would  fain  adore  forever. 


A heavenly  peace  dwells  in  her  heart 
tier  Jove  is  yet  half  duty. 

Serene  and  serious,  still  and  .quaint, 
She’s  partly  woman,  partly  saint, 

This  Presbyterian  beauty. 

She  is  so  shy  that  all  ray  prayers 
Scarce  win  a few  small  kisses— 

She  lifts  her  lovely  eyes  to  mine 
And  softly  grant*,  with  blush  divine, 
Such  slender  grace  as  this  ut 

1 watch  her  with  a tender  care 
And  joy  not  free  from  sadne^— 
Por  what  am  I that  I should  tike 
This  gemle  soul  and  think  to  make 
Its  future  day n all  gladness? 

Can  I fulfill  those  maiden  dreams 
In  some  imperfect  fashion? 

I am  no  hero,  but  1 know 
I love  you,  Pear— the  rest  1 throw 
Upon  vour  sweet  compassion. 
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IHI8  is  rather  n cold  morning,  isn’t  it  f 
u Cold.  Sir  * She’s  si  biter.  Bless  in< 
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“This  way.  Sir,  to  the  gov'nor's  office!” 
•Hid  my  friend  hobbled  round  to  the  right, 
aurl  knocked  at  a door  facing  the  hall ; and 
don’t  forget  to  lay  in  a word  tor  Jack  Stubbs, 
tiow,  commodore,  if  you  please,”  he  had  just 
time  to  repeat,  in  a whisper,  when  a loud 
“Come  in!”  summoned  me  to  enter.  It  was 
a sung  and  comfortable  office,  seated  in 
which,  before  a bright  fire,  was  the  genial 
governor  of  the  Sailors’  Snug  Harbor,  Cap- 
tain  Thomas  Melville. 

After  the  usual  salutations,  I delivered 
ray  letters  and  credentials,  and  had  at  once 
a cordial  welcome  extended  to  me.  Feeling 
comfortable  ami  at  ease  after  my  rough  and 
cold  trip  down  on  the  boat,  I did  not  forget 
my  promise  to  my  tallow* passenger  with  the 
wooden  legs,  but  related  to  the  governor  the 
promise  that  had  been  exacted  from  me. 
ife  laughed,  and  promised  to  forgive  old 
Stubbs  for  this  once,  ‘‘although,”  he  said, 
**  be  is  one  of  the  worst  we  have,  on  account 
of  his  intemperance,  notwithstanding  his 
age.  By  making  baskets  he  earns  enough 
to  go  on  a regular  spree  every  fortnight  , and 
if  we  put  no  restrictions  upon  him,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  bo  would  ‘celebrate  the  old 
birthday’  some  two  dozen  times  a 


utau  s 

year.  By  ‘tabooing’  him  is  meant  that 
he  is  not  permitted,  for  a certain  term,  to 
go  outside  the  iron  railing.  There  is  only 
about  a week  left  of  his  term,  and,  as  you 
desire  it,  I shall  willingly  forgive  the  old 
man  that,  and  i>iit  him  upon  his  good  be- 
havior.” 


It  must  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Harbor,  that  their  conduct, 
with  but  very  few  exceptions,  is  irreproach- 
able in  every  respect.  It  but  seldom  be- 
comes necessary  to  taboo  any  body,  and  a 
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| mostly  made  up  from  the  following  nation- 
alities : 

England,  44,  of  an  average  age  of  54  year*. 
Ireland,  33,  44  “ “ 48  " 

Scotland,  14,  “ 44  “ 53M  14 

Germany,  5*4,  “ “ **  56  “ 

Sweden,  26,  “ **  67  *' 

Norway,  10,  ‘4  *4  “ 60  V u 

Denmark,  10,  44  44  u 53  “ 

France,  6,  “ “ *•  4ljf  “ 

Then  there  were  some  from  Poland,  Malta, 
Cape  de  Verd,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
The  average  age  of  the  inmates  is  55  years ; 
the  youngest  man  in  the  institution  was  a 
young  sailor  of  about  23,  who  bad  lost  his 
sight  by  an  accident,  and  the  oldest  waajj 
colored  man  named  Jacob  Morris,  who,  at  tjw» 
time  of  my  visit,  had  attained  the  ripe  old 
age  of  103  years. 

Every  morning  at  seven  o'clock  a bell  calls 
all  the  inmates  down  to  breakfast,  which 
consists  of  a quart*  of  excellent  coffee  for 
each,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  home-wade 
broad  and  butter*  Dinner  is  on  the  table  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  half  past  five  or  six 
| P.M.,  according  to  the  season.  At  nine  in  the 
evening  ail  the  lights  must  be  put  out,  ex- 
cept. the  lamps  in  the  halls  and  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  in  mates  arc  expected  to  retire 
to  rest.  Except  when  tobooed  or  on  the  sick- 
list.  every  inmate  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
institution,  and  visit  his  friends  in  the  city 
or  elsewhere.  All  he  is  required  to  do  is  to 
report  to  the  governor  before  leaving  and 
upon  his  return.  The  gates  are  open  for  vis- 


still  rarer  occurrence  is  the  expulsion  of  any. 
This  last  measure  is  only  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  repeated  drunkenness  or  disorderly 
and  violent  conduct  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary.  Out  of  a population  in  the  Har- 
bor of  more  than  four  hundred  inmates,  only 
live  or  six  cases  of  expulsion  occur  iu  a 
year. 

There  were,  at  the  t imo  of  my  visit,  396  in- 
mates in  the  Harbor,  of  all  ages  and  belong- 
ing to  all  nationalities.  Paragraph  XI.  of 
the  by-laws  of  this  institution  declares: 
“ All  mariners,  including  captains  and  mates, 
if  aged,  decrepit,  and  worn-out  sailors,  are 
the  proper  objects  of  this  trust.  But  no  per- 
son shall  be  admitted  as  au  inmate  of  the 
institution  (if  a foreigner  born)  who  can  not 
furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  his  having  saib 
ed  for  at  least  five  years  under  the  Hag  of 
the  United  States and  this  further  stipu- 
lation is  made : 44  No  person  shall  las  received 
as  a member  of  this  institution  who  is  a ha- 
bitual drunkard,  m whose  character  is  im- 
moral, or  who  labors  under  any  contagious 
disease.” 

These  are  the  only  conditions  regulating 
the  admission  of  worn-out  old  mariners  into 
the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  By  the  charity 
and  generosity  of  the  founder,  Captain  Ran- 
dall, the  gates  of  this  snug  harbor  are  open 
to  every  nationality  and  every  creed.  Of 
the  396  inmates  above  mentioned,  only  197 
were  native  Americans,  and  these  were  of  an 
average  ago  of  57  years ; the  balance  was 
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itors  ©very  day  during  the  week  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  nine  in  the  evening,  ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  when  no  visitors  are  re- 
ceived. 

The  inmates  were  at  their  dinner  in  the 
large  and  attractive  dining-hall  when  we  en- 
tered it.  This  is  situated  on  the  ground- 
door  of  a large  building  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  or  central  building,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a wooden  bridge,  raised  about 
ten  feet  above  the  ground.  The  largest  din- 
ing-room contains  twelve  long  tables,  each 
of  which  can  accommodate  thirty-two  diners. 
In  another  dining-room  opposite  there  are 
four  tables,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
the  same  number.  The  dinner  on  this  par- 
ticular day  consisted  of  mutton-stew,  which 
was  served  up  in  largo  tin  tureens.  The 
spoons  and  forks  were  of  the  best  white 
metal,  each  bearing  the  stamp  “ Sailors*  Snug 
Harbor,**  and  the  quality  of  the  dinner  was 
excellent.  Each  man  had  a tumbler  of  wa- 
ter in  front  of  his  plate,  and  of  bread  and 
meat  as  much  as  he  desired.  The  table-lin- 
en was  perfectly  white  and  clean,  and  alto- 
gether the  appearance  of  the  dining-hall  was 
more  like  that  of  a good  substantial  hotel 
than  of  a charitable  institution. 

Grace  was  said  before  dinner,  and  thanks 
were  also  offered  after  meals.  Waiters,  in 
long  white  aprons,  were  busily  engaged 
among  the  tables  in  removing  empty  dishes 
and  substituting  filled  and  steaming  ones 
in  their  places.  Satisfaction  and  happiness 
shone  in  the  face  of  every  one ; and  I have 
no  doubt  that  many  an  old  sailor,  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  on  this  cold  and  win- 
try day,  silently  blessed  the  memory  of  his 
benefactor. 

There  is  nowhere  another  institution  con- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit  of  liberal  aud  un- 
limited benevolence,  the  famous  Greenwich 
Hospital  not  excepted;  nowhere  else  does 
the  old  sailor,  after  having  braved  many  a 
storm  and  frequently  faced  death,  find  so 
safe  and  snug  a harbor.  There,  seated  in  a 
warm  and  comfortable  room,  he  can  through 
the  window  look  out  upon  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life  as  a mariner;  there  is  the  deep 
blue  sea,  covered  with  numerous  craft,  re- 
minding him  of  the  time  when  he  himself 
braved  its  dangers,  and  recalling  adventures 
in  foreign  climes,  that,  sitting  there  by  the 
window  in  his  easy-chair,  he  is  fond  of  rela- 
ting. 

Captain  Robert  Richard  Randall,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, dated  June  I,  1801,  after  leaving  cer- 
tain specific  legacies,  bequeathed  all  the 
residue  of  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  and 
Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  pres- 
ident and  vice-president  of  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, the  senior  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  senior  minister  of  the  Pres- 


byterian Church,  in  said  city,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office  respectively,  to  be  received 
by  them  in  trust,  and  applied  to  the  erection 
of  an  asylum  or  marine  hospital,  to-be  called 
.“The  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor,**  for  the  main- 
tenance aud  support  of  decrepit,  aged,  and 
worn-out  sailors. 

The  iustitution  was  to  be  opened  as  soon 
as  the  income  from  the  estate,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  should  seem  sufficient 
to  support  fifty  seamen.  But  the  persons 
thus  designated  as  trustees  being  also  the 
appointed  executors  of  the  will  of  Captain 
Randall,  soon  found  themselves  inconven- 
ienced in  the  management  of  the  estate  by 
reason  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  elections  and  ap- 
pointments to  these  offices,  and  therefore 
applied  for,  and  in  February,  1806,  received, 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  Legislature. 
The  first  trustees  were  John  Lansing,  Jnn., 
Chancellor  of  State ; De  Witt  Clinton,  May- 
or; Matnrin  Livingston,  Recorder  of  the 
city ; John  Murray,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ; James  Farquar  and  Thom- 
as Farmar,  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  Marine  Society ; the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore,  senior  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church ; and  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  senior 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  At 
their  first  meeting  they  elected  officers, 
adopted  by-laws,  and  appointed  a committee 
to  prepare  a suitable  design  for  a seal  for 
the  corporation,  the  device  of  which,  when 
subsequently  adopted,  represented  a harbor 
formed  by  two  points  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  in  which  a ship  appears  riding  safe- 
ly at  anchor,  and  on  the  shore,  in  the  back- 
ground, a view  of  the  hospital,  with  the  mot- 
to, Fortum  petimus  fessi. 

In  October,  1806,  the  reported  income  of 
the  whole  estate  was  $4243.  Eight  years 
later  the  aunual  income  had  increased  to 
about  $6000 ; and  in  the  same  year  the  New 
York  Legislature,  owing  to  some  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  determining  who  were 
the  senior  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  churches,  decided  that  the  rec- 
tor of  Trinity  Church  and  the  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  then  located  in 
Wall  Street  were  of  the  trustees  of  said  cor- 
poration. Au  act  also  was  appended  re- 
quiring the  trustees  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  the  state  of  the  funds  held  by  them 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city.  Thus  the 
State  and  the  city  of  New  York  were  con- 
stituted the  guardians  of  the  trust.  In  1817 
the  total  income  of  the  estate  was  $6659  92  ; 
and  during  that  year  the  trustees  petitioned 
the  Legislature  for  permission  to  change  the 
site  of  the  hospital.  Instead  of  erecting  it 
on  the  twenty-one  acres  of  ground  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  as  had  been  contem- 
plated by  the  testator,  which  plan  would 
absorb  a large  portion  of  their  revenues,  de- 
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eleven  yearn,  the  result  of  numerous  lawsuits 
against  the  trustees  by  various  parties  that 
chaiiued  to  he  the  legal  heirs  of  Captain 
Randall.  Troubles  and  suits  seemed  to  in* 
volve  the  estate  upon  all  sides,  and  large 
; sums  of  money  were  expended  in  disposing 
of  them.  It  was  not.  until  March,  1830,  that 
a final  decision  in  this  inn  tier,  by  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  the  United  States,  in  favor 
of  fiie  trustees,  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  disputed  will. 

In  May  of  the  following  year  (1831)  the 
trustees  purchased  their  present  site  upon 
j Staten  Island,  consisting  of  a farm  contain- 
ing 130  acres  of  laud,  for  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
Subsequently  they  purchased  21  acres  more, 
with  a water-privilege,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally a part  of  this  farm,  but  bad  been  sold, 
and  w as  used  for  manufacturing  purposes , 
the  price  paid  for  this  part  of  the  property 
being  $0000.  These  two  parcels  of  laud  now 
constitute  the  farm  and  grounds  of  the  Sail 
ors?  Snug  Harbor.  At  a still  later  period  the 
trustees  added  to  the  farm,  by  lease,  30  acres 
of  excellent  woodland. 

In  October,  1831.  was  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  main  building,  which,  over  a marble 
foundation,  was  built-  of  brick,  two  stories 
high,  with  a portico  supported  by  eight 
Doric  pillars  in  Vermont  marble.  A broad 
flight  of  marble  steps  leads  to  the  main  en- 
trance, and  the  centre  of  the  roof  supports  a 
low  cupola  of  an  oval  shape.  This  build - 
: itig.  embracing  all  of  what  was  then  the 
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predate  the  value  of  the  adjoining  lota,  and 
necessarily  confine  the  inmates  to  narrow 
limits,  they  asked  to  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase ground  for  the  hospital  at  the  en- 
trance to,  or  in  sight  of,  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  A short  time  previous  they  had  been 
tendered  the  liberal  offer  of  a conveyance 
gratuitously  of  a lot  of  land,  not  less  than 
ten  acres,  on  Staten  Island,  situates!  on  the 
bay  between  Point  Diamond  and  the  quar- 
antine grounds,  then  belonging  to,  and  offer- 
ed by,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

This  permission  was,  however,  not  granted 
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and  formally  opened  on  the  ls^of  August  of 
that  year  with  great  festivities,  furnishing  a 
home  for  thirty  aged  and  worn-out  sailors. 

Suliseq  ciently  two  wings  were  added  to 
the  main  building,  and  connected  with  this 
by  two  covered  corridors  of  oue  story  each- 
These  wings  are  built  of  the  same  material, 
and  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  rrmin 
building,  and  are  wholly  occupied  by  sleep- 
ing apartments.  The  centre  or  main  build- 
ing has  a frontage  of  65  feet,  with  a depth 
of  XfH>  feet ; each  of  the  two  wings  is  51  feet 
by  100;  and  the  connecting  corridors  are 
**ach  30  feet  6 inches  in  length-  Later  yet 
t he  rear  building  was  erected,  of  dimensions 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  main  building, 
but  three  stories  in  height,  the  two  upper 
wtorien  being  partitioned  off  into  lodging 
and  sleeping  rooms. 

In  front  of  fcbn  main  building  is  the  mar- 
ble monument  erected  oyer  the  remains  of 
the  founder,  which  were,  in  August,  1634,  re- 
moved hither  from  their  original  place  of 
interment. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the 
numerous  lawsuits  and  intrigues  that  had 
for  such  a long  time  embarrassed  the  trust- 
eed, the  revenues  of  the  estate  increased  at 
jvn  extraordinary  ratio;  and  as  at  the  same 
rime  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owrned  by 
the  corporation  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
York  had  more  than  trebled  in  value,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  income  of  the  estate 
in  1855  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
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$75,000,  while  the  institution  at  that  time 
supported  three  hundred  inmates.  And 
since  then  the  annual  income  has  kept  on 
increasing,  making  for  1W70  a total  amount 
of  about  *127,000. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ground -floor  in 
tin*  main  building  is  occupied  by  the  hall 
already  described,  which  is  used  in  the  win- 
ter mouths  for  religious  services  every  morn- 
ing amt  night,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  heating  the  chapel  except  on  Sundays. 
All  the  buildings  are  heated  by  hot  ail  from 
furnaces  in  the  basements.  To  the  left  of 
the  hall  is  the  reading-room,  where  all  the 
loading  dailies,  weeklies,  and  magazines  can 
be  found;  and  behind  that  is  the  library, 
well  stocked  with  books,  mostly  consisting 
of  narratives  of  travel  and  advent  arc,  and 
books  of  voyages  and  exploring  expeditious. 
On  the  opposite  side,  to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, are  the  office  ami  private  room  of 
the  governor,  and  up  stairs  are  the  sleeping 
apartments,  facing  on  the  gallery.  In  the 
basement  are  long  airy  corridors  and  work- 
rooms, where  a great  part  of  the  inmates  are 
occupied  in  basket-making.  This  industry 
is  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent  in  this 
institution,  as  it  is  easy  work,  requiring  no 
strength  or  special  skill,  and  a pursuit  in 
which  the  blind  can  also  engage.  The  im- 
portance of  this  industry  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  during  n single  year  bas- 
kets were  made  by  the  inmates  that  sold  in 
the  market  for  very  nearly  $30,000,  nvera- 
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sold  a fVrrl^iiglit;  Think  1 ^nll 

lea ?o  the ^ uiHl  go  Intd'.ioaW*/' 

Thi*  iuafc';  ' dame  was  P^vid  damns, 
WMi  I olid^%i  inmate  ip  the  in- 

sdi tut.  loir (-though  not  by  axis  mean*  the  old- 
est mai^b  he  bwmgrPia'e  of  ^he  thirty  original 
inmates.  He -wm  then  twenty-seven  yetto* 
old.  and  has  petn  mi  inmate  of  the  Harbor 


for  thirty -^e-veit  years. 

Ifore  Ave  also  found,  engaged  in  basket- 
making  like  the  rest,  a veteran  from  th e win 
of  named  Daniel Collins,  who  had  boon 
twmn  eriptotwi  in  A merman  uierclmutTiieo 
by  thb  English  cruiser*.  Kbarly  opposite 
Winy  yr&b  ilYwfr  ids  knees;,  with 

which  .-] ;sat  Conrbdkte 


frigate.  He  belonged  tx»  r fief  old  Cf>nzt\tuti<fu 

for  nine-  yfcar&  and  took  an  in • five  part  iti 
the  ’Meil.cfin  ami  Florida  war*.  Hie  rvcuribi 
ahii  jmpera  Ktio \v  that  he  hast  paitidjuitedAn" 
no  \t*w  than  tvwniy-ticwft  cam  diets. 

lies  idee  basket - making  t be  old  sailors 
have  other  means  of  making  money,  one 
of  the  most  common  of  which  id  iislutig, 
A largo  proportion  of  thy  ihonoy  which 
they  aoeuiuulatev  tm  wo  haye  already  wfidv 
goek  for  t obaebo.  Of  oonrse  no  sailor  can  bo 
tnbueed  for  smoking. 

On  but?  way  up  Utah's  again  tlio  governor 
pbirrtbd  oqt  to  two  the  “ Hwedhdt  lawyer/*  s*> 


*>f&  ktliftv basket . \ V*4,  ■"/>.•'*: ; *>;  '/v  , 

;‘  Ualli*, Dft.v.y f f Governor Mel  villi*  hailed 
hini/  ^hoxv  ure  ha^kcd<s  to-day  f,T 

HMy.  turpnig  his  lustreless  eyes  npori  ti$, 
an^wewib  , ^ ^ 

*’  I >uTf  goyhtor — a mighty  dull ; haven't 
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community.  He  - - ------  - - r 

ke&jpjd&  to  bo  not 

unlike  our  friend 

Jack  Btiiisby,  and 

at  the  very  rime 

when  we  passed  - 

luoi  ho  was  eu- 

gaged  in  laying 

down  his  opinion  HNSHtti 

to  another  sailor, 

and  1 seemed  to 

hear  the  familiar 

words,  “ Whereby 

— if  so — why  not? 

The  bearings  of  the 
observation  lies  in 
the  application  of 
it — awast,  then  V’ 

Crossing  the 
bridge,  we  again 
enter  the  rear  bui  ld- 
ing, the  basement  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  kitchen,  the  store-room,  steward’s  office, 
colored  men’s  mess,  and  blind  men’s  mess. 
Here,  also,  are  the  apartments  in  which  the 
assistants  and  employes  of  the  institution 
take  their  meals.  The  blind  men  have  two 
waiters  to  attend  to  their  wants  and  assist 
them ; but  beyond  some  help  at  table,  they 
require  no  aid,  but-  navigate  the  whole  build- 
ing, up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  assisted  only 
by  a cane,  with  which  they  feel  their  way. 
Here  we  meet,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  blind  men  just  coming  from  his  dinner. 
Ifc  is  Captain  John  M‘Ewen,  who  in  1813, 
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while  belonging  to  the  privateer  Vengeance, 
of  New  York,  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
twenty-one  British  vessels.  Afterward  lie 
became  the  captain  of  an  East  Iudiaman. 
and  was  for  many  years  u prominent,  suc- 
cessful, and  well-known  master  of  ships  in 
the  East  India  trade.  But  misfortunes  over- 
took hiiu  ; he  lost  his  sight,  and  consequent- 
ly became  unable  to  follow  his  profession, 
and  he  is  now  a mu  eh -esteemed  inmate  of 
the  Harbor.  Passing  from  this  building,  we 
cross  the  grounds  to  the  hospital,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  have  a look  at  the  steam- 
laundry  and  bakery. 
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The  hospital  is  a magnificent  and  solid 
building  of  gray  sandstone,  built  in  the 
same  style  as  the  main  building,  with  mass- 
ive pillars  supporting  a portico  over  the  en- 
trance. In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen 
and  work-rooms  for  the  convalescent  patients 
who  desire  to  work  at  their  usual  occupation 
— basket-makiug.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
large  hall  with  a gallery  or  promenade  over- 
head, and  also  the  mess-rooms ; and  the  up- 
per story  is  occupied  by  the  wards,  which 
are  all  large,  light,  and  airy,  and  have  five 
or  six  iron  bedsteads  in  each.  On  entering 
we  were  met  at  once  by  old  Webster,  who  is 
now  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  admitted  an  inmate  of  the  Sailors’ 
Snug  Harbor  in  1844,  then  sixty-seven  years 
old.  It  must  be  confessed  that  age  has — as 
he  said  himself — “rather  brought  him 
down.”  His  mouth  is  toothless,  his  eyes 
watery  and  dim ; but  his  white  hair  and 
long  white  beard  give  him  a venerable  ap- 
pearance. He  speaks  with  difficulty,  and  is 
perfectly  helpless  at  table. 

“Well,  Webster,  how  goes  itt”  the  gov- 
ernor said,  approaching  him  and  wiping  off 
his  beard,  full  of  crumbs  of  bread  from  his 
dinner,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief.  , 

“ A-a-all  ri-ght,  gov’-nor ; b-but  why  don’t  i 
the  d-doctor  c-come  to  see  m-me  ?” 

“ Why,  Webster,  are  you  sick  ? If  so,  the 
doctor  shall,  of  course,  come  to  see  you,  and 
I will  send  for  him  at  once.” 

“ N-no,  gov ’-nor,  I a-ain’t  sick ; but  I’m 
a-getting  old !” 

“ Well,  the  doctor  can’t  help  that,  you 
know ; but  if  you  feel  sick  or  need  the  doc- 
tor’s assistance,  why,  then,  of  course,  you 
shall  have  it  at  once.” 

“ No,  gov’-nor,  I d-don’t  want  the  d-doc- 
tor, if  you  will  let  me  g-go  out  alone ; I c-can 
t-tr-travel  without  a p-pilot !” 

To  this,  however,  the  governor  would  not 
assent,  much  to  the  mortification  of  old 
Webster,  who  insisted  that  he  was  well 
enough  to  travel  over  to  New  York  and 
come  back  again  without  an  escort.  He  is 
at  liberty  to  go  out  whenever  he  pleases  if 
the  weather  is  fair  and  nothing  particularly 
is  the  matter  with  him ; but  he  has  always 
an  assistant  or  a reliable  brother  inmate  to 
accompany  him  and  take  care  of  him.  This 
old  man  is,  however,  notwithstanding  his 
age,  of  a very  belligerent  disposition ; thus, 
a short  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  taboo 
him  for  a month  because  he  knocked  one 
of  the  patients  on  the  head  with  his  cane, 
getting  excited  during  an  argument  over 
some  small  matter ; and  it  was  but  a week 
previous  to  my  visit  that  he  challenged  one 
of  the  younger  boys  of  seventy-five  outside 
to  a personal  combat  as  a means  of  settling 
a little  difficulty  between  them. 

We  found  lying  in  bed,  in  one  of  the  wards, 
with  a bowl  of  chicken  soup  on  a small  table 
beside  him,  an  invalid,  Charles  Risby,  Norwe- 


gian by  birth,  and  seventy-seven  years  old. 
He  arrived  in  this  country  at  Boston  on  the 
day  that  the  long  embargo  went  into  opera- 
tion. During  the  war  of  1812  he  belonged  to 
the  Constitution,  on  board  of  which  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  fight  with  the  Gverribre. 
In  the  same  ward  was  Ebenezer  Lakemann, 
who,  while  serving  in  the  American  priva- 
teer Buckskin , of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1813,  captured  the  English  schooner  Mari - 
anne,  which  was  recaptured,  with  him  on 
board  as  prize-master,  by  the  English  frig- 
ate Maidstone . He  was  taken  to  England 
and  imprisoned  there,  and  afterward  ex- 
changed for  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Guerribre. 

In  a ward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall, 
looking  bright  and  cheerful,  and  ornamented 
with  several  bird-cages  containing  chirping 
and  twirling  canaries,  we  found  old  Jacob 
Morris  (colored),  who  entered  the  Sailors’ 
Snug  Harbor  in  the  year  1848,  then  at  the 
age  of  eighty  He  was  now  in  the  104th  year 
of  his  age,  and  had,  until  very  lately,  been 
well  and  up  every  day, 'walking  around  the 
grounds  as  one  of  the  youngest.  “But, 
gov’nor,”  he  said,  “ me  getting  feeble,  sah ; 
bery  feeble!  Me  can  not  now  leave  bed, 
sah*,  bery  weak  in  de  joints,  sah;  and  bo- 
som pangs  here — here  /”  and  he  pressed  hie 
hands  against  the  left  side  of  his  breast. 
It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  live  long. 

The  wards  for  the  sick  were  all  well  light- 
ed by  windows  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  floor,  and  well  heated  and  ventilated. 
Nearly  every  room  had  bird-cages  and  flow 
J ere  in  it,  and  the  walls  were  painted  a del- 
' icate  lavender,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  im- 
parting a soft  and  cheerful  appearance  to  the 
room. 

Leaving  the  hospital  we  proceeded  to  vis- 
it the  farm  belonging  to  this  institution,  and 
were  accompanied  thither  by  another  old 
veteran,  John  Strain. 

The  products  of  the  farm  in  1870  amount- 
ed to  $9067  60.  Allowing  for  expenses  for 
conducting  and  stocking  it — $3768  87 — there 
remained  a net  profit  of  $5298  73,  which  is 
a very  handsome  exhibit.  Among  the  arti- 
cles raised  may  be  named  5465  eggs,  20,662 
quarts  of  milk,  1722  bushels  of  potatoes,  5627 
heads  of  cabbage,  2990  heads  of  lettuce,  16,410 
cucumbers,  besides  great  quantities  of  car- 
rots, radishes,  beets,  corn,  string-beans,  on- 
ions, sweet-potatoes,  squashes,  water-melons, 
etc.,  etc.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  12 
milch  cows,  4 young  heifers,  1 Albany  bull, 
and  90  hogs,  besides  oxen  and  horses.  Of 
poultry  there  are  kept  about  70  chickens, 

I iAostly  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  An  ice- 
| house  is  also  erected  here,  in  which  is  stoi^d 
away  the  ice  for  the  use  of  the  Harbor,  which 
is  obtained  from  a pond  situated  on  their 
property. 

Away  back,  south  of  these  buildings,  lies 
a fine  stone  building,  belonging  to  a society 
of  ladies  in  New  York  and  on  Staten  Island, 
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SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL  somewhat  unc- 
tuously called  London  “the  centre  of 
the  terrene  globe.”  Emerson  says  that  all 
things  precious,  or  useful,  or  amusing,  or  in- 
toxicating are  sucked  into  English  com- 
merce, and  floated  to  London.  A recent 
writer,  speaking  of  the  metropolis,  says  that 
“ London  is  an  epitome  of  the  world,  a mu- 
seum of  all  human  anatomies,  a mirror  for 
all  the  passions,  a show-room  for  all  the 
antiquities  and  splendors,  a universal  gala 
ground,  and  a perpetual  mourning  house.” 
London  is  also  the  metropolis  of  the  world’s 
literature.  Its  literary  memories  are  impos- 
ing, and  are  thickly  strewed  tlirough  all  the 
years  of  four  centuries.  Every  where,  in  its 
aristocratic  squares  and  its  business  marts 
and  its  squalid  purlieus,  is  London  dotted 
with  spots  consecrated  as  the  haunts  of  lit- 
erary greatness.  Who  of  the  literary  guild 
or  with  the  book-reading  passion  would  not 
rather  see  the  Mitre  Tavern  than  a royal  pro- 
cession, or  have  peeped,  a little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  into  the  little  office  of  All  the  Year 
Bound  than  have  been  received  by  a Secre- 
tary of  State  ? Of  all  its  wonders,  we  think 
most  reverently  of  all  of  its  antiquarian  and 
literary  wonders ; and  chief  among  these  is 
the  British  Museum. 

The  British  Museum  is  not  only  the  resort 
of  the  curious  in  antiquities  aud  the  studi- 
ous in  ancient  and  modern  lore — it  is  also  a 
great  popular  resort,  an  inestimable  boon  to 
the  masses.  On  Christmas-day  in  1871  no 
less  than  11,000  persons  wandered  through 
its  corridors  and  gazed  upon  its  treasures ; 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  these 
were  artisan  laborers,  their  wives,  and  their 
children ; and  the  police  reported  that,  ad 
was  proper  to  a temple  consecrated  to  letters 
and  the  arts,  “ the  people  were  sober,  order- 
ly, and  exceedingly  well  -behaved.”  The 
Museum  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  many  years  on  every  day  ex- 
cepting Saturdays,  and  during  certain  brief 
periods  required  for  repairs,  cleaning,  and 
rearranging  the  contents.  It  occupies  the 
site,  in  Great  Russell  Street,  of  two  famous 
mansions  which  bore  the  name  of  Montague 
House,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Montague ; and  the  first  nucleus 
of  what  is  now  the  British  Museum  was  the 
second  of  these  edifices.  It  was  considered 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  most  splendid 
private  residence  in  London  ; and  we  may 
imagine  the  courtiers  and  wits  of  the  Res- 
toration and  of  Queen  Anne  thronging  the 
hospitable  ducal  halls,  which  were  not  many 
years  thence  to  be  purchased  by  the  nation, 
and  to  receive  the  earliest  contribution  to  a 
national  museum  in  the  shape  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Roman  vases  and  curiosities. 


. Although  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  collec- 
tion was  the  first  national  possession  which 
formed  the  beginnings  of  a museum,  the 
credit  of  inaugurating  the  present  noble  in- 
stitution must  be  given  to  a wealthy  and 
! benevolent  disciple  of  ^Esculapius.  In  1753 
: Sir  Hans  Sloane  died,  leaving  behind  him 
i not  only  a library  comprising 50,000  volumes, 
but  also  an  extensive  museum  of  antiquities 
and  rare  works  of  art.  He  directed  by  his 
will  that  these  should  be  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment for  twenty  thousand  pounds.  A lot- 
tery was  opened,  with  official  sanction,  to 
r^ise  funds  for  establishing  a national  muse- 
um, and  the  sum  of  £95,194  produced  there- 
by, aud  £20,000  of  this  was  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Sloane  collection.  To  this 
was  added  the  Hamilton  collection,  the  Cot- 
ton and  Harleiau  manuscripts — rich  mines 
of  wealth  to  the  historian  and  biographer, 
in  several  thousand  volumes — and  such  other 
unclassified  antiquities  as  lay  in  the  govern- 
ment offices. 

Among  the  subsequent  contributions  were 
the  Townley  marbles  ( in  1805),  the  Gallery  of 
Antiquities,  the  Groville  minerals,  the  Elgin 
and  Phigalian  marbles,  the  libraries  of  King 
George  III.  (70,000  volumes,  including  some 
of  the  rarest  and  most  preejous  of  old  tomes 
and  volumes),  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (16,000 
volumes),  of  Dr.  Burney  (father  of  Fanny 
D’Arblay),  of  Lord  Guilford,  of  M.  Ginguend, 
of  Mr.  Grenville,  and  many  others,  the  su- 
perb collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
vast  ornithological,  mineral,  antiquarian,  and 
scientific  collections,  which  now  bewilder  the 
eye  to  weariness  as  the  vista  of  corridor  aft- 
er corridor  opens  to  the  sight. 

The  Museum,  as  it  was  in  its  Montague 
House  days,  is  described  as  a charmingly  cozy 
nook,  surrounded  by  pleasant  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  not,  as  now,  shut  in  by  closely 
packed  brick  squares  and  streets.  Those 
fields  were  historic,  in  a manner.  There  not 
only  were  the  cows  of  the  nobility  pastured, 
but  the  young  bloods  of  the  nobility  were 
“ pinked”  in  many  a hot-headed  duel ; there 
Lord  Eldon  found  refuge  when,  during  the 
Corn-law  riots  of  the  Regency,  the  mob  at- 
tacked his  house  near  by;  and  there,  on 
Sundays,  the  young  men  aud  women  of  two 
generations  ago  were  wont  to  take  their 
after-dinner  strolls,  coming  thither  from  all 
directions.  Among  the  habit u&  of  the  Muse- 
um when  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  was 
one  of  the  librarians,  were  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
and  Rogers,  about  whose  visits  there  many 
stories  are  told.  But  even  the  magnificent 
house  of  the  Dukes  of  Montague  was  soon 
found  insufficient  to  hold  the  treasures  that 
rapidly  accumulated,  and  about  forty  years 
ago  it  gave  place  to  the  present  structure. 
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The  Museum  of  to-day  appropriately  har- 
monizes in  its  exterior  with  the  extent  and 
value  of  its  contents.  Its  frontage  on  Great 
Russell  Street — which,  by-the-way,  is  one  of 
the  dirtiest  and  narrowest  of  London  streets 
despite  its  sounding  name — is  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  Between 
the  building  and  the  street  is  a spacious 
paved  court-,  bounded  by  high  gilded  rail- 
ings. At  the  gate  is  a little  porter’s  lodge, 
and  here  stands  a very  British-looking  por- 
ter, to  observe  that  those  who  enter  are  re- 
spectable and  orderly  in  behavior.  The 
building  itself  comprises  a centre  and  two 
very  broad  wings ; the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a lofty  colonnade  of  forty-four  plain  col- 
umns, with  sculptured  capitals,  beneath 
which,  in  the  central  section,  is  a spacious 
portico,  reached  by  a wide  flight  of  steps. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  to  be  observed  a 
large  pediment,  upon  which  appears  an  al- 
legorical group  representing  “ The  Progress 
of  Civilization,”  the  work  of  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott.  This  immense  building  is  so 
dimmed,  begrimed,  and  made  sombre  by  the 
fogs  and  gusts  and  long,  dreary  storms  of 
London  that  unless  one  looks  closely  he  is 
not  likely  to  observe  the  materials  which 
compose  it.  These  are  immense  blocks  of 
stone,  of  which  an  English  writer  says: 
“ Since  the  days  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian  no 
such  stones  have  been  used  as  those  employed 
at  the  British  Museum,  where  eight  hundred 
stones,  of  from  five  to  nine  tons’  weight,  form 
the  front.  Even  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  con- 
tains no  approach  to  these  magnitudes.”  It 
is  only  when  yon  have  entered  the  court 
and  approached  near  to  the  edifice  that  you 
realize  how  vast  it  is ; then  it  seems  to 
dwarf  the  palaces  and  cathedrals,  the  public 
offices  and  club-houses,  which  have  before 
seemed  so  imposing  to  the  wanderer  among 
London  monuments.  The  extent  of  the 
building  can  not,  however,  be  judged  from 
the  front  view,  and  the  seven  acres  which  it 
covers  can  only  be  appreciated  after  the 
tour  of  the  many  galleries  has  quite  exhaust- 
ed the  sight-seer  in  legs,  eyes,  and  mind. 
Entering  the  hall  from  the  portico,  you  find 
it  to  be  constructed  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  to  be  richly  decorated  in  encaustic,  and 
adorned  by  busts  and  statues  of  patrons  of 
the  Museum.  There  stands,  also,  the  famous 
statue  of  Shakspeare,  presented  by  Garrick, 
and  Chantrey’s  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
In  the  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  custodians, 
stands  for  the  sale  of  guide-books  and  cata- 
logues, and  repositories  for  canes  and  um- 
brellas. The  ground-floor  is  divided  into 
four  sections : the  hall,  the  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  the  library 
and  manuscript  apartments  on  the  right, 
and  immediately  in  front  the  corridor  lead- 
ing to  the  vast  circular  reading-room,  which 
will  be  presently  described. 

It  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
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Museum  collection  to  say  that  it  is  the  finest 
sculptural  and  antiquarian  gallery  in  Great 
Britain ; in  some  departments  it  is  the  rarest 
in  the  world.  On  turning  to  the  left,  after 
entering  the  vestibule,  one  finds  a series  of 
curiosities  which  have  a peculiar  interest  as 
illustrating  remote  English  history.  This 
is  the  “ Anglo  -Roman  Gallery.”  Here  are 
seen  the  remains  of  the  Roman  works  of 
useful  and  ornamental  art  which  have  been 
excavated  from  beneath  modern  London. 
During  the  economic  and  sanitary  improve- 
ments which  have  been  going  on  through 
the  past  forty  years,  mute  witnesses  of  the 
ancient  occupation  of  London  by  the  Roman 
invaders  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered. These  relics  have  been  regularly 
accumulated  at  the  Museum.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  some  old  Roman  tombs, 
strikingly  like  those  which  still  stand  on 
the  Appian  Way  and  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  at  Pompeii,  and  Mosaic  pavements, 
which  Roman  art  could  alone  devise,  and 
Roman  skill  alone  execute.  These  relics 
are  corroborative  proof  that  Loudon  was  a 
capital  city  very  early  in,  or  preceding,  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  a tradition  that  Caesar, 
coming  to  conquer  the  aborigines,  found  a 
colony  of  Flemings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames ; that  these,  from  the  width  of  the 
river  at  that  point,  called  the  place  “ Llyn- 
Dyn” — that  is,  “ City  of  the  Lake” — which 
name  Cwsar  Latinized  to  “ Lundinium,”  or 
“ Londinium,”  whence  the  modern  appella- 
tion. A Roman  bath  was  found  in  Billings- 
gate; on  the  hill  where  St.  Paul’s  stands 
once  stood  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  the 
Roman  citadel,  it  is  believed,  reared  itself 
on  Tower  Hill.  The  Museum  exhibits  not 
only  tombs  and  mosaics,  but  lamps,  weap- 
ons, amulets,  urns,  coins,  and  beads,  whose 
appearance  and  inscriptions  indicate  in  no 
doubtful  manner  the  presence  of  a settled 
Roman  civilization  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Passing  further  along,  a most  in- 
teresting series  of  busts  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, brought  from  Italy,  is  discovered; 
these  take  you  back,  with  almost  the  vivid- 
ness of  a saunter  through  Pompeii,  to  the 
Caesarian  era,  and  reproduce  the  heroes  and 
villains  of  the  imperial  city  very  clearly  to 
the  mind’s  eye.  There  is  Csesar  Augustus, 
with  his  noble  long  head,  his  broad  brow 
and  thin  lips,  and  his  bold,  strong  nose; 
Nero,  with  gross,  coarse  face,  fierce  and  bru- 
tal ; Domitian,  fat-chinned  and  bull-necked ; 
Trajan,  intellectual  and  bland;  Antonine, 
with  gently  aquiline  nose  and  genial  smile ; 
and  handsome  Marcus  Aurelius,  curly  of  hair, 
not  unlike  the  busts  of  Alcibiades — the 
faces  all  so  exquisitely  cut  by  the  sculptor’s 
chisel  that  they  seem  living,  and  their  lips 
about  to  part  and  speak.  The  next  gallery, 
passing  always  around  leftward,  consists  of 
the  “Graeco -Roman  Saloons,”’  where  are 
many  ancient  sculptures  of  remarkable  beau- 
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ty,  as  well  as  a bewildering  multitude  of 
military  and  domestic  utensils,  bejeweled, 
chased,  and  enameled  ornaments,  bass-reliefs, 
and  coins.  The  most  striking  of  these  an- 
tiquities is  the  sculpture  of  the  quoit-player 
(Discobolus)  found  among  the  ruins  of  Hadri 
an’s  villa  at  Tibur,  which  is  again  and  again 
reproduced  in  our  own  parlors  in  Parian  and 
plaster.  “ The  Lycian  Gallery”  comes  next 
in  order,  and  thus  we  pass  from  remote  to 
yet  remoter  civilizations — from  Roman  Lon- 
don to  old  Rome  and  Greece,  and  from  these 
to  that  of  Asia  Minor.  The  antiquities  of 
this  gallery  were  brought  from  the  Lycian 
cities,  especially  from  Xanthus,  whose  splen- 
did ruins  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  discovered 
some  thirty  years  ago.  He  removed  its 
most  valuable  treasures  to  London,  among 
them  two  great  dome-shaped  tombs  of  Lyc- 
ian satraps.  The  “Egyptian  Gallery”  and 
the  “Assyrian  Gallery”  are  yet  more  replete 
with  cariosities  which  at  once  symbolize 
and  illustrate  remote  African  civilization. 
In  the  former  there  are  colossal  idols — the 
Sphinx,  Isis,  and  Osiris  a hundred  times  re- 
peated, sarcophagi  and  monuments,  tombs 
of  the  Ptolemys  and  the  Ramiseses,  sepul- 
chral tablets  and  statues  of  remote  sover- 
eigns, funeral  vases  and  pillars — all  crowded 
with  the  hieroglyphics  which  still  puzzle  the 
archaeologist  as  well  as  amuse  the  merely 
curious.  Memphis  and  Thebes  are  plenti- 
fully represented ; there  stands  the  colossal 
granite  statue  of  Ramises  II.,  from  Thebes, 
and  the  granite  lions  from  Nubia.  In  the 
Assyrian  transept  and  gallery  are  to  be 
found  the  treasures  with  which  the  perse- 
verance of  Layard  has  endowed  the  nation ; 
the  relics  from  Nineveh  are  of  most  impor- 
tant interest  to  the  archeeologist,  and  give 
clearer  hints  of  the  wonderful  era  of  its 
grandeur  than  any  thing  hitherto  discover- 
ed. Among  them  may  be  noted  the  bass-re- 
liefs from  Sennacherib’s  palace,  the  winged 
and  human-headed  lions  and  bulls  of  Nim- 
roud,  the  monuments  of  Sargon,  who  led  the 
Ten  Tribes  into  captivity,  contemporary  hie- 
roglyphics  describing  the  exploits  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  and  inscriptions  recounting  the 
story  of  Nebuchadnezzar ! Not  less  suggest- 
ive in  the  Assyrian  galleries  are  the  glass 
and  the  ivory,  the  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  mu- 
sical instruments,  the  seals  and  playthings  in 
common  use  among  the  Assyrians  of  old; 
here,  too,  you  see  the  products  of  the  relig- 
ious fancies  of  this  great  people— the  winged 
figures,  the  sacrificing  monarchs,  the  half- 
eagle, half- lion  monster  who  typified  the 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  and  that  winged  circle  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a symbol  of  the  Assyrian 
God. 

In  1802  Lord  Elgin,  then  embassador  to 
the  Sublime  Porte,  received  permission  from 
the  Sultan ' to  ransack  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  which  city  happened  to  be  under ! 


temporary  Turkish  dominion,  and  to  carry 
off  therefrom  whatsoever  he  might  choose. 
The  privilege  was  made  the  most  of:  the 
eager  embassador  proceeded  not  only  to  strip 
the  Parthenon  of  the  treasures  it  still  con- 
tained, but  to  take  down  and  ship  off  parts 
of  the  edifice  itself.  These  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  “Elgin  Saloon”  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  familiarly  known  as  the 
“Elgin  Marbles.”  The  pediment  of  the  Par- 
thenon, with  its  splendid  bass-reliefs  and  its 
perfect  proportions,  is  there,  and  may  be 
compared  with  a model  of  the  temple  which 
is  placed  on  a table  just  by  it.  There,  too, 
are  the  metopes  and  the  frieze,  the  latter  rep- 
resenting the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and 
the  Lapithra.  The  sculptures  in  the  Elgin 
Saloon  confirm  the  highest  judgment  of  the 
perfection  which  sculpture  as  an  art  reached 
among  thaGreeks ; even  the  fragments  speak 
to  us  of  their  wonderful  skill  and  taste,  and 
the  refinement  of  their  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful.  One  of  the  most  precious  privi- 
leges of  the  Museum  is  that  we  are  able  to 
compare  races  and  ages  by  their  works ; and 
a comparison,  even  by  a superficial  modern 
eye,  between  the  Assyrian  or  Lycian  and  the 
Greek  antiquities  here  preserved  is  enough 
to  convince  one  of  the  immeasurable  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  in  delicacy  of  imagination 
and  cunning  of  execution. 

The  last  of  the  antiquarian  galleries  on 
the  ground-floor  is  the  “ Phigalian  Saloon,” 
containing  curiosities  discovered  by  Chan- 
dler at  Phigalea,  an  Arcadian  city,  in  1765. 

These  ground-floor  apartments  present  a 
most  attractive  panorama  of  the  arts  and 
usages  of  the  older  nations,  with  their  sculp- 
tures, their  articles  of  ornament,  their  bronzes, 
vases,  terra  cottas,  medals,  bass-reliefs,  tools, 
weapons,  garments,  wax  figures,  paintings, 
tablets,  furnitures — collections  illustrating 
the  customs  and  manners,  the  military  sci- 
ence, the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  thrifty 
arts  of  the  Chinaman  and  the  African,  the 
Indian  and  the  Mexican,  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  ; and  coins  of  all  metals — his- 
tories themselves  in  suggestive  epitome. 

Ascending  the  broad  staircase  in  the  ves- 
tibule, the  upper  story  is  reached.  Here, 
first  of  all,  one  enters  the  spacious  apart- 
ments which  embrace  a noble  and  wonder- 
fully comprehensive  collection  of  zoological 
specimens.  Darwin  must  have  reveled  in 
the  choice  varieties  of  the  ancestors  of  his 
race  which  here  glare  out  from  the  glass 
cases  on  every  side,  and  paid  especial  defer- 
ence to  the  immense  black,  and  certainly  al- 
most human,  gorilla  who  occupies  a conspic- 
uous position  in  the  middle  of  the  “ Central 
Saloon.”  He  has  stately  company  in  two 
enormous  stuffed  giraffes,  and  many  varie- 
ties of  apes,  monkeys,  antelopes,  goats,  and 
bears.  The  zoological  apartments,  which 
comprise  five  or  six  long  rooms,  are  scientif- 
ically classified,  and  there  are  few  known 
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leading  species  of  animals  which  are  not 
represented.  They  range  from  skeletons  of 
mastodons  and  megatheria  to  the  minutest 
fish  and  birds.  The  first  room  beyond  the 
Central  Saloon,  called  the  “ South  Zoologic- 
al Gallery,”  contains  a series  of  mammalia, 
with  an  especial  wealth  of  four-footed  quad- 
rupeds ; the  “Mammalia  Saloon,”  further  on, 
has  the  four-handed  auimals ; the  “ Eastern 
Gallery,”  the  bird  kingdom,  exhibited  in  or- 
ders, genera,  and  species,  from  the  eagle  to 
the  snow  - bird  ; the  “ Northern  Gallery,” 
comprising  five  rooms,  illustrating  insect 
architecture,  reptiles,  star- fish  and  encri- 
nites,  British  animals,  the  eggs  of  British 
birds,  a large  variety  of  insects  and  Crus- 
tacea, aud  sponges ; and  the  “ Shell  Room,” 
containing  fifty  tables  of  shells,  both  uni- 
valve and  bivalve,  and  an  exceedingly  curi- 
ous exhibition.  The  next  series  of  apart- 
ments contains  the  geological  collection, 
comprised  in  six  rooms,  the  fossil  remains 
being  exhibited  in  cases  on  the  walls,  and 
the  minerals  on  the  tables.  This  collection 
includes  specimens  of  the  extinct  and  mam- 
moth vegetable  products  which  flourished 
on  the  earth  in  remote  geological  periods, 
with  calamites,  enormous  ferns,  the  lepido- 
dendron,  and  coniferous  trees ; specimens  of 
meteoric  iron,  among  them  a part  of  a mass 
weighing  3300  pounds  which  fell  about 
half  a century  ago  near  Treves;  of  native 
copper,  silver,  and  gold,  sulphuric  crystals, 
silicates,  beryls,  emeralds — indeed,  the  whole 
range  of  general  species  of  discovered  min- 
erals ; fossils  of  mammalian  remains,  fishes, 
ichthyosauri,  the  dinornis,  elephants,  rep- 
tiles, bivalves,  and  so  on. 

Beyond  these  the  “ Egyptian  Rooms”  are 
entered,  and  here  again  the  archeologist  and 
antiquary  have  a wide  and  most  interesting 
field  of  observation.  There  are  fourteen 
glass  cases  containing  mummies  of  various 
ages  and  in  various  states  of  preservation, 
some  dried  to  black  crusts,  and  others  ghast- 
ly in  their  horrible  naturalness.  In  the 
cases  along  the  -walls  are  relics  exhibiting 
the  customs  and  usages  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Pt-olemys  and  Ramiseses,  among  them 
ornaments,  domestic  utensils,  official  and 
priestly  costumes,  works  of  art,  and  idols, 
porcelain  and  stone  figures,  articles  of  toilet, 
mirrors,  dye-cases,  and  hair-pins  ; here,  too, 
are  boxes  with  paiuts,  palettes,  ink-bottles, 
pen-cases,  writing  tablets ; trade  implements, 
such  as  a carpenter’s  mallets,  drills,  and  chis- 
els; the  Egyptian  housewife’s  needles  and 
thread,  and  Egyptian  infants’  dolls.  Bricks, 
terra  cotta  figures,  Greek  and  Etruscan 
bronze  - works,  and  mural  paintings  from 
Pompeii,  with  some  precious  pieces  of  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
“ Temple  Room,”  this  collection  having  been 
formed  and  given  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple.  Lovers  of  antique  vertu  would 
delight  in  the  “ Etruscan  Rooms,”  which  are 


literally  crowded  with  the  beautiful  vases 
which  are  so  rare  among  us,  and  so  highly 
prized  when  possessed.  These  vases,  found 
invariably  in  Etruscan  and  Grecian  graves 
and  tombs  (suggesting  thus  their  signifi- 
cance), and  for  the  most  part  over  two  thou- 
sand years  old,  are  of  all  heights,  from  an 
inch  or  two  to  six  or  seven  feet.  Students 
of  British  history  find  the  apartments  of  the 
British  and  medieval  collections  the  most 
attractive ; for  here  they  find  the  stone  tools 
and  warlike  implements  used  by  the  abo- 
rigines, ancient  British  pottery,  enamelings, 
and  porcelain ; paintings  of  the  era  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  the  victor  of  Cressy,  taken  from 
old  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Westminster ; and  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  ivory  carving.  The 
world-famous  Portland  vase  is  placed  in  thi6 
section ; this,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  was 
taken  from  an  old  tomb  near  Rome  three 
centuries  ago,  and  placed  in  the  Barberini 
Palace,  whence  it  was  taken  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  sold  it  to  the  Duchess  of 
Portland  for  1800  guineas ; the  duchess  gave 
it  to  the  Museum.  It  is  of  dark  blue  glass, 
has  seven  exquisitely  graceful  figures  in 
white  enamel,  and  is  considered  a wonder 
of  the  art.  The  “ Ethnological  Room”  has 
a very  interesting  collection  illustrating  the 
national,  domestic,  military,  and  religious 
customs  and  mechanical  arts  of  the  far  East 
and  the  far  West,  of  China  and  Tartary, 
aud  of  our  own  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  Polynesians ; and  in  the  “ Medal  Room” 
is  a bewildering  variety  of  coins,  among 
which  the  Roman  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are 
the  fullest  and  most  valued.  The  method 
and  logical  order  in  which  this  vast  collec- 
tion, illustrating  every  art,  science,  and  nat- 
ural phenomenon,  is  arranged  constantly 
strike  the  thinking  visitor ; there  is  mate- 
rial for  every  study,  above  all,  for  the  study 
of  man  as  he  has  been,  as  the  dominion  of 
arms  and  the  refinement  of  civilization  have 
passed  from  country  to  country  and  from 
continent  to  continent. 

When  Washington  Irving  wrote  his  paper 
on  “The  Art  of  Book-making”  in  the  “Sketch 
Book,”  and  said  of  the  British  Museum  Li- 
brary that  it  was  “ an  immense  collection  of 
volumes  of  ail  languages,  many  of  which  are 
now  forgotten,  aud  most  of  which  are  seldom 
read,”  the  library  contained  about  115,000 
volumes ; in  1835  the  number  had  swelled  to 
over  200,000;  and  to-day  the  sum  total  of 
volumes  exceeds  a million.  The  beginning 
of  the  library  was  the  Sloane  collection,  in 
1757,  said  to  be  50,000  volumes.  To  this  King 
George  II. — perhaps  because  he.  a dapper  lit- 
tle German,  couldn’t  read  English,  or,  if  he 
could,  cared  nothing  for  books,  nor  for  any 
thing  except  his  horses  and  his  fat  old  mis- 
tresses from  Faderland — added  the  royal  li- 
brary, which  had  been  accumulating  at  the 
palaces  ever  since  the  days  of  Henry  VII.. 
miserly  but  valiant  Richmond  of  the  play. 
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This  royal  library  is  very  carious : it  consists 
of  English  theological  and  historical  works, 
some  Latin  classics,  and  many  Spanish  and 
Italian  works,  besides  rare  vellum-bound  and 
illuminated  volumes,  presentation  copies  to 
their  majesties.  A yet  nobler  royal  gift  was 
made  to  the  Museum  by  George  IV.,  seven 
years  before  his  death  (1823),  of  the  splendid 
library  of  his  poor  old  father,  George  III. 
This  was  the  library  which  had  thrown  Sam- 
uel Johnson  into  such  an  ecstasy  on  a mem- 
orable occasion.  One  of  the  Museum  libra- 
rians says  of  it : “ The  library  of  George  III. 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  lit- 
erature, but  embraces  almost  every  species 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  a judicious  se- 
lection of  the  best  authors  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  science,  particularly 
in  history,  and  comprises  a rich  collection  of 
the  earliest  and  rarest  productions  of  the 
press.”  It  would  take  up  more  space  than 
is  at  our  disposal  to  enumerate  the  precious 
curiosities  of  this  library ; Caxton’s  books 
abound,  and  so  do  Wynkyn  de  Wade’s,  and 
Pynson’s.  Here  is  Le  Fevre’s  “ Troy”  (Cax- 
ton,  1470) ; the  “ Book  of  St.  Alban’s,”  1486 ; 
many  books  with  the  autographs  of  the  fa- 
mous owners  or  authors,  among  them  Lord 
Bacon,  Michael  Angelo,  Charles  I.,  Essex, 
Katherine  Parr,  Ben  Jonson,  Luther,  Milton, 
Newton,  Voltaire,  Swift,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  the  “first  Reformed  Prayer-Book  of 
Edward  VI.,”  printed  in  1549 ; and  a multi- 
tude of  others  not  less  curious.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  collection  includes  the  first 
edition  of  several  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and 
that  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Museum 
the  heading  “ William  Shakspeare”  fills  ttro 
folio  volumes.  There  are  first  editions  of  al- 
most every  famousEnglish  work  extant.  The 
Museum  contains  seventy-five  different  edi- 
tions of  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress”  in  English,  and 
twenty-nine  in  other  languages,  including 
Arabic  and  Bengalee ; seventy -two  of  “ Para- 
dise Lost”  in  English,  and  fifty-two  in  other 
tongues ; seventy-four  of  “ Robinson  Cru- 
soe” in  English,  and  twenty-six  in  other 
tongues — and  so  on  for  many  pages,  had  we 
the  pages  to  spare  in  which  to  inclnde  all 
that  is  curious  under  this  head.  From  the 
two  royal  libraries  one  may  observe  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  English  sovereigns. 
Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  an  attentive 
reader ; Henry  VIII.  read  very  little,  but  had 
enough  sense  to  preserve  his  father’s  books ; 
Charles  I.,  as  well  as  his  pedantic  father, 
James  I.,  liked  religious,  political,  and  phil- 
osophical works;  Charles  II.,  what  little  he 
read,  evidently  preferred  light  literature; 
George  HI.  probably  read  a great  deal  of 
history;  the  other  Brunswickers  nothing 
at  all. 

To  the  libraries  thus  united  at  the  Muse- 
um were  added  gradually  many  private  col- 
lections, some  of  which  have  already  been 
generally  mentioned.  Of  these  the  most  im- 


portant, perhaps,  was  that  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Grenville,  who  died  in  1846,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one,  after  a stirring  public  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Grenville  was  a relative  of  Pitt’s, 
and  was  the  English  plenipotentiary  who  ne- 
gotiated the  peace  between  America  and  En- 
gland, after  the  Revolution,  with  Dr.  Frank- 
lin ; he  was  afterward  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  Fox’s  “ cabinet  of  all  the  talents,” 
of  which  his  brother  was  Premier.  His  li- 
brary comprised  about  20,000  volumes,  and 
included  rare  editions  of  Homer,  ^Esop,  the 
Bible,  the  Latin  classics  (among  them  the 
Aldine  Virgil,  1505),  and  of  the  older  English 
poets  and  historians.  The  contributed  li- 
braries of  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  Tyrwhitt,  Sir  R. 
Musgrave,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  added 
many  valuable  works  and  series,  while  the 
annual  purchases  of  foreign  works,  and  the 
lawT  requiring  every  English  publisher  to 
furnish  copies  of  all  publications  gratis  to 
the  Museum,  increase  the  library  by  about 
20,000  volumes  a year.  Besides  the  collec- 
tion of  bound  volumes,  there  are  immense 
masses  of  pamphlets,  newspapers,  periodic- 
als, and  manuscripts.  The  newspaper  files 
are  replete  with  interest.  The  earliest  of 
these  Ixears  the  date  of  1601,  seven  years  be- 
fore Milton’s  birth,  and  when  Shakspeare 
w-as  in  his  prime.  Therein  may  be  found 
accounts  of  Elizabeth’s  state  balls,  where 
gallant  Raleigh  and  astute  Bacon  attended; 
the  discontents  of  Charles  I.’s  time  may  be 
traced — at  first-  obscurely  hinted,  then  grow- 
ing alw-ays  more  distinct,  until  the  catas- 
trophe comes ; the  sanctimoniousness  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  relapse  of  the  Restora- 
tion, may  be  noted ; you  may  find  echoes  of 
the  wars  of  factions  and  churches  in  the  days 
of  the  last  Stuart,  and  court  circulars  in 
which  Addison  is  presented  to  majesty,  and 
“literary  notis”  announcing  the  completion 
of  a new  poem  by  “ A.  Pope,  Esquire,”  or  a, 
biting  satire  by  “the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Swift ;”  hbw  “ last  night  Duke  Hamilton  and 
my  Lord  Mohun  fought  in  Hyde  Park — my 
lord  is  dead  of  his  wound and  then  you 
come  to  the  name  of  Pitt,  pitting  page  after 
page  with  the  brief,  preguant  name,  and  the 
Napoleonic  hurly-burly;  Waterloo,  in  the 
biggest  of  types  known  half  a century  ago ; 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  American  civil  war, 
and  the  fierce  battles  of  Frank  and  Teuton 
in  1870. 

The  manuscript  department  has  made 
many  a secret  and  sealed  book  of  the  past  a 
living  letter  in  the  hands  of  such  historians 
as  Hallam,  Froude,  Stanhope,  and  Leckey. 
Many  of  its  contents  are  contributions  by 
the  state  of  unofficial  memoirs  and  corre- 
spondence which  before  had  lain  musty  and 
neglected  in  the  State  Paper  and  other  of- 
fices. To  these  have  been  gradually  added 
private  collections  of  manuscripts  left  by 
statesmen,  chroniclers,  and  antiquarians,  of 
which  the  chief  are,  the  Cottonian  manu- 
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scripts,  collected  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
bought  by  the  nation  in  1701 ; the  Harleian 
manuscripts,  in  7639  volumes;  the  Lans- 
downe,  1245  volumes;  the  Royal,  1950  vol- 
umes ; the  Sloane,  4100  volumes ; the  Arun- 
del, 550  volumes ; the  Burney,  524  volumes ; 
the  “Additional”  (miscellaneous),  15,000; 
and  4000  “ Oriental”  manuscripts.  The  ex- 
hibition of  some  of  the  manuscripts  and  let- 
ters of  which  the  Museum  is  the  repository, 
in  the  library  apartments  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  hall,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  building.  There  are  choice  specimens 
of  the  original  works  and  handwritings  of 
the  famous  in  war,  literature,  politics,  and 
royalty,  carefully  preserved  in  glass  cases, 
and  visible  to  all  the  world.  The  believer 
in  the  theory  that  handwriting  is  an  index 
of  character  has  here  a fertile  field  for  study. 
Here  is  an  old  mortgage  deed,  bearing  the 
quaint  and  almost  illegible  signature,  “ Will- 
iam Shakespeare ;”  and  just  by,  an  agreement, 
written  and  signed  by  John  Milton,  in  which 
he  disposes  of  “ Paradise  Lost”  (April,  1667) 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  the  terms  of  sale  being 
five  pounds  down,  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  were  sold,  and  five  pounds 
additional  for  each  additional  thirteen  hun- 
dred sold.  Samuel  Rogers,  who  bought  this 
document  for  one  hundred  guineas,  present- 
ed it  to  the  Museum.  The  old  feudal  days 
are  vividly  reproduced  by  the  original  char- 
ters granted  to  the  barons  by  William  Rufus 
and  Henry  I. ; and  more  curious  than  all  is 
the  identical  Magna  Charta,  wrung  from 
John  Lackland,  old  and  yellow,  the  writing 
almost  gone,  torn,  musty,  but  still  bearing 
the  marks  of  royal  assent  in  the  illumina- 
tion and  a pitiful  remnant  of  the  royal  seal. 
There  is  a legal  document  signed  by  Ed- 
mund Spenser,  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Sterne’s  “ Sentimental  Journey,”  Johnson’s 
t tragedy  of  “Irene,”  Scott’s  “Kenilworth,” 
Pope’s  “ Iliad,”  Macaulay’s  History,  and  one 
of  Ariosto’s  longer  poems ; a dispatch  writ- 
ten in  Wellington’s  own  hand  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo ; and  in  the  same  case  a plan  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  drawn  with  pen  and 
ink  by  its  victor,  Lord  Nelson  and  Bronte ; 
the  original  “ Basilikon  Doron,”  the  literary 
“royal  gift”  of  James  I.  to  a grateful  na- 
tion ; the  will  of  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ; 
the  wise  diary,  in  a very  handsome  hand,  of 
John  Locke ; Frederick  the  Great’s  pedant- 
ries, written  in  atrocious  French,  and  in  a 
small,  nervous,  cramped  hand ; the  journal, 
in  an  ill-spelled,  soldierly  scrawl,  of  unfortu- 
nate young  Monmouth,  who  tried  to  conquer 
the  crown  of  England ; a poem  of  Tasso’s ; 
autographs  of  almost  every  English  sover- 
eign from  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  to  her 
present  majesty,  of  Peter  the  Great,  Cather- 
ine de  Medicis,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Charles 
XII.,  and  a host  of  French  Heurys  and  Lou- 
ises; characteristic  letters  of  Raleigh,  Wol- 
sey,  Knox,  Leicester,  Montrose,  Bacon,  New- 


ton, Johnson, Voltaire,  Marlborough,  and  Ru- 
pert ; of  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyck,  and 
Hogarth;  of  Leibnitz,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Goethe,  and  Schiller ; of  Racine,  Cor- 
neille, and  Moli&re;  of  Dryden,  Addison, 
Swift,  and  Pope ; the  Pitts  and  the  Foxes, 
Sheridan  and  Burke,  Byron,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Scott.  The  curiosities  of 
this  and  the  contiguous  apartments,  in  the 
shape  of  illuminated  books,  prints,  engrav- 
ings, illustrations,  specimens  of  decoration 
and  binding,  are  an  epitomized  history  by 
example  of  the  progress  of  the  various  arts 
which  enter  into  the  science  of  book-mak- 
ing, and  the  reproduction  of  painting  and 
sculpture  on  paper. 

The  great  reading-room  of  the  Museum  is 
the  almost  daily  resort  of  many  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  names  are  famous  here  as 
there,  yet  such  is  the  democracy  of  its  gov- 
ernment, the  humblest  and  obscurest  of  au- 
thors, would-be  authors,  amateur  dabblers 
in  books,  and  mere  pleasure-seeking  novel- 
readers  may,  by  complying  with  certain 
forms,  jostle  the  world-renowned  poet  at  the 
threshold,  or  sit  cheek  by  jowl  with  an  es- 
sayist and  reviewer  in  the  luxurious,  leath- 
er-bound arm-chairs  provided  for  all  the 
world.  One,  as  he  sits  there,  is  sometimes 
startled,  as  he  refreshes  his  eyes  a moment 
by  glancing  off  his  book  and  round  upon  his 
neighbors,  to  see  just  beside  him  a familiar 
face — a face  that  has  many  a time  looked 
out  on  him  from  frontispieces  of  lialf-calf 
volumes,  or  in  the  windows  of  photographers 
and  bookstores.  So,  cozily  ensconced  in  a 
spacious  fauteuil,  with  a pile  of  books  which 
have  been  summoned  from  the  vasty  ocean 
of  surrounding  shelves  scattered  about  the 
desk,  have  I many  times  recognized  these 
histoiic  faces.  More  than  once  the  rotund 
figure  and  fat,  red,  Falstaff  features  of  Mark 
Lemon  bustled  by ; I have  seen  the  tall,  boy- 
ish form,  deathly  white  adS  thoughtful,  yet 
youthful  face,  of  Swinburne,  sitting  close  over 
his  books ; Browning,  true  poet’s  face,  calm, 
deep,  large,  dark  eyed,  gray-haired,  and  gray- 
bearded  ; Lewes,  the  philosopher,  and  his  il- 
lustrious wife,  George  Eliot ; Froude,  seem- 
ing more  like  a scholarly  New  Englander 
than  like  an  Old  Englauder,  with  fine,  con- 
templative, pale,  thinnish  features,  and  a 
sharp,  penetrating,  brown  eye;  once,  the 
venerable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  head 
and  form  of  Carlyle,  with  large  brow',  deep- 
sunken  eyes,  and  shaggy  white  hair  aud 
beard;  Charles  Reade,  with  his  full  face, 
small  eyes,  aud  bald  crown;  and  Wilkie 
Collins,  with  full  beard  and  mustache,  large, 
round,  blue  eyes,  and  quick,  prompt  manner. 

The  small  collection  at  Montague  House 
was  not  accessible  to  the  literary  world 
without  much  red  tape  aud  difficulty.  In 
July,  1759,  there  were  only  five  readers  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  reading-room. 
Only  the  privileged  few  could  reach  it.  As 
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the  accumulations  of  curiosities  and  books 
went  on,  the  aristocratic  old  mansion  be- 
came crowded  to  excess.  But  no  steps 
were  taken  to  improve  the  accommodations 
nntil  1*45,  when,  after  much  agitation  of 
the  conservative  British  mind,  Montague 
House  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  anti  the 
present  palace  erected  on  its  site,  the  build- 
ing being  completed  in  1847.  Even  this  was 
found  too  small  to  properly  accommodate  the 
now  greatly  increased  library.  The  room 
was  all  taken  up  by  the  antiquities,  tlic 
arts,  the  sciences.  It  was  not  till  1854  that 


Parliament  was  induced  to  make  a grant  of 
ovfcr  £ 100,000  for  new  buildings  and  fittings, 
which  included  £61,000  “for  the  erection  of 
a building  within  the  interior  quadrangle” 
(the  Museum  being  built  as  a hollow  square), 
“for  the  purpose  of  affording  increased  ac- 
commodation.” 

The  new  reading-room  was  thereupon  be- 
gun, and  completed  in  three  years,  receiv- 
ing additional  grants,  which  brought  the 
expense  of  its  erection  up  to  the  sum  of 
£ 150,000.  If  was  constructed  mainly  of 
iron*  with  brick  arches  between  the  main 
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ribs,  supported  by  twenty  iron  piers,  hav- 
ing a sectional  area  of  ten  superficial  feet 
to  each,  including  the  brick  casing — two 
hundred  feet  in  all.  The  form  of  the  read- 
ing-room is  circular ; it  is  crowned  by  a mag- 
nificently vast  and  noble  dome,  whose  diam- 
eter is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  its 
height  one  hundred  and  six,  being  inferior 
in  diameter  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  by 
only  two  feet,  and  of  larger  dimension  by 
one  foot  than  the  dome  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Peter.  The  circular  room  contains  a 
million  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  of  space; 
and  the  outlying  rooms,  used  for  book  de- 
positories, contain  750,000  cubic  feet  more. 
Over  two  thousand  tons  of  iron  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  apartment,  the 
weight  of  the  materials  comprised  in  the 
dome  being  four  thousand  two  hundred 
tons,  giving  a weight  of  two  hundred  tons 
resting  upon  each  pier.  This  immense 
apartment  does  not  entirely  fill  the  quad- 
rangle formed  by  the  four  wings  of  the 
Museum  building,  spaces  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  being  left  for  ventilation  and 
air  on  all  sides.  The  roof  contains  two 
separate  spherical  and  concentric  air-cham- 
bers, extending  over  the  whole  surface,  one 
to  equalize  the  temperature  during  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  out-of-doors,  the  other  to 
carry  off  the  vitiated  air  from  the  reading- 
room.  The  sky-lights,  lanterns,  and  win- 
dows throughout  the  building  Are  double 
glass,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  condensation. 

Entering  the  front  yard  of  the  Museum  by 
the  high,  gilt-tipped  gate,  you  pass  along  a 
paved  walk,  and  ascend  the  spacious  flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  main  entrance. 
You  puli  open  the  swinging  door,  and  find 
yourself  in  the  high,  gray,  somewhat  gloomy 
vestibule,  whence  branch  off  to  right  and 
left  the  galleries,  crowded  with  the  collected 
curiosities  and  wonders  of  the  world.  But 
directly  before  you  is  a long,  matted  passage- 
way, guarded  at  the  nearer  end  by  two  red- 
faced  men  in  uniform.  These  permit  you  to 
pass  if  you  are  provided  with  a reading-room 
ticket ; or  if  you  merely  wish  to  take  a peep 
at  the  huge  domed  room,  a superior  custo- 
dian may  easily  be  found  to  conduct  you  to 
the  inner  door.  In  the  passage-way  is  a ta- 
ble, whereon  are  pamphlets,  guides,  cata- 
logues, manuscript  lists,  and  so  on,  descrip- 
tive of  the  library,  for  sale  at  trifling  prices. 
A little  further  is  a little  apartment  opening 
on  the  corridor  where  a highly  respectable 
old  functionary,  with  the  (in  England)  rath- 
er ornamental  red  nose  and  white  neck-tie, 
•and  having  a large  metal  label  hanging  on 
his  breast,  receives  and  tickets  the  hats, 
cloaks,  umbrellas,  and  canes  of  the  incomers, 
a significant  notice  on  the  wall  forbidding 
any  one  to  fee  him  for  this  service. 

At  the  glass  door  you  stand  still,  amazed 
at  the  scene  before  you.  Whatever  one  may 
have  imagined  that  reading-room  to  be,  1 1 


think  it  will,  at  first  sight,  strike  him  with 
wonder.  The  other  side  of  the  room  seems 
literally  a great  distance  off;  the  dome  im- 
presses with  real  awe,  so  high  is  it,  so  vast 
its  proportions,  so  perfect  its  gigantic  sym- 
metry. Then  the  bewildering,  nnconceived 
multitude  of  books — shelves  on  shelves,  tier 
after  tier,  section  after  section,  story  on 
story — rising  from  the  floor  to  the  curve  of 
the  dome ; compact,  complete  through  the 
whole  immense  circle ! 

The  arrangements  and  fitting  up  of  the 
interior  of  the  reading-room  appear  to  have 
taxed  and  rewarded  the  ingenuity  of  some 
master  planner,  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  are  they.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
circle  is  a circular  inclosure,  within  which, 
on  a raised  platform,  are  the  desk  of  the  su- 
perintendent, and  the  counters  where  are 
stationed  the  clerks  and  attendants.  Along 
these  counters  you  may  see  piles  of  books,  to 
be  delivered  in  due  order  to  the  readers,  or 
to  be  returned  in  due  order  to  the  shelves. 
Outside  these  circular  raised  counters,  with 
an  interval  of  space  between,  is  another 
circle  of  counters  on  the  floor,  and  outside 
this,  with  another  interval,  a third  circle  of 
counters.  These  have  open  shelves  under- 
neath, where,  in  long  rows,  are  the  ponderous 
tomes,  ranged  completely  around  the  circles, 
which  comprise  the  catalogue  of  the  libra- 
ry. These  are  at  first  bewildering  enough. 
Indeed,  one  has  to  learn  the  science  of  using 
this  reading-room  before  he  can  use  it  at 
all.  The  mysteries  of  pitching  upon  the 
right  tome,  and  of  learning  the  at  first  in- 
comprehensible numbers  and  hieroglyphics 
with  which  they  are  filled,  require  time 
and  patience  ; indeed,  it  is  a sort  of  prelim- 
inary drilling  to  teach  one  how  to  study  the 
books  themselves  with  method.  Several  of 
these  large  tomes  are  catalogues  to  the  cat- 
alogues; and  by  them,  in  process  of  time, 
one  gets  to  learn  how  to  find  a subject  or 
author  with  little  difficulty  and  delay.  Some 
of  the  shelves  under  the  counters  contain 
gazetteers,  dictionaries,  and  indexes  of  many 
sorts.  On  the  counters  are  placed  pens  and 
ink,  and  printed  tickets,  having  on  one  side 
the  regulations  to  be  observed  by  readers  in 
applying  for  and  returning  the  books  or 
manuscripts,  and  on  the  other  a form  to  be 
tilled  up  with  certain  particulars  describing 
the  works  sent  for,  and  stating  the  number 
of  the.  desk  the  reader  has  chosen.  The 
readers’  seats  and  tables  diverge  as  radii 
from  these  central  counters  toward  the  cir- 
cumference. There  are  thirty-five  of  these 
tables ; eight,  thirty-four  feet  long,  accom- 
modate each  sixteen  readers  on  either  side  ; 
nine,  thirty  feet  long,  fourteen  readers ; two, 
thirty  feet  long,  eight  readers  (these  two 
being  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
lady  readers) ; sixteen,  six  feet,  accommo- 
dating two  readers  each.  There  is  in  the 
reading-room  ample  and  comfortable  pro- 
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freely  controlled  by  valves.  Beneat  h the 
feet  is  a tubular  foot-rail  passing  from  end 
to  end  of  the  rows  of  desks,  wherein,  in  cold 
weather,  is  introduced  a current  of  warm 
water,  of  great  comfort  to  the  damp  feet  just 
out  of  the  snow.  The  catalogue  counters 
are  supplied  with  a similar  ventilating  and 
heating  apparatus,  their  pedestals  them- 
selves  being  tubes,  which  communicate  with 
the  air-chamber  below.  The  whole  reading- 
room  is  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes,  set  in 
radiating  lines.  A shaft,  sixty  foot  high, 
supplies  the  fresh  aiiL  and  the  apparatus  ad- 
mits a supply  of  £reS»  air  for  five  hundred 
persons  at  the  rate  of  ten  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. Summer  ventilation  is  provided  for  fry 
steam-pipes,  w hich  on  the  roof  and  dome  are 
heated,  and  extract  the  foul  air.  On  the  side 


vision  for  about  three  hundred  readers  at 
one  time ; each  desk  gives  a space  of  over 
four  feet  to  its  occupant.  A division  or 
screen  runs  longitudinally  across  the  desks, 
dividing  one  row  of  readers  from  the  oppo- 
site row ; froth  rows  facing  toward  the 
screen.  This  screen  is  provided  with  a 
hinged  desk,  graduated  on  racks,  and  a 
leather-covered  shelf,  which  folds  into  the 
sereenvfor  holding  books.  An  inkstaud  is 
fixed  in  the  screen  next  this  shelf,  with  peu- 
boldera  containing  quills  freshly  distributed 
every  morning.  The  desk  is  broad  and 
covered  with  black  leather.  It  is  made  of 
iron,  and  its  frame- work  contains  air-distrib- 
uting channels,  contrived  so  that  the  ven- 
tilation is  iit  the  tap  of  the  screen,  above 
the  heads  of  the  readers ; this  apparatus  is 
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of  the  room  farthest  from  and  opposite  the 
entrance  is  an  inclosed  corridor  running 
from  the  superintendent’s  desk  in  the  cen- 
tre to  a door  at  the  circumference.  This  is 
used  by  the  officers  and  attendants,  who 
through  it  proceed  in  from  and  out  to  the 
surrounding  apartments,  whence  most  of  the 
books  called  for  by  the  readers  are  taken. 
When  the  reader  has  tilled  his  printed  form, 
he  hands  it  to  one  of  the  attendants  at  the 
central  desk.  By  him  it  is  passed  to  another 
attendant,  whose  task  it  is  to  search  out 
and  bring  in  the  works  called  for.  They  are 
laid  on  the  central  desks,  and  are  carried  by 
still  another  corps  of  employes  to  the  read- 
er’s desk,  which  has  been  designated  on  the 
printed  ticket.  I may  as  well  describe  this 
printed  ticket.  On  one  side  are  the  regula- 
tions— that  the  reader  must  not  ask  for  more 
than  one  work  on  the  same  ticket ; that  the 
heading  of  the  work  wanted  must  be  tran- 
scribed from  the  catalogues,  with  as  much  of 
the  title  as  is  necessary  to  its  identification  ; 
that  the  form  must  be  tilled  in  a plain,  clear 
hand ; and  that  before  thd*  reader  leaves  the 
room  he  must  return  each  book  or  set  of 
books  to  an  attendant,  when  he  will  obtain 
the  corresponding  ticket  (which  he  has  sent 
in  for  the  books,  and  which  is  retained  at 
the  desk),  the  reader  being  responsible  for 
the  books  as  long  as  the  ticket  remains  un- 
canceled. They  are  canceled  with  a blue 
lead-pencil,  and  returned  on  receipt  of  the 
books.  The  reader  is  ^further  admonished 
that  he  must  on  no  account  take  a book  or 
manuscript  out  of  the  reading-room ; and 
further,  that  permission  to  use  the  reading- 
room  will  be  withdrawn  from  auy  person 
who  writes  or  makes  marks  on  any  part  of  a 
printed  book  or  manuscript.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  printed  ticket  is  the  blank  form, 
which  must  be  tilled  by  stating  the  press 
mark,  heading,  and  title  of  the  work  wanted, 
place  and  date  of  its  publication,  its  size 
(whether  8vo,  or  12mo,  or  what),  the  date, 
signature,  and  number  of  desk.  I may  add 
that,  the  reader  may  choose  any  desk  which 
he  may  find  vacant ; and  that  the  rows  of 
desks  are  designated  by  letters,  A,  B,  C,  etc., 
while  each  desk  is  numbered  1,  2,  3,  etc. ; 
and  the  desk  is  identified,  say,  as  D 3,  or  G 6, 
which  enables  the  attendant  to  find  it  with- 
out difficulty. 

The  process  is,  then,  simply  this:  the 
reader  first  selects  his  desk,  and  notes  its 
number,  and  the  letter  designating  its  row. 
He  then  goes  to  the  catalogues,  which  are  in 
manuscript,  and  constantly  added  to,  and  as 
he  finds  the  books  that  he  wishes  to  consult, 
fills  up  for  each  work  (no  matter  how  many 
its  volumes)  one  of  the  printed  forms.  He 
may  thus  order  as  many  books  as  he  chooses. 
He  hands  the  forms  in,  returns  to  his  desk, 
and  waits.  It  usually  takes  about  half  an 
hour  before  the  books  are  laid  before  him. 
Meanwhile  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  wander 


along  the  shelves  in  the  circnlar  room,  take 
down  any  he  pleases,  consult  them,  or  carry 
them  to  his  desk  to  read.  This  is  a precious 
privilege,  for  here  are  ranged,  iu  methodical 
divisions,  most  of  the  standard  works  on  the 
various  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  the 
reviews,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  diction- 
aries of  all  languages,  biographical  works, 
encyclopedias,  Parliamentary  records,  topo- 
graphical works,  and  fictions.  A chart  of 
the  room  is  found  on  the  catalogue  counters. 
This  shows  in  sections,  and  between  the  ra- 
diating rows  of  desks,  the  various  divisions 
of  the  shelves.  For  instance,  the  shelves 
between  row  A and  row  B might  be  histor- 
ical works,  between  B and  C philosophical, 
between  C and  D fiction,  and  so  on ; so  that 
a glance  at  the  chart,  and  then  at  the  letters 
marked  at  the  head  of  each  row  of  desks, 
shows  at  once  where  any  particular  class  of 
works  may  be  found.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a more  simple  or  more  perfect  system. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  read- 
ing-room and  the  adjacent  apartments  (in- 
cluding the  room  of  typographical  curiosi- 
ties and  antiquities,  where  one  sees  the  fa- 
mous autographs — the  Magna  Charts,  Shaks- 
peare’s  signature,  and  so  on)  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  three-quarters  of  a million.  This 
enormous  figure  does  not  include  the  almost 
countless  tracts,  pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and 
newspaper  files.  In  one  year  11,000  vol- 
umes and  27,000  parts  of  volumes  were  add- 
ed to  this  great  estate  of  learning ; while 
counting  every  acquisition,  pamphlet  as  well 
as  volume,  the  total  reached  163,000!  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  great  “dome 
room”  alone  is  about  80,000.  Many  of 
these  are,  however,  inaccessible  to  the  direct 
procurement  of  the  reader,  being  in  upper 
tiers  reached  by  light  iron  staircases  and 
galleries  only  used  by  the  attendants.  Of 
the  volumes  within  the  reach,  and  accessible 
to  the  free  use,  of  the  reader  there  are  some 
20,000.  The  structure  of  the  book-cases  is, 
to  one  interested  in  interior  architecture, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  marvels 
of  the  Museum.  They  are  very  simply  built, 
the  uprights  being  formed  of  malleable  iron, 
galvanized  and  framed  together,  having 
beechen  wood  fillets  inserted  between  the 
iron  to  receive  the  brass  pins  on  which  the 
shelves  rest.  The  frame-work  sustains  the 
iron  perforated  floors  of  the  light  galleries, 
a part  of  which  is  a clear  space  between  the 
back  of  the  shelves  and  the  flooring,  by  which 
the  light  of  the  rear  sky-lights  is  thrown 
down  the  backs  of  the  books  on  each  tier,  so 
that  the  lettering  may  be  distinct  through 
the  book  ranges.  The  shelves  themselves 
are  of  galvanized  plate,  edged  with  wain- 
scot, covered  with  ni8set-colored  leather,  and 
having  attached  a “ book  - fall.”  Wadded 
pads  are  set  at  either  end  of  the  shelves  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  binding  when  the  books 
are  taken  out  or  restored  to  their  places. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  the  external  walls,  the 
book-cases  are  double,  the  books  being  placed 
on  both  sides,  and  an  iron-work  lattice  fixed 
for  their  separation  longitudinally.  A curi- 
ous statistician  has  discovered  that  the  edi- 
fice contains  three  lineal  miles  of  book-cases 
eight  feet  high,  and  twenty-five  miles  of 
shelves ; and  descending  to  a still  minuter 
detail,  calculated  that  the  leaves  of  the  vol- 
umes therein,  placed  edge  to  edge,  would 
extend  25,000  miles,  or  more  than  thrice  the 
globed  diameter. 

The  decorat  ion  of  this  great  reading-room 
has  been  well  cared  for,  and  is  throughout 
characteristic  of  that  sort  of  substantial  and 
solid  elegance  in  which  the  English  delight, 
and  which  is  an  “ English  trait.”  The  superb 
interior  dome — -.the  architectural  marvel  of 
the  place — is  ‘relieved  by  light  colors,  and 
adorned  with  pure  and  tasteful  gilding; 
this  gives  a cheerful  tinge  to  the  whole  vast 
apartment.  The  concave  of  the  dome  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  broad  stripes  by  moulded 
ribs,  gilded  with  unalloyed  gold-leaf,  the 
edges  fringed  with  a leaf-pattern  scalloped 
edge.  Each  stripe,  or  section,  has  a circu- 
lar-headed window,  with  three  panels  above 
(the  central  medallion -shaped),  bordered 
with  gilt  mouldings,  the  field  of  the  panels 
being  sky-blue,  and  the  margins  a deep 
cream -color.  The  central  medallion  at  the 
top  has  the  royal  monogram,  alternated  with 
the  imperial  crown.  The  lower  cornice  is 
massive  and  gilded ; and  the  compartments 
of  the  dome,  the  ribs  and  bases,  the  book- 
cases and  galleries,  the  panels  and  railings, 
are  all  richly  adorned  with  cheerful  colors, 
the  purest  gilding,  and  elaborate  (but  not 
gingerbread)  ornamentation. 

Thus  is  this  splendid  boon,  given  to  the 
nation  by  the  nation,  surrounded  by  every 
accessory  to  render  its  use  easy  and  practi- 
cable, its  occupancy  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able, and  its  sphere  harmonious  with  the 
purpose  for  which  it  exists.  That  it  is  ap- 
preciated, one  only  needs  to  look  through 
the  glass  door  and  observe  the  human  busy 
bees  sucking  in  the  sweets  which  they  find 
in  books.  In  the  course  of  a year  between 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons make  use  of  the  reading-room.  An  av- 
erage day’s  attendance  comprises  some  two 
hundred  persons.  The  utmost  order,  deco- 
rum, and  quiet  method  prevail.  One  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  library  has  the  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  reading-room,  who 
is  always  to  be  found  at  the  superintendent’s 
desk  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  To  him  is 
confided  not  only  the  general  task  of  over- 
seeing that  the  attendants  perform  their 
duty  with  order  and  celerity,  and  preserving 
the  decorum  of  the  room — he  also  is  charged 
with  the  special  duty  of  assisting  the  read- 
ers in  their  researches. 

The  rules  of  admission  as  a reader  to  the 
readiug-room  are  broad  and  liberal,  and  in- 
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terpose  no  obstacle  to  any  student,  however 
humble  and  obscure,  who  honestly  desires 
to  use  its  privileges.  Those  privileges  are 
quite  as  accessible  to  foreigners  as  to  Lon- 
doners. 

The  reading-room  is  open  on  every  week- 
day except  certain  church  holidays,  and  the 
first  weeks  in  January,  May,  and  September 
(for  putting  in  order  and  repairs),  from  nine 
till  four  in  the  winter,  five  in  fall  and  spring, 
and  six  m summer. 

With  all  the  English  conservatism  and 
hesitation  in  establishing  popular  institu- 
tions, and  love  of  restricting  and  hedging 
about  with  conditions  and  qualifications 
great  public  privileges,  no  city  of  our  re- 
public can  show  a more  substantial  or  more 
liberally  managed  public  benefit  than  this 
reading-room.  The  reality  of  its  freedom, 
its  order,  and  its  entire  adaptability  to  an- 
swer its  purpose,  impress  one.  Here  is  one 
place  where,  without  fee  or  favor,  the  hum- 
ble student  and  the  foreign  scholar  may 
partake  of,  and  luxuriate  in,  the  wealth  of 
England;  may  participate  in  the  marvel- 
ous range  of  lore,  in  every  tongue,  of  ev- 
ery art  and  science,  which  her  wealth,  nobly 
bestowed,  has  collected.  I can  think  of  no 
happier  destiny  for  the  ardent  lover  of  books, 
for  a historian,  a man  of  science,  a statisti- 
cian, a novelist,  or  a mere  student  absorptive 
but  not  fruitful,  than  to  have  cozy  lodgings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Russell  Square,  a satisfac- 
tory English  landlady,  and  a ticket — daily 
used — to  the  reading-room.  He  may  sit  in 
one  of  the  roomy  fauteuils  as  luxuriously  as 
the  West  End  lord  in  his  velvet-lined  ma- 
hogany, and  may  look  round  with  a sense  of 
ownership  (for  their  use  and  fruits  are  freely 
his)  upon  a far  prouder  possession  of  learn- 
ing than  the  greatest  West  End  lord  can 
boast.  He  is  in  goodly  company ; for  here 
burrow,  almost  invariably,  the  scholars,  ro- 
mancers, philosophers  of  England.  He  sits, 
coequal  in  his  privileges,  with  the  British 
aristocracy  of  brain.  He  is  served  as  faith- 
fully and  as  quickly  as  is  the  minister  of 
state  by  his  favorite  private  secretaries. 
There  is  the  whole  day  long  to  revel,  un- 
interrupted if  he  will,  in  his  beloved  stud- 
ies, in  a tranquil  and  studious  sphere,  out 
of  hearing  of  the  bustle  of  the  streets,  though 
here  is  busiest  London  roaring  all  about 
him.  If  he  grows  weary  for  the  while  of 
his  books  and  the  quiet,  he  may  walk  out 
and  wander  through  those  seemingly  endless 
corridors  where  are  literally  crowded  the  an- 
tiquities of  Egypt  and  of  Phoenicia,  of  An- 
tioch and  Afghanistan,  of  Athens  and  Rome ; 
where  are  collected  the  marvels  of  geology 
and  of  mechanical  science,  of  biology  and 
the  arts,  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern.  He 
may  read  up  his  subject  in  the  reading-room, 
and  stepping  into  a neighboring  corridor,  find 
it  practically  illustrated  in  the  glass  cases 
whioh  surround  him. 
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No.  289— A VISION. 

I HAD  lost  all  hope  of  inheriting  my  an- 
cle’s estate  at  Martinique  when,  through 
some  mysterious  freak,  he  left  it  in  his  will 
to  an  utter  stranger,  Paul  Wade  by  name, 
who  had  lived  with  my  uncle  since  the  death 
of  my  cousin  Athalie  in  New  York.  This 
stranger  seemed  to  be  beloved  as  a son  by 
my  uncle,  and  it  was  probable  that  this  beau- 
tiful inheritance  would  be  forever  estranged 
from  the  name  and  family  of  Gervase.  It 
was  therefore  a delightful  surprise  to  me  to 
receive  a letter  from  Mr.  Wade,  inviting  me 
to  visit  him  at  Martinique,  stating  that  his 
health  was  failing,  and  he  would  be  glad  if, 
as  his  rightful  heir,  I would  remain  with 
him  and  take  charge  of  the  estate.  I lost 
no  time  in  hastening  to  him,  and  finding  him, 
although  very  reticent  and  preoccupied  in 
his  manner,  a most  excellent  fellow  at  heart, 
was  careful  not  to  pester  him  with  intrusive 
questions. 

We  got  on  very  well  together,  and  he  was 
even  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  he  enter- 
tained a sincere  regard  for  me,  for  which  I 
was,  in  good  truth,  very  grateful. 

This  happened  one  night  in  the  library  at 
Martinique.  We  had  been  sitting  there  si- 
lently together.  About  us  there  was  every 
luxury  conceivable;  the  grounds  outside 
were  in  themselves  an  earthly  paradise  ; but 
somehow  I had  fallen  into  a singular  reverie. 
I looked  for  a while  at  the  ghostly  shadows 
of  the  trees  upon  the  garden  walk  outside. 
They  seemed  in  the  weird  moonlight  to  be 
dancing  an  elfish  measure  to  the  melancholy 
cadence  of  the  waves  breaking  upon  the  dis- 
tant shore.  The  silence  became  oppressive. 

“ Perhaps  you’ll  laugh  at  me,  Paul,”  I said, 
“ but  in  a sentimental  way  I believe  in  ghosts. 


letters  that  were  put  into  the  frame,  hurried 
me  out  of  the  room  again,  and  bock  to  our 
table  in  the  library. 

“I  need  these,”  he  said,  seating  himself, 
and  placing  the  letters  before  him,  “ to  com- 
plete the  history  of  the  picture  you  saw  just 
now.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  I said.  “ You  forgot 
to  allow  me  to  see  it.  I must  confess,”  I 
added,  yielding  to  a reasonable  curiosity,  “ 1 
should  like  to  very  much.” 

u It  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  me,” 
he  rejoined,  quickly,  “ as  you  will  see  when 
you  hear  the  following  story :” 

I entered  the  city  of  New  York  (Mr.  Wade* 
continued)  one  cold  night  in  December.  Un- 
der the  black,  cold,  infinite. sky  that  night 
there  was  not  a creature  more  absolutely 
friendless  than  I.  Between  me  and  starva- 
tion there  rested  a very  little  money,  a crude 
idea  of  color,  some  talent  in  drawing,  and  a 
resolute  will  to  become  a painter.  1 was  in 
search  of  a studio  in  the  great  metropolis. 
All  that  I needed  was  a garret  with  an  up- 
per light,  and  this  I stumbled  upon  in  an 
old  house  in  West  Broadway.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  induce  the  miserable  old  Frenchman 
that  kept  the  store  below  to  let  me  have  the 
room.  He  wanted  to  thrust  me  into  every 
nook  in  the  old  barrack  but  the  garret,  th©' 
very  one  that  was  necessary  to  me.  The 
man  was  old,  with  little  piercing  gray  eyes, 
skin  like  a piece  of  parchment,  and  a nose 
I and  chin  that  almost  met.  Greed  of  the 
most  rapacious  and  repelling  kind  was  writ- 
ten upon  every  line  of  his  face.  I offered 
him  a month’s  rent  in  advance  for  his  gar- 
ret, and  the  sight  of  the  money  finished  the 
; bargain.  He  signed  the  receipt  with  his 
| shaky  skeleton  claws.  His  name  was  Bap- 


Not  the  fellows  that  stalk  about  in  white 
sheets,  you  know,  but  the  communion  of  a 
heavenly  spirit  with  an  earthly  one.” 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  earnestly. 
Then  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me  across 
the  library  table. 

ts  I like  you  very  much,  Antoine,”  he  said, 
“ and  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  you 
are  to  inherit  the  estate.  I became  its  own- 
er through  just  such  a communion  as  you 
spoke  of — through  the  agency  of  a spirit.” 

I dropped  his  hand,  and  poured  out  for 
myself  some  wine. 

“ Come  with  me,”  he  cried,  snatching  up  a 
candle ; and  following  him  through  the  spa- 
cious corridor,  I entered  the  bed-chamber  of 
my  host.  It  fronted  the  sea,  and,  although 
plainly  furnished,  was  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive room  in  the  house.  Immediately 
over  the  mantel  was  a large  picture  covered 
with  some  fleecy  drapery,  through  which  I 
could  see  the  faint  outline  of  a dead  woman 
lying  upon  a velvet  pall.  Without  raising 
the  curtain  that  concealed  the  picture,  he 


tiste  Perrfet. 

Having  procured  possession  of  my  room, 
I proceeded  to  explore  it.  A matter  of  five 
minutes  finished  the  research.  It  was  largo 
and  square,  and  gloomy  to  desolation.  A 
dim  light  struggled  in  from  the  upper  win- 
dow through  the  dirt  and  grime  of  ages. 
The  dingy  boards  were  full  of  cracks  and 
holes;  the  old  black  rafters  concealed  an 
army  of  spiders,  and  the  immense  festoons 
of  webs  were  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  ta 
call  forth  a species  of  admiration.  An  old 
wooden  bedstead  leaned  up  against  the  wall 
in  one  corner;  in  another  reclined  a chair 
minus  a back.  This  comprised  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  An  open  fire-place  yawned, 
before  me,  suggestive  of  the  genial  warmth 
| that  poverty  denied  me.  I looked  about  me 
1 dejectedly.  What  a horrible  future  loomed 
up  before  me  I To  pass  day  after  day  in 
this  dingy  den,  perhaps  in  the  end  to  die 
here  of  starvation ! I,  who  loved  light  and 
warmth  and  luxury,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
desolation  of  this  abominable  garret!  I 


thrust  his  hand  under  it,  and  grasping  some  started  up  and  fled  from  the  house.  I went 
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out  in  the  cold  December  night,  and  walked 
restlessly  up  and  down,  arguing  with  myself 
manfully.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  I went 
back  to  my  garret  with  a few  candles  and 
some  crackers.  I resolved  firmly  that,  come 
what  might,  that  garret  for  the  time  should 
be  my  home.  It  was  after  ten  when  I lay 
down  upon  the  bed  in  the  corner  and  strove 
to  sleep.  I found  it  impossible.  It  was 
too  cold.  There  was  but  one  blanket,  and 
that  of  the  thinnest  and  most  miserable 
quality.  A fierce  wind  rattled  at  the  win- 
dows and  swept  through  the  room.  My 
very  bones  ached,  and  shaking  as  if  with 
an  ague,  I strove  in  vain  to  chafe  a little 
warmth  into  my  limbs.  I lay  thus  wide 
awake  for  a couple  of  hours. 

Suddenly  I felt  a singular  numb  sensation 
creeping  over  me.  A delicious  warmth 
spread  itself  about  me,  crept  into  my  lungs, 
• and  lifted  the  oppression  from  my  chest.  I 
felt  as  if  transported  from  that  terrible  region 
in  Dante’s  “ Inferno,”  where  the  lost  are  im- 
bedded in  eternal  fields  of  ice,  to  the  realms 
of  paradise.  The  thought  struck  me  that 
I had  gone  through  with  the  preliminary 
torture  of  freezing,  and  had  reached  that 
fatal  stage  of  numbness  which  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  a blissful  reaction.  I re- 
solved not  to  struggle  against  it  in  the  least. 
If  death  had  come  to  me  in  this  shape,  it 
was  too  comfortable  to  resist. 

I became,  however,  gradually  conscious 
of  a feeling  that  startled  me.  I was  certain 
there  was  something  or  somebody  in  that  room 
with  me  ! 

This  fancy  was  a troublesome  one,  for  to 
prove  the  truth  of  my  conviction  I was  com- 
pelled to  get  out  of  bed  and  search  the  room. 
I aroused  myself  from  my  trance  reluctantly, 
and  strove  to  reach  the  mantel,  where  I had 
left  my  candle  and  matches.  As  I groped 
along  the  floor  my  hand  suddenly  came  in 
contact  with  something  like  drapery.  I 
started  back  wondering,  and  recalled  to  my- 
self the  utter  bareness  of  the  room  when  I 
went  to  bed.  Then  I again  stretched  forth 
my  hand.  I distinctly  felt  a hard  substance 
— a square  beam  of  wood,  with  folds  of  cloth 
hanging  about  it.  Resolving  to  see  this 
strange  article  of  furniture,  I got  upon  my 
feet  and  walked  directly  to  the  wall,  feeling 
my  way  around  the  room  until  I reached 
the  mantel.  Lighting  my  candle,  I looked 
eagerly  about  me.  Not  a trace  of  any  thing 
could  be  seen.  The  room  was  as  bare  and 
desolate  as  ever.  More  bare  and  desolate, 
for  it  was  colder  than  before.  I went  back 
to  bed  again,  and  shivered  there  till  morn- 
ing. The  next  day  I passed  in  a futile  effort 
to  paint.  I arranged  my  easel,  stretched  my 
canvas,  ^aid  out  my  colors,  and  endeavored 
to  sketch  out  the  outlines  of  a picture.  The 
effort  was  a wretched  one,  and  I went  out 
for  a walk. 

Passing  my  landlord  on  the  rickety  stairs, 


it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  of  him  the  meaning 
of  the  singular  piece  of  furniture  I had  found 
in  my  room  the  night  before. 

“Tell  me,  Mr.  Perrfet,”  I said,  “do  you 
keep  a ghost  up  in  my  garret  ?” 

He  started  back,  an  ashy  pallor  in  his  face. 

“ Don’t  get  frightened,”  I hastened  to  add ; 
“ it’s  only  the  ghost  of  a table  or  couch,  or 
something  in  the  furniture  line ; I can  swear 
I felt  two  posts  of  wood  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  some  sort  of  drapery  about  them.” 

Mr.  Perrfet  did  not  reply,  and  I went 
through  the  store  out  into  the  street.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  my  landlord  did  not  do  a 
very  thriving  business,  as  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  wretchedness  seemed  to  reign 
in  the  great  barren  room.  It  was  something 
in  the  pawnbroker  way,  as  there  were  bun- 
dles and  boxes  with  tickets  upon  them ; but 
a look  of  mould  and  desolation  was  upon 
every  thing. 

Getting  back  about  nightfall,  I lighted  my 
candle,  with  a bustling  attempt  at  cheer  that 
was  pitiably  abortive.  The  fact  was,  I was 
never  made  to  rongh  it  in  solitude  of  this 
miserable  kind.  Then  it  was  impossible  to 
fight  against  the  cold  that  reigned  in  my 
garret.  It  made  the  teeth  chatter  in  my 
head,  the  blood  congeal  in  my  veins,  and  I 
looked  back  with  longing  to  the  feeling  of 
relief  I had  felt  upon  the  previous  night.  I 
was  glad  when  the  time  came  for  me  to  creep 
under  my  wretched  blanket.  My  delight 
may  be  imagined  when,  after  suffering  an 
agony  of  cold,  I felt  suddenly  again  the  de- 
licious warmth  of  the  night  before — the  soft 
air,  the  impalpable,  vague  luxury  of  my  for- 
mer trance.  I remained  perfectly  quiet,  re- 
solving this  time  not  to  move. 

But  against  my  will,  although  I resolute- 
ly strove  against  it,  I became  conscious  that 
the  something  of  the  night  before  was  in  the 
room  with  me  again ; and  although  I would 
much  rather  not  have  investigated  the  mys- 
tery, I was  in  a manner  compelled  to  again 
get  out  of  bed  and  grope  about  the  floor. 

Suddenly  my  hand  touched  the  drapery  of 
cloth,  and  in  withdrawing  it  I felt  again  the 
beam  of  wood. 

I confess  I was  startled.  I resolved  to 
grasp  it,  whatever  it  was,  and  drag  it  with 
me  to  the  light.  But  upon  endeavoring  to 
move  it,  I found  it  was  impossible — either  it 
was  too  heavy,  or  it  was  fastened  to  the  floor. 

I passed  my  hand  along  the  folds  of  cloth, 
and  found  they  extended  for  several  feet. 
The  beams  of  wood  seemed  to  support  a 
few  boards  at  the  top,  over  which  this  cloth 
was  thrown.  I got  upon  my  feet,  and  placed 
my  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  boanls.  I drew 
back  suddenly.  An  icy  chill  struck  to  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones.  I retreated  to 
the  wall  again,  and,  reaching  the  mantel, 
lighted  my  candle  and  looked  about  me. 

Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  was  to  be 
seen! 
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I remained  in  the  chair  all  night. 

The  next  night  I left  my  candle  burning, 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  bare  room,  felt 
nothing  but  the  cold. 

I suffered  so  much  with  cold,  disappoint- 
ment, and  baffled  curiosity  that  when  night 
came  again  I resolved  to  put  away  my  can- 
dle. If  darkness  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  mystery,  there  should  be 
the  most  Stygian  obscurity. 

Nevertheless,  when,  upon  shivering  for  a 
time,  I felt  suddenly  the  familiar  warmth 
envelop  me,  the  luxurious  atmosphere  creep 
in  at  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  I trembled.  I 
confess  it,  I was  seized  with  a nameless  ter- 
ror. Chill  after  chill  crept  down  my  back, 
a peculiar  sensation  went  through  my  scalp. 
I felt,  so  to  say,  my  hair  rising  upon  my  head. 

This  physical  cowardice  did  not,  however, 
deter  me  from  pursuing  my  task,  nor  did  it 
detract  from  my  eagerness  and  anxiety  to 
solve  the  whole  mystery  of  that  presence  in 
the  room. 

I got  out  of  my  bed  and  crept  softly  over 
the  floor.  Some  intuitive  instinct  impelled 
me  to  use  no  haste,  make  no  noise.  Gentle- 
ness and  courtesy,  reverence  and  chivalry, 
were  needed  here,  not  coarseness,  nor  rude 
strength,  nor  brutality.  I reached  the  dra- 
pery, and  extended  my  hand  along  the  sub- 
stance which  it  covered.  Suddenly  the  dra- 
pery stopped.  My  hand  fell  an  inch  or  two, 
and  touched  a face  colder  than  marble. 

It  was  a dead  body  which  that  drapery 
covered,  and  which  lay  upon  those  boards 
in  my  room. 

I had  known  it  the  night  before.  I had 
looked  forward  to  it  confidently,  but  could 
not  subdue  the  ague  that  seized  upon  my 
limbs.  An  icy  sweat  covered  me.  I was 
again  overcome  with  fear,  and  retreated  to 
the  mantel.  When  I lighted  the  candle,  I 
was,  of  course,  alone,  and  I cursed  my  cow- 
ardice bitterly. 

A week  after  I had  become  familiar  with 
the  presence,  and  had  grown,  horrible  as  it 
may  seem,  to  look  forward  to  its  coming. 
Why  not  ? Desolate,  abandoned,  despairing 
as  I was,  it  saved  me  from  madness.  It 
brought  me  warmth  and  dreamful  ease.  It 
was  food  for  my  mind,  consolation  to  my 
heart.  If  the  living  had  cast  me  off,  the 
dead  had  come  to  comfort  me.  I passed 
hour  after  hour  alone  with  it,  and  grew  fa- 
miliar with  it  as  with  a companion.  It  was 
the  body  of  a young  girl.  The  outlines  of 
the  face  were  smoothly  rounded,  the  features 
delicate  and  small ; the  lids  of  the  eyes  were 
large  and  full,  and  the  lashes  fine  and  long. 
The  teeth  were  regular  and  perfect;  and 
even  the  tiny  ear  was  a marvel  of  exquisite 
form.  The  hair  I felt  must  be  of  a soft  gold- 
en color : it  had  not  the  vigor  of  black  or 
brown,  and  passed  through  my  hand  like 
meshes  of  silk  or  floss.  I could  not  see  it. 
I could  see  nothing ; but  instinct — fancy — 


who  can  tell  what  it  was  ? — taught  me  every 
line  of  the  form,  every  color,  every  grace,  of 
my  nightly  companion. 

Ah,  how  gracious  and  good  was  that  poor 
dead  girl  to  me  l Thus  early  deprived  of 
life  and  the  gladness  of  being,  she  wandered 
back  and  brought  her  sweet  spirit  to  min- 
ister to  mine.  Some  divine  womanly  pity 
led  her  to  seek  out  the  most  wretched  creat- 
ure upon  earth,  to  shed  light  and  joy  upon 
his  path. 

At  last  a divine  inspiration  seized  upon 
me.  Since  all  her  loveliness  was  mine,  why 
not  copy  it!  I resolved  to  paint  her,  to 
have  her  for  my  own  forever. 

Then,  behold  a happy  man  at  last ! My 
dingy  garret  was  transformed  into  a palace 
of  light.  Day  after  day  I lingered  at  my 
work,  forgetting  to  eat  or  drink  in  my  glad- 
ness. Day  after  day  the  picture  grew,  until 
at  last  I saw  her ! A sweet  pale  face,  the 
soft  low  brow  shadowed  with  a cloud  of 
golden  hair,  a delicate  sensitive  mouth  and 
rounded  chin,  the  glory  of  her  eyes  hidden 
by  the  transparent  lids,  a face  and  form 
beautiful  as  a woman’s  and  holy  as  an  an- 
gel’s, abided  upon  my  easel.  The  day  upon 
which  I finished  it  I was  wild  with  delight. 
I waited  for  the  night  with  feverish  eager- 
ness, for  I wanted  to  tell  my  pale  cold  girl 
all  that  I had  done  for  her. 

But  alas J when  night  came  I sought  her, 
and  she  was  not.  My  hand  wandered  in 
vain  for  the  familiar  drapery : it  had  van- 
ished with  its  sweet  burden  foreven  I 
sought  my  candle,  and  lighted  it  with  trem- 
bling fingers.  If  she  had  gone  from  my 
picture,  I must  have  died  with  sorrow,  but 
she  was  there  to  gladden  my  eyes  and  com- 
fort my  heart. 

What  if  it  was  the  picture  of  a dead  wom- 
an with  her  pall  about  her!  To  me  she 
might  have  been  lying  asleep  upon  a couch 
of  velvet  in  an  atmosphere  of  luxury  and 
perfume.  I had  i>ainted  her  as  she  came  to 
me,  all  cold  and  pale,  but  filling  me  with 
warmth  and  gladness. 

But  I was  starving — literally  starving.  I 
had  not  a penny  left  with  which  to  buy  food, 
and  my  greedy  old  landlord  was  clamoriug 
for  his  rent.  He  forced  his  way  into  my 
room  one  morning,  and  cast  his  sacrilegious 
eyes  upon  my  picture.  He  was  cowardly 
enough  to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  put  out  his 
hands  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

“ Why,  you  miserable  man,”  I said,  “ are 
you  afraid  of  a picture  f ” 

He  staggered  out  upon  the  landing. 

“ Trust  me  for  a little  while,  Mr.  Perrfct,”  I 
said,  u and  I will  pay.” 

He  wrung  his  hands,  and  declared  he 
wanted  no  money,  but  begged  of  me)  for  the 
love  of  God,  to  go  and  leave  him  in  peace. 
He  called  Heaven  to  witness  he  was  poor, 
miserably  poor. 

“ All  that  you  see  below  is  not  mine,”  he 
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cried,  piteously ; “ they  are  my  customers’, 
on  the  faith  of  a man  1” 

“ Then  let  me  also  be  a customer,”  I said, 
taking  from  my  pocket  a silver  watch. 
“ What  will  you  give  me  for  this  ?” 

To  my  surprise,  he  wrung  his  hands  to- 
gether, and  held  them  up  to  me  pleadingly. 

“ What  do  you  want  for  it  f”  he  whined. 
“ I am  so  miserably  poor ! It  is  worth  noth- 
ing. What  do  you  want  for  it  f” 

“ It’s  worth  ten  dollars,”  I said,  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  into  the  store.  He  seemed 
in  a terror  of  excitement ; and  after  giving 
me  the  ten  dollars  appeared  to  hesitate 
about  taking  the  watch.  I left  him  watch- 
ing me  as  I went  down  the  street  to  get  my 
frugal  provisions  for  the  week. 

When  I returned,  a grim  silence  prevailed 
in  the  house,  but  I was  too  much  preoccu- 
pied to  notice  it. 

I had  resolved  to  place  my  picture  in  the 
Academy.  If  you  should  ask  me  why,  I 
could  not  tell,  but  something  determined 
me  to  ask  for  its  admittance,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived. They  even  praised  it,  and  ticketed 
it  with  a number. 

“ What  name  T”  they  asked. 

“ Ah ! I do  not  know,”  I replied. 

The  obliging  gentlemen  looked  at  it  a 
while,  then  at  me,  wonderingly.  “ Suppose 
we  call  it i A Vision  V ” said  one  of  them. 

“ But  does  not  a vision  imply  something 
seen!”  I asked. 

“Well,  won’t  they  see  your  painting t” 
he  replied.  “ At  all  events,  it’s  a nice  fanci- 
ful name,  and  I’m  a judge  of  these  things.” 

He  seemed,  in  a grandiloquent  sort  of  way, 
good-natured  enough,  and  I thanked  him  for 
his  suggestion. 

Presently  I stood  before  my  picture,  and 
found  it  was  called,  “ No.  289 — A Vision.” 
Beside  it  was  a dreamy  landscape,  a bit  of 
island  scenery,  all  soft  and  glowing  and 
beautiful,  as  befitted  some  region  of  the  sun. 
I know  not  how  it  was,  but  I fancied  my  poor 
child  enjoyed  the  nearness  of  that  dream  of 
an  enchanted  island. 

I left  her  there,  and  went  back  to  my  old 
home.  The  store  upon  the  ground-floor  was 
closed,  the  shutters  were  up,  and  as  I passed 
the  door  of  the  back-room  I saw  that  it  was 
empty.  I went  through  into  the  store,  and 
that  also  was  empty.  All  the  bundles  and 
tickets  were  gone ; but  upon  the  counter  lay 
my  silver  watch.  I looked  upon  it  in  be- 
wilderment. What  did  it  all  mean  ? If  the 
old  Frenchman  had  fled  with  the  goo«ls  of 
his  qustomers,  why  not  take  mine  also  t He 
had  paid  me  its  nominal  value.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  this  spasmodic  honesty  t 
What  fearful  mystery  enveloped  every  thing 
in  this  dreary  old  house  T Why  did  he  shrink 
from  me  with  terror  ? and  why  was  he  wild 
with  fear  at  the  sight  of  a picture  T 

I went  up  to  my  garret,  and  found  the 
desolation  there  insupportable. 


Since  the  sweet  phantom  refused  to  come 
to  me  again — since  all  that  remained  to  me 
of  her  rested  in  that  great,  warm,  luxurious 
gallery — since  that  wretched  man  had  fled, 
why  should  I cling  to  the  old  habitation  t 
I felt  that  excitement  and  semi-starvation 
had  already  done  enough  for  my  brain,  and 
determined  to  shake  this  dust  and  phantasy 
from  me.  I would  go  out  in  the  clear,  cold 
sunshine,  and  labor  and  hope  and  live  like 
the  human  creatures  about  me.  That  day  I 
left  the  house  in  West  Broadway,  and  took 
a cheap  lodging  up  town.  For — shall  I con- 
fess it  ? — I was  unable  to  get  to  work  in  ear- 
nest until  I had  again  with  me  all  that  I 
could  have  of  my  friend.  Let  me  once  have 
her  picture,  the  very  coinage  of  my  love  for 
her,  as  my  daily  companion,  and  I felt  that 
I could  do  any  thing.  I haunted  the  Acad- 
emy night  and  day,  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  time  when  I could  carry  away  my  prize. 
I parted  with  a valuable  ring,  and  lived  fru- 
gally again — in  poverty,  loneliness,  almost 
in  despair.  For  at  times  a bitter  agony  as- 
sailed me.  How  insatiable  is  man ! I be- 
gan to  regret  that  she  was  dead.  I felt  a 
vague  yearning  when  I thought  of  the  sweet, 
cold  face,  the  still  hands.  Bitter  sobs  rose 
in  my  throat.  I felt  my  heart  bursting 
within  me.  She  was  the  only  woman  I had 
ever  loved,  and  I did  not  even  know  her 
name.  She  could  not  tell  me,  for  she  was 
dead.  Without  doubt  she  was  dead ! 

I knew  I was  losing  flesh  and  spirits  day 
by  day.  I knew  that  in  the  old  village 
where  I was  born  no  one  would  recognize 
the  gaunt,  shabby,  wild-eyed  man  for  the 
joyous,  hopeful  youth  that  only  a few  years 
ago  seemed  filled  with  the  ruddiness  of  life. 
I felt  at  times  a desperate  longing  to  rid 
myself  of  my  reveries  and  dreams.  This 
strife  for  gold  seemed  to  me  a manly  thing 
then,  full  of  vigor  and  common-sense  and 
courage.  I envied  the  waiter  at  the  cheap 
eating-house,  the  negro  that  carried  in  coal ; 
and  going  down  upon  the  dock  one  day,  I 
joined  a body  of  men  who  trundled  barrows 
to  and  fro  a great  ship  that  lay  near  by, 
and  shouted  and  strained  my  muscles  with 
the  rest.  All  in  vain ; my  physical  power 
was  too  weak,  the  tension  upon  my  nerves 
too  strong.  All  I gained  hy  my  day’s  labor 
were  blistered  hands,  aching  joints,  a singu- 
lar dizziness  in  my  head,  and  a dollar  and 
fifty  cents ! 

When  I entered  my  room  that  night  I 
found  this  note  upon  my  table : 

“Mr.  Paul  Wade: 

“ Dear  Sib,— I have  learned  that  your  picture  in  the 
Academy,  * No.  289— A Vision,’  ia  In  the  possession  of 
the  artist  I desire  to  purchase  it  An  early  reply 
will  much  oblige,  Yours  very  truly, 

* 44  Antoine  Gebvash. 

44  Blake  Hotel.” 

The  idea  of  parting  with  my  picture  for 
gold  was  ludicrous  enough  to  make  me  laugh, 
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if  I had  not  forgotten  how.  I immediately 
Bent  this  reply : 

“ M.  Antoine  Qtrvaoe: 

“ Dkab  Si*,— The  picture,  ‘No.  289— A Vision,’  is 
not  for  sale.  Your*  truly,  Paul  Wadi.” 

Within  an  hour  I received  the  following 
reply : 

“Mr.  Paul  Wade: 

“ Dkab  Si*,— Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  grant 
me  an  early  interview  at  my  hotel  ? 1 would  not  ask 
this  favor  if  my  health  permitted  me  the  pleasure  of 
calling  upon  you.  As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  me  to  see  you  soon,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  come  at  the  hour  of  four  this  evening,  and  shall 
await  your  coming  with  anxiety. 

“Yours  very  sincerely,  Auto  ink  Gebvabk. 

“ Blank  Hotel.” 

A lingering  respect  for  the  rules  of  civil- 
ization compelled  me  to  comply  with  this 
last  request,  and  punctually  at  four  I went 
to  the  hotel.  1 asked  for  M.  Gervase,  and 
was  shown  into  a private  parlor.  Almost 
immediately  there  entered,  from  au  adjoin- 
ing room,  a tall,  thin  gentleman,  with  an  air 
of  subdued  grief  that  relieved  the  otherwise 
haughty  and  severe  expression  of  his  face. 
There  was  something  familiar  to  me  in  his 
large  brown  eyes.  He  wore  a velvet  dress- 
ing-robe, trimmed  with  fur,  for  which  he 
apologized,  stating  that  his  health  was  deli- 
cate, and  that  he  came  from  a warm  climate. 

“ I am  from  the  island  of  Martinique,”  he 
said,  “ and  I hope  soon  to  return,  and,  with 
your  permission,  take  with  me  your  picture.” 

“ That  can  not  be,”  I replied.  “ I will  not 
part  with  it.” 

“ Oh,  pardon  me,”  he  exclaimed,  with  emo- 
tion ; “ I must  have  it.  I could  not  leave  it  in 
the  possession  of  another.” 

“ I can  not  part  with  it,”  I repeated. 

“ Will  you  pardon  me,”  he  said,  “ and  not 
deem  me  impertinent,  if  I ask  why  T” 

“Because  it  is  dear  to  me,”  I replied, 
frankly.  “It  is,  I may  say,  necessary  to 
me.” 

“ As — as  a thing  of  art  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,”  I answered ; “ and  as  a thing  of  af- 
fection.” 

He  started,  and  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

“Will  you  do  me  the  favor,  the  very  great 
favor,  to  explain  wha^you  mean  ?”  he  said. 

“No,”  I replied;  ‘^>r  the  simple  reason 
that  you  would  not  understand  me,  and 
would  consider  me  a madman.” 

“Ah,  Sir,”  he  said,  “if  I could  induce  you 
to  give  me  your  confidence ! Tell  me.  Is — 
is  the  picture  a portrait  t” 

“ No — yes,”  I said,  scarcely  knowing  how 
to  reply.  “It  is,  and  yet  it  is  not.  I assure 
you,  Sir,”  I added,  impatiently,  “ the  origi- 
nal of  that  picture  can  be  nothing  to  any 
one  but  me — to  me  she  is  every  thing  I” 

“ Ah,  great  Heaven !”  he  said,  grasping  a 
cane  and  leaning  heavily  upon  it.  “You  say 
i Bhe — ■’  Tell  me,  then,  who  is  she  t What 
is  her  name  f where  did  you  first  find  her  f 


and  where  is  she  now  ? Let  me  look  upon 
her,  in  the  name  of  God !” 

“ That  would  be  impossible,”  I said.  “ I 
can  not.” 

“You  can  not!”  he  said,  rising  from  his 
seat  and  approaching  me.  “ Are  you,  then, 
determined  that  my  life  shall  be  the  sacri- 
fice to  your  obstinacy  and  cruelty  f Since  I 
have  seen  your  picture  I have  neither  tasted 
food  nor  slept,  and  you  will  not  in  pity  an- 
swer these  few  simple  questions !” 

“ Sir,”  I replied,  also  rising  from  my  seat 
and  confronting  him,  “ I will  do  that  which 
you  desire  of  me;  but  I warn  you  it  will 
only  lead  you  to  consider  me  a madman.  I 
do  not  know  who  is  the  original  of  my  pic- 
ture. I do  not  know  her  name  or  her  coun- 
try. I found  her  first  in  the  dead  of  night, 
in  a dark,  bare,  gloomy  garret,  lying  upon  a 
few  boards  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
covered  with  a heavy  drapery  of  some  kind. 
It  seemed  like  cloth,  but  I can  not  describe 
it  accurately,  for  I could  not  see  it — I could 
only  feel.  She  lay  quite  still  and  motion- 
less, for  she  was  dead.” 

The  old  gentleman  trembled,  and  fell  back 
into  his  chair.  He  looked  at  me  with  hor- 
ror that  seemed  tempered  with  pity. 

“ Did  I not  tell  you,”  I said,  interpreting 
the  expression  of  his  face,  “ that  you  would 
think  me  a madman  f” 

“ Nay,”  he  replied,  gently,  “ we  are  all  a 
little  mad.  Is  it  not  so  f You  have  a good 
and  noble  face,  and  will  not,  I think,  refuse 
me  your  picture,  when  I tell  you  why  I de- 
sire it.  Listen,  I beg  of  you,  and  you  will 
see  that  you  can  not  withhold  it  from  me. 
My  name  is  Antoine  Gervase.  I live  at  the 
island  of  Martinique.  Twenty  years  ago 
Heaven,  in  giving  me  a daughter,  took  from 
me  a beloved  wife.  This  little  one  was  the 
only  tie  that  bound  me  to  life.  We  lived  to- 
gether in  our  beautiful  home  as  the  blessed 
are  said  to  live  in  paradise.  But  we  may  not 
be  too  happy  here,  lest  we  find  life  too  sweet 
to  resign  it.  My  daughter  fell  into  delicate 
health,  and  the  air  of  our  island  was  not 
found  beneficial  for  her  in  summer.  We  de- 
termined to  spend  the  hot  months  at  the 
North.  Four  years  ago  we  embarked  for  New 
York.  The  voyage  was  unusually  long  aud 
tedious,  and  upon  our  arrival  I was  afraid  to 
take  my  poor  Athalie  to  a public  hotel.  A 
fellow-passenger  directed  me  to  a quiet  place 
near  the  landing.  It  was  kept  by  a French- 
man, and  although  his  appearance  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  distrust,  he  was  afterward 
of  great  service  to  me.  Although  the  place 
was  a poor  one,  I was  enabled,  with  plenty 
of  money,  to  give  my  daughter  every  luxury 
and  care  that  her  health  demanded.  All  in 
vain ; she  grew  worse,  and  died.” 

M.  Gervase  was  silent  for  a time.  Over- 
come with  emotion,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  cane.  I looked  upon  him  with  unspeak- 
able yearning. 
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“ Tell  me,”  I said.  “ Were  yon  enabled  to 
remain  with  your  daughter  during  her  ill- 
ness ? Was  she  under  your  immediate  care  ?” 

“ I never  left  her  for  a moment,”  said  M. 
Gervase,  “ until — until  she  left  me.  Then  I 
became  for  a time  utterly  helpless,  and  was 
confined  to  my  bed,  while  they  prepared  my 
child  for  her  last  sad  journey — for  I took 
her  home  with  me  to  Martinique : her  last 
words,  her  dying  prayer  was  to  sleep  there 
nnder  her  own  sunny  sky.  She  rests  there 
now,  in  a strip  of  land  by  the  sea  that  she 
loved  well.  But  before  she  was  shut  away 
from  my  sight  forever  I was  carried  to  see 
her,  and  I swear  to  you,  Sir,  as  she  lay  there 
upon  her  velvet  shawl,  pure  and  beautiful 
as  an  angel,  just  so  she  lies  in  your  picture. 
The  dead  girl  created  by  a fantasy  of  your 
brain  is  the  exact  prototype  of  my  daughter 
Athalie.  Will  you,  then,  still  refuse  to  me 
the  portrait  of  my  daughter  ?” 

“ No,”  I said,  slowly  getting  upon  my  feet 
and  leaving  the  room ; “ you  shall  have  it.” 

Then  I stumbled  out  into  the  street.  Stag- 
gering along  like  a drunkard  or  a madman, 
faint  with  hunger  and  excitement,  I saw 
.suddenly  before  me  a little  mean  shrunken 
figure  of  a man.  His  parchment-like  skin, 
his  loose,  thin  lips,  his  long,  hooked  nose, 
loomed  upon  me  like  a figure  in  a magic 
lantern.  He  moved  like  an  automaton. 

“ I have  been  waiting  for  you,”  he  said, 
clutching  my  arm  with  his  long,  bony  fingers. 
“ If  I tell  you  where  you  may  find  her,  will 
you  swear  not  to  harm  me?  That  is  her 
father  in  there.  Does  he  know  I took  away 
the  body  of  his  daughter?  Has  he  come 
after  me  ?” 

“ He  knows  nothing,  Baptiste  Perrbt.” 

“ But  you  are  the  devil,”  he  went  on ; “ you 
put  her  in  a picture.” 


“Tell  me  where  I may  find  her,”  I de- 
manded. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  eagerly ; “ what  harm  did  I 
do  ? Wasn’t  it  a wicked  thing  to  put  away 
all  those  jewels?  When  folks  were  poor 
and  starving — she  was  covered  with  gems, 
and  the  shawls  were  worth  fortunes  of 
money — what  matters  it  after  one  is  dead, 
so  long  as  enough  ground  covered  her  ? I 
sent  the  box  and  I kept  the  body,  but  I buried 
it  afterward  decently  in  a cemetery.  I’ll  tell 
you  where,  if  you  promise  not  to  hurt  me.” 

A silence  fell  upon  the  library  at  Mar- 
tinique. The  face  of  Paul  looked  so  cold 
and  pale  in  the  moonlight  that  I hastily 
poured  out  for  him  a goblet  of  wine.  He 
put  it  aside  with  his  hand. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  calmly,  “she  was 
stolen  by  this  miserable  man  for  the  jew- 
els she  wore — stolen,  and  put  away  among 
strangers,  while  her  father  took  the  empty 
casket  to  the  dear  land  she  loved  so  well. 
It  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  came 
to  me  for  help,  and  that  is  all,  Antoine.  I 
brought  her  to  her  father.  He  was  good 
enough  to  call  me  his  son,  and  beg  of  me 
not  to  leave  him.  When  he  died  I placed 
him  by  her  side — over  there,  where  you  hear 
the  sea.  There  is  room  there  for  another — 
only  me — and  I have  it  for  a certainty  that 
I shall  not  wait  long.  That  is  why  I have 
told  you  all  this,  so  that  you  may  hold 
sacred  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.” 

A fortnight  later  Paul  died.  Whether  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  or  that  he  put  it 
away  quietly,  I do  not  know,  but  when  we 
found  him  dead  upon  his  bed,  the  picture 
had  disappeared  from  over  the  mantel,  and 
could  not  be  found.  I confess  I was  not 
sorry. 


OLD  KENSINGTON. 

By  MISS  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

TRUST  ME. 

THE  much -talked -of  tea  was  standing, 
black  as  the  waters  of  oblivion,  in  the 
tea-pot  when  they  rejoined  Mrs.  Palmer.  Phi- 
lippa was  sitting  t6te-&-t6te  with  Raban,  and 
seemed  chiefly  perturbed  at  having  been  kept 
waiting,  and  because  John  Morgan  had  car- 
ried off  Rhoda. 

“ I can’t  think  why  he  did  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  crossly ; “ it  is  much  pleasanter  all 
keeping  together,  and  it  is  too  silly  of  that 
little  Rhoda  to  make  such  a disturbance.  As 
if  George  would  have  said  any  thing  to  an- 
noy her,  with  all  of  us  present!  Tell  me 
what  did  really  happen,  Robert.  Why  was 
I not  sent  for  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  George  was  a good  deal  to 


blame,”  said  Robert,  in  a confidential  voice. 
“ I only  came  up  after  the  fracas,  but,  from 
what  I hear,  I am  afraid  he  had  been  drink- 
ing at  the  bar.  Dolly  can  tell  you  more  than 
I can,  for  she  was  present  from  the  begin- 
ning.” 

Dolly  was  silent:  she  could  not  speak. 
Frank  looked  at  her,  and  saw  her  blush  pain- 
fully. He  was  glad  that  Miss  Yanborough 
should  be  spared  any  farther  explication, 
and  that  Mrs.  Palmer  beckoned  him  into  a 
window  to  tell  him  that  the  Admiral  had  the 
greatest  horror  of  intemperance,  and  that  she 
remembered  a fearful  scene  with  a Kitma- 
ghar  who  had  drained  off  a bottle  of  her 
eau-de-Cologne.  “Dear  George,  unfortu- 
nately, was  of  an  excitable  disposition.  As 
for  the  poor  Admiral,  he  is  perfectly  ungov- 
ernable when  he  is  roused,”  said  Mrs.  Palin- 
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She  was  kissing  her  hand  over  the  balusters, 
and  dropping  all  the  wax  as  she  went  along. 

Robert  came  up  to  Dolly,  who  was  stand- 
ing in  the  hall.  “ Good-night,”  he  said.  “ It 
might  have  been  a pleasant  day  upon  the 
whole  if  it  had  not  been  for  George.  Yon 
must  get  him  to  apologize  to  Rhoda,  Dora. 
I mean  to  speak  very  plainly  to  him  when  I 
see  him  next.” 

His  calmness  exasperated  her  as  he  stood 
there  with  his  handsome  face  looking  down 
a little  reproachfully  at  her  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes. 

“ Speaking  won’t  do  a bit  of  good,  Rob- 
ert,” she  said,  hastily.  “Pray  don’t  say 
much  to  him — ” 

“ I wonder  when  you  will  learn  to  trust 
me,  Dora,”  said  her  cousin,  taking  her  hand. 
u How  shall  we  ever  get  on  unless  you  do  ?” 

" I am  sure  I don’t  know,”  Dolly  answered, 
wearily  ; “ we  don’t  seem  to  want  the  same 
things,  Robert,  or  to  be  going  together  a 
bit.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  V1  said  Henley.  “ I 
think  you  are  tired  and  out  of  spirits  to- 
night and  he  turned  away,  looking  hurt. 

With  a sudden  reaction  Dolly  caught  hold 
of  his  arm  with  both  hands.  “ Robert ! Rob- 
ert ! Robert !”  she  said,  holding  him  fast,  and 
looking  as  if  she  could  transform  him  with 
her  eyes  to  be  what  she  wanted. 

“ Silly  child,”  he  answered,  “ I don’t  think 
you  yourself  know  what  yon  want.  Good- 
night. Don’t  forget  to  be  ready  in  time  to- 
morrow.” 

Then  he  was  gone,  having  first  looked  for 
his  umbrella,  and  the  door  banged  upon  Rob- 
ert and  the  misty  stars,  and  Dolly  remained 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Frank 
Raban’s  words  had  borne  fruit,  as  sensible 
words  should  do.  “ Trust  me,”  he  had  said ; 
and  Henley  had  used  the  same  phrase,  only 
with  Robert  M Trust  me”  meant  believe  that 
I can  not  be  mistaken ; with  Frank  “ Trust 
me”  meant  trnst  in  truth  in  yourself  and  in 
others.  Dolly,  with  one  of  those  quick  im- 
pulses which  come  to  impressionable  people, 
suddenly  felt  that  all  along  she  had  been 
mistaken.  It  would  have  been  better,  far 
better,  from  the  beginning  to  have  told 
Lady  Sarah  every  thing.  Marker  came  up 
to  shut  bolts  and  put  out  the  lights.  Dolly 
looked  up,  and  she  went  and  laid  her  tired 
head  on  the  old  nurse’s  shoulder,  and  clung 
to  her  for  an  instant. 

“ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  my  dearie  ?” 
said  Marker. 

“ I don’t  know,”  Dolly  said.  “ George  is 
not  come  home.  I have  so  much  to  say  to 
him!  Don’t  bolt  the  door,  Marker,  and 
please  leave  a light.” 

But  George  did  not  come  home  that  night, 
although  the  door  was  left  unbolted,  and  the 
light  kept  burning  on  purpose.  When  the 
morning  came  his  bed  was  folded  smooth, 
and  every  thing  looked  straight  and  silent 


in  his  room,  which  was  orderly  as  places  are 
when  the  people  are  away  who  inhabit  them. 

Dolly  was  uneasy,  but  the  others  thought 
but  little  of  his  absence.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  gone  off  without  taking 
leave.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  absorbed  too,  and 
disquieted  by  other  preoccupations.  Phi- 
lippa, who  had  dozed  away  her  first  few 
months  in  England,  suddenly  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  a wider  scope  and  more 
varied  society;  the  tranquil  monotonies  of 
the  old  place  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her;  the 
Admiral’s  return  was  approaching,  and  she 
determined,  for  Dolly’s  sake,  she  said,  to 
make  an  effort  to  see  something  of  the 
world  before  her  tyrant  appeared. 

“ You  can  not  imagine  what  it  is,  Dolly, 
to  be  linked  to  one  completely  uncongenial, 
you  who  are  so  fortunate  in  our  dear  Rob- 
ert’s perfect  sympathy  and  knowledge  of 
London  life.  He  quite  agrees  with  me  in 
my  wish  that  you  should  be  introduced. 
Admiral  Palmer  hates  society,  except  to 
preach  at  it — such  a pity,  is  it  not ! I as- 
sure you,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I quite 
dread  his  return.” 

There  had  been  a remarkable  transforma- 
tion in  Mrs.  Palmer  since  this  new  phase  had 
come  over  her — flinging  aside  her  peignoir 
and  coffee-cups,  she  now  appeared  with  re- 
newed vigor,  devotedly  dressed  in  the  very 
height  of  fashion,  and  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  remaining  liberty,  and  to  welcome 
any  number  of  acquaintances  to  Church 
House.  They  came — Indian  ladies,  York- 
shire ladies,  and  dressy  middle-aged  men, 
former  partners  of  the  lovely  Philippa’s,  now 
full  Captains,  Colonels,  and  even  Generals* 
Mrs.  Palmer  had  the  gift  of  attracting  peo- 
ple about  her  when  she  chose.  The  old 
house  seemed  crazed;  cards  coming  in, 
notes,  milliners  waiting  in  the  hall  (Indian 
fashion,  Mrs.  Palmer  sent  to  bazars  for  all 
she  wanted),  hansoms  were  drawn  up  in 
the  Lane — it  was  all  an  abomination  to 
poor  Lady  Sarah.  Even  Robert  was  not 
near  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  used  to 
come  and  find  a tranquil  silence,  Dolly 
gathering  the  roses  in  the  garden,  and  Phi- 
lippa dozing  tranquilly  under  a tree.  Peo- 
ple like  to  travel  about  themselves,  and 
for  others  to  do  their  consistency  for  them. 
When  one  returns  time  after  time  to  a place 
and  finds  it  unchanged,  there  comes  a not 
unagreeable  sense  of  calm  and  serenity,  of 
which  one  is  apt  to  take  the  credit  to  one’s 
self.  There  is  little  self-satisfaction  to  be 
got  out  of  an  ever-varying  row  of  strangers 
installed  in  one’s  own  domain ; in  the  ring- 
ing of  bells;  in  the  distractions  of  one’s 
friends  no  longer  all  absorbed  in  our  affairs. 
Robert  remonstrated  one  day,  greatly  to  his 
aunt’s  annoyance.  Lady  Sarah,  for  her  part, 
suffered  in  silence.  For  years  back  she  had 
avoided  her  friends,  and  lived  with  her 
chickens  and  her  poor  people.  Mrs.  Palmer 
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hated  chickens  and  poor  people,  but  she 
liked  her  former  partners,  who  had,  after 
all,  no  less  right  to  an  individual  existence 
than  Lady  Sarah’s  prot^g6s. 

So  Dolly,  for  the  first  time  under  her 
mother's  chaperonage,  penetrated  into  the 
mysterious  circles  that  people  call  the 
world.  It  was  a sort  of  fairy- world,  Doro- 
thea thought,  when  she  first  stepped  into  it. 
It  twinkled  all  through  the  long  summer 
nights ; the  fairies  in  their  brilliant  gossa- 
mer robes  went  dancing  about  Belgravia 
and  Tybumia,  and  in  rings  and  mazes  to 
music  hidden  by  flowers.  They  danced, 
laughing  and  chattering,  or  rested,  sipping 
sweet  food.  Dolly  did  not  care  whether  or 
not  it  was  crfeme  de  la  crdme  that  the  re- 
spectable waiters  were  handing  about  on 
the  plated  trays.  She  danced  with  Robert 
and  any  body  who  asked  her,  perfectly  hap- 
py and  delighted  to  beat  time  in  the  maze 
with  her  white  satin  shoes.  Mrs.  Palmer 
also  danced,  in  a curious  floating  style  quite 
her  own ; it  was  graceful  and  somewhat  out 
of  time.  She  was  generally  invited  by  the 
very  youngest  man  in  the  room,  who  would 
retire  weary,  and  yet  triumphant,  after  the 
encounter;  Robert,  in  duty  bound,  asked 
her  for  the  quadrilles,  but  could  never  be 
prevailed  upon  to  attempt  a waltz. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

CIRCUM8TANCE. 

Fob  some  days  past  Mrs.  Palmer  and  Julie 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of 
two  beautiful  garments  that  were  to  be 
worn  at  Mrs.  Middleton's,  and  at  a ball  at 
Bucklcrsbury  House,  for  which  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  expecting  au  invitation.  Lady  Sarah 
had  written  at  her  request  to  ask  for  one. 
Meanwhile  the  dresses  had  been  growing  un- 
der Julie's  art ; throwing  out  fresh  flounces 
and  trimmings  and  ribbons  hour  by  hour, 
until  they  had  finally  come  to  perfection, 
and  were  now  lying  side  by  side  on  the  bed 
in  the  spare  room,  ready  to  be  tried  on  for 
the  last  time. 

“ Must  it  be  note,  mamma  f"  said  Dolly. 
“ Breakfast  is  just  ready,  and  Aunt  Sarah 
will  be  waiting." 

“Julie,  go  down  stairs  and  beg  Lady  Sarah 
not  to  wait,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Julie  came  back  saying  that  Miss  Rhoda 
was  with  Lady  Sarah  below,  and  asking  for 
Miss  Dolly. 

u She  can  not  go  to  them  now,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer.  “Now,  Julie,  stick  in  your  pins. 
Stand  up,  Dolly,  and  don’t  stoop,  dearest 
and  Mrs.  Palmer  sank  back  into  a big  chair, 
where  she  reclined  superintending  the  trial. 

Dolly  stood  bolt  upright,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  dress  or  the  pins.  She  was 
still  thinking  over  the  great  determination 
she  had  come  to.  George  had  not  come  i 


back,  but  all  the  same  Dolly  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  every  thing. 
She  was  not  afraid ; it  was  a relief  to  have 
the  matter  settled.  She  would  say  no  word 
to  injure  him.  It  was  she  who  had  been  to 
blame  throughout  the  past.  Her  reflections 
were  oddly*  intermingled  with  snips  and 
pricks  other  than  those  of  her  conscience. 
Once,  as  Julie  rau  a pin  into  her  elbow,  she 
thought  how  strange  it  was  that  Mr.  Raban 
had  guessed  it  all  along.  What  would  Aunt 
Sarah  say  f Dolly  only  feared  the  pain  she 
might  give  her. 

“Have  you  nearly  done?  Let  me  go 
down,  Julie,”  said  Dolly,  becoming  impa- 
tient at  last. 

But  Julie  still  wanted  to  do  something  to 
the  set  of  the  sleeve. 

And  while  Julie  was  pinning  poor  Dolly 
down  the  clock  struck  nine,  and  the  time 
was  over,  and  Dolly's  opportunity  was  lost 
forever.  It  has  happened  to  us  all.  When 
she  opened  the  dining-room  door  at  last  she 
knew  in  one  instant  that  it  was  too  late. 

The  room  seemed  full  of  people.  Lady 
Sarah  was  there ; Mrs.  Morgan  bristling  by 
the  window ; Rhoda  was  there,  kneeling  at 
Lady  Sarah’s  knee,  in  some  agitation : her 
bonnet  had  fallen  off,  her  hair  was  all  curl- 
ing and  rough.  She  started  up  as  Dolly 
came  in,  and  ran  to  meet  her. 

u Oh,  Dolly  ?”  she  said.  “ Come,  come,” 
and  she  seized  both  her  hands.  “I  have 
told  Lady  Sarah  every  thing;  she  knows 
all.  Oh,  why  did  we  not  confide  in  her  long 
ago?"  and  Rhoda  burst  into  tears.  “Oh,  I 
feel  how  wrong  we  have  been,”  she  sobbed. 

u Rhoda  has  told  me  every  thing,  Dolly,” 
said  Lady  Sarah  in  a cold  voice — “ every 
thing  that  those  whom  I trusted  implicitly 
saw  fit  to  conceal  from  me.” 

Was  it  Aunt  Sarah  who  had  spoken  in 
that  cold,  harsh-sounding  tone  ? 

“ Rhoda  has  acted  by  my  advice  and  with 
my  full  approval,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  step- 
ping forward.  “ She  is  not  one  to  look  back 
once  her  hand  is  to  the  plow.  When  I had 
seen  George’s  letter — it  was  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble— I said  at  once  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  acquainting  your  aunt,  Dolly.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  you  have  not  done 
so  before.  We  started  immediately  aft$r 
our  eight-o'clock  breakfast,  and  all  is  now 
clearly  understood,  I trust,  Lady  Sarah. 
Rhoda's  frankness  will  be  a lesson  to  Dolly." 

Poor  Dolly!  she  was  stiff,  silent,  over- 
whelmed. She  looked  appealingly  at  her 
aunt,  but  Lady  Sarah  looked  away.  What 
could  she  say?  how  was  it  that  she  was 
there  a culprit  while  Rhoda  stood  weeping 
and  forgiven?  Rhoda  who  had  enforced  the 
silence,  Rhoda  now  taking  merit  for  her 
tardy  frankness!  while  George  was  gone, 
and  Dolly  in  disgrace. 

“ Indeed,  Aunt  Sarah,  I would  have  told 
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you  every  thing,”  cried  the  girl,  very  much 
ugitated,  “only  Rhoda  herself  made  me 
promise — ” 

“ Dolly,  you  never  promised !”  cried  Rho- 
da. “ But  we  were  all  wrong,”  she  burst  out, 
with  fresh  penitence:  “only,  Lady  Sarah 
knows  all,  and  we  shall  be  happier  now,” 
she  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 

“ Happy  in  right-doing,”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

“ Have  we  done  wrong,  Aunt  Sarah  f For- 
give us,”  said  Dolly,  with  a touching  ring  in 
her  voice. 

Lady  Sarah  did  not  answer.  She  was 
used  to  her  nephew’s  misdeeds,  but  that 
Dolly — her  own  Dolly — should  have  been 
the  one  to  plot  against  her  cut  the  poor  lady 
to  the  heart.  She  could  not  speak.  “And 
Dolly  knew  it  all  the  time,”  she  had  said  to 
Rhoda  a minute  before  Dolly  came  in.  “ Yes, 
she  knew  it,”  said  Rhoda.  “ She  wished  it, 
and  feared — •”  Here  Rhoda  blushed  very  red. 
“ George  told  me  she  feared  that  you  might 
not  approve  of  and  do  for  him  as  you  might 
otherwise  have  done.  Oh ! Lady  Sarah,  what 
injustice  we  have  done  you !” 

Poor  stupid  Dolly!  it  never  occurred  to 
her  to  ask  what  account  Rhoda  had  given 
of  the  whole  affair.  It  was  part  of  her  na- 
ture to  have  faith  in  other  people,  and  to 
take  their  loyalty  for  granted.  For  months 
past  her  one  idea  had  been  to  shield  her  be- 
loved scape-grace,  and  she  was  still  think- 
ing more  of  him  than  of  herself. 

“ Perhaps  Dolly  would  wish  to  see  the  let- 
ter,” said  Mrs.  Morgan,  offering  her  a paper : 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  cramped  writing. 
There  was  no  date  nor  beginning  to  it. 

44 1 have  been  awake  all  night  thinking  over  what  haa 
happened.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  do  not  know 
what  love  is,  nor  what  a treasure  I have  wasted  upon 
yon.  I have  given  you  my  best,  and  to  you  it  is  worth- 
less. You  can't  realize  such  love  as  mine.  You  will 
not  even  understand  the  words  that  I am  writing  to 
yon ; but  it  is  not  your  fault,  any  more  than  it  is  mine, 
that  I can  not  help  loving  you.  Oh,  Rhoda,  you  don’t 
care  so  much  for  my  whole  life’s  salvation  as  I do  for 
one  moment’s  peace  of  mind  for  you.  I see  it  now — I 
understand  all  now.  Forgive  me  if  I am  hurting  you, 
for  the  sake  of  all  you  have  made  me  suffer.  I feel  as 
if  I could  no  longer  hear  my  life  here.  I muBt  go,  and 
yet  I must  see  you  once  more.  You  need  not  he  afraid 
that  I should  say  any  thing  to  frighten  or  distress  you. 
Yonr  terror  of  me  pains  me  far  more  than  you  have 
any  conception  of.  God  bless  you ! I had  rather  your 
hands  smote  me  than  that  another  blessed.” 

“ It  is  most  deplorable  that  a young  man 
of  George’s  ability  should  write  such  non- 
sense,” said  Mrs.  Morgan. 

Poor  Dolly  flushed  up  and  began  to  trem- 
ble. Her  heart  ached  for  her  poor  George’s 
trouble. 

“ It  is  not  nonsense,”  she  said,  passionate- 
ly*; it  people  call  what  they  can  not  feel 
themselves  nonsense.  Aunt  Sarah,  you  un- 
derstand, though  they  don’t.  Yon  must  see 
how  unhappy  he  is.  How  can  Rhoda  turn 
against  him  now  T How  can  she,  after  all 
that  has  passed  ? What  harm  has  he  done  ? 


It  was  not  wicked  to  love  her  more  than  she 
loved  him.” 

“ Do  you  see  no  cruelty  in  all  this  long  de- 
ception f”  said  Lady  Sarah,  with  two  red 
spots  burning  in  her  cheeks.  “You  must 
both  have  had  some  motive  for  your  silence. 
Have  I ever  shown  myself  cold  or  unfeeling 
to  yon!”  and  the  flushed  face  was  turned 
away  from  her. 

“ It  was  not  for  herself,  Lady  Sarah,”  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  wishing  to  see  justice  done.. 
“No  doubt  she  did  not  wish  to  injure  George’s 
prospects.” 

Dolly  was  silent.  She  had  some  dim  feel- 
ing of  what  was  in  Lady  Sarah’s  mind ; but 
it  was  a thought  she  put  aside — it  seemed 
unworthy  of  them  both.  She  was  ashamed 
to  put  words  to  it. 

If  Dolly  and  her  aunt  had  only  been  alone, 
all  might  have  been  well,  and  the  girl  might 
have  made  Lady  Sarah  understand  how  true 
she  had  been  to  her  and  loyal  at  heart,  al- 
though silent  from  circumstances.  Dolly 
looked  up  with  wistful,  speaking  eyes,  and 
Lady  Sarah  almost  understood  their  mute 
entreaty. 

The  words  of  love  are  all  but  spoken,  when 
some  one  else  speaks  other  words ; the  hands 
long  to  grasp  each  other,  and  other  Angers 
force  them  asunder.  Alas!  Rhoda  stood 
weeping  between  them,  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
now  appeared  in  an  elegant  morning  wrap- 
per. » 

“ My  dearest  child,  what  is  the  matter  f” 
said  Dolly’s  mamma,  coming  in  with  a rapid 
rush,  and  enfolding  her.  “ Sarah,  what  have 
you  been  saying  to  my  child  f” 

But  Lady  Sarah,  freezing  up  again,  rose 
and  left  the  room. 

So  Rhoda,  tearful  and  forgiven,  remained 
for  some  time  giving  her  version  of  things 
to  Mrs.  Palmer.  She  had  come  to  speak  to 
Lady  Sarah  by  her  aunt’s  advice.  Aunt 
Morgan  had  opened  George’s  letter  as  it  lay 
upon  the  breakfast-table,  and  had  been  as 
much  surprised  as  Rhoda  herself  by  its  con- 
tents. They  had  come  to  talk  things  over 
with  Lady  Sarah,  to  tell  her  of  all  that  had 
been  making  Rhoda  so  unhappy  of  late. 

“I  thought  she  and  you,  Mrs.  Palmer, 
would  have  advised  me  and  told  me  what 
was  right  to  do,”  said  the  girl,  with  dark 
eyes  brimming  over.  “ How  can  I help  it  if 
he  loves  me  f I know  that  he  might  have 
looked  higher.” 

“The  boy  is  perfectly  demented,”  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  “ to  dream  of  marrying.  He 
has  not  a sixpence,  my  dear  child,  barely 
enough  to  pay  his  cab  hire.  He  has  been 
most  ridiculous.  How  we  shall  ever  per- 
suade Lady  Sarah  to  pay  his  debts  I can  not 
imagine ! Dolly  will  not  own  to  it,  but  we 
all  know  that  she  does  not  like  parting  with 
her  money.  I do  hope  and  trust  she  has 
made  her  will,  for  she  looks  a perfect  wreck.” 
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“ Oh,  mamma !”  entreated  poor  Dolly. 

Mrs.  Palmer  paid  no  heed,  except  to  say, 
crossly,  “ I do  wish  you  had  shown  a little 
common-sense.  Dolly,  you  have  utterly  in- 
jured your  prospects.  Robert  will  be  great- 
ly annoyed ; he  counts  so  much  upon  dear 
Sarah’s  affection  for  you  both.  As  for  me,  I 
have  been  disappointed  far  too  often  to  count 
upon  any  thing..  By-the-way,  Dolly,  I wish 
you  would  go  up  and  ask  your  aunt  whether 
that  invitation  has  come  to  Bucklersbury 
House.  Go,  child;  why  do  you  look  so 
vacant  ?” 

Poor  Dolly!  One  by  one  all  those  she 
trusted  most  seemed  to  be  failing  and  dis- 
appointing her.  Hitherto  Dolly  had  ideal- 
ized them  all.  She  shrunk  to  learn  that 
love  and  faith  must  overcome  evil  with  good, 
and  that  this  is  their  reward  even  in  this 
life,  and  that  to  love  those  who  love  you  is 
not  the  whole  of  its  experience. 

Rhoda’s  letter,  miserable  as  it  was,  had 
relieved  Dolly  from  much  of  her  present 
anxiety  about  George.  That  hateful  dark 
river  no  longer  haunted  her.  He  was  un- 
happy, but  he  was  safe  on  shore.  All  the 
same,  every  thing  seemed  dull  and  sad  and 
undefined  that  afternoon,  and  Robert,  com- 
ing in,  found  her  sitting  in  the  oak-room 
window  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand 
and  her  work  lying  in  her  lap.  She  had 
taken  up  some  work,  but  as  she  set  the 
* stitches  it  seemed  to  her — it  was  but  a fan- 
cy— that  with  each  stitch  George  was  going 
farther  and  farther  away,  and  she  dropped 
her  werk  at  last  into  her  lap,  and  reasoned 
herself  into  some  composure ; only  when  her 
lover  came  in  cheerfully,  and  talking  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  fluency,  her  courage 
failed  her  suddenly. 

“ What  is  the  matter ; why  do  you  look 
so  unhappy  ?”  said  Robert. 

“ I don’t  know,”  Dolly  answered,  gently, 
“ at  least  not  quite.” 

“ Then  what  is  the  use  of  making  yourself 
miserable  f”  said  Robert,  impatiently,  “ you 
are  a great  deal  too  apt,  Dolly,  to  trouble 
yourself  unnecessarily.  You  must  forgive  me 
for  saying  so.  As  for  this  business  between 
George  and  Rhoda,  it  is  simply  childish,  and 
there  is  uothing  in  it  to  distress  you.” 

“Do  you  think  that  nothing  is  unhappi- 
ness,” said  Dolly,  hurt,  “ unless  it  has  a name 
and  a definite  shape  f Even  Mr.  Raban  un- 
derstood how  anxious  I was  yesterday.” 

Robert  did  not  answer  for  some  time; 
then  he  said,  “ Raban  is  a man  I do  not  like. 
I beg  you  will  draw  no  comparisons  between 
us.  What  is  this  about  the  invitation — you 
don’t  mean  to  say  the  Duchess  has  not  sent 
one  yet  f ” 

“ There  is  only  the  card  for  Aunt  Sarah. 
I am  afraid  mamma  is  vexed,  and  it  is  set- 
tled that  I am  not  to  go.” 

“Not  to  go?”  Robert  cried;  “my  dear 
Dolly,  of  course  you  must  go ; it.  is  absolute- 


ly necessary  you  should  be  seen  at  one  or 
two  good  houses,  after  all  the  second-rate 
society  you  have  been  frequenting  lately. 
Where  is  your  mother  ?” 

When  Mrs.  Palmer  came  in,  in  her  bonnet, 
languid  and  evidently  out  of  temper,  and 
attended  by  Colonel  Witherington,  Robert 
immediately  asked,  in  a heightened  tone  of 
voice,  whether  it  was  true  that  Dolly  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  ball. 

Philippa  replied  in  her  gentlest  accents 
that  no  girl  should  be  seen  without  her 
mother.  If  an  invitation  came  for  them 
both,  every  thing  was  ready ; and,  even  at 
the  last  moment,  she  should  be  willing  to 
take  Dorothea  to  Bucklersbury  House. 

“ Too  bad,”  said  the  Colonel,  sitting  heav- 
ily down  in  Lady  Sarah’s  chair.  “A  con- 
spiracy, depend  upon  it.  They  don’t  wish 
for  too  much  counter-attraction  in  a cer- 
tain quarter.” 

“ One  never  knows  what  to  think,”  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  thoughtfully.  “ I have  left  a 
card  this  afternoon,  Robert,  upon  which  I 
wrote  a few  words  in  pencil,  to  explain  my 
connection  with  Sarah.  I wished  to  show 
that  I at  least  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  usages  of  civilized  society.  Kindly  hand 
me  that  * Peerage.’  ” 

“My  dear  Aunt  Philippa,”  cried  Robert, 
walking  up  and  down  in  a state  of  the  great- 
est perturbation,  “ what  induced  you  to  do 
such  a preposterous  thing  ? What  will  the 
Duchess  think  of  us  all  T” 

Mrs.  Palmer,  greatly  offended,  replied  that 
she  could  not  allow  Robert  to  speak  to  her 
in  such  disrespectful  tones.  The  Duchess 
might  think  what  she  chose ; Dolly  should 
not  go  without  her. 

Dolly  tried  in  vain  to  smooth  the  angry 
waters — she  only  made  things  worse. 

“ I don’t  care  about  it  a bit,”  she  said. 

“ After  all  the  trouble  you  have  given  us  in 
the  matter,”  said  her  mother,  “ it  is  scarcely 
gracious  of  you,  Dolly,  to  say  that  you  no 
longer  care  for  the  ball.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

• WHITE  ROSES. 

Some  one  sent  Dolly  a great  bunch  of 
white  roses  that  afternoon;  they  came  in 
with  a late  breath  of  summer — shining 
white  with  dark  leaves  and  stems — and,  as 
Dolly  bent  her  head  over  the  soft  zones, 
breathing  their  sweet  breath,  it  seemed  to 
carry  her  away  into  cool  depths  of  fra- 
grance. The  roses  seemed  to  come  straight 
from  some  summer  garden,  from  some  tran- 
quil place  where  all  was  peace  and  silence. 
As  she  stood  holding  them  in  her  twro  hands, 
the  old  garden  at  All-Saints  came  before  her, 
and  the  day  when  Robert  first  told  her  that 
he  loved  her.  How  different  things  seemed 
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already;  the  roses  only  were  as  sweet  as 
she  remembered  them.  Every  one  seemed 
changed  since  then — Robert  himself  most 
of  all ; and  if  she  was  herself  disappointed, 
was  she  not  as  changed  as  the  rest  ? 

But  these  kind,  dear  roses  had  come  to 
cheer  her,  and  to  remind  her  to  be  herself, 
of  all  that  had  gone  before.  How  good  of 
Robert  to  think  of  them ! She  wished  they 
had  come  before  he  left,  that  she  might  have 
thanked  him.  She  now  remembered  telling 
him,  as  they  were  driving  down  to  the  river, 
that  no  roses  were  left  in  their  garden. 

“ Very  pretty,”  said  her  mother.  “ Take 
them  away,  Dolly ; they  are  quite  overpower- 
ing. You  know,  Colonel  Witherington,  how 
much  better  people  understand  these  things 
at  Trincomalee:  and  what  quantities  of 
dowers  I used  to  receive  there!  Even  the 
Admiral  once  ordered  in  six  dozen  lemon 
shrubs  in  tubs  for  my  fdte.  As  for  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  they  don’t  do  things  by 
halves,  but  by  quarters,  my  dear  Colonel.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  agitated,  nor  did 
she  regain  her  usual  serenity  until  about 
six  o’clock,  when,  in  answer  to  a second 
note  from  Lady  Sarah,  the  persecuted  Duch- 
ess sent  a blank  card  for  Mrs.  Palmer  to  dll 
up  herself  if  she  chose. 

When  Dolly  came  to  say  good-night  to 
Lady  Sarah  she  held  her  roses  in  her  hand. 
Some  of  the  leaves  shook  down  upon  her 
full  white  skirts.  It  was  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  sweet  heads  hung  languid  on 
their  stalks.  They  were  the  last  roses  that 
Dolly  wore  for  many  and  many  a day. 

“ 80  you  are  going,”  said  Lady  Sarah. 

“ Yes,”  said  Dolly,  waiting  for  one  word, 
one  sign,  to  show  that  she  was  forgiven.  She 
stood  with  sun-gilt  hair  in  the  light  of  the 
western  window. 

“ Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  you  are  not  welL  You 
must  not  be  left  all  alone,”  Dolly  said,  try- 
ing to  melt  the  ice. 

“I  am  quite  well — I shall  not  be  alone,” 
said  Lady  Sarah.  “ Mr.  Tapeall  is  coming, 
and  I am  going  to  make  my  will,  Dolly 
and  she  looked  her  niece  hard  in  the  face. 
“ I shall  not  change  it  again,  whatever  may 
happen.  You  will  have  no  need  in  future 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  me — ” 

Dolly  blushed  up,  hurt. 

“ Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  you  do  not  mean  what 
you  say.” 

“ I wish  I did  not  mean  it,  Dolly,”  said 
Lady  Sarah,  coldly  still.  “ I can  only  judge 
people  by  t heir  deeds.  You  and  Robert  shall 
judge  me  by  mine  whether  or  not  I have 
loved  you and  the  poor  old  voice  failed  a 
little,  and  the  lips  quivered  as  she  held  up 
her  cheek  for  Dolly  to  kiss. 

“ Dear,  dearest,”  said  Dolly,  “ I don’t  know 
what  you  mean.  If  you  mean  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  leave  me  money,  I shall  not  be  grate- 
ful. I have  enough.  What  do  I want?  Only 
that  you  should  love  me  always.  Do  you 
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think  I would  marry  Robert  if  he  did  not 
think  so  too  f” 

“Mademoiselle,  madame  is  ready,”  cried 
Julie,  coming  to  the  door  and  tapping. 

“ George,  too,  would  say  the  same : you 
know  he  would,”  Dolly  went  on,  unheeding 
Julie’s  call.  “If  you  give  him  what  you 
meant  for  me,  dear  Aunt  Sarah,  indeed 
that  would  make  me  happiest,  and  then  I 
should  know  you  forgive  me.  Indeed  you 
would  understand,  if  only  you  knew  all.  I 
have  been  miserable.” 

The  door  creaked,  opened,  and  Mrs.  Palm- 
er stood  there  impatient  in  her  evening  dress. 

“ My  dear  Dolly,  what  have  you  got  to  say 
to  Aunt  Sarah  f We  shall  be  dreadfully  late, 
and  dear  Robert  is  fuming.  Do  pray  come. 
Good-niglit,  Sarah — so  sorry  to  leave  you.” 

Rather  than  keep  dinner  waiting  peo- 
ple break  off  their  talk,  their  loves,  their 
prayers,  their  sincerest  emotions.  The  Mid- 
dletons’ dinner  was  waiting,  and  Dolly  had  * 
to  come  away.  Some  of  the  rose  leaves  were 
lying  on  the  floor  after  she  had  left,  and  the 
caressing  fragrance  still  seemed  to  linger  in 
the  room. 

Dolly  left  home  unforgiven,  so  she  thought. 
Aunt  Sarah  had  not  smiled  nor  spoken  to 
her  in  her  old  voice  once  since  that  wretched 
morning  scene. 

But,  in  truth,  Lady  Sarah  was  clearer- 
sighted  than  people  gave  her  credit  for. 
She  was  bitterly  hurt  by  Dolly’s  want  of 
confidence ; but  she  began  to  understand 
the  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  girl’s  mind,  and,  so  far,  things  were  not 
so  sad  as  she  had  imagined  at  first.  They 
were  dismal  enough. 

When  Marker  came  to  tell  Lady  Sarah  that 
Mr  Tapeall  and  his  clerks  were  below,  she  got 
up  from  her  chair  wearily,  and  went  down  to 
meet  the  lawyer.  What  did  she  care  now  f 
She  had  Saved  and  pinched  and  laid  by  (more 
of  late  than  auy  one  suspected),  and  Dolly 
was  to  benefit,  and  Dolly  did  not  care ; only 
Robert  seemed  to  count  upon  the  money. 

It  is  often  the  most  cautious  people  who  be- 
tray themselves  most  unexpectedly.  Some- 
thing in  Henley’s  manner  had  annoyed  Lady 
Sarah  of  late.  He  had  spoken  of  George 
with  constant  disparagement.  More  than 
once  Robert  had  let  slip  a word  that  showed 
how  confidently  he  counted  upon  Dolly’s  in- 
heritance. 

One  day  Mrs.  Palmer  had  noticed  Lady 
Sarah’s  eyes  upon  him,  and  immediately 
tried  to  cover  his  mistake.  Not  so  DoHy, 
who  said,  “ Robert ! what  are  you  thinking 
of  f How  should  we  ever  be  able  to  afford 
a country  house  if  you  go  into  Parliament  ?” 

“ Robert  thinks  he  is  marrying  an  heiress, 

I suppose,”  said  Lady  Sarah. 

“ No,  he  doesn’t,”  Dolly  answered ; “ that 
would  spoil  it  all.” 

This  was  all  the  gratitude  poor  Lady 
Sarah  had  saved  and  pinched  herself  to  win. 
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Lady  Sarah,  as  I have  said,  might  have 
been  a money-lover,  if  her  warm  heart  had 
not  saved  her.  But  she  was  human,  and 
Bhe  could  not  help  guessing  at  Robert’s  com- 
fortable calculations,  and  she  resented  them. 
Did  she  not  know  what  it  was  to  be  married 
not  for  herself,  but  for  what  she  could  bring t 
Was  that  to  be  her  Dolly’s  fate  t Never,  nev- 
er! Who  knows!  Let  her  have  her  own 
way ; it  may  be  best,  after  all,  thought  Lady 
Sarah,  wearily.  She  was  tired  of  battling. 
Let  George  inherit,  and  Dolly  after  him,  if 
it  so  pleased  then}.  To  please  them  was  all 
she  had  wished  or  hoped  for,  and  now  even 
the  satisfaction  of  pleasing  them  in  her  own 
way  was  denied  her.  But  her  girl  was  true ; 
this  she  felt.  No  sordid  thoughts  had  ever 
come  between  them,  and  for  this  she  thank- 
ed God  in  her  heart. 

“ You  may  bum  it,  Mr.Tapeall,”  said  Lady 
Sarah,  as  the  lawyer  produced  a beautiful 
# neatly  written  parchment,  where  Miss  Dor- 
othea Vanborough’s  name  was  emblazoned 
many  times.  “ I want  you  to  make  me  an- 
other. Yes,  make  it  directly,  and  I will  sign 
it  at  once,  and  old  Sam  can  bear  witness.” 

“ I shall  be  happy  to  receive  any  further 
instructions,”  said  the  lawyer.  “ I shall  have 
to  take  the  memorandum  home  with  me  to 
prepare — ” 

“ I will  sign  the  memorandum,”  said  Lady 
Sarah.  “You  can  have  it  copied,  if  you 
like,  Mr.  Tapeall;  but  I wish  to  have  this 
business  settled  at  once,  and  to  hear  no  more 
of  it.  There  is  a pen  and  some  ink  on  that 
table.*” 

“Where  did  you  get  your  roses f”  said 
Robert  to  Dolly ; “ I thought  you  told  me 
they  were  over.” 

“ Did  not  you  send  them  t”  said  Dolly,  dis- 
appointed. “Who  can  have  sent  them? 
Not  Colonel  Wilkinson  ?” 

“Mr.  Raban  is  more  likely,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer.  “Julie  tells  me  he  came  to  the 
door  this  afternoon.” 

“ How  kind  of  him !”  cried  Miss  Van  bor- 
ough. 

“ It  was  quite  unnecessary,”  said  Robert. 
“ Nobody  in  society  carries  bouquets  now.” 

“ Then  I am  not  in  Society,”  said  Dolly, 
laughing ; but  although  she  laughed,  she  felt 
sad  and  depressed. 

When  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
followed  by  her  beautiful  daughter  and  Hen- 
ley, came  into  the  room  at  Mrs.  Middleton’s, 
Colonel  Witherington  declared,  upon  his 
honor,  they  quite  brightened  up  the  party. 
White  and  gracious  with  many  laces  and 
twinklings,  Mrs.  Palmer  advances,  taking 
to  society  as  a duck  takes  to  the  water,  and 
not  a little  pleased  with  the  sensation  she 
is  creating.  Dolly  follows,  looking  very 
handsome,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  some- 
what absent.  Her  mother  had  excellent 
taste,  and  had  devised  a most  becoming 
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costume,  and  if  Dolly  had  only  been  herself, 
she  would  certainly  have  done  credit  to  it ; 
but  she  had  not  responded  to  Mademoiselle 
Julie’s  efforts — a sudden  fit  of  dull  shyness 
seemed  to  overpower  her.  If  Frank  Raban 
had  been  there,  she  would  have  liked  to 
thank  him  for  her  flowers,  but  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton  began  explaining  to  Robert  how'  sorry 
she  was  that  his  friend  Mr.  Raban  had  been 
obliged  to  go  off  to  Cambridge.  Dolly  was 
a little  disappointed.  The  silvery  folds  of 
her  dress  fell  each  in  juxtaposition,  but  Dol- 
ly sat  silent  and  pale  and  far  away,  and  for 
some  time  she  scarcely  spoke. 

“That  girl  does  not  look  happy,”  said 
some  one. 

Robert  overheard  the  speech,  and  was 
very  much  annoyed  by  it.  These  constant 
depressions  were  becoming  a serious  annoy- 
ance to  him.  He  took  Dolly  down  to  din- 
ner, but  he  devoted  himself  to  a sprightly 
lady  on  his  left  hand,  who  with  many  shrieks 
of  laughter,  and  wrigglings  and  twinklings 
of  diamonds,  spurred  him  on  to  a brilliance 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Young  as  he  was, 
Robert  was  old  for  his  age,  and  a capital 
diner-out,  and  he  had  the  art  of  accommo- 
dating himself  to  his  audience.  Mrs.  Palm- 
er was  radiant,  sitting  between  two  white 
neckcloths;  one  belonged  to  the  Yisconnt 
Portcullis,  the  other  to  the  faithful  Wither- 
ington ; and  she  managed  to  talk  to  them 
both  at  once. 

Dolly’s  right-hand  neighbor  was  an  up- 
right, rather  stern,  soldierly  looking  man, 
with  a heavy  white  mustache.  He  spoke  to 
her,  and  she  answered  with  an  effort,  for  her 
thoughts  were  still  far  away,  and  she  was 
preoccupied  still.  Dolly  was  haunted  by 
the  sense  of  coming  evil ; she  was  pained  by 
Robert’s  manner.  He  was  still  displeased, 
and  he  took  care  to  show  that  it  was  so. 
She  was  troubled  about  George ; she  was 
wondering  what  he  was  about.  She  had 
written  to  him  at  Cambridge  that  afternoon 
a loving,  tender,  sisterly  little  letter,  begging 
him  to  write  to  his  faithful  sister  Dolly. 
Again  she  told  herself  that  it  was  absurd  to 
be  anxious  and  wicked  to  be  cross,  and  she 
tried  to  shake  off  her  depression,  and  to 
speak  to  the  courteous  though  rather  alarm' 
ing  neighbor  on  her  right  hand. 

It  was  a dinner-party  just  like  any  other. 
They  are  pretty  festivals  on  the  whole,  al- 
though we  affect  to  decry  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Middleton  dinner-table  was  an 
erection  of  ice  and  ferns  and  cool  green  grass, 
and  round  about  this  circled  the  entertain- 
ment— flowers,  dried  fruit,  processions  of  cut 
glass  and  china,  with  entries,  diversities  of 
chicken  and  cutlet,  and  then  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen alternate,  with  a host  at  one  end  and 
a hostess  at  the  other,  and  an  outermost  ring 
of  attendants  pouring  out  gold  and  crimson 
juices  into  the  crystal  cups. 

It  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  other  people 
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are  not  silent  always  because  we  are  sad. 
With  all  its  objections — I have  read  this  in 
some  other  book — there  is  a bracing  atmos- 
phere in  society,  a Spartan-like  determina- 
tion to  leave  cares  at  home,  and  to  try  to 
forget  all  the  ills  and  woes  and  rubs  to  which 
we  are  subject,  and  to  think  only  of  the 
present  and  the  neighbors  fate  has  assigned 
for  the  time.  Little  by  little  Dolly  felt  hap- 
pier and  more  reassured.  Where  every 
thing  was  so  commonplace  and  unquestion- 
ing, it  seemed  as  if  tragedy  could  not  exist. 
Comedy  seems  much  more  real  at  times  than 
tragedy.  Three  or  four  tragedies  befall  us 
in  the  course  of  our  existence,  and  a hundred 
daily  comedies  pass  before  our  eyes. 

Dolly,  hearing  her  mother’s  silver  laugh 
and  Robert’s  cheerful  duet,  was  reassured, 
and  she  entered  little  by  little  into  the  tune 
of  the  hour,  and  once,  glancing  up  shyly, 
she  caught  a very  kind  look  in  her  neigh- 
bor’s keen  dark  eyes. 

He  knew  nothing  of  her,  except  a sweet 
girlish  voice  and  a blush;  but  that  was 
enough  almost,  for  it  was  Dolly’s  good  for- 
tune to  have  a voice  and  a face  that  told  of 
ber  as  she  was.  There  are  some  smiles  and 
blushes  that  mean  nothing  at  all,  neither 
happy  emotion  nor  quick  response ; and, 
again,  are  there  not  other  well-loved  faces 
which  are  but  the  homely  disguises  in  which 
angels  have  come  into  our  tents  f Dolly’s 
looks  interested  her  neighbor,  nor  was  he 
disappointed  when  he  came  to  talk  to  her ; 
he  felt  a kindness  toward  the  girl,  and  a real 
interest  when  he  discovered  her  name.  He 
had  known  her  father  in  India  many  years 
before.  “Had  she  ever  heard  of  David 
Fane  f ” Colonel  Fane  seemed  pleased  when 
Dolly  brightened  up  and  exclaimed.  He 
went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Crimea : his  regiment  was  at  South- 
ampton, waiting  its  orders  to  sail. 

“And  you  are  going  to  that  dreadful 
war !”  said  Dolly,  in  her  girlish  tones,  after 
a few  minutes’  talk. 

Colonel  Fane  looked  very  grave. 

“ Your  father  was  a brave  soldier,”  he 
said ; “he  would  have  told  you  that  war  is  a 
cruel  thing ; but  there  are  worse  things  than 
fighting  for  a good  cause.” 

“ You  mean  not  fighting,”  said  Dolly ; “but 
how  can  we  who  sit  at  home  in  peace  and 
safety  be  brave  for  others  !” 

“ I have  never  yet  known  a woman  desert 
her  post  in  the  time  of  danger,”  said  Colonel 
Fane,  speaking  with  gentle,  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  “You  have  your  own  perils  to 
affront;  they  find  you  out  even  in  your 
homes.  I saw  a regiment  of  soldiers  to- 
day,” he  said,  smiling,  “in  white  caps  and 
aprons,  who  fight  with  some  very  deadly  en- 
emies. They  are  under  the  command  of  my 
sister,  my  brother’s  widow.  She  is  a hospi- 
tal nurse,  and  has  charge  of  a fever  ward  at 
present.” 


> Then  he  went  on  to  tell  Dolly  that  his 
brother  had  died  of  small-pox  not  long  be- 
fore, and  his  wife  had  mourned  him  not  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  in  pity  and  love 
and  devotion  to  others.  Dolly  listened  with 
an  unconscious  look  of  sympathy  that  touch- 
ed Colonel  Fane  more  than  words. 

“ And  is  she  quite  alone  now  f ” said  Dolly.  • 

“ I should  like  you  to  know  her  some  day,” 
he  said.  “ She  is  less  alone  than  any  body 
I know.  She  lives  near  St.  Barnabas’s  Hos- 
pital ; and  if  you  will  go  and  see  her  some 
time  when  she  is  at  home  and  away  from 
her  sick,  she  will  make,  not  acquaintance, 
but  friends  with  you,  I hope.” 

Then  he  asked  Dolly  whether  she  was  an 
only  child,  and  the  girl  told  him  something 
— far  more  than  Bhe  had  any  idea  of — about 
George. 

“I  might  have  been  able  to  be  of  some 
little  use  to  your  brother  if  he  had  chosen 
the  army  for  a profession,”  said  Colonel 
Fane,  guessing  that  something  was  amiss. 

Dolly  was  surprised  to  find  herself  talking 
to  Colonel  Fane  as  if  she  had  known  him 
all  her  life.  A few  minutes  before  he  had 
been  but  a name.  When  he  offered  to  help 
George,  Dolly  blushed  up,  and  raised  two- 
grateful  eyes. 

There  is  something  in  life  which  is  not 
love,  but  which  plays  as  great  a part  almost 
— sympathy,  quick  response  — I scarcely 
know  what  name  to  give  it ; at  any  moment, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  perhaps,  a door  opens, 
and  some  one  comes  iuto  the  room.  It  may 
be  a commonplace  man  in  a shabby  coat,  a 
placid  lady  in  a smart  bonnet : does  nothing 
tell  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  friends  to  be, 
whose  hands  are  to  help  us  over  the  stony 
places,  whose  kindly  voices  will  sound  to  us 
hereafter  voices  out  of  the  infinite?  Life 
has,  indeed,  many  phases,  love  has  many  a 
metempsychosis.  Is  it  a lost  love  we  are 
mourning — a lost  hope  ? Only  dim,  distant 
stars,  we  say,  where  all  was  light.  Lo, 
friendship  comes  dawning  in  generous  and 
peaceful  streams ! 

Before  dinner  was  over  Colonel  Fane  said 
to  Dolly : “ I hope  to  have  another  talk  with 
you  some  day.  I am  not  coming  up  Btairs 
now ; but,  if  you  will  let  me  do  so,  I shall 
ask  my  sister,  Mrs.  William  Fane,  to  write 
to  you  when  she  is  free.” 

Robert  was  pleased  to  see  Dolly  getting 
on  so  well  with  her  neighbor.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  mark,  and  a most  desirable  ac- 
quaintance for  her.  Robert  was  just  going 
to  introduce  himself,  when  Mrs.  Middleton 
bowed  to  Lady  Portcullis,  and  the  ladies 
began  to  leave  the  room. 

“ Good-by,”  said  Dolly’s  new  friend,  very 
kindly ; “ I Bhall  ask  you  not  to  forget  your 
father’s  old  companion.  If  I come  back, 
one  of  my  first  visits  shall  be  to  you.” 

Then  Dolly  stood  up  blushing,  and  then 
she  said,  “ Thank  you  very  much ; I shall 
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never  forget  you.  I,  too,  am  going  away — 
to  India — with — ” and  6he  looked  at  Hen- 
ley, who  was  at  that  moment  receiving  the 
parting  tire  of  the  lively  lady.  There  was 
no  time  to  say  more ; she  put  out  her  hand 
with  a grateful  pressure.  Colonel  Fane 
watched  Dolly  as  she  walked  away  in  the 
procession.  For  her  sake  he  said  a few  civil 
words  to  Henley ; but  he  was  disappointed 
in  him.  “ I don’t  think  poor  Stan  Van- 
borough  would  have  approved  of  such  a cut- 
and-dry  son-in-law,”  said  the  Colonel  to  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

“ONLY  GEORGE.” 

Thoughts  seem  occasionally  to  have  a 
life  of  their  own — a life  independent;  some- 
times they  are  even  stronger  than  the  think- 
ers, and  draw  them  relentlessly  along.  They 
seize  hold  of  outward  circumstances  with 
their  strong  grip.  How  strangely  a domi- 
nant thought  sometimes  runs  through  a 
whole  epoch  of  life ! 

With  some  holy  and  serene  natures  this 
thought  is  peace  in  life;  with  others  it  is 
human  love,  that  troubled  love  of  God. 

The  moonlight  is  streaming  over  London  ; 
and  George  is  not  very  far  away,  driven  by 
his  master  thought  along  a bright  stream 
that  flows  through  the  gates  and  by  the 
down-trodden  roads  that  cross  Hyde  Park. 
The  skies,  the  streets,  are  silver  and  purple ; 
abbey  towers  and  far-away  houses  rise  dim 
against  the  stars;  lights  burn  in  shadowy 
windows.  The  people  passing  by,  and  even 
George,  hurrying  along  in  his  many  perplex- 
ities, feel  the  life  and  the  echo  every  where 
of  some  mystical  chord  of  nature  and  human 
nature  striking  in  response.  The  very  iron 
rails  along  the  paths  seemed  turned  to  silver. 
George  leaps  over  a silver  railing,  and  goes 
toward  a great  sea  of  moonlight  lying  among 
the  grass  and  encircled  by  shadowy  trees. 

In  this  same  moon-lit  stream,  flowing  into 
the  little  drav'ing-room  of  the  bow-window- 
ed house  iu  Old  Street,  sits  Rhoda,  resting 
her  head  against  the  pane  of  the  lantern-like 
window,  and  thinking  over  the  events  of  the 
last  two  days. 

On  the  whole,  she  feels  that  she  has  acted 
wisely  aud  for  the  best.  Lady  Sarah  seemed 
to  think  so — Uncle  John  said  no  word  of 
blame.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Aunt  Mor- 
gan’s curiosity  should  have  made  her  insist 
upon  reading  George’s  letter ; but  no  harm 
had  come  of  it.  Dolly,  of  course,  was  un- 
reasonable. Rhoda,  who  was  accustomed 
to  think  of  things  very  definitely,  begun  to 
wonder  what  Frank  Raban  would  think  of 
it  all,  and  whether  Uncle  John  would  tell 
him.  She  thought  that  Mr.  Raban  would 
not  be  sorry  to  hear  of  what  had  occurred. 
What  a pity  George  was  not  more  like  Mr. 


Raban  or  Robert  Henley.  How  calm  they 
were;  while  he — he  was  unbearable;  and 
she  was  very  glad  it  was  all  over  between 
them.  Lady  Sarah  was  evidently  deeply 
offended  with  him.  “ I hope  she  will  leave 
him  something ,”  thought  Rhoda.  “He  will 
never  be  able  to  make  his  way.  I can  see 
that ; and  he  is  so  rough,  and  I am  such  a 
poor  little  thing;”  and  Rhoda  sighed.  “I 
shall  always  feel  to  him  as  if  he  were  a 
brother,  and  I shall  tell  Mr.  Raban  so  if — ” 
Hero  Rhoda  looked  up,  and  almost  screamed 
out,  for  there  stood  George,  rippling  with 
moonlight,  watching  her  through  the  win- 
dow from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
He  looked  like  a ghost  as  he  leaned  against 
the  railings.  He  did  not  care  who  noticed 
him,  nor  what  other  people  might  think  of 
him.  He  had  come  all  this  way  only  to  see 
Rhoda  once  more,  and  there  she  was,  only 
separated  from  him  by  a pane  of  glass. 
When  Rhoda  looked  up,  George  came  across 
and  stood  under  the  window.  The  moon- 
light stream  showed  him  a silver  figure  plain 
marked  upon  the  darkness.  There  she  sat 
with  a drooping  head  and  one  arm  lightly 
resting  against  the  bar.  Poor  boy ! He  had 
started  in  some  strange  faith  that  he  should 
find  her.  He  had  come  up  all  the  way  only 
to  look  at  her  once  more.  All  his  passionate 
anger  had  already  died  away.  He  had  given 
up  hope,  but  he  had  not  given  up  love ; and 
so  he  stood  there,  wild  and  haggard,  with 
pulses  throbbing.  He  had  scarcely  eaten 
any  thing  since  the  evening  before.  He 
had  gone  back  to  Cambridge  he  knew  not 
why.  He  had  lain  awake  all  night,  and  all 
day  he  had  been  lying  in  his  boat  hiding 
under  the  trees  along  the  bank,  looking  up 
at  the  sky  and  cursing  his  fate. 

Rhoda  looked  up.  George,  with  a quick 
movement,  pointed  to  the  door,  and  sprang 
up  the  steps  of  the  house.  He  must  speak 
to  her,  now  that  she  had  seen  him.  For 
what  else  had  he  come  f She  was  frighten- 
ed, and  did  not  move  at  first  in  answer  to 
his  signs.  She  was  alone.  Aunt  Morgan 
and  the  girls  were  driuking  tea  at  the 
schools,  but  Uncle  John  was  in  the  study. 
She  did  not  want  him  to  see  George.  It 
would  only  make  a fuss  and  an  explanation 
— there  had  been  too  .much  already.  She 
got  up  and  left  the  window,  and  then  went 
into  the  hall  and  stood  by  the  door  unde- 
cided; and  as  she  stood  there  she  heard  a 
low  voice  outside  say,  “ Rhoda ! let  me  in.” 

Rhoda  still  hesitated.  “ Let  me  in,”  said 
the  voice  again,  and  she  opened  the  door  a 
very  little  way,  and  put  her  foot  against  it. 

“Good-night,  George,”  she  said,  in  a whis- 
per. “ Good-night.  Go  home.  Dolly  is  so 
anxious  about  you.” 

“I  have  come  to  see  you,”  said  George. 
“ Why  won’t  you  let  me  in,  Rhoda  f” 

“ I am  afraid,”  said  Rhoda. 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid,  Rhoda,”  he  said, 
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going  back  a step.  “ Dear,  will  you  forgive 
me  for  having  frightened  you  ?”  and  he  came 
nearer  again. 

41 1 can’t — go,  go,”  cried  Rhoda,  hastily. 
u Here  is  some  one and  suddenly,  with  all 
her  might,  she  pushed  the  door  in  his  face. 
It  shut  with  a hang,  with  all  its  iron  knobs 
and  locks  rattling. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  said  John  Morgan,  looking 
out  of  his  study. 

u I had  opened  the  door,  Uncle  John,”  said 
Rhoda.  Her  heart  heat  a little.  Would 
George  go  awayf  She  thought  she  heard 
footsteps  striking  down  the  street.  Then 
she  felt  more  easy.  She  told  herself  once 
more  that  it  was  far  better  to  have  no  scenes 
nor  explanations,  and  she  sat  down  quietly 
to  her  evening’s  task  in  a corner  of  her 
uncle’s  study.  She  was  making  some  pina- 
fores for  the  little  Costellos,  and  she  tran- 
quilly stitched  and  tucked  and  hemmed. 
John  Morgan  liked  to  see  her  busy  at  her 
womanly  work,  her  little  lamp  duly  trimmed, 
and  her  busy  fingers  working  for  others  more 
thriftless. 

And  outside  in  the  moonlight  George 
walked  away  in  a new  fury.  What  indig- 
nity had  he  subjected  himself  to  ? He  gave 
a bitter  sort  of  laugh.  He  had  not  expected 
much,  but  this  was  worse  than  any  thing  he 
had  expected.  Reproaches,  coldness,  indif- 
ference— all  these  he  was  prepared  for.  He 
knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  Rhoda  did 
not  care  for  him ; and  what  further  wrong 
could  she  do  him  than  this  injury  that  peo- 
ple infiict  every  day  upon  each  other  t 8he 
had  added  scorn  to  her  indifference;  and 
again  George  laughed  to  himself,  thinking 
of  this  wooden  door  Rhoda  had  clapped 
upon  his  passion,  and  her  summary  way  of 
thrusting  him  out. 

At  one  time,  instead  of  banging  the  door, 
she  used  to  open  it  wide.  She  used  to 
listen  to  him,  with  her  wonderful  dark  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face.  Now  what  had  happen- 
ed? He  was  the  same  man,  she  was  the 
same  woman,  and  nothing  was  the  same. 
George  mechanically  walked  on  toward  his 
own  home — if  Church  House  could  be  so 
called.  He  went  across  the  square,  and  by 
a narrow  back  street,  and  he  tried  the  gar- 
den gate,  and  found  it  open,  and  went  in, 
with  some  vague  idea  of  finding  Dolly,  and 
calling  her  to  the  bench  beside  the  pond, 
and  of  telling  her  of  all  his  trouble.  That 
slam  of  the  door  kept  sounding  in  his  ears, 
a sort  of  knell  to  his  love. 

Bnt  George  was  in  no  vein  of  luck  that 
night.  The  garden  was  deserted  and  mys- 
terious, heavy  with  sweet  scents  in  the  dark- 
ness. He  went  down  the  dark  path  and 
came  back  again,  and  there  was  a rustle 
among  the  trees;  and  as  he  walked  across 
the  lawn  toward  the  lighted  window  of  the 
oak  room,  he  heard  two  voices  clear  in  the 
silence,  floating  up  from  some  kitchen  below. 
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He  knew  Sam’s  croak ; he  did  not  recognize 
the  other’s  voice. 

“ Mademoiselle  is  gone  to  dance.  I like 
to  dance  too,”  it  said.  " Will  you  come  to 
a ball  and  dance  with  me,  Mr.  3am  f ” 

Then  followed  old  Sam’s  chuckle.  “ Fll 
dance  with  you,  mademoiselle,”  he  said. 

George  thought  it  sounded  as  if  some  evil 
spirit  of  the  night  were  inockiug  his  trouble. 
And  so  Dolly  was  dancing  while  he  was 
roaming  about  in  his  misery.  Even  Dolly 
had  forgotten  his  pain.  Even  Rhoda  had 
turned  him  out.  Who  cared  what  happened 
to  him  now  ? 

He  went  to  the  window  of  the  oak  room 
and  looked  in.  Lady  Sarah  was  sitting  there 
alone,  shading  her  eyes  from  the  light.  There 
were  papers  all  round  about  her.  The  lamp 
was  burning  behind  her,  and  the  light  was 
reflected  in  the  narrow  glass  above  her  tall 
chimney-piece. 

He  saw  her  put  out  her  hand  and  slowly 
take  a paper  that  was  lying  on  the  table, 
and  tear  it  down  the  middle.  It  looked  like 
a will,  he  thought.  Poor  Aunt  Sarah ! she 
looked  very  old  and  worn  and  sad.  How  ill 
he  had  repaid  her  kindness ! She  should  be 
spared  all  farther  anxiety  and  trouble  for 
him.  Then  he  put  out  his  two  hands  with 
a wild  farewell  motion.  He  had  not  meant 
her  to  see  him,  but  the  window  was  ajar  and 
flew  open,  and  then  he  walked  in ; and  Lady 
Sarah,  looking  up,  saw  George  standing  be- 
fore her.  He  was  scarcely  himself  all  this 
time : if  he  had  found  Dolly,  all  might  have 
ended  differently. 

“ George?”  said  Lady  Sarah,  frightened 
by  his  wild  looks ; “ what  has  happened,  my 
dear  ?” 

“ I have  come  to  say  good-by  to  you !”  he 
wildly  cried.  “ Aunt  Sarah,  you  will  never 
have  any  more  trouble  with  me.  You  have 
been  a thousand  thousand  times  too  good  to 
me !”  And  he  flung  his  two  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her,  and  almost  before  she 
could  speak  he  was  gone 

A few  minutes  later  Marker  heard  a fall, 
and  came  running  np  stairs.  She  found  Lady 
Sarah  lying  half  conscious  on  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

THE  SLOW  SAD  HOURS. 

Dolly  and  her  mother  had  left  the  Mid- 
dletons’ when  John  Morgan  drove  up  in  a 
hansom,  with  a message  from  his  mother  to 
bring  them  back  at  once.  The  servant  told 
him  that  they  were  only  just  gone,  and  he 
drove  off  in  pursuit.  Bucklersbury  Honse 
was  blazing  in  the  darkness,  with  its  many 
windows  open  and  alight,  and  its  crowds 
pouring  in  and  its  music  striking  up.  Mor- 
gan sprang  oat  of  his  cab  and  hurried  across 
the  court,  and  under  the  horses’  noses,  and 
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pushed  among  the  footmen  to  the  great  front- 
door, where  the  inscribing  angels  of  the 
Morning  Post  were  stationed.  The  servants 
would  have  sent  him  back,  hut  he  told  his 
errand  in  a few  hasty  words,  and  was  allowed 
to  walk  into  the  hall.  He  saw  a great  mar- 
ble staircase  all  alight,  and  people  going  up ; 
and,  by  some  good  fortune,  one  of  the  very 
first  persons  he  distinguished  was  Dolly,  who 
had  only  just  come,  and  who  was  following 
her  mother  and  Robert.  She,  too,  caught 
sight  of  the  familiar  face  in  the  hall  below, 
and  stopped  short. 

“ Mamma,”  she  said,  “ there  is  John  Morgan 
making  signs.  Something  has  happened.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  did  not  choose  to  hear.  She 
was  going  in ; she  was  at  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise : she  was  not  going  to  be  kept  back  by 
John  Morgan.  There  came  a cheerful  clang 
of  music  from  above. 

Dolly  hesitated ; the  curate  beckoned  to 
her.  eagerly.  “ Mamma,  I must  go  back  to 
him,”  said  Dolly,  and  before  her  mother  could 
remonstrate  she  had  stopped  short  and  slid 
behind  a diplomat,  a lord  with  a blue  rib- 
bon, an  aged  countess ; in  two  minutes  she 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  Robert  mean- 
while serenely  proceeding  ahead,  and  imag- 
ining that  his  ladies  were  following. 

In  two  words  John  Morgan  had  told  Dolly 
to  get  her  shawl,  that  her  aunt  was  ill,  that 
she  had  been  asking  for  her.  Dolly  flew 
back  to  the  cloak-room  ; she  saw  her  white 
shawl  still  lying  on  the  table,  and  she  seized 
it  and  ran  back  to  John  Morgan  again,  and 
then  they  hurried  through  the  court  and 
among  the  carriages  to  the  place  where  the 
hansom  was  waiting. 

“And  I was  away  from  her!”  said  Dolly. 
That  was  nearly  all  she  said.  It  was  her 
first  trouble — overwhelming,  unendurable, 
bewildering,  as  first  troubles  are.  When 
they  drove  up  to  Church  House,  the  front 
looked  black,  and  closed,  and  terrible  some- 
how. Dolly’s  heart  beat  as  she  went  in.  I 

Every  thing  seemed  a little  less  terrible ! 
when  she  had  run  up  stairs,  and  found  her  | 
aunt  lying  in  the  familiar  room,  with  a faint 
odor  of  camphor  and  chloroform,  and  Marker 
coming  and  going  very  quietly.  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan was  there,  with  her  bonnet  cocked  a 
little  on  one  side;  she  came  up  and  took 
Dolly’s  hand  with  real  kindness,  and  said 
some  words  of  encouragement,  and  led  her 
to  the  bedside.  As  Dolly  looked  at  Aunt  Sa- 
rah’s changed  face,  she  gulped  for  the  first 
time  one  of  life’s  bitter  draughts.  They 
don’t  last  long,  those  horrible  moments; 
they  pass  on,  but  they  leave  a burning 
taste ; it  comes  back  again  and  again  with 
the  troubles  of  life. 

Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  recognize  Dolly 
when  she  came  to  the  bedside,  then  she  re- 
lapsed again,  and  lay  scarce  conscious,  placid, 
indifferently  waiting  the  result  of  all  this 
nursing  and  anxious  care.  The  struggles  of 


life  and  its  bustling  anxieties  had  passed 
away  from  tha*  quiet  room,  never  more  to 
return. 

Dolly  sat  patiently  by  the  bedside.  She 
had  not  taken  off  her  evening  dress,  she  nev- 
er moved,  she  scarcely  breathed,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her  dear  sick  woman.  If  Frank 
Raban  could  have  seen  her  then  he  would 
not  have  called  her  cold ! Those  loving  looks 
and  tender  ways  might  almost  have  poured 
new  life  into  the  worn-out  existence  that 
was  ebbing  away.  The  night  sped  on  as 
such  nights  do  pass.  She  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage  w heels  coming  home  at  last,  and 
crept  down  stairs  to  meet  the  home-comers. 

Dolly  did  not  ask  her  mother  what  had 
delayed  her  when  the  two  came  in.  She 
met  them  with  her  pale  face.  She  was  still 
in  her  white  dress,  with  the  dying  roses  in 
her  hair.  Henley,  who  had  meant  to  re- 
proach her  for  deserting  them  without  a 
word,  felt  ashamed  for  once  before  her.  She 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  other  world,  far 
away  from  that  from  which  he  had  just 
come.  She  told  her  story  very  simply.  The 
doctors  said  there  had  been  one  attack  such 
as  this  once  before,  which  her  aunt  had  kept 
concealed  from  them  all.  They  ordered  ab- 
solute quiet.  Marker  was  to  be  nurse,  and 
one  other  person.  “ Of  course  that  must  be 
me,  mamma.  I think  Aunt  Sarah  would  like 
me  best,”  she  said,  with  a faint  smile.  “ Mrs. 
Morgan ! No,  dear  mamma,  not  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan.” Then  suddenly  she  burst  into  tears. 
“ Oh,  mamma,  I have  never  seen  any  one  so 
ill !”  she  said ; but  the  next  minute  she  had 
overcome  her  emotion,  ancTViped  her  eyes. 

“ My  dearest  child,  it  is  most  distressing, 
and  that  you  should  have  missed  your  ball, 
too !”  said  Philippa.  “ I said  all  along,  if 
you  remember,  that  she  was  looking  a per- 
fect wreck.  You  would  not  listen  to  me. 
Robert,  turn  that  sofa  out  of  the  draught. 
I shall  not  go  to  bed.  Julie  can  come  down 
here  and  keep  me  company  after  you  go.” 

“ I must  go,”  said  Robert.  “ I have  still 
some  work  to  finish.  Take  care  of  yourself, 
Dora.  Remember,  you  belong  to  me  now.  I 
hope  there  will  be  better  news  in  the  mom- 

nig.” 

From  one  room  to  the  other  all  the  next 
day  Dolly  went  with  her  heavy  heart;  it 
seemed  to  drag  at  her  as  she  moved,  to  dull 
her  very  anxiety.  It  was  only  a pain;  it 
did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion. 
Mrs.  Palmer  felt  herself  greatly  neglected ; 
she  was  taken  ill  in  the  afternoon,  and  begged 
to  see  the  doctor,  who  made  light  of  her  ail- 
ment ; toward  evening  Mrs.  Palmer  was  a 
great  deal  better.  She  came  down  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  sent  Eliza  T wells  over  for 
John  Morgan.  Lady  Sarah  still  lay  stricken 
silent ; but  her  pulse  was  better,  the  doctor 
said ; she  could  move  her  arm  a little ; it  had 
been  lying  helpless  before.  Faithful  Marker 
sat  by  her  side  rubbing  her  cold  hands. 
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“Aunt  Sarah,  do  yon  know  met*'  whis- 
pered Dolly,  bending  over  her. 

Lady  Sarah  faintly  smiled  in  answer. 
44 Tell  George  to  come  back/’  she  said,  slow- 
ly. " Dolly,  l did  as  you  wished ; arc  yon 
satisfied  f ■ She  had  gone  hack  to  the  mo- 
ment when  she  waa  taken  ill. 

u Dearest  Aunt  Sarah!’*  said  Dolly,  cover- 
ing her  hand  with  kisses.  Then  she  ran 
down  to  tell  her  mother  the  good  news, 
Ann!  Sarah  was  rallying,  was  talking  more 
like  herself  again.  We  only  want  George  to 


make  her  well  again ; he  must  conus  Where 
is  be  T Why  does  he  not  come  V* 

“Don’t  ask  me  any  thing  about  George,1” 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  putting  up  her  hands. 

This  was  the  day  after  the  hall;  hut  no 
George  came,  although  Dolly  looked  for  bin} 
at  every  instant.  John  Morgan,  of  his  own 
accord,  sent  a second  message  to  him,  and 
another  to  Rahan.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
an  answer  arrived  from  the  tutor:  “ G.  left 
Cambridge  yeslsi'day.  Your  telegram  to  him 
lying  unopened.” 
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dicker  of  the  fim-Ught;  the  clock  tick*  <>*! ! ‘ [jto.  oyertfoivs  with' 

tbtv  manic:),  though  #be  JUeaitMt  vmly  in  the  nourish  ruc  ifC,  to  to  \\ab  .|»tot.T  ; ;,  et  with 
panaes  of  the  bla&t.  j proftoon  nt  Mi  dr  lift*  her  vb  Carve, 

Tlmwrtk^nn  1*  a *rUft $'pfcb  *cn<5  j un4  xm  the  brinks  »>f  to^KMn#  4itV 

fro*  ifttHKtri&lsttti.,  U/r  tonight  i*  afar-like  j «>ftJnr*f,  in  sail  prtfftgimnu.nl  of  Hto  vnfrtdr 
itt  iky-U'ke.in  \U  broniUh* 

am!  iikift  be#  in  it#  Mt^u^tli.  utwl  waiting  J /T-be  • •(•lie^^jDrld,-;  tiff*.  • awrotr 

uoutf  activities.:.  #lie  U '^■^'<>^ori  *yith  th  (? . of  life,  t lie o rtp£t boas an d \m j t get o f t b e h onpi 
nulusny  jiiiit  force  of  a itwliiw.*,  but  with  j — « m the  mi  to  of  iantferV  j^niiog,  ulJ-sui* 

I be  fOrim*  ijmfatf)ri£  impulse -of  h #*$£$  u*  tone  loV#w-. 

HI M ' m 88  Tfll  T vMW;  ?'*  •• m % «* «m*. «.  .h* pi  £|i 

.».?*  ignor;M>t  v»  *IO.fc\  l.ilt  sh*  w sml-V*.  f.w,10(1  &fogg  **,»•  *h,:  mu  alum-.*' 

\ Shti  to  li*;e<l  uoi  Uw,  Imt  she  hsu*  hKMie  ’.  ’••• 

nb-Wartr.  i\f  life*  >\u  1 i t>  h&&  laid  ibomwn  The  «lfty  and  U*  ifrock  wre ftonc,  runl  now, 
dt  % (feet.  ‘ S’JtV  .m  but  one  *roroan — and  In  sofimAe  ai*d  T*}>oaes  t towoman, 

fto*  4^; ht ilUto ' hT , wntnfen .;  hat  in  b^r—  iieark«i>to  to  ber.owi)  wlftiMhoaght.  is  tli£ 


H 


harpehs  new 


idleness  and  $&*<*  are  ih&ra — tb»  poUtheti 

hnfck  *>£ life*  ; : \ * * V/.i  •.  ‘ 

* * Wlkn?  k the  hope , w k&rA  the  *alvatlnn 
of  the  wfrpld; 


|t«  heaittfjiil  Aiuf  fttatuUiwj  chlidJ^M  it  hath 
pUt  % . 


“Except  jbWsw Utile  ehlUlren,’ 
preacher,  with  it* logout  nod  cmtHeious  hand 
hte  Waom  touching*  '“'Let  m pnryvf:  : 

The  Dreamer  henra  blm,  tibwldeiiiig; 

For  without  ji>orf  \\)kir[  dhpwhxl  cbUith<n»d  «4&|  r • 
0 ^Joth-trnnccJi  chorc-frl  U 
at  tby  k y!‘i' . 

Tho  foni  ar*tl  FteuAttl  ripple  creeping  from  the  bur 
and  aluii*  , * <’  / \ , * : : *• 

lieachea  PvreUliig  to  tby  thmatui *$*  aad  to  bt/ 

dumb.  ",  ' ' : ' '■■■■'• 

it  * rpwn  ^rdw,  it»deod  f4  praying  we  remember. 

And  at  midni^biV  hour  ol  lmrmt 
“Our  F**nd?r,,v  fookfojft  pipvflrd  in  the  Chamber, 

VVu  hay,  aofit>%  for  n thurm. 

“Out  Father!"  H Ma  heard  iui,  He  would  aurdy 
(For  ih? y Him  :^<o»d  and  mild) 

Answer,  mmjfe Aovru  World  very  purely 

**  Gome  *ial  mt.  whh  i\u\  my  ohild  P IV 

•Bat  m>r  wty  the  ebiMrvii,  v.*«;ei>!ng  h^Un, 

4 Ue  in  9pet$hl«gft b#  n ; 

Ado  they  tail  im  of  UN  image  » the  Master 
Who  xeramAods-  .m*  i»  work;-tMi.' 

Do  you  tieai*  the  children  weeping.  q-nd  4iaprovj&gv 
tfmy  fctoih«!fa;  what  ye  piwb? 

For  God  V la  iaUght  t>>  BN  Wbtf&'e  h>£lng. 

And  ttic  t txUdrm  dopb r of  «*cb,  *‘ r 

The  prvachvr  »*  f cl. hog  to  the.  peoyikv  the 
old,  CIMM-  At  length , 

with  ’K'bR*  Banda  >:ufeed>  he?  eriiee  i 

:»yOhf  URht*  the  children,  dm  Mtte  cUUd^ri  cfrjn|  op 
a fmthed  ^ftaudl  ' \v,  : / jVc  ’ * • 

L ^Vo  n>5he{i,  hh^in;I(^r»j  €iRU<tlt?w  wtmden^  tn  e 
^odl^ya  laudt 


THJtM  j»LL  THE  PUE.vXXa  UX». 


’^ykio 

andt»>wer  and  dome  ooi  ateple  ^ilver- 

hig  faintly  in  the  gihheea  moon. 

TI\^  <<try*et  lamps5  »p^rk1e  every  wh^re. 
aud  id  Wit  ntoofit  iiuiir^  the  |?tear  ivity  k 
awdfee.  , : .j  — ••  . 

Teoi-hod  with  see, r y.ni versed  jmpnJ^hOr 
Bveii  r*f  .l^S  Bri^fe  fthd  the 

tht^ti?dd  p ft«>m  gutieri  hivvOl,  aiilM  couch, 
and  ehudof  they  grew  dnd  utie^^  in  her 
tin  Rodgbf?uWf  &tid  AW  ^ep  W it  it  e « er  ‘ toadru- 
teg  lonruuirs  eer*  (re want.  Axnid  them  a11» 
unheard,  anBoen,  and  gently  ^ a pushing 
bvpMh  of  air,  the  Dreamer  w tunk.  her  pa- 
tient,  watehfaU  mvliiary  way. 

Htm  ift  i^>|tyv8  hfjAH(  the  church,  u 
voe!  caihedralyatamk.  E»ke  golden  eye*  its. 
lofty  windows  tools  itpfm  the  ilirtmg,  and 
tike  U ruddy  in  the  mdivttfaid^  'sidtf- 

ibs  huge  dourB  y a wn  to  the  hiconung  TTile. 

Rfli?  fiiill.-feni  gilded: aHs^.-to  the 
door^,  tiji  ail  the  uatitma  exf  the  ^ar^h  nxe 
th^fe.  The  fretted  nave  gives  hack  (tie  glit- 
ter nf  ihO  f And  now  no  foot  fulls  tu 
ihe  Hhiomg  inwfdo  aisle,  only  soft  <\rnynyr~ 
iOs  rrdl lint  upon  at  fftim  the  foaled  tlmuvg. 
Tin?  prrae.liet  JcatiH  upon  his  velvet  «V:s|v, 
cultured  hOU  Uglmi  ^eenstomed  to  tuA  plaee, 
itis  thoughts  withhi  the  walk  aud  low»*r 
tliOR  ^ho  ceih  the  choir  and  organ  otoal. 
irpdn  f ho  hnslf>  dsep,  sweet,  and  peuetnwit— 

4<f..kiiow  th»r.  suj  Redeemer  iiv^th  lh 

jShjwly  the  musir  tbriUa  to  ftilenee. 

The  spirit  of  search  %k  upon  the  Droamor. 


fetnitch  V,ui  your  ikbO&i  ky ' btothm,  ttoto  your 
plenty  treeiy  ^ive, 

Tkir  thesa  UM  bmibs  of  the  Fathers  may  freely 
cal  and  Href  * 


N 6w  the  dour  sfivingp  gently  outward,  . > 

And  ft  littk  etnui  eoni€»  in. 

eUlnjag  uinrhie  pirtbAyiiy 
Gliding^  w oftiV  dark,  and  tivin, 

TlH  hlw  footateptf  ilag  ond  falter, 

Failing  wholly  nt  the.  altar. 

3V"fcere  be  ft »uK»  with  etrtt^ding 
Tin-nee  Uiia  bolfow,  burning  ayea 
. ' To  the  Preachor,  to  tlio.  Terti'hcr, 

Who  is  eurely  good  and  tviso.I 

Even  ein  aeemtd  to  have  tone  bed  the  !M1 jo-ci^  tore, 
Krerj’  sorrow  to  have  fcrowdoii  ih  hla  breast ; 
Fvety  want  liad  ptncbod  and  dtained  tih>  feabire. 

AJl  of  rmfdeii  m\  hN  jvnny  *hociac*r» 

Kor  wavr  nor  gJNtait  lu  hk  fndod  halE 
Sf  r vmlin.  mu  diftip^-  iu  hift .*«*<«.  face, 

Nor  «iign  of  ehildboi>d  In  UU  |ihd,«&  afr, 

Nor  dtm  »«|ts«wf.kJU  ni  U*^  <tfmpVe-  «*act?  [ 

But  from  the  deeb  eye*,  burning;  u-io, 

Dutr^gNJ »— ctiiiiinaiixiing  oih*wei^ . tl^’Ahifd! 

Through  the  yet  awtpgiug^ur  tht. 

Ct  rn.es  thb  high*  is  mirk  with:  childxynk 
face®,  pjttekHl  ci08ol«  h«  th»?  shy  v3th  stars. 
or¥  rutliFt,  i**  ttife  eartlt  with  graven,  Thoii- 
&&mfo  of  chihlriBi' m facm,  like  thaeJaWa 
eroUtihf  SfAt  the  uft&r;  suve— as  if  their  »<«&< 

I .Ta: F i»Srf BWw'nbiE^V^Crvyftb^ 

; wUirh  obo  staa&M*  «ra  4b6tSd  M Mul 


pnice  after  face  through  all  thef  co0iitlc«8 
oiiiUiriute  slie  mwW  with  fill  puri?v  that/ 
) ike.  ItijOfivTs  ^p^'ar^  caxr  hear  uo  fulA^tond, 
Did  ami  yiMJttg  are  there t yet  can  Hml  no 
youth,  no  truth.  Fa-iihroti  abid  won  1th  und 
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bad  passed  into  bus  «Lrtxikis)g  feme*  nnd 
looked  as  one  »oul  fern  hit  aahuig  cye» — 
theae  faces  hav^iio  childhood  in  ! bru>  \ only 
a brief  auutxe  looks  vaguely  from  their  dal) 
and  giiuwt  despair. 

They  weep,  yet  not  U*  knavs  iug  t bat  they 
wt&p;  &ud  the  I ear*  of  the  one  at  the.  altal 
are  sinking  with  a stain  like  blood  hit*)  the 
alftfr  cloth.  And  still  the  preacher  suavely 
moved  his  slender  hand,  mid  gravely  car jtrd 
feta  the  olden  story.  Only  the  Dreamer 
hear*  the  children  cry  without,  or  sees  the 
haggard  cliild. 

X smirch  and  <limne»«  seem  u*  dope!  the  eco#t*V 
adit  splendor. 

Through  tod  echoes,  down  far  arche*,  drops  a vofcv 
♦tiYmnly  tender: 

^AUl  wed  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  ran; 

They  tuive  never  seen  the  euDshioc,  libr  the  gt&ty 
Which  In  brighter  than  tbo  sun. 

They  know  the  grief  of  nwu,  without  his  wisdom 
They  sink:  in  man1!*  despair,,  without  Us-cAbo.;- 

A K slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  christdom  ; 

Arv  roanyns  try  tb$  i mug  without  the  palm; 

Are  worn.  »9  if  with  ng»?*  fiH  tmrcirieytngly 
The  harvest  of  Its  meynorki  W.  not  reap; 

Are  otpkanf  of  the  earthly  )ov«  i>ad  beaveoiy:- 
lvf>t  flunn  weep  t let  them  weep  l" 


*'V£  r*miW~ 


“Amen!”  said  tbc  preacher,  not  knowing 
what  he  said,  but  with  a low  and  pleasant 
righ,  for  the  hoar  of  worship  is  past. 

Tie  hears  no  hapless  children  weep; 

Tor  him  no  lifeless  faces  throng  the  air; 

He  thinks,  4‘ l will  go  home  and  eup  and  sleep;" 

And  rune  a languid  hand  through  scented  hair, 
flic  has  a home,  a sapper,  and  a bed ; 

'the  child — he  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head !) 

The  while  the  congregation  rustles  forth, 

And  carves  shout  him  at  the  alUr  stair. 


The  meagre  child  arisen  With  his  hands  upon  his 
breast 

He  walks  up  to  the  preacher,  drawing  nearer  than 
the  rent; 

And  in  a voice  of  thunder,  U they  had  ears  to  hear, 

From  lips  that  trembling  sunder  this  question  corueth 
clear : 

“ Whole  hotute  i*  thief  I prithee  tell.” 

And  sweeter  than  a silvern  bell 
The  Dreamer^  ear  It  thrill*. 

But  no  one  hears,  no  one  replies, 

Though  all  the  air  ii  fills. 


AN 


Yet  m»t*>  tbe  preacher  ho  Uuh  du<  eblld-Hke  eyetk 
Thif  \vhtfe  « ranle  nio?t  rim  to  nee  v ,’. • !; 

Beamy  from  hi?  aad  Up  rtidUnUy. 

V*  lt  pawftiurt,  wear>\  bean  I tpy  imine, 

And  l vcttH  glad,  Ami  holier  come. 

Whe.ee  yiijtr  boat  ? lie  fcuo^Hi  me— 

I tun  His  favorite  pu«Pl ; 

Amt,  tired  anti  hungry,  will  be 

The  bread  He  brake  and  ble»u’J 

And  i n horror  t W plainer  percei* f$ 


Murk  in  tlie  darkness,  trampling  up#h  »;:ue4i 
ether,  ami  giving  way  bei'or?'  the 
throng,  a>  vrat^ra.  yield  tfr  'ibn;  guy  *in)/ 
laiuiicUed  upon  them. 

*> O deaf  and  blind  Mu  •tftp*  of  obf£. 

Launched  o’er  wreck  •HimXtimxJ  ^eda*  . 
I»i*yortiL'£  In  an  iriit&l  Iritfh-  ••*•? V.  ^vA^vV.”’ 

GJtor  wave#-  that  lmvm -of *ro&& 

AVb»i;  $jp»i  T^Ut  n-tuV  n>vr  falul  Alpth, 
ArifTi^ak  ytrdr  Idio 

O kear,'Twnw^iC itie^bb  *»d 


The  lou^^rnfUaitiUi^  (nittfe  of 
V U bw\  toe  >ut»p*  Ut;  deep*  of  earjv. 
While  * <tt«r*jftE4jr  -there  t 

Why  eW  opt  wj/v^?  fo  t&k[ 
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O see  the  wrecks  of  hope  and  home, 

The  mute  yet  questioning  despair 
Of  con nt less  glassy  eyes,  that  stare 
From  ghastly  faces  in  the  foam! 

O reckless  voyagers,  beware  1 
Thy  festal  ships  are  frail, 

And  voices  of  unheeded  prayer 
Lurk  thick  in  every  sail. 

The  shroudless  shadows  of  the  tide, 

Sad  phantoms  of  the  long>denied, 

Surround  thee,  gaunt  and  pale, 

And  Nemesis  leans  down  the  air 
To  drive  the  coming  gale. 

Too  long,  too  lightly,  on  the  breast 
Of  boundless  agonies 
Te  eat  and  drink  and  sink  to  rest 
In  languid  ecstasies. 

Why  does  it  yawn  beneath  thee  so  ? 

Too  late  thy  startled  cries; 

“Woe  to  the  negligent  of  woe!” 

The  goaded  sea  replies. 

It  whelms  thee  by  a simple  creed, 

Of  worth  in  faultless  eyes: 

“In  disregard  of  any  need 
The  guilt  of  safety  lies.” 

The  child  at  the  deserted  altar  let  the 
people  pass,  nor  sought  to  stay  them,  follow- 
ing them  only  with  a sorrowful  but  patient 
and  far-seeing  gaze. 

“ For  they  know  not  what  they  do,”  rose 
softly  palpitating  to  the  Dreamer’s  ear. 

“ Come  with  me,”  said  the  child.  And 
they  went  out  and  stood  together  on  the 
great  threshold,  alone  in  the  starlight.  A 
sweet,  strong  awe  fell  upon  the  Dreamer, 
for  the  child,  loosed  alike  from  his  wretched 
guise  and  his  sorrow,  stood  before  her  trans- 
figured, in  the  radiance  of  childhood  free 
and  undefiled. 

A slender  aureole,  almost  viewless  in  the  air. 

Descended  brightening  on  his  lustrous  hair. 

And  o’er  his  open  brow  soft  brilliance  threw, 

While  in  his  glorious  eyes  a deeper  glory  grew. 

“Isee  thou  knowest  me,”  said  the  child, 
divinely  smiling  on  the  Dreamer.  “ Thou 
seest  also  that  the  world  is  pressed  with 
age.  Ignorance,  the  fruitful  womb  of  sin, 
hath  bound  her  youth  and  strength.  Guilt 
disputes  the  very  cradle  with  Innocence. 
Sorrow  lies  bleediug  in  the  lap  of  Joy ; and 
in  the  bosom  of  Love,  Misery  festers  leprous- 
ly.  The  fountain  is  Bealed,  and  at  its  frozen 
source  the  child  sleeps  long.  Thou  wonldst 
save  the  world,  O loving  Dreamer  with  the 
wise  heart  of  a child!  There  is  but  one 
thing  thon  canst  do — seek  the  sealed  fount- 
ain in  the  world’s  chilled  heart,  lay  thy 
hand  thereon,  and  awake  the  child.” 


Kindling  with  love’s  most  vivid  intui- 
tions, the  Dreamer  went  down  into  the  city, 
passing  whither  she  would,  for  no  person 
hindered  her,  nor  gate,  nor  door,  nor  wall 
impeded  her. 

She  pauses  at  a rich  man’s  door,  enters, 
and  ascends  the  polished  stair.  Music  and 
feasting  in  the  banquet -hall  below ; gar- 
lands sway  above  and  around  her,  perfumes 
envelop  her,  and  the  flashes  of  myriad  swing- 


ing jets  of  flame  bear  down  her  dazzled 
eyes. 

“ Here’s  to  the  heir  l” 

And  glasses  clink,  and  shonts  resound,  and 
music  swells  again. 

On  through  the  long  vista,  thrilled  with 
ever-lessening  echoes,  the  Dreamer  passes, 
till  she  reaches  the  birth-chamber,  bowenkl 
in  voluptuous  elegance,  softness,  and  repose. 

She  enters  the  6ilk-lined,  scented,  faintly 
illumined  silence.  After  the  sacred  com- 
mon pain  that  makes  all  women  sisters  and 
all  men  their  debtors,  the  mother  sleeps.  In 
her  room,  and  at  her  bedside,  nothing  that 
wealth  could  transmute  to  the  uses  of  utter 
indolence  and  ease  is  wanting. 

A man  enters,  coming  from  the  revelry 
below,  with  face,  figure,  and  costume  festal 
like  a bridegroom’s.  He  lays  upon  her  toi- 
let-stand a case  of  costly  jewels,  inscribed, 
“To  the  Mother.”  Pressing  between  the 
attendants,  he  leans  over  and  smiles  at  the 
pale  sleeper,  wafts  a kiss,  bends  a moment 
above  the  cradle,  the  luxurious  nest  of  his 
little  son  and  heir  (it  is  a twin  birth,  girl 
and  boy,  but  the  boy  is  hearty  and  the  girl 
is  frail,  and  she  is  so  for  forgiven  for  be- 
ing— since  she  did  not  affect  the  advent  of 
her  brother — as  to  be  forgotten),  aud  goes 
down  to  the  feast  again,  where  his  guests 
greet  him  with  fresh  clink  of  glasses  “ to  the 
heir  /” 

And  the  infant  woman ! Heir  of  false  sub- 
jection from  her  birth,  as  he  of  tyrannous  su- 
premacy, is  she  not  co-heir  with  her  brother 
in  their  vast  heritage  of  stunted  possibili- 
ties! 

Close  in  that  shadow  of  the  mother’s 
sumptuous  bed  that  runs  to  meet  the  shad- 
ow of  the  infant’s  couch  it  is  given  to  the 
Dreamer  to  behold  a different  scene — a life 
that  is  the  very  threatening  shadow  of  their 
own,  though  not  beheld  for  the  impassable 
gulf  of  lovelessness  between. 

Stretched  on  her  draggled  bed  of  straw 
another  mother  lies — a fearful,  woful  spec- 
tacle in  her  exhausted  sleep. 

The  infant  by  her  side  sleeps  also,  with 
features  like  a ghastly  caricature  of  age, 
the  awful  impress  of  accumulated  wrong 
stamped  on  its  latest  generation. 

The  place  is  but  a kennel ; the  neglected 
wall  and  the  decaying  roof  are  so  narrow 
and  so  low,  they  seem  to  repulse  her  labored 
breathing  almost  at  her  lips. 

Here  to  this  mother,  lying  all  alone,  came 
her  sad  struggle,  guided  by  no  care,  soothed 
by  no  love,  and  sweetened  by  no  hope : her 
birth-throes  were  the  throes  of  her  despair. 

Night  comes  down,  and  stars  and  moon- 
light (shut  out  by  the  rich  mother’s  damask 
curtains)  pee])  through  the  hovel’s  chinks. 

And  with  the  night  comes  home  the  weary 
husband  and  father,  followed  wearily  by 
two  old-faced  children.  The  smut  and  pal- 
lor of  the  mine  are  on  the  faces  of  them  all, 
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awl  silence  on  their  lips,  and  deadness  in 
their  hearts. 

The  children  first  descrying  the  new- 
born,  glance  at  each  other  strangely,  unsur- 
prised, with  a inoinent?s  curious  self-forget- 
ting pity  at  the  babe,  then  with  half-stolid 
fear  at  the  gaunt  father  crouched  at  the  fire- 
place, chin  in  lmml,  sleep  and  hunger  bat- 
tling for  him.  Sleep  bus  a short  thrall, 
then  hunger  gets  the  better,  ami  bn  calls 
for  fowl. 

The  poor  mother  start*,  and  rite  baby 
feebly  walls.  Sho  touches  it  quickly  with 
her  trembling  ha  ml : the  mother-heart  i* 
hard  t«»  die. 

’lTfcfs  on  the  shelf,  lads,  the  supi*  r M 


wortd  out.  She’ll  lx?  good  to  get  the  bit  au’ 
sup  when  I'm  gone." 

The  man  groans,  and  a moment’s  passion 
bursts  from  his  lethargy — a mingled  feeling, 
haviug  but  a partial  expression  in  the  words : 

44  I want  no  wore  brats.  What  fur  should 
we  ha'  brats  ? we’ve  naught  to  give  !m ! We 
ought  to  die,  ail  on  us, and  be  done  wi’  it!” 


TUK  MttTU-^IIAM.ttRR~ Rioil  AND  POOH. 


44  God  knows—”  begins  the  woman,  partly 
from  habit,  partly  from  the  blind  faith  that 
dies  a little  harder  in  a woman’s  heart  than 
in  a man’s. 

u Nat  He f”  the  man  breaks  out  again.  44  It’s 
the  worst  lie  o’  all ! I don’t  believe  iu  *m ! — 
how  ken  If  It’s  a poor  cheat  to  make  us 
go  willin’er  to  our  graves  — an’  the  sooner 
the  better  for  we!" 

Something  in  the  unwonted  violence  of 
his  speech,  and  something  iu  his  wild  face 
that  he  does  not  say,  has  made  the  mother 
look  about  her  at  the  children,  then  at  him, 
with  a new  gazo  diftieult  to  meet.  Her  fin- 
gers clinch  upon  his  arm ; she  drags  herself 
upon  her  knees,  and  hoarsely  whispers, 


Then  to  her  husband,  deprocat ingly,  yearn- 
ingly uIfc’s  come  while  ye  wur  gone — ye’a 
spared  that,”  with  a pitiful  smile,  “ an’  the 
worst's  over  for  ull  ’n  us.  Ye  looked  at  her 
while  1 was  dead  wi'  sloop — did  ye  now  f” 
searching  wistfully  the  face  that  haply  once 
had  turned  a lover’s  eyes  upon  her. 

The  man  stares  stupidly. 

41  It’s  a girl  — and  we’ve  never  had  no 
girls.’’ 

*'  Tha’s  no  good.”  But  he  stoops  and  looks 
at  the  little  creature,  drawing  so  near,  the 
poor  wife  lays  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
saying,  iu  a lower  voice, 

44  Happen  shell  bo  some  good.  Her  moth- 
er wur  a girl,  ye  know,  once.  An’  I'm  most 
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“Where  is  he — the  other  onet” 

He  tries  to  draw  her  face  upon  his  breast, 
but  he  could  bend  a statue  sooner;  then, 
mastered  and  brutalized  by  the  merciless- 
ness of  life,  he  rends  his  arm  away. 

“Where  should  he  be  but  in  the  mine, 
where  Vs  bin  ev’ry  bit  o’  the  sunlight  uv  ’s 
life ! But  he’ll  come  no  more.  He’s  dead ! 
crushed  so  there’s  naught  ye’d  know  ’m 
by!” 

He  sits  down,  gnawing  absently  at  his 
poor  fare,  and  muttering  rather  to  himself 
than  her,  “ He  wur  a bright  lad,  an’  the  first 
that  come ; but  it’s  a’  the  same — or  short  or 
long  wTe  goes  like  dogs  to  the  same  spot ! We 
digs’r  own  graves  an’  tumbles  in,  and  that’s 
the  end  o’  we.” 

Here  is  the  light  and  shadow,  the  double, 
never-separable  tragedy  of  rich  arid  poor ! 

Poverty,  gloom,  tears,  and  the  shadow  of 
death  for  the  poor  mother’s  birth  presents ; 
while  the  jewels  on  the  toilet-cushions  of 
the  rich  mother  repeat  their  sparkle  in  the 
mirror. 

A picture  of  the  Christ-child  looks  down 
with  heavenly  aureoled  face  upon  her  sleep- 
ing little  ones,  and  a pictured  Madonna  folds 
her  hands  and  lifts  the  still  ecstasy  of  her 
lovely  eyes  above  the  pillow  of  their  mother. 

And  it  is  given  to  the  Dreamer  to  see  that 
the  lives  this  glowing  scene  prefigures,  and 
which  seem  to  want  for  nothing,  are  de- 
frauded of  love’s  blessedness  and  life’s  fulfill- 
ments by  just  so  much  as  the  sad  lives  in  its 
shadow  are  defrauded  of  love’s  rights  and 
life’s  jree  opportunities ; that  life  conies  full- 
handed, offering  a bounty  sufficient  for  all ; 
that  in  emptying  one  hand  to  overflow  the 
other  lies  the  waste  of  life  and  love  and 
hope — the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
dividing  either  from  life’s  best,  and  both 
from  love’s  diviner,  unities— the  gulf  which 
sinks  the  childhood  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man : the  rich  beholding  it  with  the  stunt- 
ing callousness  of  ease,  the  poor  with  an 
equal  callousness  of  woe. 


Already  the  little  heads  are  afilm  with 
sheeny  rings  of  golden  hair.  The  birth-pres- 
ent jewels  have  sparkled  many  a day  upon 
the  mother’s  breast.  Another  kiud  of  jewel 
sparkles  dully  on  the  hollow  cheek  of  the 
shadow  that  follows  her  by  night  and  day. 

She  does  not  see  the  shadow,  yet  she  is 
guilty  of  it. 

She  knows  that  misery  is,  and  that  it  need 
not  be ; and  no  pulse  quickens  to  the  awful 
knowledge  or  urges  to  its  loving  opportuni- 
ties. 

And  all  that  for  herself  this  mother  casts 
away ; the  thousand  sweet  activities  of  love, 
the  tender  uses  which  expend  while  they 
sustain  the  principle  of  life,  she  casts  away 
for  her  children  also. 

The  Dreamer  has  watched  and  waited  long, 
and  the  watch  has  been  a fruitful  one. 


The  little  heir  has  grown  and  thriven  well. 
He  looks  a fair  and  handsome  child,  as  cling- 
ing to  his  mother’s  hand  he  passes  with  his 
sister  down  the  stair. 

Out  in  the  sunlight  the  luxurious  carriage 
waits.  Hours  ago  the  listless  mother  gave 
her  languid  order  for  it,  and  now  as  lan- 
guidly remands  it.  She  will  walk. 

To  eat  or  drink  or  not  to  eat  and  drink,  to 
ride  or  not  to  ride,  to  walk  or  not  to  walk, 
to  go  any  whither  that  she  will  or  to  remain 
at  home — such  is  her  life,  its  only  labor  being 
to  choose,  till  she  has  come  to  find  the  choice 
a labor! 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  her  discarded  car- 
riage as  it  rolls  away  totters  a wretched  fig- 
ure— a woman,  in  rags  and  foulness,  doubling 
under  a burden  twice  her  size. 

8he  too  will  walk. 

Bleared  eyes,  with  little  speculation  in 
them,  stare  before  her.  Even  the  sting  of 
contrast  fails  to  penetrate  her  stolid  misery. 
Once  to  her  had  death  seemed  like  a prom- 
ise, and  the  grave  a goal;  but  “misery’s 
crushing  presses”  have  crushed  conception 
from  her  mind,  emotion  from  her  heart,  and 
the  racked  machine  will  rattle  to  pieces  in 
dull  unconsciousness  at  last. 

The  little  heir  looks  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er— the  lethargy  of  womanhood  in  porcelain 
and  in  potter’s  clay,  and  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  the  child-heart  sees  something 
of  the  ghastly  wrong  of  it,  and  gazes  with  a 
moment’s  heavenly  wistfulness  and  pity ; but 
the  fouutain  is  quickly  sealed.  The  habit 
of  his  life  has  taught  him  that  poverty  is  the 
one  special  and  vulgar  offense  against  hap- 
piness and  refinement,  self-wrought  and  self- 
inflicting  its  punishment  of  degradation  and 
pain. 

Long  ago,  young  as  he  is,  he  ceased  to 
question  his  mother.  Early  the  child-nature 
sought  vainly  for  response ; early  the  sweet 
impulses,  weak  by  inheritance,  were  chilled, 
and  the  diviuer  manhood  stunted  in  the 
germ. 

“ Alas  for  the  world !”  sighs  the  Dreamer, 
“ bom  of  a drained,  crippled,  stunted  woman- 
hood. Alas  for  thee,  O woman  ! capable  of 
the  best  and  completest.  Nature  exalts  thee 
beyond  the  questionings  of  man;  Life  trusts 
to  thee  her  incipiencies,  for  to  thee  only 
can  she  look  for  the  continuity  and  fulfill- 
ment of  her  grand  designs.  The  mother 
can  not  give  what  she  has  not,  and  from  the 
world’s  beginning  has  woman  hitherto  been 
every  way  defrauded  of  the  highest,  every 
where  fettered  to  the  lowest,  and  as  an  un- 
conscious Nemesis  has  she  transmitted  the 
far-extending  curse.” 

The  little  girl  has  looked  on  silently,  feel- 
ing a transient  timidity  and  disgust. 

Thought  has  been  carefully  quenched  in 
her.  She  is  nice  and  pretty,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of ; she  is  to  depend,  submit,  and  follow. 
Her  brother  will  lead  and  protect.  Thought 
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portn  nfty  u>  (|uick- 
eu  thcic  intoing^nre  into  acehig  wha!  the 
fulln^Ha  oi  -j ppoi'tKiHty  m/iy  tnaau, 


'*800  *• 


<t^w>Iakdy* 

'f;ht\  Ik'  rV,  v?ht>^a  hoa^t  ^eeweil  fiuudtcd  Jto.f 
^hott  u tmaka^o  (t;ii^  Mivam  whreb  nu«y  ii»:»r 
rip'ptift  ^;€iy  ia  wir&  to  Up w another  1jl»u6« 
tib  ft  Tuoroavik  laiigh#*  aad  kVeks  aArair  tha 
rag^iMi  hat,  *i»d  histly  stpuea  the  tdulil.  . She 
lya)ikis  at  hiyn.  an  in  a tun  f w \ 1 <i]  y , $**?  n tiirns 
tv*  shit  iii  }a*r  tullirr. 

The  boy  *<»«.?<  tiretfi.  and  they  f»fK^a  on.  The 
dnmkurilV  ehild  look*  after  that  other  iitfte 
girl/^o  happy,  and  hiir, 

a tlitting,  iqoekAng  v^R.n  of  the  harmony 


dwv  Hear.  ihfM>unys  of  inntuaJ  n*eognit  ion 
»iv*  MibUy  fm*?Uod;  m rhefr  hosoum  the  child 
fp  ni>r  »]eep ing:.  mir  i»  the  IVuintaiu  sealed  ; 
ttthl  the  very  religion  of  hup**,  irapamihuM 
•anifi  profound,  atirv  in  the  bi»aou)  of  the 
J>'rv.tvfiR?r,  / y/;  > • ^ , ^ 

They  fifths  on,  neitheT  int^rfenng  mt 
»ptMtfeiag,  hut  they  take  tile  problem  ^itli 
t belli,  and  aome  later  day  love’*  Him  pi  b Avia- 
xloin  tv  ill  liavyr  solved  it. 


wmm  is  the  im\wi 


eb>thb$  intiil  iKW)nrtw?k  of  sweut.  and  oil  u;ui 

■;?>  Tb»  ait  — iris?  s 'Long,  bu oaiier^  day*W 

Jjs-fi  dry,  Jdtflili g til 1st  bx  .stuf t i u g ; pfenetrittibg 
eo|ft>n  dtts(v  ikst  epi^ailb  like  a inea h be- 
t wmi  tho  children  * eye*  and  the  K«inarc 
bits  -,-»r  block  and  IhsJd  &»d  lull  the  wind w* 
J-  < V.\*  ihcaiK 

Aip\w  M thu  sp.mnhig  frame®  a little  boy 
is  landing,  fhe  fragile  bUi^vnu  of  Tight* 
if  ho  ia.  or  it  hr  CCrtllil  he , \ovfiv 


or  graceful,  tad  riof  Ihj  tolit;  hut  dnrtrtb  juid 


i.^jiexAc.ti»)ii  &ro  kmil.v ^tiipfcured  in  his  abarp- 

>v,.; .'  ^’rijbut  /ifi^r  hour  lii*  little  %iiro  hwvw  m 
^ the  hxubitjneis  ltUlb  hands  prush 

ant.  <lraw  go  up, and  down  and  on  again  ; 
and  hour  hy  hour  the  duiaion  open  in  the 
plaakant  iWlds,  birds  wing  and  tfing,  and 
igtetm  ltum«$F  rootle  In  fho  j>ure<  aweet  air, 
itiitt  the  cool  river  ran*  find  pltt&hes  softly 

. Ami  still  ihev  tiny  and  the  great  maebiiu: 
ghon  together  dimly;  add  while  they  diikl 

Of  svrebttum  Odd  ftpmjt 

. ^ -s  ; . ^1^^  -ibay  he tn'oken,  but 

^ svjttt  ouiy  ftitifcic  while  a string  mhaiua, 

u ..  Mm.li  of  hit;  thought  1«  formless,  imub  of 

*"**  *WW  fi>A,WV  u.  iiv^l  t.»M(.iv|Vri,11-,ld,  odifoi*  i>.  n. 

: Tte  sun  is  setting,  s$*£  tyi]  &xb|  ii'  ilo  ft  fcdH  Tefidit 

the  rndtfy  glory  vf  afc&  inf*,  Lending  from  f Thors  Is  an  fdgei  rehfThiig  oat  to  gtu&j*  tho 
the  whitlow  fihftt iH^;hmks'  the'  city  toward  that  be  dimly  ares  of  iih.-.V 

the  changing  w^r;  Uerixrfir;  hi*  liAniimmvJJticiiM  *orro%v*h.l  perple*ifm#. 
diHContejitril  iiide  j.  W^arinv**  w*Mg ha  down  the  corners  of  hie 

He  *>  }«hi  >i%ht  yrJirs  old,  :aud  ihw  hi*  H*n^!;ivr  n*onMi,  but  hi^  hour*  does  hot  con- 
tdtn.Hday  h»^-,  •hot*u  ^ptnt  in  ttoHiahlb  &sl-  tract  ovfer  hift  own  woe ; it  CX] lands  ami 

uW  idofeea  isi  ir^tublo  di^dfisifnc-  tern,  in  tUo  dark,  wphderfwlly  sweet  *$*&  ho 
three  vV';>  fuma  upmi  lxis  j»aotmg  mates;  }iia  lips  anv 

:l'hc  toon,*  nn  whieh-  h.e  ton>8  his  loo  k,  t remo k**»s  with  it  oh  he • i»«  sonir 

sji.oddoH  snotV  Mi  of  luMirv.  iti  M-rewn  v.  irh  lit! lo  inctytage  through  rbu  uomislng  diie 
hte  COHtlr  Toys  itiorc  or  Ics.-  d.-  The  buniiug  day  drarrs  ou,  and  el  HI  ho 

attend.  A fie  it  mid  dioico  selection  uf  .such  works,  am)  uyer  thv  surface  of  kia  deeper 
littokH  a^ 'mxuUl  b;Ywy  StNiOred  a ioooth  o)  vo  thought  a teal  dxctUiikf  -tivo  rostinl  move 
riw't  thiigttts  Uy  many  yhildien  lie^  Neuttmrd  mccd^  of  an  liiricr  fknev  away  hie  iwind. 

»»d  di^binmL  To  urn)  fn^  and  up  and  <lo wo,  unil  on  and 

TJicro  it*  a long  ml  mark  dn  \ii§  cheolc,  for  on.  Below*  fho  rjvhr  wtvoe  lorn  with  hkr. 
under  the.  gotul  of  lun»ktupkticiii  he  liud  hid-  iiuighmgj.lirpiiti.  yTiied^ •The  sky  hivitee  liuu. 
lied  ••sistur  till  she  tunietl  upon  likm  Avith  the  yhrtttUife  rvf;h'er- cTphcfe;.;- 
ihiimhitient  and  haiitflhineut  tu  disgraeo  M*  liehie  lnvi.ro  with  ihi^^rs  and  ^nobo>sR  aiul 
lo  A iug  tot  hei  , ht  baa  ’.lotbiag  left  oit  hoT  Ov  of  vordurt*.  io  .soft  iterations  of  appeal. 

**Com^  pool*  child  V\  say  the  flowers ; 

u W«  lurvv  made  you  k ltUJe  bed; 

Coxae,  He  With  tfe  la  the  alimvem 
Thu  aumoior  ehvndft  'will  Shat 
Don't  work  lor  m many  hour*; 

Come  hither  nod  play  instead  i” 
u Come  r’  whisperw  the  Waving  gram;; 

,ft  vvllt  cool  yoar  twt  u»  yon  piw  ; 

Tt)^  dai«iee  will  cool  yayr  head,^  . 

Aral  ♦>  CoraPv  crrna*, " )»  sigldng 
The  .dyor  agaiost  the  wall ; 

Day  hk  gkm  .replying 

The  wh^M  T'^r  oi^r  {UP 

lly  hUV  and  hvid  anti 
- AhM  K^d  tb^ohiM  ia  thrall, 

He  eces  the  k>nz  H£hh  quiver, 

Aiiii  Itcafk  isisil  voices  c«lL 


■i$M.  nM  f ih^l  ot:  liib— v^dy  anil  really 
tirutl  »f  it  I 

ATri^  tke  amnptnnns  mhw  h^s  sh*uMv 
rmije-  . .;;  ' ■ '...'  ■•  • . 

Agiuti  it  gi^xv  to  the  p*  u 

siiudnw^  vitet  ^igidkekubtt;  A • ; ' • >-  ■ ‘.- , \ : 

A large  iiWai  kv  x Urn  doafc 

ening  racket  fvf  xuHCliinety 
Jwhee  inun  doWntuddsk 

ih  }h\ji  iv om  dn>n«  ^plnnfng  frmnve, 

And  Ijltie  ddldniw.  Uryy»  Anfl  gixk, 
idg  ihinu.  > • ; ’• V.;^S  'V  . / b' ; - : ‘ 

Fide  children,  prennitntciy  old;  whose 
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Bright  shapes  flit  near  lb  oumh*/*; 

They  tend  hie  soul  ft  way — 

“Oh,  hash  I hush!  Irtish!  he  slumbers 
lit?  dreams  ii>t  berfrs  them  any. 

And,  jnet  far  one  strained  itiHtant, 

13c  firearms  hu  hear*  the  wfowsla. 

But  smile*  id  feel'  the  flowers, 

And  down  amoiig.rbora  kuevltv 
Over  his  Weary  untie* 

A ripping  ruojiit  ate*!*,. 

And  all  about  his  ►bouldere- 
Tfce  daiftlcB  d«nc<?  fit  r>)ei* 

'f  jp  lf\  %cfl-  > y ' -V  •• 

&<  -.  '• 

'J^vpe.  -jP.  htst  T-^V 

At:  W^JOto? - fc!\a  '4fi^ 'r-W ' 
Inr.ty&r  ifinc*  '^h>> 

; • *•  ‘ 


On  th* '-sunken  che^k  the.  hd$g  dark  ]■$&%&* 
lie  softly,  m }f-  his  vttixh  ^ t&kk 

drop*  of  Bweftt  tuuigle  with  eoi>fmv  rtof  add 
gtinicf  upon  the  tern  pie*  Obit  ;!?&&>  %jf.  do *r- 
era  \ til#  gently  parted  jip&^T*n 
eonadoutii ess,  «mt  ttpQiig 
BWeet.  It.  i*  heap'  Ur  tod & hu- 

man $pat  - ^ 

The  wpxjNwrintejjd^at  Ihmiia  out  life  .font 
a*d  trick*  the  liMlo  creature  u# 

; ; ?fc.w  % 

•&&  * 

f liHf»l  tyifih  Ipe  o>fd  fjtwi.  ni*u  h»fv  to 

\1U»k  TviOmUr  rW^AiviV 


3fgj§3|| 


r-v.W  >.o,W 


A man  com#  info  t|«r  *jmto^£dtop- 
He  is  the  BJiperiiiW-THiBnt  of  the  to  fury 
and  of  the  Tillage  Sri  I » t ty  . He  m 

c^tfHrmpf]  a kind  man  hod  u model  Christian 
Htojreatto  n»scire*Hy*  in  the  hunt  and 
dust*  for  the  fotv  momVafw  of  Um  Wt$y»  look- 
tug  sharply  with  an 
hut  fur  tkdittqueuey. 

TViv  old-faird  eitihifvti;  >0  Ibetr 

task  look  up  and  fix  kirn  ^ith  ;i.  Btraoge  And 
QjpXiu  : ,'/V 

4*For  m day  T^e  dm?  onv  hutdr-n  tiring 
Through  the  coaWark  TUiWr-groiUid  ^ 

Or  all  Jay  we  drive  iKy  ^iuWrotifon 
In  thi>  bretorlt#,  roimd  ami  rt<and. 
for  ali  <Uy  U$g  Wheels  &*'*  domlhg, 

*£befr  wmd  fcatai#  ho  our 
TiH  oor  huartP  tnruf  onr  heads  with  pcleeti  hnming, 
And  tliH  walls  turn  in  tiud iv  plat m 
Tnfne  the  sky  In  the  hit;h  yvtndmv  hlnufc  and  reoHni:, 
‘Iannis  th«i  long  light  that  drt>ps  adowxi  Ihy  wilt, 
Tum  the  black  ft»«e  that  erawl  along  the  tellings 
All  are  ttindug  ail  the  day,  and  we  with  aIJ.  **' 

Tkb  nian,  wbo  i«  lliH  iirnther a keeper, 
suddenly  espjch  tbe  litfle  $w:te 


Hut  the  child's  sob  kr  tile  Jtleifeai l-Wttjp^^vdSu^pCfir 
Than  the  atroae  man  hr  hirf  %rtm\ii,* 


There  fu;the  yrxmlow  stands  tJbe  heir,  anr- 
fc. t ted  tv ) tk  rf|» portnnitk^*  y^t  tiuuied  i » ig- 
nora>nca  of  their  werenc  meanings:  and  in 
his  fateful  tire  pt^or  tiiild  wpa fieri 

pi  the  hpinnitig  ff/iirn*,  of  tender  hemt  nod 
viul  Ids  brother  Hihenring  hi^  p<»r- 

t ion  of  the  one  cpnt 

eiitiy  -Tg|  so  oiutualfiy  defrtiUtie.  : v . . '/y . 
1 Cnntd  ihey  t*ut  turn  and  fteo  kfteh  ptheFs 
1 ittlo  add  l*laep  their  little-  hflhifei  m 

love  t*Tge.th^r»  how  would  ^rfow-W  lopg 
iwy^fery  unrAvel;  and  HiV^fAif, ; fwil>  And 

I--  . i*.  -t  .1  V 


free— unfold  I 

Pnueih^  a umiju'siii  ni  the  «at  beitjf  tit  d0or«, 
the  Dreorner  the  pmipher  cry i ug* 

liGn  yc  Loin  alt  iht  world,  |»h^U'  my 
gospel  onto  cnuiftirtv^ 

And  the  fKX>|ile?  h^ing,  send  osTent#- 
tiiniB  iargx^  hpyohd  purchfibihg  'toy- 
m*  and  cheap  iqdetiHiity  for  the  i/oglect  of 


mmm  m the  child? 


nearer  ilK  n^v'  T hiking  ri»ai.  ^ worid 
begins  at  $bmr  veryf**?!,  Tpjrgeu’mg  ijmr  a<? 
ISW  ^go^»4v^J^iigflt  6rJ  a t»a.4is  s>mia^if»n 
Tithe  iwws*  ami  the  of  Hfe 

in  lbe  vi8Wii  v>t  thi?r  Dreacrjcr. 

tlio  heir  gri*w  up  to  rotaihinn?*- 
hiring  dallied  with  atimiat  all  escr.as  a*jd 
cri ibe (for  itf WHigwhee  ir<7Z  «etf  If  mA  in  he- 
uefi/rence.  then  In  maJevvd*uce),  from  whose 

secures  him ; 


Ortetoat  expiations  ’Wealth 
while  the  poor  num,  goaded  by  actual  ne- 
cessities, or  by  the  simple  sense  of  a gigantic 
weng  wliteh  he  co it  neither  fathom  nor  set 
right, 'works  the  same  evils,  an<l  expiiitea 
with  freedom  or  with  life. 

Sim  see#  that  the  almshouses,  prisons,  tho 
Asylums  for  the  idiot  and  insane,  and  rf?e 
hospitals  b yr  the  sick  and  maimed.  Are  the 
ostentation  of  a narrow  charity  that  <ik*  at 
it»  tirsf  gawp,  instead  ^feeing  the  U*ve-nilods 


iiitolligeiitly  regulated  ftiumyrof  those  agaiimt 
whonafcke  cbnnfk  \xnd  the  world  hart*  spec- 
etglly  Maned, 

She  that  the  inmates  of  these  places 
a*>*  the  Jiv  ing  witnesses'  arid  wofnl  proofs 
that  manhood  ati<l  womanhood  prey  upon 
each  othffr,  outraging  lift?  And  deaerating 
Jev*,  and  fchfti  the  world  talks  of  charity.: 
imd  InvistK  of  its  bciitiolenl  Jsibts  Potions  in 
behalf  of  those  to  whom  it  is  iu  df\>t  for 
nppifa  thAJQ  \f>  caui  fcvel*  pay.; 

Hhe  thick  rite  fatherhood  any  where : tlioiv 
is  too  tlUie  motherhood  for  that.  Men  do 
not  love,  they  know  not  how  fr*  loth>  their 
chdite-rt ; kit  they  do  Ipve  them  selves  j in 
the  possible  trarismiission  of  tboir  names. 

She  se^i  that  a monstrous  inch  bus  of  un- 
real life  rests  upon  the  heart  of  the  world, 
which  labors  banoatli  it.  to  Buftbcatton.  Idle 
cv*wy  wheii?  lies  smothering  under  a hideous 
travesty  of  itself.  The  gnat'  hiriumi  hsart 
iiyso  tagantgly  sahdemd  and  inkmtely  sep- 
arated from  itself  that  the  hnfcat.  com  plu  test 
effi^ritarionposBibl^  to  lifi^th^mQgnitloxi , 
i nteydepetidftnce , apd  expansion  vf  manhood  j Alas  for  the  defrauded  woman  rims  sp- 

and  womanhood,  and  thence  the*  perfecting  j proaehed  l Tu  her,  omterrutyis but  a^pathed 
of  all  litVs  piifpOBe^is  lost  in  in e dismem- ; burden,  slruddermgly.  .repinirigly  assumed' ; 
benueut  of  hamanity,.  j and  of  its  closing  ngouia^  owl  tired  in  i&no- 

| rant  helplessness  and  ilruvuk  the  hop**,  vf  (ho 

The  Dreamer  see*  the  slater  of  the  heir,  worM  U borni 
she  who  was  barely  wchloimd  at  her  birth,  1 .•'b'Fixir  Tittle  gnostr  .mimii'nrA'tfre  £>re*Ub- 
whoso  life  1ms-  been  an  idle,  vapid  day  of  j er;  4‘ ^nnbiddeti^  save  m the  subservience  of 
msaningle&H  pleasures,  an  uHqncstiuningex-  i end  subjection  fo  a m nixhm  t & mttt&h  1 rudbu  h 
tstetieo  cirontuBoribet!  in  feeling,  thought,  j hidden  thee,. .the  world  tarns  t«  thee  tV>r  the 
and  act.  ! fresh  renewal  other  life,  to  be  lifted  by  tine 

A path  was  mt  for  her,  and  she  was  j everaiitiVf^  FhurgpesfV 

liedgtd  t heroin,  a slave  ami  plaything ; dc-  j oftapring  and  ptrogebifor  of  ti^bkmess  and 
uw\  ar*-io<UT5dnidjty,  snbotdina.t«ii  in  all  j Ikihifte; ' TWjppIf^d  • bsfdre'  tbbn  fTonn'Ht.  tu 
rebitioiiH,  schooh^d  in  tyrannous  represHhms,  | whom,  tb*^  cinlrMworC  Is  sfiH-.hbr^  ibou 
siilyeotW  in  jim  lier  nature  to  the  cimtsest  advent  is  tragedy  ; inid  the  workh  gr^Wir 
inf<eq>tn6Ations  nf  it;  her  vromonhoorl  re-  old  before  he»r  tiim , ^reighed  With  llw  ?>m- 
garded  im  tire  nu*n*st  complement  of  ovpi:-  den  of  hj^t  sins  and  late  Tbpentiag.  feelirig  Clio 
stiadowing  manhood,,  its  sojiarate  arid  grand  bloodron  thinly  in  hr.r  death  chilli  I veins, 
sig{udr.anc<5  ignorvd.  calk  out  m m>ed.  siipriwe,  wijh  the  deep  ca- 

At  lasK  iho  mother  of  the  race,  victim  denee  of  nil  human  sniJerlngj  * Where  is  t he 
of  deprivation  and  desecTUtioD,  Is  bidden  child  V 71 


AT  T»»  » S UT  A R. 

to  the  bridal  altur,  robed,  veiled,  nml  or- 
uuge  hbsBotn  mjWUed — a pretty  pftgeaudt 
thinly  diftgin'smg  tho  stun  of  all  iatco  anil 
Jragwly. 

In  the  Hvide.r  pale  of  wifehoorl  one  comes 
to  m^t  herv  whom  the  Drmmiar.  ;n£ep&ute*% 
— Vi  a teni  > t Jr— te  i\  d er  * iXaiUttfui^  arigust,  in- 
coming  the  hope  of  tb?  world-  l\^U  m- 
spirarivni  ami  sevenest  thought  m^reatho 

her  brows ; her  shapb  Aweols  ynotb> iiemtty, 
and  the  lovolkst  f^rack  fief  child-hke  lijW 
are  rowd  with  tenderness;  healths  iuirni- 
tahle  cartidtio  tints  her  cheek ; her  rad \mt% 
child  dike  ewi  beam  courage,  tortikt,  devu- 
tiODt  victory  * 
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A The  nvrn  ytUe-Jht?  n:nr*  iti.nvW.  ' $/% 

Ovur  lb«  dull  red  t»<>0ovi>  of  Ute. ; 

*,  Uke  some  -'.ttrimlHl  IC'Mdn  .fcrtU  oppr*«wJ» 
n(  . The  HfHnd  vriiut  i\\\xrti*nn*  ili  its*  tjifrfc. 

J v This  Drnamcr  v!e»\s  it'f  \h*  ttigltt  i»  pa*1 : 
ft hti  IK  {a  the.  wituUiw  tot  Civ*  bjor.ruoe 
At >d  we*  the  i>iU’-  ftfirorp  of  ibn 
LixTr^WmlDg  gold.  fiji  Uhvwr  and  do  fin:  and  Spine. 
TJfc)  city,  jrfi*thK'  fashioned  in  the  sn^vr, 
la  C']it»r,o  of  v«*G  fejid  u-3wrf?»  glfratn*  tyfcJo* 

In  gJorv,  o'er  iUe  world  t-hnree  yrd  iisyaiitig,  /. 
TUerojgbty  to&gvel  of  the  mom  in- hmAJOg  *< 

1?r  Tiro  VmV*  ftp?  thrilhxb  and  imutiotiUeti, 

ggatth  A J v *.l;  0:ii  th»»Wfcn)jd  pulM-t.  b^^ny; 

Fji.  1 0 t in  robe  red  times  unn rutfberftd  ttfcimes  .«* 

King  o‘t t the  tcirth  in  HlipiAtoia* 

jte  And  ott,  aloft,.  in  Hirimg*  *ed?, 

fc  'fhe  Chfirt'CLiidr'  int^.-iy-/  -U\*  iT»T^4Ufi’r  . j 
Kfc^:  ( ffcrt&f*  «>l 

£►  Tnll  ns  the  vteinw  »i  ufi  'haute  ami  **\u* 
m W»>  ww,  dowo  dunking  It#  oft ysev*  ^uy.'  . 

Igt  Tsrvnf  hr>fcj«  -{WA  lr^.6,  Cat  byUnv,  ' ^ 
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Igfr  able,  a*  we  shall 

Si  see,  to  the  old 

German  “ Twelve 
wT  Nights”  and  the 

Roman  Saturnalia. 
Horice  its  mirth  and 
aL.  foati  vity , it*  jesting 

>,  and  feasting,  its 

j frolic  and  license. 

Bfl@v  M The  decoration  and 

illumination  of  our 
Christian  churches 
P I recall  the  temples 

* ; ^ /13s-  V of  Saturn  radiant 

. B:  with  burning  ta- 

pens  and  rcsplend- 
-Vv%  ent  with  garlands. 

>1 v The ft  merry  Christ- 

^ I 4 nu>s”  responds  to 

: r the  “bona  Saturna- 

\ M Ho,”  and  our  inod- 

k m •% g|g|;  ern  Christmas  pros- 

1;  f ; \ P : .v  cuts  to  the  dona 

; 'y;>,  umiax* 

.v'  WWjjC'-  During  the  Sat- 
umalia,  which,  were 
Cgg^c  ® intended  to  eym- 

T&ib'Ht  bolizc  the  freedom, 

equality, and  peace- 
® -f 1 nyp  ful  prosperity  of  the 

jpSPS|g®k  :•  ? ‘W>-  - golden  or  Saturnian 
age,  all  labor  was 
suspended,  The 
&k, :Lv  ; schools  wore  closed ; 

the  Senate  adjourn- 
ed; no  criminal  was 
executed ; no  war 
proclaimed.  Slaves 
exchanged  places 
with  their  masters,  or,  seated  at  the  banquet- 
ing tables  wearing  badges  of  freedom,  jested 
with  them  familiarly  as  their  equals. 

All  these  customs  have  found  their  coun- 
terpart during  the  Christ  mas  holidays  in 
modern  society.  In  Italy,  at  the  present 
day,  masters  and  servants  not  unfrequently 
meet  and  are  seated  at  a common  Christmas 
table  ; while  among  the  English  aristocracy 
the  “huge  hall  table,”  at  least  in  the  times 
when  Scott  sang  of  the  Christmas-tide, 

^ikins  then  opon  He  surface  broad 
No  mark  to  part  the  aqnlre  and  lord,* 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  tlnd  the  outcroppings 
of  the  freedom  and  license  of  the  old  Satur- 
nalia even  in  Protestant  England  and  Puri- 
tanic Scotland.  In  the  stalwart  times  of 
u good  Queen  Bess'*  the  Christmas  holidays 
lasted  over  a month.  Those  were  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Christmas-tide,  when  the  mystic 
mistletoe  bough,  as  now,  conferred  upon 
amorous  swains  a charter  for  kissing  as 
“broad  as  the  wind,”  when  the  Christmas- 
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logs  flamed  and  roared,  when  boars’  heads 
and  barbecues  smoked,  and  fun  and  frol- 
ic and  boisterous  mirth  raged  furiously 
through  the  “ wee  short  hours”  until  the  sky 
turned  round.  Then  it  was  that  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  or  Abbot  of  Unreason  was  the  au- 
tocrat of  the  Christraas-time,  when,  clothed 
with  the  same  powers  as  the  lord  of  the 
Feast  of  Asses  in  France,  he  enjoyed  the 
right  to  say  with  impunity  whatever  he 
chose,  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  even  to 
hooting  the  minister  during  divine  service, 
when  the  congregation  would  frequently 
desert  the  church  in  a body  to  join  the  rois- 
tering revelers  under  his  capricious  com- 
mand. 

Although  Epiphanius  dates  back  the  cus- 
tom of  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
Christ  to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  its  origin 
is  to  be  referred  with  greater  probability  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
primitive  Christians,  it  is  true,  celebrated 
the  birthdays  of  Christian  martyrs,  only  they 
selected  the  day  of  their  death  as  their  real 
birthday — the  birthday  of  their  eternal  life. 
When,  however,  Constantine  proclaimed 
the  Christian  faith  as  the  predominating  re- 
ligion of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Christian 
Church,  relieved  from  persecution  through- 


out both  Orient  and  Occident,  began  to  sol- 
emnize, under  the  segis  of  imperial  authority, 
Christmas  as  the  birthday  of  Christ.  One 
prominent  feature,  however,  of  Constan- 
tine’s political  propaganda  of  Christianity 
was  the  adoption  under  Christian  forms  not 
only  of  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also 
of  pagan  festivals.  In  order  to  reconcile 
heathen  converts  to  the  new  faith,  these 
relics  of  paganism,  like  antique  columns 
transferred  from  ancient  temples  to  adorn 
Christian  churches,  were  freely  incorporated 
into  the  Christian  ceremonial.  Thus  it  was 
that  Christmas,  though  formerly  observed  on 
the  6th  of  January,  was  transferred  to  the 
25th  of  December,  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  and  became  invested  with  much 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  heathen  festival. 
This  transfer  became  the  more  easy  from  the 
fact  that,  although  the  early  Christians  had 
fixed  upon  the  6th  of  January  in  their  sym- 
bolic calendar  as  the  day  of  Christ’s  birth, 
the  date  could  never  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Piper,  however,  rather  curiously 
explains  the  adoption  of  the  day  we  now 
celebrate  from  the  fact  that  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  plqfe  on  the  day  corresponding  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  must  have  been 
upon  the  25th  of 
March,  as  the  days 
and  nights  are  then 
equal,  and  conse- 
quently that  Christ 
must  have  been 
bom  on  the  25th  of 
December. 

The  custom  thus 
established  in  the 
Occident  spread 
rapidly,  particular- 
ly through  the  ef- 
forts of  St.  Chry- 
sostom, who  makes 
mention  of  it  in  one 
of  his  sermons  as 
early  as  386.  Fifty 
years  later  it  was 
introduced  into 
Egypt.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  came  into 
collision  with  the 
feast  of  Epiphany, 
which  was  already 
celebrated,  as  the 
feast  of  the  birth 
and  . baptism  of 
Christ,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  the  birth- 
day of  Osiris,  the 
Egyptian  sun-god. 

In  Germany  the 
Christmas  holidays 
appear  to  have  been 
substituted  for  the 
old  pagan  festival 
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of  the  u Twelve 
Nighty9’  which  ex- 
tended from  the 

&St  h of  December  to  ^ 

the  6th  of  January.  , 

The  Twelve  Nights  .*% 

wore  religiously  ob- 

served  by  numerous  \. 

feasts,  ami  were  re- 

gurded  by  the  i m-  ^ "f*. 

eient  Germans  as 

among  the  hoi icist 

and  most  solemn  of 

their  festivals.  Re- 

garding,  in  commou  ' 

with  other  pagan  . V¥^7 

nations,  the  active 

forces  of  nature  as  n2? 

living  person!  flto- 

tions,  they  symbol-  ^ ^ 

ized  the  conflict  of  4^0'  -.fAs 

natural  forces  by  i - 

the  battle  of  the  ' 

gods  and  giants.  a 7 1 jS§E, 

Thus  in  the  old 

German  mythology  JpPSj 

Winter  is  ropre-  * "*•  'S-Sjw 

se  n ted  as  the  ice- 
giant,  heartless,  in- 
exorable, the  enemy 
of  all  life,  and  the 
relentless  foe  of 

god*  and  men.  By 

the  aid  of  his  pow- 
erful steed  8wAd.il- 
tari,  tlwall-afiffen- 
mg  north  wind,  be 

constructs  a formidable  castle  of  ice,  which 
threatens  to  inaugurate  the  reign  nf  Night 
and  Winter,  of  Darkness  and  eternal  Death. 
Then  follows  the  conflict  of  giants  and 
gods,  of  Winter  w ith  Bpring,  of  North  Wind 
with  South  Wind,  until  Thor,  the  god  of 
the  thunder  - storm,  demolishes  with  bis 
thunder-stone  the  castle  of  the  ice-giant, 
when  Preija,  the  beautiful  goddess  “f  spring, 
mmuie*  her  Former  sway,  and  life  and  light 
and  prosperity  retaro, 

But  the  restless  giants  ever  invent  new 
stratagems  to  regain  their  lost  Supremacy. 
Thryin,  the  prince  of  the  giants,  robs  the 
sleeping  Thor  of  his  dreaded  sledge-hammer, 
and  hides  it  eight  leagues  under  the  earth. 
This  insures  the  reign  of  Winter  for  the 
eight  months  of  the  year  when  the  thunder- 
storm slumber*,  until  Thor,  accompanied  by 
Loki,  the  Bpring  wind,  again  demolishes 
with  his  recaptured  hammer  the  castle  of 
the  ice -king,  when  the  Winter  Storm  is 
again  compelled  reluctantly  to  retire.  This 
eternal  conflict  of  the  opposing  forces  of 
slimmer  and  winter  frequently  occurs  un- 
der various  forms  iu  the  German  mythol- 
ogy, and  constituted  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  old  German  ppesy,  as 
the  beautiful  legend  of  Idunna  and  her  up- 
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beautiful  Freija,  now,  as  the  wild  huntsman 
of  hell,  sweeps  through  the  air  with  his  dev- 
ilish crew,  foretelling  future  wars  or  por- 
tending coming  calamity^  The  one* -re- 
splendent Rerehta,  now  a malevolent  witch, 
hung  with  cow- be  11s  and  disguised  with  a 
horrid  wooden  musk,  has  become  the  bag- 
bear  of  children,  as  she  mutters  from  house 
to  house, 

“ Children  or  bacon, 

Else  I don't  go  away.” 

A singular  rumor  of  sea-birds,  during  the 
nights  of  November  and  December,  in  the 
island  of  Schonen,  is  still  known  as  the  hunt- 
ing of  Odin. 

In  the  Bavarian  and  Styrian  Alps  the 
Twelve  Nights  are  called  “ Rumor  Nights/’ 
on  account  of  their  visions  of  ghosts  and 
hobgoblins,  when  priests  and  prudent-  house- 
wives, with  prayer  and  invocation,  holy-w ra- 
ter  and  burning  incense,  fumigate  dwelling 
and  outhouse,  and  sprinkle  their  cattle  with 
salt.  Hence  these  nights  were  also  called 
“Fumigating  Nights.”  As  an  additional  pro- 
tection against  “ witches’  feet”  and  “ devils’ 


paws/’  the  initials  of  the  holy  magicians 
were  formerly  inscribed  upon  the  door-posts. 
On  the  dreaded  Twelfth-night,  wheu  Frau 
Holle,  or  Berchta,  issues  with  her  fearful  train 
from  her  wild  mountain  home,  where  she 
dwells  among  the  dead,  she  is  gen  end  ly  pre- 
ceded by  the  faithful  Eckhart,  an  old  man 
with  a long  beard  and  a white  wand,  who 
warns  every  one  of  her  terrible  approach. 

There  is  a pretty  legend  related  by  Von 
Reinsberg  in  his  “ Festliche  Jahr”  (to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  in  neb  of  the  material 
ami  a nuinlwr  of  the  illustrations  for  this 
article),  that  ou  one  occasion  the  good  Eck- 
hart met  two  little  children,  who,  coming 
out  of  a beer  shop  with  a pot  of  beer,  w ere 
overtaken  by  the  fearful  troop,  who  drank 
all  the  beer.  Having  no  money  to  buy 
more,  and  apprehensive  of  punishment,  they 
cried  bitterly,  w’hen  the  faithful  Eckhart 
comforted  them  with  the  assurance  that  if 
they  would  never  tell  wdiat  they  had  seen, 
their  pot  would  always  be  brimful  of  beer. 
And  so  it  was,  until  their  parents  prevailed 
upon  the  children  to  divulge  the  mysteri- 
ous secret , w hen  the 
miraculous  gift  dis- 
SgV  r ^ appeared. 

: ..  As  with  Christ- 

V t mas  as  a holiday, 

^ 80  wHh  many  of 

its  characters  and 
customs.  If  not  of 
'f  pftgup  origin,  they 

constitute  a curious 
medley  of  pagan- 
ism and  Christiani- 
ty, This  is  particu- 
\ larly  true  among 
gfer  Gentians,  vbn 

Wf-re  strongly  at- 
tached  to  their  old 
religions  ceremo- 
' nies. 


The  Christ- 
child  with  his  gifts 
and  masked  attend- 
ant all  belong  to 
the  German  antiq- 
uity. In  the  pro- 
cession of  the 
star  - singers  the 
three  kings  replace 
the  pagan  gods. 
Only  the  names 
have  been  changed, 
while  the  custom 
has  received  the 
rites  of  a Christian 
baptism.  The  Ger- 
man custom  of  some 
one  going,  in  a Mate 
of  nndity,  at  mid- 
night ou  Christ- 
mas-eve,  to  bind 
the  fruit  trees  with 
ropes  of  straw,  or 
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of  frugal  housewives  shaking  the  crumbs 
from  the  table-cloth  around  their  roots  in 
order  that  they  become  more  fruitful,  clear- 
ly points  to  the  mysterious  influence  attrib- 
uted by  the  ancient  Germans  to  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Nights.  In  the  Tyrol  the  fruit 
trees,  for  a similar  reason,  are  soundly  beat- 
en. in  Bohemia  they  are  violently  shaken 
daring  the  time  of  the  midnight  mass; 
while  in  other  localities  they  are  regaled 
with  the  remains  of  the  Christmas  supper, 
to  which  they  had  been  previously  and  spe- 
cially invited. 

A similar  custom,  probably  of  German 
origin,  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  En- 
gland, In  Devonshire  a com  cake  and  some 
hot  cider  are  carried  into  the  orchard,  and 
there  offered  up  to  the  largest  apple-tree  as 
the  king  of  the  orchard,  while  those  who 
take  part  in  the  singular  ceremony  join  lus- 
tily in  the  chorus, 

“ Bear  good  apples  and  pears  enong1— 

Baras  fall,  bags  fall,  sacks  full  1 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!* 

Mistletoe  and  holly,  Yule-log  and  Ynle-can- 
dlo,  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  mis- 
tletoe was  regarded  by  the  Druids  with  re- 
ligions veneration,  and  its  berries  of  {»enrl, 
as  symbolic  of  purity,  were  associated  by 
them  with  the  rites  of  marriage.  Front  this 
the  transition  was  but  slight  to  the  lover’s 
kiss  beneath  its  mystic  bough  during  the 
Christmas-tide.  At  this  festive  season  also 
they  kindle  bonfires  upon  the  hill-tops.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  our  pagan  progenitors 
burned  a great  log  aud  a mammoth  candle 
upon  the  21st  of  December,  which,  being  the 
shortest  day  in  the  year,  was  regarded  as 
the  turning-point  in  the  conflict  between 
the  contending  forces  of  winter  and  spring. 

Advent  is  the  herald  of  Christmas,  in 


Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  countries 
choristers  and  school-boys  duringythe  “ holy- 
nights’’  go  from  house  to  house  singing  songs 
or  Christmas  carols,  with  which  to  usher  in 
the  auspicious  day.  In  the  south  of  Ger- 
many they  accompany  the  singing  by  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  with  a little  hammer,  or 
throwing  pease,  beans,  or  lentils  at  the  win- 
dows. Heuce  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
“ knocking  nights/’ 

In  Bohemia*  Styria,  Camiola,  and  other 
German  provinces  it  is  customary  for  a num- 
ber of  persons  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether in  a dramatic  company,  and  perform 
Christmas  plays  during  Advent.  The  story 
of  the  Saviour's  birth,  his  persecution  by 
Herod,  and  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family 
into  Egypt  constitutes  the  simple  plot.  The 
dramatis  person®,  as  well  as  the  performance, 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  locality. 
Usually,  however,  they  consist  of  the  Christ- 
child,  Bt.  Nicholas  or  St.  Peter,  8t.  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin,  Herod,  the  varlet  Rnprecht, 
several  angels,  together  with  shepherds  and 
other  less  conspicuous  personages.  The 
devil  is  notably  the  merriest  character  in 
the  play.  Before  the  representation  begins 
he  capers  about  through  the  village — a sort 
of  peripatetic  play-bill — furiously  blowing 
bis  born,  arid  frightening  or  bantering  both 
old  and  young.  During  the  performance, 
though  figuring  in  the  rather  humble  r61e 
• of  a messenger,  he  does  not  cease  to  joke 
with  the  players  or  rail  at.  the  public,  A 
handsome  youth  of  the  strictest  morAls  is 
usually  selected  to  represent  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

The  rehearsal  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a certain  rhythmical  movement*  the  players 
going  four  stops  to  and  fro,  so  that  a metre 
or  foot  corresponds  to  every  step,  and  on 
the  fourth,  which  includes  the  rhyme,  the 
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performer  tarns  quickly  around.  The  holy 
personages  sing  instead  of  rehearsing  their 
parts,  but  accompany  their  singing  with  the 
same  rhythmical  movement.  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent  the  play  is  inaugurated 
by  a solemn  procession,  headed  by  the  mas- 
ter singer  bearing  a gigantic  star,  followed 
by  the  others  drawing  a large  fir-tree  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  aud  apples ; and  thus 
they  go  singiug  to  the  large  hall  where  the 
play  is  to  be  performed.  On  arriving  at  the 
door  they  form  a half  circle,  and  sing  the 
star-song;  then,  after  saluting  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  emperor,  the  government,  and 
the  master  singer,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
u herbs  and  roots  that  grow  in  the  earth,” 
they  enter  the  hall,  and  the  performance  be- 
gins. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  sung  by  an 
angel.  As  the  whole  stage  apparatus  often 
consists  of  only  a straw-bottomed  chair  and 
a wooden  stool,  every  change  of  scene  is  in- 
dicated by  a procession  of  the  whole  com- 
pany singing  an  appropriate  song;  after 
which  only  those  who  take  part  in  the  next 
act  remain  standing,  while  the  remainder  go 
off  singing. 

These  dramatic  representations  are  often 
very  simple,  or  only  fragmentary,  consisting, 
it  may  be,  of  a troop  of  boys  and  girls  dis- 
guised as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who 
go  about  singing  shepherd  songs,  thus  an- 
nouncing the  approaching  advent  of  our 
Saviour.  At  other  times  they  are  performed 
from  house  to  house,  and  are  associated  with 
the  distribution  of  Christmas  presents.  In 
such  cases  they  are  made  the  occasion  of  a 
solemn  inquest  into  the  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  constitute  in  Germany — which  ap- 
pears to  be  at  once  the  paradise  and  purga- 
tory of  Christmas-loving  juveniles — a poten- 
tial auxiliary  of  pedagogic  and  parental  dis-  ' 
cipline. 

The  archangel  Gabriel,  it  may  be,  first  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  and  thus  announces 
his  advent: 

“ May  God  give  you  a happy  good-even- 
ing! I am  his  messenger,  sent  from  angel- 
land.  My  name  is  Gabriel.  In  my  hands  I 
bear  the  sceptre  which  the  Bon  of  God  has 
given  me.  On  my  head  I wear  the  crown 
with  which  the  Son  of  God  has  crowned  me.” 

Thereupon  the  Christ  - child,  wearing  a 
gilded  paper  crown,  and  carrying  a basket 
full  of  apples  and  nuts,  enters,  singing  the 
song  commencing, 

“ Down  from  the  high  heaven  I come,” 

and  greets  the  company  with  a similar  salu- 
tation. In  the  course  of  his  song  he  informs 
the  children  that  the  object  of  his  coming  is 
to  learn  whether  they  have  been  good  and 
obedient,  and  if  they  “ pray  and  spin  dili- 
gently.” If  so,  they  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
gifts  from  his  golden  chariot  which  stands 
at  the  door ; if  not,  their  backs  are  to  be  be- 


labored with  rods.  St.  Peter  or  St.  Nicholas, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  then  called  in  to  fur- 
nish a faithful  account  of  the  children’s  de- 
portment. If  it  be  St.  Nicholas,  he  enters 
with  a long  staff  or  crozier  in  his  hand,  and 
a bishop’s  mitre  of  gilt  paper  upon  his  head. 
His  report  is  not  usually  a flattering  one. 
On  their  way  from  school  the  children  loiter 
in  the  streets,  they  tear  their  books,  neglect 
their  tasks, and  forget  to  say  their  prayers; 
and  as  a penance  for  all  this  evil-doing,  he 
recommends  a liberal  application  of  the  rod. 
The  Christ-child  interposes,  almost  suppli- 
catingly, 

“ Ah,  Nicholas,  forbear.  Spare  the  little 
child.  Spare  the  young  blood !” 

The  two  then  join  with  the  angel  in  sing- 
ing a song,  when  St.  Peter  is  summoned,  who 
promptly  enters,  jingling  his  keys.  The 
saint,  who  rather  plumes  himself  on  his  high 
office  of  heavenly  janitor,  carries  matters 
with  a high  hand.  He  examines  the  chil- 
dren’s copy-books,  it  may  be,  bids  them 
kneel  down  and  pray,  and  then,  by  virtue  of 
his  high  prerogative,  pronounces  sentence 
upon  the  unfortunate  delinquents,  and  calls 
upon  the  black  Ruprecht,  who  stands  wait- 
ing outside  the  door,  to  execute  his  orders. 

44  R a perns,  Rape  fob,  enter ! 

The  children  will  not  be  obedient” 

The  frightful  bugbear,  dressed  in  fur,  and 
covered  with  chains,  with  blackened  face 
and  fiery  eyes,  and  a long  red  tongue  pro- 
truding out  of  his  mouth,  stumbles  over  the 
threshold,  brandishing  au  enormous  birch, 
and  as  he  falls  headlong  into  the  room,  roars 
out  to  the  children,  u Can  you  pray  ?”  Where- 
upon they  fall  upon  their  knees  and  repeat 
their  prayers  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  The 
five  heavenly  visitors,  standing  in  a half  cir- 
' cle,  then  sing  another  song  or  two  descrip- 
tive of  the  heavenly  joys,  or  freighted  with 
wholesome  advice  to  both  children  and  par- 
ents. The  latter  give  them  in  return  a few 
farthings,  while  the  Christ-child  scatters  ap- 
ples and  nuts  here  and  there  upon  the  floor 
for  the  further  edification  of  the  children, 
and  then  Christ-child,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Peter, 
the  archangel  Gabriel,  and  devil  exeunt 

St.  Nicholas,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
the  patron  of  children,  with  whom  he  is  the 
most  popular  saint  in  the  calendar.  Bishop 
of  Myra,  in  Lycia,  in  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Roman 
breviary,  he  supplied  three  destitute  maid- 
ens with  dowries  by  secretly  leaving  a mar- 
riage - portion  for  each  at  their  window. 
Hence  the  popular  fiction  that  he  is  the  pur- 
veyor of  presents  to  children  on  Christmas- 
eve.  He  usually  makes  his  appearance  as 
an  old  man  with  a venerable  beard,  and 
dressed  as  a bishop,  either  riding  a white 
horse  or  an  ass,  aud  carrying  a large  basket 
on  his  arm,  and  a bundle  of  rods  in  his  hand. 
In  some  parts  of  Bohemia  he  appears  dressed 
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Claim  of  Holland,  and  the 
Bamiklaus  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  Souner  KIAh  of  Hel- 
goland.  Iu  the  Vorarlberg  he 
is  known  as  Zeuimiklaa,  w ho 
threatens  to  put  naughty  chil- 
dren into  his  hay-sack ; ip  ^ 

Nether  Austria  as  Niklo,  or 
Niglo,  who  is  followed  by  a 
masked  servant  called  Krainpua ; while  in 
the  Tyrol  he  goes  by  the  name  of  the  M Holy 
Mau,”  and  share#  the  patronage  of  his  office 
with  St.  Lucy,  who  distributes  gifts  among 
the  girls,  m he  among  the  boys.  Sometimes 
he  is  accompanied  by  the  Christ-child. 

Iu  many  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands  St.  Nicholas  still  dis- 
tributes his  presents  on  St.  Nicholas’s  Eve — 
the  5tli  of  December — instead  of  on  Christ- 
mas-eve.  In  the  Netherlands  and  adjoining 
provinces  he  is  especially  popular,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  saint  who  has  maintained 
his  full  credit,  even  among  the  Protest  ants. 
For  days  previous  to  his  expected  advent 
busy  housewives  have  been  secretly  con- 
spiring with  the  bakers  in  gilding  nuts, 
cakes,  and  gingerbread,  and  torturing  pastry', 
prepared  with  flour,  sugar,  honey,  spices, 
and  sweetmeats,  into  the  most  fantastical 
forms,  from  which  the  good  saiut  may  from 
time  to  time  replenish  his  supplies.  As  to 
the  children,  St.  Nicholas  or  Blinder  Klaas 
is  the  burden  of  their  prayers,  the  staple  of 
their  dreams,  and  the  inspiration  of  their 
songs.  As  they  importune  him  to  let  fall 
from  the  chimney-top  some  pretty  gift-  into 
their  little  aprons,  they  go  on  singing  with 
childish  fervor, 

"Bonder  Klims  dn  gode  Bloot! 

Breng’  ml  Ni*ot  an  Zuckerbrod, 

Nlcht  to  vetil  nn  nicb  to  rmnn 
Siutet  in  mine  Bcboruu  in !’’ 
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promising  to  become  better  in  the  future* 
leads  them  np  to  the  brilliantly  illuminated 
Christmas-tree  loaded  with  presents,  which 
soon  make  them  oblivious  of  the  frightful 
Hans  Trapp. 

In  the  Erzgebirge  it  is  St.  Peter  who, 
dressed  as  a bishop,  and  accompanied  by 
the  dreadful  Knpreeht,  is  impatiently  ex- 
pected by  the  children  on  Cluristmaa-eve. 
The  character  of  his  visit  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  Christ-ehild, 
only  that,  on  leaving,  he  delivers  a short 
sermon,  lays  on  the  table  a rod  dipped  in 
chalk,  and  then  departs  as  noiselessly  as  he 


came.  The  children,  relieved  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Rupreoht,  now  breathe  free  again. 
They  hasten  to  take  off  their  shoes,  polish 
them,  and  then  tie  them  together,  when  the 
most  daring  among  them,  after  listening  if 
Niglo’s  bell  has  ceased  tinkling,  runs  out 
into  the  garden  and  pots  them  wider  a 
bush.  The  others,  plucking  np  courage, 
follow  his  example.  They  now  pass  the 
time  until  the  clock  strikes  ten  in  telling 
stories,  in  which  the  black  Rnpreeht  plays 
a principal  part*  when*  having  reconnoi- 
tred the  situation  through  the  key-hole  to 
see  that  the  coast  is  clear,  they  go  noise- 
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les&ly  on  tiptoe  to  their  shoes  under  the 
bush,  to  find  them  filled  with  apples,  nuts, 
and  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats. 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  appear  that  the 
bugbear  Rupreeht,  under  different  names  and 
disguises,  plays  a conspicuous  part  among 
German-speaking  populations  in  the  Christ- 
mas festivities.  In  the  Tyrol  the  terrible 
Klaubauf  accompanies  8t.  Nicholas,  wlio 
kidnaps  naughty  children  and  stows  them 
away  in  his  basket.  In  Lower  Austria  it 
is  the  frightful  Krampus,  with  his  clanking 
chains  and  horrible  devil’s  mask,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  gilded  nuts  and  apples, 
gingerbread  and  toys,  which  he  carries  in 
Ids  basket,  is  the  terror  of  the  nursery.  In 
the  Bohemian  N e the r I a n ihjPR ti m p a n z figures 
as  the  bugbear  in  the  train  of  the  Christ- 
child.  Three  yonng  men  disguise  them- 
selves,  one  as  an  angt*l,  another  as  the  devil, 
and  the  third  as  a he-goat.  The  latter 
catches  and  holds  wicked  children,  who  do 
not  say  their  prayers,  upon  his  horns,  in 
order  that  the  devil  may  heat  them  with 
his  rod.  In  Alsace  Rupreeht,  as  already  in- 


timated, is  represented  by  Hans  Trapp.  Tn 
Suahia  the  Christ-child  is  accompanied  by 
the  Pclzmaert,  who  carries  an  old  bell,  and 
an  earthen  pot  containing  the  presents; 
while  throughout  Northern  Germany  it  is 
customary  in  the  rural  districts  for  a black- 
bearded  peasant,  wrapped  in  straw,  to  go 
from  house  to  house  asking  the  children  if 
they  know  how  to  pray,  rewarding  those 
who  can  with  gingerbread,  apples,  and  nuts, 
and  punishing  unmercifully  those  who  can 
not.  In  Hanover.  Holstein,  and  Mecklen- 
burg he  is  known  as  Cliis.  In  Silesia  his 
name  is  Joseph. 

Sometimes  the  Christmas  bugbear  carries 
a rod,  at  the  cud  of  which  is  fastened  a sack 
full  of  ashes,  with  which  he  heats  the  chil- 
dren, and  is  therefore  called  Ashy  Claws. 
At  others  he  rides  a white  horse,  called  in 
some  localities  the  “Spanish  stallion,”  anti 
not  tmfrequently  ho  is  accompanied  by  a 
bear  wrapped  in  straw.  On  the  island  of 
Hsedom  three  figures  belong  to  the  proces- 
sion of  Ruprecht,  One  wrapped  in  straw’ 
bears  the  rod  and  cinder-bag,  or  ash-sack. 
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Harz  a similar  scarecrow,  called  the  Haber- 
sack,  consists  of  a hay- fork,  between  the 
probes  of  which  a broom  is  attached  so  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a head  with 
horns,  while  tljjjfbody  is  made  up  of  a sheet 
with  a man  under  it. 

In  former  times  there  was  also  a female 
bugbear.  In  Lower  Austria  she  was  called 
the  Budelfrau.  In  Suabia  it  was  the  Bereh- 
tel,  who  chastised  children  that  did  not  spin 
diligently  with  rods,  hut  rewarded  the  in- 
dustrious with  dried  pears,  apples,  and  nnta. 
In  the  environs  of  Augsburg  the  Buzebereht, 


The  second  appears  as  the  rider  of  the  u Span- 
ish stallion.”  The  third  carries  the  Klap- 
pv)'bitck\  This  consists  of  a pole  over  which 
is  drawn  a buckskin.  To  the  extremity  of 
the  pole  a ram's  head  is  attached,  from  the 
nether  jaw  of  which  a cord  passes  through 
tlie  upper  jaw  and  thence  into  the  throat,  so 
that  when  the  hearer  pulls  the  cord  the 
jaws  rattle  or  clatter.  With  this  Klapper- 
boek,  which  in  Denmark,  under  the  name 
of  the  Julbock  or  Yule-buck,  is  the  unfail- 
ing accompaniment  of  the  Yule-time,  they 
threaten  and  frighten  the  children.  In  the 
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with  her  blackened  face  and  streaming  hair 
and  daunting  rags,  accompanied  St.  Nicho- 
las, besmearing  every  one  she  met  with  the 
contents  of  her  starch -pot;  while  in  the 
Bohmerwalde,  or  Bohemian  Forest,  St.  Lucy, 
under  the  form  of  a goat  covered  with  af 
sheet,  through  which  the  horns  project,  is 
to  this  day  the  terror  of  lazy  or  undutifiil 
children. 

On  SylvesteFs-day  or  New-Year’s  Eve  the 
procession  of  the  “ Spanish  stallion,”  cinder- 
bag,  and  Klapperbock  is  supplemented  in 
Faterland  by  the  Wepelrdt.  This  consists  of 
a wheel  made  of  willow,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a gilded  ornament  that  dashes 
like  a star.  At  the  extremity  of  the  spokes 
on  the  exterior  of  the  rim  there  is  a suc- 
cession of  spikes,  upon  which  apples  are- 
stuck.  Just  after  midnight  the  bearer 
throws  it  into  the  house  of  his  lady-love, 
demanding  a token  in  return.  He  then  fires 
a pistol,  and  runs  away  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  pursued  by  the  inmates  of  the  house, 
who,  if  he  is  caught  and  brought  back,  com- 
pel him  to  drink  Roticasser,  and  ride  astride 
of  the  pot-hanger.  Christmas  masks  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  are  in  vogue  in 
Naples,  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  also  in 
Sicily.  ^ 

Time  would  fail  to  spealrof  the  many  sin- 
gular customs  and  qnaint  superstitions  asso- 
ciated with  the  Christmas  holidays.  In 
some  places,  as  in  Suabia,  it  is  customary 
for  maidens,  inquisitive  as  to  their  prospect- 
ive lovers,  to  draw  a stick  of  wood  out  of  a 
heap  to  see  whether  he  will  be  long  or  short, 
crooked  or  straight.  At  other  times  they 
will  pour. melted  lead  into  cold  water,  and 
from  the  figures  formed  will  prognosticate 
the  trade  or  profession  of  their  future  hus- 
bands. If  they  imagine  they  see  a plane,  or 
last,  or  a pair  of  shears,  it  signifies  that  he 
is  to  be  a carpenter,  or  shoe-maker,  or  tailor ; 
while  a hammer  or  pickaxe  indicates  a smith 
or  a common  laborer.  The  maidens  of  Pful- 
lingen,  when  they  wish  to  ascertain  which 
of  them  will  first  become  a wife,  form  a cir- 
cle, and  place  in  their  midst  a blindfolded 
gander,  and  the  one  to  whom  he  goes  first 
will  soon  be  a bride;  while  the  Tyrolese 
peasants,  on  the  “ knocking  nights,”  listen 
at  the  baking  ovens,  and  if  they  hear  music, 
it  signifies  an  early  wedding,  but  if  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  it  forebodes  the  death  of  the 
listener.  Among  many  others  a favorite 
method  of  forecasting  the  future  is  to  sit 
upon  the  floor  and  throw  one’s  shoe  with  the 
foot  over  the  shoulder,  and  then  to  predict 
from  the  position  it  assumes  what  is  about 
to  transpire. 

The  superstition  that  cattle  kneel  at  mid- 
night on  Christmas-eve,  in  recognition  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour’s  birth,  is  still 
said  to  exist  even  in  some  parts  of  England; 
while  the  belief  that  water  drawn  at  twelve 
o’clock  on  Christmas-night  is  miraculously 


turned  into  wine  is  no  less  widely  diffused. 
In  Mecklenburg  it  is  not  allowable  to  call 
certain  animals  by  their  right  names,  and 
he  who  does  not  say  “ long  tail,”  for  exam- 
ple, for  fox,  pays  a forfeit. 

In  Poland,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  believed 
that  on  Christmas -night  the  heavens  are 
opened,  and  the  scene  of  Jacob’s  ladder  is  re- 
enacted, bu$  it  is  only  permitted  to  the  saints 
to  see  it.  Throughout  Northern  Germany 
the  tables  are  spread  and  lights  left  burning 
during  the  entire  night,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  angel  who  passes  when  every 
body  sleeps,  may  find  something  to  eat.  In 
certain  parts  of  Austria  they  put  candles  in 
the  windows,  that  the  Christ-child  may  not 
stumble  in  passing  through  the  village. 
There  is  also  a wide-spread  opinion  that  a 
pack  of  wolves,  which  were  no  other  thau 
wicked  men  transformed  into  wolves,  com- 
mitted great  havoc  upon  Christmas-night. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  superstition,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  rogues  disguised  in  wolf- 
skins to  attack  honest  people,  rifle  their 
houses,  sack  their  cellars,  and  driuk  or  steal 
all  their  beer.  As  a specific  charm,  no  doubt, 
against  these  wolfish  depredations,  it  was 
customary  in  Austria,  up  to  a recent  date, 
after  high  mass  on  Christmas-night,  to  siug 
in  a particular  tone,  to  the  sound  of  the 
large  bell,  the  chapter  of  the  generation  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Christmas-tree  is  doubtless  of  Ger- 
man origin.  Though  in  its  present  form  it 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  yet  its  pagan 
prototype  enjoyed  a very  high  antiquity. 
The  early  Germans  conceived  of  the  world 
as  a great  tree  whose  roots  were  hidden  deep, 
under  the  earth,  but  whose  top,  flourishing  in 
the  midst  of  Walhalla,  the  old  German  para- 
dise, nourished  the  she-goat  upon  whose  milk 
fallen  heroes  restored  themselves.  Yggdna- 
fil  was  the  name  of  this  tree,  and  its  memory 
was  still  green  long  after  Christianity  had 
been  introduced  into  Germany,  when  much 
of  its  symbolic  character  was  transferred  to 
the  Christmas-tree.  At  first  fitted  up  during 
the  Twelve  Nights  in  honor  of  Berchta,  the 
goddess  of  spring,  it  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  birthday  of  Christ,  who,  as  the 
God-man,  is  become  the 14  resurrection  and  the 
life.”  The  evergreen  fir-tree,  an  emblem  of 
spring-time,  became  the  symbol  of  an  eternal 
spring.  The  burning  lights  were  to  adum- 
brate Him  who  is  the  “ light  of  the  world,” 
and  the  gifts  to  remind  us  that  God,  in  giv- 
ing His  only  Son  for  the  world's  redemption, 
conferred  upon  ns  the  most  priceless  of  all 
gifts.  This  symbolism  extended  also  to  the 
most  usual  of  Christmas  presents,  apples  and 
nuts ; the  former  being  considered  as  an  em- 
blem of  youth,  the  latter  as  a profound  sym- 
bol of  spring,  while  the  “ boy’s  legs”  relate 
to  Saturn,  who  devoured  his  own  children, 
and  the  Kr&pfel  to  the  thunder-stone  of  Thor. 

Until  within  the  present  century  the 
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of  the  Christmas  holidays  among  tho  rest. 
The  h'ripjif , or  holy  manger,  which  w as  con- 
sidered a diMtinctmdy  Catholic  institution, 
strangely  enough,  was  supplanted  by  an  old 
pagan  custom  of  immemorial  antiquity  and 


Christmas-tree  was  regarded  as  a distinct- 
ive Protestant  custom.  The  Reformers,  in 
order  to  separate  themselves  more  complete- 
ly from  the  Catholic  Church,  dispensed  with 
its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and  those 
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en  figures  of  the  Alpine  goat-herd,  cut  out 
with  his  own  hands  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  to  the  pretentious  representation 
of  the  wealthy  burgher,  with  its  exquisite 
carving  and  gilding,  velvet  drapery  and  cloth 
of  gold,  costing  thousands  of  crowns.  In 
many  churches  the  whole  parish  contribute 
to  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  presto, 
while  moribund  misers  do  not  forget  to  en- 
dow it  with  a legacy  in  their  last  will  and 
testament. 

One  of  these  representations  in  a church 
of  the  Capuchins  near  by  has  become  more 
familiar  to  the  younger  members  of  our 
household  than  the  Chriatmas-sfcoeking  scene 
around  the  old  familiar  fireside.  The  Holy 
Family  occupy  the  foreground.  In  the  man- 
ger reposes  the  Bambino,  over  whom  St. 
Joseph,  holding  » bouquet,  and  the  Virgin, 
dressed  in  satin  and  lace,  with  blue  veil  and 
silver  crown,  bend  admiringly.  Around  kneel 
sundry  shepherds  in  the  act  of  adoption ; 
while  overhead,  angels  with  golden  wings 
float  among  the  clouds  and  chant  the  Gloria 
in  ICxcthri*.  A silver  star  with  its  comet-like 


kindred  significance.  To  invest  the  festi- 
val with  additional  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
children,  the  distribution  of  holiday  presents 
was  transferred  from  the  5th  to  the  24th 
of  December,  or  from  St.  Nicholas’s  Eve  to 
Chriatmas-eve.  Such  was  its  origin.  Now 
the  Christmas-tree,  radiant  with  light  and 
loaded  with  its  rich  variety  of  golden  fruit, 
is  not.  only  to  be  found  every  where  through- 
out Germany,  but  has  taken  root  aud  become 
acclimated  from  the  AJx*s  to  the  Ural,  and 
from  the  Kioleu  to  the  Apennines ; beneath 
Italian  suns  and  amidst  Lapland  snows; 
alike  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  Po, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Thames — in  truth, 
wherever  German  civilization  has  penetrated 
or  German  Protestantism  prevails. 

The  presepio , or  inanger,  has,  however, 
maintained  its  pre-eminence  in  Roman  Cat  h- 
olic countries.  It  is  said,  to  owe  its  origin 
to  St.  Francis,  who  constructed  the  first  one 
in  1223.  Subsequently  the  custom  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  afterward  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  presepii  vary  iu 
site  and  expensiveness  from  the  rude  wood- 
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trail  direct*  the  approach  of  the  Eastern 
magi,  who,  with  their  brilliant  retinue  of 
horsemen  and  attendants,  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  juvenile  spectators  with  their  Oriental 
pomp  and  pageantry.  Here  a ragged  beg- 
gar stretches  out  a beseeching  palm,  and 
there  a devout  hermit  kneels  before  a rustic 
chapel.  In  the  background  rise  the  mount- 
ains, dotted  with  villas  and  chalets , with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  grazing  here  and 
there  upou  their  grassy  slopes,  while  peas- 
ants are  every  where  seen  approaching,  bear- 
ing the  products  of  the  farm,  the  dairy,  aud 
the  chase  as  their  simple  offerings  to  the 
new-born  child.  Just  opposite  a tribune 
has  been  erected,  from  which  dapper  little 
boys  and  dainty  little  girls,  greatly  to  the 
edification  of  indulgent  parents,  recite,  or 
rather  intone,  selections  of  poetry  and  prose 
appropriate  to  the  festive  occasion. 

In  some  places  in  Bohemia  they  use  the 
Kripp%  or  manger,  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
presents  which  the  Christ  - child,  drawn 
through  the  air  by  four  milk-white  horses, 
is  fabled  to  bring  in  his  chariot  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  toys  and  sweetmeats.  So,  too, 
the  representation  is  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  dramatic  performances,  styled 
Krippenspiele , or  manger  plays.  In  the  Bo- 
hemian Forest  the  Christ-child,  after  an- 
nouncing his  approach  in  the  deepeuing 
twilight  by  the  tinkling  of  his  little  bell, 
throws  in  the  children’s  Christmas  presents 
through  the  partially  opened  door,  or  else,  in 
token  of  displeasure,  he  substitutes  a rod,  or 
a handful  of  pease,  the  former  suggestive  of 
punishment,  the  latter  of  penance.  The 
kneeling  on  pease  during  prayer  appears  to 
be  still  in  some  Catholic  countries  a favorite 
method  of  doing  penance,  and  an  Italian 
friend  relates  as  an  unpleasant  item  of  his 
boyhood’s  experience  that  it  was  formerly  a 
cherished  mode  of  administering  discipline 
in  the  schools. 

The  Bambino  is  the  Santa  Claus  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  unusual,  however,  among  the  Ital- 
ians for  the  children  to  accompany  their 
parents  in  their  “shopping”  during  the 
week  preceding  Christmas,  with  a view  of 
selecting  their  own  presents.  Meanwhile 
the  streets  are  transformed  into  fairs,  and 
every  public  square  becomes  a bazar.  Then 
there  is  the  prescpio  in  the  churches  and 
private  families,  and  the  midnight  mass  on 
Christmas  - eve,  when  the  Bambino , held  up 
in  front  of  the  high  altar  by  the  officiating 
priest,  is  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful, 
while  old  and  young  emulate  the  choir  in 
singing  that  beautiful  pastoral  hymn,  com- 
mencing, 

“ Fra  P orrido  rigor  dl  st&gion  croda 
Naceeti  mio  Ge*&  Della  capanna." 

Of  the  services  in  the  churches,  however,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  speak,  unless  incident- 
ally, as  our  main  object  has  been  to  illustrate 
Christmas  in  its  social  aspects. 


Oue  of  the  principal  features  of  the  holiday 
is  the  grand  Christmas  dinner,  which  begins 
early  and  lasts  late,  so  that  Christmas-night 
in  Italy  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  not  very  ele- 
gant epithet  of  Vollbauchsabend  as  applied  by 
the  Holsteiners  to  their  Christmas  meal  aft- 
er the  midnight  mass.  The  rich  feast  right 
royally,  and  the  poor,  who  can  afford  to  eat 
meat  but  once  a year,  must  have  it  for  the 
Christmas  dinner.  In  anticipation  of  this, 
it  is  customary  for  every  one  who  has  turned 
a hand  for  you  during  the  year  to  call  upon 
you  in  advance  of  the  Christmas  holidays  for 
their  buona  festa . It  is  simply  a generaliza- 
tion of  what  is  true  of  our  newspaper  carriers 
on  New-Year’s  Day.  This  a resident  foreign- 
er especially  finds  out  to  his  sorrow.  If  he 
be  a consul,  so  much  the  worse.  He  is  not 
only  expected  to  fee  his  own  employes,  but 
those  of  the  health  office,  of  the  captain  of 
the  port,  of  the  prefec  t,  of  the  chief  of  police — 
in  fact,  of  all  the  authorities  with  whom  he 
has  held  official  intercourse.  Then  come  the 
telegraph  messenger,  the  penny  postman,  the 
scavenger,  the  washer-woman,  the  baker’s 
boy,  wTho  alone  returns  you  an  equivalent 
by  bringing  you  a pane  doles , together  with 
the  servants  of  your  friends,  where  you  have 
called  frequently,  especially  if  you  have 
dined  with  them  at  any  time  during  the 
year.  The  buona  festa  varies  from  two  to 
fifty  francs,  and  occasionally  more.  Some- 
times, instead  of  calling  in  person,  the  more 
aristocratic,  as  the  portiers  of  the  Bourne, 
will  send  you  their  carte  de  visits,  with  the 
compliments  of  the  season,  but  they  would 
consider  it  as  rather  a grim  joke  if  you  were 
simply  to  send  yours  in  return. 

A similar  custom  prevails  in  England. 
The  bellman  goes  round  at  midnight  ring- 
ing his  bell,  and  rattling  off  a stanza  or  two, 
for  the  gratuity  which  he  confidently  antic- 
ipates; while  watchmen,  firemen,  rate-col- 
lectors,  postmen,  chimney-sweeps,  street 
scavengers,  the  errand-boys  of  your  baker, 
butcher,  poultry  merchant,  and  green-grocer, 
even  to  the  hired  singers  in  the  churches, 
all  expect  their  Christmas-box. 

In  Spain  Christmas  is  ol>served,  we  under- 
stand, very  much  as  it  is  in  Italy,  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  playing  a very  conspicuous  part. 
In  Russia,  though  St.  Nicholas  is  a special 
favorite,  and  they  have  the  Christmas-tree, 
and  services  in  the  churches,  all  special  cer- 
emonies are  reserved  for  the  Easter  holidays 
and  Epiphany. 

On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  the  Yule-time  is  the  gay- 
est and  merriest  season  of  the  year.  It 
begins  on  Christmas  and  continues  until 
Epiphany,  and  is  given  up,  for  the  most  part, 
to  feasting,  dancing,  and  merry-making. 
During  this  time  no  heavy  work  is  to  be 
done.  The  watch-dog  is  unchained.  The 
cattle  receive  an  extra  allowance.of  fodder, 
and  the  birds  some  generous  handfuls  of 
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seed.  In  the  Tural 
districts  the  tables 
are  spread  and  left  =j  i 
standing,  loaded 
with  the  substan- 
tial good  cheer  of 

the  season,  together  V • ;'«|  ’«^jf  j J{ 

with  the  indispen-  f‘K  | 

sable  national  dish-  rgSH 

es,  Yule-groats  and  / 

Yule-buck  or  Yule-  •; 

hoar  — a species  of  Y 

bread,  on  which  is  ^W£{  /.ynj 

represented  a boar  P&A 

or  ram.  Every  visit  &&& 

or  is  exacted  to  i, I1  fjffii&i 

partake  of  some-  '£#  ; 

thing,  otherwise  he  :|qfe  7M/ 

is  believed  to  take  ^ 

away  with  him  the 

Yule-joy.  In.  many  ••• 

places  the  floor  of 

the  festive  hail  i* 

strewn  with  rye  \ 

straw,  called  Ynle-  j&\ 

straw,  which  pos-  ,V 

senses  the  miracu- 
lous property  of  JOLT  . 

preserving  poultry  * 

from  witchcraft  and 

cattle  from  distem-  f " - „ 

per.  Over  the  din- 

ing-tablc  hangs  sue-  ;^Tip£|§& 

pended  from  the  . 

ceiling  an  onm- 

mental  straw  cock, 

The  faDiily  KO  sinK-  ' v^. 

ing  to  and  from  the 

table,  while  a light  gs^ 

is  left  burning  the 
entire  night,  and 

should  it-  accidentally  go  outcome  one  in  t he 
house  will  surely  die  during  the  coming  year. 

In  Lapland  and  Norway  it  is  still  custom- 
ary to  set  out  a cake  in  the  snow  as  a Christ- 
mas offering,  intended  originally,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  propitiate  some  pagan  divinity, 
as  it  dates  back  to  the  times  of  Thor  the 
Thunderer.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  speak  of 
the  Yule-club,  which  was  formerly  suspend- 
ed by  a ribbon  over  the  table,  to  be  played 
by  the  gnosis  in  order  to  decide  about  the 


u.giuot-  r f<  * w t*n  t ittKi 


boot. or  siuoe  valuable  ornament  in  mi  earth- 
enware hen.  During  the  evening  all  sorts 
of  messengers,  in  all  posalWo  arid  impossible 
disguises,  some  in  masks,  some  hi  female  at- 
tire, some  as  cripples  on  crutches,  others  as 
postilions  on  hoisebaek,  hurry  hither  and 
thither,  and  deliver  the  presents  in  the  most 
unexpected  and  mysterious  manner.  The 
Yulc-klapp  is  not  nnfxequently  accompanied 
by  a biting  epigram  or  satirical  allusion,  like 
the  valentine.  Thus,  a lady  extravagantly 
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log,  with  its  warm 
welcome,  extend- 
ing even  to  the 
poor  and  the  stran- 
ger as  they  gath- 
ered around  the 
hospitable  board, 
is  being  gradual- 
ly supplanted  by 
the  Christmas-tree, 
whose  introduction 
into  England  is 
corn  parat  i vely  of 
recent  date. 

But  if  the  Lord 
of  Misrule  has  been 
the  loser,  Chris- 
tian civilization  has 
been  the  gainer,  in 
a more  rational 
observance  of  the 
Christmas  festivi- 
ties in  England. 
The  Christmas-tree 
sheds  its  mellow 
radiance  over  a 
more  quiet  but 
not  less  enjoyable 
scene,  Churches 
and  home  sanctu- 
aries robe  them- 
selves in  evergreen 
holly,  ivy,  and  lau- 
rel. Generous  ra- 
tions of  beef  and 
bread  arc  distrib- 
uted to  the  parish 
poor  on  Christmaa- 
eve  by  jeweled 
bauds,  while  the 
Christmas  bells 
still  ring  out  their  silvery  chimes  on  the 
crisp  morning  air  joyfully  and  cheerfully. 
Nor  is  there  wanting  a spicy  flavor  of  the 
old-time  feasting  and  frolic,  wheu  there 

“ was  brought  iu  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  bine-coated  serving  man; 

Then  the  grim  boar’s  head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary, 


Hi  fttR  aOiftV&GAW 


Christmas  in  England  is  pmrp&ty  thk  shad- 
ow of  its  former  merry,  brilliant  self,  when 
all  classes  of  society,  united  around  a com- 
mon banquet- table,  indulged  in  the  most 
unrestrained  joviality  and  merriment.  The 
wassail*  bowl,  that  once  played  so  conspicu- 
ous a part  at  the  Christmas  banquet,  has 
become  obsolete,  while  the  old-time  toasts 
of  4i  Dritw  Aei7t 


from  which 
file  bowl  derives  its  name,  has  given  place  to 
the  modern  “ Come,  here’s  to  yon,”  or  14  I’ll 
pledge  you.”  Then,  too,  the  singing  of 
Christmas  carols,  which  was  once  so  popular 
even  at  court,  has  greatly  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  is  now  principally  confined  to  the  lower 
classes.  Even  the  traditional  mistletoe, 


While  round  the  merry  wuiwall  bowl, 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithe  did  trowl.” 

To  say  nothing  of  the  roast  beef  aud  pluin- 
pudditig,  Christmas  pies,  furmity,*  and  snap- 
dragons, the  Yule-log  and  the  mistletoe  have 
not  finally  abdicated,  while  the  boar’s  head, 
decorated  with  rosemary  or  prickly  holly, 


around  w hich  gathers  so  much  of  poesy  aud 
romance,  and  under  which  coy  maidens  co- 
quettishly  courted  the  kiss  of  their  present 
or  prospective  lovers,  now  excluded  from  the 
churches  as  a relic  of  paganism,  has  been 
banished  by  slow  degrees  from  its  high  post 
of  favor;  while  the  Yule-block,  or  Christmas- 

maintains  its  place  at  the  English  Christmas 
dinner,  and  is  still  served  up  in  great  state 
at  the  royal  Christmas  table. 

The  44  bringing  iu  of  the  boar’s  bead”  was 
formerly  attended  with  no  little  ceremony. 
At  Oxford  it  was  carried  in  by  the  strongest 
of  the  guardsmen,  singing  a Christmas  carol. 

r ToJwwtT— warm  ale  with  apples  flouting  therein. 

• A kind  of  thick  and  highly  flavored  barley-water. 
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and  preceded  by  a forester,  a huntsman,  and 
a couple  of  pages  dressed  in  silk  and  carry- 
ing the  indispensable  mustard,  which  at  that 
time  was  regarded  not  only  as  a great  lux- 
ury, but  an  infallible  digester.  The  follow- 
ing celebrated  carol  of  the  “Boar’s  Head” 
may  be  found  in  the  book  of  “ Christmasse 
Carolles”  published  in  1521  by  Wynkyn  de 
Warde : 

“ Caput  apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

The  bore’s  head  in  hande  bring  I, 

With  garland es  gay  and  rosemary, 

I pray  you  all  synge  merely, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

“ The  bore’s  head,  I understande, 

Is  the  chefe  servyce  in  this  lande. 

Loke  wherever  it  be  fande, 

8ervite  cum  cantico. 

“ Be  gladde,  lordea,  both  more  and  lasso, 

For  this  hath  ordayned  our  stewarde, 

To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse, 

The  bore’s  head  with  mustarde.” 

A somewhat  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Genoa  in  the  times  of  the 
Dorias,  since  we  learn  from  Carbone  that  a 
boar  decorated  with  branches  of  laurel,  and 
accompanied  by  trumpeters,  was  annually 
presented  to  the  Doria  family  by  the  Abbot 
of  San  Antonio  at  Pr6,  at  mid-day  of  the  24th 
of  December. 

Formerly  the  Yule-log,  a huge  section  of 
the  birch,  was  cut  from  a tree  selected  on 
Candlemas-day,  which  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  On  the  following 
Christmas-eve  it  was  dragged  in  and  placed 
upon  the  hearth  with  great  ceremony,  the 
merry-makers  pulling  with  a will,  and  sing- 
ing the  while  the  modernized  Christmas 
carol  commencing, 

“ Come,  bring  with  a noise. 

My  merrie,  merrie  boys, 

The  Christmas-log  to  the  firing.” 

It  was  then  kindled  with  a brand  from  last 
year’s  Christmas  fire,  which,  if  it  was  not 
thus  kept  continually  burning,  still  linked 
the  merry-making  of  one  Christmas-time  to 
that  of  another. 

In  Ramsgate,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
the  custom  styled  “hodening”  is  still  in 
vogue.  The  “ hoden,”  which  appears  to  be 
a cross  between  the  “ white  horse”  and  the 
Klapperbock  of  the  Germans,  is  accompanied 
by  a number  of  youths  in  fantastic  dress, 
who  go  round  from  door  to  door  ringing 
bells  and  singing  Christmas  carols. 

The  Christmas  mummers , that  carry  us 
back  to  the  old  Morality  Plays,  the  origin 
of  the  modern  English  drama,  may  yet 
be  found  in  Cornwall  and  Gloucestershire. 
The  players  are  for  the  most  part  plow-boys 
or  country  “ bumpkins,”  variously  masked 
and  grotesquely  dressed,  who,  tricked  out 
with  swords  and  gilt  paper  hats,  go  about 
on  Christmas-eve  from  house  to  house,  and, 
wherever  received,  giving  a rude  dramatic 
performance  styled  a Mystery. 

Voi-  XLVL-No.  879. — 1 7 


Until  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  was  cus- 
tomary in  England  to  proceed  in  solemn 
state  and  present  the  king  and  queen  with 
a branch  of  the  celebrated  Glastonbury 
thorn,  which  was  said  to  bud  on  Christmas- 
eve  and  blossom  on  Christmas  morning.  A 
popular  legend  relates  that  this  thorn-bush, 
which  once  flourished' in  the  church-yard  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  but  was  subsequent 
cut  down  during  the  time  of  the  civil  ware, 
was  a shoot  of  the  staff  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  stuck  into  the  ground  with  his  own 
hands;  that  it  immediately  took  root  and 
put  forth  leaves,  and  the  day  following  was 
covered  all  over  with  snow-white  blossoms, 
and  that  it  thus  continued  to  bloom  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  great  numbers  of  people 
visiting  it  annually  to  witness  the  miracle. 

When,  however,  in  1753,  a shoot  of  the  Glas- 
tonbury thorn  in  Buckinghamshire  refused 
to  blossom,  though  thousands  of  spectators 
with  lights  and  lanterns  had  assembled  as 
usual  to  see  it,  the  people  declared  there- 
upon that  the  25th  of  December,  new  style, 
was  not  the  true  Christmas,  and  refused  to 
observe  it  as  such,  most  of  all  as  the  white- 
thorn continued  to  blossom  on  the  5th  of 
January  as  usual.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute,  the  clergy  of  the  neighborhood  is- 
sued an  order  that  both  days,  old  style  and 
new,  were  to  be  similarly  kept. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
speak  of  Christmas  customs  in  Scotland, 
which,  however — making  due  allowance  for 
difference  in  temperament — are  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  of  England.  There  are  the  Yule- 
log  and  carol  singers,  the  mummers,  or 
guisarts,  the  mince-pies  and  plum  porridge, 
with  the  added  “Yule-dow”  and  “wad 
shooting.”  Nor  may  we,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, enlarge  upon  those  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
where  “purty  colleens”  seek  four -leaved 
shamrocks  on  “ Christmas-ave where  the 
haggard  banshee,  sure  precursor  of  impend- 
ing evil,  with  wrinkled  visage  and  great 
melancholy  eyes,  and  white  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  sweeps  through  the  glen  or 
gleams  out  of  the  darkness;  where  parish 
priests  brew  the  whisky  punch  and  bless  it 
with  a grace,  while  the  lads  and  the  lasses 
“ fut”  the  merry  jig  with  mirthful  uproar, 
until  the  burning  lights  grow  pale  and  the 
glowing  peat  bums  low. 

Of  Christmas  in  the  New  World  we  need 
not  speak  at  all,  since  its  customs,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  transplanted  from  the 
Old.  Even  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  elect 
themselves  a king  and  queen  of  misrule,  and 
indulge  in  Christmas  masks  and  mummers. 

Our  own  Christmas-tree  comes  from  Ger- 
many, our  Santa  Claus  from  Holland;  the 
Christmas  stocking  from  Belgium  or  France; 
while  the  “ Merry  Christmas  and  happy  New- 
Year”  was  the  old  English  greeting  shouted 
from  window  to  street,  and  from  street  back 
to  window,  in  the  “ long,  long  ago.” 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HRISTOPHER  STAINES  came  back 
looking  pained  and  distu rbed.  “ There,” 
said  he,  “ I feared  it  would  come  to  this.  I 
have  quarreled  with  Uncle  Philip.” 

“ Oh ! how  could  you  f” 

“ He  affronted  me.” 

“ What  about  T” 

“ Never  you  mind.  Don't  let  us  say  any 
thing  more  about  it,  darling.  It  is  a pity, 
a sad  pity — he  was  a good  Mend  of  mine 
once.” 

He  paused,  entered  what  had  passed  in  his 
diary,  and  then  sat  down  with  a gentle  ex- 
pression of  sadness  on  his  manly  features. 
Rosa  bung  about  him,  soft  and  pitying,  till 
it  cleared  away,  at  all  events  for  the  time. 

Next  day  they  went  together  to  clear  the 
goods  Rosa  had  purchased.  While  the  list  | 
was  being  made  out  in  the  office,  in  came  the 
fair-haired  boy  with  a ten-pound  note  in  his 
very  hand.  Rosa  caught  sight  of  it  and 
turned  to  the  auctioneer  with  a sweet,  pity- 
ing face : “ Oh ! Sir,  surely  you  will  not  take 
all  that  money  from  him,  poor  child,  for  a 
rickety  old  chair.” 

The  auctioneer  stared  with  amazement  at 
her  simplicity,  and  said,  “ What  would  the 
vendors  say  to  me!” 

She  looked  distressed,  and  said,  “Well, 
then,  really  we  ought  to  raise  a subscription, 
poor  thing !” 

“ Why,  ma'am,”  said  the  auctioneer,  “ he 
isn't  hurt : the  article  belonged  to  his  mother 
and  her  sister;  the  brother-in-law  isn't  on 
good  terms ; so  he  demanded  a public  sale. 
She  will  get  back  four  pun  ten  out  of  it.” 
Here  the  clerk  put  in  his  word.  “ And  there's 
five  pounds  paid,  I forgot  to  tell  you.” 

“ Oh ! left  a deposit,  did  he  f” 

“ No,  Sir.  But  the  Laughing  Hyena  gave 
you  five  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  sale.” 

“ The  Laughing  Hyena,  Mr.  Jones  f” 

“ Oh ! beg  pardon : that  is  what  we  call 
him  in  the  room.  He  has  got  such  a curious 
laugh.” 

“ Oh ! I know  the  gent.  He  is  a retired 
doctor.  I wish  he'd  laugh  less  and  buy  more : 
and  he  gave  you  five  pounds  toward  the 
young  gentleman's  arm-chair!  Well,  I 
should  as  soon  have  expected  blood  from  a 
flint.  You  have  got  five  pounds  to  pay,  Sir : 
so  now  the  chair  will  cost  your  mamma  ten 
shillings.  Give  him  the  order  and  the 
change,  Mr.  Jones.” 

Christopher  and  Rosa  talked  this  over  in 
the  room  while  the  men  were  looking  out 
their  purchases.  “ Come,”  said  Rosa ; “ now 


I forgive  him  sneering  at  me ; his  heart  is 
not  really  hard,  you  see.”  Staines,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  angry.  “What!”  he 
cried,  “ pity  a boy  who  made  one  bad  bar- 
gain, that,  after  all,  was  not  a very  bad  bar- 
gain ; and  he  had  no  kindness,  nor  even 
common  humanity,  for  my  beautiful  Rosa, 
inexperienced  as  a child,  and  buying  for  her 
husband,  like  a good,  affectionate,  honest 
creature,  among  a lot  of  sharpers  and  hard- 
hearted cynics — like  himself.” 

“ It  was  cruel  of  him,”  said  Rosa,  altering 
her  mind  in  a moment,  and  half  inclined  to 
cry. 

This  made  Christopher  furious.  “ The  ill- 
natured,  crotchety,  old — The  fact  is,  he  is 
a misogynist.” 

“ Oh,  the  wretch !”  said  Rosa,  warmly. 
“ And  what  is  that  ?” 

“ A woman-hater.” 

“ Oh ! is  that  all  f Why,  so  do  I — after 
that  Florence  Cole.  Women  are  mean, 
heartless  things.  Give  me  men ! they  are 
loyal  and  true.” 

“All  of  themt”  inquired  Christopher,  a 
little  satirically.  * “ Read  the  papers.” 

“ Every  soul  of  them,”  said  Mrs.  Staines, 
passing  loftily  over  the  proposed  test. 
“That  is,  all  the  ones  I care  about;  and 
that  is  my  own,  own  one.” 

Disagreeable  creatures  to  have  about  one 
— these  simpletons ! 

Mrs.  Staines  took  Christopher  to  shops  to 
buy  the  remaining  requisites  : and  in  three 
days  more  the  house  was  furnished,  two  fe- 
male servants  engaged,  and  the  couple  took 
j their  luggage  over  to  the  Bijou. 

Rosa  was  excited  and  happy  at  the  nov- 
elty of  possession  and  authority,  and  that 
close  sense  of  house  proprietorship  which 
belongs  to  woman.  By  dinner-time  she 
could  have  told  you  how  many  shelves  there 
were  in  every  cupboard,  and  knew  the  Bijou 
by  heart  in  a way  that  Christopher  never 
knew  it.  All  this  ended,  as  running  about 
and  excitement  generally  does,  with  my  lady 
being  exhausted,  and  lax  with  fatigue.  So 
then  he  made  her  lie  down  on  a little  couch, 
while  he  went  through  his  accounts. 

When  he  had  examined  all  the  bills  care- 
fully he  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  “ Who 
would  believe  this  ? We  began  with  £3000. 
It  was  to  last  us  several  years — till  I got  a 
good  practice.  Rosa,  there  is  only  £1440 
left.” 

“ Oh,  impossible !”  said  Rosa.  “ Oh  dear ! 
why  did  I ever  enter  a sale-room  ?” 

“No,  no,  my  darling;  you  were  bitten 
once  or  twice,  but  you  made  some  good  bar- 
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gains  too.  Remember  there  was  £400  set 
apart  for  my  life  policy.” 

“ What  a waste  of  money !” 

“ Your  father  did  not  think  so.  Then  the 
lease;  the  premium;  repairs  of  the  drains 
tKat  would  have  poisoned  my  Rosa ; turning 
the  coach-house  into  a dispensary;  paint- 
ing, papering,  and  furnishing;  china  and 
linen  and  every  thing  to  buy.  We  must 
look  at  this  seriously.  Only  £1440  left.  A 
slow  profession.  No  friends.  I have  quar- 
reled with  Uncle  Philip : you  with  Mrs.  Cole ; 
and  her  husband  would  have  launched  me.” 

“ And  it  was  to  please  her  we  settled  here. 
Oh,  I could  kill  her : nasty  cat !” 

“ Never  mind ; it  is  not  a case  for  despond- 
ency, but  it  is  for  prudence.  All  we  have ! 
to  do  is  to  look  the  thing  in  the  face,  and  be 
very  economical  in  every  thing.  I had  bet- 
ter give  you  an  allowance  for  housekeeping ; 
and  I earnestly  beg  you  to  buy  things  your- 
self while  you  are  a poor  man’s  wife,  and 
pay  ready  money  for  every  thing.  My  moth- 
er was  a great  manager,  and  she  always  said, 
i There  is  but  one  way : be  your  own  mar- 
ket-woman, and  pay  on  the  spot ; never  let 
the  tradesmen  get  you  on  their  books,  or, 
what  tfith  false  weight,  double  charges,  and 
the  things  your  servants  order  that  never 
enter  the  house,  you  lose  more  than  a hun- 
dred a year  by  cheating.’  ” 

Rosa  yielded  a languid  assent  to  this  part 
of  his  discourse,  and  it  hardly  seemed  to  en- 
ter her  mind ; but  she  raised  no  objection ; 
and  in  due  course  he  made  her  a special  al- 
lowance for  housekeeping. 

It  soon  transpired  that  medical  advice 
was  to  be  had  gratis  at  the  Bijou  from 
eight  till  ten,  and  there  was  generally  a good 
attendance.  But  a week  passed,  and  not 
one  patient  came  of  the  class  this  couple 
must  live  by.  Christopher  set  this  down  to 
what  people  call  “ the  Transition  period 
his  Kent  patients  had  lost  him ; his  London 
patients  not  found  him.  He  wrote  to  all 
his  patients  in  the  country,  and  many  of  his 
pupils  at  the  university,  to  let  them  know 
where  he  was  settled : and  then  he  waited. 

Not  a creature  came. 

Rosa  bore  this  very  well  for  a time,  so 
long  as  the  house  was  a novelty ; but,  when 
that  excitement  was  worn  out,  she  began  to 
be  very  dull,  and  used  to  come  and  entice 
him  out  to  walk  with  her:  he  would  look 
wistfully  at  her,  but  object  that  if  he  left  the 
house  he  should  be  sure  to  lose  a patient. 

“ Oh,  they  won’t  come  any  more  for  our 
staying  in — tiresome  things !”  said  Rosa. 

But  Christopher  would  kiss  her,  and  re- 
main firm.  “ My  love,”  said  he,  “ you  do  not 
realize  how  hard  a fight  there  is  before  us. 
How  should  you  T You  are  very  young.  No, 
for  your  sake,  I must  not  throw  a chance 
away.  Write  to  your  female  friends : that 
will  while  away  an  hour  or  two.” 

“ What,  after  that  Florence  Cole  ?” 


“ Write  to  those  who  have  not  made  such 
violent  professions.” 

“ So  I will,  dear.  Especially  to  those  that 
are  married  and  come  to  London.  Oh,  and 
I’ll  write  to  that  cold-blooded  thing,  Lady 
Cicely  Treheme.  Why  do  you  shake  your 
head!” 

“ Did  I ! I was  not  aware.  Well,  dear, 
if  ladies  of  rank  were  to  come  here,  I fear 
they  might  make  you  discontented  with 
your  lot.” 

“All  the  women  on  earth  could  not  do 
that.  However,  the  chances  are  she  will 
not  come  near  me : she  left  the  school  quite 
a big  girl,  an  immense  girl,  when  I was  only 
twelve.  She  used  to  smile  at  my  capriccios, 
and  once  she  kissed  me — actually.  She  was 
an  awful  Sawney,  though,  and  so  affected : I 
think  I will  write  to  her.” 

These  letters  brought  just  one  lady,  a Mrs. 
Turner,  who  talked  to  Rosa  very  glibly  about 
herself,  and  amused  Rosa  twice : at  the  third 
visit  Rosa  tried  to  change  the  conversation. 
Mrs.  Turner  instantly  got  up  and  went  away. 
She  could  not  bear  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice,  unless  it  was  talking  about  her  and 
her  affairs. 

And  now  Staines  began  to  feel  downright 
uneasy.  Income  was  going  steadily  out: 
not  a shilling  coming  in.  The  lame,  the 
blind,  and  the  sick  frequented  his  dispensa- 
ry, and  got  his  skill  out  of  him  gratis,  and 
sometimes  a little  physic,  a little  wine,  and 
other  things  that  cost  him  money ; but  of 
the  patients  that  pay,  not  one  came  to  his 
front-door. 

He  walked  round  and  round  his  little 
yard,  like  a hyena  in  its  cage,  waiting,  wait- 
ing, waiting:  and  oh!  how  he  envied  the 
lot  of  those  who  can  hunt  for  work,  instead 
of  having  to  stay  at  home  and  wait  for  oth- 
ers to  come,  whose  will  they  can  not  influ- 
ence. His  heart  began  to  sicken  with  hope 
deferred  and  dim  forebodings  of  the  future ; 
and  he  saw,  with  grief,  that  his  wife  was  get- 
ting duller  and  duller,  and  that  her  days, 
dragged  more  heavily  far  than  his  own ; for 
he  could  study. 

At  last  his  knocker  began  to  Bhow  signs 
of  life : his  visitors  were  physicians.  His 
lectures  on  “Diagnosis”  were  well  known 
to  them ; and  one  after  another  found  him 
out.  They  were  polite,  kind,  even  friend- 
ly ; but  here  it  ended : these  gentlemen,  of 
course,  did  not  resign  their  patients  to  him ; 
and  the  inferior  class  of  practitioners  avoid- 
ed his  door  like  a pestilence. 

Mrs.  Staines,  who  had  always  lived  for 
amusement,  could  strike  out  no  fixed  occu- 
pation ; her  time  hung  like  lead ; the  house 
was  small ; and  in  small  houses  the  faults  of 
servants  run  against  the  mistress,  and*  she 
can’t  help  seeing  them,  and  all  the  worse  for 
her.  It  is  easier  to  keep  things  clean  in  the 
I country,  and  Rosa  had  a high  standard, 
I which  her  two  servants  could  never  quite 
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attain.  This  annoyed  her,  and  she  began  to 
scold  a little.  They  answered  civilly,  hut, 
in  other  respects,  remained  imperfect  be- 
ings ; they  laid  out  every  shilling  they  earned 
in  finery ; and  this,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  ir- 
ritated Mrs.  Staines,  who  was  wearing  out 
her  wedding  garments,  and  had  no  excuse 
for  buying,  and  Staines  had  begged  her  to 
be  economical.  The  more  they  dressed,  the 
more  she  scolded ; they  began  to  answer.  She 
gave  the  cook  warning;  the  other,  though 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  cook,  had  a gush 
of  esprit  du  corps  directly,  and  gave  Mrs. 
Staines  warning. 

Mrs.  Staines  told  her  husband  all  this : he 
took  her  part,  though  without  openly  inter- 
fering ; and  they  had  two  new  servants,  not 
so  good  as  the  last. 

This  worried  Rosa  sadly;  but  it  was  a 
flea-bite  to  the  deeper  nature  and  more  fore- 
casting mind  of  her  husband,  still  doomed 
to  pace  that  miserable  yard,  like  a hyena, 
chafing,  seeking,  longing  for  the  patient  that 
never  came. 

Rosa  used  to  look  out  of  his  dressing-room 
window,  and  see  him  pace  the  yard.  At  first 
tears  of  pity  stood  in  her  eyes.  By-and-by 
she  got  angry  with  the  world ; and  at  last, 
strange  to  say,  a little  irritated  with  him.  It 
is  hard  for  a weak  woman  to  keep  up  all  her 
respect  for  the  man  that  fails. 

One  day,  after  watchiug  him  a long  time 
unseen,  she  got  excited,  put  on  her  shawl 
and  bonnet,  and  ran  down  to  him.  She  took 
him  by  the  arm : “ If  you  love  me,  come  out 
of  this  prison,  and  walk  with  me ; we  are  too 
miserable.  I shall  be  your  first  patient  if 
this  goes  on  much  longer.”  He  looked  at 
her,  saw  she  was  very  excited,  and  had  bet- 
ter be  humored ; so  he  kissed  her,  and  just 
said,  with  a melancholy  smile,  “ How  poor 
are  they  that  have  not  patience !”  Then  he 
put  on  his  hat,  and  walked  in  the  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  with  her.  The  season 
was  just  beginning.  There  were  carriages 
enough,  and  gay  Amazons  enough,  to  make 
poor  Rosa  sigh  more  than  once. 

Christopher  heard  the  sigh,  and  pressed 
her  arm,  and  said,  “ Courage,  love ; I hope  to 
see  you  among  them  yet.” 

“ The  sooner  the  better,”  said  she,  a little 
hardly. 

“ And,  meantime,  which  of  them  all  is  as 
beautiful  as  you  ?” 

“ All  I know  is,  they  are  more  attractive. 
Who  looks  at  me  ? walking  tamely  by.” 

Christopher  said  nothing : but  these  words 
seemed  to  imply  a thirst  for  admiration,  and 
made  him  a little  uneasy. 

By-and-by  the  walk  put  the  swift-chan- 
ging Rosa  in  spirits,  and  she  began  to  chat 
gayly,  and  hung  prattling  and  beaming  on 
her  husband’s  arm,  when  they  entered  Cur- 
zon  Street.  Here,  however,  occurred  an  in- 
cident, trifling  in  itself,  but  unpleasant.  Dr. 
Staines  saw  one  of  his  best  Kentish  patients 


get  feebly  out  of  his  carriage,  and  call  on 
Dr.  Barr.  He  started,  and  stopped.  Rosa 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  her. 
She  said,  “ We  are  unfortunate.” 

Staines  said  nothing ; he  only  quickened 
his  pace ; • but  he  was  greatly  disturbed. 
She  expected  him  to  complain  that  she  had 
dragged  him  out,  and  lost  him  that  first 
chance.  But  he  said  nothing.  When  they 
firot  home  he  asked  the  servant  had  any 
body  called. 

“ No,  Sir” 

“ Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Jane.  A gen- 
tleman in  a carriage !” 

“ Not  a creature  have  been  since  you  went 
out,  Sir.” 

“ Well,  then,  dearest,”  said  he,  sweetly, 
“we  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with.”  Then  he  knit  his  brow  gloomily. 
“ It  is  worse  than  I thought.  It  seems  even 
one’s  country  patients  go  to  another  doctor 
when  they  visit  London.  It  is  hard.  It  is 
hard.” 

Rosa  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
curled  round  him,  as  one  she  would  shield 
against  the  world’s  injustice ; but  she  said 
nothing;  she  was  a little  frightened  at  his 
eye  that  lowered,  and  his  noble  frame  that 
trembled  a little,  with  ire  suppressed. 

Two  days  after  this  a brougham  drove  up 
to  the  door,  and  a tallish,  fattish,  pasty-faced 
man  got  out,  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Staines. 

He  was  shown  into  the  dining-room,  and 
told  Jane  he  had  come  to  consult  the  doctor. 

Rosa  had  peeped  over  the  stairs,  all  curi- 
osity ; she  glided  noiselessly  down,  and  with 
love’s  swift  foot  got  into  the  yard  before 
Jane.  “ He  is  come ! he  is  come ! Kiss  me.” 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  first,  and  then  ask- 
ed who  was  come. 

“ Oh,  nobody  of  any  consequence.  Only 
the  first  patient.  Kiss  me  again.” 

Dr.  Staines  kissed  her  again,  and  then  was 
for  going  to  the  first  patient. 

“ No,”  said  she ; “ not  yet.  I met  a doc- 
tor’s wife  at  Dr.  Mayne’s,  and  she  told  me 
things.  You  must  always  keep  them  wait- 
ing; or  else  they  think  nothing  of  you. 
Such  a funny  woman!  ‘ Treat  ’em  like 
dogs,  my  dear,’  she  said.  But  I told  her 
they  wouldn’t  come  to  be  treated  like  dogs 
or  any  other  animal.” 

“ You  had  better  have  kept  that  to  your- 
self, I think.” 

“ Oh ! if  you  are  going  to  be  disagreeable, 
good-by.  You  can  go  to  your  patient,  Sir. 
Christie  dear,  if  he  is  very,  very  ill  — and 
I’m  sure  I hope  he  is— -oh,  how  wicked  I 
am ! — may  I have  a new  bonnet  ?” 

“ If  you  really  want  one.” 

On  the  patient’s  card  was  “ Mr.  Pettigrew, 
47  Manchester  Square.” 

As  soon  as  Staines  entered  the  room  the 
first  patient  told  him  who  and  what  he 
was,  a retired  civilian  from  India ; but  he 
had  got  a son  there  still,  a very  rising  man ; 
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wanted  to  be  a parson,  but  be  would  not 
stand  that;  bad  profession;  don’t  rise  by 
merit ; very  bard  to  rise  at  all — no,  India 
was  the  place.  u As  for  me,  I made  my  for- 
tune there  in  ten  years.  Obliged  to  leave  it 
now — invalid  this  many  years;  no  tone . 
Tried  two  or  three  doctors  in  this  neighbor- 
hood ; heard  there  was  a new  one,  had  writ- 
ten a book  on  something.  Thought  I would 
try  him.” 

To  stop  him,  Staines  requested  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  examine  his  tongue  and  eye. 

“ You  are  suffering  from  indigestion,”  said 
he.  “ I will  write  you  a prescription ; but, 
if  yon  want  to  get  well,  you  must  simplify 
your  diet  very  much.” 

While  he  was  writing  the  prescription,  off 
went  this  patient’s  tongue,  and  ran  through 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  into  his  family 
history  again. 

Staines  listened  politely.  He  could  afford 
it,  having  only  this  one. 

At  last  the  first  patient,  having  delivered 
an  octavo  volume  of  nothing,  rose  to  go; 
but  it  seems  that  speaking  an  “ infinite  deal 
of  nothing”  exhausts  the  body,  though  it 
does  not  affect  the  mind;  for  the  first  pa- 
tient sank  down  in  his  chair  again.  “I 
have  excited  myself  too  much — feel  rather 
faint.” 

Staines  saw  no  signs  of  coming  syncope ; 
he  rang  the  bell  quietly,  and  ordered  a de- 
canter of  sherry  to  be  brought;  the  first 
patient  filled  himself  a glass ; then  another ; 
and  went  off,  revived,  to  chatter  elsewhere. 
But  at  the  door  he  said,  “I  had  always  a 
running  account  with  Dr.  Mivar.  I suppose 
you  don’t  object  to  that  system.  Double 
fee  the  first  visit,  single  afterward.” 

Dr.  Staines  bowed  a little  stiffly;  he  would 
have  preferred  the  money.  However,  he 
looked  at  the  Blue-Book,  and  found  his  vis- 
itor lived  at  47  Manchester  Square ; so  that 
removed  his  anxiety. 

The  first  patient  called  every  other  day, 
chattered  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  was  ex- 
hausted, drank  two  glasses  of  sherry,  and 
drove  away. 

Soon  after  this  a second  patient  called. 
This  one  was  a deputy  patient — Collett,  a 
retired  butler — kept  a lodging-house,  and 
waited  at  parties ; he  lived  close  by,  but  had 
a married  daughter  in  Chelsea.  Would  the 
doctor  visit  her,  and  he  would  be  respon- 
sible t 

Staines  paid  the  woman  a visit  or  two, 
and  treated  her  so  effectually  that  soon  her 
visits  were  paid  to  him.  She  was  cured,  and 
Staines,  who  by  this  time  wanted  to  see 
money,  sent  to  Collett. 

Collett  did  not  answer. 

Staines  wrote  warmly. 

Collett  dead  silent. 

Staines  employed  a solicitor. 

Collett  said  he  had  recommended  the  pa- 
tient, that  was  all;  he  had  never  said  he 


would  pay  her  debts.  That  was  her  hus- 
band’s business. 

Now  her  husband  was  the  mate  of  a ship ; 
would  not  be  in  England  for  eighteen 
months. 

The  woman,  visited  by  lawyer’s  clerk, 
cried  bitterly,  and  said  she  and  her  children 
had  scarcely  enough  to  eat. 

Lawyer  advised  Staines  to  abandon  the 
case,  and  pay  him  two  pounds  fifteen  shil- 
lings, expenses.  He  did  so. 

“ This  is  damnable,”  said  he.  il  I must  get 
it  out  of  Pettigrew : by-the-bye,  he  has  not 
been  here  this  two  days.” 

He  waited  another  day  for  Pettigrew,  and 
then  wrote  to  him.  No  answer.  *Called. 
Pettigrew  gone  abroad.  House  in  Manches- 
ter Square  to  let. 

Staines  went  to  the  house-agent  with  his 
tale.  Agent  was  impenetrable  at  first ; but 
at  last,  won  by  the  doctor’s  manner  and  his 
unhappiness,  referred  him  to  Pettigrew’s 
solicitor;  the  solicitor  was  a respectable 
man,  and  said  he  would  forward  the  claim  to 
Pettigrew  in  Paris. 

But,  by  this  time,  Pettigrew  was  chatting 
and  guzzling  in  Berlin ; and  thence  he  got  to 
St.  Petersburg.  In  that  stronghold  of  glut- 
tony he  gormandized  more  than  ever,  and, 
being  unable  to  chatter  it  off  his  stomach,  as 
in  other  cities,  had  apoplexy,  and  died. 

But,  long  before  this,  Staines  saw  his 
money  was  as  irrecoverable  as  his  sherry; 
and  he  said  to  Rosa,  “ I wonder  whether  I 
shall  ever  live  to  curse  the  human  race  !” 

“ Heaven  forbid !”  said  Rosa.  “ Oh,  they 
use  you  cruelly,  ufty  poor,  poor  Christie !” 

Thus  for  months  the  young  doctor’s  pa- 
tients bled  him,  and  that  was  all. 

And  Rosa  got  more  and  more  moped  at 
being  in  the  house  so  much,  and  pestered 
Christopher  to  take  her  out,  and  he  declined ; 
and,  being  a man  hard  to  beat,  took  to  writ- 
ing on  medical  subjects,  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  money  from  the  various  medical  and 
scientific  publications;  but  he  found  it  as 
hard  to  get  the  wedge  in  there  as  to  get 
patients. 

At  last  Rosa’s  remonstrances  began  to  rise 
into  something  that  sounded  like  reproach- 
es. One  Sunday  she  came  to  him  in  her  bon- 
net, and  interrupted  his  studies  to  say  he 
might  as  well  lay  down  the  pen  and  talk. 
Nobody  would  publish  any  thing  he  wrote. 

Christopher  frowned,  but  contained  him- 
self ; and  laid  down  the  pen. 

“ I might  as  well  not  be  married  at  all 
as  be  a doctor’s  wife.  You  are  never  seen 
out  with  me,  not  even  to  church.  Do  be- 
have like  a Christian,  and  come  to  church 
with  me  now.” 

Dr.  Staines  shook  his  head. 

“ Why,  I wouldn’t  miss  church  for  all  the 
world.  Any  excitement  is  better  than  al- 
ways moping.  Come  over  the  water  with 
me.  The  time  Jane  and  I went  the  clergy- 
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man  read  a paper  that  Mr.  Brown  had  fall- 
en down  in  a fit.  There  was  such  a rush 
directly,  and  Fm  sure  fifty  ladies  went  out 
— fancy,  all  Mrs.  Browns!  Wasn’t  that 
fun?” 

“ Fun  ? I don’t  see  it.  Well,  Rosa,  your 
mind  is  evidently  better  adapted  to  diver- 
sion than  mine  is.  Go  you  to  church,  love, 
and  I’ll  continue  my  studies.” 

“ Then  all  I can  say  is,  I wish  I was  back 
in  my  father’s  house.  Husband!  Mend! 
companion ! — I have  none.” 

Then  she  burst  out  crying  violently ; and, 
being  shocked  at  what  she  had  said,  and  at 
the  agony  it  had  brought  into  her  husband’s 
face,  she  went  off  into  hysterics ; and,  as  his 
heart  would  not  let  him  bellow  at  her,  or 
empty  a bucket  on  her  as  he  could  on  anoth- 
er patient,  she  had  a good  long  bout  of  them, 
and  got  her  way ; for  she  broke  up  his  stud- 
ies for  that  day,  at  all  events. 

Even  after  the  hysterics  were  got  under 
she  continued  to  moan  and  sigh  very  pretti- 
ly, with  her  lovely,  languid  head  pillowed 
on  her  husband’s  arm ; in  a word,  though 
the  hysterics  were  real,  yet  this  innocent 
young  person  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
postpone  entire  convalescence,  and  lay  her- 
self out  to  be  petted  all  day.  But  fate  will- 
ed it  otherwise.  While  she  was  sighing  and 
moaning,  came  to  the  door  a scurrying  of 
feet,  and  then  a sharp,  persistent  ringing 
that  meant  something.  The  moaner  cocked 
eye  and  ear,  and  said,  in  her  every-day  voice, 
which,  coming  so  suddenly,  sounded  very 
droll,  “ What  is  that,  I wonder  ?” 

Jane  hurried  to  the  street-door,  and  Rosa 
recovered  by  magic ; and,  preferring  gossip 
to  hysterics,  in  an  almost  gleeful  whisper 
ordered  Christopher  to  open  the  door  of  the 
study.  The  Bijou  was  so  small  that  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  rang  in  their  ears : 

A boy  in  buttons  gasped  out,  “ Oh,  if  you 
please,  will  you  ast  the  doctor  to  come  round 
directly  ? there’s  a baccident.” 

“La,  bless  me!”  said  Jane;  and  never 
budged. 

“ Yes,  miss.  It’s  our  missus’s  little  girl 
fallen  right  off  an  i chair,  and  cut  her  head 
dreadful,  and  smothered  in  blood.” 

“ La,  to  be  sure !”  And  she  waited  stead- 
ily for  more. 

“ Ay,  and  missus  she  fainted  right  off ; 
and  I’ve  been  to  the  regler  doctor,  which 
he’s  out ; and  Sarah,  the  house-maid,  said  I 
had  better  come  here : you  was  only  just  set 
up,  she  said ; you  wouldn’t  have  so  much  to 
do,  says  she.” 

“That  is  all  she  knows,”  said  Jane. 
“ Why,  our  master  they  pulls  him  in  pieces 
which  is  to  have  him  fust.” 

“What  an  awful  liar!”  “Oh,  you  good 
girl !”  whispered  Dr.  Staines  and  Rosa  in  one 
breath. 

“Ah,  well,”  said  Buttons,  “ any  way,  Sa- 
rah says  she  knows  you  are  clever,  cos  her 


little  girl  as  lives  with  her  mother,  and  calls 
Sarah  aunt,  has  bin  to  your  ’spensary  with 
ringworm,  and  you  cured  her  right  off.” 

“ Ay,  and  a good  many  more,”  said  Jane, 
loftily.  She  was  a house-maid  of  imagina- 
tion ; and  while  Staines  was  putting  some 
lint  and  an  instrument  case  into  his  pocket, 
she  proceeded  to  relate  a number  of  miracu- 
lous cures.  Doctor  Staines  interrupted  them 
by  suddenly  emerging,  and  inviting  Buttons 
to  take  him  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Staines  was  so  pleased  with  Jane  for 
cracking  np  the  doctor  that  she  gave  her 
five  shillings ; and  after  that  used  to  talk 
to  her  a great  deal  more  than  to  the  cook, 
which  in  due  course  set  all  three  by  the  ears. 

Buttons  took  the  doctor  to  a fine  house  in 
the  same  street,  and  told  him  his  mistress’s 
name  on  the  way — Mrs.  Lucas.  He  was 
taken  up  to  the  nursery,  and  found  Mrs. 
Lucas  seated,  crying  and  lamenting,  and  a 
woman  holding  a little  girl  of  about  seven, 
whose  brow  had  been  cut  open  by  the  fend- 
er, on  which  she  had  fallen  from  a chair ; 
it  looked  very  ugly,  and  was  even  now  bleed- 
ing. 

Dr.  Staines  lost  no  time ; he  examined  the 
wound  keenly,  and  then  said  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Lucas,  “ I am  happy  to  tell  you  it  is  not  se- 
rious.” He  then  asked  for  a large  basin  and 
some  tepid  water,  and  bathed  it  so  softly 
and  soothingly  that  the  child  soon  became 
composed;  and  the  mother  discovered  the 
artist  at  once.  He  compressed  the  wound, 
and  explained  to  Mrs.  Lucas  that  the  princi- 
pal thing  really  was  to  avoid  an  ugly  scar. 
“There  is  no  danger,”  said  he.  He  then 
bound  the  wound  neatly  up,  and  had  the 
girl  put  to  bed.  “ You  will  not  wake  her  at 
any  particular  hour,  nurse.  Let  her  sleep. 
Have  a little  strong  beef  tea  ready,  and  give 
it  her  at  any  hour,  night  or  day,  she  asks  for 
it.  But  do  not  force  it  on  her,  or  you  will 
do  her  more  harm  than  good.  She  had  bet- 
ter sleep  before  she  eats.” 

Mrs.  Luqas  begged  him  to  come  every 
morning ; and,  as  he  was  going,  she  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  the  soft  palm  deposited 
a hard  substance  wrapped  in  paper.  He 
took  it  with  professional  gravity  and  seem- 
ing unconsciousness ; but,  once  outside  the 
house,  went  home  on  wings.  He  ran  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  found  his  wife  seated, 
and  playing  at  reading.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees,  and  the  fee  into  her  lap  ; and, 
while  she  unfolded  the  paper  with  an  ejacu- 
lation of  pleasure,  he  said,  “ Darling,  the  first 
real  patient — the  first  real  fee.  It  is  yours 
to  buy  the  new  bonnet.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,”  said  she,  with  her  eyes 
glistening.  “ But  I’m  afraid  one  can’t  get  a 
bonnet  fit  to  wear — for  a guinea.” 

Dr.  Staines  visited  his  little  patient  every 
day,  and  received  his  guinea.  Mrs.  Lucas 
also  called  him  in  for  her  own  little  ailments, 

! and  they  were  the  best  possible  kind  of  ail- 
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ments:  being  almost  imaginary,  there  was 
no  limit  to  them. 

Then  did  Mrs.  Staines  turn  jealous  of  her 
husband.  44  They  never  ask  me,”  said  she ; 
44  and  I am  moped  to  death.” 

“It  is  hard,”  said  Christopher,  sadly. 
“But  have  a little  patience.  Society  will 
come  to  you  long  before  practice  comes  to 
me.” 

About  two  o’clock  one  afternoon  a car- 
riage and  pair  drove  up,  and  a gorgeous 
footman  delivered  a card,  “Lady  Cicely 
Treherne.”  , 

Of  course  Mrs.  Staines  was  at  home,  and 
only  withheld  by  propriety  from  bounding 
into  the  passage  to  meet  her  school-fellow. 
However,  she  composed  herself  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  presently  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a very  tall  young  woman,  richly  but  not 
gayly  dressed,  drifted  into  the  room,  and 
stood  there  a statue  of  composure. 

Rosa  had  risen  to  fly  to  her ; but  the  rev- 
erence a girl  of  eighteen  strikes  into  a child 
of  twelve  hung  about  her  still,  and  she  came 
timidly  forward,  blushing  and  sparkling,  a 
curious  contrast  in  color  and  mind  to  her 
visitor ; for  Lady  Cicely  was  Languor  in  per- 
son— her  hair  whity-brown,  her  face  a fine 
oval,  but  almost  colorless ; her  eyes  a pttfe 
gray,  her  neck  and  hands  incomparably 
white  and  beautiful — a lymphatic  young 
lady,  a live  antidote  to  emotion.  However, 
Rosa's  beauty,  timidity,  and  undisguised  af- 
fectionateness were  something  so  different 
from  what  she  was  used  to  in  the  world  of 
fashion  that  she  actually  smiled,  and  held 
out  both  her  hands  a little  way.  Rosa  seized 
them  and  pressed  them ; they  let  her,  and 
remained  passive  and  limp. 

44  Oh,  Lady  Cicely,”  said  Rosa, 44  how  kind 
of  you  to  come !” 

44  How  kind  of  you  to  send  to  me,”  was  the 
polite  but  perfectly  cool  reply.  44  But  how 
you  are  gwown,  and — may  I say  impwoved  ? 
— you  la  petite  Lusignan ! It  is  incwedible,” 
lisped  her  ladyship,  very  calmly. 

44  I was  only  a child,”  said  Rosa.  44  You 
were  always  so  beautiful  and  tall,  and  kind 
to  a little  monkey  like  me.  Oh,  pray  sit 
down,  Lady  Cicely,  and  talk  of  old  times.” 

She  drew  her  gently  to  the  sofa,  and  they 
sat  down  hand  in  hand ; but  Lady  Cicely’s 
high-bred  reserve  made  her  a very  poor  gos- 
sip about  any  thing  that  touched  herself  and 
her  family ; so  Rosa,  though  no  egotist,  was 
drawn  into  talking  about  herself  more  than 
she  would  have  done  had  she  deliberately 
planned  the  conversation.  But  here  was  an 
old  school-fellow,  and  a singularly  polite  list- 
ener, and  so  out  came  her  love,  her  genuiue 
happiness,  her  particular*  griefs,  and  espe- 
cially the  crowning  grievance,  no  society, 
moped  to  death,  etc. 

Lady  Cicely  could  hardly  understand  the 
sentiment  in  a woman  who  so  evidently  loved 
her  husband.  44  Society !”  said  she,  after  due 


reflection,  44  why,  it  is  a boa.”  (And  here  I 
may  as  well  explain  that  Lady  Cicely  spoke 
certain  words  falsely,  and  others  affectedly ; 
and  as  for  the  letter  r,  she  could  say  it  if  she 
made  a hearty  effort,  but  was  generally  too 
lazy  to  throw  her  leg  over  it.)  44  Society! 
I’m  dwenched  to  death  with  it.  If  I could 
only  catch  fiah  like  other  women,  and  love 
somebody,  I would  much  rather  have  a t£te- 
b-tfte  with  him  than  go  teawing  about  all 
day  and  all  night,  from  one  un intwisting 
cwowd  to  another.  To  be  sure,”  said  she, 
puzzling  the  matter  out, 44  you  are  a beauty, 
and  would  be  more  looked  at.” 

44 The  idea!  and — oh  no!  no!  it  is  not 
that.  But  even  in  the  country  we.had  al- 
ways some  society.” 

44  Well,  dyah,  believe  me,  with  your  ap- 
peawauce,  you  can  have  as  much  society  as 
you  please  ; but  it  will  boa  you  to  death,  as 
it  does  me,  and  then  you  will  long  to  be  left 
quiet  with  a sensible  man  who  loves  you.” 

Said  Rosa,  44  When  shall  I have  another 
t4te-&-tete  with  you , I wonder  ? Oh,  it  has 
been  such  a comfort  to  me.  Bless  you  for 
coming.  There  — I wrote  to  Cecilia,  and 
Emily,  and  Mrs.  Bosanquest  that  is  now,  and 
all  my  sworn  friends,  and  to  think  of  you 
being  the  one  to  come — you  that  never  kissed 
me  but  once,  and  an  earl’s  daughter  into  the 
bargain.” 

44 Ha!  ha!  ha!”  Lady  Cicely  actually 
laughed  for  once  in  a way,  and  did  not  feel 
the  effort.  44  As  for  kissing,”  said  she,  *$  if  I 
fall  shawt,  fawgive  me.  I was  nevaa  vewy 
demonstwative.” 

44 No;  and  I have  had  a lesson.  That 
Florence  Cole — Florence  Whiting  that  was, 
you  know — was  always  kissing  me,  and  she 
has  turned  out  a traitor.  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  her.”  And  she  did. 

Lady  Cicely  thought  Mrs.  Staines  a little 
too  unreserved  in  her  conversation,  but  was 
so  charmed  with  her  sweetness  and  fresh- 
ness that  she  kept  up  the  acquaintauce,  and 
called  on  her  twice  a week  during  the  sea- 
son. At  first  she  wondered  that  her  visits 
were  not  returned;  but  Rosa  let  out  that 
she  was  ashamed  to  call  on  foot  in  Grosvenor 
Square. 

Lady  Cicely  shrugged  her  beautiful  shoul- 
ders a little  at  that ; but  she  continued  to 
do  the  visiting,  and  to  enjoy  the  simple,  in- 
! nocent  rapture  with  which  she  was  received. 

This  lady’s  pronunciation  of  many  words 
was  false  or  affected.  She  said 44  good-murn- 
ing”  for  44  good- morning,”  and  turned  other 
vowels  into  diphthongs,  and  played  two  or 
three  pranks  with  her  44  Fs.”  But  we  can 
not  be  all  imperfection : with  her  pronuncia- 
tion her  folly  came  to  a full  stop.  I really 
believe  she  lisped  less  nonsense  and  bad 
taste  in  a year  than  some  of  us  articulate  in 
a day.  To  be  sure,  folly  is  generally  uttered 
in  a hurry,  and  she  was  too  deplorably  lazy 
to  speak  fast  on  any  occasion  whatever. 
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One  day  Mrs.  Staines  took  her  np  stairs, 
and  showed  her  from  the  back  window  her 
husband  pacing  the  yawl,  waiting  for  pa- 
tients. Lady  Cicely  folded  her  arms,  and 
contemplated  him  at  first  with  a sort  of  zo- 
ological curiosity.  Gentleman  pacing  back- 
yard, like  hyena,  she  had  never  seen  before. 

At  last  she  opened  her  mouth  in  a whis- 
per, “ What  is  he  doing  ?” 

“ Waiting  for  patients.” 

“ Oh ! Waiting — for — patients  ?” 

“ For  patients  that  never  come,  and  never 
will  come.” 

“ Cuwious ! — How  little  I know  of  life !” 

“ It  is  that  all  day,  dear,  or  else  writing.” 

Lady  Cicely,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Staines, 
made  a motion  with  her  hand  that  she  was 
attending. 

“And  they  won't  publish  a word  he 
writes.” 

“ Poor  man !” 

“ Nice  for  me,  is  it  not  T” 

“ I begin  to  understand,”  said  Lady  Cicely, 
quietly,  and  soon  after  retired  with  her  in- 
variable composure. 

Meantime  Dr.  Staines,  like  a good  hus- 
band, had  thrown  out  occasional  hints  to 
Mrs.  Lucas  that  he  had  a wife,  beautiful,  ac- 
complished, moped.  More  than  that,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  regret  to  her  that  Mrs. 
Staines,  being  in  a neighborhood  new  to 
him,  saw  so  little  society;  the  more  so  as 
she  was  formed  to  shine,  and  had  not  been 
used  to  seclusion. 

All  these  hints  fell  dead  on  Mrs.  Lucas.  A 
handsome  and  skillful  doctor  was  welcome 
to  her:  his  wife— that  was  quite  another 
matter. 

But  one  day  Mrs.  Lucas  saw  Lady  Cicely 
Treherne’s  carriage  standing  at  the  door. 
The  style  of  the  whole  turn-out  impressed 
her.  She  wondered  whose  it  was. 

On  another  occasion  she  saw  it  drive  up, 
•and  the  lady  get  out.  She  recognized  her ; 
and  the  very  next  day  this  parvenue  said, 
adroitly,  “ Now,  Dr.  Staines,  really  you  can't 
be  allowed  to  hide  your  wife  in  this  way.” 
(Staines  stared.)  “Why  not  introduce  her 
to  me  next  Wednesday?  It  is  my  night.  I 
would  give  a dinner  expressly  for  her,  but  I 
don't  like  to  do  that  while  my  husband  is  in 
Naples.” 

When  Staines  carried  the  invitation  to  his 
wife  she  was  delighted,  and  kissed  him  with 
childish  frankness. 

Bnt  the  very  next  moment  she  became 
thoughtful,  uneasy,  depressed.  “ Oh  dear ! 
I've  nothing  to  wear.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense,  Rosa.  Your  wedding  out- 
fit.” 

“ The  idea ! I can't  go  as  a bride.  It's 
not  a masquerade.” 

“ But  you  have  other  dresses.” 

“ All  gone  by,  more  or  less ; or  not  fit  for 
such  parties  as  she  gives.  A hundred  car- 
riages !” 


“ Bring  them  down,  and  let  me  see  them.”' 

“Oh  yes.”  And  the  lady  who  had  noth- 
ing to  wear  paraded  a very  fair  show  of 
dresses. 

Staines  saw  something  to  admire  in  all 
of  them.  Mrs.  Staines  found  more  to  ob- 
ject to  in  each. 

At  last  he  fell  upon  a silver-gray  silk,  of 
superlative  quality. 

“ That ! It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,”  shrieked 
Rosa. 

“It  looks  just  out  of  the  shop.  Come, 
tell  the  trutfy ; how  often  have  you  worn  it  ?” 

“ I wore  it  before  I was  married.” 

“ Ay,  but  how  often  T” 

“ Twice.  Three  times,  I believe.” 

“ I thought  so.  It  is  as  good  as  new.” 

“ But  I have  had  it  so  long  by  me.  I had 
it  two  years  before  I made  it  up.” 

“ What  does  that  matter  ? Do  you  think 
the  people  can  tell  how  long  a dress  has  been 
lurking  in  your  wardrobe  ? This  is  childish, 
Rosa.  There,  with  this  dress  as  good  as 
new,  and  your  beauty,  you  will  be  as  much 
admired,  and  perhaps  hated,  as  your  heart 
can  desire.” 

“I  am  afraid  not,”  said  Rosa,  naively. 
“ Oh,  how  I wish  I had  known  a week  ago !” 

“ I am  very  thankful  you  did  not,”  said 
Staines,  dryly. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mrs.  Staines  was  nearly 
dressed ; at  a quarter  past  ten  she  demanded 
ten  minutes ; at  half  past  ten  she  sought  a 
reprieve ; at  a quarter  to  eleven,  being  as- 
sured that  the  street  was  full  of  carriages, 
which  had  put  down  at  Mrs.  Lucas's,  she 
consented  to  emerge ; and  in  a minute  they 
were  at  the  house. 

They  were  shown  first  into  a cloak-room, 
and  then  into  a tea-room,  and  then  mounted 
the  stairs.  One  servant  took  their  names, 
and  bawled  them  to  another  four  yards  off, 
he  to  another  about  as  near,  and  so  on ; and 
they  edged  themselves  into  the  room,  not 
yet  too  crowded  to  move  in. 

They  had  not  taken  many  steps,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  their  hostess,  when  a slight 
buzz  arose,  and  seemed  to  follow  them. 

Rosa  wondered  what  that  was ; but  only 
for  a moment;  she  observed  a tall,  stout r 
aquiline  woman  fix  an  eye  of  bitter,  diabol- 
ical, malignant  hatred  on  her ; and,  as  she 
advanced,  ugly  noses  were  cocked  disdain- 
fully, and  scraggy  shoulders  elevated  at  the 
risk  of  sending  the  bones  through  the  leath- 
er, and  a titter  or  two  shot  after  her.  A 
woman's  instinct  gave  her  the  key  at  once ; 
the  sexes  had  complimented  her  at  sight, 
each  in  its  way — the  men  with  respectful 
admiration,  the  women  with  their  inflam- 
mable jealousy,  and  ready  hatred  in  another 
of  the  quality  they  value  most  in  them- 
selves. But  the  country  girl  was  too  mauy 
for  them:  she  would  neither  see  nor  hear, 
I but  moved  sedately  on,  and  calmly  crushed 
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them  with  her  Southern  beauty.  Their  dry 
powdered  faces  could  not  live  by  the  side 
of  her  glowing  skin,  with  nature’s  delicate 
gloss  upon  it,  and  the  rich  blood  mantling 
below  it.  The  got-up  beauties — i.  e.,  the  ma- 
jority— seemed  literally  to  fade  and  wither 
as  she  passed. 

Mrs.  Lucas  got  to  her,  suppressed  a slight 
maternal  pang,  having  daughters  to  marry, 
and  took  her  line  in  a moment ; here  was  a 
decoy-duck.  Mrs.  Lucas  was  all  gracious- 
ness, made  acquaintance,  and  took  a little 
turn  with  her,  introducing  her  to  one  or  two 
persons ; among  the  rest,  to  the  malignant 
woman,  Mrs.  Barr.  Mrs.  Barr,  on  this,  ceased 
to  look  daggers,  and  substituted  icicles ; but, 
on  the  hateful  beauty  moving  away,  dropped 
the  icicles  and  resumed  the  poniards. 

The  rooms  filled;  the  heat  became  op- 
pressive, and  the  mixed  odors  of  flowers, 
scents,  and  perspiring  humanity  sickening. 
Some,  unable  to  bear  it,  trickled  out  of  the 
room,  and  sat  all  down  the  stairs. 

Rosa  began  to  feel  faint.  Up  came  a tall, 
sprightly  girl,  whose  pertness  was  redeemed 
by  a certain  bonhomie , and  said,  “Mrs.  Staines, 
I believe  f I am  to  make  myself  agreeable 
to  you.  That  is  the  order  from  head-quar- 
ters.” 

* “ Miss  Lucas,”  said  Staines. 

She  jerked  a little  off-hand  bow  to  him, 
and  said,  “ Will  you  trust  her  to  me  for  five 
minutes  f ” 

“ Certainly.”  But  he  did  not  much  like  it. 

Miss  Lucas  carried  her  off,  and  told  Dr. 
Staines,  over  her  shoulder,  now  he  could 
flirt  to  his  heart’s  content. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  he,  dryly.  “ I’ll  await 
your  return.” 

“ Oh,  there  are  some  much  greater  flirts 
here  than  I am,”  said  the  ready  Miss  Lucas ; 
and,  whispering  something  in  Mrs.  Staines’s 
ear,  sullenly  glided  with  her  behind  a cur- 
tain, pressed  a sort  of  button  fixed  to  a look- 
ing-glass door.  The  door  opened,  and  be- 
hold, they  were  in  a delicious  place,  for 
which  I can  hardly  find  a word,  since  it 
was  a boudoir  and  a conservatory  in  one: 
a large  octagon,  the  walls  lined  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  looking-glasses  of  moderate 
width  at  intervals,  and  with  creepers  that 
covered  the  intervening  spaces  of  the  wall, 
and  were  trained  so  as  to  break  the  outline 
of  the  glasses  without  greatly  clouding  the 
reflection.  Ferns,  in  great  variety,  were 
grouped  in  a deep  crescent,  and  in  the  bight 
of  this  green  bay  were  a small  table  and 
chairs.  As  there  were  no  hot-house  plants, 
the  temperature  was  very  cool  compared 
with  the  reeking  oven  they  had  escaped; 
and  a little  fountain  bubbled  and  fed  a lit- 
tle meandering  gutter  that  trickled  away 
among  the  ferns;  it  ran  crystal  clear  over 
little  bright  pebbles  and  shells.  It  did  not 
always  run,  you  understand ; but  Miss  Lucas 
turned  a secret  tap,  and  started  it.  i 


“ Oh,  how  heavenly !”  said  Rosa,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief;  “and  how  good  of  you  to 
bring  me  here.” 

“ Yes ; by  rights  I ought  to  have  waited 
till  you  fainted.  But  there  is  no  making 
acquaintance  among  all  those  people.  Mam- 
ma will  ask  such  crowds ; one  is  like  a fly  in 
a glue-pot.” 

Miss  Lucas  had  good  nature,  smartness, 
and  animal  spirits ; hence  arose  a vivacity 
and  fluency  that  were  often  amusing,  and 
passed  for  very  clever.  Reserve  she  had 
none ; would  talk  about  strangers  or  friends, 
herself,  her  mother,  her  God,  and  the  last 
bufioon  singer,  in  a breath.  At  a hint  from 
Rosa  she  told  her  who  the  lady  in  the  pink 
dress  was,  and  the  lady  in  the  violet  velvet, 
and  so  on  ; for  each  lady  was  defined  by  her 
dress,  and,  more  or  less,  quizzed  by  the  show- 
woman,  not  exactly  out  of  malice,  but  be- 
cause it  is  smarter  and  more  natural  to  de- 
cry than  to  praise,  and  a little  me'disance  is 
the  spice  to  gossip,  belongs  to  it,  as  mint 
sauce  to  lamb.  So  they  chattered  away,  and 
were  pleased  with  each  other,  and  made 
friends,  and  there,  in  cool  grot,  quite  forgot 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures  in 
the  adjacent  Turkish  bath,  yclept  Society. 
It  was  Rosa  who  first  recollected  herself. 
“ Will  not  Mrs.  Lucas  be  angry  with  me  if 
I keep  you  all  to  myself  ?” 

“ Oh  no ; but  I am  afraid  we  must  go  into 
the  hot-house  again.  I like  the  greenhouse 
best,  with  such  a nice  companion.” 

They  slipped  noiselessly  into  the  throng 
again,  and  wriggled  about,  Miss  Lucas  pre- 
senting her  new  friend  to  several  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Presently  Staines  found  them,  and  then 
Miss  Lucas  wriggled  away;  and,  in  due 
course,  the  room  was  thinned  by  many 
guests  driving  off  home,  or  to  balls  and 
other  receptions,  and  Dr.  Staines  and  Mrs. 
Staines  went  home  to  the  Bijou.  Here  the, 
physician  prescribed  bed ; but  the  lady 
would  not  hear  of  such  a thing  until  she 
had  talked  it  all  over.  So  they  compared 
notes,  and  Rosa  told  him  how  well  she  had 
got  on  with  Miss  Lucas,  and  made  a friend- 
ship. “ But  for  that,”  said  she,  “ I should 
be  sorry  I went  among  those  people,  such  a 
dowdy.” 

“Dowdy!”  said  Staines.  “Why,  you 
stormed  the  town ; you  were  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  night,  and,  for  all  I know,  of  the 
season.”  The  wretch  delivered  this  with 
unbecoming  indifference. 

“It  is  too  bad  to  mock  me,  Christie. 
Where  were  your  eyes  ?” 

“ To  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  were 
one  on  each  side  of  my  nose.” 

“Yes,  but  some  people  are  eyes,  and  no 
eyes.” 

“ I scorn  the  imputation ; try  me.” 

“ Very  well.  Then  did  you  see  that  lady 
in  sky-blue  silk,  embroidered  with  flowers 
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and  flounced  with  white  velvet,  and  the  cor- 
sage point  lace ; and  oh ! such  emeralds  f” 

“ I did ; a tall,  skinny  woman,  with  eyes 
resembling  her  jewels  in  color,  though  not 
in  brightness.” 

“ Never  mind  her  eyes ; it  is  he^  dress  I 
am  speaking  of.  Exquisite;  and  what  a 
coiffure ! Well,  did  you  see  her  in  the  black 
velvet,  trimmed  so  deep  with  Chantilly  lace, 
wave  on  wave,  and  her  head-dress  of  crim- 
son flowers,  and  such  a rivi&re  of  diamonds ; 
oh  dear ! oh  dear !” 

“ I did,  love.  The  room  was  an  oven,  but 
her  rubicund  face  and  suffocating  costume 
made  it  seem  a furnace.” 

“ Stuff!  Well,  did  yon  see  the  lady  in  the 
corn-colored  silk,  and  poppies  in  her  hair  ?” 

“ Of  course  I did.  Ceres  in  person.  She 
made  me  feel  very  hot  too;  but  I cooled 
myself  at  her  pale,  sickly  face.” 

“ Never  mind  their  faces ; that  is  not  the 
point.” 

“ Oh,  excuse  me ; it  is  always  a point  with 
us  benighted  males,  all  eyes  and  no  eyes.” 

“ Well,  then,  the  lady  in  white,  with  cher- 
ry velvet  bands,  and  a white  tunic  looped 
with  crimson,  and  head-dress  of  white  illu- 
sion, it  la  viei'ge,  I think  they  call  it.” 

“ It  was  very  refreshing,  and  adapted  to 
that  awful  atmosphere.  It  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  nudity  I ever  saw,  even  among 
fashionable  people.” 

“ It  was  lovely ; and  then  that  superb  fig- 
ure in  white  illusion  and  gold,  with  all  those 
narrow  flounces  over  her  slip  of  white  silk 
glaet,  and  a wreath  of  white  flowers,  with 
gold  wheat-ears  among  them,  in  her  hair; 
and  oh ! oh ! oh ! her  pearls,  Oriental,  and  as 
big  as  almonds !” 

“ And  oh  ! oh ! oh ! her  nose ! reddish,  and 
as  long  as  a woodcock’s.” 

“ Noses ! noses ! stupid ! That  is  not  what 
strikes  you  first  in  a woman  dressed  like  an 
angel.” 

“ Well,  if  you  were  to  run  up  against  that 
one,  as  I nearly  did,  her  nose  would  be  the 
thing  that  would  strike  you  first.  Nose ! it 
was  a rostrum ! the  spear-head  of  Goliath.” 

“Nowr  don’t,  Christopher.  This  is  no 
laughing  matter.  Do  you  mean  you  were 
not  ashamed  of  your  wife  f I was.” 

“ No,  I was  not : you  had  but  one  rival — a 
very  young  lady,  wise  before  her  age,  a 
blonde,  with  violet  eyes.  She  was  dressed 
in  light  mauve-colored  silk,  without  a single 
flounce,  or  any  other  tomfoolery  to  fritter 
away  the  sheen  and  color  of  an  exquisite 
material ; her  sunny  hair  was  another  wave 
of  color,  wreathed  with  a thin  line  of  white 
jasmine  flowers  closely  woven,  that  scent- 
ed thb  air.  This  girl  was  the  moon  of  that 
assembly,  and  you  were  the  sun.” 

“ I never  even  saw  her.” 

“ Eyes,  and  no  eyes.  She  saw  you,  and 
said,  4 Oh,  what  a beautiful  creature !’  for  I 
heard  her.  As  for  the  old  stagers,  whom 


you  admire  so,  their  faces  were  all  clogged 
with  powder,  the  pores  stopped  up,  the  true 
texture  of  the  skin  abolished.  They  looked 
downright  nasty  whenever  you  or  that  young 
girl  passed  by  them.  Then  it  was  you  saw 
to  what  a frightful  extent  women  are  got  up 
in  our  day,  even  young  women,  and  respect- 
able women.  No,  Rosa,  dress  can  do  little 
for  you ; you  have  beauty — real  beauty.” 

‘ 1 Beauty!  That  passes  unnoticed  unless 
one  is  well  dressed.” 

“ Then  what  an  obscure  pair  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis  must 
be!” 

“ Oh ! they  are  dressed — in  marble.” 

Christopher  Staines  then  smiled. 

“ Well  done,”  said  he,  admiringly.  “ That 
is  a knock-down  blow.  So  now  you  have  si- 
lenced your  husband,  go  you  to  bed  directly. 
I can’t  afford  you  diamonds ; so  I will  take 
care  of  that  little  insignificant  trifle,  your 
beauty.” 

Mrs.  Staines  and  Mrs.  Lucas  exchanged 
calls,  and  soon  Mrs.  Staines  could  no  longer 
complain  she  was  out  of  the  world.  Mrs. 
Lucas  invited  her  to  every  party,  because 
her  beauty  was  an  instrument  of  attraction 
she  knew  how  to  ubo  ; and  Miss  Lucas  took 
a downright  fancy  to  her ; drove  her  in  ttfe 
Park,  and  on  Sundays  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  just  beginning  to  be  fashionable. 

The  Lucases  rented  a box  at  the  opera, 
and  if  it  was  not  let  at  the  library  by  six 
o’clock,  and  if  other  engagements  permitted, 
word  was  sent  round  to  Mrs.  Staines,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  she  was  taken  to  the 
opera.  She  began  almost  to  live  at  the  Lu- 
cases’, and  to  be  oftener  fatigued  than 
moped. 

The  usual  order  of  things  was  inverted ; 
the  maiden  lady  educated  the  matron ; for 
Miss  Lucas  knew  all  about  every  ^>ody  in 
the  Park,  honorable  or  dishonorable  ; all  the 
scandals,  and  all  the  flirtations ; and  what- 
ever she  knew,  she  related  point-blank.  Be- 
ing as  inquisitive  as  voluble,  she  soon  learn- 
ed how  Mrs.  Staines  and  her  husband  were 
situated.  She  took  upon  her  to  advise  her 
in  many  things,  and  especially  impressed 
upon  her  that  Dr.  Staines  must  keep  a car- 
riage if  he  wanted  to  get  on  in  medicine. 
This  piece  of  advice  accorded  60  well  with 
Rosa’s  wishes  that  she  urged  it  on  her  hus- 
band again  and  again. 

He  objected  that  no  money  was  coming  in, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  insane  to  add  to 
their  expenses.  Rosa  persisted,  aud  at  last 
worried  Staines  with  her  importunity.  He 
began  to  give  rather  short  answers.  Then 
she  quoted  Miss  Lucas  against  him.  He 
treated  the  authority  with  marked  con- 
tempt; and  then  Rosa  fired  up  a little. 
Then  Staines  held  his  peace;  but  did  not 
buy  a carriage  to  visit  his  no  patients. 

So  at  last  Rosa  complained  to  Lady  Cice- 
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ly  Treheme,  and  made  her  the  judge  between 
her  husband  and  herself. 

Lady  Cicely  drawled  out  a prompt  but  po- 
lite refusal  to  play  that  part.  All  that  could 
be  elicited  from  her,  and  that  with  difficulty, 
was,  “ Why  quail  with  your  husband  about 
a cawwige  f He  is  your  best  fwiend.” 

“ Ah,  that  he  is,”  said  Rosa ; “ but  Miss  Lu- 
cas is  a good  friend,  and  she  knows  the  world. 
We  don't ; neither  Christopher  nor  I.” 

So  she  continued  to  nag  at  her  husband 
about  it,  and  to  say  that  he  was  throwing 
his  only  chance  away. 

Galled  as  he  was  by  neglect,  this  was  ir- 
ritating, and,  at  last,  he  could  not  help  tell- 
ing her  she  was  unreasonable.  “ You  live  a 
gay  life,  and  I a sad  one.  I consent  to  this, 
and  let  you  go  about  with  these  Lucases,  be- 
cause you  were  so  dull ; but  you  should  not 
consult  them  in  our  private  affairs.  Their 
interference  is  indelicate  and  improper.  I 
will  not  set  up  a carriage  till  I have  patients 
to  visit.  I am  sick  of  seeing  our  capital 
dwindle,  and  no  income  created.  I will  nev- 
er set  up  a carriage  till  I have  taken  a hun- 
dred-guinea fee.” 

“ Oh ! Then  we  shall  go  splashing  through 
the  mud  all  our  days.” 

“ Or  ride  in  a cab,”  said  Christopher,  with 
a quiet  doggedness  that  left  no  hope  of  his 
yielding. 

One  afternoon  Miss  Lucas  called  for  Mrs. 
Staines  to  drive  in  the  Park,  but  did  not 
come  up  stairs ; it  was  an  engagement,  and 
she  knew  Mrs.  Staines  would  be  ready,  or 
nearly.  Mrs.  Staines,  not  to  keep  her  wait- 
ing, came  down  rather  hastily,  and,  in  the 
very  passage,  w'hipped  out  of  her  pocket  a 
little  glass,  and  a little  powder-puff,  and 
puffed  her  face  all  over  in  a trice.  She  was 
then  going  out ; but  her  husband  called  her 
into  th%  study.  “ Rosa,  my  dear,”  said  he, 
“you  were  going  out  with  a dirty  face.” 

“Oh,”  cried  she,  “ give  me  a glass !” 

“ There  is  no  need  of  that.  All  you  want 
is  a basin  and  some  nice  rain-water.  I keep 
a little  reservoir  of  it.” 

He  then  handed  her  the  same  with  great 
politeness.  She  looked  in  his  eye,  and  saw 
he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  She  complied 
like  a lamb,  and  the  heavenly  color  and  vel- 
vet gloss  that  resulted  were  admirable. 

He  kissed  her,  and  said,  “ Ah ! now  you  are 
my  Rosa  again.  Oblige  me  by  handing  over 
that  powder-puff  to  me.”  She  looked  vexed, 
but  complied.  “When  you  come  back  I 
will  tell  you  why.” 

“ You  are  a pest,”  said  Mrs.  Staines,  and 
so  joined  her  friend,  rosy  with  rain-water 
and  a rub. 

“Dear  me,  how  handsome  you  look  to- 
day,” was  Miss  Lucas's  first  remark. 

Rosa  never  dreamed  that  rain-water  and 
rub  could  be  the  oause  of  her  looking  so 
well. 


“It  is  my  tiresome  husband,”  said  she. 
“He  objects  to  powder,  and  he  has  taken 
away  my  puff.” 

“ And  you  stood  that  f” 

“Obliged  to.” 

“ Why,  you  poor-spirited  little  creature. 
I should  like  to  see  a husband  presume  to 
interfere  with  me  in  those  things.  Here, 
take  mine.” 

Rosa  hesitated  a little.  “Well — no — I 
think  not.” 

Miss  Lucas  laughed  at  her,  and  quizzed 
her  so  on  her  allowing  a man  to  interfere 
in  such  sacred  things  as  dress  and  cosmet- 
ics that  she  came  back  irritated  with  her 
husband,  and  gave  him  a short  answer  or 
'two.  Then  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

“ You  treat  me  like  a child — taking  away 
my  very  puff.” 

“ I treat  you  like  a beautiful  flower  that 
no  bad  gardener  shall  wither  while  I am 
here.” 

“ What  nonsense ! How  could  that  with- 
er met  It  is  only  violet  powder — what  they 
put  on  babies.” 

“ And  who  are  the  Herods  that  put  it  on 
babies  f” 

“ Their  own  mothers,  that  love  them  ten 
times  more  than  the  fathers  do.” 

“And  kill  a hundred  of  them  for  one  a 
man  ever  kills.  Mothers ! — the  most  whole- 
sale homicides  in  the  nation.  We  will  ex- 
amine your  violet  powder.  Bring  it  down 
here.” 

While  she  was  gone  he  sent  for  a break- 
fast-cupful  of  flour,  and  when  she  came 
back  he  had  his  scales  out,  and  begged  her 
to  put  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  into  one  scale 
and  of  violet  powder  into  another.  The 
flour  kicked  the  beam,  as  Homer  expresses 
himself. 

“ Put  another  spoonful  of  flour.” 

The  one  spoonful  of  violet  powder  out- 
weighed the  two  of  flour. 

“ Now,”  said  Staines,  “ does  not  that  show 
you  the  presence  of  a mineral  in  your  vege- 
table powder  ? I suppose  they  tell  you  it  is 
made  of  white  violets  dried,  and  triturated 
in  a diamond  mill.  Let  us  find  out  what 
metal  it  is.  We  need  not  go  very  deep  into 
chemistry  for  that.”  He  then  applied  a 
simple  test,  and  detected  the  presence  of 
lead  in  large  quantities.  Then  he  lectured 
her : “ Invisible  perspiration  is  a process  of 
nature  necessary  to  health  and  to  life.  The 
skin  is  made  porous  for  that  purpose.  You 
can  kill  any  body  in  an  hour  or  two  by  clos- 
ing the  pores.  A certain  infallible  ass,  call- 
ed Pope  Leo  XH.,  killed  a little  boy  in  two 
hours  by  gilding  him  to  adorn  the  pageant 
of  his  first  procession  as  pope.  But  what  is 
death  to  the  whole  body  must  be  injurious 
to  a part.  What  madness,  then,  to  clog  the 
pores  of  so  large  and  important  a surface  as 
the  face,  and  check  the  invisible  perspira- 
tion: how  much  more  to  insert  lead  into 
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your  system  every  day  of  your  life ; a cu- 
mulative poison,  aud  one  so  deadly  and  so 
subtle  that  the  Sheffield  file-cutters  die  in 
their  prime  from  merely  hammering  on  a 
leaden  anvil.  And  what  do  you  gain  by 
this  suicidal  habit  t No  plum  has  a sweet- 
er bloom  or  more  delicious  texture  than  the 
skin  of  your  young  face ; but  this  mineral 
filth  hides  that  delicate  texture,  and  substi- 
tutes a dry,  uniform  appearance,  more  like 
a certain  kind  of  leprosy  than  health.  Na- 
ture made  your  face  the  rival  of  peaches, 
roses,  lilies ; and  you  say, ‘ No ; I know  bet- 
ter than  my  Creator  and  my  God ; my  face 
shall  be  like  a dusty  miller’s.’  Go  into  any 
flour-mill,  and  there  you  shall  see  men  with 
faces  exactly  like  your  friend  Miss  Lucas’s. 
But  before  a miller  goes  to  his  sweetheart 
he  always  washes  his  face.  You  ladies 
would  never  get  a miller  down  to  your 
level  in  brains.  It  is  a miller’s  dirty  face 
our  monomaniacs  of  women  imitate,  not  the 
face  a miller  goes  a-courting  with.” 

“ La ! what  a fuss  about  nothing !” 

“ About  nothing ! Is  your  health  nothing  f 
Is  your  beauty  nothing  ? Well,  then,  it  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  promise  me  never  to  put 
powder  on  your  face  again.” 

“Very  well,  I promise.  Now  what  will 
you  do  for  me  f ” 

“ Work  for  you — write  for  you — suffer  for 
you — be  self-denying  for  you — and  even 
give  myself  the  pain  of  disappointing  you 
now  and  then  — looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  I shall  be  able  to  say  ‘Yes’  to 
every  thing  you  ask  me.  Ah!  child,  you 
little  know  what  it  costs  me  to  say  ‘ No’  to 
you” 

Rosa  put  her  arms  round  him,  and  acqui- 
esced. She  was  one  of  those  who  go  with 
the  last  speaker  ; but,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  eternal  companionship  of  so  flighty  and 
flirty  a girl  as  Miss  Lucas  was  injurious  to 
her. 

One  day  Lady  Cicely  Treherne  was  sitting 
with  Mrs.  Staines,  smiling  languidly  at  her 
talk,  and  occasionally  drawling  out  a little 
plain  good  sense,  when  in  came  Miss  Lucas, 
with  her  tongue  well  hung,  as  usual,  and 
dashed  into  twenty  topics  in  ten  minutes. 

This  young  lady  in  her  discourse  was  like 
those  little  oily  beetles  you  see  in  small 
ponds,  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  tacking 
— confound  them ! — generally  at  right  an- 
gles. What  they  are  in  navigation  was  Miss 
Lucas  in  conversation : tacked  so  eternally 
from  topic  to  topic  that  no  man  on  earth, 
and  not  every  woman,  could  follow  her. 

At  the  sight  and  sound  of  her  Lady  Cicely 
congealed  and  stiffened.  Easy  and  unpre- 
tending with  Mrs.  Staines,  she  was  all  dig- 
nity, aud  even  majesty,  in  the  presence  of 
this  chatter-box ; and  the  smoothness  with 
which  the  transfiguration  was  accomplished 
marked  that  accomplished  actress  the  high- 
bred woman  of  the  world. 


Rosa,  better  able  to  estimate  the  change 
of  manner  than  Miss  Lucas  was,  who  did  not 
know  how  little  this  Sawney  was  afflicted 
with  misplaced  dignity,  looked  wistfully  and 
distressed  at  her.  Lady  Cicely  smiled  kindly 
in  reply,  rose,  without  seeming  to  hurry — 
catch  her  condescending  to  be  rude  to  Char- 
lotte Lucas — and  took  her  departure,  with 
a profound  and  most  gracious  courtesy  to  the 
lady  who  had  driven  her  away. 

Mrs.  Staines  saw  her  down  stairs,  and  said, 
ruefully,  “ I am  afraid  you  do  not  like  my 
friend  Miss  Lucas.  She  is  a great  rattle, 
but  so  good-natured  and  clever.” 

Lady  Cicely  shook  her  head . “ Cle vaa  peo- 
ple don’t  talk  so  much  nonsense  before  stan- 
gaas.” 

“ Oh  dear !”  said  Rosa.  “ I was  in  hopes 
you  would  like  her.” 

“ Do  you  like  her  t” 

“Indeed  I do;  but  I shall  not,  if  she 
drives  an  older  friend  away.” 

“My  dyah,  I’m  not  easily  dwiven  from 
those  I esteem.  But  you  undastand  that  is 
not  a woman  for  me  to  mispwonownce  my 
‘ah’s’  befaw — nor  for  you  to  make  a 

BOSOM  FWIEND  OF — ROSA  STAINES.” 

She  said  this  with  a sudden  maternal  so- 
lemnity and  kindness  that  contrasted  nobly 
and  strangely  with  her  yea-nay  style,  and 
Mrs.  Staines  remembered  the  words  years 
after  they  were  spoken. 

It  so  happened  that  after  this  Mrs.  Staines 
received  no  more  visits  from  Lady  Cicely  for 
some  time,  and  that  vexed  her.  She  knew 
her  sex  enough  to  be  aware  that  they  are 
vefy  jealous,  and  she  permitted  herself  to 
think  that  this  high-minded  Sawney  was 
jealous  of  Miss  Lucas. 

This  idea,  founded  on  a general  estimate 
of  her  sex,  was  dispelled  by  a few  lines  from 
Lady  Cicely,  to  say  her  family  and  herself 
were  in  deep  distress : her  brother,  Lord  Ay- 
cough,  lay  dying  from  an  accident. 

Then  Rosa  was  all  remorse,  and  ran  down 
to  Staines  to  tell  him.  She  found  him  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  It  was  from  Dr. 
Barr,  and  on  the  same  subject.  The  doctor, 
who  had  always  been  friendly  to  him,  in- 
vited him  to  come  down  at  once  to  Hallow- 
tree  Hall,  in  Huntingdonshire,  to  a consulta- 
tion. There  was  a friendly  intimation  to 
start  at  once,  as  the  patient  might  die  any 
moment. 

Husband  and  wife  embraced  each  other  in 
a tumult  of  surprised  thankfulness.  A few 
necessaries  were  thrown  into  a carpet-bag, 
and  Dr.  Staines  was  soon  whirled  into  Hun- 
tingdonshire. Having  telegraphed  before- 
hand, he  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  earl’s 
carriage  and  people,  and  driven  to  the  Hall. 
He  was  received  by  an  old  silver-haired  but- 
ler, looking  very  sad,  who  conducted  him 
to  a boudoir,  and  then  went  and  tapped 
gently  at  the  door  of  the  patient’s  room.  It 
was  opened  and  shut  very  softly,  and  Lady 
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Cicely,  dressed  in  black,  and  looking  paler 
than  ever,  came  into  the  room. 

“ Dr.  Staines,  I think  f” 

He  bowed. 

“ Thank  you  for  coming  so  promptly.  Dr. 
Barr  is  gone.  I fear  he  thinks — he  thinks — 
Oh,  Dr.  Staines,  no  sign  of  life  but  in  his  poor 
hands,  that  keep  moving  night  and  day.” 

Staiqflg  looked  very  grave  at  that.  Lady 
Cicely  Rserved  it,  and,  faint  at  heart,  could 
say  no  more,  but  led  the  way  to  the  sick- 
room. 

There  in  a spacious  chamber,  lighted  by  a 
grand  oriel-window  and  two  side  windows, 
lay  rank,  title,  wealth,  and  youth,  stricken 
down  in  a moment  by  a common  accident. 
The  sufferer’s  face  was  bloodless,  his  eyes 
fixed,  and  no  signs  of  life  but  in  his  thumbs, 
and  they  kept  working  with  strange  regu- 
larity. 

In  the  room  were  a nurse  and  the  sur- 
geon ; the  neighboring  physician,  who  had 
called  in  Dr.  Barr,  had  just  paid  his  visit  and 
gone  away. 

Lady  Cicely  introduced  Dr.  Staines  and 
Mr.  White,  and  then  Dr.  Staines  stood  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  patient  in  profound  si- 
lence. 

Lady  Cicely  scanned  his  countenance 
searchingly,  and  was  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary power  and  intensity  it  assumed 
in  examining  the  patient ; but  the  result  was 
not  encouraging.  Dr.  Staines  looked  grave 
and  gloomy. 

At  last,  without  removing  his  eye  from 
the  recumbent  figure,  he  said,  quietly,  to  Mr. 
White,  “ Thrown  from  his  horse,  Sir  T” 

“ Horse  fell  on  him,  Dr.  Staines.” 

“ Any  visible  injuries  f” 

“ Yes.  Severe  contusions,  and  a rib  broken 
and  pressed  upon  the  lungs.  I replaced  and 
set  it.  Will  you  see  t” 

“ If  yen  please.” 

He  examined  and  felt  the  patient,  and 
said  it  had  been  ably  done. 

Then  he  was  silent  and  searching. 

At  last  he  spoke  again.  “ The  motion  of 
the  thumbs  corresponds  exactly  with  his 
pulse.” 

“ Is  that  so,  Sir  f ” 

“It  is.  The  case  is  without  a parallel. 
How  long  has  he  been  sot” 

“ Nearly  a week.” 

“ Impossible !” 

“ It  is  so,  Sir.” 

Lady  Cicely  confirmed  this. 

“ All  the  better,”  said  Dr.  Staines,  upon 
reflection.  “ Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  “ the  vis- 
ible injuries  having  been  ably  relieved,  I 
shall  look  another  way  for  the  cause.”  Then, 
after  another  pause,  “ I must  have  his  head 
shaved.” 

Lady  Cicely  demurred  a little  to  this ; but 
Dr.  Staines  stood  firm,  and  his  lordship’s  val- 
et undertook  the  job. 

Staines  directed  him  where  to  begin ; and 


when  he  had  made  a circular  tonsure  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  had  it  sponged  with  tepid 
water. 

“I  thought  so,”  said  he.  “Here  is  the 
mischief ;”  and  he  pointed  to  a very  slight 
indentation  on  the  left  side  of  the  pia  mater. 
“ Observe,”  said  he,  “ there  is  no  correspond- 
ing indentation  on  the  other  side.  Under- 
neath this  trifling  depression  a minute  piece 
of  bone  is  doubtless  pressing  on  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  brain.  He  must  be 
trephined.” 

Mr.  White’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“ You  are  a hospital  surgeon,  Sir  f” 

“ Yes,  Dr.  Staines.  I have  no  fear  of  the 
operation.” 

“Then  I hand  the  patient  over  to  you. 
The  case  at  present  is  entirely  surgical.” 

White  was  driven  home,  and  soon  return- 
ed with  the  requisite  instruments.  The  op- 
Qratiomwas  neatly  performed,  and  then  Lady 
Cicely  was  called  in.  She  came  trembling ; 
her  brother’s  fingers  were  still  working,  but 
not  so  regularly. 

“That  is  only  habit,”  said  Staines;  “it 
will  soon  leave  off,  now  the  cause  is  gone.” 

And  truly  enough,  in  about  five  minutes 
the  fingers  became  quiet.  The  eyes  became 
human  next,  and  within  half  an  hour  after 
the  operation  the  earl  gave  a little  sigh. 

Lady  Cicely  clasped  her  hands,  and  ut- 
tered a little  cry  of  delight. 

“ This  will  not  do,”  said  Staines.  “ I shall 
have  you  screaming  when  he  speaks.” 

“ Oh,  Doctor  Staines,  will  he  ever  speak  ?” 

“I  think  so;  and  very  soon.  So  be  on 
ybnr  guard.” 

This  strange  scene  reached  its  climax  soon 
after  by  the  earl  saying,  quietly, 

“ Are  her  knees  broke,  Tom  f 1 ” 

Lady  Cicely  uttered  a little  scream,  but 
instantly  suppressed  it.  - 

“No,  my  lord,”  said  Staines,  smartly; 
“ only  rubbed  a bit.  You  can  go  to  sleep, 
my  lord.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  mare.” 

“All  right,”  said  his  lordship,  and  com- 
posed himself  to  slumber. 

Doctor  Staines,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Lady  Cicely,  staid  all  night ; and  in  course 
of  the  day  advised  her  how  to  nurse  the  pa- 
tient, since  both  physician  and  surgeon  had 
done  with  him. 

He  said  the  patient’s  brain  might  be  irri- 
table for  some  days,  and  no  women  in  silk 
dresses,  or  crinoline,  or  creaking  shoes  must 
enter  the  room.  He  told  her  the  nurse  was 
evidently  a clumsy  woman,  and  would  be 
letting  things  fall.  She  had  better  get  some 
1 old  soldier  used  to  nursing.  “ And  don’t 
whisper  in  the  room,”  said  he ; “ nothing  ir- 
ritates them  worse ; and  don’t  let  any  body 
play  a piano  within  hearing ; but  in  a day 
or  two  you  may  try  him  with  slow  and  con- 
tinuous music  on  the  flute  or  violin,  if  you 
like.  Don’t  touch  his  bed  suddenly ; don’t 
Bit  on  it  or  lean  on  it.  Dole  sunlight  into 
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his  room  by  degrees ; and  when  he  can  bear 
it,  drench  him  with  it.  Never  mind  what 
the  old  school  tell  yon.  About  these  things 
they  know  a good  deal  less  than  nothing.” 

Lady  Cicely  received  all  this  like  an  ora- 
cle. 

The  cure  was  telegraphed  to  Dr.  Barr,  and 
he  was  requested  to  settle  the  fee.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  undersell  the  profession,  and 
was  jealous  of  nobody,  having  a large  prac- 
tice and  a very  wealthy  wife.  So  he  tele- 
graphed back — “ Fifty  guineas,  and  a guinea 
a mile  from  London.” 

So,  as  Christopher  Staines  sat  at  an  early 
breakfast,  with  the  carriage  waiting  to  take 
him  to  the  train,  two  notes  were  brought 
him  on  a salver. 

They  were  both  directed  by  Lady  Cicely 
Treheme.  One  of  them  contained  a few 
kind  and  feeling  words  of  gratitnde  and  es- 
teem ; the  other  a check,  drawn  by  the  earl’q 
steward,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

He  bowled  up  to  London,  and  told  it  all 
to  Rosa.  She  sparkled  with  pride,  affection, 
and  joy. 

“Now,  who  says  yon  are  not  a genius f” 
she  cried.  “ A hundred  and  thirty  guineas 
for  one  fee ! Now,  if  you  love  your  wife  as 
she  loves  you,  you  will  set  up  a brougham.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Xotices  of  conspicuous  Pttblic  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities.— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Qlance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations. 

DUELING  IN  WA8H IN GTON. —COLLISION S IN 
THE  HOUSE. 

DURING  Jackson’s  second  term  the  Dem- 
ocrats, flushed  with  their  great  victory 
at  the  Presidential  election,  were  intolerant 
and  overbearing,  especially  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Many  dashing  and  gallant 
young  men  had  been  elected  from  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  and,  conscious  of 
their  great  numerical  superiority,  were  dis- 
posed to  carry  matters  with  a high  hand. 
Dueling  in  those  days  was  much  in  vogue, 
and  personal  discussions  in  the  House  were 
frequently  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination 
by  an  intimation  that  injurious  imputations 
would  be  resented  elsewhere.  John  M.  Pat- 
ton and  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia,  Baillie 
Peyton  of  Tennessee,  Gallatin  Hawes  of  Ken- 
tucky, Jesse  Bynum  of  North  Carolina,  and 
many  other  young  Democrats,  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  administration,  were  ’known 
to  be  prompt  with  the  pistol,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a call  to  the  field  would  foUow 
any  damaging  personal  attack  upon  distin- 
guished members  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  principal- 
ly in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where 
single  combats  were  not  only  in  violation  of 


law,  but  were  sternly  discountenanced  by 
public  opinion.  The  practice  of  dueling — a 
relic  of  a barbarous  age,  and  hardly  possible 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization — had  one 
good  salutary  effect : men*  rarely  indulge  in 
foul  epithets  or  opprobrious  language  when 
they  are  liable  to  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible for  such  an  ungentlemanly  license. 
The  rude  demeanor  and  offensive  vitupera- 
tion by  which  Congress  has  been  disgraced 
for  some  years  past  would  have  been  prompt- 
ly punished  forty  years  ago.  Now  it  excites 
comparatively  little  public  attention,  and  is 
only  met  in  Congress  by  a retort  in  kind. 
Still,  what  we  have  lost  in  breeding  and 
manners  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
absence  of  a spirit  of  ferocity  and  consequent 
bloodshed.  So  let  us  not  pray  for  a return 
of  the  days  of  the  so-called  chivalry. 

It  was  during  the  session  of  1833-34  that  a 
scene  occurred  in  the  House  which  satisfied 
the  Southern  fire-eaters  on  the  Democratic 
side  that  they  were  not  to  have  every  thing 
their  own  way.  Cost  Johnson  came  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Catoetin  Valley,  Maryland — 
a young  man  of  fine  promise,  of  superb  ap- 
pearance, and  the  graceful,  winning  man- 
ners of  a chevalier  of  the  days  of  Bayard. 
He  had  been  in  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State  when  little  more  than  a boy,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  a bold  and  ef- 
fective debater.  In  the  House,  with  a mod- 
esty so  becoming  his  age,  he  had  abstained 
generally  from  taking  part  in  current  dis- 
cussions, and  there  had  been  no  striking 
exhibition  of  his  ability  or  determined  char- 
acter. Late  in  the  session  there  sprung  up 
one  day  an  animated  debate  upon  the  man- 
agement of  the  Post-office  Department,  Ma- 
jor Barry,  of  Kentucky,  then  being  Postmas- 
ter-General. Public  complaints  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  postal  service  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  a special  commit- 
tee might  properly  be  raised  to  look  into  the 
matter.  The  partisans  of  the  administration 
were  in  arms  at  once,  and  the  charges  were 
repelled  with  uncommon  vehemence.  They 
were  affirmed  with  some  warmth  by  the  op- 
position, when  the  debate  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a decided  intimation  that  any  one 
who  should  impeach  the  personal  character 
of  Major  Barry  would  be  held  personally  re- 
sponsible for  his  temerity.  This  was  given, 
in  the  first  place,  by  Mr.  Hawes,  of  Kentucky, 
and  it  was  substantially  repeated  by  Col- 
onel Richard  M.  Johnson,  afterward  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Mr. 
Patton,  of  Virginia — all  of  them  known  as 
spirited  and  determined  men — and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  press  the  at- 
tack in  the  face  of  a menace  so  decided  and 
unmistakable.  The  House  adjourned  to 
meet  for  an  evening  session,  the  pressure  of 
business  being  unusually  heavy. 

Evening  sessions,  then  as  now,  were  apt  to 
be  tumultuous  and  disorderly.  High  living 
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and  exuberant  conviviality  were  more  com- 
mon at  that  time  than  in  these  days  of  “ mor- 
al ideas,”  and  a quorum  came  together,  many 
of  them  in  a condition  to  enjoy  any  excite- 
ment that  might  arise.  Mr.  Stevenson,  aft- 
erward minister  to  England,  was  the  Speak- 
er, but  he  rarely  left  his  house  after  dinner, 
and  Governor  Vance,  of  Ohio,  took  the  chair. 
The  moment  the  House  was  called  to  order 
Cost  Johnson  rose  to  speak.  His  seat  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  Speaker’s  desk,  near- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  He  spoke  ip  a 
low  tone,  but  with  an  air  of  such  earnestness 
and  determination  as  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  member  on  the  floor. 

“Mr.  Speaker,”  he  began — and  after  hesi- 
tating for  a few  seconds,  evidently  suppress- 
ing his  emotions  with  great  effort,  he  contin- 
ued— “ Mr.  Speaker,  I come  from  a section  of 
the  country  where  the  doctrine  of  personal 
responsibility  is  recognized  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. I have  never  been  engaged  in  a per- 
sonal difficulty,  and  I trust  in  God  I never 
shall  be.  But,  Sir,  standing  here  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Maryland,  I can  not  permit  myself  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  any  man  or 
any  set  of  men.  Knowing  all  the  responsi- 
bility that  I am  about  to  incur,  fully  ap- 
preciating the  character  of  the  gentleman 
against  whom  I intend  to  oppose  myself, 
perfectly  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of 
the  course  I am  about  to  pursue,  and  de- 
termined to  meet  them  in  every  contingen- 
cy, I pronounce  William  T.  Barry” — here  he 
stopped  for  a moment,  looking  calmly  at  the 
members  who  had  clustered  about  him,  and 
then  proceeded,  slightly  elevating  his  clar- 
ion-like  voice — “I  pronounce  William  T. 
Barry,  the  head  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, in  every  branch,  through  every  rami- 
fication, down  to  the  meanest  messenger  in 
that  department,  personally,  officially,  and 
morally,  corrupt  and  rotten,  from  head  to 
heel.” 

The  House  was  electrified  by  this  sweep- 
ing and  defiant  denunciation.  There  was 
silence  in  the  hall  for  some  moments.  Mr. 
Patton  then  rose  and  appealed  to  Johnson 
to  change  or-  qualify  his  declaration,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  he  did  not  intend  all 
that  his  language  would  seem  to  convey. 
Johnson,  without  leaving  his  seat,  inteiject- 
ed,  “ Meant  every  word  I said.”  Two  or 
three  other  Democrats,  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall,  implored  him  to  modify  his  charges, 
or  at  least  to  admit  that  he  did  not  allege 
personal  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Post- 
master-General. Johnson  then  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  chair : 

“ Mr.  Speaker,  when  I was  in  college  I had 
the  reputation  of  expressing  myself  in  per- 
spicuous and  intelligible  language.  It  would 
seem  that  I have  either  lost  that  faculty  or 
there  is  a degree  of  obtuseness  among  the 
gentlemen  on  this  floor  that  precludes  a clear 


understanding  of  words  that  I hoped  would 
be  unmistakable  in  their  signification.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  misconception  now  or 
hereafter,  I will  repeat  what  I before  said.” 
He  then  again  pronounced  the  words  previ- 
ously uttered,  denouncing  Major  Barry  and 
the  Post-office  Department  as  dishonest  and 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  ending  with 
the  declaration  that  the  whole  concern  was 
“ corrupt  and  rotten,  from  head  to  heel.” 

The  House  was  in  no  humor  for  business 
after  this  scene,  and  a4joumed  at  once  by 
common  consent. 

The  next  morning,  in  passing  up  one  of  the 
avenues  to  the  Capitol,  the  writer  was  over- 
taken by  Mr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy.  Mr.  J.  handed  him  a chal- 
lenge to  single  combat,  signed  by  a son  of 
Major  Barry,  then  a lieutenant  in  the  army. 
The  writer  earnestly  protested  against  its 
acceptance,  and  insisted  that  the  cartel 
should  be  inclosed  to  the  father  of  the  young 
man,  with  the  inquiry  if  that  was  the  mode 
in  which  he  proposed  to  settle  his  personal 
difficulties.  The  answer  was  prompt  and 
characteristic.  “ No,  Sir.  I am  a young  man 
myself.  I entered  into  this  thing  voluntari- 
ly, with  my  eyes  open,  and  I will  fight  any 
respectable  man  who  calls  upon  me  as  the 
friend  of  the  Postmaster-General.” 

The  challenge  was  promptly  accepted,  and 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  named  for  the  time 
of  meeting.  This  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  embarrassing  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  undertaken  to  overawe  the  House 
and  prevent  all  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Postmaster-General.  Johnson  was 
waited  upon  with  a request  that  the  com- 
bat should  be  deferred.  This  was  declined. 
Would  he  consent  that  the  challenge  should 
be  withdrawn  or  suspended  ? That  was  al- 
ways at  the  option  of  the  challenger.  The 
challenge  was  withdrawn,  and  a court  of 
honor  appointed,  consisting  of  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  Baillie  Pey- 
ton. After  some  diplomatic  negotiation 
young  Barry  was  backed  squarely  out  of  the 
affair,  and  there  it  ended.  Meeting  Cost 
Johnson  soon  after,  he  described  the  trans- 
action in  the  following  sententious  terms: 
“ Backed  the  bull  off  the  bridge.” 

It  was  a noticeable  fact,  observed  with 
satisfaction  by  many  quiet  people,  that  brow- 
beating and  bullying  were  rare  things  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  some  time  after 
this  transaction. 

In  the  days  when  dueling  was  tolerated 
by  public  opinion,  notably  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  single  combats  occasion- 
ally grew  out  of  the  heated  debates  in  Con- 
gress, and  more  frequently  altercations  in 
the  House  and  Senate  led  to  hostile  cor- 
respondence which  terminated  'without  a 
meeting  on  the  field,  the  intervention  of 
judicious  friends  preventing  that  result. 

I The  amicable  offices  of  seconds  indisposed  to 
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bloodshed  often  averted  the  ultimate  resort. 
Generally  principals  in  a difficulty  are  not 
as  much  inclined  to  a fight  as  seconds,  es- 
pecially if  negotiations  have  supervened  and 
angry  passions  have  had  time  to  cool.  Some- 
times, however,  the  converse  of  this  propo- 
sition is  true,  and  peace-loving  friends  have 
adjusted  personal  quarrels  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  affair  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Col- 
onel King  was  a conspicuous  in  stance  of  this 
kind.  The  principals  were  determined  to 
fight,  and  it  was  only  by  the  persistent  ef- 
forts of  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate, 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  that  the  matter  was 
finally  arranged.  The  extra  session  of  the 
Senate  called  by  President  Harrison  at  the 
opening  of  his  administration  was  protract- 
ed for  several  days  to  prevent  the  parties  to 
the  affair  from  leaving  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  duels  were  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  Congress  containing  the  most  stringent 
provisions.  Meantime  many  Senators  were 
earnestly  engaged  in  pacifying  the  antago- 
nists, and  so  composing  the  quarrel.  Their 
efforts  were  at  last  successful,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation took  place  in  open  Senate.  Colonel 
Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  introduced  the 
subject  in  a carefully  prepared  statement 
of  the  circumstances,  in  which  he  congratu- 
lated the  Senate  and  the  country  upon  the 
honorable  termination  of  a difficulty  that 
threatened  consequences  so  momentous,  and 
in  which  two  gentlemen  alike  distinguished 
and  esteemed  were  involved.  Mr.  Clay  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  result  in  a 
touching  and  graceful  speech,  and  Mr.  King 
followed  in  a similar  strain,  and  thus  the  af- 
fair terminated,  and  the  Senate  adjourned. 

The  effect  of  the  anti -dueling  act  was 
much  commented  upon  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Clay  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  derision  and  con- 
tempt. He  said  it  was  merely  an  inconven- 
ience ; gentlemen  who  had  deliberately  de- 
termined to  violate  a law  of  God  were  not 
likely  to  be  restrained  by  any  human  enact- 
ment. When  remonstrated  with  by  his 
friends,  and  urged  to  avoid  a contest  in 
which  his  life,  so  important  to  the  country, 
might  be  sacrificed,  he  replied  that  he  was 
the  guardian  of  his  own  honor,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  determine  the  course  which  it 
became  him  to  adopt. 

Still  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  effect 
of  the  law  was  generally  salutary.  It  fur- 
nished a sufficient  excuse  for  those  wrho  were 
averse  to  fighting,  and  yet  had  not  the  mor- 
al courage  to  refuse  a challenge.  Dueling 
came  to  an  end  when  public  opinion  con- 
demned the  practice.  It  prevailed  in  the 
South  and  West  long  after  formal  single 
combats  had  become  impossible  in  the  North- 
ern States. 

Forty,  and  even  thirty,  years  ago  personal 
altercations  often  took  place  in  Congress  be- 
tween Northern  and  Southern  members,  hav- 
ing their  origin  in  sectional  disagreements. 


There  was  always  a class  of  men  in  the  House 
from  the  South  who  sought  to  make  a rep- 
utation with  their  constituents  by  pitting 
themselves  against  Northern  members,  whose 
principles  and  education  made  dueling  re- 
pugnant to  their  feelings.  It  was  a cheap 
method  of  gaining  distinction,  wholly  un- 
worthy of  men  of  true  chivalry.  Occasion- 
ally these  gentlemen  ran  against  high-spirit- 
ed Northern  members  of  firmness  and  brav- 
ery, prompt  to  repel  an  affront,  and  prepared 
to  pieet  an  antagonist  in  any  way.  In  cases 
of  that  kind  the  fire-eaters  were  often  sig- 
nally discomfited.  It  was  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Monroe  that  a collision 
occurred  in  the  Senate  between  General  Sam- 
uel Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  result  of  which  gave 
much  satisfaction  at  the  North.  General 
Smitli  was  a known  fighting  man,  a brave 
soldier,  who  had  rendered  important  service 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  a large,  impos- 
ing figure  of  a man,  of  peremptory  manner, 
and  rather  inclined  to  be  dictatorial  and 
overbearing.  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  contrary, 
was  small  in  stature,  delicate  and  almost 
effeminate  in  appearance,  dressing  always  in 
elegant  style,  and  looking  like  a courtier  of 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion Mr.  Lloyd  had  controverted  with 
some  sharpness  and  great  effect  certain  state- 
ments and  arguments  of  General  Smith.  A 
logical  reply  suitable  to  the  case  did  not  oc- 
cur to  the  Senator ; so,  instead  of  reaffirming 
his  facts  and  attempting  to  confute  the  rea^ 
soning  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  tried  the  effect  of  a 
little  personal  intimidation. 

“ Mr.  President,”  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a 
school-master  lecturing  his  pupils,  “ gentle- 
men coming  from  a section  of  the  country 
where  the  doctrine  of  personal  responsibility 
is  not  recognized  ought  to  be  specially  cau- 
tious in  the  language  they  use  toward  gen- 
tlemen in  tliiB  Chamber.  If  their  own  prin- 
ciples or  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents 
prevent  them  from  giving  satisfaction  for 
words  not  properly  chosen,  they  should  take 
care  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  Senators 
who  were  educated  in  a different  school.” 

Mr.  Galliard,  of  South  Carolina,  was  pre- 
siding in  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  he,  knowing  the  stuff  of 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  was  made,  smiled  quite  sig- 
nificantly as  General  Smith  took  his  seat. 
On  the  part  of  Senators  generally  there  was 
an  expression  of  lively  interest  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
rose  to  reply.  He  spoke  in  a low  voice,  and 
in  a tone  as  mild  as  if  he  were  inviting  a lady 
to  take  a turn  in  a waltz. 

“ Mr.  President,  I am  not  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  of  my  State  upon  what  the 
Senator  calls  the  doctrine  of  personal  respon- 
sibility. I recognize  this  doctrine  to  its  full- 
est extent,  and  am  prepared  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible in  any  way  for  every  word  I utter 
on  this  floor.  Furthermore,  Sir,  in  order  to 
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prevent  any  misconception  hereafter,  I give 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  know  that  I 
shall  hold  him  responsible  for  every  word  he 
speaks  derogatory  to  my  character  or  inju- 
rious to  my  feelings.”  , 

General  Smith  made  no  rejoinder,,  and 
the  flurry  passed,  but  it  was  observed  there- 
after that  there  was  a studied  courtesy  in 
the  bearing  of  all  the  fire-eaters  toward  Mr. 
Lloyd. 

A few  years  afterward  there  was  a sharp 
passage  in  the  House  between  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  South  Carolina,  and  Barent  L.  Gar- 
dinier,  of  Now  York.  A challenge  followed, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  duel  were  agreed 
upon.  Meantime  a complaint  had  been  made 
to  the  civil  authorities  of  Washington,  and 
Harrison  Smith  accompanied  a constable  to 
the  boarding-house  of  Gardinier  to  arrest 
him  and  enforce  the  law.  Smith  was  an 
everlasting  talker,  and  when  engaged  in  a 
discussion  forgot  every  thing  but  the  matter 
in  dispute.  A member  from  North  Carolina, 
boarding  at  the  same  place,  and  much  inter- 
ested in  the  duel,  questioned  the  authority 
of  Smith  to  make  the  arrest,  and  the  two  fell 
into  an  argument  on  the  subject  which  last- 
ed until  the  combat  took  place,  and  Gardinier 
was  brought  back  to  the  house  with  a bullet 
in  his  leg. 

The  last  fatal  Congressional  duel  was  that 
in  which  poor  Cilley  lost  his  life.  The  quar- 
rel was  a political  one,  and  Cilley  was  a sac- 
rifice to  the  rancor  of  party  strife.  There 
was  no  personal  animosity  on  the  part  of 
the  antagonists.  They  fought  with  rifles, 
at  forty  paces.  Cilley  was  an  expert  shot 
with  the  rifle,  while  Graves  was  wholly  un- 
used to  the  weapon.  A side  wind  was  blowing 
fresh  as  the  parties  took  their  ground,  and 
the  fatal  shot  was  a chance  one  altogether. 
Cilley  was  a brave  man,  but  he  could  not 
control  his  nerves.  On  the  first  fire  his  ball 
struck  the  ground  not  more  than  forty  feet 
off.  Graves  was  perfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected, and  at  the  third  shot  Cilley  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded.  Henry  A.  Wise  accompanied 
Graves  to  the  field,  and  General  Jones,  of 
Iowa,  was  the  second  of  Cilley.  They  were 
much  censured  for  allowing  more  than  one 
shot,  the  difficnlty  being  a technical  one 
only;  but  the  fact  is,  they  went  on  the 
ground  tied  up  by  an  agreement  made  by 
the  great  leaders  of  the  two  political  parties 
from  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  deviate.  Their  fatal  mistake  con- 
sisted in  accepting  the  conditions  by  which 
the  combat  was  to  be  governed.  Cilley  died 
on  the  field,  but  his  fate  was  preferable  to 
that  of  Graves,  who  lingered  a few  years  a 
melancholy  wreck,  wasting  away  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  remorse  and  misery. 

There  was  a skirmish  in  the  House  in  the 
session  of  1839,  the  parties  being  General 
Glasscock,  of  Georgia,  and  Richard  Biddle, 
of  Pittsburg.  Biddle  was  a brother  of  the 
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famous  Nicholas  Biddle,  an  accomplished, 
elegant  gentleman,  and  a lawyer  of  distin- 
guished ability.  He  was  disgusted  with 
public  life,  and  resigned  after  a few  months’ 
service.  A few  days  after  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, one  morning  while  the  presentation 
of  petitions  was  in  order,  he  addressed  the 
Speaker,  sending  to  the  chair  a memorial 
which  he  said  was  signed  by  some  of  his 
constituents.  They  were  Quakers,  respect- 
able men,  but  having  peculiar  notions.  He 
asked  that  it  be  referred  without  reading, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  House.  Its 
reading  was  called  for,  and  it  proved  to 
be  strongly  tinctured  with  abolition  senti- 
ments. The  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery was  very  warm  in  Congress  at  that 
time,  and  the  petition  arrested  the  attention 
of  tho  whole  House.  General  Glasscock  at 
once  arose  and  addressed  the  Speaker.  He 
denounced  the  petitioners  in  harsh  language, 
and  spoke  with  so  much  asperity  and  bit- 
terness of  Mr.  Biddle  that  Speaker  Hunter 
called  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Biddle  said  that  he  wished  the  mem- 
ber from  Georgia  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed. He  only  asked  the  privilege  of  reply ; 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  that  gentlemau, 
he  desired  to  inform  him  that  he  should  re- 
ply out  of  the  House  os  well  as  in  it,  in  case 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks  might  render  it 
necessary. 

This  closed  the  debate.  As  Biddle  sat 
down,  Wise  came  round  to  the  writer’s  desk 

and  remarked,  “ What  a fool  Glasscock 

was  to  pick  up  a member  of  the  Biddle  fam- 
ily. There  isn’t  one  of  the  whole  breed  that 
would  not  fight  up  to  his  knees  in  blood.” 

Bynum  of  North  Carolina  had  a duel 
with  Jenifer  of  Maryland,  afterward  minis- 
ter to  Austria.  They  fought  at  Bladensburg, 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol.  They  were  both 
men  of  spirit  and  resolution,  but  being  of  a 
highly  nervous  organization,  they  fired  wide- 
ly, and  no  blood  wras  shed.  They  blazed 
away  until  the  ammunition  was  all  expend- 
ed, and  then  returned  to  the  city,  the  affair 
having  been  amicably  arranged.  Mr.  Pick- 
ens, appointed  minister  to  Russia  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  one  of  the  seconds,  said  they 
shot  off  boughs  of  trees  sufficient  to  have 
made  a litter,  if  either  of  the  combatants 
had  needed  such  an  accommodation;  and 
Cost  Johnson  afterward  moved  in  the  House 
that  the  district  be  exempted  from  entry  on 
the  ground  that  it  contained  a mineral  de- 
posit. 

Clingman  of  North  Carolina  fought  Yan- 
cey of  Alabama  on  a quarrel  that  arose  in 
the  House.  Two  shots  were  exchanged,  but 
neither  was  hurt. 

Personal  collisions  occasionally  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  such  quarrels 
were  generally  adjusted  on  the  spot.  John 
Bell,  afterward  Secretary  of  War  under  Gen- 
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eral  Harrison,  struck  Hopkins  L.  Terry  in 
the  face  as  a retort  for  an  insulting  remark. 
Bynum  of  North  Carolina  had  a personal 
encounter  with  Rice  Garland,  of  Louisiana. 
Garland  was  a large  and  very  powerful  man, 
while  Bynum  was  of  diminutive  stature,  but 
as  active  and  wiry  as  a Scotch  terrier.  They 
clinched,  and  there  was  rare  struggling  and 
tumbling  about  among  the  desks  and  chairs, 
but  they  were  separated  before  any  injury 
was  inflicted. 

When  Wise  and  Stanley  came  to  blows 
there  was  the  greatest  excitement  in  the 
House,  and  for  a few  moments  a general  fight 
seemed  imminent.  The  scene  presented 
some  ludicrous  features,  notwithstanding 
the  disgraceful  and  painful  character  of  the 
affair.  The  Clerk  of  the  House,  St.  Clair 
Clark,  seized  the  Speaker’s  mace,  and  in  aloud 
voice  commanded  the  peace.  Governor  Gil- 
mer jumped  on  to  a desk,  and  leaping  over 
the  heads  of  intervening  members,  threw 
himself  upon  the  combatants.  General 
Dawson,  of  Louisiana,  drew  a bowie-knife 
from  a sheath  at  the  back  of  his  neck  and 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  row.  General 
O.  Butler  seized  Arnold  of  Tennessee  by  the 
throat  and  half  strangled  him,  apparently 
on  general  principles,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious misunderstanding.  At  this  critical 
moment  Dixon  Lewis,  of  Mississippi,  a man 
of  enormous  size  and  corresponding  strengt  h, 
awoke  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  His 
seat  was  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  semicircle, 
near  the  central  door  of  the  hall.  He  was 
writing  at  his  desk  when  the  affray  com- 
menced, and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  what  he 
was  about  that  the  first  stage  of  the  affray 
did  not  attract  his  attention,  noise,  bustle, 
and  confusion  being  no  uncommon  things  iu 
the  House.  Hearing  a vociferous  exclama- 
tion, he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  seeing  Butler 
and  Arnold  in  a desperate  struggle,  he  called 
out,  “What’s  this?”  and  making  his  way 
through  the  throng  by  the  momentum  of  his 
great  weight,  he  grasped  the  combatants, 
one  in  each  hand,  holding  them  apart  as 
easily  as  a mother  might  separate  two  con- 
tending children.  He  inquired,  “What  the 
devil  is  all  this  about!”  The  effect  was 
electrical,  and  quiet  was  soon  restored. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress  an  affray  occurred  between  ex- 
Speaker  White  and  George  Rathbun,  mem- 
ber from  the  Cayuga  district,  New  York. 
They  were  both  active,  muscular  men,  full 
of  spirit,  and  blows  were  being  rapidly  ex- 
changed, when  a pistol  was  fired  at  a door- 
keeper outside  the  hall  by  an  insane  man, 
who  was  trying  to  force  his  way  into  the 
House.  There  was  immense  excitement  in 
the  House  and  throughout  the  Capitol,  the 
rumor  flying  about  that  a member  had  been 
shot,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  the 
impression  obtained  that  Rathbun  or  White 
had  fired  the  pistol.  The  quarrel  was  not ! 


prosecuted  afterward,  the  gentlemen  being 
directly  reconciled. 

A verbal  altercation  in  the  House  between 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayley,  the  successor  of 
Henry  A.  Wise,  and  Garrett  Davis,  the  late 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  led  to  a challenge 
to  fight.  Bayley  was  a large,  portly,  fine 
figure  of  a man;  Davis,  on  the  contrary, 
was  small,  spare,  and  thin — probably  the 
lightest  weight  in  the  House  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Stephens  of  Georgia.  Bayley 
was  demonstrative  and  rather  blustering  in 
manner,  while  Davis  was  quiet,  unobtrusive, 
and  reserved,  and  although  not  unamiable 
in  disposition,  was  touchy,  petulant,  and 
full  of  pluck,  and  as  ready  to  resent  an  af- 
front as  any  man  in  Congress.  While  ar- 
rangements for  the  fight  were  in  progress, 
and  the  general  impression  was  that  a hos- 
| tile  meeting  could  not  be  prevented,  John 
M.  Botts  came  to  Washington,  and  learning 
the  particulars  of  the  affair,  laid  a wager  of 
a hundred  dollars  to  ten  that  Bayley  would 
be  arrested  by  the  police,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  duel.  He  won  his  bet,  for  the 
wife  of  Bayley  getting  wind  of  the  quarrel, 
made  complaint  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  put  under  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace. 

There  was  a duel  between  a young  mid- 
shipman named  Sherburne,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  another  lad,  a son  of  Francis  Key, 
of  Washington,  and  brother  of  Barton  Key, 
which  resulted  fatally,  and  threw  a worthy 
family  into  the  most  profound  misery.  It 
grew  out  of  a boyish  quarrel,  aud  the  affair 
was  managed  by  boys  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  fought  just  over  the  Chain  Bridge,  be- 
yond Georgetown,  with  navy  pistols,  and 
young  Key  was  killed  at  the  first  fire.  It 
was  not  until  he  lay  a corpse  on  the  ground 
that  the  survivor  and  the  seconds  began  to 
realize  what  they  had  been  about.  Filled 
with  horror,  they  fled,  leaving  the  body  of 
the  deceased  to  the  care  of  the  hackman. 
He  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Key  while  the 
family  were  at  breakfast,  aud  the  first  inti- 
mation the  father  and.  mother  had  of  the 
affair  was  witnessing  the  remains  of  their 
son  lifted  from  the  carriage. 

There  was  a collision  on  the  avenue  be- 
tween Senators  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Borland,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  winter  of  1850. 
I forget  what  was  the  cause  of  the  skirmish, 
if  I ever  knew.  They  were  both  irascible 
men,  of  ungoverned  tempers.  Foote  was  a 
man  of  unquestionable  courage,  and  Borland 
had  spirit  enough  to  fight  when  his  blood 
was  up.  I happened  to  reach  the  scene  of 
the  struggle,  in  company  with  Colonel  Wal- 
ton, of  Florida  (father  of  the  famous  Madame 
Le  Vert),  just  as  Borland  had  drawn  blood 
from  Foote’s  nose.  A crowd  had  gathered, 
and  there  was  a cry,  “ Part  them  I part  them !” 
Walton  was  a large,  powerful'  man,  who  en- 
joyed a fight  as  much  as  a school-boy  doQ3 
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snow-balling.  He  danced  around  the  antago- 
nists, preventing  interference,  and  exclaim- 
ing, 44  I never  saw  a fairer  fight  in  my  life !” 
They  were  soon  separated,  however, both  glad 
to  quit,  but  neither  badly  hurt.  Foote  chal- 
lenged Borland,  and  requested  Colonel  Wal- 
ton to  act  as  his  second.  The  old  gentleman 
did  not  hold  the  pen  of  a ready  writer,  and 
when  a correspondence  grew  out  of  an  at- 
tempt of  friends  to  arrange  the  difficulty  he 
engaged  me  to  act  as  his  scribe.  When  a 
personal  difficulty  reaches  this  stage  the  ne- 
cessity of  a resort  to  the  pistol  is  generally 
removed.  There  was  an  interchange  of  let- 
ters, nearly  half  a dozen  in  all,  when  the  de- 
mands of  honor  wer^  satisfied,  the  letters 
were  published,  and  there  an  end. 

Borland  and  his  colleague  in  the  Senate, 
familiarly  known  as  Bob  Johnson,  had  a mis- 
understanding that  had  a smell  of  bloodshed 
at  one  time,  but  judicious  friends  prevented 
a fight.  Johnson,  poor  fellow,  is  still  living, 
or  was  a short  time  since.  He  was  utterly 
impoverished  by  the  rebellion,  into  which 
he  was  dragged  against  his  own  wishes  and 
judgment,  with  many  other  honest  and  pa- 
triotic men  in  all  the  Southern  States. 


THE  WALKING  BOY. 

I WAS  spending  my  vacation  at  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton’s house  in  Chester.  Chester  is  a town 
in  the  lake  country  of  New  York,  quiet,  old- 
fashioned,  sleepy,  and  pleasant.  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton’s was  the  oldest  house  in  the  place,  and 
stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Main 
Street,  just  without  the  limits  of  the  town. 
It  was  older  than  the  village  itself,  and  had 
beeu  the  first  house  of  any  pretensions  in  all 
that  part  of  the  country. 

It  had  a pretty,  old-fashioned  garden  run- 
ning down  in  a succession  of  terraces  to  the 
water,  very  pleasant  in  summer,  though  rath- 
er bleak  and  frozen  in  winter,  when  the  wind 
came  shrieking  down  the  hills  and  over  the 
frozen  lake.  The  house,  however,  was  a 
solid,  thick -walled  erection,  built  to  keep 
out  the  cold  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the 
picturesque,  and  was  warm  and  bright  up 
stairs  and  down  stairs. 

It  was  shaped  a good  deal  like  a brick  set 
up  on  its  longer  edge,  and  was  equally  di- 
vided in  the  middle  by  a wide  hall.  It  had 
a wing  at  the  side,  and  what  you  might  call 
a tail  behind.  The  old  roof  was  made  of 
solid,  immense  timbers,  framed  into  the  wall 
in  such  a way  that  when  they  shook  in  the 
wind  the  whole  house  shook  with  them,  and 
strange  creaking,  groaning  noises  came  wan- 
dering down  the  garret  stairs  and  through 
the  halls. 

The  house  had  been  built  by  a certain  ec- 
centric Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
disappointed  in  love — that  is,  he  had  offered 
himself  to  the  beautiful  Miss  St.  Valory,  of 
Valory ’s  Comers,  and  had  been  refused  for 


the  sake  of  a certain  Mr.  Lyndon,  whom  she 
afterward  married.  Upon  this  Mr.  Williams 
conceived  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  world, 
and,  by  way  of  making  the  sacrifice  as  cost- 
ly as  possible,  brought  up  workmen  from 
New  York  at  great  expense,  and  built  this 
house,  then  right  in  the  woods,  and  a mile 
from  the  little  hamlet  that  was  growing  up 
farther  down  the  lake. 

When  the  house  was  completed  he  fur- 
nished it  expensively,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  a comfortable  state  of  misery  and  medita- 
tion on  Miss  St.  Valory.  But  whether  soli- 
tude was  more  solitary  than  he  had  expect- 
ed, or  whether  he  found  that  meditation  was 
unprofitable,  certain  it  is  that  at  the  end  of 
three  months  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
raftsman,  sold  his  house  at  a bargain  to  Dr. 
Leighton’s  father,  and  went  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr.  Leighton  had  married  Miss  Priscilla  , 
Lyndon,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Williams’s  old 
love.  There  was  a large  family  connection 
on  both  the  Lyndon  and  the  Leighton  side, 
and  Mrs.  Leighton’s  brother,  Mr.  Lucian 
Lyndon,  lived  in  Chester,  but  a quarter  of 
a mile  from  his  sister.  At  the  time  of  my 
story  Mr.  Lyndon’s  house  was  undergoing 
extensive  alterations,  and  its  master,  who 
was  at  that  time  a widower,  was,  with  his 
daughter,,  spending  some  weeks  with  his 
brother-in-law. 

One  dark,  rainy  evening  the  young  ladies 
of  the  family  and  myself  were  in  the  dining- 
room stoning  raisins,  blanching  almonds, 
and  cutting  citron  for  the  big  cake  intend- 
ed to  grace  the  coming  birthday  party  of 
Posy  and  Rosy,  the  doctor’s  twin  nieces, 
aged  seventeen.  If  ever  one  soul  animated 
two  bodies,  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Leigh- 
ton twins.  They  were  intelligent  and  rath- 
er precocious  girls,  but  there  was  about 
them  a certain  simplicity  and  unconscious- 
ness which  made  them  seem  younger  than 
their  age,  and  led  their  elders  and  equals  to 
treat  them  as  children. 

There  were  also  the  doctor’s  two  sons, 
Mark  and  Lewis,  home  from  college  in  their 
Junior  year,  and  there  was  Sharly,  or  Char- 
lotte, Lyndon,  Mr.  Lucian  Lyndon’s  only 
child. 

Sharly  was  a nice  girl ; and  having  said 
that,  I hardly  know  how  else  to  describe 
her,  or  pay  her  any  better  compliment.  I 
like  “nice  girls”  myself  better  than  I do 
some  other  varieties  of  the  sex ; better  than 
young  women  who  have  “suffered,”  and 
make  a terrible  fuss  about  it,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is;  better  than  those  glorious  fe- 
males who  have  a genius  for  every  thing  but 
decency. 

Sharly  was  a pretty  girl,  though  not  per- 
haps entitled  to  rank  as  a beauty  if  she  had 
not  been  an  heiress.  She  had  soft  clear 
blue  eyes,  a resolute  little  mouth  and  chin, 
light  brown  wavy  hair,  which  was  never  in 
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disorder ; and  every  thing  about  her  was  al- 
ways smooth  and  spotless  and  speckless. 
Sharly  was  not  brilliant,  but  she  was  agreea- 
ble, and  she  carried  about  her  a certain  atmos- 
phere of  pleasantness  and  serenity,  though 
the  legend  ran  that  when  a child  she  had 
been  “ a tartar.”  She  was  nineteen,  and  had 
been  “ in  society”  in  New  York,  where  the 
Lyndon  connection  saw  a good  deal  of  com- 
pany in  a fashion  which  might  be  described 
as  conspicuously  quiet.  Sharly,  though 
much  liked,  had  made  no  great  sensation 
in  this  circle.  Her  cousins  said  it  was  be- 
cause she  never  cared  to  talk  to  any  one 
but  old  gentlemen,  with  whom  she  was  a 
great  favorite.  Sharly  had  “ faculty.”  She 
could  cook  and  sew  both  with  and  without 
the  machine  to  admiration.  She  could  knit 
as  fast  as  her  grandmother,  and  she  was 
great  in  the  management  and  pacification 
# of  children.  Sharly  could  sing,  too,  not 
loud  enough  for  a concert  hall,  but  in  a way 
that  was  very  pleasant  at  home,  and  she 
was  always  ready  when  asked  for  music. 

This  evening  her  slim  fingers  were  flying 
through  the  rounds  of  a little  red  stocking 
destined  for  one  of  her  aunt  Elsie’s  numer- 
ous children. 

Then  there  was  David  Van  Epps,  who  was 
a teacher  in  the  academy,  and  was  said  to 
be  a young  man  of  great  talent.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  fair-haired,  gray- 
eyed,  and  very  gentlemanly,  though  a good 
deal  shy.  David  was  of  no  particular  family, 
and  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  salary 
of  six  hundred  dollars  a year.  There  was 
also  in  the  room  a young  man  who  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  making  himself  uni- 
versally detested.  This  was  Mr.  Cyrus  Ford, 
who,  because  his  father  and  Dr.  Leighton 
were  old  friends,  was  oftener  at  the  house 
than  suited  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Even 
gracious  Mrs.  Leighton  confessed  that  she 
could  not  bear  Cyrus  Ford,  and  Posy  and 
Rosy,  who  did  not  mind  being  treated  as 
children  by  any  one  else,  bridled  and  put  on 
airs  of  dignity  before  this  young  man. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Ford  patronized  every  one,  his 
betters  included.  He  was  wont  to  proclaim 
openly  that  he  never  meant  to  marry  any 
but  a rich  wife,  lest  some  young  woman  who 
was  not  rich  might  fling  away  her  affections, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  paid  court  to 
Sharly  Lyndon.  He  talked  much  about 
style,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
when  he  was  in  New  York,  where  he  was  an 
insurance  clerk,  he  moved  in  the  height  of 
polite  society.  That  evening  he  had  given 
such  mind  as  he  possessed  to  impertinence 
toward  David  Van  Epps.  Cyrus  was  wont 
to  say  that  David  had  much  better  have  re- 
mained “ in  his  original  station.” 

It  might  have  been  difficult  to  define  Da- 
vid’s “ original  station.”  His  first  rise  in  life 
had  been  a situation  with  an  eccentric  old 
traveling  tinman,  whom  much  learning  or 


some  other  cause  had  made  not  exactly  mad, 
but  a little  cracked ; and  he  had  educated 
David  to  such  good  purpose  that  at  eighteen 
he  had  been  rather  more  than  ready  to  enter 

the  Sophomore  Class  in  D College.  His 

old^friend  dying,  David  had  made  his  own 
way  through  college,  with  some  little  help 
from  the  Lyndons,  and  had  taken  a high 
place.  He  was  a perfectly  simple,  straight- 
forward person,  and  would  never  have  made 
any  secret  of  his  history,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  w ell  known  to  the  Leightons.  He  and 
Mr.  Lyndon,  who  was  a classical  scholar, 
read  Greek  together,  and  he  was  reading 
Latin  with  Sharly,  who  had  a liking  for  the 
language. 

Mr.  Van  Epps  had  lately  published,  in  a 
well-known  review,  an  article  which  had  at- 
tracted some  little  attention,  and  his  friends 
had  been  pleased  with  this  little  triumph. 
I had  not  seen  this  essay  myself,  but  I un- 
derstood that  it  was  anent  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered by  the  ancients  to  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  or  some  other  equally  abstruse  subject. 
He  had  not  only  published  it,  w hich  is  some- 
thing, but  had  been  paid  for  it,  w’hich  is  more. 

By -and -by  Rupert,  the  mulatto  waiter, 
looked  into  the  dining-room  aud  asked  if 
Mr.  Van  Epps  would  please  come  into  the 
drawing-room  a minute  to  Mr.  Lyndon.  Da- 
vid was  no  sooner  gone  than  Cyrus  Ford  re- 
marked : 

" How  low  birth  will  show ! Now  in  spite 
of  a sort  of  varnish  and  education,  and  the 
kind  patronage  of  your  family,  that  young 
fellow’s  real  nature  will  come  out.  He’ll 
never  be  a gentleman,  nor  have  a bit  of 
style.” 

“ What  do  you  call  style  T”  asked  Sharly, 
looking  up  with  an  air  of  gentle  curiosity. 

“ Why,  style  is  style.  It  can’t  be  defined. 
That’s  its  essence,  you  know.  It’s  the  w’ay 
fellows  have  that  have  seen  the  world,  yon 
know ;”  and  Cyrus  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass. 

“You  don’t  mean  good-breeding,  then t” 
said  Sharly,  smiling.  “ We  are  all  rather 
old-fashioned  people,  and  I think  we  have  a 
preference  for  good  manners,  which  are  the 
result  of  natural  refinement  aud  intelligence, 
and  can  not  be  bought,  you  know ; but  style, 
it  always  seems  to  me,  is  a tiling  one  can  get 
at  the  milliner’s  or  the  tailor’s.” 

Mr.  Cyrus  Ford  made  no  response,  and 
shortly  after  left  the  room  aud  went  to  the 
elders  in  the  parlor. 

“ It  takes  your  quiet  people,”  said  Mark. 

“ I don’t  like  Mr.  Ford,”  said  Rosy.  “ He 
isn’t  nearly  as  nice  as  his  father.” 

“ But,  you  know,  Rosy,  boys  never  are,” 
said  Posy,  from  the  treasures  of  her  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Van  Epps  returned  at  this  moment, 
and  Sharly  asked  him  to  hold  her  yarn.  He 
seemed  not  ill  pleased  with  the  office,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Lyndon  was  likely 
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to  find  out  that  boys  and  girls  grow  into 
men  and  women.  I wondered  what  he  would 
say  to  such  a discovery.  To  ask  a young 
man  of  talent  to  read  Greek  with  you  is  one 
thing ; it  is, another  to  have  him  fall  in  love 
with  your  daughter,  and  it  is  even  more 
another  thing  to  have  your  daughter  return 
the  sentiment.  Sharly  was  not  a young 
woman  to  exhibit  her  feelings,  but  it  struck 
me  that  her  interest  in  David  was  more  than 
friendly,  and  I had  my  doubts  about  the 
Latin  lessons. 

“ What  a night  !”  said  Mark,  as  the  wind 
screamed  past  the  window  and  rattled  the 
blinds.  “ It’s  just  the  weather  for  the  Walk- 
ing Boy.” 

" Do  tell  me,”  said  Sharly,  “ who  is  he  f 
I’ve  always  heard  about  him  in  a dim  way  ; 
but  I suppose  they  never  told  us  the  story 
when  we  were  children  for  fear  we  should 
be  afraid  to  go  to  bed.” 

“ I only  know  that  he’s  one  of  the  family 
ghosts — there  are  several  in  the  connection. 
He  is  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Will- 
iams, grandma’s  old  lover.  Flora  can  tell 
you  all  about  him,  and  here  she  comes.” 

Flora,  the  cook,  a majestic  old  black  wom- 
an, put  her  head  in  at  the  door. 

“ Now,  young  ladies,”  said  she,  “ is  them 
reasons  done  ? ’cause  I’m  bound  to  begin  that 
cake  first  thing  in  the  morning.” 

We  all  looked  conscience-stricken. 

“ Ah,  young  folks,  young  folks!”  said  Flora, 
shaking  her  red-turbaned  head.  “ They  nev- 
er puts  no  rael,  right-down  sariousness  into 
their  work.” 

“ Come  in,  Flora,”  said  Mark,  “ and  help 
us,  and  tell  us  the  story  of  the  Walking  Boy. 
The  girls  want  to  hear  it ; and  if  they  are 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  afterward  they  won’t  dare 
to  say  so.” 

“Yes,  Flora,”  said  Sharly,  finishing  her 
skein,  “ do,  and  frighten  the  young  gentle- 
men as  well  as  ourselves.” 

“ ’Tain’t  no  story,  Miss  Sharly,”  said  Flora, 
gradually  edging  her  portly  person  over  the 
threshold.  “ It’s  a thing  as  is  well  known 
to  all  the  colored  folks  ever  was  connected 
with  the  Lyndons  or  the  Leightons.  But  as 
to  the  reasons,  I see  I’ve  got  to  have  a hand 
in  the  business,  if  that  cake’s  going  to  be 
made and  Flora  sat  down,  and  while  she 
stoned  the  raisins  she  told  her  tale. 

The  substance  of  the  legend  which  she 
gave  us  was  as  follows : 

Mr.  Williams,  who  built  the  house,  had  a 
sister  who  mortally  offended  him  by  marry- 
ing a young  clergyman  with  nothing  but  his 
profession,  and  of  no  particular  family. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Merrion  had  a sore  experi- 
ence. Many  olive-branches  grew  up  around 
his  table,  which,  unlike  the  literal  article, 
could  not  provide  their  own  leaves.  There 
were  sickness  and  death,  and  each  succeeding 
year  saw  the  parson’s  family  more  scantily 


clothed  and  fed.  He  was  not  popular  as  a 
preacher.  He  went  from  place  to  place,  and 
was  burdened  with  debt,  while  his  brother- 
in-law  grew  richer  every  day,  and  was  sent 
to  Congress,  which  in  those  days  was  a dis- 
tinction. 

During  all  her  care-worn  married  life  Mr. 
Williams  refused  to  hold  the  slightest  inter- 
course with  his  sister  or  her  husband.  He 
was  a man  of  bitter  and  relentless  temper, 
and  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  add  to  his 
brother-in-law’s  heavy  burden;  and  he  it 
was  who  set  on  foot  reports  against  Mr.  Mer- 
rion’s  orthodoxy. 

In  those  days  theological  bands  were 
drawn  tighter  than  at  present.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Merrion  was  driven  from  his  pulpit,  aud 
no  other  would  receive  him.  Broken-heart- 
ed and  with  failing  health,  he  gathered  to- 
gether the  remnants  of  his  property,  aud 
with  his  wife  and  children  started  for  the 
new  country  in  Western  New  York.  He  set- 
tled on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  at  its  southern 
extremity. 

He  gradually  became  a sort  of  missionary 
and  doctor  among  the  Indians,  and  they 
rewarded  his  services  with  presents  of  fish, 
game,  and  com,  and  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  his  opinions  on  justification. 
His  health  improved  with  out-door  life  and 
the  sense  of  freedom;  and  the  harassed, 
weary  man  and  his  wife  began  to  hope  that 
they  had  found  a resting-place. 

It  was  no  good  news  when  they  heard 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  coming  into  their 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Merrion’s  experience  of 
his  brother-in-law’s  temper  had  been  bitter, 
and  he  dreaded  fresh  annoyance  and  perse- 
cution. 

When  Mr.  Williams  came  up  with  the 
workmen  his  sister  ventured  to  see  him,  and 
tried  to  bring  about  a reconciliation.  But 
it  was  quite  useless.  He  would  not  speak 
to  her  for  some  time,  and  finally,  passing 
from  sullen  silence  to  outrageous  passion,  he 
accused  her,  in  the  coarsest  terms,  of  wish- 
ing to  saddle  her  whole  family  upon  him. 
The  poor  lady,  driven  past  her  patience,  re- 
minded him  at  last  that  there  was  another 
world  where  those  who  had  dealt  wickedly 
or  cruelly  must  meet  their  victims  face  to 
face. 

“ I will  take  care  that  none  of  you  ever 
come  near  me  in  this  world,  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  next,”  were  his  last  words  as 
he  turned  her  from  his  door. 

Among  Mrs.  Merrion’s  children  was  one 
boy  who,  though  not  exactly  an  idiot,  was 
yet  wholly  different  from  the  others.  He 
was  strange  in-  a great  many  ways,  and  had 
an  unconquerable  love  for  long  solitary  wan- 
derings. When  a little  child  this  propensity 
had  caused  his  mother  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness; but  if  restrained  by  force  he  would 
fall  into  a state  bordering  on  insanity;  so 
that  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
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him  have  his  own  way. , ’No  harm  ever  hap- 
pened  to  him,  and  the  Indians,  regarding 
him  as  one  who  Held  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  looked  upon  him  with  awe. 
He  did  not  seem  to  wander  aimlessly,  but 
always  went  on  his  way  like  one  with  a set 
purpose,  looking  about  him  as  though  ex- 
pecting to  meet  some  one  among  the  trees 
or  on  the  shore.  When  asked  the  purpose 
of  his  expeditions,  he  would  always  reply 
that  he  was  “ looking  for  something,”  but 
what  the  something  was  he  never  told. 

The  great  house  in  process  of  erection 
near  his  own  home  seemed  to  have  a pecul- 
iar attraction  for  Elon  Merrion.  He  went 
there  day  after  day,  followed  the  workmen, 
handled  their  tools,  and  as  the  house  grew 
into  shape,  appeared  to  find  singular  pleas- 
ure in  wandering  from  room  to  room,  al- 
ways, as  he  said,  “ looking  for  something.” 

Mr.  Williams,  who  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  strange  boy  was  his  sister’s  son, 
never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  Elon,  and 
the  boy  seemed  equally  careless  of  him. 

The  summer  had  passed,  September  had 
come ; the  roof  had  been  put  on  the  house, 
and  much  done  toward  finishing  the  in- 
terior ; for,  with  high  wages  and  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
work  had  gone  rapidly  forward. 

The  twilight  was  drawing  in  on  the  25th 
of  September.  The  day  had  been  strangely 
close  and  oppressive  for  the  season,  and  the 
sky  had  been  hung  with  masses  of  gray 
cloud,  which  as  the  sun  went  down  show- 
ed edges  as  of  tarnished  copper  and  brass. 
Below  hardly  a breath  stirred,  but  in  the 
upper  air  the  ominous  clouds  were  tossed 
and  rolled  as  with  a great  wind.  The  lake 
lay  almost  unruffled,  but  now  and  then  there 
ran  along  its  surface  a low  moan — on  that 
sheet  of  water  the  sure  forerunner  of  a storm. 

The  workmen  were  about  returning  to 
their  temporary  shanty.  One  of  them  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  usually 
anxious  to  prolong  the  labor  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, seemed  in  a hurry  to  leave  the  house. 
He  waited,  however,  till  the  last  man  had 
crossed  the  threshold,  and  then  locked  the 
door  himself.  He  took  unusual  pains  to 
secure  the  lock,  and  tried  it  with  his  hand, 
as  if  to  make  sure. 

“ There  will  be  a storm  to-night,  and  the 
door  might  blow  open,”  he  remarked  to  a 
carpenter  who  stood  by ; and  this  little  cir- 
cumstance  was  afterward  remembered,  as  it 
was  quite  contrary  to  Mr.  Williams’s  usual 
habits  to  offer  an  explanation  of  any  act  of 
his  whatever.  Soon  after  dark  the  storm 
came  on  with  great  fury.  There  was  little 
rain,  but  the  thunder  and  lightning  were 
wild  and  incessant,  and  the  wind  rose  to  a 
howling  tempest  which  lashed  the  lake  to 
foam,  and  roared  through  the  woods  like  the 
surf  on  a rock-bound  shore.  Every  now  and 
then,  through  the  continuous  uproar,  oould 


be  heard  the  crack  and  crash  of  a falling  tree. 
The  men  were  gathered  around  the  fire  in  the 
shanty,  huBhed  into  silence,  as  the  tempest 
increased  from  minute  to  minute. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  spoke., 

“ Did  any  one  see  that  boy  go  home  T” 

Not  one  could  remember  seeing  Elon  leave 
the  building,  but  he  who  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion recollected  that  about  four  o’clock  the 
child  had  climbed  the  unfinished  staircase, 
and  disappeared  in  a long  dark  passage  which 
led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house  into  the 
wing. 

“ Can  he  be  locked  up  thore  now  f”  said 
the  carpenter  who  had  first  spoken.  “ Poor 
little  innocent ! I can’t  be  easy  unless  I find 
out.” 

His  companions  laughed  at  him,  but  the 
carpenter,  who  was  a spirited  as  well  as 
kindly  young  man,  lit  his  lantern,  and  went 
out  into  the  storm.  He  struggled  on  against 
the  wind  until  he  was  perhaps  two  rods  from 
the  shanty,  and  opposite  the  log-hut  where 
Mr.  Williams  lived  with  his  old  black  serv- 
ant, Cuff. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  young  carpenter,  as 
he  paused  a moment  to  recover  breath,  the 
door  of  the  hut  was  opened,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iams’s voice  asked  where  he  was  going. 

“ We  couldn’t  any  of  us  remember  wheth- 
er the  little  boy  left  the  house,”  said  the 
carpenter.  The  young  man  declared  /ffter- 
ward  that  as  the  light  of  the  lantern  fell 
upon  Mr.  Williams’s  faco  it  was  like  that  of 
a ‘corpse;  but  this  statement  might  easily 
have  been  one  of  those  adornments  added 
after  the  event  from  a sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 

“Boy?”  said  Mr.  Williams,  hesitating. 
“What  boy?” 

“ Your  nephew,  Sir,”  said  the  carpenter, 
suddenly  inspired  to  speak  out  a fact  hith- 
erto ignored  by  all  as  far  as  possible. 

“ Oh,  ho !”  said  Mr.  Williams,  without  the 
anger  which  might  have  been  expected. 

“ He  went  home  about  five  o’clock ; I saw 
him  go  myself.” 

The  carpenter,  glad  to  be  spared  further 
encounter  with  the  tempest,  went  back  to 
the  shanty. 

The  storm  raged  all  night,  and  only  abat- 
ed toward  morning.  When  the  men  gath- 
ered to  their  work,  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  the  young  carpenter  was  the  first  to 
go  up  stairs.  He  had  not  been  gone  more 
than  a minute  when  a sudden  cry  of  horror 
summoned  his  companions.  There,  in  the 
long  passage,  lay  the  boy — dead! 

The  eyes  were  wide  open,  the  little  bands 
clinched.  Those  who  looked  upon  the  sight 
covered  their  faces.  Elon  had  probably  Mi- 
en asleep,  and  so  had  not  heard  the  workmen 
leave  the  house.  There  were  traces  which 
showed  how  he  had  gone  to  and  fro  seeking 
a way  of  escape ; and  when  none  could  be 
found  he  had  died  apparently  of  sheer  terror. 
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Mr.  Williams,  hearing  what  had  happen- 
ed, showed  no  particular  emotion.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  moderately  enough,  as  it 
was  thought.  He  said  he  supposed  he  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  the  hoy  had 
left  the  house,  or  that  he  muBt  have  come 
back  again  unobserved. 

The  young  carpenter,  however,  always  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Williams  had  purposely  lock- 
ed his  little  nephew  into  the  deserted  build- 
ing, actuated  by  a double  spite  against  the 
child  and  the  mother.  It  was  remarked,  how- 
ever, as  singular  that  a child  so  fearless  as 
Elon  should  have  been  literally  frightened 
to  death  by  finding  himself  alone  at  night, 
even  in  such  weather. 

Mr.  Williams’s  persistent  resentment 
against  his  sister  was  not  softened  by  the 
child’s  death,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  her 
in  her  trouble,  which  was  soon  doubled  by 
the  death  of  her  husband ; for  poor  Parson 
Merrion,  then  ill  of  a low  fever,  sank  under 
the  shock  of  Elon’s  tragical  fate,  and  died  in 
a few  days,  forgiving  his  enemy  with  his  last 
breath.  The  widow  sold  the  home  where 
she  had  hoped  to  find  a refuge,  and  went 
with  her  children  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 

The  new  house  was  finished  and  furnish- 
ed, and  the  owner  took  possession.  But  it 
was  said  there  was  one  who  had  possession 
before  him.  There  were  whispers  that  the 
dead  child,  or  something  in  its  likeness, 
walked  the  house  as  the  poor  bewildered ) 
boy  had  walked  during  that  long,  lonely 
night.  It  was  said  that  from  dusk  to  dawn 
Mr.  Williams  heard  a step  pacing  to  and  fro 
from  room  to  room,  and  especially  through 
the  long  passage,  and  that  the  doors  at  each 
end  of  this  passage  were  opened  and  shut 
by  no  mortal  hands. 

This  haunting  presence,  so  ran  the  report, 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Williams’s  marriage  to 
the  raftsman’s  daughter,  as  he  dared  not  stay 
alone,  and  even  old  Cuff  retreated  from  the 
ghostly  walker.  The  constant  persecution 
of  the  spirit  forced  Mr.  Williams  to  sell  the 
house  and  go  back  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  lived  very  unhappily  with  his  wife,  and 
finally  died  even  poorer  than  his  unfortunate 
brother-in-law. 

“And  ever  since  then,”  concluded  Flora, 
“ that  boy  walks,  ’specially  windy  nights ; 
and  if  any  one  comes  into  the  house  that’s 
to  bring  bad  luok  on  the  family,  he  goes  past 
their  door  to  and  fro.  And,”  continued  Flora, 
sinking  her  voice  to  a mysterious  whisper, 
“the  very  fust  night  that  miserable  Mr. 
Netherton,  that  married  your  poor  aunt  Ro- 
salind that  you  was  named  for,  Miss  Rosy — 
the  very  fust  night  he  staid  in  the  house 
he  heard  it,  and  he  asked  next  morning  at 
the  breakfast-table — ‘ Who’s  that,’  says  he, 

1 was  walking  past  my  door  all  night  V And 
your  grandpa  he  turned  it  off,  but  he  knew 


what  it  was ; and  my  mother  was  cook  here, 
same’s  I am  now.  ; Depend  upon  it,’  says 
she, i won’t  no  good  come  of  this  marriage ;’ 
and  no  more  there  didn’t,  for  he  broke  Miss 
Rosalind’s  heart.  And  they  do  say — at  least 
my  mother  had  it  from  her  mother,  and  she 
knew  as  much  as  most  folks — that  that  boy’s 
spirit  ’ll  never  be  quiet  till  some  of  Parson 
Merrion’s  folks  gets  good  luck  out  • this 
house.” 

“My  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Merrion,” 
said  David,  who  had  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  Flora’s  legend. 

“ Now  you  don’t  say  so  I”  said  Flora,  im- 
pressed. “ Who  was  your  grandfather,  Mr. 
Van  Eppst” 

“ Really  that  is  more  than  I can  tell  you,” 
said  David,  smiling,  “ except  that  his  name 
was  Merrion,  and  he  was  a farmer.  I am 
afraid  my  ancestry  were  never  important 
enough  to  have  a hereditary  ghost.” 

The  raisins  being  finished  with  the  story, 
we  all  went  back  into  the  parlor,  talking 
over  the  tale,  with  which,  I could  see,  the 
girls  were  a good  deal  impressed. 

“ Perhaps  you  are  the  Merrion  who  is  to 
get  good  luck  out  of  the  house,”  I heard 
Sharly  say  to  David. 

“ To  hope  for  more  than  I have  had  Vrould 
be  presumption,”  said  David,  with  some 
emotion  in  his  tone. 

“ As  to  that,”  said  Miss  Lyndon,  with  re- 
markable indifference  and  composure  of 
manner,  “ every  one  is  at  liberty  to  hope,  I 
suppose.” 

Mr.  Cyrus  Ford  had  been  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Leighton, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  elders  received 
us  with  an  air  of  relief. 

“ What  a wild  night  it  is !”  said  the  doc- 
tor, who  had  just  come  in  from  a late  ride. 
“ I thought  the  buggy  would  blow  over  be- 
fore we  could  get  home.” 

David  Van  Epps  glanced  up  at  the  clock, 
and  began  to  bid  good-night. 

“ Don’t  go,  David,”  said  the  doctor.  “ It 
is  all  of  a mile  to  your  house,  and  you  will  be 
drenched  and  blown  away.  Stay  with  us.” 

Mrs.  Leighton  seconded  the  invitation 
with  great  cordiality,  and  then,  remember- 
ing that  Cyrus  Ford  was  also  a long  way 
from  home,  she  extended  the  offer  to  him, 
though  there  was  a difference  in  her  manner 
toward  the  two  young  men.  Both  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  as  they  did  so  Mr.  Lyn- 
don came  in  from  the  library,  where  he  had 
been  engaged  with  some  one  on  business. 

Mr.  Lyndon  was  a handsome  elderly  gen- 
tleman, extremely  courteous,  rather  stately, 
and  much  given  to  books.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  manner  which,  if  not  French,  at 
least  reminded  one  of  a Frenchman.  “ See 
here,  doctor,”  he  said : “ Mr.  Carr,  after  wait- 
ing all  this  time,  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
storm  to  come  and  pay  me  Willy  Maynard’s 
two  thousand  dollars*” 
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Willy  Maynard  was  a little  orphan,  a ward 
of  Mr.  Lyndon’s. 

“ Better  late  than  never,”  said  the  doctor. 
“ I hope  it  won’t  keep  you  awake  to-night.” 

“ Oh,  I can  lock  it  up  in  the  old  secretary 
in  my  room.  It  is  a good  solid  piece  of  work; 
and  who  ever  heard  of  a burglar  here !” 

It  was  late,  and  soon  we  separated  for  the 
nigh# 

My  room  was  on  the  second  floor,  a most 
comfortable  chamber,  opening  from  a little 
square  “entry,”  as  they  called  it.  One 
door  from  this  entry  led  into  the  main  upper 
hall  of  the  house,  the  other  into  the  long 
passage  where  the  ghost  was  supposed  to 
walk. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  I finally 
composed  myself  to  sleep  ; but  I can  not  say 
how  long  I had  slept  when  I woke  with  a 
start,  and  with  the  impression  that  some 
one  was  in  the  room.  A fire  had  been  light- 
ed on  the  hearth  that  damp,  chilly  evening. 
A clear  glow  from  the  red  coals  yet  shone 
through  the  room,  and  I could  see  that  its 
four  walls  contained  no  one  but  myself. 

But  what  was  the  sound  that  went  past 
my  door  through  the  entry  f Who  or  what 
opened  the  door  leading  into  the  long  pas- 
sage f I had  been  through  this  passage  oft- 
en enough  to  know  that  perhaps  two  yards 
from  the  entry  door  was  a board  that  always 
creaked  beneath  the  foot.  As  the  step,  if 
such  it  was,  passed  on,  I heard  the  accus- 
tomed noise.  Another  minute  and  there 
was  a quick,  sharp  tap,  as  though  the  per- 
son or  thing  had  knocked  at  a door  in  going 
by.  I confess  that  a chill  ran  over  me  from 
head  to  foot ; then  I was  ashamed  of  myself. 
Was  I,  an  instructor  of  youth,  a person 
whose  mind  had  been  fortified  by  the  study 
of  Latin  and  mathematics,  to  suffer  myself 
to  be  startled  by  a noise  at  night  and  an  old 
black  woman’s  talet  The  wind  was  still 
blowing,  and  fifty  other  strange  noises  were 
wandering  in  the  air  both  within  and  with- 
out the  old  house.  Nevertheless  I listened. 

Another  instant  and  my  ears,  strained  to 
discern  that  one  sound  among  all  the  voices 
of  the  wind,  caught  the  noise  of  the  door  at 
the  further  end  of  the  passage  opening  with 
a slow  creak. 

Then  I recollected  that  David  Van  Epps 
occupied  a room  opening  into  this  passage, 
and  that  it  must  have  been  at  his  door  that 
the  tap  had  been  made.  Presently  I heard 
another  door  open  mnoh  more  softly,  and  a 
second  step  go  down  the  passage  after  the 
first.  Either  the  person  who  had  knocked 
had  gone  in,  and  was  coming  out  again,  or 
else  Mr.  Van  Epps,  braver  or  more  credulous 
than  myself,  had  risen  “ to  see  if  he  heard  a 
noise  or  not.” 

I began  to  feel  superior  to  that  young  gen- 
tleman, and  once  more  nestled  down  among 
the  pillows  and  pnepared  to  go  to  sleep. 

The  next  instant,  however,  I sprang  up. 


for  from  the  room  below,  Mr.  Lyndon’s,  came 
the  sound  of  a struggle  and  a heavy  fall.  As 
I hnrried  out  of  my  room  in  my  dressing- 
gown  I saw  that  the  whole  house  was  alarm- 
ed. The  doctor,  Sharly,  and  myself  were,  I 
think,  first  on  the  ground. 

When  we  entered  the  room  this  was  what 
we  saw  : Mr.  Lyndon  sitting  up  in  bed,  look- 
ing somewhat  bewildered  ; David  Van  Epps 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  leaning  against  the  old 
secretary,  and  looking  rather  pale  as  the 
blood  oozed  throngh  his  right  sleeve ; Lewis 
Leighton,  with  a little  sharp  dirk  in  one 
hand,  and  a pocket-book  in  the  other ; and 
Mark,  towering  in  wrath  above  Mr.  Cyrus 
Ford,  who  was  all  in  a heap  in  one  comer 
of  the  sofa. 

4i  What’s  the  matter  T”  said  the  doctor. 

“David  and  Uncle  Lucian  know  best,” 
said  Lewis.  “ We  heard  the  noise  and  camo 
in,  and  David  had  Cyrus  on  the  floor,  and 
just  that  minute  Cyrus  got  one  baud  free 
and  stabbed  David.  The  secretary  was  open, 
as  you  see,  and  we  found  Uncle  Lucian’s  mon- 
ey iu  Cyrus’s  pocket.” 

Here  Dr.  Leighton  faced  about,  and  tamed 
every  one  of  those  who  had  followed  us  out 
of  tho  room,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife, 
Sharly,  and  myself.  He  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve that  we  had  some  sense. 

“ Are  yon  hurt,  father  ?”  said  Sharly,  hold- 
ing him  very  tight. 

“ No,  my  darling,  no ; ran  away,”  said  Mr. 
Lyndon,  recovering  himself. 

“ In  one  minute.  Uncle  George,  David  is 
hurt.  You’ll  want  some  linen.  Shall  I 
take  that  sheet  in  the  closet  drawer  in  my 
room,  aunt  f” 

“ Yes,  dear,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Leighton ; 
and  Sharly  went,  come  back  with  the  linen, 
and  vanished. 

“Are  you  much  hurt,  Davy!”  said  the 
doctor,  getting  hold  of  him. 

“ Not  very  much,  I think — only  my  shoul- 
der.” 

“ My  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Lyndon,  “ I would 
rather  have  lost  the  money  twice  over  than 
that  any  harm  should  come  to  yon.” 

“Would  you,  Sir!”  said  David,  in  an  odd 
sort  of  voice. 

“ It’s  nothing  very  bad,”  said  the  doctor. 
“ I’ll  have  it  in  order  for  yon  in  a few  min- 
utes, and  then  yon  can  tell  us  the  story. 
Don’t  go,  Miss  Lindsay,”  he  said  to  me.  “ I 
fancy  yon  know  something  about  this  busi- 
ness. Cyrus  Ford,  keep  quiet.  I don’t  mean 
to  expose  you  if  I can  help  it,  for  your  fa- 
ther’s Bake.” 

David  said  that  he  had  beard  some  one 
come  out  of  the  entry  and  into  the  long  pas- 
sage, and  confessed  that,  having  Flora’s  le- 
gend in  his  mind,  he  had  been  rather  startled. 

“ He  must  have  been  very  sure  that  every 
one  was  sound  asleep,”  said  David,  “ for  ho 
seemed  to  take  no  particular  pains  to  keep 
qniet;  and  I suppose  he  mnst  have  mistaken 
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my  door  for  the  other,  for  he  turned  the  lock, 
and  by  some  accident  gave  a sharp  little  tap 
on  the  panel.  I thought  it  might  be  Mark 
or  Lewis,  and  said  1 Come  in/  and  he  passed 
on.  Then  I thought  it  might  be  something 
worse  than  a ghost,  and  naturally  thought 
of  the  money.  I must  say  that  I had  noticed 
Mr.  Ford  look  at  the  bills  in  a strange,  eager 
way.  I happen  to  know  that  at  the  office 
where  he  is  employed  in  New  York  he  has 
taken  money,  been  forgiven  for  his  father’s 
sake,  and  allowed  another  trial.  I knew  that 
he  was  in  debt,  and  I could  not  help  having 
a sort  of  suspicion.  I felt  inclined  to  fol> 
low  the  walker,  whether  it  were  a ghost  or 
not,  and  I rose  and  went  after  the  sound. 
Did  you  hear  it  too,  Miss  Lindsay  f” 

“ I certainly  did.” 

“ As  I went  through  the  passage  I heard 
the  step  go  down  the  back  stairs.  I followed 
it  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and,  listening  a 
moment,  heard  a noise  in  Mr.  Lyndon’s  room. 

I went  to  the  door,  which  was  ajar.  The 
drawer  was  open,  and  Mr.  Ford  stood  over 
Mr.  Lyndon  with  the  dirk.  I sprang  upon 
him,  and  then  Lewis  and  Mark  came  in.” 

Mr.  Lyndon  had  waked,  seen  Cyrus  turn- 
ing away  from  the  open  drawer,  and  had 
called  him  by  name.  Then  Cyrus  had  threat- 
ened him  with  the  dirk,  and  David  had  come 
in  just  in  time  to  divert  the  attack  to  him- 
self. The  secretary  keys  Cyrus  had  taken 
from  Mr.  Lyndon’s  coat  pocket. 

Here  Cyrus  Ford  broke  silence  for  the  first 
time, “ not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 

“How  could  you  or  Miss  Lindsay  hear 
me,”  he  said,  “ when  I went  down  the  front 
stairs  T” 

“ If  ever  I heard  a step  in  my  life — ” said 
David ; and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  at 
me. 

“ But  he  must  have  come  the  other  way,” 
said  Mark,  “ or  you  would  have  seen  him 
come  in  here,  and  he  would  not  have  had 
time  to  find  the  keys  and  the  money.” 

“ It’s  very  odd.  Who  went  down  stairs  ?” 

No  one  could  tell. 

“ It  must  have  been  the  wind,”  I said; 

“ and  there  are  so  many  noises ; and  yet  I 
* suppose  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  story  you 
would  not  have  come  to  look  after  the 
sound.” 

“ No,  I suppose  not.  Arid  you — you  knew 
it  belonged  to  that  little  orphan  child!” 
added  David,  turning  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence upon  Cyrus. 

“ I knew  Mr.  Lyndon  would  make  it  good,” 
said  Cyrus,  in  a tone  of  apology. 

“ Upon  my  word,  we  are  obliged  to  you  for 
your  good  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Lyndon,  with 
ironical  courtesy. 

“ Go  up  stairs  and  go  to  bed,  David,”  said 
the  doctor,  “ and  keep  yourself  quiet,  or  you 
may  see  trouble  with  that  arm.  Take  care 
of  him,  Priscilla ; he  deserves  it.  And,  Mark, 
take  this — this  being  up  to  his  room,  and  \ 


lock  him  in.  I suppose  we  shall  let  him  off, 
for  his  father’s  sake,  and  I shall  have  to  tell 
the  story  in  the  morning,”  said  the  doctor, 
with  a sort  of  groan. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Ford  disappeared  early  the  next 
morning — summoned,  it  was  said,  by  urgent 
business.  The  servants  were  supposed  not 
to  know  the  story,  but  I am  certain  they 
did.  David’s  wound  was  not  at  all  serious ; 
but  it  made  him  quite  a lion  in  Chester  for 
a time,  somewhat  to  his  annoyance. 

Perhaps  two  months  after  Posy,  Rosy,  and 
I had  returned  to  school  I had  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Leighton. 

“ Do  you  know,”  wrote  that  lady,  “ that 
Sharly  and  David  are  engaged  ? My  brother 
rather  stood  out  against  it  at  first.  But  who 
is  there  so  worthy  of  Sharly  ? My  mother, 
who  has  always  liked  the  boy,  put  in  her 
word ; and  Lucian  dually  consented  to  for- 
get that  his  father  was  no  one  in  particular. 
At  first  he  said  it  must  be  a long  engage- 
ment, but  now  we  begin  to  talk  about  spring. 
Old  Dr.  Vemet  retires  from  the  academy,  and 
we  all  think  that  David  will  be  principal ; 
so  they  would  do  very  well  even  if  Sharly 
were  unprovided  for.  And  then  David  be- 
gins to  make  a name  for  himself  with  his 
pen.  But,  after  all,  I think  it  was  his  con- 
duct on  the  night  of  the  robbery  that  influ- 
enced my  brother  more  than  any  thing  else.” 

Of  course  I went  to  Sharly’s  wedding  in 
May.  It  was  to  take  place  from  her  uncle’s 
house,  as  her  own  home  was  still  occupied 
by  the  painters,  who,  as  usual,  continued  to 
haunt  the  place  long  after  the  time  of  their 
promised  departure. 

Just  as  I was  getting  ready  for  bed  on  the 
night  after  my  arrival  came  a tap  at  the 
door,  and  Flora  entered  with  a look  of  great 
satisfaction  upon  her  shining  face. 

“I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you,  miss,” 
said  Flora,  mysteriously. 

“ Let  me  hear  it,”  said  I,  wondering. 

. Flora  carefully  closed  the  door. 

“ You  ’member,  don’t  you,”  said  she,  in  a 
semi-whisper,  “ what  I told  you  about  the 
Walking  Boy  ?” 

“ Of  course,”  I answered,  rather  alarmed. 
“ I hope  he  has  no  objections  to  this  wed- 
ding.” 

“ No,  miss ; quite  contrary.  Now  jes  let 
me  tell  you.  When  Mr.  Van  Epps  said  his 
mother  was  a Merrion  it  set  me  thinkin’, 
’cause  I was  int’rested  in  the  young  gentle- 
man— ’cause  he  is  a gentleman — and  any 
one  could  see  that  he  and  Miss  Sharly  were 
fond  of  one  another.  Rupert  and  ole  mad- 
am’s Jim,  they’s  drefful  disgusted  ’cause  he 
was  a poor  boy,  and  his  father  lived  in  Scrub 
Hollow,  which  is  a most  mizzable  place  as 
ever  was.  But,  laws ! look  at  young  Ford, 
son  of  one  of  our  fustest  men,  and  our  poor 
Miss  Rosalind’s  husband,  and  Miss  Elsie’s 
! won’t  never  be  worth  his  salt.” 
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“ But  the  ghost,  Flora  V9 

“Well,  I jes  thought  and  thought,  and 
finally  I couldn’t  get  no  rest  ’thont  findin’ 
out  who  was  his  grandfather  on  the  mother’s 
side ; so  I jes  abstracted  myself  for  a day 
or  two,  and  went  over  to  Valory’s  Corners : 
I’ve  got  an  aunt  there — Lorendy’s  mother, 
that  lives  with  ole  madam.  Ninety-six  she 
is,  but  she’s  got  all  her  faculties,  and  ’mem- 
bers every  thing  ever  happened  round  these 
parts.  Well,  I set  Aunt  Miny  to  thinkin’, 
and  presently  it  all  come  out,  and  sure 
enough  his  mother’s  father  was  Parson  Mer- 
rion’s  son  Jacob.  He  never  came  to  much, 
and  the  daughter  she  married  beneath  her, 
Solon  Van  Epps,  and  by  all  accounts  he  was 
one  of  the  shiftlessest  critters  ever  was  made, 
though  he  hadn’t  no  harm  in  him.  But 
David  he’s  got  the  Williams  streak  in  him 
for  smartness,  and  he’s  got  the  Merrion 
streak  in  him  for  his  book-leamin’.” 

“So  that  the  Walking  Boy  is  Mr.  Van 
Epps’s  great-uncle  f”  said  I,  impressed. 

“Yes,  to  be  sure,  miss.  And  now  don’t 
you  tell  any  one  what  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you ; 
but  as  you  heard  the  step,  I take  it  for  a 
kind  of  sign  that  you  was  to  know. 

“You  couldn’t  expect  Mr.  Lucian  to  be 
pleased  with  the  match,  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  fust  time  any  of  our  folks  see  David 
was  in  a little  mission  Sunday-school  that 
ole  madam’s  grandchildren  started  over  in 
Scrub  Hollow  one  summer  all  themselves — 
the  Fentons  and  Miss  Sharly  and  the  Fitz 
Adam  boys ; and  David  he  was  a little  rag- 
ged fellow  there  in  John  Fitz  Adam’s  class. 

“ Well,  he  kep’  away  from  the  house,  and 


Mi 86  Sharly  she  went  round  ’bout  as  usual, 
only  she  was  wonderful  quiet ; but  it  never 
would  be  her  way  to  make  a fuss.  Mr. 
Lucian  he  wasn’t  easy,  ’cause  he  couldn’t 
bear  to  cross  Miss  Sharly,  and  he  liked  Da- 
vid, and  every  one  said  the  boy  was  as  hon- 
orable as  he  could  be  about  it. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  see  two  young  folks 
made  mizzable  if  I could  help  it,  and  I 
watched  my  chance,  and  jes  mentioned  to 
Master  Lucian  what  I had  heard  over  at 
Valory’s  Corners — ’cause  he  knew  all  about 
the  Walking  Boy,  and  he  don’t  laugh  at 
such  things  always  neither.  I didn’t  let  on 
that  it  was  any  thing  particular,  only  jes  a 
piece  of  news. 

“ ‘ And  so,  Flora,’  says  he,  when  I’d  told 
him,  ‘ you  think  Mr.  Van  Epps  is  the  man 
whom  the  ghost  has  chosen  f’ 

“ ‘ Well,’  says  1, ‘ if  you  ask  me,  Sir,  I do 
think  so,  and  I’d  be  afraid  that  if  he  ever 
sets  his  heart  on  any  thing  in  this  house 
and  don’t  get  it,  it  ’ll  bring  bad  luck  to  us 
all,’  and  then  I cleared  out.  And  next  day 
Master  Lucian  he  gives  his  consent,  and  he 
thinks  a sight  of  David.  And,  law’s ! they  say 
it  was  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  but  I 
tell  you  what,  miss,  it  was  me  and  the  Walk- 
ing Boy  made  that  match — and  now  you’ll 
see  he’ll  never  be  heard  again.” 

And  though  I have  since  passed  many  a 
night  in  the  house,  I have  never  again  heard 
any  thing  of  the  Walking  Boy.  But  Mr. 
Van  Epps  and  I have  never  been  able  to  de- 
cide what  was  the  sound  which  guided  Par- 
son Merrion’s  great-grandson  on  the  night 
of  that  25fch  of  September. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Around  the  Christmns-tree  we  stood,  and  watched  the  children’s  faces, 

As  they  their  little  gifts  received  with  childish  airs  and  graces. 

We  grown  folks  had  oar  share  of  fan  in  making  wee  ones  merry, 

And  laughed  to  see  the  juveniles  kiss.’neath  the  ‘‘holly  berry.” 

Beside  me  sat  sweet  Bessie  Moore,  a lovely  dark-eyed  maiden, 

While  near  her  stood  our  little  Eve,  her  arms  with  love  gifts  laden, 

Until  around  the  room  she  went,  the  blue-eyed  baby,  shyly, 

And,  blushing  red,  into  each  lap  her  offerings  dropped  slyly. 

But  when  to  me  the  darling  came  all  empty-handed  was  she, 

And  when  I asked,  “Why  slight  me  thus?”  she  answered,  .“Oh!  betause  we — 
We  dinna  know  you  tumming  here!”  and  then,  with  blue  eyes  shining, 

To  Bessie’s  side  she  went,  her  arms  her  sister’s  neck  entwining. 

“But  something  I must  have,”  said  I,  “my  Christmas-night  to  gladden.” 

A shade  of  thought  the  baby  face  seemed  presently  to  sadden, 

Till  all  at  once,  with  gleeful  laugh — “Oh!  I know  what  I do,  Sir! 

I’ve  only  sister  Bessie  left,  but  I’ll  div  her  to  you,  Sir!” 

Amid  the  laugh  that  came  from  all  I drew  my  new  gift  to  me, 

While  with  flushed  cheeks  her  eyes  met  mine,  and  sent  a thrill  all  through  me. 
“Oh!  blessed  little  Eve!”  cried  I;  “your  gift  I welcome  gladly!” 

The  little  one  looked  up  at  me,  half  wonderinglv,  half  sadly. 

Then  to  her  father  straight  I turned,  and  humbiy  asked  his  blessing 
Upon  my  Christmas  gift,  the  while  my  long-stored  hopes  confessing. 

And  as  his  aged  hands  were  raised  above  our  heads,  bowed  lowly, 

The  blessed  time  of  Christinas  ne’er  had  seemed  to  me  so  holy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

EXIT  JULIAN. 

JULIAN  happened  to  be  standing  nearest 
to  Mercy.  He  was  the  first  at  her  side 
when  she  fell. 

In  the  cry  of  alarm  which  burst  from  him, 
as  he  raised  her  for  a moment  in  his  arms, 
in  the  expression  of  his  eyes  when  he  looked 
at  her  death -like  face,  there  escaped  the 
plain — too  plain — confession  of  the  interest 
which  he  felt  in  her,  of  the  admiration  which 
she  had  aroused  in  him.  Horace  detected  it. 
There  was  the  quick  suspicion  of  jealousy 
in  the  movement  by  which  he  joined  Julian ; 
there  was  the  ready  resentment  of  jealousy 
in  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  the 
words,  “ Leave  her  to  me.”  Julian  resigned 
her  in  silence.  A faint  flush  appeared  on 
his  pale  face  as  he  drew  back  while  Horace 
carried  her  to  the  sofa.  His  eyes  sank  to 
the  ground;  he  seemed  to  be  meditating 
self-reproachfully  on  the  tone  in  which  his 
friend  had  spoken  to  him.  After  having 
been  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  in  meet- 
ing the  calamity  that  had  happened,  he  was 
now  to  all  appearance  insensible  to  every 
thing  that  was  passing  in  the  room. 

A touch  on  his  shoulder  roused  him. 

He  turned  and  looked  round.  The  worn* 
an  who  had  done  the  mischief — the  stran- 
ger in  the  poor  black  garments — was  stand- 
ing behind  him.  She  pointed  to  the  pros- 
trate figure  on  the  sofa,  with  a merciless 
smile. 

“ You  wanted  A proof  just  now,”  she  said. 
“ There  it  is !” 

Horace  heard  her.  He  suddenly  left  the 
sofa  and  joined  Julian.  His  face,  naturally 
ruddy,  was  pale  with  suppressed  fury. 

“ Take  that  wretch  away !”  he  said.  “ In- 
stantly ! or  I won’t  answer  for  what  I may 
do.” 

Those  words  recalled  Julian  to  himself. 
He  looked  round  the  room.  Lady  Janet  and 
the  housekeeper  were  together,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  swooning  woman.  The  startled 
servants  were  congregated  in  the  library 
doorway.  One  of  them  offered  to  run  to 
the  nearest  doctor;  another  asked  if  he 
should  fetch  the  police.  Julian  silenced 
them  by  a gesture,  and  turned  to  Horace. 
“ Compose  yourself,”  he  said.  “ Leave  me 
to  remove  her  quietly  from  the  house.”  He 
took  Grace  by  the  hand  as  he  spoke.  She 
hesitated  and  tried  to  release  herself.  Ju- 
lian pointed  to  the  group  at  the  sofa  and  to 
the  servants  looking  on.  “ You  have  made 
an  enemy  of  every  one  in  this  room,”  he 
said,  “and  you  have  not  a friend  in  Lon- 
don. Do  you  wish  to  make  an  enemy  of 


me  f ” Her  head  drooped ; she  made  no  re- 
ply; she  waited,  dumbly  obedient  to  the 
firmer  will  than  her  own.  Julian  ordered 
the  servants  crowding  together  in  the  door- 
way to  withdraw.  He  followed  them  into 
the  library,  leading  Grace  after  him  by  the 
hand.  Before  closing  the  door  he  paused, 
and  looked  back  into  the  dining-room. 

“Is  she  recovering T”  he  asked,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation. 

Lady  Janet’s  voice  answered  him.  “ Not 
yet.” 

“ Shall  I send  for  the  nearest  doctor  !” 

Horace  interposed.  He  declined  to  let 
Julian  associate  himself,  even  in  that  indi- 
rect manner,  with  Mercy’s  recovery. 

“ If  the  doctor  is  wanted,”  he  said,  “ I 
will  go  for  him  myself.” 

Julian  closed  the  library  door.  He  ab- 
sently released  Grace ; he  mechanically 
pointed  to  a chair.  She  sat  down  in  silent 
surprise,  following  him  with  her  eyes  as  ho 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  room. 

For  the  moment  his  mind  was  far  away 
from  her,  and  from  all  that  had  happened 
since  her  appearance  in  the  house.  It  was 
impossible  that  a man  of  his  fineness  of  per- 
ception could  mistake  the  meaning  of  Hor-  « 
ace’s  conduct  toward  him.  He  was  ques- 
tioning his  own  heart,  on  the  subject  of 
Mercy,  sternly  and  unreservedly  as  it  was 
his  habit  to  do.  “After  only  once  seeing 
her,”  he  thought,  “has  she  produced  such 
an  impression  on  me  that  Horace  can  dis- 
cover it,  before  I have  even  suspected  it 
myself?  Can  the  time  have  come  already, 
when  I owe  it  to  my  friend  to  see  her  no 
more?”  He  stopped  irritably  in  his  walk. 
As  a man  devoted  to  a serious  calling  in  life, 
there  was  something  that  wounded  his  self- 
respect  in  the  bare  suspicion  that  he  could 
be  guilty  of  the  purely  sentimental  extrava- 
gance called  “ love  at  first  sight.” 

He  had  paused  exactly  opposite  to  the 
chair  in  which  Grace  was  seated.  Weary 
of  the  silence,  she  seized  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him. 

“ I have  come  here  with  you  as  you  wish- 
ed,” she  said.  “ Are  you  going  to  help  me  ? 
Am  I to  count  on  you  as  my  friend  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  vacantly.  It  cost  him 
an  effort  before  he  could  give  her  the  atten- 
tion that  she  had  claimed. 

“ You  have  been  hard  on  me,”  Grace  went 
on.  “ But  you  showed  me  some  kindness  air 
first ; you  tried  to  make  them  give  me  a fair 
hearing.  I ask  you,  as  a just  man,  do  you 
doubt  now  that  the  woman  on  the  sofa  in 
the  next  room  is  an  impostor  who  has  taken 
my  place  ? Can  there  4>e  any  plainer  con- 
fession that  she  is  Mercy  Merrick  than  the 
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confession  she  has  madef  You  saw  it;  they 
saw  it.  She  fainted  at  the  sight  of  me.” 

Julian  crossed  the  room — still  without  an- 
swering her — and  rang  the  hell.  When  the 
servant  appeared,  he  told  the  man  to  fetch 
a cab. 

Grace  rose  from  her  chair.  “ What  is  the 
cab  for  ?”  she  asked,  sharply. 

“ For  you  and  for  me,”  Julian  replied.  “ I 
am  going  to  take  you  back  to  your  lodg- 
ings.” 

“ I refuse  to  go.  My  place  is  in  this  house. 
Neither  Lady  Janet  nor  you  can  get  over  the 
plain  facts.  All  I asked  was  to  be  confront- 
ed with  her.  And  what  did  she  do  when 
she  came  into  the  room  f She  fainted  at  the 
sight  of  me.” 

Reiterating  her  one  triumphant  assertion, 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Julian  with  a look 
which  said  plainly,  Answer  that  if  you  can. 
In  mercy  to  her,  Julian  answered  it  on  the 
spot. 

“ So  far  as  I understand,”  he  said,  “ you 
appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  no  inno- 
cent woman  would  have  fainted  on  first  see- 
ing you.  I have  something  to  tell  you  which 
will  alter  your  opinion.  On  her  arrival  in 
England  this  lady  informed  my  aunt  that 
she  had  met  with  you  accidentally  on  the 
French  frontier,  and  that  she  had  seen  you 
(so  far  as  she  knew)  struck  dead  at  her  side 
by  a shell.  Remember  that,  and  recall  what 
• happened  just  now.  Without  a word  to  warn 
her  of  your  restoration  to  life,  she  finds  her- 
self suddenly  face  to  face  with  you,  a living 
woman — and  this  at  a time  when  it  is  easy 
for  any  one  who  looks  at  her  to  see  that  she 
is  in  delicate  health.  What  is  there  won- 
derful, what  is  there  unaccountable,  in  her 
fainting  under  such  circumstances  as  these  f” 

The  question  was  plainly  put.  Where  was 
the  answer  to  it  T 

There  was  no  answer  to  it.  Mercy's  wise- 
ly candid  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  first  met  with  Grace,  and  of  the 
accident  which  had  followed,  had  served 
Mercy's  purpose  but  too  well.  It  was  sim- 
ply impossible  for  persons  acquainted  with 
that  statement  to  attach  a guilty  meaning  to 
the  swoon.  The  false  Grace  Roseberry  was 
still  os  far  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  as 
ever,  and  the  true  Grace  was  quick  enough 
to  see  it.  She  sank  into  the  chair  from 
which  she  had  risen ; her  hands  fell  in  hope- 
less despair  on  her  lap. 

“Every  thing  is  against  me,”  she  said. 
“ The  truth  itself  turns  liar,  and  takes  her 
side.”  She  paused  and  rallied  her  sinking 
courage.  “No!”  she  cried,  resolutely,  “I 
•won't  submit  to  have  my  name  and  my  place 
taken  from  me  by  a vile  adventuress ! Say 
what  you  like,  I insist  on  exposing  her ; I 
won't  leave  the  house  !n 

The  servant  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  cab  was  at  the  door. 

Grace  turned  to  Julian  with  a defian  t wave 


! of  her  hand.  “ Don't  let  me  detain  you,” 
she  said.  “ I see  I have  neither  advice  nor 
help  to  expect  from  Mr.  Julian  Gray.” 

Julian  beckoned  to  the  servant  to  follow 
him  into  a corner  of  the  room. 

“ Do  you  know  if  the  doctor  has  been  sent 
for  t”  he  asked. 

“ I believe  not,  Sir.  It  is  said  in  the  serv- 
ants' hall  that  the  doctor  is  not  wanted.” 

Julian  was  too  anxious  to  be  satisfied  with 
a report  from  the  servants'  hall.  He  hastily 
wrote  on  a slip  of  paper : “ Has  she  recov- 
ered T”  and  gave  the  note  to  the  man,  with 
directions  to  take  it  to  Lady  Janet. 

“ Did  you  hear  what  I said  ?”  Grace  in- 
quired, while  the  messenger  was  absent  in 
the  dining-room. 

“ I will  answer  you  directly,”  said  Julian. 

The  servant  appeared  again  as  he  spoke, 
with  some  lines  in  pencil  written  by  Lady 
J anet  on  the  back  of  J ulian's  note.  “ Thank 
God,  we  have  revived  her.  In  a few  minutes 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  her  to  her  room.” 

The  nearest  way  to  Mercy's  room  was 
through  the  library.  Grace’s  immediate  re- 
moval had  now  become  a necessity  which 
was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Julian  addressed 
himself  to  meeting  the  difficulty  the  instant 
he  was  left  alone  with  Grace. 

“Listen  to  me,”  he  said.  “The  cab  is 
waiting,  and  I have  my  last  words  to  say  to 
you.  You  are  now  (thanks  to  the  consul’s 
recommendation)  in  my  care.  Decide  at 
once  whether  you  will  remain  under  my 
charge,  or  whether  you  will  transfer  your- 
self to  the  charge  of  the  police.” 

Grace  started.  “What  do  you  meauT” 
she  asked,  angrily. 

“ If  you  wish  to  remain  under  my  charge,” 
Julian  proceeded,  “you  will  accompany  me 
at  once  to  the  cab.  In  that  case  I will  un- 
dertake to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing  your  story  to  my  own  lawyer.  He  will 
be  a fitter  person  to  advise  you  than  I am. 
Nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe  that  the 
lady  whom  you  have  accused  has  commit- 
ted, or  is  capable  of  committing,  such  a 
fraud  as  you  charge  her  with.  You  will 
hear  what  the  lawyer  thinks,  if  you  come 
with  me.  If  you  refuse,  I shall  have  no 
choice  but  to  send  into  the  next  room,  and 
tell  them  that  you  are  still  here.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  you  will  find  yourself  in 
charge  of  the  police.  Take  which  course 
you  like : I will  give  you  a minute  to  decide 
in.  And  remember  this,  if  I appear  to  ex- 
press myself  harshly,  it  is  your  conduct  which 
forces  me  to  speak  out.  I mean  kindly  to- 
ward you ; I am  advising  you  honestly  for 
your  good.” 

Ho  took  out  his  watch  to  count  the  min- 
ute. 

Grace  stole  one  furtive  glance  at  his 
steady,  resolute  face.  She  was  perfectly 
unmoved  by  the  manly  consideration  for 
her  which  Julian’s  last  words  had  express- 
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e<L  All  she  understood  was  that  he  was 
not  a man  to  be  trifled  with.  Future  op- 
portunities would  offer  themselves  of  re- 
turning secretly  to  the  house.  She  deter- 
mined to  yield — and  deceive  him. 

“ I am  ready  to  go,”  she  said,  rising  with 
dogged  submission.  “ Your  turn  now,”  she 
muttered  to  herself,  as  she  turned  to  the 
looking-glass  to  arrange  her  shawl.  “My 
turn  will  come.” 

Julian  advanced  toward  her,  as  if  to  offer 
her  his  arm,  and  checked  himself.  Firmly 
persuaded  as  he  was  that  her  mind  was  de- 
ranged— readily  as  he  admitted  that  she 
claimed,  in  virtue  of  her  affliction,  every  in- 
dulgence that  he  could  extend  to  her — there 
was  something  repellent  to  him  at  that  mo- 
ment in  the  bare  idea  of  touching  her.  The 
image  of  the  beautiful  creature  who  was  the 
object  of  her  monstrous  accusation — the  im- 
age of  Mercy  as  she  lay  helpless  for  a mo- 
ment in  his  arms— was  vivid  in  his  mind 
while  he  opened  the  door  that  led  into  the 
hall,  and  drew  back  to  let  Grace  pass  out 
before  him.  He  left  the  servant  to  help  her 
into  the  cab.  The  man  respectfully  address- 
ed him  as  he  took  his  seat  opposite  to  Grace. 

“ I am  ordered  to  say  that  your  room  is 
ready,  Sir,  and  that  her  ladyship  expects 
you  to  dinner.” 

Absorbed  in  the  events  which  had  follow- 
ed his  aunt’s  invitation,  Julian  had  forgot- 
ten his  engagement  to  stay  at  Mablethorpe 
House.  Could  he  return,  knowing  his  own 
heart  os  he  now  knew  it  ? Could  he  honorably 
remain,  perhaps  for  weeks  together,  in  Mer- 
cy’s society,  conscious  as  he  now  was  of  the 
impression  which  she  had  produced  on  him  ? 
No.  The  one  honorable  course  that  he  could 
take  was  to  find  an  excuse  for  withdrawing 
from  his  engagement.  “Beg  her  ladyship 
not  to  wait  dinner  for  me,”  he  said.  “ I will 
write  and  make  my  apologies.”  The  cab 
drove  off.  The  wondering  servant  wait- 
ed on  the  door-step,  looking  after  it.  “ I 
wouldn’t  stand  in  Mr.  Julian’s  shoes  for 
something,”  he  thought,  with  his  mind  run- 
ning on  the  difficulties  of  the  young  clergy- 
man’s position.  “ There  she  is  along  with 
him  in  the  cab.  What  is  he  going  to  do 
with  her  after  that  f ’ 

Julian  himself,  if  it  had  been  put  to  him 
at  the  moment,  could  not  have  answered  the 
question. 


Lady  Janet’s  anxiety  was  far  from  being 
relieved  when  Mercy  had  been  restored  to 
her  senses  and  conducted  to  her  own  room. 

Mercy’s  mind  remained  in  a condition  of 
unreasoning  alarm,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remove.  Over  and  over  again  she  was  told 
that  the  woman  who  had  terrified  her  had 
left  the  house,  and  would  never  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  it  more.  Over  and  over  again 
she  was  assured  that  the  stranger’s  frantic 
assertions  were  regarded  by  every  body 


about  her  as  unworthy  of  a moment's  seri- 
ous attention.  She  persisted  in  doubting 
whether  they  were  telling  her  the  truth.  A 
shocking  distrust  of  her  friends  seemed  to 
possess  her.  She  shrank  when  Lady  Janet 
approached  the  bedside.  She  shuddered 
when  Lady  Janet  kissed  her.  She  flatly  re- 
fused to  let  Horace  see  her.  She  asked  the 
strangest  questions  about  Julian  Gray,  and 
shook  her  head  suspiciously  when  they  told 
her  thpt  he  was  absent  from  the  house.  At 
intervals  she  hid  her  face  in  the  bedclothes 
and  murmured  to  herself  piteously,  “Oh, 
what  shall  I dot  What  shall  I do T”  At 
other  times  her  one  petition  was  to  be  left 
alone.  “ I want  nobody  in  my  room” — that 
was  her  sullen  cry — “ nobody  in  my  room.” 

The  evening  advanced  and  brought  with 
it  no  change  for  the  better.  Lady  Janet,  by 
the  advice  of  Horace,  sent  for  her  own  med- 
ical adviser. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  The  symp- 
toms, he  said,  indicated  a serious  shock  to 
the  nervous  system.  He  wrote  a sedative 
prescription;  and  he  gave  (with  a happy 
choice  of  language)  some  sound  and  safe  ad- 
vice. It  amounted  briefly  to  this:  “.Take 
her  away,  and  try  the  sea-side.”  Lady  Jan- 
et’s customary  energy  acted  on  the  advice 
without  a moment’s  needless  delay.  She 
gave  the  necessary  directions  for  packing 
the  trunks  overnight,  and  decided  on  leav- 
ing Mablethorpe  House  with  Mercy  the  next 
morning. 

Shortly  after  the  doctor  had  taken  his  de- 
parture a letter  from  Julian,  addressed  to 
Lady  Janet,  was  delivered  by  private  mes- 
senger. 

Beginning  with  the  necessary  apologies 
for  the  writer’s  absence,  the  letter  proceeded 
in  these  terms : 

“ Before  I permitted  my  companion  to  see 
the  lawyer,  I felt  the  necessity  of  consulting 
him  as  to  my  present  position  toward  her 
first. 

“ I told  him — what  I thiuk  it  only  right 
to  repeat  to  you — that  I do  not  feel  justified 
in  acting  on  my  own  opinion  that  her  mind 
is  deranged.  In  the  case  of  this  friendless 
woman  I want  medical  authority,  and,  more 
even  than  that,  I want  some  positive  proof, 
to  satisfy  my  conscience  as  well  as  to  con- 
firm my  view. 

“ Finding  me  obstinate  on  this  point,  the 
lawyer  undertook  to  consult  a physician 
accustomed  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
on  my  behalf. 

“ After  sending  a message  and  receiving 
the  answer,  he  said,  1 Bring  the  lady  here — 
in  half  an  hour ; she  shall  tell  her  story  to 
the  doctor  instead  of  telling  it  to  me.’  The 
proposal  rather  staggered  me ; I asked  how 
it  was  possible  to  induce  her  to  do  that. 
He  laughed  and  answered,  4 I shall  present 
the  doctor  as  my  senior  partner ; my  senior 
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partner  will  be  the  very  man  to  advise  her.’ ! 
You  know  that  I hate  all  deception,  even 
where  the  end  in  view  appears  to  justify  it. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no 
other  alternative  than  to  let  the  lawyer 
take  his  own  course,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
delay  which  might  be  followed  by  serious 
results. 

“ I waited  in  a room  by  myself  (feeling 
very  uneasy,  I own)  until  the  doctor  joined 
me  after  the  interview  was  over.  9 

“ His  opinion  is,  briefly,  this : 

“ After  careful  examination  of  the  unfor- 
tunate creature,  he  thinks  that  there  are 
unmistakably  symptoms  of  mental  aberra- 
tion. But  how  far  the  mischief  has  gone, 
and  whether  her  case  is,  or  is  not,  sufficient- 
ly grave  to  render  actual  restraint  neces- 
sary, he  can  not  positively  say,  in  our  pres- 
ent state  of  ignorance  as  to  facts. 

“ ‘Thus  far,’  he  observed,  * we  know  noth- 
ing of  that  part  of  her  delusion  which  relates 
to  Mercy  Merrick.  The  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, in  this  case,  is  to  be  found  there.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  lady  that  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  consul  at  Mannheim  are  far  from 
being  conclusive.  Furnish  me  with  satis- 
factory evidence  either  that  there  is,  or  is 
not,  such  a person  really  in  existence  as 
Mercy  Merrick,  and  I will  give  you  a pos- 
itive opinion  on  the  case  whenever  you 
choose  to  ask  for  it.’ 

“ Those  words  have  decided  me  on  start- 
ing for  the  Continent  and  renewing  the 
search  for  Mercy  Merrick. 

“ My  friend  the  lawyer  wonders  jocosely 
whether  / am  in  my  right  senses.  His  ad- 
vice is  that  I should  apply  to  the  nearest 
magistrate,  and  relieve  you  and  myself  of 
all  further  trouble  in  that  way. 

“ Perhaps  you  agree  with  him  f My  dear 
aunt  (as  you  have  often  said),  I do  nothing 
like,  other  people.  I am  interested  in  this 
case.  I can  not  abandon  a forlorn  woman 
w ho  has  been  confided  to  me  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  straugers,  so  long  as  there  is 
any  hope  of  my  making  discoveries  which 
may  be  instrumental  in  restoring  her  to  her- 
self— perhaps,  also,  in  restoring  her  to  her 
friends. 

“ I start  by  the  mail  train  of  to-night. 
My  plan  is  to  go  first  to  Mannheim  and  con- 
sult with  the  consul  and  the  hospital  doc- 
tors ; then  to  find  my  way  to  the  German 
surgeon  and  to  question  him ; and,  that 
done,  to  make  the  last  and  hardest  effort  of 
ail — the  effort  to  trace  the  French  ambu- 
lance and  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Mercy 
Merrick. 

“ Immediately  on  my  return  I will  wait 
on  you,  and  tell  you  what  I have  accom- 
plished, or  how  I have  failed. 

“In  the  mean  while,  pray  be  under  no 
alarm  about  the  reappearance  of  this  un- 
happy woman  at  your  house.  She  is  fully 
occupied  in  writing  (at  my  suggestion)  to 


her  friends  in  Canada ; and  she  is  under  the 
care  of  the  landlady  at  her  lodgings — an  ex- 
perienced and  trustworthy  person,  who  has 
satisfied  the  doctor  as  well  as  myself  of  her 
fitness  for  the  charge  that  she  has  under- 
taken. 

“Pray  mention  this  to  Miss  Roseberry 
(whenever  you  think  it  desirable),  with  the 
respectful  expression  of  my  sympathy,  and 
of  my  best  wishes  for  her  speedy  restoration 
to  health.  And  once  more  forgive  me  for 
failing,  under  stress  of  necessity,  to  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  Mablethorpe  House.” 

Lady  Janet  closed  Julian’s  letter,  feeling 
far  from  satisfied  with  it.  She  sat  for  a 
while,  pondering  over  what  her  nephew 
had  written  to  her. 

“ One  of  two  things,”  thought  the  quick- 
witted old  lady.  “Either  the  lawyer  is 
right,  and  Julian  is  a fit  companion  for  the 
madwoman  whom  he  has  taken  under  his 
charge,  or  he  has  some  second  motive  for 
this  absurd  journey  of  his  which  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  mentioning  in  his 
letter.  What  can  the  motive  be  f” 

At  intervals  during  the  night  that  ques- 
tion recurred  to  her  ladyship  again  and 
again.  The  utmost  exercise  of  her  inge- 
nuity failing  to  answer  it,  her  one  resource 
left  was  to  wait  patiently  for  Jnlian’s  re- 
turn, and,  in  her  own  favorite  phrase,  to 
“ have  it  out  of  him”  then. 

The  next  morning  Lady  Janet  and  her 
adopted  daughter  left  Mablethorpe  House 
for  Brighton ; Horace  (who  had  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  accompany  them)  being  sen- 
tenced to  remain  in  London  by  Mercy’s  ex- 
press desire.  Why — nobody  could  guess; 
and  Mercy  refused  to  say. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ENTER  JULIAN. 

A week  has  passed.  The  scene  opens 
again  in  the  dining-room  at  Mablethorpe 
House. 

The  hospitable  table  bears  once  more  its 
burden  of  good  things  for  lunch.  But,  on 
this  occasion,  Lady  Janet  sits  alone.  Her 
attention  is  divided  between  reading  her 
newspaper  and  feeding  her  cat.  The  cat 
is  a sleek  and  splendid  creature.  He  carries 
an  erect  tail.  He  rolls  luxuriously  on  the 
soft  carpet.  He  approaches  his  mistress  in  y 
a series  of  coquettish  curves.  He  smells 
with  dainty  hesitation  at  the  choicest  mor- 
sels  that  can  be  offered  to  him.  The  music- 
al monotony  of  his  purring  falls  soothingly 
on  her  ladyship’s  car.  She  stops  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a leading  article  and  looks  with  a care- 
worn face  at  the  happy  cat.  “ Upon  my  hon- 
or,” cries  Lady  Janet,  thinking,  in  her  invet- 
erately  ironical  manner,  of  the  cares  that 
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trouble  her,  “ all  things  considered,  Tom,  I 
wish  I was  You !”  # 

The  cat  starts — not  at  his  mistress’s  com- 
plimentary apostrophe,  but  at  a knock  at 
the  door,  which  follows  close  upon  it.  Lady 
Janet  says,  carelessly  enough,  “ Come  in 
looks  round  listlessly  to  see  who  it  is ; and 
starts,  like  the  cat,  when  the  door  opens  and 
discloses — Julian  Gray! 

“ You — or  your  ghost  V 9 she  exclaims. 

She  has  noticed  already  that  Julian  is 
paler  than  usual,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing iu  his  manner  at  once  uneasy  and 
subdued — highly  uncharacteristic  of  him  at 
other  times.  He  takes  a seat  by  her  side, 
and  kisses  her  hand.  But — for  the  first  time 
in  his  aunt’s  experience  of  him — he  refuses 
the  good  things  on  the  luncheon-table,  and 
he  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  cat ! That  neg- 
lected animal  takes  refuge  on  Lady  Janet’s 
lap.  Lady  Janet,  with  her  eyes  fixed  expect- 
antly on  her  nephew  (determining  to  “ have 
it  out  of  him”  at  the  first  opportunity)  waits 
to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself. 
Julian  has  no  alternative  but  to  break  the 
silence,  and  tell  his  story  as  he  best  may. 

“ I got  back  from  the  Continent  last  night,” 
he  began.  “ And  I come  here,  as  I prom- 
ised, to  report  myself  on  my  return.  How 
does  your  ladyship  do  ? How  is  Miss  Rose- 
berry  f ” 

Lady  Janet  laid  an  indicative  finger  on 
the  lace  pelerine  which  ornamented  the  up- 
per part  of  her  dress.  “ Here  is  the  old  lady, 
well,”  she  answered — and  pointed  next  to 
the  room  above  them.  “ And  there,”  she 
added,  “ is  the  young  lady,  ill.  Is  any  thing 
the  matter  with  you , Julian  T” 

“Perhaps  I am  a little  tired  after  my  jour- 
ney. Never  mind  me.  Is  Miss  Roseberry 
still  suffering  from  the  shock  f” 

“ What  else  should  she  be  suffering  from  T 
I will  never  forgive  you,  Julian,  for  bringing 
that  crazy  impostor  into  ray  house.” 

“ My  dear  aunt,  when  I was  the  innocent 
means  of  bringing  her  here  I had  no  idea  that 
such  a person  as  Miss  Roseberry  was  in  ex- 
istence. Nobody  laments  what  has  hap- 
pened more  sincerely  than  I do.  Have  you 
had  medical  advice  !” 

“ I took  her  to  the  sea-side  a week  since 
by  medical  advice.” 

“ Has  t he  change  of  air  done  her  no  good  !” 

“ None  whatever.  If  any  thing,  the  change 
of  air  has  made  her  worse.  Sometimes  she 
sits  for  hours  together,  as  pale  as  death,  with- 
out looking  at  any  thing,  and  without  utter- 
ing a word.  Sometimes  she  brightens  up,  and 
seems  as  if  she  was  eager  to  say  something ; 
aud  then,  Heaven  only  knows  why,  checks 
herself  suddenly  as  if  she  was  afraid  to  speak. 
I could  support  that.  But  what  cuts  me  to 
the  heart,  Julian,  is,  that  she  does  not  appear 
to  trust  me  and  to  love  me  as  she  did.  She 
seems  to  be  doubtful  of  me ; she  seems  to  be 


frightened  of  me.  If  I did  not  know  that  it 
was  simply  impossible  that  such  a thing  could 
be,  I should  really  think  she  suspected  me 
of  believing  what  that  wretch  said  of  her. 
In  one  word  (and  between  ourselves),  I be- 
gin to  fear  she  will  never  get  over  the  fright 
which  caused  that  fainting-fit.  There  is  se- 
rious mischief  somewhere ; and  try  as  I may 
to  discover  it,  it  is  mischief  beyond  my  find- 
ing.” 

“ Can  the  doctor  do  nothing  T” 

Lady  Janet’s  bright  black  eyes  answered 
before  she  replied  in  words,  with  a look  of 
supreme  contempt. 

“The  doctor !”  she  repeated,  disdainfully. 
“ I brought  Grace  back  last  night  in  sheer 
I despair,  and  I sent  for  the  doctor  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession ; he 
is  said  to  be  making  ten  thousand  a year; 
and  he  knows  no  more  about  it  than  I do.  I 
am  quite  serious.  The  great  physician  has 
just  gone  away  with  two  guineas  in  his 
pocket.  One  guinea  for  advising  me  to  keep 
her  quiet ; another  guinea  for  telling  me  to 
trust  to  time.  Do  you  wonder  how  ho  gets 
on  at  this  rate  f My  dear  boy,  they  all  get  on 
in  the  same  way.  The  medical  profession 
thrives  on  two  incurable  diseases  in  these 
modem  days — a He-disease  and  a She-dis- 
ease.  She-disease — nervous  depression ; He- 
disease — suppressed  gout.  Remedies,  one 
guinea  if  you  go  to  the  doctor ; two  guiueas 
if  the  doctor  goes  to  you.  I might  have 
bought  a new  bonnet,”  cried  her  ladyship,  in- 
dignantly, “ with  the  money  I have  given  to 
that  man!  Let  us  change  the  subject.  I 
lose  my  temper  when  I think  of  it.  Be- 
sides, I want  to  know  something.  Why  did 
you  go  abroad  f ” 

At  that  plain  question  Julian  looked  un- 
affectedly surprised.  “ I wrote  to  explain,” 
he  said.  “ Have  you  not  received  my  let- 
ter!” 

“ Oh,  I got  your  letter.  It  was  long  enough, 
in  ail  conscience ; and,  long  as  it  was,  it  didn’t 
tell  me  the  one  thing  I wanted  to  know.” 

“ What  is  the  i one  thing  f’  ” 

Lady  Janet’s  reply  pointed — not  too  pal- 
pably at  first — at  that  second  motive  for  Ju- 
lian’s journey  which  she  had  suspected  Ju- 
lian of  concealing  from  her. 

“ I want  to  know,”  she  said,  “ why  you 
troubled  yourself  to  make  your  inquiries  on 
the  Continent  in  person  t You  know  where 
my  old  courier  is  to  be  found.  You  have 
yourself  pronounced  him  to  be  the  most  in- 
telligent and  trustworthy  of  men.  Answer 
me  honestly,  could  you  not  have  sent  him 
in  your  place  f” 

“ I might  have  sent  him,”  Julian  admitted, 
a little  reluctantly. 

“ You  might  have  sent  the  courier — and 
you  were  under  an  engagement  to  stay  here 
as  my  guest.  Answer  me  honestly  once  more. 
Why  did  you  go  away  T” 

Julian  hesitated.  Lady  Janet  paused  for 
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his  reply,  with  the  air  of  a woman  who  was 
prepared  to  wait  (if  necessary)  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

“ I had  a reason  of  my  own  for  going,”  Ju- 
lian said  at  last. 

“ Yes  ?”  rejoined  Lady  Janet,  prepared  to 
wait  (if  necessary)  till  the  next  morning. 

“A  reason,”  Julian  resumed,  “which  I 
would  rather  not  mention.” 

“Oh!”  said  Lady  Janet.  “Another  mys- 
tery— eh  T And  another  woman  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  no  doubt.  Thank  you — that  will 
do — I am  sufficiently  answered.  No  wonder, 
as  a clergyman,  that  you  look  a little  con- 
fused. There  is  perhaps  a certain  grace, 
under  the  circumstances,  in  looking  con- 
fused. We  will  change  the  subject  again. 
You  stay  here,  of  course,  now  you  have  come 
back?” 

Once  more  the  famous  pulpit  orator  seem- 
ed to  fiud  himself  in  the  inconceivable  pre- 
dicament of  not  knowing  what  to  say.  Once 
more  Lady  Janet  looked  resigned  to  wait  (if 
necessary)  until  the  middle  of  next  week. 

Julian  took  refuge  in  an  answer  worthy 
of  the  most  commonplace  man  on  the  face 
of  the  civilized  earth. 

“ I beg  your  ladyship  to  accept  my  thanks 
and  my  excuses,”  he  said. 

Lady  Janet’s  many-ringed  fingers  mechan- 
ically stroking  the  cat  in  her  lap,  began  to 
stroke  him  the  wrong  way.  Lady  Janet’s 
inexhaustible  patience  showed  signs  of  fail- 
ing her  at  last. 

“ Mighty  t civil,  I am  sure,”  she  said. 
“Make  it  complete.  Say,  Mr.  Julian  Gray 
presents  his  compliments  to  Lady  Janet  Roy, 
and  regrets  that  a previous  engagement — 
Julian!”  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  sudden- 
ly pushing  the  cat  off  her  lap,  and  fling- 
ing her  last  pretense  of  good  temper  to  the 
winds — “Julian,  I am  not  to  be  trifled  with ! 
There  is  but  one  explanation  of  your  con- 
duct— you  are  evidently  avoiding  my  house. 
Is  there  somebody  you  dislike  in  it  ? Is  it 
me?” 

Julian  intimated  by  a gesture  that  his 
aunt’s  last  question  was  absurd.  (The  much- 
injured  cat  elevated  his  back,  waved  his  tail 
slowly,  walked  to  the  fire-place,  and  honored 
the  rug  by  taking  a seat  on  it.) 

Lady  Jauet  persisted.  “ Is  it  Grace  Rose- 
berry  ?”  she  asked  next. 

Even  Julian’s  patience  began  to  show 
signs  of  yielding.  His  manner  assumed  a 
sudden  decision,  his  voice  rose  a tone  louder. 

“Yon  insist  on  knowing?”  he  said.  “It 
is  Miss  Roseberry.” 

“You  don’t  like  her?”  cried  Lady  Janet, 
with  a sudden  burst  of  angry  surprise. 

Julian  broke  out,  on  his  side:  “If  I see 
any  more  of  her,”  he  answered,  the  rare  col- 
or mounting  passionately  in  his  cheeks,  “ I 
shall  bo  the  unhappiest  man  living.  If  I 
see  any  more  of  her,  I shall  be  false  to  my 
old  friend,  who  is  to  marry  her.  Keep  us 
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apart.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  peace 
of  mind,  keep  us  apast.” 

Unutterable  amazement  expressed  itself 
in  his  aunt’s  lifted  hands.  Ungovernable 
curiosity  uttered  itself  in  his  aunt’s  next 
words. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  in 
love  with  Grace?” 

Julian  sprang  restlessly  to  his  feet,  and 
disturbed  the  cat  at  the  fire-place.  (The  cat 
left  the  room.) 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  tell  you,”  he  said ; 
“ I can’t  realize  it  to  myself.  No  other  wom- 
an has  ever  roused  the  feeling  in  me  which 
this  woman  seems  to  have  called  to  life  in 
an  instant.  In  the  hope  of  forgetting  her 
I broke  my  engagement  here;  I purposely 
seized  the  opportunity  of  making  those  in- 
quiries abroad.  Quite  useless.  I think  of 
her,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  I see  her 
and  hear  her,  at  this  moment,  as  plainly  as  I 
see  and  hear  you.  She  has  made  herself  a 
part  of  myself.  I don’t  understand  my  life 
without  her.  My  power  of  will  seems  to  be 
gone.  I said  to  myself  this  morning,  ‘ I will 
write  to  my  aunt ; I won’t  go  back  to  Mable- 
tliorpe  House.’  Here  I am  in  Mablethorpe 
House,  with  a mean  subterfuge  to  justify 
me  to  my  own  conscience.  ' 4 I owe  it  to  my 
aunt  to  call  on  my  aunt.’  That  is  what  I 
said  to  myself  on  the  way  here ; and  I was 
secretly  hoping  every  step  of  the  way  that 
she  would  come  into  the  room  when  I got 
here.  I am  hoping  it  now.  And  she  is  en- 
gaged to  Horace  Holmcroft — to  my  oldest 
friend,  to  my  best  friend ! Am  I an  infer- 
nal rascal?  or  am  I a weak  fool?  God 
knows — I don’t.  Keep  my  secret,  aunt.  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself;  I used  to 
think  I was  made  of  better  stuff  than  this. 
Don’t  say  a word  to  Horace.  I must,  and 
will,  conquer  it.  Let  me  go.” 

He  snatched  up  his  hat.  Lady  Janet,  ris- 
ing with  the  activity  of  a young  woman,  pur- 
sued him  across  the  room,  and  stopped  him 
at  the  door.  . 

“ No,”  answered  the  resolute  ola  lady,  “ I 
won’t  let  you  go.  Como  back  with  me.” 

As  she  said  those  words  she  noticed  with 
a certain  fond  pride  the  brilliant  color  mount- 
ing in  bis  cheeks — the  flashing  brightness 
which  lent  an  added  lustre  to  his  eyes.  He 
had  never,  to  her  mind,  looked  so  handsome 
before.  She  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  to 
the  chairs  which  they  had  just  left.  It  was 
shocking,  it  was  wrong  (she  mentally  ad- 
mitted) to  look  on  Mercy,  under  the  circum- 
stances, with  any  other  eye  than  the  eye  of 
a brother  or  a friend.  In  a clergyman  (per- 
haps) doubly  shocking,  doubly  wrong.  But, 
with  all  her  respect  for  the  vested  interests 
of  Horace,  Lady  Janet  could  not  blame  Ju- 
lian. Worse  still,  she  was  privately  conscious 
that  he  had,  somehow  or  other,  risen,  rather 
than  fallen,  in  her  estimation  within  the  last 
minute  or  two.  Who  could  deny  that  her 
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adopted  daughter  was  a charming  creature  ? 
Who  could  wonder  if  a man  of  refined  tastes 
admired  her  ? Upon  the  whole,  her  lady- 
ship humanely  decided  that  her  nephew  was 
rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  What 
daughter  of  Eve  (no  matter  whether  she 
was  seventeen  or  seventy)  could  have  hon- 
estly arrived  at  any  other  conclusion  T Do 
what  a man  may — let  him  commit  any  thing 
he  likes,  from  an  error  to  a crime — so  long 
as  there  is  a woman  at  the  bottom  of  it,  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  pardon  for  him 
in  every  other  woman’s  heart.  " Sit  down,” 
said  Lady  Janet,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself; 
" and  don’t  talk  in  that  horrible  way  again. 
A man,  Julian — especially  a famous  man 
like  you — ought  to  know  how  to  control 
himself.” 


Julian  burst  out  laughing  bitterly. 

" Send  up  stairs  for  my  self-control,”  he 
said.  “ It’s  in  her  possession — not  in  mine. 
Good-morning,  aunt.” 

He  rose  from  his  chair.  Lady  Janet  in- 
stantly pushed  him  back  into  it. 

" I insist  on  your  staying  here,”  she  said, 
" if  it  is  only  for  a few  minutes  longer.  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

" Does  it  refer  to  Miss  Roseberry  ?” 

"It  refers  to  the  hateful  woman  who 
frightened  Miss  Roseberry.  Now  are  you 
satisfied  ?” 

Julian  bowed,  and  settled  himself  in  his 
chair. 

"I  don’t  much  like  to  acknowledge  it,” 
his  aunt  went  on.  "But  I want  you  to 
understand  that  I have  something  really 
Berious  to  speak  about,  for  once  in  a way. 
Julian ! that  wretch  not  only  frightens 
Grace — she  actually  frightens  me.” 

" Frightens  you  ? She  is  quite  harmless, 
poor  thing.” 

"‘Poor  thing!’”  repeated  Lady  Janet. 
“ Did  you  say  i poor  thing  ?’  ” 

“ Yes.” 

" Is  it  possible  that  you  pity  her  !” 

" From  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

The  old  lady’s  temper  gave  way  again  at 
that  reply.  " I hate  a man  who  can’t  hate 
any  body !”  she  burst  out.  " If  you  had  been 
an  ancient  Roman,  Julian,  I believe  you 
would  have  pitied  Nero  himself.” 

Julian  cordially  agreed  with  her.  "I 
believe  I should,”  he  said,  quietly.  " All 
sinners,  my  dear  aunt,  are  more  or  less  mis- 
erable sinners.  Nero  must  have  been  one 
of  the  wretchedest  of  mankind.” 

" Wretched !”  exclaimed  Lady  Janet. 
" Nero  wretched ! A man  who  committed 
robbery,  arson,  and  murder  to  his  own  vio- 
lin accompaniment — only  wretched ! What 
next,  I wonder?  When  modern  philan- 
thropy begins  to  apologize  for  Nero,  modern 
philanthropy  has  arrived  at  a pretty  pass 
indeed!  We  shall  hear  next  that  Bloody 
Queen  Mary  was  as  playful  as  a kitten ; 
and  if  poor  dear  Henry  the  Eighth  carried 
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any  thing  to  an  extreme,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  domestic  virtues.  Ah,  how  I hate 
cant!  What  were  we  talking  about  just 
now  ? You  wander  from  the  subject,  Juli- 
an ; you  are  what  I call  bird-witted.  I pro- 
test I forget  what  I wanted  to  say  to  you. 
No,  I won’t  be  reminded  of  it.  I may  be  an 
old  woman,  but  I am  not  in  my  dotage  yet ! 
Why  do  you  sit  there  staring  ? Have  you 
nothing  to  say  for  yourself?  Of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  have  you  lost  the  use  of 
your  tongue  ?” 

Julian’s  excellent  temper  and  accurate  . 
knowledge  of  his  aunt’s  character  exactly 
fitted  him  to  calm  the  rising  storm.  He 
contrived  to  lead  Lady  Janet  insensibly 
back  to  the  lost  subject  by  dextrous  refer- 
ence to  a narrative  which  he  had  thus  far 
left  untold — the  narrative  of  his  adventures 
on  the  Continent. 

" I have  a great  deal  to  say,  aunt,”  he  re- 
plied. " I have  not  yet  told  you  of  my  dis- 
coveries abroad.” 

Lady  Janet  instantly  took  the  bait. 

" I knew  there  was  something  forgotten,” 
she  said.  " You  have  been  all  this  time  in 
the  house,  and  you  have  told  ine  nothing. 
Begin  directly.” 

Patient  Julian  began. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COMING  EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS 

BEFORE.  * 

" I went  first  to  Mannheim,  Lady  Janet, 
as  I told  you  I should  in  my  letter,  and  I 
heard  all  that  the  consul  and  tho  hospital 
doctors  could  tell  me.  No  new  fact  of  the 
slightest  importance  turned  up.  I got  my 
directions  for  finding  the  German  surgeon, 
and  I set  forth  to  try  what  I could  make 
next  of  the  man  who  had  performed  the 
operation.  On  the  question  of  his  patient’s 
identity  he  had  (as  a perfect  stranger  to  her) 
nothing  to  tell  me.  On  the  question  of  her 
mental  condition,  however,  he  made  a very 
important  statement.  He  owned  to  me  that 
he  had  operated  on  another  person  injured 
by  a shell-wdund  on  the  head  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  and  that  the  patient  (recover- 
ing also  in  this  case)  recovered — mad.  That 
is  a remarkable  admission ; don’t  you  think 
so?” 

Lady  Janet’s  temper  had  hardly  been  al- 
lowed time  enough  to  subside  to  its  custom- 
ary level. 

"Very  remarkable,  I dare  say,”  she  an- 
swered, " to  people  who  feel  any  doubt  of 
this  pitiable  lady  of  yours  being  mad.  I 
feel  no  doubt — and,  thus  far,  I find  your  ac- 
count of  yourself,  Julian,  tiresome  in  the 
extreme.  Get  on  to  the  end.  Did  you  lay 
your  hand  on  Mercy  Merrick  ?” 

"No.” 
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“ Did  you  hear  any  thing  of  her  V1 

“ Nothing.  Difficulties  beset  me  on  every 
side.  The  French  ambulance  had  shared  in 
the  disasters  of  France — it  was  broken  up. 
The  wounded  Frenchmen  were  prisoners 
somewhere  in  Germany,  nobody  knew  where. 
The  French  surgeon  had  been  killed  in  ac- 
tion. His  assistants  were  scattered — most 
likely  in  hiding.  I began  to  despair  of  mak- 
ing any  discovery,  when  accident  threw  in 
my  way  two  Prussian  soldiers  who  had  been 
in  the  French  cottage.  They  confirmed  what 
the  German  surgeon  told  the  consul,  and  what 
Horace  himself  told  me,  namely,  that  no  nurse 
in  a black  dress  was  to  be  seen  in  the  place. 
If  there  had  been  such  a person,  she  would 
certainly  (the  Prussians  informed  me)  have 
been  found  in  attendance  on  the  injured 
Frenchmen.  The  cross  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
protect  her : no  woman  wearing  that  badge 
of  honor  would  have  disgraced  herself  by 
abandoning  the  wounded  men  before  the 
Germans  entered  the  place.” 

“ In  short,”  interposed  Lady  Janet,  “ there 
is  no  such  person  as  Mercy  Merrick.” 

“I  can  draw  no  other  conclusion,”  said 
Julian,  “ unless  the  English  doctor’s  idea  is 
the  right  one.  After  hearing  what  I have 
just  told  you,  he  thinks  the  woman  herself 
is  Mercy  Merrick.” 

Lady  Janet  held  up  her  hand  as  a sign 
that  she  had  an  objection  to  make  here. 

“ You  and  the  doctor  seem  to  have  settled 
every  thing  to  your  entire  satisfaction  on 
%oth  sides,”  she  said.  “ But  there  is  one  dif- 
ficulty that  you  have  neither  of  you  account- 
ed for  yet.” 

“What  is  it,  aunt  ?” 

“You  talk  glibly  enough,  Julian,  about 
this  woman’s  mad  assertion  that  Grace  is 
the  missing  nurse,  and  that  she  is  Grace. 
But  you  have  not  explained  yet  how  the 
idea  first  got  into  her  head;  and,  more 
than  that,  how  it  is  that  she  is  acquaint- 
ed with  my  name  and  address,  and  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  Grace’s  papers  and  Grace’s 
affairs.  These  things  are  a puzzle  to  a 
person  of  my  average  intelligence.  Can 
your  clever  friend,  the  doctor,  account  for 
themf”  * 

“ Shall  I tell  you  what  he  said  when  I saw 
him  this  morning  ?” 

“ Will  it  take  long  f” 

“ It  will  take  about  a minute.” 

“ You  agreeably  surprise  me.  Go  on.” 

“ You  want  to  know  how  she  gained  her 
knowledge  of  your  name  and  of  Miss  Roseber- 
ry’s affairs,”  Julian  resumed.  “The  doctor 
says  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  Miss  l^ose- 
berry  must  have  spoken  of  you  and  of  her 
own  affairs,  while  she  and  the  stranger  were 
together  in  the  French  cottage ; or  the  stran- 
ger must  have  obtained  access  privately  to 
Mias  Roseberry’s  papers.  Do  you  agree  so 
far?” 


Lady  Janet  began  to  feel  interested  for 
the  first  time. 

“ Perfectly,”  she  said.  “ I have  no  doubt 
Grace  rashly  talked  of  matters  which  an  old- 
er and  wiser  person  would  have  kept  to  her- 
self.” 

“ Very  good.  Do  you  also  agree  that  the 
last  idea  in  the  woman’s  mind  when  she  was 
struck  by  the  shell  might  have  been  (quite 
probably)  the  idea  of  Miss  Roseberry’s  iden- 
tity and  Miss  Roseberry’B  affairs  ? You  think 
it  likely  enough  ? Well,  what  happens  after 
that  ? The  wounded  woman  is  brought  to 
life  by  an  operation,  and  she  becomes  de- 
lirious in  the  hospital  at  Mannheim.  Dur- 
ing her  delirium  the  idea  of  Miss  Roseber- 
ry’s identity  ferments  in  her  brain,  and  as- 
sumes its  present  perverted  form.  In  that 
form  it  still  remains.  As  a necessary  con- 
sequence, she  persists  in  reversing  the  two 
identities.  She  says  she  is  Miss  Roseberry, 
and  declares  Miss  Roseberry  to  be  Mercy 
Merrick.  There  is  the  doctor’s  explanation. 
What  do  you  think  of  it  T” 

“ Very  ingenious,  I dare  say.  The  doctor 
doesn’t  quite  satisfy  me,  however,  for  all 
that.  I think — ” 

What  Lady  Janet  thought  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  expressed.  She  suddenly  checked 
herself,  and  held  up  her  hand  for  the  second 
time. 

“Another  objection?”  inquired  Julian. 

“Hold  your  tongue!”  cried  the  old  lady. 
“If  you  say  a word  more  I shall  loso  it 
again.” 

“ Lose  what,  aunt  ?” 

“ What  I wanted  to  say  to  you  ages  ago. 
I have  got  it  back  again — it  begins  with  a 
question.  (No  more  of  the  doctor — I have 
had  enough  of  him !)  Where  is  6he — your 
pitiable  lady,  my  crazy  wretch — where  is  she 
now  ? Still  in  London  ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ And  still  at  large  ?” 

“ Still  with  the  landlady,  at  her  lodgings.” 

“Very  well.  Now  answer  me  this! 
What  is  to  prevent  her  from  making  anoth- 
er attempt  to  force  her  way  (or  steal  her 
way)  into  my  house  ? How  am  I to  protect 
Grace,  how  am  I to  protect  myself,  if  she 
comes  here  again  ?” 

“ Is  that  really  what  you  wished  to  speak 
to  me  about  ?” 

“ That,  and  nothing  else.” 

They  were  both  too  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  to  look  to- 
ward the  conservatory,  and  to  notice  the  ap- 
pearance at  that  moment  of  a distant  gen- 
tleman among  the  plants  and  flowers,  who 
had  made  his  way  in  from  the  garden  out- 
side. Advancing  noiselessly  on  the  soft 
Indian  matting,  the  gentleman  ere  long  re- 
vealed himself  under  the  form  and  features 
of  Horace  Holmcroft.  Before  entering  the 
dining-room  he  paused,  fixing  his  eyes  in- 
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quisitively  on  the  back  of  Lady  Janet’s  vis- 
itor— the  back  being  all  that  he  could  see  in 
the  position  he  then  occupied.  After  a pause 
of  an  instant  the  visitor  spoke,  and  further 
uncertainty  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Horace, 
nevertheless,  made  no  movement  to  enter 
the  room.  He  had  his  own  jealous  distrust 
of  what  Julian  might  be  tempted  to  say  at 
a private  interview  with  his  aunt ; and  he 
waited  a little  longer  on  the  chance  that  his 
doubts  might  be  verified. 

“Neither  you  nor  Miss  Roseberry  need 
any  protection  from  the  poor  deluded  creat- 
ure,” Julian  went  on.  “ I have  gained  great 
influence  over  her — and  I have  satisfied  her 
that  it  is  useless  to  present  herself  here 
again.” 

“ 1^  beg  your  pardon,”  interposed  Horace, 
speaking  from  the  conservatory  door.  “ You 
have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.” 

(He  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  talk  was  not  taking  the  direction  which 
his  suspicions  had  anticipated.  And,  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  show  himself,  a hap- 
py chance  had  now  offered  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  Julian  in  the  wrong.) 

“ Good  Heavens,  Horace !”  exclaimed  Lady 
Janet.  “Where  do  you  come  from?  And 
what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I heard  at  the  lodge  that  your  ladyship 
and  Grace  had  returned  last  night,  ^nd  I 
came  in  at  once,  without  troubling  the  serv- 
ants, by  the  shortest  way.”  He  turned  to 
Julian  next.  “ The  woman  you  were  speak- 
ing of  just  now,”  he  proceeded,  “ has  been 
here  again  already  — in  Lady  Janet’s  ab- 
sence.” 

Lady  Janet  immediately  looked  at  her 
nephew.  Julian  reassured  her  by  a gesture. 

“ Impossible,”  he  said.  “ There  must  be 
some  mistake.” 

“ There  is  no  mistake,”  Horace  rejoined. 
“I  am  repeating  what  I have  just  heard 
from  the  lodge-keeper  himself.  He  hesita- 
ted to  mention  it  to  Lady  Janet  for  fear  of 
alarming  her.  Only  three  days  since  this 
person  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  for  her 
ladyship’s  address  at  the  sea-side.  Of  course 
he  refused  to  give  it.” 

“ You  hear  that,  J ulian  ?”  said  Lady  Janet. 

No  signs  of  anger  or  mortification  escaped 
Julian.  The  expression  in  his  face  at  that 
moment  was  an  expression  of  sincere  dis- 
tress. 

“ Pray  don’t  alarm  yourself,”  he  said  to 
his  aunt,  in  his  quietest  tones.  “ If  she  at- 
tempts to  annoy  you  or  Miss  Roseberry  again, 
I have  it  in  my  power  to  stop  her  instantly.” 

“ How  ?”  asked  Lady  Janet. 

“ How,  indeed !”  echoed  Horace.  “ If  we 
give  her  in  charge  to  the  police,  we  shall  be- 
come the  subject  of  a public  scandal.” 

“I  have  managed  to  avoid  all  danger  of 
scandal,”  Julian  answered;  the  expression 
of  distress  in  his  face  becoming  more  and 
more  marked  while  he  spoke.  “Before  I 


called  here  to-day  I had  a private  consulta- 
tion with  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
I have  made  certain  arrangements  at  the 
police  station  close  by.  On  receipt  of  my 
card,  an  experienced  man,  in  plain  clothes, 
will  present  himself  at  any  address  that  I 
indicate,  and  will  take  her  quietly  away. 
The  magistrate  will  hear  the  charge  in  his 
private  room,  and  will  examine  the  evidence 
which  I can  produce,  showing  that  she  is 
not  accountable  for  her  actions.  The  proper 
medical  officer  will  report  officially  on  the 
case,  and  the  law  will  place  her  under  the 
necessary  restraint.” 

Lady  Janet  and  Horace  looked  at  each 
other  in  amazement.  Julian  was,  in  their 
opinion,  the  last  man  on  earth  to  take  the 
course — at  once  sensible  and  severe — which 
Julian  had  actually  adopted.  Lady  Janet 
insisted  on  an  explanation. 

“ Why  do  I hear  of  this  now  for  the  first 
time  ?”  she  asked.  “ Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  you  had  taken  these  precautions  before  ?” 

Julian  answered  frankly  and  sadly. 

“ Because  I hoped,  aunt,  that  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  proceeding  to  extremi- 
ties. You  now  force  me  to  acknowledge 
that  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  (both  of 
whom  I have  seen  this  morning)  think,  as 
you  do,  that  she  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
was  at  their  suggestion  entirely  that  I went 
to  the  magistrate.  They  put  it  to  me 
whether  the  result  of  my  inquiries  abroad — 
unsatisfactory  as  it  may  have  been  in  other 
respects — did  not  strengthen  the  conclusion 
that  the  poor  woman’s  mind  is  deranged.  I 
felt  compelled  in  common  honesty  to  admit 
that  it  was  so.  Having  owned  this,  I was 
bound  to  take  such  precautions  as  the  law- 
yer and  the  doctor  thought  necessary.  I 
have  done  my  duty — sorely  against  my  own 
will.  It  is  weak  of  me,  I dare  say ; but  I 
can  not  bear  the  thought  of  treating  this 
afflicted  creature  harshly.  Her  delusion  is 
so  hopeless ! her  situation  is  such  a pitiable 
one !” 

His  voice  faltered.  He  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly and  took  up  his  hat.  Lady  Janet 
followed  him,  and  spoke  to  him  at  the  door. 
Horace  smiled  satirically,  and  went  to  warm 
himself  at  the  fire. 

“ Are  you  going  away,  Julian  ?” 

“ I am  only  going  to  the  lodge-keeper.  I 
want  to  give  him  a word  of  warning  in  case 
of  his  seeing  her  again.” 

“ You  will  come  back  here  ?”  (Lady  Jan- 
et lowered  her  voice  to  a whisper.)  “ There 
is  really  a reason,  Julian,  for  your  not  leav- 
ing the  house  now.” 

“ I promise  not  to  go  away,  aunt,  until  I 
have  provided  for  your  security.  If  you,  or 
your  adopted  daughter,  are  alarmed  by  an- 
other intrusion,  I give  you  my  word  of  hon- 
or my  card  shall  go  to  the  police  station, 
however  painfully  I may  feel  it  myself.” 
(He,  too,  lowered  his  voice  at  the  next 
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words. ) “In  the  mean  time,  remember  what 
I confessed  to  you  while  we  were  alone. 
For  my  sake,  let  me  see  as  little  of  Miss 
Roseberry  as  possible.  Shall  I find  you  in 
this  room  when  I come  back  f ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Alone  t” 

He  laid  a strong  emphasis,  of  look  as  well 
as  of  tone,  on  that  one  word.  Lady  Janet 
understood  what  the  emphasis  meant. 

“Are  you  really,"  she  whispered,  “as 
much  in  love  with  Grace  as  that  f” 

Julian  laid  one  hand  on  his  aunt’s  arm, 
and  pointed  with  the  other  to  Horace — 
standing  with  his  back  to  them,  warming 
his  feet  on  the  fender. 

“ Well  ?”  said  Lady  Janet. 

“ Well,”  said  Julian,  with  a smile  on  his 
lip  and  a tear  in  his  eye,  “I  never  envied 
any  man  as  I envy  him  /” 

With  those  words  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

A WOMAN’S  remorse. 

Having  warmed  his  feet  to  his  own  en- 
tire satisfaction,  Horace  turned  round  from 
the  fire-place,  and  discovered  that  he  and 
Lady  Janet  were  alone. 

“ Can  I see  Grace  f”  he  asked. 

The  easy  tone  in  which  he  put  the  ques- 
tion— a tone,  as  it  were,  of  proprietorship 
in  “Grace” — jarred  on  Lady  Janet  at  the 
moment.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
found  herself  comparing  Horace  with  Julian 
— to  Horace’s  disadvantage.  He  was  rich ; 
he  was  a gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  ; he 
bore  an  unblemished  character.  But  who 
had  the  strong  brain  ? who  had  the  great 
heart  ? Which  was  the  Man  of  the  two  ? 

“Nobody  can  see  her,”  answered  Lady 
Janet.  “ Not  even  you !” 

The  tone  of  the  reply  was  sharp,  with  a 
dash  of  irony  in  it.  But  where  is  the  mod- 
ern young  man,  possessed  of  health  and  an 
independent  income,  who  is  capable  of  un- 
derstanding that  irony  can  be  presumptuous 
enough  to  address  itself  to  him  f Horace 
(with  perfect  politeness)  declined  to  con- 
sider himself  answered. 

“Does  your  ladyship  mean  that  Miss 
Roseberry  is  in  bed  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I mean  that  Miss  Roseberry  is  in  her 
room.  I mean  that  I have  twice  tried  to 
persuade  Miss  Roseberry  to  dress  and  come 
down  stairs,  and  tried  in  vain.  I mean  that 
what  Miss  Roseberry  refuses  to  do  for  Me, 
she  is  not  likely  to  do  for  You — ” 

How  many  more  meanings  of  her  own 
Lady  Janet  might  have  gone  on  enumera- 
ting, it  is  not  easy  to  calculate.  At  her  third 
sentence  a sound  in  the  library  caught  her 
ear  through  the  incompletely  closed  door, 
and  suspended  the  next  words  on  her  lips. 


Embrace  heard  it  also.  It  was  the  rustling 
sound  (traveling  nearer  and  nearer  over  the 
library  carpet)  of  a silken  dress. 

(In  the  interval  while  a coming  event  re- 
mains in  a state  of  uncertainty,  what  is  it 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  every  English- 
man under  thirty  to  dot  His  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  ask  somebody  to  bet  on  the 
event.  He  can  no  more  resist  it  than  he 
can  resist  lifting  his  stick  or  his  umbrella, 
in  the  absence  of  a gun,  and  pretending  to 
shoot  if  a bird  flies  by  him  while  he  is  out 
for  a walk.) 

“ What  will  your  ladyship  bet  that  this  is 
not  Grace  t”  cried  Horace. 

Her  ladyship  took  no  notice  of  the  pro- 
posal ; her  attention  remained  fixed  on  the 
library  door.  The  rustling  sound  stopped 
for  a moment.  The  door  was  softly  pushed 
open.  The  false  Grace  Roseberry  entered 
the  room. 

Horace  advanced  to  meet  her,  opened  his 
lips  to  speak,  and  stopped — struck  dumb  by 
the  change  in  his  affianced  wife  since  he 
’ had  seen  her  last.  Some  terrible  oppression 
seemed  to  have  crushed  her.  It  was  as  if 
she  had  actually  shrunk  in  height  as  well  as 
in  substance.  She  walked  more  slowly  than 
usual ; she  spoke  more  rarely  than  usual,  and 
in  a lower  tone.  To  those  who  had  seen  her 
beforq  the  fatal  visit  of  the  stranger  from 
Mannheim,  it  was  the  wreck  of  the  woman 
that  now  appeared,  instead  of  the  woman 
herself.  And  yet  there  was  the  old  charm 
still  surviving  through  it  all ; the  grandeur 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  the  delicate  symmetry 
of  the  features,  the  unsought  grace  of  every 
movement — in  a word,  the  unconquerable 
beauty  which  suffering  can  not  destroy,  and 
which  time  itself  is  powerless  to  w%ar  out. 

Lady  Janet  advanced,  and  took  her  with 
hearty  kindness  by  both  hands. 

“ My  dear  child,  welcome  among  us  again ! 
You  have  come  down  stairs  to  please  met” 

She  bent  her  head  in  silent  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  so.  Lady  Janet  pointed 
to  Horace : “Here  is  somebody  who  has  been 
longing  to  see  you,  Grace.” 

She  never  looked  up;  she  stood  submis- 
sive, her  eyes  fixed  on  a little  basket  of  col- 
ored wools  which  hung  on  her  arm.  “ Thank 
you,  Lady  J anet,”  she  said,  faintly.  “ Thank 
you,  Horace.” 

Horace  placed  her  arm  in  his,  and  led  her 
to  the  sofa.  She  shivered  as  she  took  her 
seat,  and  looked  round  her.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  the  dining-room  since  the 
day  when  she  had  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  the  dead-alive. 

“ Why  do  you  come  here,  my  love  ?”  asked 
Lady  Janet.  “The  drawing-room  would 
have  been  a warmer  and  a pleasanter  place 
for  you.” 

“I  saw  a carriage  at  the  front-door.  I 
was  afraid  of  meeting  with  visitors  in  the 
drawing-room.” 
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As  she  made  that  reply,  the  servant  came 
in,  and  announced  the  visitors’  names.  Lady 
Janet  sighed  wearily.  “ I must  go  and  get 
rid  of  them,”  she  said,  resigning  herself  to 
circumstances.  “ What  will  you  do,  Grace  ?” 

“ I will  stay  here,  if  you  please.” 

“ 1 will  keep  her  company,”  added  Horace. 

Lady  Janet  hesitated.  She  had  promised 
to  see  her  nephew  in  the  dining-room  on  his 
return  to  the  house — and  to  see  him  alone. 
Would  there  be  time  enough  to  get  rid  of 
the  visitors  and  to  establish  her  adopted 
daughter  in  the  empty  drawing-room  before 
Julian  appeared  ? It  was  ten  minutes’  walk 
to  the  lodge,  and  he  had  to  make  the  gate- 
keeper understand  his  instructions.  Lady 
Janet  decided  that  she  had  time  enough  at 
her  disposal.  She  nodded  kindly  to  Mercy, 
and  left  her  alone  with  her  lover. 

Horace  seated  himself  in  the  vacant  place 
on  the  sofa.  So  far  as  it  was  in  his  nature 
to  devote  himself  to  any  one  he  was  devoted 
to  Mercy.  “ I am  grieved  to  see  how  you 
have  suffered,”  he  said,  with  honest  distress 
in  his  face  as  he  looked  at  her.  “ Try  to  for- 
get what  has  happened.” 

“Iam  trying  to  forget.  Do  you  think  of 
it  much!” 

“My  darling,  it  is  too  contemptible  to 
be  thought  of.” 

She  placed  her  work-basket  on  her  lap. 
Her  wasted  fingers  began  absently  sorting 
the  wools  inside. 

“Have  you  seen  Mr.  Julian  Gray?”  she 
asked,  suddenly. 

“Yes.” 

“ What  does  he  say  about  it  ?”  She  look- 
ed at  Horace  for  the  first  time,  steadily  scru- 
tinizing his  face.  Horace  took  refuge  in 
prevarication. 

“ I really  haven’t  asked  for  Julian’s  opin- 
ion,” he  said. 

She  looked  down  again,  with  a sigh,  at  the 
basket  on  her  lap — considered  a little — and 
tried  him  once  more. 

“ Why  has  Mr.  Julian  Gray  not  been  here 
for  a whole  week  ?”  she  went  on.  “ The  serv- 
ants say  ho  has  been  abroad.  Is  that  true  ?” 

It  was  useless  to  deny  it.  Horace  admit- 
ted that  the  servants  were  right. 

Her  fingers  suddenly  stopped  at  their  rest- 
less work  among  the  wools ; her  breath  quick- 
ened perceptibly.  What  had  Julian  Gray 
been  doing  abroad  ? Had  he  been  making 
inquiries  ? Did  he  alone,  of  all  the  people 
who  sa w that  terrible  meeting,  suspect  her  ? 
Yes!  His  was  the  finer  intelligence;  his 
was  a clergyman’s  (a  London  clergyman’s) 
experience  of  frauds  and  deceptions,  and  of 
the  women  who  were  guilty  of  them.  Not 
a doubt  of  it  now ! Julian  suspected  her. 

“ When  does  he  come  back  ?”  she  asked, 
in  tones  so  low  that  Horace  could  barely  hear 
her. 

“ He  has  come  back  already.  He  returned 
last  night.” 


A faint  shade  of  color  stole  slowly  over 
the  pallor  of  her  face.  She  suddenly  put  her 
basket  away,  and  clasped  her  hands  together 
to  quiet  the  trembling  of  them,  before  she 
asked  her  next  question. 

“ Where  is — ” She  paused  to  steady  her 
voice.  “ Where  is  the  person,”  she  resumed, 
“ who  came  here  and  frightened  me  ?” 

Horace  hastened  to  reassure  her.  “ The 
person  will  not  come  again,”  he  said.  “ Don’t 
talk  of  her ! Don’t  think  of  her !” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ There  is  something 
I want  to  know,”  she  persisted.  “ How  did 
Mr.  Julian  Gray  become  acquainted  with 
her?” 

This  was  easily  answered.  Horace  men- 
tioned the  consul  at  Mannheim,  and  the  let- 
ter of  introduction.  She  listened  eagerly, 
and  said  her  next  words  in  a louder,  firmer 
tone. 

“ She  was  quite  a stranger,  then,  to  Mr. 
Julian  Gray — before  that  ?” 

“ Quite  a stranger,”  Horace  replied.  “ No 
more  questions — not  another  word  about 
•her,  Grace!  I forbid  the  subject.  Come, 
my  own  love !”  he  said,  taking  her  hand  and 
bending  over  her  tenderly,  “ rally  your  spir- 
its ! We  are  young — we  love  each  other — 
now  is  our  time  to  be  happy !” 

Her  hand  turned  suddenly  cold,  and  trem- 
bled in  his.  Her  head  sank  with  a helpless 
weariness  on  her  breast.  Horacfe  rose  in 
alarm. 

“You  are  cold — you  are  faint,”  he  said. 
“ Let  me  get  you  a glass  of  wine ! — let  me 
mend  the  fire !” 

The  decanters  were  still  on  the  luncheon- 
table.  Horace  insisted  on  her  drinking  some 
port-wine.  She  barely  took  half  the  con- 
tents of  the  wine-glass.  Even  that  little 
told  on  her  sensitive  organization ; it  roused 
her  sinking  energies  of  body  and  mind. 
After  watching  her  anxiously,  without  at- 
tracting her  notice,  Horace  left  her  again  to 
attend  to  the  fire  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Her  eyes  followed  him  slowly  with 
a hard  and  tearless  despair.  “Rally  your 
spirits,”  she  repeated  to  herself  in  a whisper. 
“ My  spirits ! O God !”  She  looked  round 
her  at  the  luxury  and  beauty  of  the  room,  as 
those  look  who  take  their  leave  of  familiar 
scenes.  The  moment  after,  her  eyes  sank, 
and  rested  on  the  rich  dress  that  she  wore — 
a gift  from  Lady  Janet.  She  thought  of  the 
past ; she  thought  of  the  future.  Was  the 
time  near  when  she  would  be  back  again  in 
the  Refuge,  or  back  again  in  the  streets  ? — 
she  who  had  been  Lady  Janet’s  adopted 
daughter,  and  Horace  Holmcroft’s  betrothed 
wife ! A su  dden  frenzy  of  recklessness  seized 
on  her  as  she  thought  of  the  coming  end. 
Horace  was  right ! Why  not  rally  her  spir- 
its ? Why  not  make  the  most  of  her  time  ? 
The  last  hours  of  her  life  in  that  house  were 
at  hand.  Why  not  enj  oy  her  stolen  position 
while  she  could  ? “ Adventuress !”  whispered 
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the  mocking  spirit  within  her,  “ be  true  to 
your  character.  Away  with  your  remorse ! 
Remorse  is  the  luxury  of  an  honest  woman." 
She  caught  up  her  basket  of  wools,  inspired 
by  a new  idea.  “ Ring  the  bell  I"  she  cried 
out  to  Horace  at  the  fire-place. 

He  looked  round  in  wonder.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  was  so  completely  altered  that 
he  almost  fancied  there  must  have  been  an- 
other woman  in  the  room. 

“ Ring  the  bell !”  she  repeated.  “ I have 
left  my  work  up  stairs.  If  you  want  me  to 
be  in  good  spirits,  I must  have  my  work.” 

Still  looking  at  her,  Horace  put  his  hand 
mechanically  to  the  bell  and  rang.  One  of 
the  men-servants  came  in. 

“ Go  up  stairs  and  ask  my  maid  for  my 
work,”  she  said,  sharply.  Even  the  man  was 
taken  by  surprise : it  was  her  habit  to  speak 
to  the  servants  with  a gentleness  and  con- 
sideration which  had  long  since  won  all  their 
hearts.  “ Do  you  hear  me  T”  she  asked,  im- 
patiently. The  servant  bowed,  and  went  out 
on  his  errand.  She  turned  to  Horace  with 
flashing  eyes  and  fevered  cheeks. 

“ What  a comfort  it  is,”  she  said,  “ to  be- 
long to  the  upper  classes ! A poor  woman 
has  no  maid  to  dress  her,  and  no  footman  to 
send  up  stairs.  Is  life  worth  having,  Hor- 
ace, on  less  than  five  thousand  a year  f” 

The  servant  returned  with  a strip  of  em- 
broidery. She  took  it  with  an  insolent 
grace,  and  told  him  to  bring  her  a footstool. 
The  man  obeyed.  She  tossed  the  embroid- 
ery away  from  her  on  the  sofa.  “ On  second 
thoughts,  I don't  care  about  my  work,”  she 
said.  “ Take  it  up  stairs  again.”  The  per- 
fectly trained  servant,  marveling  privately, 
obeyed  once  more.  Horace,  in  silent  aston- 
ishment, advanced  to  the  sofa  to  observe  her 
more  nearly.  “ How  grave  you  look !”  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  flippant  unconcern. 
“ You  don't  approve  of  my  sitting  idle,  per- 
haps t Any  thing  to  please  you ! I haven't 
got  to  go  up  and  down  stairs.  Ring  the  bell 
again.” 

“My  dear  Grace,”  Horace  remonstrated, 
gravely,  “ you  are  quite  mistaken.  I never 
even  thought  of  your  work.” 

“Never  mind;  it's  inconsistent  to  send 
for  my  work,  and  then  send  it  away  again. 
Ring  the  bell.” 

Horace  looked  at  her  without  moving. 
“ Grace !”  he  said,  “ what  has  come  to  you  T” 

“ How  should  I know  f”  she  retorted,  care- 
lessly. “ Didn't  you  tell  me  to  rally  my  spir- 
its f Will  you  ring  the  bell,  or  must  1 t” 

Horace  submitted.  He  frowned  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  bell.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  people  who  instinctively  resent  any 
thing  that  is  new  to  them.  This  strange 
outbreak  was  quite  new  to  him.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  sympathy  for  a 
servant,  when  the  much-enduring  man  ap- 
peared once  more. 

“ Bring  my  work  back ; I have  changed 


my  mind.”  With  that  brief  explanation  she 
reclined  luxuriously  on  the  soft  sofa- cush- 
ions, swinging  one  of  her  balls  of  wool  to 
and  fro  above  her  head,  and  looking  at  it 
lazily  as  she  lay  back.  “ I have  a remark 
to  make,  Horace,”  she  went  on,  when  the 
door  had  closed  on  her  messenger.  “It  is 
only  people  in  our  rank  of  life  who  got  good 
servants.  Did  you  notice  T Nothing  upsets 
that  man's  temper.  A servant  in  a poor 
family  would  have  been  impudent ; a maid- 
of-all-work  would  have  wondered  when  I 
was  going  to  know  my  own  mind.”  The 
man  returned  with  the  embroidery.  This 
time  she  received  him  graciously ; she  dis- 
missed him  with  her  thanks.  “Have  you 
seen  your  mother  lately,  Horace  f ” she  asked, 
suddenly  sitting  up  and  busying  herself  with 
her  work. 

“ I saw  her  yesterday,”  Horace  answered. 

“ She  understands,  I hope,  that  I am  not 
well  enough  to  call  on  her  f She  is  not  of- 
fended with  me  ?” 

Horace  recovered  his  serenity.  The  def- 
erence to  his  mother  implied  in  Mercy's 
questions  gently  flattered  his  self-esteem. 
He  resumed  his  place  on  the  sofa. 

“ Offended  with  you !”  he  answered,  smil- 
ing. “My  dear  Grace,  she  sends  you  her 
love.  And,  more  than  that,  she  has  a wed- 
ding present  for  you.” 

Mercy  became  absorbed  in  her  work ; she 
stooped  close  over  the  embroidery — so  close 
that  Horace  could  not  see  her  face.  “Do 
you  know  what  the  present  is  ?”  she  asked, 
in  lowered  tones,  speaking  absently. 

“ No.  I only  know  it  is  waiting  for  you. 
Shall  I go  and  get  it  to-day  I” 

She  neither  accepted  nor  refused  the  pro- 
posal— she  went  on  with  her  work  more  in- 
dustriously than  ever. 

“There  is  plenty  of  time,”  Horace  per- 
sisted. “ I can  go  before  dinner.” 

Still  she  took  no  notice:  still  she  never 
looked  up.  “ Your  mother  is  very  kind  to 
me,”  she  said,  abruptly.  “ I was  afraid,  at 
one  time,  that  she  would  think  me  hardly 
good  enough  to  bo  your  wife.” 

Horace  laughed  indulgently:  his  self-es- 
teem was  more  gently  flattered  than  ever. 

“Absurd!”  he  exclaimed.  “My  darling, 
you  are  connected  with  Lady  Janet  Roy. 
Your  family  is  almost  as  good  as  ours.” 

“ Almost  f”  she  repeated.  “ Only  almost  f” 

The  momentary  levity  of  expression  van- 
ished from  Horace's  face.  The  family  ques- 
tion was  far  too  serious  a question  to  be 
lightly  treated.  A becoming  shadow  of  so- 
lemnity stole  over  his  manner.  He  looked 
as  if  it  was  Sunday,  and  he  was  just  step- 
ping into  church. 

“ In  our  family,”  he  said,  “ we  trace  back 
— by  my  father,  to  the  Saxons ; by  my  moth- 
er, to  the  Normans.  Lady  Janet’s  family  is 
an  old  family— on  her  side  only.” 

Mercy  dropped  her  embroidery,  and  looked 
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Horace  foil  in  the  lace.  She,  too,  attached 
no  common  importance  to  what  she  had  next 
to  say. 

“ If  I had  not  been  connected  with  Lady 
Janet,”  she  began,  “would  you  ever  have 
thought  of  marrying  me  f” 

“My  love!  what  is  the  use  of  asking t 
You  are  connected  with  Lady  Janet.” 

She  refused  to  let  him  escape  answering 
her  in  that  way. 

“ Suppose  I had  not  been  connected  with 
Lady  Janet,”  she  persisted.  “ Suppose  I had 
only  been  a good  girl,  with  nothing  but  my 
own  merits  to  speak  for  me.  What  would 
your  mother  have  said  then  ?” 

Horace  still  parried  the  question-only  to 
find  the  point  of  it  pressed  home  on  him  once 
more. 

“ Why  do  you  ask  t”  he  said. 

“ I ask  to  be  answered,”  she  rejoined. 
“Would  your  mother  have  liked  you  to 
marry  a poor  girl,  of  no  family — with  noth- 
ing but  her  own  virtues  to  speak  for  her  t” 

Horace  was  fairly  pressed  back  to  the 
wall. 

“If  you  must  know,”  he  replied,  “my 
mother  would  have  refused  to  sanction  such 
a marriage  as  that.” 

“ No  matter  how  good  the  girl  might  have 
been  VJ 

There  was  something  defiant  — almost 
threatening — in  her  tone.  Horace  was  an- 
noyed— and  he  showed  it  when  he  spoke. 

“My  mother  would  have  respected  the 
girl,  without  ceasing  to  respect  herself,”  he 
said.  “ My  mother  would  have  remembered 
what  was  due  to  the  family  name.” 

“ And  she  would  have  said,  No  ?” 

“ She  would  have  said,  No.” 

“Ah!” 

There  was  an  under-tone  of  angry  con- 
tempt in  the  exclamation  which  made  Hor- 
ace start.  “ What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked. 

“ Nothing,”  she  answered,  and  took  up  her 
embroidery  again.  There  he  sat  at  her  side, 
anxiously  looking  at  her — his  hope  in  the 
future  centred  in  his  marriage ! In  a week 
more,  if  she  chose,  she  might  enter  that  an- 
cient family,  of  which  he  had  spoken  so 
proudly,  as  his  wife.  “ Oh !”  she  thought, 
“ if  I didn’t  love  him ! if  I had  only  his  mer- 
ciless mother  to  think  of!” 

Uneasily  conscious  of  some  estrangement 
between  them,  Horace  spoke  again.  “ Sure- 
ly I have  not  offended  you  ?”  he  said. 

She  turned  toward  him  once  more.  The 
work  dropped  unheeded  on  her  lap.  Her 
grand  eyes  softened  into  tenderness.  A 
smile  trembled  sadly  on  her  delicate  lips. 
She  laid  one  hand  caressingly  on  his  shoul- 
der. All  the  beauty  of  her  voice  lent  its 
charm  to  the  next  words  that  she  said  to 
him.  The  woman’s  heart  hungered  in  its 
misery  for  the  comfort  that  could  only  come 
from  his  lips. 

“ You  would  have  loved  me,  Horace — 


without  stopping  to  think  of  the  family 
name  ?” 

The  family  name  again ! How  strangely 
she  persisted  in  coming  back  to  that ! Hor- 
ace looked  at  her  without  answering,  trying 
vainly  to  fathom  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind. 

She  took  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard — 
as  if  she  would  wring  the  answer  out  of  him 
in  that  way. 

“ You  would  have  loved  me  T”  she  re- 
peated. 

The  double  spell  of  her  voice  and  her  touch 
was  on  him.  He  answered,  warmly,  “ Under 
any  circumstances ! under  any  name !” 

She  put  one  arm  round  his  neck,  and  fixed 
her  eyes  on  his.  “ Is  that  true  ?”  she  asked. 

“ True  as  the  heaven  above  us !” 

She  drank  in  those  few  commonplace 
words  with  a greedy  delight.  She  forced 
him  to  repeat  them  in  a new  form. 

“ No  matter  who  I might  have  been  ? For 
myself  alone  ?” 

“ For  yourself  alone.” 

She  threw  both  arms  round  him,  and  laid 
her  head  passionately  on  his  bteast.  “I 
love  you ! I love  you ! ! I love  you ! ! !”  Her 
voice  rose  with  hysterical  vehemence  at 
each  repetition  of  the  words — then  sudden- 
ly sank  to  a low  hoarse  cry  of  rage  and  de- 
spair. The  sense  of  her  true  position  toward 
him  revealed  itself  in  all  its  horror  as  the 
confession  of  her  love  escaped  her  lips.  Her 
arms  dropped  from  him ; she  flung  herself 
back  on  the  sofa-cushions,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  hands.  “ Oh,  leave  me !”  she  moaned, 
faintly.  “Go!  go!” 

Horace  tried  to  wind  his  arm  round  her, 
and  raise  her.  She  started  to  her  feet,  and 
waved  him  back  from  her  with  a wild  action 
of  her  hands,  as  if  she  was  frightened  of  him. 
“The  wedding  present!”  she  cried,  seizing 
the  first  pretext  that  occurred  to  her.  “ You 
offered  to  bring  me  your  mother’s  present. 
I am  dying  to  see  what  it  is.  Go  and  get 
it!” 

Horace  tried  to  compose  her.  He  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  compose  the  winds  and 
the  sea. 

“ Go !”  she  repeated,  pressing  one  clinched 
hand  on  her  bosom.  “ I am  not  well.  Talk- 
ing excites  me — I am  hysterical ; I shall  be 
better  alone.  Get  me  the  present.  Go !” 

“ Shall  I send  Lady  Janet  ? Shall  I ring 
for  your  maid  f” 

“ Send  for  nobody ! ring  for  nobody ! If 
you  love  me — leave  me  here  by  myself ! leave 
mo  instantly !” 

“ I shall  see  you  when  I come  back  ?” 

“Yes!  yes!” 

There  was  no  alternative  but  to  obey  her. 
Unwillingly  and  forebodingly,  Horace  left 
the  room. 

She  drew  a deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  If  Horace 
had  staid  a moment  longer — she  felt  it,  she 
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knew  it — her  head  would  have  given  way; 
she  would  have  burst  out  before  him  with 
the  terrible  truth.  “Oh!”  she  thought, 
pressing  her  cold  hands  on  her  burning  eyes, 
“ if  I could  only  cry,  now  there  is  nobody  to 
see  me !” 

The  room  was  empty : she  had  every  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  she  was  alone.  And 
yet  at  that  very  moment  there  were  ears 
that  listened — there  were  eyes  waiting  to 
see  her. 

Little  by  little  the  door  behind  her  which 
faced  the  library  and  led  into  the  billiard- 
room  was  opened  noiselessly  from  without, 
by  an  inch  at  a time.  As  the  opening  was 
enlarged  a hand  in  a black  glove,  an  arm  in 
a black  sleeve,  appeared,  guiding  the  move- 
ment of  the  door.  An  interval  of  a moment 
passed,  and  the  worn  white  face  of  Grace 
Roseberry  showed  itself  stealthily,  looking 
into  the  dining-room. 

Her  eyes  brightened  with  vindictive  pleas- 


ure as  they  discovered  Mercy  sitting  alone 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  Inch  by 
inch  she  opened  the  door  more  widely,  took 
one  step  forward,  and  checked  herself.  A 
sound,  just  audible  at  the  far  end  of  the  con- 
servatory, had  caught  her  ear. 

She  listened — satisfied  herself  that  she 
was  not  mistaken — and  drawing  back  with 
a frown  of  displeasure,  softly  closed  the  door 
again,  so  as  to  hide  herself  from  view.  The 
sound  that  had  disturbed  her  was  the  dis- 
tant murmur  of  men's  voices  (apparently 
two  in  number)  talking  together  in  lowered 
tones,  at  the  garden  entrance  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

Who  were  the  men  t and  what  would  they 
do  next  T They  might  do  one  of  two  things : 
they  might  enter  the  drawing-room,  or  they 
might  withdraw  again  by  way  of  the  gar- 
den. Kneeling  behind  the  door,  with  her 
ear  at  the  key-hole,  Grace  Roseberry  waited 
the  event. 


(Mar's  (East)  Cjjair. 


ON  the  beautiful  November  Sunday  morning 
when  the  whole  country  knew  that  Boston 
was  burning,  and  the  telegraph  from  time  to 
time  announced  merely  “The  fire  still  rages,” 
there  was  a universal  feeling  of  awe,  as  the  ca- 
lamity of  Chicago  was  recalled,  and  eveiy  body 
asked,  “Will  New  York  suffer  next?”  There 
was  the  feeling  of  fate  which  attends  every  great 
calamity ; and  it  was  certainly  a very  reasonable 
feeling,  under  the  circumstances,  for  it  was  not 
a vague  wonder,  but  a distinct  consciousness 
that  granite  and  iron  are  not  more  wisely  com- 
bined in  buildings  in  New  York  than  they  were 
in  Boston  or  Chicago,  and  that  energetic  and 
skillful  as  its  Fire  Department  may  be,  it  was  no 
more  so  than  the  forces  of  its  sister  cities,  and 
if  they  were  baffled,  the  department  in  New  York 
could  not  expect  to  triumph. 

In  great  fires  and  tragical  shipwrecks  with  what 
haughty  disdain  the  elements  that  we  proudly 
claim  to  have  subdued  to  our  service  reassert 
their  power ! Like  a tiger  long  tamed  that  tastes 
blood  and  suddenlj’  rends  its  keeper,  the  fire 
that  we  have  made  our  slave  swiftly  masters  us. 
The  spectacle  in  Boston,  as  it  was  described  at 
the  time,  was  most  impressive.  The  fire  be- 
gan in  the  new  business  centre  of  the  city, 
which  was  very  imposing  from  the  solidity  of 
the  stores  and  the  great  space  they  covered. 
As  you  came  from  State  Street  into  Winthrop 
Square,  it  seemed  a city  hewn  out  of  granite, 
and  as  durable  as  the  everlasting  hills.  Upon 
every  side  were  the  lofty  palaces  of  trade,  mo- 
notonously magnificent,  piled  together  with  an 
almost  conscious  pride  of  prosperity.  There  is 
no  business  section  in  any  other  city  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  so  striking  as  that  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  Boston.  The  fire  began.  The  horse 
disease  had  not  passed,  and  the  engines  were 
not  quickly  brought.  Presently  the  blast  of 

rrks  and  a rising  gale  so  scattered  the  fire 
t huge  buildings  broke  into  flame  upon  every 


hand,  and  to  the  universal  consternation  it  was 
plain  that  the  fire  was  uncontrollable. 

Then  the  sense  of  a vast  and  undefined  calam- 
ity, increasing,  boundless,  seized  the  popular 
mind.  Against  the  roaring  storm  of  flame  and 
smoke  and  its  inexorable  heat  all  the  appliances 
of  fire-engines  and  human  effort  were  as  trivial 
and  feeble  as  dams  and  fences  against  a madly 
swelling  ocean.  Those  solid  stone  warehouses, 
those  defiant  cliffs  of  granite,  as  they  seemed, 
melted  as  in  primeval  heat.  The  bells  rang  an 
alarm  to  a city  already  alert  with  apprehension. 
Upon  the  roofs  and  heights  thousands  of  people 
were  standing  gazing  upon  the  awful  scene.  The 
adjacent  towns  were  raised,  and  their  popula- 
tion and  means  of  succor  poured  into  the  seem- 
ingly doomed  city.  The  bells  rang  in  towns 
far  away.  In  Providence,  forty  miles  distant, 
an  alarm  was  struck  as  for  a neighboring  fire. 
In  Portsmouth  the  glare  upon  the  midnight  sky 
was  visible.  From  Portland  fire-companies  with 
their  engines  hastened  by  train ; and  fi  om  Worces- 
ter, forty-five  miles  off,  the  cars  bearing  men  and 
machines  ran  in  fifty-five  minutes.  And  to  points 
farther  away,  over  the  whole  continent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  terrible  news  was  in- 
stantly and  silently  borne,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try awaited  in  sorrowful  sympathy  the  fate  of 
Boston. 

For  of  all  American  cities  it  is  the  most  his- 
toric, and  to  no  other,  as  Mr.  Beecher  well  said 
in  his  sermon  while  the  fire  was  still  burning, 
does  the  country  owe  so  much.  It  is  not  size,  it 
is  quality,  that  makes  strength.  Athens  w’os 
never  a huge  city  like  London  or  Paris,  and 
Greece  was  not  a great  territory.  But  in  how 
much  that  is  best  they  are  our  masters  to-day ! 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  State  House,  the  Old  South ; 
State  Street,  in  which  was  the  massacre ; Christ 
Church,  from  whose  spire  glittered  the  little  lan- 
tern that  Paul  Revere  saw,  and,  seeing,  galloped 
off  into  the  night  and  summoned  America— these 
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are  not  the  treasures  of  Boston  alone  : that  city 
is  only  the  guardian  of  the  national  jewels.  And 
all  these,  except  the  church,  were  threatened  by 
the  fire.  There  were  other  interesting  sites,  but 
the  buildings  that  made  them  so  were  long  since 
gone.  There  were  the  birth-place  of  Franklin 
and  the  church  of  Channing,  the  old  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  the  Federal  Street  The- 
atre— the  ground  upon  which  they  stood  was 
swept  by  the  fire.  And  when  it  was  plain 
that  nothing  but  counter-destruction  would  stay 
the  desolation,  General  Benham  came  up  from 
the  fort  in  the  harbor  with  troops  and  powder ; 
building  after  building  was  blown  up,  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty  hours  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
checked.  But  the  fire  had  wasted  an  area  com- 
puted at  seventy  acres,  with  a loss  ot  property  es- 
timated at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

But  neither  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the 
calamity,  nor  the  appalling  spectacle  itself,  dis- 
mayed the  steady  heart  of  Boston.  While  the 
fire  was  still  burning  a meeting  of  energetic  citi- 
zens was  held,  and  a committee  of  men  in  whom 
the  city  confided  was  appointed  to  provide  for 
pressing  necessities  of  every  kind.  At  a distance 
there  was  a feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  fire 
had  been  mainly  confined  to  great  stores  and 
warehouses,  and  had  not,  as  in  Chicago,  destroy- 
ed vast  areas  of  dwelling-houses,  throwing  the 
poor  into  the  streets ; and  some  papers  were  glad 
that  the  loss  fell  chiefly  upon  rich  men,  who  could 
easily  endure  and  repair  it.  But  in  this  view  there 
was  a great  deal  of  illusion.  Such  losses,  like 
heavy  taxes,  ultimately  fall  upon  the  poor.  Thus 
the  fire  began  in  a hoop-skirt  factory,  which  em- 
ployed one  or  two  hundred  persons.  The  next  day 
they  may  have  had  a shelter,  but  they  were  with- 
out work  or  wages.  In  the  same  way  the  great 
business  which  was  done  in  those  noble  ranges 
of  stores  gave  employment  to  thousands  of  clerks 
of  every  kind,  porters,  draymen,  char-women,  and 
all  of  these  also  on  Monday  morning  were  with- 
out employment.  They  would  much  more  will- 
ingly have  seen  their  lodging  destroyed  than  their 
occupation  swept  away.  The  destruction  of  such 
great  houses  of  trade  is  the  going  down  of  the 
ship,  and  seamen  as  well  as  officers,  the  forecas- 
tle and  the  quarter-deck,  are  whelmed  in  a com- 
mon ruin. 

The  only  alleviation  of  this  kind  was  that  prod- 
ucts and  not  producing  powers  were  destroyed. 
But  even  these  were  paralyzed,  for  it  is  capital 
which  keeps  so  much  of  that  power  active,  and 
the  products  represented  capital.  But  it  is  a 
question  of  another  kind  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested. How  can  such  calamities  be  avoided? 
The  theories  of  “fate”  and  of  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence do  not  suffice.  Providence  will  always  visit 
those  who  disobey  its  plain  laws.  If  we  build 
solid  granite  houses  six  stories  high,  and  cover 
them  virtually  with  wood,  and  open  sluices  for 
draughts  from  the  cellar  to  the  ropf,  and  provide 
fire-engines  that  can  not  throw  water  above  the 
third  or  fourth  stories,  and  depend  upon  horses 
to  draw  the  engines,  Providence  has  provided 
that  when  a careless  boy  scrapes  a match  in  one 
of  the  buildings,  or  a live  coal  drops  upon  the 
floor,  or  sparks  fly  from  a cigar,  or  lighted  to- 
bacco falls  from  a pipe — seventy  acres  of  those 
buildings  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  loss  shall  be 
reckoned  to  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Here  is  a cruel  calamity.  It  is  awful  to  con- 


template. There  is  not  a heart  that  does  not 
thrill  with  sympathy.  But  there  is  no‘  mystery, 
no  wonder.  It  was  the  harvest  of  the  whirlwind 
from  the  wind  that  we  had  sown.  And  if  New 
York  is  summoned  to  a similar  harvest,  it  will 
be  of  her  own  sowing.  One  of  the  stateliest  and 
most  costly  buildings  in  the  city,  in  the  very 
heart  of  its  chief  traffic,  apparently  elaborately 
finished  in  every  point,  and  made  to  defy  time, 
is  covered  with  a Mansard-roof  with  wooden 
beams.  No  fire-engine  can  throw  a stream  of 
water  upon  it,  and  should  the  building  be  ex- 
posed to  fire,  it  would  shrivel  like  pasteboard. 
When  a fire  like  that  in  Chicago  or  in  Boston 
is  fully  kindled,  nothing,  of  course,  can  with- 
stand it.  The  only  effort  must  be  to  deprive  it 
of  fresh  material.  Two  suggestions  are  there- 
fore obvious.  One  is  that,  by  reasonable  care  in 
building,  the  swift  and  uumanageable  spreading 
of  the  fire  be  made  impossible ; and  the  other  is 
that  business  streets  be  made  wider,  and  broken 
with  frequent  squares.  Beauty,  health,  and 
economy  would  be  the  result  of  reasonable  care. 
It  is  not  only  our  heroism  to  which  such  calami- 
ties appeal.  We  have  borne  them,  and  shall 
bear  again.  But  they  appeal  also  to  our  science, 
to  our  skill,  and  to  our  common-sense.  Is  it 
really  impossible  for  us  to  make  buildings  prac- 
tically fire-proof,  either  by  construction  or  by  a 
simple  interior  system  of  water-works,  or  by 
both  combined  ? As  voracious  sea-monsters  of 
old  extorted  from  helpless  cities  upon  the  coast 
the  annual  tribute  of  some  Andromeda,  some 
lovely  victim,  do  we  mean  to  suffer  the  demon 
of  fire  periodically  to  eat  out  the  heart  of  our 
great  cities,  and  only  wring  our  hands  and  be- 
wail a terrible  calamity  ? 


The  Sassafras  Club,  after  a long  vacation, 
held  a very  special  meeting  the  other  day,  but  no 
longer  under  the  old  tree,  which  has  been  cut 
down.  The  meeting  was  called  upon  occasion 
of  the  honor  done  to  the  club  by  the  dedication 
to  one  of  its  members  of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  recent  books,  Mr.  Wilson  Flagg’s  “ Woods 
and  By-Ways  of  New  England.  ” It  was  for  some 
reasons  unfortunate  that  neither  the  author  of 
the  book  nor  the  member  in  question  was  pres- 
ent. But  for  some  reasons,  also,  it  was  fortu- 
nate, since  it  is  not  easy  for  modest  people  to 
praise  others  in  their  presence,  nor  is  it  agreea- 
ble for  modest  persons  to  be  praised : and  upon 
this  occasion  there  was  only  praise.  A copy  of 
the  new  book,  which  is  most  tasteful  in  its  ap- 
pearance, was  laid  upon  the  table ; and  the  jour- 
nal of  the  club  for  that  meeting  shows  that  the 
chief  business  was  the  reading  of  copious  extracts 
from  the  book,  with  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
admiration,  mingled  with  those  of  satisfaction 
that  it  should  be  dedicated  to  so  pious  a devotee 
of  New  England  woods  and  by-ways  as  the  as- 
sociate member  of  the  Sassafras. 

The  chairman  remarked  that  in  his  opinion  it 
was  very  timely  to  read  what  the  author  had  to 
say  of  the  Indian  summer ; ‘ 4 and  for  the  reason,” 
he  said,  “ that  the  4 patron’  of  the  book,  as  he 
would  have  been  called  a hundred  years  ago  in 
England,  who  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  [cheers] 
and  honorable  [loud  applause]  and  best-beloved 
[tremendous  enthusiasm]  members — I was  say- 
ing,” continued  the  chairman,  evidently  confused 
by  the  acclamations,  and  totally  forgetting  what 
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he  was  saying — “I  mean  that  I was  observing,’* 
and  he  Beamed  vacantly  at  the  club — “oh  yes, 

I was  saying  that  our  beloved  patron — that  is  to 
say,  member  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed — has 
the  best  theory  of  the  name  Indian  summer,  as 
applied  to  this  season,  that  I have  ever  heard.” 
He  was  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  “ What  is  it?” 

“ What  is  it?”  to  which  the  chairman  replied  by 
waving  his  hand,  and  saying  that  as  the  theory 
was  inscribed  at  length  upon  the  journal  he  would 
refrain  from  repeating  it.  He  added  that  he 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Flaggs  theory,  which  he 
declared  to  be  sad  if  true. 

A member  asked  that,  before  considering  the 
new  theory,  the  club  should  hear  the  description 
of  the  Indian  summer  from  Longfellow's  “ Evan- 
geline,” which  he  proceeded  to  read : 

“Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn.  Then  followed 
that  beautiful  season 

Called  bv  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  summer 
of  All-Saints! 

Filled  was  the  air  with  a dreamy  and  magical  light ; 
and  the  landscape 

Lay  as  if  new  created  in  all  the  freshness  of  child- 
hood. 

Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless 
heart  of  the  ocean 

Was  for  a moment  consoled.  All  sounds  were  in 
harmony  blended. 

Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  in 
the  farm-yards, 

Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing 
of  pigeons — 

All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love ; 
and  the  great  sun 

Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden 
vapors  around  him ; 

While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and 
yellow 

Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering 
tree  of  the  forest 

Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned 
with  mantles  and  jewels.” 

The  reading  of  the  long,  rolling  lines  laid  a 
spell  upon  the  club.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mem- 
bers the  dreamy  and  magical  light  of  the  season 
seemed  to  shiue,  until  the  chairman  read  from 
Mr.  Flagg’s  book:  “It  may,  after  all,  be  only 
a myth,  like  the  halcyon  days  of  the  ancients, 
the  offspring  of  a tradition  that  originated  with 
certain  customs  of  the  Indians,  and  which  occa- 
sional days  of  fine  weather  in  the  autumn  have 
served  to  perpetuate.  It  is  certain  that  we  have 
now  in  the  Eastern  States  no  regular  coming  of 
this  delightful  term  of  mildness  and  serenity, 
this  smiling  interruption  of  the  melancholy  days 
of  autumn.”  His  theory  is  that  the  exquisite 
season  described  by  the  poets  and  by  the  earlier 
observers  in  the  country  has  fled  before  civiliza- 
tion, and  departed  with  the  forest  primeval  which 
skirted  the  bay  of  Minas  and  Acadia,  home  of  the 
happy. 

It  was  a phenomenon,  he  says,  produced  by 
unexplained  circumstances  attending  the  univers- 
ally wooded  state  of  the  country.  It  did  not 
appear  until  November,  nor  until  there  had  been 
sharp  frosts.  What  philosophic  explanation  of 
it  can  we  give  ? A great  wood  exhales  through 
its  foliage  the  moisture  it  draws  from  the  earth, 
cooling  it  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  foliage, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  shades  the  ground 
from  the  sun.  Whatever  checks  this  perspira- 
tion preserves  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  by  di- 
minishing the  radiation  of  heat,  which  is  slower 
in  dry  than  in  moist  air.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pens when  the  first  severe  frosts  of  November 
lay  bare  in  a few  days  the  forest  for  thousands 


of  miles.  There  is  a sudden  diminution  of  the 
moisture  that  had  been  emitted  from  the  dense 
masses  of  foliage,  for  the  evaporation  from  fallen 
leaves  and  herbage  is  very  slight,  and  ceases  after 
a few  hours  of  sunshine.  The  atmosphere,  there- 
fore, is  dry,  the  radiation  of  heat  proportionally 
small,  there  is  a sudden  and  universal  accumu- 
lation of  heat,  and  summer  seems  to  have  re- 
turned. This  revived  season  is  what  we  call  the 
Indian  summer,  and  in  France  the  summer  of 
St.  Martin,  and  in  the  happy  land  of  Acadia  the 
summer  of  All-Saints.  The  reason  of  the  last  is 
evident,  for  the  1st  of  November  is  All-saints 
Day,  and  the  11th  of  November  is  Martinmas, 
the  feast  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours — a saint  of 
mild  and  even  temper.  But  why  is  the  soft 
season  called  Indian  summer  ? 

Dr.  Freeman  says  that  it  was  a season  which 
was  believed  by  the  Indians  to  be  the  gift  of  their 
most  revered  deity,  the  god  of  the  Southwest. 
And  Dr.  Lyman  Foot  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Flagg 
from  the  third  volume  of  Sillimaris  Journal  as 
saying  that  “if  you  ask  an  Indian  in  the  fall 
when  he  is  going  to  his  hunting-ground,  he  will 
tell  you  when  the  fall  summer  comes,  or  when 
the  Great  Spirit  sends  our  fall  summer,  meaning 
the  time  in  November  which  we  call  the  Indian 
summer.  And  the  Indians  actually  believe  that 
the  Great  Spirit  sends  this  mild  season  in  No- 
vember for  their  special  benefit.” 

All  this  accords  with  the  theory  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made  as  that  of  the  member  of 
the  club  to  whom  Mr.  Flagg  dedicates  his  book, 
and  which  appears  in  the  “Sassafras  Transac- 
tions, n fol.  MCCCVI.,  lib,  7026,  and  which,  al- 
though the  chairman  overruled  the  reading,  may 
be  here  stated  to  import  that  in  late  October, 
when  the  early  colonists  thought  the  winter  had 
fairly  set  in,  the  Indians  said,  “No,  no;  there 
will  be  summer  yet.”  And  when  the  mild  days 
came,  Carver  and  Standish  and  the  others  said, 
remembering,  “Lo!  the  Indian  summer!” 

In  support  of  his  theory  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  season  Mr.  Flagg  quotes  Sillimaris  Jour- 
nal of  forty  years  ago,  which  says  that  the  ex- 
istence and  duration  of  the  Indian  summer  are 
connected  with  the  great  forests  and  uncultiva- 
ted lands  of  America,  and  summons  the  “oldest 
of  our  inhabitants” — that  invaluable  and  immor- 
tal witness — to  testify  that  its  former  duration 
was  three  or  four  weeks,  while  it  had  shrunk  at 
the  time  of  writing  to  a fitful  term  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen days. 

The  only  question  that  appeared  relevant  after 
a full  hearing  of  the  evidence  by  the  club  was 
whether  any  member  was  inclined  to  stake  the 
constancy  and  accuracy  of  his  observation  against 
those  of  the  authorities  that  had  been  presented, 
and  deny  that  the  season  is  disappearing.  No 
one  seeming  prepared  for  such  a step,  it  was 
unanimous^  resolved  that  the  Sassafras  Club 
present  to  Mu.  Flagg  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  and 
students  of  the  woods  and  by-ways  for  his  de- 
lightful treatise,  with  an  expression  of  its  pro- 
found satisfaction  that  the  character  of  its  asso- 
ciate member  has  been  so  publicly  and  properly 
recognized. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Froude  and  Professor  Tyndall,  and  of  the  re- 
newed interest  which  their  coming  gives  to  the 
lecture  platform.  Both  gentlemen  began  simul- 
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taneonsly,  Mr.  Froude  in  New  York  and  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  in  Boston ; and  both  have  been 
the  occasion  of  controversy.  Professor  Tyndall 
has  been  attacked  for  what  is  called  his  doubt  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  Mr.  Froude  for  his 
historical  view  of  Ireland,  and  his  appeal  to 
America  upon  the  subject.  The  dispute  be- 
tween Professor  Tyndall  and  his  critics  is  not 
very  precise  or  substantial.  It  is  probably  a 
matter  of  definitions.  The  common  and  super- 
ficial theory  of  prayer  implies  that  in  the  method 
of  nature,  or  the  divine  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  world,  is  included  the  particular  requests 
of  men : in  other  words,  that  rain-falls  and  re- 
covery from  illness  depend  in  some  degree  upon 
human  emotion,  and  not  upon  what  is  called  law, 
which  would  be  the  same  in  its  operation,  so  far 
as  mere  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  if  the 
human  race  should  disappear.  The  common 
theory  assumes  that  the  effect  of  prayer  is  ob- 
jective, and  not  subjective : in  other  words,  that 
it  affects  events,  and  not  our  relation  to  them — 
that  it  stays  the  blow,  instead  of  resigning  us  to 
the  effects  of  the  blow. 

Thus  Emilio,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Olym- 
pia Morata,  fell  one  day  from  a high  window 
upon  a pile  of  rough  stones.  He  was  not  seri- 
ously injured,  and  Olympia  in  writing  of  the  ac- 
cident said  that  it  had  happened  “ that  we  might 
know  by  experience  that  God  hath  given  order 
to  his  angels  to  bear  up  his  sons  in  their  hands.” 
Her  biographer  naturally  asks  whether  she  sup- 
posed that  all  who  fell  from  high  windows  and 
did  break  their  bones  “to  be  none  of  God’s 
own,”  and  if  her  theory  of  the  occurrences  of 
life  was  that  it  is  a constant  succession  of  mira- 
cles, so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
similar  causes  will  produce  similar  effects.  The 
divine  laws  for  the  government  of  the  universe 
are  those  of  omniscience.  Should  any  thing  less 
than  omniscience  ask  that  they  be  changed? 
Professor  Tyndall  said,  in  substance,  that  if  a 
man's  leg  is  broken,  prayer  will  not  set  it ; and 
if  an  artery  be  cut,  prayer  will  not  stanch  the 
bleeding.  It  was  a reproof  of  the  gross  and  ma- 
terial view  of  a spiritual  emotion,  and  it  was 
grossly  and  materially  criticised. 

Mr.  Froude  delivered  his  first  lecture  upon  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Ireland  to  a very  large  and 
most  interested  audience,  which  attended  him 
with  unabated  attention  to  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  evening  after  his  first  lecture  Father  Thomas 
Burke,  an  Irish  Dominican  friar,  who  has  been 
lecturing  and  preaching  in  the  country  for  some 
months,  denounced  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  au- 
thorizing the  conquest  of  Ireland  as  “a  thunder- 
ing English  lie,”  and  subsequently,  in  Jersey 
City,  made  another  violent  attack  upon  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Froude.  These  were  followed  by 
a course  of  lectures  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
where  Father  Burke  made  a series  of  what  may 
be  called  stump-speeches  against  Mr.  Froude  and 
his  view  of  the  Irish  question.  It  is,  perhaps, 
needless  to  say  that  an  Irishman,  addressing  a 
New  York  audience  of  his  fellow- countrymen 
upon  the  subject  of  Irish  wrongs,  who  begins  by 
describing  a generally  received  historical  fact  as 
a thundering  lie,  is  not  a gentleman  from  whom 
the  most  dispassionate  investigation  and  scholar- 
ly candor  are  to  be  expected. 

In  his  opening  lecture  Father  Burke  denied 
the  authenticity  of  Adrian’s  bull;  denied  the 


validity  of  the  copy  in  Rome,  because  it  had  no 
date ; and  asserted,  again,  that  if  genuine  it  was  of 
no  force,  because  obtained  under  false  pretenses 
of  anarchy,  which  charge  w as  a lie.  But  Father 
Burke  probably  would  not  deny  that  the  Pope 
claimed  sovereignty  of  all  islands,  and  that  such 
a bull  as  that  of  Adrian  wras  not  unprecedented. 
A century  before  Henry  produced  his  bull  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  had  planted  himself  in  En- 
gland ; and  it  is  a living  scholar  who  is  no  par- 
tisan of  Mr.  Froude  wdio  says  of  the  Irish  con- 
quest: “ It  was  simply  the  sequel  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England.  In  the  Norman  conquest 
of  England  Hildebrand,  the  soul  of  the  pa- 
pacy, had  been  the  partner  of  William.  The 
Pope  had  sent  a ring  and  a consecrated  banner 
to  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome,  who  went 
forth  not  only  to  win  a kingdom  for  himself  and 
his  followers,  but  to  reduce  the  irregular  and 
half-schismatic  church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
the  perfect  obedience  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
anathemas  of  the  papacy  against  the  accursed 
race  who  did  not  pay  Peter’s  pence,  who  incest- 
uously  confounded  secular  with  spiritual  juris- 
diction, and  whose  archbishops  assumed  the  pall 
without  the  authority  of  Rome,  went  before  the 
host  of  the  Normans  to  victory  at  Hastings.  In 
the  same  manner  Adrian,  by  that  bull  which  is 
the  stumbling-block  and  despair  of  Catholic  his- 
torians, granted  Ireland  to  the  king  of  orthodox 
England.”  These  are  the  words  of  Goldwin 
Smith,  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  profound 
of  English  historical  scholars ; and  Father  Burke 
can  hardly  hope  to  affect  a candid  American 
judgment  upon  facts  by  denouncing  the  story  of 
the  bull  as  a thundering  lie.  He  will  remember 
that  he  is  not  dealing  with  a parish  or  a congre- 
gation of  his  Church,  but  with  a people  and  the 
truth  of  history. 

But  it  is  not  upon  any  allegation  that  Ireland 
is  wholly  guilty  and  England  wholly  innocent 
that  Mr.  Froude  rests  his  case.  He  comes  to 
us  as  an  Englishman  sincerely  loving  his  coun- 
try, and  wishing  to  do  what  he  can  to  compose 
the  long  and  tragical  quarrel  with  Ireland.  He 
believes  that  the  great  multitude  of  Irish  in  this 
country  and  the  general  character  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Ireland  have  given  American  opinion 
a weight  in  the  island  beyond  that  of  any  other 
people.  He  feels,  therefore,  that  if  the  voice  of 
America  to-day  should  declare  that,  whatever 
wrongs  may  have  stained  the  past  history  of  Ire- 
land, yet  that  under  the  circumstances,  although 
not  independent,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is 
impossible,  with  just  and  equal  imperial  laws  just- 
ly and  firmly  administered,  Ireland  ought  to  unite 
cordially  with  England  in  a common  destiny, 
much  would  be  done  to  heal  the  sorrow.  He 
therefore  comes  hoping  to  show  two  things: 
first,  that  the  nndeniable  tragedy  of  Ireland  is 
not  due  to  England  alone,  but  largely  to  the 
Irish  themselves ; and  secondly,  that  the  English 
legislation  of  to-day  for  Ireland  can  not  justly 
be  condemned  as  harsh  or  hostile. 

As  for  Irish  nationality,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  never  existed ; the  country  was  conquered 
before  there  was  any  such  sentiment  as  that 
which  we  mean  by  the  w’ord  nationality.  This 
is  not  a justification  of  any  thing,  but  a state- 
ment of  fact.  It  disposes  of  the  plea  of  a con- 
quered nationality.  Father  Bafke,  indeed,  in 
his  lecture  upon  Ireland  as  seen  in  its  ruins, 
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speaks  of  the  legendary  golden  age  of  his  coun- 
try, as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fairy 
palace  of  Tara  and  the  happy  Arcadia  of  Erin ; 
and  the  hearer  who  has  seen  the  rapt  attention 
of  his  audience,  exiles  listening  to  the  chanted 
glories  of  their  vanished  country,  could  but  re- 
call that  saying  of  pensive  wisdom,  “ The  power 
of  hope  is  not  extinguished  in  man ; it  turns  to 
memory  when  it  has  no  object  of  its  own.  ” 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  may  be  viewed  from 
the  contemporary  and  from  our  own  modem 
point.  Undoubtedly  in  the  twelfth  century  con- 
quest was  universal,  and  by  conquest  civilization 
was  advanced.  The  Normans,  whom  Mr.  Froude 
happily  calls  the  organizing  race,  conquered  Sici- 
ly, parts  of  Italy  and  France,  and  England,  as  they 
presently  conquered  Ireland.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  world  which  condemned  con- 
quest. From  that  point,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to 
protest  against  the  invasion.  What  was  then 
universal  would  not  to-day  be  tolerated.  When 
once  conquered,  whether  in  our  modem  judg- 
ment rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  question  of 
Ireland  changed.  As  time  advanced  there 
were  new  rights  and  new  wrongs  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Fronde  insists  that  Irish  independence 
would  necessarily  menace  England,  and  that 
it  is  therefore  practically  impossible  without  a 
desperate  struggle.  If  such  a struggle  should 
occur,  would  the  welfare  of  both  countries  and 
of  civilization  at  large  be  promoted?  It  will 
not  be  asserted.  Ought  England,  then,  peace- 
fully to  relinquish  Ireland,  which  would  inevita- 
bly be  allied  with  a rival  nation  ? Would  any 
nation  in  the  world  do  it  ? And,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ought  any  nation  to  do  it?  The 
Irish  demand  for  independence  is  not  patriotic 


only ; it  is  now  and  chiefly  ecclesiastical  or  relig- 
ious. The  anarchy  that  w'ould  follow  separation, 
if  not  repressed  by  the  intervention  of  Christen- 
dom, would  end  in  an  ecclesiastical  despotism — 
the  most  woful  fate  that  an  enemy  could  wish  the 
country  of  his  foe.  But  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  desirable,  and  Mr.  Froude’s  coming  was 
most  timely.  For  American  opinion,  not  well- 
informed,  has  been  naturally  swayed  by  sympa- 
thy with  the  unfortunate,  by  the  touching  ap- 
peal of  romance  and  song,  by  the  hereditary 
jealousy  of  England,  and  latterly  by  the  blas- 
ter of  demagogues. 

Indeed,  so  long  as  the  pathetic  music  of  Moore 
melts  the  drawing-room  to  tears,  and  the  trag- 
ical incidents  of  Irish  story  are  told  in  passion- 
ate eloquence,  and  the  cruelty  of  English  laws  is 
detailed  with  burning  indignation,  it  is  not  easy 
candidly  to  consider  the  Irish  question.  Imag- 
ination speaks,  and  ignorance  fondly  believes. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  priests  in  Ireland  are 
hostile  to  England,  for  the  imposition  of  the  An- 
glican Church  upon  the  country  is  truly  account- 
ed a wrong.  But  that  church  is  now  disestab- 
lished ; and  the  most  candid  and  thoughtful  ob- 
servers believe  that  since  independence  is  impos- 
sible, and  dependence  hopeless,  and  federation 
impracticable,  union,  honest,  just,  and  equal,  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Froude’s  effort  is  directed ; and  Father 
Burke,  recalling  the  long  agony  of  Ireland,  and 
full  of  zeal  for  his  Church  and  race,  does  not  de- 
clare against  it,  but  says  that  there  can  never  be 
a cordial  union  until  the  English  contempt  for 
the  Irish  is  eradicated,  and  that  can  be  effected 
only  by  raising  Ireland  “by  home  legislation  to 
attain  such  a position  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  our  English  fellow-subjects.  ” 


fate's  litanj  JUcnrii. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

ART  WORKS. 

WE  receive  from  George  Routledge  and  Sons 
five  handsome  quartos,  whose  value  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  their  illustrations  of 
art  and  artists’  work.  Of  these  the  British 
School  of  Sculpture  is  the  most  striking.  It  re- 
produces in  steel,  and  in  several  instances  with 
rare  beauty,  some  of  the  principal  works  of  such 
sculptors  as  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Wyatt,  Gibson, 
and  others.  The  volume  will  be  chiefly  valu- 
able to  artists  and  lovers  of  art,  and  will  belong 
in  the  cabinet  and  the  studio  rather  than  on  the 
parlor  table,  from  which  certain  of  its  subjects 
and  their  treatment  (“Cupid  and  Psyche,”  for 
instance)  exclude  it.  — The  Gems  of  German  Art 
illustrates  by  photographs  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  German  school  of  painting. 
It  deserves  its  title.  With  a few  exceptions  the 
illustrations  are  gems,  rieh  in  thought,  often 
exquisite  in  treatment.  The  letterpress  gives 
a brief  account  of  the  artists  whose  works  are 
thus  reproduced. — The  volume  which  contains 
on  steel,  in  nine  large  plates,  the  Pictures  of 
Charles  Robert  Leslie , R.A.,  we  put  first  of  tne 
three  volume^>f  illustrations  of  the  works  of 
great  painters.  We  must  assume  that  our  read- 


ers are  familiar  with  this  artist.  At  all  events, 
our  limits  do  not  allow  of  a criticism  upon  them. 
They  are  as  well  reproduced  as  they  can  be  with- 
out color,  and  the  volume  will  be  a handsome 
addition  to  any  centre-table. — Murillo  and  the 
Spanish  School  of  Painting , illustrated  by  fif- 
teen engravings  on  steel  and  nineteen  on  wood, 
and  Pictures  by  Daniel  Maclise,  R.  A.,  are  print- 
ed, we  judge,  from  old  plates,  or  imperfectly 
printed.  At  all  events,  certain  of  the  pictures 
lack  that  freshness  of  color  and  contrast  and 
that  clearness  of  outline  which  characterize  the 
best  w'ork,  and  which  render  the  “ Gems  of  Ger- 
man Art”  decidedly  their  superior.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  wonderful  beauty  in  some  of  the 
pictures  in  both  volumes,  as  in  Maclise’s  “ Ham- 
let,” which  repays  much  study,  and  in  the  “St. 
Jerome”  of  Ribera,  in  the  Spanish  school.  The 
pictures  in  this  latter  volume  include  a consid- 
erable portion  of  ecclesiastical  themes.  Those 
of  Maclise  are  miscellaneous,  but  of  a high  or- 
der, generally  expressive  of  the  deeper  emotions ; 
while  Leslie  abounds  in  the  humorous,  though 
not  in  the  farcical. 

NATURE  ILLUSTRATED. 

There  is  a peculiar,  an  indescribable  charm  in 
Michelet’s  writings,  and  those  who  have  read 
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“The  Bird”  need  no  other  introduction  to  The 
Mountain  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons).  Physical  sci- 
ence seems  to  most  minds  barren  antPuninter- 
esting.  There  is  a soul  in  nature,  but  physics 
knows  nothing  about  souls,  and  in  truth  hardly 
believes  that  they  exist,  because  an  anatomical 
examination  does  not  detect  their  presence,  nor 
even  their  chambers.  The  charm  of  M.  Miche- 
let’s writings  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  recognizes 
this  hidden  soul-life  of  nature,  which  is  to  him 
more  than  organized  matter,  more  than  vital 
force.  At  the  same  time  ho  is  entirely  free 
from  that  superstition  which  regards  a past 
error  more  sacred  than  modem  truth.  He  is 
none  the  less  in  sympathy  with  modem  science 
because  he  looks  in  nature  for  something  which 
mere  physical  researches  do  not  disclose.  If 
one  wishes  to  know  about  the  Alps  and  the  Pyr- 
enees, to  which  a large  part  of  this  work  is  de- 
voted, he  will  doubtless  find  scientific  works 
which  will  give  him  fuller  information.  If  he 
wishes  to  make  personal  acquaintances  of  them, 
to  know  them  as  one  knows  a friend,  not  by 
analysis  but  by  intercourse,  he  will  scarcely  find 
any  one  better  qualified  to  introduce  him  than 
M.  Michelet. — Somewhat  similar  in  design  is 
Madame  Michelet’s  Nature;  or,  the  Poetry  of 
Earth  and  Sea  (T.  Nelson  and  Sons).  Like  its 
companion  volume,  it  is  a handsome  octavo  of 
over  400  pages.  The  illustrations  by  Giacomelli, 
whose  pencil  added  so  much  to  the  attractions  of 
“The  Bird,” and  gave  to  the  margins  and  small- 
er pictures  of  Dore ’s  Bible  that  grace  and  light- 
ness which  set  off  so  admirably  the  more  striking 
and  dramatic  effects  of  Dord,  illuminate  the  pages 
of  “Nature”  with  pictures  which  possess  great  ar- 
tistic beauty,  but  which  give  no  evidence  of  being 
in  any  sense  portraits  of  real  scenes  in  nature. 
In  this  respect  his  work  is  less  valuable  than  that 
ofPercival  Skelton  in  “The  Mountain,”  which 
is  quite  as  artistic,  and  possesses  the  additional 
merit  of  affording  the  reader  real  information  as 
well  as  pleasure.  Something  of  the  difference 
perceptible  between  the  pictures  of  these  two 
books  is  also  noticeable  in  the  writing  of  their 
respective  authors.  M.  Michelet  is  content  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  nature ; Madame  Michelet 
impresses  the  reader  with  her  own  personality, 
and  labors,  at  times  painfully,  to  pen  sentences 
which  shall  seem  to  be  as  fine,  as  beautiful,  as 
grand,  as  the  scenes  concerning  which  she  dis- 
courses. Her  transitions  from  continent  to  con- 
tinent, from  the  gardens  of  Persia  to  those  of 
Germany,  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  to  those 
of  South  America,  are  too  sudden ; her  chain 
lies  in  broken  links,  not  welded  together.  She 
is  too  brilliant;  dazzles  by  her  coruscations. 
Her  book  produces  the  impression  of  an  over- 
dressed lady,  whose  glittering  jewels  are  numer- 
ous, but  not  always  in  good  taste.  Both  these 
books  are  handsome  ornaments  for  the  parlor 
table ; but  M.  Michelet’s  book  will  be  read,  while 
Madame  Michelet’s  book  will  only  be  looked  at. 

Somewhat  analogous  in  its  character  to  these 
books  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Michelet  is  the 
Woods  and  By-Ways  of  New  England , by  Wil- 
son Flagg  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  There  is, 
indeed,  this  characteristic  difference,  that  the 
works  of  the  Michelets  are  thoroughly  French, 
while  that  of  Mr.  Flagg  is  thoroughly  American 
in  its  tone.  It  lacks  the  sentiment  of  the  more 
romantic  Frenchman,  but  it  is  also  free  from  his 


exaggerations,  his  paradoxes,  and  his  too  strik- 
ing antitheses.  Mr.  Flagg  writes  less  what  he 
has  felt,  more  what  he  has  seen.  The  French- 
man describes  the  effect  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced upon  him  ; the  American  describes  nature 
itself.  At  the  same  time  it  is  nature  as  seen  not 
by  a scientist  who  regards  her  only  with  curious 
eyes,  but  nature  as  seen  by  a lover  who  regards 
her  with  tender  affection.  “ My  book,  ” says  he, 
“differs  from  learned  works  as  a lover’s  descrip- 
tion of  his  lady’s  hand  would  differ  from  Bell’s 
anatomical  description  of  it.”  It  differs,  let  us 
odd,  from  the  common  books  on  nature  in  that 
it  selects  those  themes  which  common  eyes  pass 
by,  and  passes  by  the  grander  themes  which 
common  minds  have  rendered  somewhat  hack- 
neyed. As  in  the  picture-gallery  the  crowd 
gather  before  some  immense  nnd  melodramatic 
picture,  whose  merit  is  in  the  size  of  the  canvas 
and  the  strong  contrasts  of  color  and  the  vigor 
and  intensity  of  action,  and  pass  by  a little  cab- 
inet-picture which  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
artist,  so  the  great  public  study  nature  only  in 
her  more  startling  effects,  her  sensational  as- 
pects, while  Mr.  Flagg  calls  our  thoughts  away 
from  these  common  objects  of  universal  admira- 
tion to  little  bits  of  unobserved  beauty,  nature’s 
cabinet-pictures.  One  must  be  himself  a lover 
of  nature,  and  capable  of  enjoying  quiet  medita- 
tion on  her,  to  appreciate  this  book ; but  all  such 
will  find  it  a delightful  companion.  The  illus- 
trations, of  which  there  are  twenty -two,  are 
photographic  in  appearance ; if  they  are  genuine 
photographs,  they  are  somewhat  obscure  and  in- 
distinct ; if  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are  mar- 
velous imitations. 

ILLUSTRATED  SCIENCE. 

The  increasing  interest  in  science  receives  a 
curious  and  striking  illustration  in  the  fact  that 
three  of  our  principal  publishers  have  commenced 
a series  of  scientific  books  for  non-scientific  read- 
ers. Scribner’s  “Library  of  Wonders”  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  in 
these  pages.  The  old  series  now  constitute  a li- 
brary of  a score  or  more  of  volumes,  fully  though 
not  always  elegantly  illustrated,  and  generally 
both  entertaining  and  instructive.  The  Moon 
constitutes  the  fourth  volume,  we  believe,  of  the 
new  series.  The  basis  of  both  series  is  a French 
library  of  a somewhat  similar  character.  It  is 
characteristically  what  its  name  indicates,  a li- 
brary of  “wonders,”  rather  than  of  true  science 
(though  this  is  not  true  of  the  volume  on  the 
moon),  and  presents  generally  the  marvels,  the 
surprises,  and  the  romance  of  science  rather 
than  its  great  underlying  principles.  It  is  a 
capital  series  to  awaken  in  youthful  or  unculti- 
vated minds  an  appetite  for  science. — To  satis- 
fy that  appetite  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Jacob  Abbott’s  “Science  for  the  Young” 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  the  fourth  volume  of 
which,  on  Force  is  just  published.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  country  who  has  had  better  suc- 
cess in  writing  for  the  young  than  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  to  this  series  he  has  brought  the  experience 
of  many  years  in  the  art  of  instructing,  and  the 
results  of  the  researches  of  many  years  in  the 
domain  of  science.  Parents,  too,  may  rest  as- 
sured that  while  Mr.  Abbott  will  give,  as  he  does, 
the  results  of  the  latest  and  best  researches  in 
the  scientific  world,  he  will  write  nothing  that 
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can  awaken  or  confirm  in  the  youthful  mind  the 
idea  that  science  and  religion  are  antagonistic ; 
that  on  the  contrary  the  incidental,  but  none  the 
less  powerful,  effect  of  his  writing  will  be  to  lead 
the  reader  to  recognize  in  the  works  of  God  the 
wisdom,  the  skill,  and  the  beneficence  of  their 
great  Creator. — A third  series  of  popular  scientific 
works  is  commenced  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
entitled44 The  International  Scientific  Series. 11 
Mr.  Youmans,  in  a general  preface  to  the  whole 
series,  explains  the  meaning  of  this  title,  and 
the  object  of  the  series.  The  books  are  to  be 
prepared,  he  tells  us,  by  men  of  recognized  abil- 
ity in  their  respective  departments ; they  are  to 
be  simultaneously  published  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States ; and  they  are 
to  be  the  product  of  the  most  distinguished  sci- 
entists of  these  lands,  who  will  receive  copyrights 
from  the  publishers  in  each  of  these  four  great 
markets.  This  is  a kind  of  44  International” 
to  which  no  one  will  object.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  founders  of  this  series  to  make  it  cover 
eventually  the  whole  range  of  science,  theoretical 
and  practical,  physical  and  metaphysical.  Of 
the  ability  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  to 
write  44in  familiar  and  intelligent  language”  we 
entertain  some  doubt.  To  communicate  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  unscientific  minds  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  the  facts  of  science ; it  is  also 
necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the  prejudice  and 
the  ignorance  of  unscientific  minds  concerning 
what  to  the  great  and  eminent  authors  appear  to 
be  the  simplest  principles  of  science.  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall, however,  who  opens  the  series  with  a 
volume  on  The  Forms  of  Water,  possesses  the 
rare  ability  of  knowing  the  truth  and  apprecia- 
ting the  mental  condition  of  those  that  do  not. 
His  work  is  a model  of  simplicity  and  clearness, 
and  he  possesses  the  genius,  so  very  rare,  of  tell- 
ing truths  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  equally  fas- 
cinating to  those  to  whom  they  are  new  and 
those  to  whom  they  are  perfectly  familiar. — 
Those  who  have  read  “The  Earth,”  by  Elisee 
Reclus,  need  no  assurance  of  the  value  of  The 
Ocean,  by  the  same  author  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
In  size  and  general  style  it  corresponds  with  the 
volume  on  “The  Earth,”  of  which  it  is  a proper, 
and  indeed  almost  a necessary,  companion.  It 
consists  of  three  books,  the  first  treating  of  the 
ocean  proper,  the  second  of  atmosphere  and 
meteorology,  the  third  of  that  life  of  which  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  perpetual  feeders. 
The  illustrations  are  of  value  in  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  the  author ; the  chief  artistic  feature 
in  the  volume  is  its  colored  maps,  which  are  very 
beautiful.  It  is  a much  more  satisfactory  book 
than  Professor  Tyndall’s  on  “Forms  of  Water” 
— a broader  book,  though  with  a narrower  title 
— in  that  it  presents  the  whole  subject  of  water 
and  its  work,  while  Professor  Tyndall’s  limits 
have  compelled  him  to  confine  himself  in  the 
main  to  one  phase  of  his  subject — the  ice  and 
glacial  forms,  and  their  action  and  effects. — The 
Treasures  of  the  Earth;  or,  Mines , Minerals , and 
Metals:  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  who  have  been 
connected  with  Mining , by  William  Jones  (G. 
P.  Putnam  and  Sons),  is  a reprint  from  the  En- 
glish. It  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with 
especial  reference  to  the  young,  and  is  dedicated 
to  “my  children;”  but  it  will  also  be  found  in- 
teresting as  well  as  instructive  to  older  readers. 
The  title  affords  a very  good  description  of  the 


book.  It  presents  the  human  rather  than  the 
commercial  or  scientific  aspects  of  its  theme,  ancj 
is  enriched  by  many  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
life  which  belongs  to  mines  and  mining  industnr. 
Any  youthful  reader  of  average  appetite  for 
knowledge  ought  to  find  in  its  pages  quite  as  in- 
teresting and  vastly  more  useful  reading  than  is 
afforded  by  the  children’s  novelettes  with  which 
the  literary  world  is  deluged.  The  pictures  are 
all  fancy  sketches ; the  book  would  be  better  if 
they  were  really  illustrative  of  mining  life. 

ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 

Concerning  the  Songs  of  Nature  (Scribner, 
Armstrong,  and  Co.)  we  have  little  to  say  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a worthy  companion  of  the  three 
preceding  volumes,  44  Songs  of  Life,”  “Songs  of 
Home,”  and  “Songs  of  the  Heart.”  Together 
they  make  a library  of  song  which  is  alike  exqui- 
site in  its  poetic  and  its  artistic  qualities.  The  best 
English  and  American  writers  contribute  poems, 
the  best  American  artists  contribute  illustrations. 
In  both  respects  the  volume  is  a composition, 
the  work  of  many  hands.  The  publishers  have 
taken  the  right  means  to  make  this  series  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  first  of  American  illustrated 
books.  No  one  artist  is  competent  to  interpret 
the  various  phases  of  nature,  or  to  illustrate  the 
various  utterances  of  poet- hearts.  Illustrated 
books  of  poetry  which  depend  on  the  pencil  of  a 
single  artist  are  therefore  sure  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, since  the  illustrations  are  not  only  of  un- 
even merit,  but  the  failure  of  one  mars  all  the 
rest,  as  one  w'eed  in  a flower  bed  detracts  from 
the  value  of  the  whole.  We  may  almost  say 
that  there  is  not  a single  failure  in  this  volume, 
which  calls  over  fifteen  different  artists  to  inter- 
pret the  different  phases  of  nature  and  the  dif- 
ferent moods  of  human  life  and  feeling. — The 
American  Tract  Society  issue  two  small  but 
very  pretty  books  of  poetry,  illustrated  with  great 
taste,  Home  Songs  and  Our  Baby.  We  espe- 
cially welcome  the  latter  of  these  books.  What- 
ever, by  appealing  to  the  sympathies  and  sen- 
timents of  mankind,  awakens  a kindlier  feeling 
towrard  children,  and  insures  them  a warmer 
welcome,  serves  a purpose  whose  value  can  not 
be  easily  estimated.  That  work  this  book  does 
most  successfully,  and  we  suspect  that  many  of 
its  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much 
has  been  written  that  is  beautiful  because  touch- 
ing on  this  theme.  The  selection  has  been  well 
made,  the  pictures  are  excellent,  the  book  is 
small  and  inexpensive,  and  its  attractive  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  its  theme,  ought  to  insure  for  it  a 
wide  welcome. 

ILLUSTRATED  SERIES. 

There  are  several  series  of  illustrated  works 
in  course  of  publication  which  constitute  valu- 
able additions  to  the  Christmas  publications. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Harpers  edition  of 
“Charles  Dickens’s  Works,”  of  which  Oliver 
Twist , Martin  Chuzzlewit,  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  David  Copperjield , and  Dombey  and  Son 
are  now  ready.  We  have  already  referred  to 
this  edition,  which,  we  think,  promises  to  be 
the  finest  of  the  numerous  illustrated  editions 
of  the  great  novelist ; it  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  for  the  price.  The  size  and  form  of  page 
give  the  artists  better  scope  for  their  pencils 
than  is  ordinarily  afforded  them,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  artists  employed  give  a greater  breadth 
and  variety  of  treatment  than  is  given  in  any  oth- 
er single  edition.  The  many-sidedness  of  Dick- 
ens can  not  be  adequately  interpreted  by  a single 
pencil,  and  those  who  have  enjoyed  most  heart- 
ily Mr.  Cruikshank’s  interpretation  of  the  comic 
aspects  of  Dickens  have  probably  felt  most  pain- 
fully the  inharmony  between  his  pictures  and  the 
word-painting  of  the  writer  in  the  pathetic  and 
tragic  scenes.  This  deficiency  has  never  been  1 
better  supplied  than  in  this  series,  whose  illus- 
trations are  indeed  unequal,  but  rarely  ineffect- 
ive. The  public  will  look  with  much  interest 
for  the  promised  illustration  by  Mr.  Nast  of  the 
“ Pickwick  Papers.”  His  incidental  representa- 
tions of  Pickwick  in  his  “Almanac”  have  led  the 
public  to  expect  much  from  him  in  this  forth- 
coming volume.  We  observe,  by- the- way,  that 
some  of  the  critics  speak  of  this  as  a reproduc- 
tion of  an  English  edition.  This  is  a mistake. 
Sheppard,  Reinhart,  Worth,  and  Nast  all  con- 
tribute original  illustrations  to  the  scries. 

“The  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Explo- 
ration, and  Adventures”  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.)  now  comprises  five  volumes.  Of  these 
the  last  two  are  on  Southern  Africa  and  the 
Yellow  Stone , both  of  which  possess  a peculiar 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Youthful  read- 
ers, and  those  of  mature  age  but  who  are  too 
busy  to  read  Dr.  Livingstone’s  larger  works, 
will  get  a very  good  idea  of  South  Africa  and 
the  more  important  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  explo- 
rations in  that  country  from  the  former  volume, 
which,  in  a postscript,  gives  a brief  account  of 
his  last  exploration  and  his  discovery  by  Stanley. 
The  pictures  of  the  “ Yellow  Stone”  are  not  wor- 
thy of  the  region — perhaps  none  could  be ; they 
are  not,  however,  worthy  of  the  descriptive  mat- 
ter, which  is  excellent,  and  without  being  brill- 
iant, is  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

We  regard  Joanna  H.  Mathews  and  her  sis- 
ter among  the  very  best  of  American  writers  for 
the  little  folks,  and  turn,  therefore,  with  a decid- 
ed prejudice  in  their  favor  to  the  Kitty  and  Lulu 
Books  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers).  We  are 
not  disappointed  in  our  expectations,  and  rise 
from  reading  them  with  our  prejudices  consid- 
erably strengthened.  We  tire  a little  of  the 
baby  talk  before  we  get  quite  through  these  vol- 
umes, but  it  is  very  natural  and  life-like,  as  are 
the  babies,  and  we  rather  expect  that  the  mother 
who  reads  of  Kitty  and  Lulu  to  her  children  will 
be  fascinated  by  the  story  almost  as  much  as  her 
audience.  — The  Doll  World  Series , by  Mrs. 
Robert  O’Reilly  (Roberts  Brothers),  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  of  English  parentage.  It 
is  written  in  a charming  style,  and  the  reality 
which  Mrs.  O’Reilly  imputes  to  the  doll  world 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  her  juvenile  readers. 
To  the  children  dolls  are  not  dolls,  but  flesh  and 
blood;  and  the  trials  to  which  the  irritating 
boys  subject  their  sisters  by  such  pranks  as 
those  which  Harold  played  with  Kobertina  are 
trials  to  the  doll  mothers  almost  as  real  as  act- 
ual injustice  inflicted  upon  the  children  would 
be  to  the  mothers  of  real  life. — We  are  not  much 
enamored  of  the  average  temperance  tale,  which 
usually  has  little  but  good  intentions  to  commend 
it.  the  Fire  Fighters , by  Mrs.  J.  E.  M‘Con- 
aughy  (National  Temperance  Society),  is  ex- 


ceptionably  good,  aftd  does  not  deserve  to  be  ban- 
ished with  some  of  its  literary  fraternity  to  the 
editor’s  index  expurgatorius  — oblivion.  The 
story  describes  the  somewhat  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  a band  of  boys  leagued  together  for  tem- 
perance work,  and  its  effect  must  be  to  awaken 
a positive  enthusiasm  for  temperance  principles 
and  labors,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the  average 
1 temperance  tales. — Who  Won  T by  the  author  of 
i “Win  and  Wear”  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers), 
is  a lively  story  of  school  life,  worth  reading  not 
only  by  the  school-boys  and  school-girls,  but  by 
the  school-masters  and  school-mistresses  as  well. 
We  are  glad  to  have  so  well-deserved  a shot  fired 
at  the  pernicious  prize  system. — The  American 
Tract  Society  issue  several  children’s  books 
which  jvill  worthily  grace  the  Christmas-tree 
of  many  a Sabbath-school.  Stories  for  the 
Fireside , in  two  volumes,  is  composed  of  short 
stories,  most  of  which  have  been  published  be- 
fore in  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly . They 
constitute  a rather  unusually  good  collection,  all 
of  them  possessing  a healthful  moral  influence, 
though  not  all  of  them  markedly  religious  in  their 
character. — Working  and  Winning  and  Ethels 
Pearls , from  the  same  society,  are  more  genuine- 
ly Christian  books  than  are  to  be  found  ordinari- 
ly in  our  Sabbath-school  libraries.  The  latter  of 
these  books  presents  in  forms  adapted  to  youthful 
appreciation  the  two  attractions  of  present  pleas- 
ure and  of  permanent  “life.”  The  American 
Tract  Society  takes  deservedly  a high  rank  for  the 
excellence  of  its  illustrations,  and  its  children’s 
books  are  among  the  finest  in  that  respect  on  our 
table. — J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.  contribute  two 
juvenile  books.  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge’s 
Chance  for  Himself  will  unquestionably  inter- 
est the  boys,  but  it  contains  no  scrap  of  informa- 
tion, and  so  far  as  it  exerts  any  moral  influence 
at  all,  it  is  not  of  the  healthiest  kind.  In  his  anx- 
iety not  to  draw  model  boys  Mr.  Trowbridge  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  to  the  other  and  a worse  ex- 
treme.— Camping  Out  purports  to  be  a record 
of  adventure  by  one  of  the  boys  who  camped  out, 
and  to  be  edited  for  publication  by  C.  A.  Ste- 
phens. Its  effect  will  be  to  quicken  an  ambi- 
tion for  manly  sports,  and  for  the  privations  and 
the  achievements  of  the  camp,  and  to  awaken  a 
love  for  nature.  Whether  it  is  fiction,  or  fact,  or 
fiction  founded  on  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  realistic  to 
be  useful,  and  it  will  prove  more  entertaining  to 
boys  of  healthy  natures  than  the  stories  of  impos- 
sible adventure  with  which  it  has  to  compete. — 
The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Playfellow  (George 
Routledge  and  Sons)  purports  to  be  a story  of  a 
young  French  marine,  and  forcibly  suggests  the 
boy’s  popular  expression  of  incredulity,  “Tell  it 
to  the  marines.  ” It  is  modeled  somew  hat  on  the 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  pattern, though  the  adven- 
tures of  that  famous  traveler  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  the  French  marine. — There 
is  genuine  genius  in  The  Lifeand  Times  of  Conrad 
the  Squirrel  (Macmillan  and  Co.).  Imaginative 
stories  of  animals  are  apt  to  drag,  but  this  main- 
tains its  interest  to  the  close,  and  will  not  fail 
of  the  author’s  avowed  object — to  awaken  in  his 
readers  a love  for  nature  and  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful creatures  which  inhabit  this  beautiful  world. 
—The  illustrations  in  Little  Barefoot ; or,  Strive 
and  Trust  (George  Routledge  and  Sons)  entitle 
it  to  the  palm  as  the  handsomest  juvenile  book 
of  the  season.  The  story  is  by  Auerbach. 
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THE  PROBOSCIDIANS  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
EOCENE. 

DURING  the  past  summer  Professor  Cope, 
in  charge  of  a division  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den’s Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  ex- 
plored the  paleontology  of  the  eocene  beds  of 
Wyoming  Territory.  He  obtained  many  species 
of  plants,  moll  asks,  and  insects,  and  eighty  spe- 
cies of  vertebrata,  of  which  some  fifty  are  new 
to  science. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  discoveries 
made  was  the  determination  of  the  type  of  pro- 
boscidians prevalent  in  that  period.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly peculiar  and  anomalous  in  m^ny  re- 
spects. Proboscidian  limbs  are  associated  with 
a dentition  of  the  same  type  when  the  number 
and  position  of  the  teeth  are  considered.  Thus 
a huge  external  incisor  alone  occupies  the  front 
of  the  upper  jaw  (premaxillary  bone) ; there  are 
no  canine,  and  the  molars  are  but  few.  The  in- 
cisor is  shorter  than  in  the  mastodons,  etc.,  and 
is  compressed,  trenchant,  and  recurved,  forming 
a most  formidable  weapon.  The  great  peculiar- 
ity is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  molars,  which 
is  nearly  that  of  Bathmodon , Cope,  an  allied  pe- 
rissodactyl.  This  type  is,  however,  graded  into 
an  approach  to  Dinotherium  in  another  perisso- 
dactyl,  Metalophodon , Cope,  of  which  more  be- 
low. 

The  type  species  of  this  group,  called  by  Pro- 
fessor Cope  Eobasileus  comutus , was  as  large  as 
the  Indian  elephant,  but  stood  lower,  having 
proportions  more  as  in  the  rhinoceros.  The 
elongate  form  of  the  cranium  added  to  this  re- 
semblance. The  physiognomy  was  very  peculiar. 
On  either  side  of  the  front,  above  each  orbit,  rose 
a 8 tout  horn,  its  base  continuous  with  that  of  its 
mate.  The  immensely  prolonged  nasal  bones 
overhung  the  premaxillary,  as  in  the  rhinoceros, 
and  supported  on  each  side,  near  the  extremity, 
a massive  reverted  shovel-shaped  protuberance, 
which  united  at  an  open  angle  with  its  fellow  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  front. 

These  beasts  must  have  lived  in  herds,  like  the 
elephants  of  to-day,  judging  from  the  abundance 
of  their  remains,  no  less  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  individuals  having  left  their  bones  within 
a short  distance  of  one  of  the  camps  of  the  party. 
Three  species  were  distinguished — E.  comutus , 
E.  furcatus , and  E.  pressicomis. 

THE  ARMED  METALOPHODON. 

This  is  an  extinct  odd-toed  ungulate  discov- 
ered by  Professor  Cope  in  the  lower  “Green 
River”  division  of  the  eocene  of  Wyoming.  The 
only  species  tvas  named  M.  armatus . It  pos- 
sessed a full  series  of  six  superior  incisors,  and 
had  a formidable  knife-like  canine,  with  cutting 
edges,  and  a groove  on  the  outer  face.  The  pre- 
molars are  like  those  of  Bathmodon — t.  e. , with 
one  outer  crescent — while  the  molars  differ  in 
having  the  constituent  crests  of  the  single  cres- 
cent separated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth, 
thus  producing  two  subparallel  crests.  The  low- 
er premolars  are  singular  in  possessing  one  cres- 
cent, with  a rudimental  second  by  its  side.  This 
increases  in  proportion  on  the  posterior  teeth, 
till  on  the  last  inferior  molar  the  two  are  nearly 
equally  developed.  Alternate  ridges  are,  how- 


ever, on  this  tooth  reduced  and  rudimental, 
leaving  a parallel  two-crested  tooth,  approaching 
a tapir,  or  a Dinotherium . There  were  probably 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw. 

The  species  was  about  the  size  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, and  constituted  another  addition  to  the  well- 
armed  ungulates  of  the  Wyoming  eocene.  The 
transitional  forms  seen  in  its  tooth  structure  con- 
stitute a point  of  especial  interest. 

SKELETON  OF  BAOUSS&ROUSSE. 

The  discovery  of  a human  skeleton  in  a cave 
on  the  Italian  frontier  near  Mentone,  by  Dr.  E. 
Rivibre,  has  excited  great  interest  among  eth- 
nologists, in  view  of  its  association  in  point  of 
time  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  being 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  occurrences  of  the 
kind  on  record.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
Dr.  Rivifere  was  engaged  in  the  exploration  of 
bone  caves,  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
government,  and  had  obtained  numerous  remains 
of  birds,  gigantic  stags,  hyenas,  rhinoceroses, 
and  other  animals. 

The  cavern  in  which  the  discovery  took  place 
(Baoussd-roussd)  is  near  the  line  of  railway  from 
Mentone  to  Vintimille,  and  the  skeleton  was 
found  beneath  a layer  of  earth  several  yards  in 
thickness.  It  is  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ribs,  w hich  were  broken 
by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  earth. 
The  teeth  and  lower  jaw  are  in  a good  state  of 
preservation.  The  skull  differs  from  the  rest  of 
the  bones  in  being  of  a deep  brick-red  color. 
From  the  attitude  it  w’ould  appear  as  if  the  man 
had  died  in  his  sleep,  and  was  carefully  covered 
over  without  disturbing  the  earth  beneath. 
Stones  were  placed  at  the  back  and  sides,  as  if 
to  indicate  the  outline  of  the  grave.  Numerous 
small  shells  and  deer  teeth,  all  pierced  with  a 
hole,  w'ere  found  around  the  skull,  as  if  they  had 
been  twrined  in  the  hair  or  formed  part  of  a head- 
dress. Around  the  skeleton  were  found  many 
stone  implements  and  bone  needles.  Associated 
with  these  were  bones  of  various  animals. 

ENGLISH  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION. 

Comment  is  made  by  the  English  scientific 
journals  upon  the  omission  of  any  official  an- 
nouncement on  the  part  of  the  English  eclipse 
expedition  of  December  last  of  the  results  of  the 
facts  observed,  and  a comparison  with  the  con- 
duct of  private  expeditions  is  made,  quite  unfa- 
vorable to  the  former.  A writer  in  the  Popular 
Science  Review , referring  to  this  subject,  ap- 
plauds Colonel  Tennant  for  the  promptness  with 
w hich  he  communicated  the  results  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  exhibited  the  photo- 
graphs obtained  at  Dodabetta.  These,  when 
compared  with  the  photographs  made  by  Lord 
Lindsay’s  photographer,  proved,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  the 
solar  nature  of  the  corona. 

RELATION  OF  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  TO 
SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESa 

M.  Berthelot  publishes  a remarkable  article 
in  the  Temps  on  the  scientific  relations  between 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  in  which  he 
points  out  that,  without  depreciating  the  scien- 
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tific  position  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ] 
and  of  America,  the  lead  in  all  great  scientific 
discoveries  and  movements  has  been  taken  by 
one  or  other  of  these  three  great  nations,  often 
by  all  three  simultaneously;  and  he  strongly 
urges  the  necessity,  especially  as  regards  the  first 
two,  of  a complete  cordiality  and  union,  under  the 
penalty  of  a general  loss  to  civilization. 

DRIFTING  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Proctor  in  regard  to  the 
movements  of  certain  stars  in  systems  of  families 
have  lately  received  a remarkable  confirmation 
in  the  observations  of  Dr.  Huggins,  who  for 
some  time  past  has  been  prosecuting  spectro- 
scopic inquiries  into  the  proper  motion  of  the 
stars  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight.  With 
the  instrument  formerly  used  by  him  he  was  un- 
able to  determine  that  8irius  was  receding  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  per  second  ; but  now,  by 
means  of  a telescope  of  fifteen  inches  aperture, 
specially  adapted  to  gather  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  placed  at  his  service  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London,  he  has  determined  the  facts  in 
regard  to  various  groups.  Among  these  are  five 
stars,  /@,  y,  tf,  «,  and  £ of  Ursa  Major  (or  the 
Great  Bear),  as  also  Alcor  close  by  £,  and  the 
telescopic  companion  of  £,  which  Mr.  Proctor 
three  years  ago  maintained  to  be  moving  in  a 
common  direction,  and  which,  more  recently, 
he  predicted  would  prove  to  be  either  receding 
or  approaching  together,  whenever  Dr.  Huggins 
was  enabled  to  test  the  question  spectroscopic- 
ally. 

Dr.  Huggins  now  finds  that  all  these  five  stars 
are  receding  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  miles  per 
second  ; while  the  star  ?,  which  Mr.  Proctor  had 
indicated  as  not  belonging  to  the  set,  is  found  to 
have  a spectrum  differing  in  character  from  that 
common  to  them,  and  though  receding,  has  a 
different  rate.  Arcturus,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
moving  toward  us  at  a probable  rate  of  seven- 
ty miles  per  second.  Other  stars  have  been  de- 
termined as  moving  with  corresponding  veloci- 
ties. 

LEFT  AND  RIGHT  HANDEDNESS. 

In  a notice  in  Nature , by  Mr.  Pye  Smith,  of 
a pamphlet  upon  left-handedness  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  of  Toronto,  it  is  stated,  as  general  re- 
sults from  the  investigations  of  the  author  and 
others,  that  we  may  conclude  (1)  that  the  primi- 
tive condition  of  man  and  other  vertebrates  was, 
as  their  early  foetal  condition  still  is,  one  of  com- 
plete bilateral  symmetry  of  structure,  and  also  of 
functional  symmetry;  (2)  that  this  primitive  am- 
bidextrous use  of  the  limbs  is  occasionally  super- 
seded in  animals,  and  constantly  in  all  races  of 
men  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  by  a pref- 
erential use  of  one  side,  and  that  this  is  a neces- 
sary step  in  development  as  soon  as  the  more 
delicate  operations  performed  by  a single  hand 
take  the  place  of  those  of  digging,  climbing,  etc., 
in  which  both  take  part.  It  is,  in  fact,  a differ- 
entiation produced  bv  the  same  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  specialization  of  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  in  frogs,  birds,  or  kangaroos,  com- 
pared with  their  uniformity  of  structure  and 
function  in  fishes,  crocodiles,  and  horses.  (3) 
The  prevalent  choice  of  the  right  hand  w hen  dif- 
ferentiation was  established  must  have  depended 
on  some  slight  advantage,  at  present  unascer- 
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] tained,  by  which  dexterity  at  last  suppressed 
yaucherie.  (4)  The  occasional  preference  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  often  partial  and  some- 
times hereditary,  does  not  depend  on  any 
44  course”  structural  abnormality,  but  is  an  in- 
stance of  atavism — of  reversion  to  the  primitive 
and  universal  ambidextrous,  or  to  a subsequent 
and  partial  left-handed  condition. 

TRIMORPnOUS  CONDITION  OF  SILICA. 

Professor  Maskelyne,  of  the  British  Museum, 
announces  the  discovery  of  a new  form  of  crys- 
tallized silica,  detected  by  him  in  a meteorite 
found  in  1861  at  Breitenbach,  in  Bohemia.  The 
best-known  species  of  silica  is  common  quartz, 
which  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  2.6.  Professor  Rath, 
however,  not  long  since  detected  a second  spe- 
cies of  silica,  which  he  called  Tridymite,  haring 
a specific  gravity  of  only  2,3,  crystallizing  in 
the  hexagonal  system,  but  with  different  param- 
eters from  those  of  quartz.  The  discovery  of 
Professor  Maskelyne  show's  that  silica  is  trimor- 
phous,  and  for  this  third  species  he  proposes  the 
name  of  Asmanite.  The  specific  gravity  is  very 
low,  2.245,  in  this  resembling  Tridymite,  from 
w'hich,  however,  it  differs  in  being  a biaxial 
mineral,  and  belonging  to  the  orthorhombic  or 
| prismatic  system.  Its  hardness  is  5.5.  Two 
I aualyses  show  that  it  consists  essentially  of  silica, 
and  contains  but  a small  percentage  of  foreign 
matter.  The  Asmanite  is  associated  in  the 
Breitenbach  meteorite  with  enstatite,  chromite, 
triolite  or  meteoric  pyrites,  and  nickeliferous 
iron. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOD  PULP  FOR  PAPER. 

Among  the  more  interesting  articles  at  the 
International  Exhibition  in  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1872,  was  a series  of  illustrations  of  the 
process  devised  by  Mr.  Houghton  for  converting 
wood  into  pulp  for  paper.  It  is  said  that  the 
difficulty  hitherto  in  using  this  material  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  has  been  the  necessity  of 
using  such  large  quantities  of  alkali  as  to  make 
the  cost  of  the  operation  too  great  to  be  gener- 
ally employed,  at  least  abroad.  This  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  Houghton’s  process, 
and  it  is  expected  that  large  quantities  of  wood, 
heretofore  wasted,  will  be  made  available.  Ev- 
ery saw'-mill  in  the  United  States  has  an  immense 
amount  of  refuse  material,  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  in  many  instances 
large  fires  are  kept  burning  night  and  day  in 
order  to  destroy  it.  There  will  he  nothing  in 
the  way,  it  is  said,  of  treating  this  refuse  so  as 
to  have  it  rendered  available  for  paper-making, 
and  thus,  while  utilizing  an  immense  amount  of 
waste  material,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  books  and 
newspapers. 

In  the  process  of  Mr.  Houghton,  in  the  first 
place,  the  wood  is  cut  diagonally  by  a series  of 
knives,  so  that  the  fibre  easily  separates  by  the 
splitting  of  the  grain.  These  slices  are  again 
broken  in  smaller  pieces,  furnishing  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  next  manipulation.  This  consists 
in  introducing  them  into  a patent  boiler  calcu- 
lated to  endure  great  pressure,  and  heated  by  hot 
water  circulating  in  pipes  which  traverse  it  in 
sections  throughout  its  length,  the  heat  being 
capable  of  most  accurate  regulation. 

The  pressure  employed  in  the  process  of  treat- 
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ing  the  fibre  is  1 80  degrees,  and  the  wood  is  in- 
troduced into  the  boiler  in  wire  cages  running 
upon  a set  of  rails,  the  small  pieces  after  boiling 
being  quite  soft  and  of  a dingy  color.  This  is 
next  treated  by  means  of  chlorine  in  a vat,  and 
the  bleaching  finished  by  the  use  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash.  The  material  is  now  a soft, 
pulpy,  and  highly  fibrous  substance,  which  is 
next  subjected  to  the  action  of  a hydro-extract- 
or, a kind  of  wringer,  which  leaves  it  in  the 
shape  of  a damp,  fleecy  mass. 

The  liquid  with  which  the  fibre  has  been  treat- 
ed is  then  pumped  into  a vat,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  solidifies 
to  some  extent  the  resinous  particles.  It  is  next 
placed  in  a copper  boiler,  and  heated  exactly  to 
the  boiling-point.  This  produces  a complete 
coagulation  of  the  resin,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom in  large  flakes.  No  use  has  been,  so  far, 
found  for  this  resin,  but  it  is  expected  that  be- 
fore long  it  may  become  of  commercial  value. 
There  are  many  other  details  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  fibre,  for  which  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  technical  journals. 

DEEPEST  KNOWN  WELL. 

The  deepest  well  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
that  at  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin,  which  was  ex- 
cavated in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a supply  of 
rock-salt.  This  was  reached  at  a depth  of  280 
feet  from  the  surface;  and  the  boring  was  con- 
tinued to  a maximum  depth  of  4194  feet,  the 
stratum  of  salt  having  been  followed  to  a depth 
of  3901  feet  without  being  pierced  through,  and 
the  boring  then  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  operation. 

CURIOUS  HABIT  OP  BEES. 

A correspondent  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club 
of  New  York  narrates  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  bumble-bee,  as  witnessed  by  him 
during  the  present  season.  In  collecting  some 
specimens  of  Dicentra  cucullaria  he  observed 
that  the  spurs  of  many  of  their  flowers  had  been 
perforated  or  cut,  and  on  looking  about  for  the 
cause,  he  found  that  this  was  done  by  the  bees, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  getting  at  the 
honey  inclosed.  He  observed  that  they  alighted 
first  on  the  lowest  flower,  and  cut  a hole  in  the 
spur  with  the  mandible,  and  then  inserted  the 
proboscis  and  took  a sip  of  the  honey ; thence 
going  to  a second  flower  and  to  a third,  repeat- 
ing the  operation  each  time. 

On  another  visit  he  found  that  the  original 
hole  would  be  used  a second  time  without  a re- 
newal of  the  puncture.  The  bees  appeared  to 
know  the  exact  moment  when  the  flower  was 
fully  grown  and  the  honey  secreted.  Honey- 
bees were  noticed  using  the  perforations  made 
by  the  bumble-bees  to  obtain  the  honey,  but 
never  made  any  incisions  themselves.  Other 
species  of  Dicentra , as  sjtectabilis  and  exitnia, 
were  similarly  treated. 

ELECTRICAL  PYROMETER. 

According  to  the  American  Chemist , an  in- 
strument has  been  invented  which  will  measure 
with  perfect  accuracy  the  heat  of  the  hottest  fur- 
nace. It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  re- 
sistance of  pure  metals  to  the  electric  current 
increases  with  the  temperature  in  a very  simple 
ratio.  A platinum  wire,  of  known  resistance, 


is  coiled  around  a cylinder  of  fine  clay,  and  cov- 
ered with  a tube  of  the  same  material.  The  test 
is  a Daniells  battery,  of  two  cells,  and  with  a re- 
sistance measurer,  and  the  instrument  is  placed 
in  the  furnace  whose  temperature  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  then  only  necessary  to  read  off 
the  indications  of  temperature  on  the  graduated 
resistance  measure. 

PALMIERI’S  LAW  RESPECTING  ATMOSPHERIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

Mr.  George  Forbes,  in  an  article  in  Nature 
upon  Professor  Palmieri’s  observatory  on  Mount 
Vesuvius,  to  which  constant  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  accounts  of  the  recent  eruption  of 
that  mountain,  mentions  a law  in  regard  to  at- 
mospheric electricity  that  Professor  Palmieri 
has  reached,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  for 
a quarter  of  a century  in  a country  where  mete- 
orological changes  are  very  regular  and  less  ca- 
pricious than  in  Great  Britain.  He  enunciates 
this  as  follows:  If  within  a distance  of  about 
fifty  miles  there  is  no  shower  of  rain,  hail,  or 
snow,  the  electricity  is  always  positive.  The 
single  exception  is  during  the  projection  of  ashes 
from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius. 

During  a show*er  he  finds  the  following  law 
to  hold  good  universally:  At  the  place  of  the 
showier  there  is  a strong  development  of  positive 
electricity ; round  this  there  is  a zone  of  nega- 
tive, and  beyond  this  again,  positive.  The  na- 
ture of  the  electricity  observed  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  observer  with  respect  to  the 
show  er,  and  the  phenomenon  will  change  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  shower  is  mov- 
ing. Sometimes  negative  electricity  may  be  ob- 
served during  a shower;  but  this  is  always  due 
to  a more  powerful  shower  farther  off.  "These 
conclusions  have  been  supported  by  means  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. It  appears,  then,  that,  except  when  the 
moisture  of  the  air  is  being  condensed,  there  is 
no  unusual  development  of  electricity. 

CUTANEOUS  ABSORPTION  OP  DRUGS,  ETC. 

The  question  has  been  discussed  for  some 
time  past  as  to  whether  the  skin,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  solutions  of  various  substances, 
can  absorb  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
a marked  effect  upon  the  system.  The  general 
tendency  of  experiments  has  been  against  such 
a supposition.  Bernard,  however,  has  lately 
made  a series  of  investigations  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  shows  conclusively  that  certain  sub- 
stances are  readily  absorbed  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  skin  by  means  of  vapor-baths. 
This,  however,  only  takes  place  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  is  at  least  one  degree  above 
that  of  the  body,  the  sebaceous  matter  in  the 
cells  of  the  epidermis  at  a les9  temperature  com- 
pletely excluding  its  passage.  A successful  re- 
sult can  even  be  obtained  with  the  water-bath, 
if  this  be  brought  up  to  a degree  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin. 

UTILIZATION  OP  8CRAPS  OF  TINNED  IRON. 

The  method  of  utilizing  scraps  of  tinned  iron, 
devised  by  Dr.  Adolph  Ott,  is  said  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose,  and  to  be  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  various  German  tin-plate  establishments 
in  New  York.  For  the  purpose  in  question  the 
scraps  are  placed  in  large  perforated  copper  ves- 
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sels,  and  rotated  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  in 
a tank  containing  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  when 
the  tin,  lead,  and  about  five  per  cent,  of  iron  will 
be  dissolved.  The  copper  drum  is  then  lifted 
from  the  acid  into  a vessel  of  water,  then  into 
one  of  alkali,  and  again  into  water,  when  the 
scrap  will  be  found  free  from  tin,  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  puddling  furnace. 

The  lead  may  be  separated  from  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  tin 
may  be  obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  im- 
mersing plates  of  zinc  in  the  liquid.  Thus  re- 
gained, it  requires  only  washing  in  water  to  be 
ready  for  melting  and  casting  into  blocks. 

The  solution  left  behind  after  the  separation 
of  the  tin,  containing  chiefly  chloride  of  zinc  and 
iron,  is  said  to  be  found  serviceable  in  preserv- 
ing timber  by  impregnation. 

INDICATION  OF  HEATING  BY  FRICTION. 

The  history  of  science  is  filled  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  abstract  discoveries,  appar- 
ently of  little  practical  bearing,  are  often  turned 
to  very  important  economical  account.  A new 
instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  recent  discovery, 
by  Mensel,  that  certain  double  iodides,  in  a strong 
degree,  and  other  substances  to  a less  marked 
extent,  possess  the  property  of  readily  changing 
color  upon  the  application  of  a comparatively 
slight  degree  of  heat. 

One  of  these  applications  is  by  Professor  Mayer, 
who  employs  a double  iodide  of  copper  and  mer- 
cury for  obtaining  a precise  method  of  tracing 
the  progress  and  of  determining  the  boundary  of 
a wave  of  conducted  heat ; and  the  same  gentle- 
man suggests  that  this  and  other  sensitive  com- 
pounds be  painted  upon  the  pillow  blocks  and 
other  parts  of  a machine  liable  to  injurious  heat- 
ing from  friction.  It  will  enable  the  engineer  to 
determine  the  temperature  of  the  moving  parts 
of  his  apparatus,  and  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any 
injurious  effect  of  heating  by  friction. 

The  iodide  referred  to,  within  the  limits  of  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  changes  from 
a brilliant  carmine  red  to  a brown-black,  becom- 
ing regularly  darker  with  the  increasing  heat,  so 
that  besides  learning  the  general  effect  of  the 
dangerous  change,  a little  observation  will  6erve 
to  establish  the  standards  of  correspondence  of 
the  temperature  and  the  color. 

EFFECT  OF  VARIATION  OF  PRESSURE  ON  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  GASES  IN  FERMENTATION. 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
or  hydrocarbon,  and  sometimes  nitric  oxide,  to- 
gether with  carbonic  anhydride,  are  evolved  dur- 
ing the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  or 
of  malt- wort.  He  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
gases  unabsorbed  by  potassium  hydrate  is  largely 
increased  when  the  operation  is  carried  on  under 
diminished  pressure.  At  the  ordinary  pressure 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  these  gases  is  ni- 
trogen, but  under  diminished  pressure  the  hy- 
drogen preponderates  very  decidedly.  Nitrogen, 
however,  does  not  occur  when  the  solutions  con- 
tain no  albuminoids,  even  if  ammonium  salts  are 
present  in  considerable  quantity.  The  increase 
of  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  resulting  from 
diminution  of  the  pressure,  is  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  a comparatively  large  amount  of 
acetic  acid  and  aldehyde,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  water  is  decomposed  during  the  alcoholic 


fermentation,  and  that  this  result  is  facilitated 
by  the  diminution  of  the  pressure.  The  presence 
of  nitric  oxide  in  the  evolved  gases  was  found  to 
be  due  to  the  reduction  of  nitrates  originally 
present  in  the  solutions. 

PARASITE  OF  THE  BEAVER. 

Dr.  Le  Conte,  writing  from  Lausanne,  in 
Switzerland,  addresses  a communication  to  Na- 
ture in  regard  to  a remarkable  parasite  of  the 
beaver  (. Platypsylla  castoris ),  which  has  been 
considered  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  Apha - 
niptera , and  to  a family  equal  in  value  to  the 
Pulicidce  (fleas,  etc.),  while  others  place  it  as  a 
type  of  a new  order  of  insects.  Dr.  Le  Conte, 
however,  who  is  well  known  os  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  entomologists,  after  a careful 
study,  considers  that  it  belongs  to  the  Coleoptera , 
and  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  generic  and 
specific  peculiarities  it  presents.  One  special 
cnaracter  which  it  shares  with  three  other  genera 
is  the  reception  of  the  antennae  in  cavities  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  thorax.  Special  attention 
is  invited  to  this  insect  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  beavers,  either  in  captivity  or 
otherwise,  who  are  urged  to  collect  whatever  in- 
sects may  be  found  upon  them ; and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  capybara  and  the  musk-rat  may 
support  allied  forms.  The  insect  is  not  supposed 
to  feed  in  any  way  upon  the  body  of  the  beaver, 
but  simply  to  burrow  among  the  epithelial  scales 
of  its  epidermis.  It  has  no  organs  with  which 
it  can  perforate  animal  substances,  and  it  can 
not  eat  living  tissues  nor  fluids, 

IMPROVED  MODE  OF  NICKEL  PLATING. 

Mr.  Keith  announces  an  improved  method  of 
nickel  plating,  by  which  he  obtains  a flexible 
and  tenacious  deposit,  the  ordinary  coatings  of 
this  metal  being  so  brittle  that  the  articles  will 
not  admit  of  the  least  bending.  The  invention 
consists  in  adding  to  the  various  solutions  of 
nickel,  whether  formed  of  single  or  double  salts, 
materials  which,  by  their  presence,  prevent  the 
decomposition  of  the  solution  of  the  plating  bath, 
and  the  deposition  of  oxide  of  nickel  and  other 
impurities  upon  the  articles  receiving  the  coating 
of  nickel.  There  is  added  to  the  solution  of 
nickel  one  or  more  salts,  either  single  or  double, 
acid  or  neutral,  or  associate,  formed  by  the  union 
of  organic  acids,  acetic,  citric,  and  tartaric,  with 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  ammonia,  soda, 
potash,  magnesia,  or  alumina.  These  additions 
will,  it  is  asserted,  counteract  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  of  the  solution  by  action  of  the 
electric  current.  These  various  organic  acid 
salts  may  be  added  interchangeably  and  collect- 
ively, though  the  inventor  prefers  to  use,  in  case 
of  the  double  salts  of  nickel  and  alkalies  and  al- 
kaline earths,  the  organic  acid  salts  which  have 
for  their  bases  the  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  which 
is  associated  with  the  nickel  in  its  double  salt. 
Thus  when  using  a solution  of  nickel  and  ammo- 
nia, an  organic  acid  salt  of  ammonia  is  preferred, 
though  the  similar  salts  of  soda  and  potash  will 
answer  very  well.  In  case  of  using  a solution  of 
a double  salt  of  nickel  and  potash,  or  a double 
salt  of  nickel  and  soda,  an  organic  acid  salt  of 
soda  and  potash  is  selected.  Of  the  salts  which 
can  be  used  to  accomplish  the  effect  the  tartrates 
are  preferable.  A comparatively  small  quantity 
of  the  organic  salts  is  necessary  to  be  added, 
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though  it  will  not  change  the  character  of  the 
deposit. 

The  following  bath  is  said  to  work  well : To 
twenty  gallons  of  a solution  in  water  of  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  of  7°  Baum£, 
add  one  gallon  of  a solution,  of  an  equal  grav- 
ity, of  neutral  tartrate  of  ammonia  in  water. 
Mix  well,  and  the  bath  will  be  ready  after  stand- 
ing a few  hours. 

IRON  SAND  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  discovery  that  the  iron  sand,  60  abundant 
on  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is 
capable  of  being  smelted  by  a very  simple  and 
cheap  process  into  iron  of  the  best  quality  has 
stimulated  search  for  similar  deposits  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States;  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Dr.  Stout  announced  that  he  had  found 
6uch  a deposit  within  fifty  miles  of  that  city,  and 
indulged  in  glowing  anticipations  of  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  more 
valuable,  perhaps,  than  her  treasures  of  gold  or 
quicksilver. 

Similar  iron  sands  are  found  at  various  points 
on  the  western  coast,  and  are  extremely  abun- 
dant throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the  volcanic  char- 
acter of  the  region  that  Dr.  Stout  announced 
the  novel  hypothesis  that  this  iron  was  probably 
formed  by  the  discharge  from  volcanoes  of  vapor 
containing  iron  in  suspension,  and  which,  becom- 
ing condensed  by  electric  action,  fell  again  on  the 
earth,  or  into  the  water,  as  iron  sand,  this  being 
subsequently  washed  up  and  accumulated  on  the 
shores. 

Dr.  Gibbons  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  this 
theory,  and  believed  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  sea  of  the  sea- 
side strata  containing  iron,  comminuting  it  into 
fine  powder.  He  anticipated  one  difficulty  in 
regard  to  utilizing  the  iron  ore,  however  rich,  in 
many  localities  in  the  absence  of  fuel,  and  the 
great  expense  attendant  either  upon  bringing 
this  to  the  ore,  or  vice  versa . If,  however,  the 
asphaltum  deposits  of  the  State  could  be  used, 
as  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  then 
the  difficulties  would  be  less  formidable. 

PALATINE-ORANGE,  A NEW  DYE. 

A new  dye-stuff  for  silk,  wool,  and  cotton, 
named  palatine-orange,  is  highly  spoken  of,  as 
famishing  a brilliant  and  fast  color  of  easy  treat- 
ment. The  solution  is  made  in  hot  water,  and 
the  dyeing  finished  in  one  boiling  bath  slightly 
acidulated.  Acetic  or  tartaric  acid  is  preferable 
to  sulphuric.  As  the  color  is  purer  and  faster 
than  that  produced  by  curcuma  or  quercitron,  a 
second  dye  with  fuchsine,  indigo-carmine,  or- 
seille,  etc.,  yields  the  peculiar  shades  of  the  so- 
called  fashion  colors  in  great  beauty  and  perma- 
nence. For  printing  upon  wool,  a concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  palatine-orange  may  be  used 
without  any  acid. 

DIRECT  OXIDATION  OF  CARBON. 

An  important  announcement  was  made  not 
long  ago  by  Professor  Schulze,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  German  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Rostock, 
in  reference  to  the  direct  oxidation  of  carbon  by 
means  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  an  alkaline 


solution.  In  addition  to  oxalic  acid  and  other 
products  not  determined,  Professor  Schulze  ob- 
tained an  acid  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  anthraconic  acid,  and  which  he  found  to 
closely  resemble  mellitic  acid  in  its  properties. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  carbon  of 
different  varieties,  all  of  them,  however,  yielding 
analogous  results. 

A subsequent  investigation  prbved  that  the 
new  body  was  identical  with  mellitic  acid.  By 
treating  it  with  caustic  soda,  benzole  was  pro- 
duced, which  w’as  converted  into  nitro-benzole 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  from  this  aniline  was 
manufactured.  This  may  justly  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  chemical 
discoveries. 

IS  THE  UNICORN  A FABLE? 

The  question  of  the  existence  in  nature  of  an 
animal  corresponding  to  the  unicorn  of  the  Bible 
and  of  tradition  has  been  again  raised  by  Mr. 
Bouwer’s  account  of  a visit  to  a stone  cave  in 
Namaqua  Land,  about  twelve  days  from  Lake 
Ngami.  On  the  walls  of  this  cave  are  pictures 
of  various  animals,  drawn  by  Bushmen  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  and  among  them  is  one  rep- 
resenting an  animal  with  a single  prominent 
horn.  Mr.  Bouwer  was  informed  by  an  old 
Bushman  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  animal, 
and  that  it  was  very  fierce,  but  that  it  has  now 
disappeared. 

A writer  on  the  same  subject,  in  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Bouwer’s  observations,  remarks  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  unicorn  existed  recently  in 
Africa,  and  that,  although  not  proved  to  be  ex- 
tinct, the  probability  of  its  being  in  existence  at 
present  is  not  very  great.  He  rests  his  opinion 
on  the  general  accuracy  of  the  sketches  by  sav- 
ages in  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Africa, 
and  asks,  if  the  unicorn  never  did  exist,  why 
should  native  drawings  of  such  an  animal  exist  in 
Namaqua  Land,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
and  Cape  Colony,  all  having  the  same  general 
characteristics  and  the  one  particular  feature  ? 

EFFECT  OF  INTERMENT  ON  THE  STRUCTURE 
OF  BONE 

According  to  Carl  Aeby,  bones  interred  in 
the  earth  experience  a similar  change  in  the 
course  of  time  to  that  which  takes  place  in  sur- 
face rocks.  The  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  water 
acts  upon  the  phosphate  of  lime,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  iron. 
The  enamel  of  teeth  found  in  the  pile  dwellings 
is  colored  by  vivianite,  and  Goppert  has  observed 
the  formation  of  large  crystals  of  vivianite  in 
human  bones. 

Mr.  Aeby  maintains  that  if  the  bones  of  do- 
mestic animals  from  the  pile  dwellings  contain 
less  gelatine  than  recent  bones,  they  have  been 
deprived  of  it  not  by  time,  but  by  the  process 
of  boiling. 

CONNECTION  BETWEEN  PYiEMIA  AND 
BACTERIA 

Dr.  Sanderson  has  lately  published  a lecture, 
delivered  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  shows  the  connection  between 
the  disease  called  pyaemia  (or  blood-poisoning) 
and  bacteria,  and  proves  that  blood-poisoning  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  bacteria  within  the 
body. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

UR  Record  is  closed  November  25. — The 
November  elections  have  resulted  in  an 
overwhelming  triumph  for  the  administration. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  detail  as  accurately  as  is  pos- 
sible from  the  latest  returns  : 


SUtrt. 

MAJoarmw.  i 

XI.EOTOBAT.  VOTK.  | 

Ornnt. 

(lrr*i«y. 

Urant. 

Urtwley. 

Alabama 

8,000 

10 

Arkansas 

5,000 

6 

California 

10,000 

6 

Connecticut 

*4,753 

6 

Delaware 

*911 

3 

Florida 

3,000 

4 

Georgia 

13,411 

11 

Illinois 

*56,478 

21 

Indiana 

22,104 

15 

Iowa 

50,000 

11 

Kansas 

*33,709 

5 

Kentucky 

4,000 

12 

Louisiana 

13,000 

8 

Maine 

31,739 

7 

Maryland 

•927 

8 

Massachusetts  . . . 

75,000 

13 

Michigan 

43,000 

11  . 

Minnesota 

20,000 

5 

Mississippi 

40,000 

8 

Missouri 

25,640 

15 

Nebraska 

10,000 

3 

Nevada 

2,000 

3 

New  Hampshire. . 

6,000 

6 

New  Jersey. 

*14,567 

9 

New  York 

*53,525 

85 

North  Carolina. . . 

15,000 

10 

Ohio 

•37,531 

22 

Oregon 

2,000 

3 

Pennsylvania  .... 

•137,548 

29 

Rhode  Island .... 

*8,338 

4 

South  Carolina. . . 

•49,363 

7 

Tennessee 

8,586 

12 

Texas 

8,775 

8 

Vermont 

•80,554 

5 

Virginia 

*1,814 

11 

West  Virginia.... 

3,000 

5 

Wisconsin 

*18.493 

10 

Total 

806,42«|  61,339 

i 300 

66 

Grant's  majority . . 745,083  234 

• Official. 


The  success  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
re-election  is  in  general  the  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  in  other  respects.  Its  gains 
in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures  have 
been  very  large.  General  Dix  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  Lyman  Tremaine  Con- 
gressman at  large.  David  P.  Lewis  was  elected 
Governor  of  Alabama ; Elisha  Baxter,  Governor 
of  Arkansas : Ossian  B.  Ilart,  of  Florida ; Rich- 
ard J.  Oglesby,  of  Illinois ; Thomas  A.  Os- 
borne, of  Kansas  ; W.  P.  Kellogg,  of  Louisiana ; 
William  B.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
John  J.  Bagley,  of  Michigan.  In  Missouri  the 
Fusion  party  elected  their  Governor,  Silas 
Woodson ; and  in  Tennessee,  John  C.  Brown, 
the  Fusion  candidate  for  Governor,  was  elected. 

At  the  recent  election  the  people  of  Illinois 
chose  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  their 
Legislature  upon  the  principle  known  as  minority 
representation.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  adopted  in  1870,  and  had  been 
determined  by  a large  majority  (28,941)  on  the 
separate  submission  of  the  clause  relating  to  it. 
It  is  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  in  a large  community  for  the  election 
of  a body  exercising  sovereign  powers.  The 
method  employed  was  that  of  the  “ cumulative 


vote” — the  same  which  Governor  Hoffman,  of 
New  York,  vetoed  as  unconstitutional  in  the  pro- 
posed charter  for  New  York  city.  Both  parties 
in  Illinois  agree  that  the  system  has  worked  well 
in  producing  a better  class  of  nominations,  and 
in  securing  a fair  representation  of  both  parties 
in  the  Assembly. 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  with  fifteen  other  la- 
dies, voted  at  the  November  election  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  These  female  suffragists  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  for  their  action,  on  the  ground 
of  its  illegality. 

The  promotion  of  Mr.  Fairraan,  a deputy  in 
the  Philadelphia  Post-office,  to  the  postmaster- 
ship  of  that  office,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  against  the  solicitations  of  influential  poli- 
ticians, is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  civil 
service  rcfoim,  and  is  significant  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s intentions  to  render  the  reform  an  effect- 
ive one. 

The  President  issued  a proclamation  October 
30,  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  all  goods 
arriving  in  French  vessels  from  other  than  French 
ports.  The  proclamation  is  simply  retaliatory 
in  its  nature. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  broad  silk  weav- 
ers in  Tilt  and  Sons’  Phenix  Mills,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  comprising  200  men  and  50  ap- 
prentices, quit  work  in  a body  because  the  pro- 
prietors insisted  on  a reduction  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  their  wages.  As  it  was  believed  that 
the  reduction  would  be  made  general,  the  whole 
silk  trade  of  Paterson — comprising  some  4000 
workmen— was  in  a high  state  of  excitement. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  very  nearly  3000 
blacks  have  been  forwarded  to  Africa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Colonization  Society.  During 
the  month  of  November,  1872,  a party  of  150 
freedmen  sailed  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  en 
route  for  Liberia. 

The  directors  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad  have  determined  to  issue 
$30,000,000  of  bonds,  $15,000,000  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  present 
floating  indebtedness,  and  the  balance  to  lay  two 
additional  tracks  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 
It  is  intended  to  use  these  new  tracks  exclusive- 
ly for  freight  purposes.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  that  has  been  inaugurated 
in  the  railway  service  for  years. 

The  Bankers'  Magazine  gives  some  interest- 
ing statistics  of  savings-banks  in  New  England 
and  New  York.  In  New  England  there  are 
989,400  depositors  in  387  banks ; amount  de- 
posited, $312,330,000.  In  New  York  there  are 
770,700  depositors  in  147  banks;  amount  de- 
posited, $207,905,000.  In  the  six  New  En- 
gland States  one  in  every  3}  of  the  inhabitants 
is  a depositor  in  the  savings-banks.  If  the  de- 
posits were  divided  equally  among  the  population, 
each  person  w'ould  receive  about  $89  as  his  or 
her  share.  In  New  York  the  proportion  varies 
slightly.  One  in  every  5}  of  the  inhabitants  is 
a depositor  in  the  savings-banks.  The  deposits, 
if  divided  equally,  would  give  about  $61  to  ev- 
ery person  residing  in  the  State. 

Miss  Kate  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in- 
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vented,  and  just  had  patented,  a highly  impor- 
tant improvement  in  sewing-machines.  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  before  to  adapt  the 
sewing-machine  to  the  manufacture  of  sails  and 
other  similar  kinds  of  sewing,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Miss  Barton  ha9  invented  a machine 
which  answers  this  purpose. 

That  iron  slag — the  cindery,  glassy  product 
thrown  out  of  iron  furnaces  — will,  if  crushed 
and  again  compounded,  make  excellent  stone 
has  been  proved  by  a trial  upon  it  of  the  Ran- 
some  process.  At  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  this  slag  has  been 
cast  into  artificial  blocks  and  used  for  paving 
and  even  building  purposes.  The  last  invention 
for  using  slag  is  that  of  M.  Minary,  of  Franche 
Comte,  who  first  disintegrates  it  into  fine  sand, 
and  then  uses  it  for  casting,  for  railroad  ballast- 
ing, and  other  purposes. 

The  picturesque  spot  in  West  Roxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, known  as  Brook  Farm  has  suddenly 
assumed  a new  interest  as  the  spot  selected  for  a 
newly  organized  children’s  and  old  people’s  home. 
A perfectly  practical  charitable  scheme  takes  the 
place  of  the  transcendental  dream.  The  German 
Lutherans  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  took  a fancy 
to  this  pretty  spot,  with  its  pleasaut  historic  as- 
sociations, for  their  design,  and  a public-spirited 
brother  forthwith  purchased  and  presented  it  to 
them.  The  home  was  recently  opened,  its  first 
installment  consisting  of  thirteen  homeless  Ger- 
man children,  who  are  to  be  trained  on  parental 
principles.  Impecunious  immigrants  landing 
in  Boston  will  be  brought  to  the  faim,  and  sup- 
plied with  food,  lodging,  and  assistance  in  going 
forward  to  the  West  or  obtaining  employment 
nearer  at  hand.  The  aged  of  the  various  church 
societies  who  have  no  one  to  lean  upon  will  be 
encouraged  to  pass  the  evening  of  their  days  in 
this  quiet  retreat.  The  home  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  provide  for  the  coses  of  poor  children 
and  old  people,  regardless  of  nationality  or 
creed.  The  Lutherans  have  similar  institutions 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  other 
States. 

From  the  State  Treasurer  of  Texas  we  learn 
that  the  entire  debt  of  that  State  is  $1,594,288, 
instead  of  $3,701,294,  as  reported  in  a previous 
number  of  this  Record.  To  offset  her  debt  the 
State  holds,  in  United  States  bonds,  and  in  cash 
in  the  treasury  and  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs  from 
tax  collections,  over  $1,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  significant  triumphs  of  the 
age  is  indicated  in  the  recent  interchange  (No- 
vember 15)  of  congratulations  between  the  Mayor 
of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  city,  over  a line  of  electric  communi- 
cation seventeen  thousand  miles  in  length. 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  following  statis- 
tics of  pauperism  and  crime:  116,102  persons 
were  supported,  at  a cost  of  $10,930,429,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  1,  1870.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  United  States  convicted 
of  crime  during  that  period  was  36,562. 

Baron  Schwartz,  the  director-general  of  the 
International  Exhibition  to  bo  held  in  Vienna 
in  1873,  having  made  a special  request  that  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  should 
be  fully  represented  at  the  exposition,  General 
Van  Buren,  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
requested  General  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, to  call  a meeting  to  assemble  in  Wash- 


ington for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  that  object.  As  a result 
of  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that  there  should 
be  sent  to  Vienna  full  educational  statistics,  to- 
gether with  the  school  reports  of  the  States, 
cities,  and  towns,  law  schools,  medical  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  of  this  country,  and 
that  there  should  also  be  erected  on  the  ground 
assigned  to  the  United  States  buildings  to  repre- 
sent American  schools  in  full  operation,  with  all 
the  desks,  chairs,  maps,  and  other  appurtenances, 
so  that  spectators  will  be  practically  instructed 
in  the  manner  in  which  schools  are  conducted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved March  3,  1871,  the  centennial  anniversa- 
ry of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  the  products, 
arts,  and  industries  of  the  country  and  of  the 
world.  The  commissioners  of  the  exhibition 
(two  from  each  of  the  States  and  Territories) 
have  agreed  upon  the  main  outlines  of  the  plan 
to  bo  carried  out.  There  will  be  ten  depart- 
ments, each  subdivided  into  ten  groups,  and 
these  again  into  classes.  It  is  believed  that 
fifty  acres  of  floor  space,  under  roof,  will  be 
required;  The  site  for  the  buildings  has  been 
assigned  at  Fairmount  Park,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  exhibition  will  open  in  May  and  close  in 
October.  General  Hawley,  president  of  the 
commission,  has  issued  an  address,  in  which 
he  says  that  a popular  subscription  for  the  cen- 
tennial amounting  to  $10,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired. This  will  be  put  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  organization  of  a branch 
commission  in  each  State  and  Territory  is  also 
urged,  and  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  of 
the  land  is  invited. 

The  Census  Report  for  1870,  when  compared 
with  that  for  1860,  reveals  a wonderful  progress 
in  our  manufactures.  The  number  of  establish- 
ments had  increased  from  140,433  to  252,148, 
or  nearly  two  for  one ; the  number  of  employes 
from  1,311,246  to  2,053,988;  the  cost  of  labor 
from  $378,878,966  to  $775,621,593.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  labor,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  use  of  machinery,  had  more  than  dou- 
bled, being  at  a higher  rate  than  that  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  laborers.  There  were 
323,000  female  laborers,  an  increase  of  42,000 
over  the  number  reported  in  1860.  Seven  out  of 
the  ten  Southern  States  developed  their  manu- 
facturing industries  more  steadily  from  1860  to 
1870  than  in  the  ante-war  period  from  1850  to 
1860 — an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
system  of  free  labor. 

The  value  of  the  woolen  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  in  1860  amounted  only  to  $60,- 
845,963.  In  1868  it  had  increased  to  $175,000,- 
000,  showing  a development  of  w’ealth  almost 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
To  this  add  the  value  of  the  sheep  slaughtered 
for  mutton,  and  the  total  value  of  this  industry 
will  be  seen  to  be  worth  $200,000,000  annually. 
Massachusetts  still  leads  in  the  wool  manufac- 
ture, but  the  greatest  ratio  of  increase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  industty  is  in  the  Western 
States,  being  375  per  cent.  The  manufacture 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  domestic  sources 
for  its  material. 

The  number  of  cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  is  956,  of  which  191 
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are  in  Massachusetts,  employing  47,790  hands, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  §177,489,739. 

The  returns  of  the  ninth  census  show  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  regard  to  the  several  branches  of 
iron  industry  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1870 : Pig-iron,  386  establish- 
ments, 574  blast  furnaces  (with  a daily  capacity 
of  8357  tons  of  melted  metal),  employing  27,554 
hands,  producing  2,052,821  tons  of  pigs,  of  the 
value  of  $69,640,498.  Blomary  forges,  32,  em- 
ploying 2902  hands,  producing  110,808  tons  of 
blooms,  of  the  value  of  $2,765,623.  Foundries, 
2653,  employing  51,297  hands,  and  producing  to 
the  value  of  $99,837,218.  Forges,  102,  employ- 
ing 3561  hands,  and  producing  to  the  value  of 
$8, 147,669.  Establishments  producing  bar,  rod, 
and  railroad  iron,  nail  plate,  etc.,  309,  employ- 
ing 44,643  bands,  and  producing  to  the  value  of 
$120,301,158. 

In  a recent  issue  of  this  Magazine  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  experiment  undertaken  by  the 
Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers  at  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ing the  social  condition  of  their  employes.  It  is 
by  the  careful  study  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  their  workmen  that  the  cap- 
italist has  it  in  his  power  to  harmonize  labor  and 
capital.  In  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vermont,  is  the  Fair- 
banks scale  manufactory,  an  industry  producing 
$2,000,000  yearly,  and  which  has  steadily  grown 
to  its  present  dimensions  through  a period  of 
fifty  years.  The  works  cover  ten  acres.  Many 
of  the  workmen  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  and 
the  tenement-houses  are  attractive  and  comfort- 
able. The  wages  paid  are  liberal,  and  the  men 
are  encouraged  to  expedite  their  processes  by 
new  inventions,  and  share  in  the  benefits  of  all 
such  improvements.  The  work  is  mostly  paid 
for  by  the  piece.  Years  ago  the  men  were  aided 
in  forming  a lyceum,  and  liberal  prizes  were  of- 
fered for  the  best  essays  read.  Recently  Mr. 
Horace  Fairbanks  founded  a library,  and  opened 
a large  reading-room  free  to  all.  The  Athenae- 
um, containing  the  library  and  reading-room,  and 
also  a spacious  lecture-hall,  is  an  elegant  struc- 
ture, 94  by  45  feet,  two  stories  high.  The  books, 
now  numbering  8300,  are  choice  and  costly. 
Though  recently  opened,  over  one  thousand 
“takers”  have  registered  their  names;  230  vol- 
umes have  been  drawn  in  a single  day.  In  the 
reading-room,  besides  a good  supply  of  Amer- 
ican periodicals,  daily,  weekly,  and  quarterly, 
there  are  on  the  tables  many  European  journals, 
including  four  English  quarterlies,  six  London 
weeklies,  and  ten  monthlies.  An  addition  is  be- 
ing made  to  the  Athenaeum,  besides  two  “ bays,” 
to  serve  as  an  art  gallery.  There  is  a free  high 
school  in  the  place;  and  Mr.  Thaddeus  Fair- 
banks, one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  scale  fac- 
tory, and  who  still  survives,  has  liberally  endow- 
ed an  academy,  which  already  has  over  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  A new  academic  hall  and  a large 
dormitory  are  now  building. 

DISASTERS. 

A disastrous  fire  began  in  Boston  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th  of  November,  lasting  twenty-four 
hours,  and  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  very 
heart  of  its  wholesale  trade.  The  Nation  suc- 
cinctly states  the  result  in  the  following  terms : 
“From  Summer  Street  north  nearly  to  State 
Street,  and  from  Washington  Street  east  to  the 


water’s  edge,  with  two  or  three  small  excep- 
tions, there  is  nothing  but  rubbish  remaining 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  granite  and  iron  struc- 
tures in  which  the  dry-goods  merchants,  wool 
merchants,  and  leather  merchants  of  Winthrop 
Square,  Summer  Street,  Pearl  Street,  Milk 
Street,  Federal  Street,  Broad  Street,  Kilby 
Street,  Water  Street,  Devonshire  Street,  and 
Congress  Street  carried  on  trade.  Not  many 
buildings  of  a public  character  were  lost,  though 
the  warehouses  covering  the  site  of  the  birth- 
place of  Franklin  and  the  homes  of  Webster 
and  Everett  perished.  Trinity  Church,  the 
Mercantile  Library,  and  the  Merchants’  Ex- 
change went  down,  but  the  famous  Old  South 
Church  was  saved,  and  so  was  the  new  Post- 
office  and  the  Old  State-house.”  The  loss  in 
buildings  and  merchandise  is  estimated  at 
$75,000,000,  and  $50,000,000  of  insurance 
capital  has  been  consumed.  The  fire  spread 
over  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  The  immensity  of 
the  disaster  is  due  to  the  lack  of  promptness  on 
the  part  of  the  Fire  Department,  to  the  inflam- 
mability of  Mansard-roofs,  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  fire-engines  to  bring  a 
stream  of  water  to  the  height  of  the  burning 
buildings.  Thirteen  persons  are  reported  to 
have  been  killed  and  ten  wounded  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fire. 

The  steamship  Missouri^  bound  from  New 
York  to  Havana,  was  burned  at  sea,  October 
22,  off  the  island  of  Abaco.  Out  of  a total  of 
eighty-eight  persons  on  board,  including  passen- 
gers and  crew,  only  sixteen  are  known  to  have 
escaped  destruction. 

A caboose  car,  part  of  a construction  train  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Rail- 
road, was  thrown  down  an  embankment,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet,  into  the  creek  near 
Hampton  crossing  (near  Scranton,  Pennsylva- 
nia). Seven  of  the  laborers  on  board  were  in- 
stantly killed,  and  sixteen  severely  injured. 

A freight  train  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  at  Deputy,  Indiana,  November  19, 
ran  intq  a passenger  train,  almost  demolishing 
two  cars,  and  seriously  injuring  several  ladies. 

A serious  railway  accident  occurred,  Novem- 
ber 21,  to  a New  York  and  Washington  train, 
two  miles  above  Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  run- 
ning into  a disabled  train  on  the  road.  One 
man  was  instantly  killed,  another  fatally  injured, 
and  fifteen  others  wounded. 

The  losses  by  the  September  storm  on  the 
great  lakes  amounted  to  over  $300,000. 

The  losses  of  Gloucester  fishing  vessels  for  the 
year  ending  November  15,  1872,  embrace  thir- 
teen vessels,  tonnage  590,  valued  at  $49,370. 
This  is  a little  less  than  half  of  the  losses  of  the 
previous  year. 

OBITUARY. 

Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  army,  died  in  Philadelphia  November 
6,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Hon.  John  A.  Griswold  died  at  Troy,  New 
York,  October  31,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Colonel  Albert  S.  Evans  perished  on  the  ill- 
fated  Missouri  October  22. 

James  Hadley,  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature  at  Yale  College,  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  November  14,  aged  fifty- 
one  years. 
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CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  commencement  of  Lerdo  de  Tejada’s  ad- 
ministration in  Mexico  is  distinguished  by  the 
opeuing  of  the  Yera  Cruz  Railway,  which  brings 
the  capital  of  Mexico  within  a day’s  journey  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  makes  available  for  direct 
commerce  with  the  wrorld  an  immense  region 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  The 
Mexican  government  has  matured  a project  for 
constructing  a net-work  of  railways  to  connect 
the  terminus  of  the  Vera  Cruz  road  at  the  capital 
w'ith  the  great  mining  regions  of  Northern  and 
Western  Mexico,  with  the  United  States  frontier 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  ultimately  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  General  Roseerans  is  urging  upon 
the  government  a scheme  for  netting  the  whole 
republic  with  narrow-gauge  railways. 

The  steamer  Guatemala , of  the  Panama  and 
Acapulco  line,  was  wrecked  on  Tonala  bar  Oc- 
tober 13.  Twenty-three  lives  w'ere  lost. 

Brazil  is  constructing  a dozen  narrow-gauge 
railways,  making  together  2627  miles  in  length. 

EUROPE. 

After  two  years’  delay,  the  British  government 
has  finally  undertaken  to  put  down  the  East 
African  slave-trade.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
chosen  for  the  work,  and  has  gone  to  Zanzibar 
with  a war  steamer,  and  clothed  with  the  fullest 
powers.  The  facts  of  the  Zanzibar  slave-trade 
are  easily  told.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  owns  not 
only  Zanzibar  and  the  adjacent  islets,  but  also 
Kilwa,  on  the  coast.  From  Kilwa  some  20,000 
or  30,000  slaves  are  annually  shipped  to  the  isl- 
and. Of  these  some  1000,  or  2000  at  the  outside, 
are  wanted  in  Zanzibar  itself.  The  rest  are  ex- 
ported to  Muscat,  where  they  find  a ready  sale. 
England  has  a treaty  by  which  she  allows  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  import  as  many  slaves  as 
he  likes  into  his  own  dominions,  provided  that 
he  on  his  part  will  not  allow  any  export  trade  to 
go  on  between  Zanzibar  and  other  countries.  If 
an  English  cruiser  comes  across  a slave  dow 
with  a cargo  consigned  from  Kilwa  to  Zanzibar  it 
can  not  touch  her.  But  if  the  dow  is  bound  from 
Zanzibar  for  Muscat  she  is  carrying  on  a con- 
traband trade,  and  is  liable  to  seizure.  This  mis- 
erable compromise  works  as  might  be  supposed. 
Of  every  hundred  slaves  shipped  from  Kilwa  to 
Zanzibar,  some  ninety  are  meant  to  be  smuggled 
to  Muscat.  Kihva  is  supplied  by  the  captures 
of  slaves  in  the  interior.  Dr.  Livingstone  says 
that  for  one  slave  who  reaches  Kilwra  alive,  at 
least  ten  are  killed  upon  the  road.  Kilwa  is 
almost  at  the  southern  border  of  the  Zanzibar 
dominion.  Hither  the  slave  caravans  arrive  from 
the  interior.  The  Arabs  go  into  the  interior  and 
bribe  one  of  the  heathen  chiefs,  who  falls  on  some 
hostile  village,  sets  it  on  fire,  and  carries  off  the 
inhabitants.  Whole  districts  are  systematically 
hunted  for  slaves.  In  intestine  fights  and  in  the 
burning  of  villages  thousands  of  adults  are  killed 
in  order  that  the  children  may  be  captured.  The 
vast  and  rich  country  from  Lake  Nyassa  south- 
ward has  been  depopulated  in  this  way.  The 
circle  of  devastation  widens  inland  yearly.  It 
has  reached  points  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  over  this  distance,  occupying  three 
months  of  time,  the  march  of  death  goes  on — the 
road  being  strewn  with  the  bones  of  slaves  that 
have  been  killed  or  abandoned  in  the  terrible 
journey.  At  Kilwa  the  remnants  of  the  dismal 


caravans  are  packed  like  herrings  on  Arab  slave 
dows  to  be  transported  to  Zanzibar. 

The  Blue-Book,  containing  the  “ finance  ac- 
counts” of  the  British  government  for  1871-72, 
shows  that,  excluding  the  civil  list,  which  amounts 
to  £406,238  17s.  9 </.,  the  grants  to  the  royal  fam- 
ily show  a total  of  £12f>,986  8s.  lie/.  The  total 
amount  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  pensions  and  annuities  w'ns 
£304,879  2 s.  5 d.  Such  is  the  cost  of  British 
royalty  and  aristocracy. 

The  act  for  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  being  carried  out  in  England  with  con- 
siderable success,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
at  first  shown  to  its  execution.  Its  most  impor- 
tant features  are,  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  adulteration;  the  punishment  of  aggravated 
drunkenness  without  the  option  of  a fine;  the 
earlier  closing  of  public-houses,  and  their  option- 
al closing  on  Sundays;  and  a strict  regulation 
of  public-houses  so  as  to  exclude  gaming  and 
disorderly  conduct. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  signed  November  5,  retains 
in  force  the  tariff  of  the  treaty  of  I860,  with  the 
addition  of  protective  duties  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  paid  on  raw  materials  by  French  pro- 
ducers; abolishes  the  French  differential  ship- 
ping duties,  except  in  the  coasting  trade ; and 
gives  England  complete  freedom  as  to  her  own 
duties  on  wine,  coal,  and  all  other  imports  and 
exports. 

Two  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  her  Majesty’s  secretaries 
of  embassy  and  legation  and  consular  agents,  re- 
questing them  to  furnish  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  the  several  coun- 
tries where  they  ore  located,  and  the  result  al- 
ready obtained  is  a series  of  valuable  Blue  Books 
containing  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  infor- 
mation that  has  ever  been  collected  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  one  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance. The  last  issued  volume  of  reports  on 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign 
countries,  which  gives  an  approximately  ade- 
quate account  of  the  situation  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion in  France,  Germany, and  the  United  States — 
the  three  most  important  foreign  industrial  coun- 
tries— besides  instructive  glimpses  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  in  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  contains  abundant 
evidence  that  the  harmony  of  aim,  spirit,  and 
method  among  the  working  classes  is  not  dicta- 
ted by  any  international  committee,  but  is  spon- 
taneous, and  therefore  all  the  more  formidable 
and  significant.  Every  where  the  working  class- 
es are  successfully  pushing  their  claims  for  high- 
er remuneration  and  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and 
every  where  they  are  organizing  themselves  into 
societies,  and  acting  in  combination.  It  is  not 
generally  considered  that  the  democratic  move- 
ment has  made  much  progress  in  Germany,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  in  that  coun- 
try does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  their 
brethren  in  France,  England,  or  the  United 
States.  The  consul  at  Konigsberg  states  that 
wages  have  risen  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  that 
town  since  1870-71,  and  that  “strikes  are  so 
general  at  present  that  no  master  can  enter  into 
any  contracts  for  extensive  works.”  The  con- 
sul at  Dantzic  reports  a similar  rise  of  wages, 
and  concludes  his  communication  by  relating 
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two  events  that  occurred  while  he  was  copying 
it  out,  which,  he  says,  are  attracting  consider- 
able attention  in  the  district : “ One  is  the  in- 
creasing impulse  toward  emigration  perceptible 
among  the  rural  population  in  Posen,  West 
Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  which  is  causing  great 
alarm  among  the  farmers  ; the  other  is  the  new 
combination  of  the  journeymen  of  Dantzic  to  se- 
cure better  terms  from  their  employers.”  From 
Bremen  we  learn  that  “ the  rates  of  wages  there 
have  increased  of  late  years  in  consequence  of 
the  demands  of  the  workmen,”  and  that  they 
are  still  “not  above  sufficient  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  their  living,”  though  the  working  classes 
manage  to  exist  and  save  a little  money.  In 
the  factories  of  Wiirtemberg  “wages  have  in- 
creased 12  per  cent,  since  1865,  and  4 per  cent, 
in  the  last  year,”  and  there  has  been  a still  more 
marked  rise  in  the  wages  in  the  building  trades 
at  Stuttgart.  Wages  are  rising  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  “in  the  manufacturing 
towns  there  have  been  of  late  strikes  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  labor.”  On  this 
point  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
reports  from  France.  There  wages  have  been 
steadily  rising  for  years,  and  strikes  have  been 
growing  more  and  more  frequent.  Still  the 
condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  work- 
ing classes  is  most  deplorable.  “Many  a French 
factory  hand,”  says  Lord  Brabazon,  “never  has 
any  thing  better  for  his  breakfast  than  a large 
slice  of  common  sour  bread,  rubbed  over  with 
an  onion,  so  as  to  give  it  a flavor;”  and  he  cites 
Dr.  Cenveilhier  to  show  that  “ the  population 
of  France  is  not  sufficiently  nourished,”  the  aver- 
age daily  consumption  of  the  whole  population, 
exclusive  of  children,  being  29  per  cent,  below 
the  rations  of  a French  soldier.  From  the  United 
States  we  have  an  interesting  report  from  Con- 
sul-General Archibald,  of  New  York,  on  the 
condition  of  the  industrial  classes  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  The  wages  of 
skilled  laborers  he  reports  as  follows,  in  English 
shillings:  carpenters,  12s.  to  16s.  per  day;  shoe- 
makers, 32s.  to  60s.  per  week ; tailors,  48s.  to 
80s.  per  week  ; printers,  60s.  to  80s.  per  week  ; 
weavers,  40s.  to  56s.  per  week.  Passing  to  the 
important  subject  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  he  states  that  rent,  fuel,  woolen  cloth- 
ing, hats,  and  shoes  are,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  double  the  price  paid  for  such  articles  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Taking  one  with  another,  he  estimates  that  £t 
sterling  will,  for  the  mechanic  or  laborer  in  En- 
gland, defray  the  cost  of  rent  and  necessaries 
which,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  would  cost 
him  35s.  His  estimate  and  his  inquiries  were 
made  in  March  last.  lie  cites  the  instance  of  a 
gun-barrel  browner  from  Birmingham,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children.  His  weekly  wages  in- 
creased from  45s.  in  Birmingham  to  68s.  9 d.  in 
New  York,  but  his  expenditure  for  food,  fuel, 
and  four-roomed  tenement  increased  from  80s. 

6 d.  to  46s.  6 </.,  leaving  a balance  of  14s.  6 d.  in 
Birmingham,  and  22s.  3d.  in  New  York ; but 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  balance,  expended 
in  clothes,  ale,  crockery,  blankets,  etc.,  proved 
less  in  New  York  than  in  Birmingham.  Speak- 
ing of  localities  outside  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  consul  says  that  there  is  vastly  less  drunk- 
enness and  waste  of  time  than  in  Great  Britain  ; 
men  do  not  frequent  tap-rooms  and  clubs,  and ! 


are  in  bed  at  earlier  hours  than  in  England. 
Female  influence  is  greater  than  in  England, 
and  men  are  comparatively  more  thrifty. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brassey’s  “Work  and  Wages” 
gives  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  wages 
in  England.  It  proves  that  down  to  within  the 
last  year  or  two  the  rise  in  wages  for  twenty 
years  has  been  very  moderate.  Within  the  last 
year  or  two  wages  have  risen  generally.  In  the 
gambling  trades — coal  and  iron  getting — where 
the  men  are  part  sharers  in  the  game  there  has 
been  a great  advance.  The  impulse  recently 
given  to  building  in  London  and  one  or  two  great 
towns  has  increased  the  wages  paid  to  those 
employed  in  this  industry.  But  in  other  skilled 
trades  wages  have  been  almost  stationary,  the 
advance  not  being  over  from  5 to  10  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  rent  has  ad- 
vanced from  30  to  40  per  cent,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  beef  40  per  cent.,  mutton  50  per 
cent.,  and  bacon  and  cheese  25  per  cent.  Mr. 
Brassey  most  emphatically  denies  that  a rise  of 
wages  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  labor.  As 
wages  increase,  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  in- 
creases in  proportion.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  success  of  industrial  partnerships. 

The  subject  of  medical  education  for  women 
is  being  agitated  in  England,  which  in  this  mat- 
ter is  far  behind  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
The  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  grants  diplo- 
mas to  women  who  have  had  sufficient  hospital 
or  private  practice  and  tuition  in  midwifery. 
The  Ladies’  Medical  College  of  London — a school 
of  midwifery — has  existed  for  some  years,  and 
has  furnished  excellent  practitioners.  A con- 
siderable number  of  members  of  the  medical 
staffs  of  University  College  and  of  the  London 
Hospital  are  of  opinion  that  women  should  be 
allowed  to  study  medicine  and  hold  diplomas. 
In  Paris  there  are  150  female  medical  students. 
In  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  there 
are  75.  A late  number  of  the  Russian  Gazette 
de  rAcademie  announces  that  300  young  ladies 
have  proposed  to  enter  themselves  as  students 
in  the  special  courses  of  medicine  and  surgery 
lately  established  for  females  by  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  By  the  present  regulations  only  70 
can  be  admitted ; but  the  disappointed  will  have 
another  chance  next  year. 

The  Music-Hall  at  Oxford  was  destroyed  by 
fire  October  31.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  places  of  recreation  in  England, 
and  the  loss  is  estimated  at  from  $375,000  to 
$500,000,  not  including  that  of  the  organ,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Great  Britain. 

The  City  Flour  Mills,  on  Thames  Street,  Lon- 
don, w'ere  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 9.  The  loss  exceeds  $500,000. 

The  system  of  using  compressed  air  as  a mo- 
tive power  in  working  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
seems  in  England  to  have  taken  a wider  range. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  a 
committee  reported  on  a new  coal-cutting  ma- 
chine, used  for  working  in  mines.  This  machine 
cut  350  feet  of  coal,  yielding  75  tons  of  coal,  equal 
to  the  labor  of  40  men,  in  eight  hours,  requir- 
ing but  tw'o  men  to  manage  it.  Such  machines 
would  find  their  use  in  the  American  coal-fields. 

The  number  of  wrecks,  casualties,  and  collis- 
ions on  and  near  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
i dom  during  last  year  was  1575,  being  73  more 
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than  the  number  in  1870,  but,  with  that  excep- 
tion, less  than  the  number  in  any  year  since  1884. 
The  loss  of  life  amounted  to  626  persons.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  from  shipwreck  was  4336. 
Various  organizations  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  lives  in  peril  from  the  sea,  and  of  these 
the  National  Life-boat  Institution  very  decided- 
ly takes  the  lead.  Since  its  first  establishment 
it  has  been  the  means  of  saving  upward  of  20,000 
lives. 

The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners,  a 
union  of  unions,  extending  over  nearly  all  the 
coal  regions  of  England  and  Wales,  has  just 
been  holding  its  autumn  conference  at  Wal- 
sall. In  October,  1869,  it  had  6500  members ; 
in  October,  1871,  23,676  members;  and  this 
year  it  has  70,536  members,  and  £4524  in  the 
bank.  The  president  stated  that  the  excess 
of  the  production  of  coal  in  1871  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  valued  at  £56,500,000,  and  the 
aggregate  wages  of  the  miners  did  not  exceed 
£6,000,000.  He  did  not  consider  that  a satis- 
factory state  of  things,  and  advised  the  delegates 
to  set  to  work  to  employ  their  surplus  funds  as 
capital  in  co-operative  production,  to  become 
owners  of  the  mines  in  which  they  worked.  An- 
other question  of  importance  which  the  confer- 
ence is  to  take  in  hand  is  to  send  their  president 
(Halliday)  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
next  election. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  of  London  have 
struck  for  higher  wages.  This  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  the  salary  of  a London  police- 
man amounts  to  but  four  and  one-half  dollars 
per  week. 

In  London,  in  1861,  there  were  261  applica- 
tions for  divorce;  in  1870  there  were  318;  *and 
in  1871  the  number  had  increased  to  425. 

“ Baby-farming”  is  doomed — so  far  at  least  as 
England  is  concerned.  According  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  new  law  no  person  may  retain  for  com- 
pensation two  or  more  children  less  than  a year 
old,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  apart  from 
their  parents  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  un- 
less such  person  shall  be  the  holder  of  a license 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  children. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  the  founder  of  the  West- 
minster Review , died  November  22,  aged  eighty 
years. 

John  Francis  Maguire,  the  celebrated  Irish 
Member  of  Parliament,  died  November  8,  aged 
fifty-seven  years. 

The  terrible  gales  that  prevailed  in  Northern 
Europe  and  along  the  Baltic  about  the  middle 
of  November  resulted  in  fearful  loss  of  life  and 
property  on  sea  and  land.  Eighty  vessels  were 
wrecked ; several  villages  in  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein wrere  destroyed ; a number  of  towns  in 
Pomerania  w ere  seriously  damaged ; and  islands 
in  the  Baltic  were  inundated,  one  being  complete- 
ly submerged  and  all  its  inhabitants  drowned. 

In  defiance  of  the  imperialist  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  France  from  the  outside,  and  of  the 
manifesto  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Assembly  have  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  deputies  openly  committed 
to  republicanism  as  represented  by  Gambetta. 
The  Assembly  opened  its  new  session  Novem- 
ber 11.  M.  Grevy  was  re-elected  President  of 
that  body  by  a vote  of  462  to  43.  President 
Thiers’s  message  was  received  on  the  13th. 
According  to  this  message,  Germany  had  within 


three  months  been  paid  800,000,000  francs  of  the 
war  indemnity,  and  would  be  paid  200,000,000 
more  in  December.  The  budget  shows  a deficit 
of  132,000,000  francs  for  the  past  fiscal  year; 
but  the  estimates  show  that  the  equilibrium  of 
expenditure  and  revenue  will  be  restored  in  1873, 
and  that  a surplus  may  be  looked  for  in  1874. 
The  President  deprecated  a formal  proclamation 
of  the  republic  by  the  Assembly.  The  better 
policy  would  be  to  impress  on  the  institutions  of 
the  country  the  features  of  conservative  republic- 
anism. One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  was  one  for  the  reform  of  the  jury  sys- 
tem. Gambetta  is  the  bite  noire  of  the  Assembly. 
A motion  of  Deputy  Cbangarnier  (November  18), 
censuring  him  for  his  inflammatory  speeches  in 
the  provinces,  and  complaining  of  the  government 
for  its  laxity  in  dealing  with  the  radicals,  brought 
on  a serious  crisis.  President  Thiers  demanded 
a vote  of  confidence,  w'hich  was  carried — 267  to 
117,  half  the  deputies  not  voting.  M.  Thiers 
insisted  upon  a full  vote  and  a larger  majority, 
the  alternative  being  his  own  resignation.  The 
members  of  the  Left  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
this  resolution ; those  of  the  Right  held  a caucus, 
and  by  a vote  of  280  resolved  to  oppose  a formal 
declaration  of  the  republic,  and  to  abstain  from 
combinations  for  the  restoration  of  monarchy. 
In  the  mean  time  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a reply  to  the  President’s  message  elected 
the  Duke  of  Audiffret-Pasquier  for  its  chairman. 
The  duke  has  indulged  in  fearless  criticisms  of 
the  government  of  President  Thiers.  The  com- 
mittee reported,  November  25,  proposing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a select  committee  of  fifteen  to  draw 
up  a bill  providing  for^the  creation  of  a responsi- 
ble ministry. 

Last  year  the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Counties  Re- 
form bill,  which  divests  the  great  landlords  of 
Prussia  of  the  nearly  absolute  powers  which  they 
have  hitherto  possessed  in  the  administration  of 
local  affairs.  It  abolishes  the  remnant  of  feudal- 
ism in  Prussia  by  investing  country  towns  and 
rural  districts  with  representative  institutions 
and  self-governing  functions.  Toward  the  close 
of  October  this  bill  came  before  the  Prussian 
Upper  House,  and  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  145 
to  18.  The  session  of  the  Diet  was  prorogued 
November  1 by  the  government,  and  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  The  session  of  the 
Chambers  was  reopened  November  12,  the  gov- 
ernment having  appointed  a large  number  of 
new  peers  to  insure  the  success  of  the  bill. 

The  Congress  of  Political  Economists  which 
assembled  in  October  at  Eisenach,  in  Germany, 
passed  resolutions  advocating  the  improvement 
of  the  factory  laws  with  regard  to  women  and 
children,  the  recognition  by  the  government  of 
trades-unions,  and  the  institution  of  boards  of 
arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between  masters 
and  men.  The  trades-unions  in  Germany  num- 
ber over  a million  of  members. 

The  German  government,  in  order  to  discour- 
age emigration,  has  prohibited  the  railways  from 
carrying  emigrants  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Swiss  government  in  its  action  in  re- 
moving M.  Mermillod  from  his  bishopric  has 
been  sustained  by  a popular  vote  of  8900 
against  1500. 

Sefior  Mosquera,  a radical,  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Spau- 
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ish  Cortes.  The  Cortes,  by  a vote  of  124  to  104, 
October  30,  resolved  to  cpnsider  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  members  of  the  Sagasta 
ministry.  Measures  for  the  suppression  of  lot- 
teries and  for  the  abolition  of  the  tobacco  mo- 
nopoly have  been  defeated. 

The  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Spain  before  the  1st  of  December. 

While  in  Italy  there  is  a revival  of  prosperity 
— Turin  having  become  an  Italian  Manchester, 
Milan  growing  in  population  and  trade,  and  Ven- 
ice regaining  her  Oriental  commerce — yet  there 
are  two  marked  exceptions  to  this  general  pros- 
perity. In  Ravenna  two  or  three  secret  socie- 
ties contrive  to  set  all  law  and  order  at  defiance. 
They  rule  by  intimidation,  so  that  the  regular 
law  is  powerless,  their  own  laws  and  penalties 


being  substituted  therefor.  In  the  Two  Sicilies 
the  criminal  class  has  allied  itself  with  a popula- 
tion full  of  agrarian  discontents,  the  jury  system 
has  utterly  broken  down,  and  the  lives  of  land- 
ed proprietors  have  become  intolerable.  The 
brigands  and  the  peasants  have  conspired  to- 
gether against  the  nobles  and  landowners. 

The  overflow  of  the  Po  has  resulted  in  incal- 
culable damage.  In  Ferrara  alone  40,000  per- 
sons have  been  made  homeless.  The  town  of 
Reggio  has  almost  disappeared.  On  the  5th  of 
November  the  town  of  Palazzuolo,  near  Brescia, 
was  visited  by  a terrible  hurricane.  Half  the 
town  was  destroyed,  34  persons  killed,  and  1000 
families  made  homeless. 

The  Pope  has  declined  to  receive  the  annuity 
voted  to  him  by  the  Italian  Parliament. 


editor's  Irntwr. 
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ST.  martin’s  lane. 

IF  you  were  to  stop  and  ask  a London  police- 
man to  oblige  you  with  a list  of  the  localities 
which  are  known  in  official  parlance  as  44  dan- 
gerous, ” you  may  be  sure  that  the  Seven  Dials 
would  occupy  a prominent  place  in  his  enumera- 
tion. Nestling  in  the  centre  of  the  disreputable 
parish  of  St.  Giles — a parish  to  which  the  allu- 
sions of  novelists  have  given  a universal  notori- 
ety— the  Seven  Dials  forms  a sort  of  rendezvous 
for  roughs.  Here  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood the  police  news  is  discussed  by  individ- 
uals who  read  it  with  sympathetic  eyes ; for  in 
the  same  columns  their  own  names  have  figured 
frequently,  and  will  doubtless  reappear  in  future 
issues.  On  this  mustering  ground  animated 
fights  are  fought,  in  which  stones  and  bludgeons 
and  occasionally  knives  are  freely  used.  It  is  a 
focus  formed  by  the  convergence  of  seven  streets 
or  lanes.  The  individual  who  called  it  by  the 
name  which  it  bears  had  evidently  a genuine 
genius  for  metaphorical  conceits,  though  per- 
haps his  figure  had  reference  only  to  the  local- 
ity itself,  and  was  innocent  of  an  insinuation  to 
the  effect  that  its  inhabitants  are  persons  par- 
ticularly well  aware  of  44  what’s  the  time  of 
day.” 

But  just  noticing  the  huge  poster  bearing  the 
inscription  44  Murder — £200  Reward”  that  is 
displayed  on  a board  in  the  centre  of  the  focus, 
we  will  enter  one  of  the  seven  thoroughfares 
forming  the  spokes  of  this  extraordinary  wheel. 
The  name  of  the  thoroughfare  is  St.  Martin’s 
Lane.  London,  like  most  large  cities,  has  given 
over  certain  localities  to  a traffic  in  particular 
commodities.  St.  Martin’s  Lane  deals  chiefly  in 
birds  and  other  pet  animals.  Various  other 
branches  of  commerce  assert  themselves,  but  to 
a very  trifling  extent,  and  are  only  such  as  dis- 
pense to  the  true  merchants  of  the  place  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  or  impart  its  luxuries.  So  that 
the  accidental  trades  are  in  a manner  connected 
with  the  leading  business.  Barbers’  shops,  for 
example,  are  distinctly  a necessity,  seeing  that 
the  bird-fanciers  and  dog-merchants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  closely  shaved  as  acrobats.  A bar- 


ber in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  however,  has  a branch 
quite  unconnected  with  the  head  or  face  of  the 
human  animal.  He  will,  for  a consideration, 
clip  the  ears  or  cut  the  tail  of  a bull-pup.  That 
curly -headed  man  yonder  standing  beside  his 
window,  in  wrhich  are  displayed  two  w igs,  a bot- 
tle of  hair -oil,  and  some  paper  collars,  over 
w hose  shop  protrudes  a party-colored  pole  that 
looks  like  a piece  of  sugar-stick  wonderfully  mag- 
nified, and  who  is  at  this  moment  enjoying  his 
morning  pipe,  informed  us  that  he  cuts  4 4 a mat- 
ter of  ’alf  a dozen  dawgs  in  a mornin’.”  He 
looks  very  clean  in  his  long  white  apron,  and  his 
curls  are  marvelously  scented ; but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  keeps  two  pairs  of  scissors,  though 
the  fact  that  he  carries  his  comb  in  his  own  odor- 
iferous head  suggests  that  neither  he  nor  his  cus- 
tomers are  particular  to  a hair.  The  inner  man 
of  the  bird-fancier  is  also  a point  upon  which  the 
accidental  trades  are  solicitous.  One  need  not 
mention  the  reeking  gin-palace,  as  it  is  an  in- 
stitution unfortunately  not  peculiar  to  St  Mar- 
tin's Lane.  But  the  peripatetic  vendor  of  ices, 
that  unhealthy  and  gesticulative  child  of  Italy, 
attracts  our  notice.  Retailers  of  that  .fearful  de- 
coction sold  at  a penny  a bottle — that  ginger- 
beer  which  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates — abound. 
There  is  a fair  sprinkling  of  coffee  shops,  too, 
with  the  inevitable  fly-blown  play-bills  in  the  win- 
dow, and  the  greasy  waiter  standing  at  the  door. 
Was  it  not  to  this  very  lane  that  little  Charles 
Dickens  w'as  wont  to  resort  during  the  blacking- 
bottle  period  of  his  existence  to  snatch  an  eco- 
nomical repast  ? Possibly  that  shop  opposite  is 
the  very  establishment  wrhich  he  honored  with 
his  slender  patronage ; for  surely  there  is  the 
identical  glass  door,  with  the  legend  “Coffee- 
Room”  written  upon  it,  which,  read  backward  by 
the  future  novelist,  remained  with  him  always  a 
sickening  memory,  as  44  moor  eeffoc.”  A small 
business  in  cast-off  clothing — old  coats,  old  hats, 
and  old  boots — makes  up  the  sum  of  what  wo 
have  called  the  accidental  trades. 

The  peculiar  trade  of  the  lane  is  its  great  at- 
traction. The  song  of  innumerable  birds  fills 
the  air.  Were  you  to  shut  your  eyes  you  might 
imagine  yourself,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prevail- 
ing odors,  and  the  occasional  shriek  of  a hungry 
parrot,  in  some  country  scene  a hundred  miles 
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ollecfion — that  free-nnd-casy  dramatist  who  flour- 
ished at  the  time  of  the  Kestomtiou,  and  wrote 
for  the  delectation  of  King  (Charles  and  his 
court  comedies  that  exceeded  in  indecency  even 
those  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Aphru  Bebn  ? 

A pile  of  large  cage#  stands  at  each  side  of 
the  portal  of  . Mr.  BavenacroftV  establishment. 
In  those  lowest  down  are  packed,  with  cruel 
tightness,  a number  of  Cochin  China  hens; 
above  them  n couple  of  apoplectic  rabbits  lazily 
nibbling  n cabbage  leaf.  In  one  of  these  wick- 
er-work jails  a rebellious  infant — probably  a 
vonng  Knvenscroft — has  been  immured  for  his 
misdeeds,  and  keeps  up  a hideous  howl,  caused 
by  the  strange  proximity  of  a ferocious  bull-dog 
similarly  cooped  on  one  side,  and  a pair  of  noisy 
paroquets  on  the  other.  A passing  street  Arab, 
too,  calling  to  his  companion,  “ T’Uo  Bill,  eve  s 
a lark!”  and  stopping  on  his  way  to  taunt  the 
incarcerated  Kavenscroft,  adds  considerably  to 
the  little  creature's  agony.  The  proprietor,  a 
portly  man  in.  shirt  sleeves,  and  displaying  a 
quantity  of  jewelry,  tails  to  admonish  the  ag- 
gravating yatoijizy  as  he  sees  in  every  looker-in 
a possible  customer  whom  it  were  not  well  to 
insult.  Besides,  he  turns  now  to  converse  with 
a simple  servant-girl,  who  tries  to  cheapen  a 


away  from  town,  wandering  betw  een  hedge-row  s 
and  under  the  foliage  of  trees.  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  however,  is  a place  in  which  it  is  well 
to  keep  ones  eyes  open.  These  tumble-down 
houses  are,  after  all,  but  a poor  substitute  for 
hedge-rows,  and  the  warble  of  the  birds  is  a 
trifle  less  gay  than  under  other  circumstances 
it  might  be.  That  bird  must  indeed  be  divine- 
ly gifted  with  imagination  that  can  sublime  the 
six-inch  sod  of  grass  into  a sward,  a diminutive 
tin  of  dirty  water  into  a stream,  and  the  cubic 
contents  of  its  cage  into  the  universe.  The  larks 
seem  to  feel  it  must  of  all,  and  the  linnets  ap- 
pear quite  conscious  of  the  ticket  which,  sus- 
pended above  their  cages,  offers  them  at  "six- 
pence each**  to  any  chance  customer.  To  de- 
scribe one  of  the  numerous  bird  shops  is  to  de- 
scribe all.  Here  is  one,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  a peculiarity  or  two.  Over  the  shop 
window  is  an  elaborate  and  pictorial  sign-board 
representing  a group  of  unirnals — notably  some 
dogs  with  eyes  pretermitu rally  large,  and  cocks 
standing  uncomfortably  on  one  leg.  The  pro- 
prietor's name  figures  beneath  this  work  of  art 
in  modest  letters.  If is  name  is  Kavenscroft. 
Oar*  this  dealer  in  live  stock  be  a descendant  of 
the  only  Kavenscroft  of  whom  we  have  any  rec- 
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posed  of  the  dog,  the  fancier  (who  is  the  mo*; 
gnlhint  of  mortals ) offers  to  convey  it  to  its  new 
bbmh  . He  particular  notice  Of  the  house 


ehcfftmih,  without  much  success.  14  Couldn't 
tMnk'  of  takin*  ii  fiirden  j$&  for  Mm,;  this*. 
He**  vvuth  hk  weight  iu  gold,  is  dint  We 
lord,  A If  t»  crown  or  nothing,  tluU/s  my  price  ; 
f$tkk£  tdU,7' 


He  tnke^  pitruealar  notice  of  Uin  house 
end  if  a mim*ufuHog«T  and'  when,  nit  4 ‘pportouitv 
oilers  .'will.  abstract  U again,  mid  resell  it  to 
wi rat?  equally  ugad  and  confiding  dumc.  By 
selling  thn  same  dog  oyer  and  over  again,  it  is 
evident  to  tlie  inuiUiest  cioinptnhemrion  that  t\ 
dog- seller  hodie  a very  good  thing  out  of 

his  ps’of'esstut1  ihoogii  one  would  a good 

deal  hdofe  chfti-ftcxoExrih^  it  strictly  honor- 
able Ctdiiflg.  >’ .:  Vv.  ■ ■ > ; . 

But  tEs  crowd#  begin' do  thicken,  And  we  are 


Dppoiit  e.flll  ibA  ib&p«  stand  lifctie  crowd*  of  ad  - 
miters,  inoktkrgelv  lie  fore  those  cm- 

I>dh  ams  And  ilog^coIko'S  nro 

* dded  to  the  Ordinary  uni actiojis,  Every  where 
there  j*  flntismig  of  Wings  and  velpmg  ftod  crow- 
trig,  M.  Mari  iu  V I*uie  is,  in  fact.  a Zcudogkml 
Chmfen  wheradm ■A.iMtori.hiive  nothing  to  pay. 
The  are  mhititisd  by  vendor*  who  pay 

no  hoose-reni,  itmi  who  cum  all  ihovr  live  stock 
nUmt  with  ihetriv  Itef e ei*d  v 
specimen  of  they/eba*  bowfan  rml.  iX&fafi&swd 
in  n't&y&jiwi  shoot tog-coat  supplied  with  pock- 
et* inimrumtOie  mid  capudmw  | a pu'ir  of  corded 
trew^jtv  seahf  fein  cgp,  from 

, under  winch  two  Inrgc  took#  of 
ii;t{r  are nArefidJy  brushed  down 
fbs  *ide  of  his  face  instead  of 
whiskers * be  wtttrt  a flarm#  \ •-•  ••  ■'  y ' .•••  / . 
seAr^r  m^xi^  mA  hsua  aut mut  j V . 
in  hi*  btoiulh  Frxtft* 
ol  hit*  poekdl*  j*6*f  fha 
en**t  zjm  of  4 ?mn!i •; puppy; 

Under  oriff  arm  he  wristi* 

King  Char  loft  dtfg,  amt  under  -; 

the  0thW  a Skyo  briery  h»  y^pC- 

holds,  hy  of  a string  u.  > = >y  . • 

ftuf^Hingiy  whtfis.  Homemmoh 

dogi  gnvly  dnedrnped  with  light  i 

hlne  rihhoHS^  ami  Ovidon tlv  med  - JM 

ii-ilhig  .nil  htiw  % rhnll  v*jit  the  dfc 

$m>fg  UtiiT  holiE  him  and  holt  J§W6 

h.irk  again  rvi  the  mi from 

whom  he  has  !>o*n  tWmiiousiv  ^B9 

ahstri|W^v  Ife  H ar'jWsuiwive-  ^8 

nferat  th»  waudoring  dog-fwi- 

cier,  nr  id  understiindii  { fie  ttrt  of 

h/ithsryTh  uli  m UY-mch^  'HiEf 

U voriie  customer)?  are  old midih',  lfli|j 

Whom  he  halFfriphfftjcs  und  half  m 

coaxes  into  purchush^;;  1I»  W 

\iacs  all  iiU  iuventiinii  and  \- 

huudfs  all  his  oio^nent^^  make  , 

hi8  artinmb  nppMr  the  very  pink 

t>f  ctuirae  pcrfeciUori.  fie  has 

waaderihilv  acoumte  stonM 

Hhfrtif.  their  ancv^rrv-  Their 

hmnd*lmic  progen  hiini  he  cum  if  j 

(tHMl  upom  produce.  *’ Thor-  y / 

vfugh  bred  tin  vhe  n*,  my  kdy  l / 

If  ye  Hofi  t helievif  me,  just  bold  / 

W h up  by  f.h«*tnil —like  this  Wc, 

oiid  if  Hbe'll  yelp,  Her  pH-  f ■ 

rier»f*  is  in  'O.m/Uditch,  if  >er  y 1.  yv  ' 

ladyship  would  like  ^ee  'em.  j 

A «truage  laealtty^  did  yer  ? 

Wadi,  that’j*  all  ucconiih'  Vov 

yet  iook«  aJtii— a genteyl  ndgh-  / 

hmliood  I €‘ji11h  it  myself  my  ^ Sjffl 

iMiiy.  f Should  the  old  ' \ > : 

hidy—ih.na  fluttOR'd  1>T  the  in*  . j&fi  . 

pimnuitm  that  she  in  a member  , '^‘\  \ 

«aftiie  m>perten  thimtinnth  uisp^-  ^ 

ciojf  of  nxttcry  to  which  the  En- 

gii.^h  ate  evnr  open— puvcUafte.  vd^| 


the  unimui  in  qm-rsthm,  she  will 
have  T?Y*ry  reason  to  njgrot 
her  bargain*  Tor,  having  JiV 
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Thb  Drawer  has  more  than  once  had  a kind- 
ly word  for  Mr.  Henry  Bergh 's  benevolent  work 
for  the  dumb  animals.  It  is  quite  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  let  off  a little  hit,  in  which  the  serenity 
of  his  nature  is  apparent.  An  officer  attached 
to  the  staff  of  General  Custer,  having  his  wife 
and  child  with  him,  just  before  a sharp  fight 
with  the  Indians,  gave  them  in  charge  to  a 
friendly  Indian  to  take  beyond  the  line  of  the 
enemy.  The  Indian  procured  a mule  and  start- 
ed. On  reaching  the  river  he  proposed  to  the 
mother  to  take  over  the  child  first,  and  return 
for  her.  When  half-way  over  the  mule  sudden- 
ly stopped,  and  began  slowly  to  sink,  until  mule, 
Indian,  and  child  disappeared.  The  mother,  on 
reaching  New  York,  met  Mr.  Bergh,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  related  her  sad  stoiy. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Bergh,”  she  exclaimed,  “words 
can  not  tell  what  I suffered  as  I saw  my  poor 
child  perish  within  my  sight!  Fancy,  if  you 
can,  what  were  the  feelings  of  a mother  on  that 
sad,  sad  occasion !” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Bergh,  “of  course  it  is  very 
sad;  but,  madam,  fancy  the  feelings  of  the 
mule  /” 


That  good,  faithful  pastoral  work  is  appre- 
ciated in  the  State  of  Ohio  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident  that  occurred  in  Ironton.  A 
revival  preacher,  who  had  won  fame  by  his 
power  in  the  pulpit,  came  to  Ironton  for  a week’s 
work.  He  was  very  zealous,  preached  every 
night,  excited  considerable  interest,  and  was  ve- 
hement in  his  exhortations  to  the  unrcncwed 
portion  of  the  congregation  to  come  forward. 
On  the  last  evening  of  his  labors  he  outdid  him- 
self, but  not  a person  rose  to  come  forward. 
Discouraged,  he  sat  down  ; whereupon  a grave- 
faced, anxious-looking  man  got  up,  and  said 
that  the  elder  had  been  working  hard  and  labor- 
ing faithfully  among  them,  and,  as  a token  of 
their  appreciation,  he  moved  that  the  congregation 
give  him  three  cheers  ! It  was  done  right  hearti- 
ly, and  that  contrite  congregation  went  quietly 
out  and  silently  home,  satisfied  that  they  had 
fully  and  faithfully  performed  their  duty. 


One  of  the  passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated 
Metis  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  was  an  exceed- 
ingly nervous  man,  who,  while  floating  in  the 
water,  imagined  what  his  friends  would  do  to 
acquaint  his  wife  with  his  fate.  Saved  at  last, 
he  rushed  to  the  telegraph  office  and  sent  this 

message : “Dear  P , I am  saved.  Break  it 

gently  to  my  wife!” 

If  any  body  thinks  that  the  genuine  Yankee 
has  died  out,  he’s  very  much  mistaken.  That  he 
is  still  extant  is  attested  by  an  incident  that  re- 
cently occurred  in  Granby.  A day  had  been  set 
to  count  the  teams  crossing  the  new  bridge  at 
Holyoke,  with  a view  of  assessing  the  cost  on  the 
adjoining  towns.  Curiously  enough,  the  citizens 
of  Granby,  by  the  advice  of  a shrewd  official,  all 
staid  at  home  on  that  day,  and  not  a Granby 
team  went  over . Of  course  they  couldn't  tax 
Granby ; she  hadn’t  any  teams. 


A new  and  good  story  is  told  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley. A dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  happened  to  be  in  London  a short  time 
ago,  went  on  Sunday  morning  to  Westminster 


Abbey,  it  having  been  announced  that  the  Dean 
would  preach. 

“ How  did  yon  like  the  sermon?”  asked  the 
lady  with  whom  he  was  staying. 

“ Oh,”  he  replied,  “ it  was  very  good,  but  not 
what  I went  to  hear.  I went  to  hear  abont  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  I only  heard  about  the  way 
to  Palestine.” 

In  our  later  naval  history  no  name  has  a 
brighter  lustre  than  that  of  the  late  Admiral 
Foote.  When  in  Siam  he  invited  the  royal 
dignitaries  to  a dinner  on  his  vessel.  As  they 
took  seats  at  the  table,  the  admiral,  as  was  his 
custom,  asked  a blessing.  The  king,  in  surprise, 
said  he  thought  that  only  missionaries  did  that. 
“True,”  was  the  admiral’s  reply;  “but  every 
Christian  is  a missionary.  ” 

Could  any  thing  more  concisely  and  clearly, 
describe  the  citizen  of  the  North,  especially  when 
remembering  the  recent  national  Thanksgiving, 
than  to  say,  “Give  an  American  a newspaper 
and  a pie,  and  he  will  make  himself  comfortable 
any  where  ?” 


Dr.  Dio  Lewis  simply  usurps  the  mission  of 
the  Drawer  when  giving  the  following  cure  for 
dyspepsia : “ Have  a right  good  talk,  with  a 
funny  anecdote  or  two  and  half  a dozen  laughs, 
with  each  meal.  This  eating  aloue  at  a restau- 
rant, and  shoveling  in  the  provender  in  solemn  si- 
lence, will  give  dyspepsia  to  an  ostrich.” 


In  the  “ Autobiographic  Recollections  of  George 
Pryme,”  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Cambridge,  and  member  of  Parliament,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1870,  are  many  interesting 
incidents  and  reminiscences  relating  to  men  who 
have  been  prominent  in  England  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  w’ork  is  lighted  up  here  and 
there  with  an  anecdote.  Of  these  we  quote  the 
following  for  our  clerical  readers,  especially  those 
who  wear  the  mitre : 

Baron  Parke  called  one  day,  when,  a bishop- 
ric being  vacant,  the  probable  appointment  to  it 
was  discussed.  Parke  mentioned  that  Dr.  French 
might  not  improbably  be  chosen,  unless,  indeed, 
his  failing  health  should  be  a barrier.  “ Well.” 
said  my  father,  whom  we  expected  to  be  horri- 
fied, “if  it  would  do  him  good,  I should  like  to 
see  him  made  a bishop.” 

“Ah,”  rejoined  his  friend,  “you  think  that 
the  air  of  the  see  would  benefit  him.” 


The  suddenness  and  universality  with  which 
the  horse  disease  lighted  upon  every  part  of  the 
country  at  the  close  of  October  last  is  one  of 
those  marvels  that  baffle  the  investigation  of  sci- 
entists and  experts.  The  only  grotesque  thing 
that  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  it  is  the  following 
advertisement  of  a livery-stable  man  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania,  who  states  that  he  has  “live 
stock  faster  than  any  body’s,  and  all  trained  to 
respect  woman’s  rights — also  children’s — yet  war- 
ranted to  get  away  from  any  thing  else  on  the 
road.  Buggies,  broughams,  barouches,  hacks, 
sulkies,  road-wagons,  hearses,  and  every  kind 
of  vehicle  for  slow  or  fast  travel,  with  horses  to 
match.  Funeral  turn-outs  cheerfully  furnished, 
and  guaranteed  to  make  the  proper  impression. 
Bloated  aristocrats  from  abroad  taken  on  any 
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road,  and  warranted  ahead  of  any  train,  or  any 
other  conveyance — for  money.  No  complaint  is 
ever  heard  from  stock  fed  in  this  stable.  More 
hilarity  than  was  ever  known  in  any  other  collec- 
tion of  dumb  animals  since  the  procession  from 
Noah's  landing.  No  hay  ropes  about  this  estab- 
lishment— every  thing  is  turned  loose.  The  key 
to  the  barley  sacks  hangs  dangling  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  horse  in  the  stable ; and 
no  pains  are  spared  to  make  the  guests  of  the 
establishment  distinguish  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  desert  waste.” 

Labt  summer,  when  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  was  taking  a little  recreation  in  the 
White  Mountains,  a young  gent  drove  up  to  the 
hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  and  seeing  on  the 
steps  a plainly  dressed,  hardy -looking  man,  took 
him  for  the  hostler,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  his  horse  round  to  the  stable.  The  divine 
performed  the  manoeuvre,  and  was  generously 
rewarded  with  a twenty-five  cent  stamp.  The 
joke  was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  soon  got  abroad 
in  the  papers.  It  seems  to  have  traveled  to  En- 
gland, where  a gentleman  addicted  to  rhyme  has 
“ dropped  into  poetry”  about  it  in  words  to  this 
effect : 

Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  That  popular  preacher, 

Was  ont  for  a holiday,  And  spending  a jolly  day 
At  a famous  hotel,  when  up  drove  a swell. 

Now  this  idolized  Beecher  Was  not  clad  like  a preacher, 
But  his  health  did  recruit  In  an  old  tourist's  suit; 
80  the  swell  could  not  spy  Black  togs  and  white 
tie— 

The  clothes  that  might  urge  a man  To  own  a grave 
clergyman. 

Cried  the  swell,  with  much  pride.  As  the  preacher 
he  spied, 

41  Here,  my  man,  if  you’re  able,  Take  my  steeds  to  the 
stable  !” 

Mng  the  joke,  Beecher  went  up  and  spoke 

> swell  who  had  called,  “ Sir,  your  steeds  shall 
be  stalled.” 

And  then,  as  his  trade  is  Politeness  to  ladies, 

He  helped  four  fair  damsels  — Most  richly  dressed 
maTn’selles, 

In  silk,  satin,  and  'bariQt— To  alight  from  the  carriage. 
Said  the  swell,  “ I tip  double  For  all  extra  trouble ; 
Here  are  twenty -live  cents!  They  will  swell  the 
contents 

Of  your  purse,  which,  no  doubt,  Is  not  greatly  stuffed 
out.’? 

With  a smile  on  bis  lip.  Beecher  took  the  swell’s  tip, 
And,  both  willing  ana  able,  Drove  ronnd  to  the 
stable. 

While  the  ladies  and  swell  Went  inside  the  hotel. 
But  the  joke  soon  leaked  out.  And  the  swell  heard 
a shout 

Of  laughter  so  hearty,  Convulsing  a party 
Of  guests,  who  had  heard  Of  the  scene  that  occurred. 
The  swell  heard  what  was  said,  And  before  night  he 
fled. 

Preacher  Beecher  got  kudos.  And  they  called  him  a 
shrewd  boss. 

Who,  without  silly  pretense,  Earned  cents  by  good 
sense. 

Ih  a fresh  book  from  England  mention  is 
made  of  Miss  Marguerite  Power  (niece  of  the 
Countess  of  Blessington,  and  author  of  several 
novels),  who  met  in  Cairo,  in  18G2,  Buckle,  the 
historian,  whom  she  speaks  of  as  the  best  talker 
she  ever  heard.  “I  have  known,”  says  she, 
‘‘most  of  the  celebrated  talkers  of  the  time, 
when  Sydney  Smith  rejoiced  in  his  green,  bright 
old  age,  and  Luttrell  and  Rogers  and  Tommy 
Moore  were  still  capable  of  giving  forth  an  occa- 
sional flash,  and  when  the  venerable  Brougham, 
and  yet  more  venerable  Lyndhurst,  delighted  in 
friendly  and  brilliant  sparring  at  dinner-tables. 
I have  known  some  brilliant  talkers  in  Paris — 


Lamartine,  Dumas,  Cabarras,  and,  brightest  of 
all,  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin.  I knew  Doug- 
las Jerrold.  But  for  inexhaustibility,  versatility, 
memory,  and  self-confidence,  I never  met  any  to 
compete  with  Buckle.  Talking  was  meat  and 
drink  and  sleep  to  him:  he  lived  upon  talk. 
He  could  keep  pace  with  any  given  number  of 
interlocutors  on  any  given  number  of  subjects, 
from  the  abstrusest  point  on  the  abstrusest  sci- 
ence to  the  lightest  jeu  d~  esprit,  and  talk  them 
all  down,  and  be  quite  ready  to  start  fresh. 
Among  the  hundred  and  one  anecdotes  with 
which  he  entertained  us  was  this:  ‘ Words- 
worth, ’ said  Charles  Lamb,  ‘one  day  told  me 
that  he  considered  Shakspeare  greatly  overrated. 
“There  is,”  said  he,  “an  immensity  of  trick  in 
all  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  people  are  taken  in  by 
it.  Now,  if  I had  a mind,  I could  write  exactly 
like  Shakspeare.  ” So  you  see,1  proceeded  Charles 
Lamb,  quietly,  ‘ it  was  only  the  mind  that  was 
wanting  f” 

Fresh  from  over  sea,  in  a volume  just  from 
the  press,  comes  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
late  Lord  Brougham,  which  is  not,  though  it 
ought  to  be,  found  in  his  memoirs : 

During  the  legal  absence  of  Mr.  (afterward 
Lord)  Campbell  on  his  matrimonial  trip  with  the 
ci-devant  Miss  Scarlett,  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  ob- 
served, when  a cause  was  called  on  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  “I  thought,  Mr.  Brougham, 
that  Mr.  Campbell  was  in  the  case.” 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  Mr.  Brougham,  with 
that  sarcastic  look  peculiarly  his  own.  “He 
was,  my  lord ; but  I understand  he  is  ill.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  the  judge, 
taking  snuff. 

“My  lord,”  replied  Mr.  Brougham,  “it  is 
whispered  that  the  cause  of  my  learned  friend's 
absence  is  the  scarlet  fever.” 

Much  in  our  day  and  generation  is  said  about 
ritualism,  and  agitation  now  and  then  runs  high 
on  what  some  irreverent  persons  call  the  “ mil- 
linery business”  of  the  ritualists.  The  following 
anecdote  illustrative  of  the  spunk  of  one  English 
parson,  as  told  in  the  last  number  that  reaches 
us  of  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette , wall  be  enjoyed 
equally  by  our  High  and  Low  Church  readers. 
According  to  the  rubric  the  Athanasian  Creed 
may  be  “said  or  sung”  on  certain  days,  and 
this  permission  to  “sing”  it  places  a formidable 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the 
creed,  of  which,  in  the  present  era  of  wild  church 
music,  they  may,  if  driven  into  a comer,  be  un- 
scrupulous enough  to  avail  themselves.  Some 
years  ago  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  a curate  in  the 
west  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
his  parishioners,  repeatedly  expressed  to  him, 
declined  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  being  appealed  to  on  the 
subject,  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Wright  to  make  use 
of  the  creed  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  his 
flock.  The  reverend  gentleman  accordingly,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion of  his  church  in  the  following  terms : “ Next 
follow's  St.  Athanasius’s  Creed,  either  to  be  said 
or  sung ; and  with  God's  leave  I’ll  sing  it.  Now, 
clerk,  mind  what  you  are  about.”  Whereupon 
both  clerk  and  curate  commenced  singing  it  to  a 
fox-hunting  tune,  which,  having  previously  prac- 
ticed, they  performed  not  only  correctly,  bat 
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with  consternate Bph U add  htl’e/T,  'Hie  parish- 
ion#\V  lW«l  mrottrgr  meeting,  and  dtiforraod  the 
crtctvte  th/it  tji>iy  would  dispense  with  the  At  bo - 
tiasiurr  Creed  in  future.  Imagine  the  manly  eo- 
Due  siutrkig  fhi^  ^‘We  wV  go  tom&'  till 
doming,’’  of  Mmz  air  equally  Jivtdjr  ami  exhH- 
araiinfel  'A\  \\ 

PRrw  Tminx^efc,  Michigan,  we  have, advice* 
of  Dr.  — . of  that  town1  why  \?.  .well  up  or>  the 
fcivcr-and  a gi\&  quest ion.  A in  vv  aior itiii'gs'  sifug 
he  on  a putinhE  Whom  he  ^uiuiYn  vv^liiver^ 
ittg  chill.  On  ofikiug  tht individual  tow 
he  fojr,  t he  reply  wit*,  yy 

**  i dm  mr y W y . 
and  hard  :t<»  gk  hold  aZr*4iilikp  doctor,  *tjh- 
pathetically. 

4 * Ye-yes,”  replied  the  shWefer^ 

SO;  th-tb  e ease  tdmkes  w yo-you 


— hohd  of  it— tab!” 

Tire  fidlowing  notice  f*f  death  we  find  ft  the 
columns  of  nn  English  eon  temporary  , And  are 
not  exactly  sun?  what  is  meant : 

44  Din>— Marla  8U-r-,  *$*  of  TIenry  ft—,  3&sh, 
aped  eighty  year*  Hho  lived  with  her  fcihd>&£d  v fifty 
yearn,  and  died  In  th e eoufldent  hope  oi  a l&ttef  lifts.” 


00,  wmisx 

Pmon***  wandered,  a Jong  Mm*?  a#0* 

In  the  * trouts  of  old  Athena,  «a  maybe  you  ktrmr; 
From  the  court  and  the  huih.lo  the  Cot  and  the  r-jimp, 
At  noonday,  through  *uuiighf,  yet  c»»  fried  a lamp. 
TU«  yob  tig  men  all  shouted,  hb  sometimes  they  Will 
l’ci  their  elders,  though  often  they'd  ixdfov  keep  rtflh 
*'&njt  what  arc  yon  idler  ? ui,  What  would  you  find  ? 
Am  yon  looking  for  * matter,  or  motion,  or  mind  Vv 
The  old  cynic,  paused,  held  his  lantern  up  high, 
FWiMiKl  torch  ft  contempt  noim  glance  of  ids  eyo  : 

“ I am  trying  to  find,  bat  I doubt  tf  I can. 

With  ton  a*  a wimple  of  mankind— a man.!" 

Ami  back  went  the  party,  hack  from  the  Greek  hub; 
They  went  to  their  dittfea,  and  he  to  his  tub. 

This  movement. in  iini«hedT  with  Greece  we  arc  through, 
A&d  Are  hmugbt  now  to  somewhere  In  duvonlydwo. 


"wjaY*  rt/i;  buhkocgut  to  *kc— flu*  jo  uvi-av 

HUL'da.” 

Ho  was  standing  fdnnij,  or  his  Visible  ghost  — 

I scarry  can  U<U  whirii  Will  be  hoHevw  most; 


Fori  mean  this  aj*Vn*j  cynic  who  Bireered  his  last  an  were 
Irnng  ago,  somewhat  longer  than,  two  thousand  years* 
Hi?  watched  m the  gay  groups  of  girls  wondered  by, 
With  their  timnmerius  on  and  their  hair  done  . up  high, 
With  their  punters  ux>d  rffjtyv*,  their  iiasKfeftAnn  iriTls, 
And  their  fhWHV,lvut too  gloVcHthat  hclprun  up  big  toils; 
Their  cane  parawic,  uhd  their  hoofs  wbh  high  bev^s. 
And  their— ojhf  at  tin*  sight  of  It  bow  U15  brain  reel** 
Ho  turned  u>  a rmru  who  then  Btuoil  !>v  hU^e>ide; 

44 1 returned  from  Wyibmv  wlo;re  1 
To  l<K?k  ar  thu  ««rur  ahd  see  haw  o/r. 

What  tU  thlnpB  arc  dtilahed,  wlmt  good  ohesf  )Kgtfn. 
Would  you  talk  it  yon  please,  Ww  iho?>;  strange 
creature*  ace?’* 

u Where  ?41  There  g?»ee  fctto  now  VI D>  that  (hnyrha. 
of  hair.*' 

Tie  anmversw  IVl  BtwtiB,  for  he.  tyieg  ’Lis  a woman. 
“Oh,  mat)  of  tblB  $g&  von  can’t  mean  H ia.limiifttviT* 
“ Why,  you  sure  ought  to  it*  Greek,  evnry 

X j ; speelt— 

y Orerian  Vvnd,  OrecUh  tsflH?#  fthd  her  eufls  d fa  f>-r.  ^ 
\ \ u Not  h wr  of  ih”  <ne»  inq  44  ymi  iibd  my  huui, 

And  the  wohuthklud  tool  How  cam  that  cfcwiure 

H ; Bhiud  7 

!;i  . And  «hh  UduV»  she  i*  graceful  and  ckPiai^.?  Ah  mol 
Tlmt  J.  slhiuld  Pilurn  tlmt  woajftfi  to 
I fediight  opuv  for  u.f.u,  »in‘l  f.  f«uo>f  nu'fr  hoya, 

-i  And  now  (or  the  'women  1 flee  guudy  toys. 

' V la  mankind  A farce  and  huiaarnty  bllml 
if  Thai  u type  of  the  raw?  in  no  age  I can  find?’4 
:■  lie  tin  is!)  od  and  vaniehed. 

: Oh,  girls,  lovely  pins, 

Will)  yonr  crimp*  and  your  badila,  witli  yonr  rods 
and  y^ur  curls; 

' And  the  r«^l  that  is  pretty,  I know'  bow  it  is 
; That  you  Wear  Mi rt  style  firs?  and  you  then  fumuic  this? 

; You  wan r.  to  look  uTscefuI— >1  know  all  that  well— 

I I’m  a girl,  and  a g-crl'a  wish  I sjplv  w«)  tell, 
lint,  girl  ft,,  can’t  we  try  not  too  much  to  awtouiid, 

! Should  u crowd' of  old  cynics  ri^  rtnfrmn  the  ground  lUj 
1 Can’t  we  Keep  all  the  grace  and  tW  '.hejutty,  and  yot 
! Not  bici  far  on  the  aide  of  tbo  false  aim  to  get  ? 
Can’t  we  (girls,  may  .1  preach  jost  a JUf In  to  y. on?) 

• Ko member  that  life  has  much  good  work:  k»  d/>? 

I Don’t  fthamlon  the  beunty,  hut  noyertbeUw 
Remember  you're  put,  here  to  please  dud  to  bldft^, 

I Girls,  takf  up- the  blessing,  for  ch«>ce  you  roust  «hd, 
] And  dOnT  let  thiS  up  tdl  y<mr  ruiudL 


k Tkbifi«>  to  r(N»v  out  i r*mr nr  if  i ca^, 
wvxty.  .A'^  4.  dr  4X&F . 
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June,  1871,  found  the  writer  and  companions 
on  board  an  u ox  chariot  bound  from  Algoa 
Bay  to  the  land  of  gems. 

The  sixth  day  out  from  the  bay  saw  ns 
fast  on  the  summit  of  the  dreary  Zuurberg 
Mountain,  a thick  fog  obscuring  every  thing, 
the  oxen  lost  in  one  of  the  many  mountain 
ravines,  chilly  winds  blowing,  and  wood  and 
water  extremely  scarce. 

The  twenty-fifth  day  out  found  us  in  a 
veritable  Slough  of  Despond,  near  the  Or- 
ange River,  w agon  sunk  to  the  hub,  drivers 
discouraged,  the  •*  transport  rider*  (conduct- 
or of  wagons)  snoring  on  his  bed  in  a drunk- 
en sleep,  and  the  oxen  ho  emaciated  by  w ant 
of  grass  and  water,  and  so  dreadfully  abused 
by  the  brutal  Hottentots,  that  some  were 
dead,  others  lay  exhausted  in  the  mud,  while 
the  rest  evidently  could  do  no  more  at  the 


MOST  people  imagine  that  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  travel  through  the 
best  settled  portion  of  South  Africa  implies 
an  exceedingly  romantic  journey,  full  of  pic- 
turesque incident,  the  monotony  broken  by 
exciting  bunting  expeditions,  or  pleasant 
and  instructive  interviews  with  the  boers 
and  native*.  Such  ideas  of  thr*  trip  have 
c.barmed  the  intending  traveler ; hut  to  one 
who  has  made  the  journey  it  means  four  or 
five  days  and  nights  iu  a horrid  jolting  mail- 
cart,  with  no  sleep  and  but  little  food,  or 
else  t hirty  or  forty  days  in  a bullock  wagon, 
isolated  from  the  wrorld,  and  drearily  plod- 
ding through  treeless,  stony  plains,  or  over 
barren  hills,  with  naught  but  a (lock  of 
sheep  here  and  there,  or  a dirty  and  dilapi- 
dated boer’s  house  to  break  the  monotony. 
Amidst  such  scenes  as  these  the  month  of 
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bidding  of  “ shambok”*  and  whip,  or  kicks 
and  blows.  Rest  they  wanted,  and  food  and 
drink,  and  all  these  they  had  after  a fashion 
before  our  caravan  again  proceeded. 

The  thirty-fifth  day  out  left  us  at  eventide 
in  the  slimy  channel  of  the  Modder  River, 
a Free  State  stream,  whose  muddy  banks, 
quaggy  bed,  and  sudden  fioodB  are  the  dread 
of  every  trausport  rider  in  the  country. 
Our  wagon,  weighted  with  nine  thousand 
poouds  of  merchandise,  refused  to  budge, 
despite  the  addition  of  an  extra  span  of 
oxen  to  our  oattle.  The  wheels,  inch  by 
inch,  were  sinking  into  the  ooze,  a heavy 
shower  of  rain  pattered  on  our  heads,  while 
the  increasing  roar  of  the  turbid  water 
warned  the  excited  drivers  that  a flood  was 
coming,  which  might  eud  our  journey  in  a 
very  lively  manner.  “ Trek,  trek ! ” the  Hot- 
tentots cry,  as  with  guttural  yells  which 
frighten  the  night-birds  from  their  perch, 
and  with  the  cracking  of  their  murderous  ] 
whips,  they  urge  the  miserable  oxen  to  fresh 
exertions.  After  a series  of  struggles  and 
plunges  the  tired  beasts  siuk  deeper  yet 
in  the  foaming  current.  Things  begin  to 
look  serious,  and  the  blacks  are  frantic. 
With  shrieks  and  curses  they  spring  into 
the  torrent  and  attack  their  dumb  com- 
panions with  foot  and  fist,  shambok  and 
club.  The  din  increases ; the  oxen  moan 
and  bellow.  “ Give  it  to  theih,  boys !”  cries 
the  transport  rider.  “ Yaw,  boss !”  and  the 
cutting  and  slashing  are  renewed.  There 
she  moves;  and  slowly  the  huge  ark,  like 
some  slimy  monster,  emerges  from  the  river, 
and  just  in  time,  for  down  comes  a wall  of 
water — the  beginning  of  a flood  which  ends 
all  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  other  wagons 
for  an  unknown  time.  Wet  and  chilly,  we 
jogged  along  at  the  rate  of  a mile  an  hour. 
About  midnight  a range  of  low,  flat- topped 
hills  was  visible.  The  transport  rider  point- 
ed to  it,  and  said,  “ Gents,  there’s  Du  Toits 
Pan.  You’ll  be  in  the  camp  to-morrow.” 
And  we  rejoiced ; for  after  thirty-five  days 
of  privation,  alternately  pinched  by  cold 
and  scorched  by  heat,  having  shot  no  game 
but  an  ugly  baboon,  and  the  hospitable  boors 
of  the  country,  with  whom  we  tried  to  be 
friends,  calling  us  “ dom”  Englishmen,  and 
slamming  their  doors  in  our  faces,  no  won- 
der any  change  seemed  preferable  to  “ trek- 
king” in  a bullock  wagon. 

Exactly  at  nine  the  next  morning,  tired  and 
sore,  our  nerves  excited,  but  happy  and  joy- 
ous, we  entered  the  great  central  camp  of 
Du  Toits  Pan.  We  found  all  at  work  in  the 
claims.  The  metallic  grating  of  the  gravel 
shaking  through  the  sieve,  the  blows  of  pick 
and  shovel  in  breaking  obdurate  lumps,  and 
the  cries  of  the  barbarous  Caffres  and  Hot- 

*  A small  rod  of  rhinoceros  hide.  It  resembles  a 
flexible  cane,  and  skillfully  handled,  draws  blood  at 
every  stroke. 


tentots  employed  in  the  claims,  all  made  up 
a strange  volume  of  sound  not  elsewhere 
heard.  On  every  claim  was  a dirt  heap,  on 
every  heap  a table  (often  improvised  from  a 
packing-case),  and  on  every  table  a pile  of 
gravel,  over  which  bent  the  anxious  digger, 
carefully  scraping  it  away  piecemeal  in  his 
search  for  wealth.  Beyond  this  exciting 
scene  of  toil  lay  the  expanse  of  tents,  their 
white  outlines  varied  by  some  building  of 
wood  or  iron  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
trade.  Again  opening  before  me  was  Main 
Street,  a long  vista  of  shops  and  stores  of 
every  size  and  shape,  while  from  their  gable 
ends  lo^jg  poles  arose,  on  which  were  dis- 
played the  most  astonishing  combination  of 
bunting  that  eye  ever  beheld.  The  list 
would  contain  the  flags  of  all  nations,  the 
sailor’s  code  of  signals,  and  then  leave  room 
for  the  enterprising  individuals  who  adver- 
tised their  names  and  wares  in  this  elevated 
manner.  This  street  was  always  crowded : 
diggers  after  new  picks,  ladies  out  shopping, 
or  a black  after  a blanket.  While  one  and 
all  never  forgot  the  seductive  canteens,  at 
whose  doors  all  day  long  a double  stream  of 
customers  proved  the  dryness  of  claim  dust, 
and  the  ease  with  which  Cape  brandy  clear- 
ed the  throat  and  renewed  the  action  of  the 
tongue.  After  we  had  been  set  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  camp,  and  the  immense  wagon 
which  had  conveyed  us  so  tediously  up  coun- 
try had  departed,  our  first  endeavor  was  to 
pitch  our  eight-by-ten  tent,  which  was  guar- 
anteed to  be  impervious  alike  to  heat  and 
cold,  or  rain  and  dust.  In  fact,  we  consider- 
ed it  a paragon  of  excellence,  until  a month’s 
residence  under  its  leaky  roof  and  yawning 
sides  dispelled  any  such  illusion.  Well,  at 
it  we  went  erecting  our  house.  We  first 
dug  two  holes  for  the  poles ; but,  alas ! they 
were  sunk  at  different  angles,  and  when  the 
poles  entered  they  seemed  divided  in  opin- 
ion as  to  what  was  the  perpendicular.  How- 
ever, we  let  this  pass  in  our  hurry,  and  put 
the  canvas  over,  which  we  began  to  pull 
down  and  fasten  at  the  bottom,  when,  to  my 
sorrow  and  my  partner’s  discomfort,  a grace- 
ful little  whirlwind  approached,  aud  intrud- 
ing upon  our  half-finished  labor,  unceremo- 
niously took  up  tent,  stakes,  and  all;  and 
when,  after  a moment  of  bewilderment, 
blinded  by  sand  and  Biiffocated  with  dust,  I 
managed  to  look  around,  the  tent  was  gone. 
I gazed  up  and  down,  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  sang  out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  for 
Jones,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  when 
above  a mound  a few  yards  away  I spied  a 
head.  I stared  a moment — could  i t be  ? — yes, 
it  was  Jones’s  red  head,  and  away  I went  to 
find  the  unfortunate  fellow  tangled  in  the 
cords  of  the  tent,  which  was  lying  in  a mix- 
ed condition  at  his  heels.  Happily  he  was 
unhurt.,  and  after  some  maledictions  on  tents 
in  general  and  ours  in  particular,  he  assisted 
me  in  dragging  our  home — sweet  home — 
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t<»  Ui«  ^jumping*'  told  to  get  out  wr  h- 
cunsci,  a«>3  M th#*  w m %im0iW  idainmu  f , 
a (a  TicbbOrniv  Uh  would  hack  «*  up  in 
court*.  Ac  ^todingty  £ we  Wfefct.abd  aft- 
er  a Tittle  search  found  the  inspector  of 
chums  snugly  eiownweeii  hi  a LilUjmfmo 
himse,  on  ioaeribe#''*  the  j>roiW 

of  it#  Wi  hecupanf.  vijg.,  '*l>tomanf 
Kpoper*'  (diamond  buyer J,  H Watch-maker." 
Thin  jplAee  was  crammed  tr>  ftuffocnt ton  wi tb 
impatient  diggers,  all  holding  their  aid  ii- 
•>  o>i '&  .Imploringly  toward  th<*  harass t4  in- 
spector. who  was  nervously  entering  the 
ii  oiii8  of  one  Wfore  him.  The  pi  axe  wa> 
♦iiilte  dark,  &h  the  srrnill  window  held  three 
luowlrv  wlngb  projected  into  the  of&uef  on 
etatte-  like  o«ek&  At  Inst  tie  looked  up. 
»tid  finding  things  had  reached  a climax, 
drdppeC phn,t  nm'a*  *hd  eontryeneed  hani- 
meiiug  ctie  three  heads  with  his  Mger 
They  withdraw  iu  haste,  at  same  time 
BOrtooaiy  damaging  Die  rheumatic  window*, 
traims  which  delayed  tb«*Jr  retreat;  The  W 
speefcnr  again  took  hie  neat,  n nvl  iron  tea  I}}' 

rtdviaed&fcW  mure  to  critter  tire  ‘den.  *rDd 
come  Jjj;  ; ftere's  lofe  of  rpwiii. 

Sonuvttf  you  hadiadter  Si  and  on  the  tahlto" 

And  thtor  iuaiigor  he  rirared  too  ti  *1  it  l 
vtoH%  you  take  a hint  T Give  trie'  worn?  air,  or 
111  not  isffun  nhYdhet  licensed  This  had  a 
slight  eflttof,  fttid"  t haml  rermnl 
for  ii  fe  w moments*  only  to  gradually  inc&de 
the  pre mtoos  rm>re  ,«eri wady  than  before. 

flaving  a tcritn  a dJatej  iiird  a lieeti^,  we 
only  hiekeil  one  thing.  and,  that  w as  native 
labor,  to  commence  digging  ui  good,  earnest 
A itei  dpif  eimtoditoton  and  delihnniiutn  we 
Iwiiook  <»nr*civeS  py  A gmiernj  agtttrfe  or  bro- 
ker, and  cfVYijroissitruexl  him  to  get  u»  rh  sbry* 
smt-  In  a tow  buttr*  !<n  Vuuda  his  appear* 


Bay  c yir  you  a % v aimDUH  «rr  a k vt  pH  itw.  ! 
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anee* at  oitr  rent  flctor  with  & Ifmk,  ^Ibriv^lwl 

tv  <4$  ho  is, 

«eub?-*-a  ftjw  * boy**  Hef«  old,  but  all  the 
hotter  for  ^beddes,  lieV  an  old  digger  f 
attd  then  h^  He,  just  told  me  he 

nvver  thing  lmt>  grub,  and  tlipt 

to  ham  Unt  he’ll  neve?  4 jump’ 
&4idb‘dh<k  IkiilH  jmr  i»ar:  be'*  the  right 
snrfr.”  W Ith  these  mpfhrf/ing  reixuiC^^  tlie 
Agent  turned  him  nv*vr 'to ;%tv  u^id 
hi%  >mmmi£eu?n.  And  m>d  the  tin* _ vom-  • 
meri.vd.  ■**  what**  your  mime  *Jf  1 Ask- 
ed. He  took  i}$,  uvdjee  of  :my  tjpiyktl*  mA;d>pfc 
kept  id^taitg  0$  Q p<d  oiwit  by*  h«  if  expect- 
ing the  ltd  t/i  jump  oiT  ;iwd 
iiohean"  jainr,  to  his  gaxe*.  I shook  him, 
ktifl  repeated  my  question,.  HY#wz  boss, 
tfi©eyu  (good)*  he  answered*  pointing  to  the 
put.  |h  despair,  I took  the  liil-otf;  the  pot* 
when  iu  #ent  Ids  hand  on  some  fifecea  df 
to&tMdv*  end  1 politely  left  hiirt  to  ihakh  u 
;£f*w»ra««e,  and  appease  his  hunger  helbrc 
making  any  further  Mtempi  hi  cmj verya- 
tioir  June®  new  puj^atuil  httrfd  into 
laughter  at  the  *igift,pf  ;hur  i^nat>*d 

(Hi  bis  harmehew  o\*y  \lny  iy\lh  at*  old 
sheepskin  #u  his  t»apk>  dtul  t^ypuously  *l<v 


yodrHu*;  tuiitiohi  Che  end  be-  ns  a 
flatus  wjiit'h  wo  cinistmod U>M  Yankee ; and 
.]iAving  h>Rdt4  *rnr  pick  aud  fjhovel  op  the 
baok  ^ opr  4o«^  £ant  native,  yre  marehevt 
Pit  lho  {daiiii.  Whop  t In  re  he  kft  jppbd  oil 
Ids  ufe>  ji h k*grH&  *K  t?  the  Kheep-skin— hefere 

ho  went  to -work,  and  1 artually  envied  hitu 
hie  ease  imd  ooUithTt  rondiYhuu  He 

bad  better  uae  of  hi*  liuihk;  wi\#  ii»>f  ^tti*ted 

by  tight  eU^odft  titig  wpjYde<4t*.  dr 

{’ioni&y  thoep,  while  in  on  emmomicnl  pnhH 
of  view  lie  eelipaed  all  d vilify d workday 
Oien  l know  #£  .,  \t 

A dpv  vr  V*  aftar  we  eoiimieno^l  digging. 
ha  ( wa«  Huaj  jh  .©nr  claim  prefmH ng-t^nk' 
a shaft,  i w.ad  ot&rtied  by  hearing  a moat 


* Thfr  ihove  apfik*  to  iW  £Y?o  8l»fn  pprormneot 
T!k?  thUlsh  rule  has  U&jn  ?ery  yli^v- 

^Vo*d  httxaUr^  YUumiiud*^  aPph^hod  I kadi  on  pie 

tiw’fi  td  becettih^r,  h>uk  ihe  ikw  tit 

haTKt^  I’He  ih\i  aekptirii«h  fhe 

rtotoraf,  4Ua  siitcc  tUeti  YUe  coiiilijiOirbi  die  fcanipe  Uaa 
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punished,  a large 
crowd  would  assein- 
hh>  view  the  tor- 
tnree  of  the  pris- 
J ^ • vx  oners ; and  very  oft- 
iyjSE  en  a digger  who 

/ kad  a lot  of  lazy 

M ot  ^icviib  C nffre* 

H jmk  : would  m a rc  b do  vs  n 

J *°  the  *‘  t.rouk”  at 

/$%&’  L , their  head,  and  give 
* them  a view  of 

jf  v^r.%.-  V what  they  might 

-I  \ exploit  unless  they 

\U  \ reformed.  The  most 

I ' expert  man  with 

the  cat  was  a Ger- 
wW&''-  * nian  who  had  been 

«'■  - a man-o?-war*8  man 

' for  many  years,  and, 

as  boatswain,  had 
" " acquired  such  skill 

in  the  use  of  “ nine- 
^ fingered  Tom1’  that 

/ -.<&&,  here  he  was  unatii- 

v .£/' A:  ’ mously  appointed 

Jjfc  the  chief  torment- 

T/^*  or.  would  walk 

' '12^ -'-i .’J"'  up  and  down  the 

*0  trembling  rank  of 

> prisoners,  drawing 

; f,  the  pliant  leathers 

wwfy'  through  his  hand  as 

WMjgL''  he  counted  the  shin- 

; / ing  muscular  backs 

which  soon  would 
wl-  :v*  be  ridged  and  gory 

^ in  answer  to  the 

lash,  and  then 

p*  standing  at  number 

one,  he  would  wait 
the  signal  for  business  to  commence.  The 
blacks,  on  the  whole,  displayed  much  firm* 
ness  and  fortitude  under  punishment,  and 
hut  few  yelled  and  screamed,  as  some  no- 
torious garrotera  did  when  being  flogged  in 
London  a few  years  ago.  I saw1  one  young 
hoy  receive  thirty-five  lashes  for  stealing  dia- 
monds. He  stood  up  bravely,  while  strips  of 
flesh  hung  down  from  his  buck  and  great 
drops  of  blood  coursed  down  hi*  legs.  Whir, 
whir,  the  cat  crossed  his  shoulders  until  his 
large  eyes  were  blood-shot,  his  lips  quiver- 
ing, his  hands  working  iu  agony ; but  he 
kept  silence  until  the  thirtieth  time  the  lash 
descended,  when,  with  a deep  groan,  full  of 
the  misery  of  physical  torture,  he  fainted. 
At  such  scenes  as  these  the  black  spectators 
would  become  much  excited.  They  would 
grind  their  teeth,  and  with  menacing  looks 
gaze  upon  the  officers  of  justice.  I often 
thought  they  only  waited  for  some  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  wreak  vengeance  on  their 
masters. 

The  word  “jumped”  was  applied  to  any 
article  which  had  left  its  resting-place  in 


dam  had  many  whites  in  the  41  trunk”  (jail). 
Drunkenness  was  no  crime  there,  and  con- 
sequently the  police  fraternized  with  the 
drinking  community,  and  unfortunately  also 
often  took  a drop  too  much.  The  principal 
offenders  were  the  Caflfres,  who  at  the  hour 
of  9 f\M.  were  supposed  to  leave  the  streets 
and  keep  iu  their  tents  or  inelosures.  Now 
a Cadre  thinks  himself  as  good  a*  a white 
man,  and  he  never  understood  the  reason 
why  a “ boss”  could  stay  out  all  night,  get 
drunk,  fight,  and  behave  as  he  liked,  white 

Numbers 


he  was  so  mercilessly  kept  under, 
wore  continually  evading  this  law,  and  every 
morning  a long  row  of  trembling  native* 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  w trunk”  to  receive 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  lashes  each — sen- 
tenced generally  on  the  oath  of  the  police* 
men  that  they  were  out  after  the  prescribed 
hour.  When  any  great  number  were  to  be 


grown  worse  and  worse.  By  the  last  mall  it  appears 
robberies  are  on  the  increase.  Lynch-law  Is  common- 
ly resorted  to,  and  these  formerly  peaceful  anil  model 
camp*  are  on  a par  with  those  so  notorious  on  the 
gold  flehia  of  California  and  Australia. 
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the  night,  or  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  its  owners.  Of  course  it  was  not  stolen, 
as  the  “jumper,”  generally  being  poor,  con- 
sidered he  was  perfectly  justified  in  appro- 
priating what  his  rich  neighbor  could  very 
well  spare.  The  greatest  run  was  on  sieves, 
picks,  buckets,  and  sorting-tables,  which  are 
all  necessary  to  work  a claim,  but  still  cost 
more  than  a poor  man  felt  justified  in  giv- 
ing; consequently  these  articles  were  watch- 
ed very  carefully  by  their  owners,  and  either 
placed  for  the  night  in  the  deepest  pit  in  the 
claim,  or  under  the  impromptu  couch  of  the 
wearied  toiler.  But  the  “jumper”  appeared 
to  possess  an  improved  Argus  eye,  which  saw 
sieves  far  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  gazed 
triumphantly  through  the  canvas  of  a tent 
upon  some  serviceable  table ; and  in  either 
case  the  article  unaccountably  departed,  and 
forever  after  could  be  classed  as  “jumped” 
property  by  the  indignant  loser.  He  might 
hunt  the  camp  over  the  next  day,  or  com- 
plain to  the  police;  justice  was  not  to  be 
had ; and  he  might  even  stand  over  his  iden- 
tical property  and  not  recognize  it,  so  com- 
pletely had  plane,  chisel,  hammer,  and  saw 
disguised  its  features.  When  Bulbfontein 
Kopje  was  first  opened,  it  was  against  the 
will  of  the  owners  (certain  Jews  from  Hope- 
town);  however,  as  they  had  no  physical 
power  with  which  to  drive  away  the  dig- 
gers, they  planted  huge  signs  in  the  ground 
warning  people  to  leave  the  farm,  or  suffer 
all  the  fines  and  punishments  the  Orange 
Free  State  could  infiict.  The  diggers  paid 
much  attention  to  these  signs — that  is,  to 
the  wooden  part,  as  every  night  the  planks 
disappeared  very  mysteriously,  to  be  forth- 
with remodeled  into  the  most  approved  pat- 
terns of  sieves  and  tables.  Next  day  these 
would  do  duty  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
proprietors,  who,  in  tribulation,  were  search- 
ing for  their  “jumped”  sign-boards. 

The  most  interesting  class  of  beings  on 
the  fields  was  the  blacks,  who,  being  will- 
ing to  work,  tramped  in  numerous  bodies 
from  their  “kraals”  to  the  mining  camps. 
They  are  of  four  different  nations.  The 
handsomest  and  most  trustworthy  race  are 
the  ZuluCafifes  of  Natal  and  Caffraria;  the 
next  are  the  Basutos;  third  are  the  thiev- 
ish and  drunken  Hottentots;  and  fourth, 
the  Koraunas,  small,  ugly,  and  contemptible  i 
beings,  despised  by  all  the  rest,  and  no  use 
to  the  diggers  from  their  unconquerable  lazi- 
ness. I always  admired  a Zulu.  There  was 
one  lived  near  our  tent,  a model  for  a sculp- 
tor. He  would  sometimes  cross  my  pa{k,  with 
his  long  steady  stride,  his  blanket  hanging 
around  him  in  graceful  folds,  like  the  toga 
of  a Roman  senator.  One  hand  grasped  the 
robe  and  allowTed  freedom  of  motion,  while 
the  other  would  be  crossed  on  his  breast.  In 
his  woolly  locks,  braided  and  arranged  neat- 
ly on  his  head,  would  appear  feathers  of  dif- 
ferent wild  birds,  while  underneath  his  mass- 


ive brow  shone  a pair  of  eyes — coal-black 
eyes — with  such  long  lashes  they  reminded 
me  of  eyes  in  Eastern  pictures.  A man  with 
such  orbs  as  his  could  speak  were  he  deaf 
and  dumb.  An  aquiline  nose  with  inflated 
nostrils  overshadowed  a delicately  curved 
mouth  full  of  firmness  and  pride.  Below 
was  the  massive  chin  of  statesmen  and  con- 
querors. In  fact,  he  was  a model  man  in 
ebony.  If  a number  of  such  noble  heathens 
could  but  be  educated  Christians,  they  would 
do  more  iu  evangelizing  their  nations  and  in 
civilizing  and  opening  up  Central  Africa  than 
all  the  foreign  missionaries,  or  even  a score 
of  Livingstones.  Their  habits  of  life  are  very 
simple.  They  live  principally  on  “ mealies” 
(Indian  corn)  and  sour  milk,  sheep  and  oxen 
being  accounted  too  valuable  for  every-day 
consumption.  All  wild  beasts  are  eaten,  and 
these,  with  some  nutritious  roots,  form  the 
additions  to  the  Caffre’s  regular  diet.  The 
great  curse  of  domestic  life  among  barbarians 
is  there  in  full  force,  viz.,  the  utter  subjec- 
tion of  the  females.  They  are  obliged  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  to  till 
the  ground,  herd  the  sheep,  and  at  the  same 
time  attend  upon  their  lord  and  master  and 
their  young  children.  You  may  well  say  a 
Caffre  woman  has  her  hands  full.  Her  lot 
is  miserable  enough,  and  but  for  the  law 
of  polygamy  it  would  be  unbearable.  Any 
Cadre  can  have  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
buy  ; and  if  he  is  rich  in  sheep  and  cattle,  he 
travels  through  the  country  with  a business 
eye,  inquiring  into  the  prices  of  different 
daughters,  and  judging  whether  they  will 
suit  him  or  not.  If  he  likes  a girl  (they 
never  fall  in  love),  or  her  father  is  hard 
up  and  will  sell  reasonably,  a bargain  is 
made,  and  she  goes  to  his  “kraal,”  there, 
perhaps,  to  meet  five  or  six  other  matrons 
of  the  family.  This  accession  is  followed  by 
a feast,  in  which  the  old  wives  are  congratu- 
lated upon  having  an  addition  to  their  labor- 
ing forces,  while  the  husband  has  thus  risen 
another  peg  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  ease. 
Through  hard  labor,  insufiicient  food,  the 
cares  of  a family,  etc.,  the  women  soon  be- 
come ugly  and  crabbed.  The  greatest  con- 
trast possible  is  between  the  Caffre  and  his 
wives.  At  thirty  years  old  he  is  sleek  and 
handsome,  with  a self-contented  air,  as  if  en- 
i joying  life.  At  the  age  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  his  wives  present  a graduated  scale 
of  lean,  attenuated  spectres,  with  wrinkled 
faces  and  lack-lustre  eyes.  They  jealously 
struggle  with  one  another  for  the  rights  of 
their  respective  children,  while  each  one 
has  within  her  breast  an  eternal  fire  of 
hate  for  her  copartners  in  misery.  The 
Zulus’  amusement  consisted  principally  in 
smoking,  dancing,  or  a grand  talk  or  chat 
around  the  camp-fire.  Their  dances  are 
very  animated,  and  they  kick  and  thump  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  while  their  months 
are  uttering  a wild  chorus  to  some  patriotic 
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song.  At  JV  distance  t he  3<HHkk  well  ; 

Night.  after  uigbt  have!  hub  I V . ^llllllk 

while  the.  disbud  song  bf  perhaps  ten  err  tf  f J ■'■■JV,:-.:,'J ‘ " " 

teen  C&tfVes  floated  to  wr curs  in  rising  and;  ^ 

falling  cadences  of  moimifol  music.  As  thi>  1 
sigh  of  tilt*  cool  night.  breeze  waft^i  thi'  • 
sound*  om ti i»  dhAry  bt<aj;»*.  o’f'd.tiat  atir- 

ronmling  na  ? could  . d.iFd  tnguisb.  the  voice*,  v^Vj^Hjfc  ' \ 

yon th(mf  And  yrhrm  the  wind  waft  Viil  tin * j-  ^ 

soauiV  uiitii  some  fresh  jS 

blast  bpmfght ^ tit  ^o1t>u  hui^  / A 

Home  *:>f  the  2athtf  traditions,  and  their  ! jfeA 

pr£W:k[cU)g  rtl*  of  - bavihf  \jfii 

nmde  many  Vdieve  they  ur<?  niieuf  tfm  j^if  j 

lost  triftes  of  Israel:  ' \Vhi>f:tor;tlu^  J w? ' $b  or  j fe||®  NJ^V.; 

not,  if"  h evident  they  are  the  d'/si't-itAiWi *<•  W&£  'wj&jL 

bitti*,.  ,rsM?«h.  through  /Mf  fS|I 

.^£.; ceiit^f:t^l«^»''-t:hci  -most  Xmliottnii#  d^iy;  -jM$  p|| 

thoir  v0iiwttnit}H.-  Though  th<^^y^o]Uti  aiv  f^g|  P3w*"* " 

not  ho  tr;/i: f.wblu  m the  South  Ben  bdamlefs,^  lVA‘ 

ftffU.  wlknt ' o jsffhg^r-.tliejr  tups  And  j -v  ,^r'.^ 

Ueeoiutf  !;ivHixf;*t.  th^y  are  generally  honor-  • |jf  ||§ 

aide  m»  nflor*  of  *»>en:{  y.  Ou<*  <d‘ ilu->ni,  the-  Vj%  ||l 

U*r<  Tiyo  Hag>i,  hmlv  deceased*  w»*m;  to 

Engi'iiud iiff«M*  his  »‘ori%M-rrfioh,  hrolA ihi'oiivg-  -'^Sm  *** 

tiad  n-i4f4nifM-t*>  Afria»  ftn.uf*-'  - * 

VV^sir^yaii  uiihiHl-ur,  Hfe  tnarri«><l  a ^ c . : , . , ; 

BtioUXtliidyv  aiul  thrv  k»g^fh»ir  livnlTtvonof  of  a rtrcohciiioiioo.  Bufhmiug  u]>  aiy  rouiP 
tiHofuluA^.  HiuVto^lH  hi  f\ltk?kB  tmt  thahl;  I jmiotod  to  hie  J be  thought  tio  whr(.  tVdii^r 
thi*  {«uit  JS.T  tliMr  the  fa^hiou,  and  tog^»  d uud  tfv/gg*>d  ut  tbl* 

hi  Mio  wd^of  veligioh  ahdt'i^iKutiim.  iwi\  Jfairl^  groan  mg  in  libs  hftVut^  to 

Tli<a  Ha&hK**’  <»r»>  im\  iuh  rior  tw  to  the  hri u g-t hem- 1 f»go * h i*r.  ^tuldbtijy  tlietx1:**  eiuuo; 
Ztiiuftv  and,  uUUoitgh  akmi  oud  in  diligent,  a loud  crack.  ;uul — -split  wuiit  idle  ItbhkjW 
lack  th^ itf  fea^lH^a  KfeWy  the  Vntcd.  lit.  bn| toned  i^f " 'ith if  . 

»4'  tbibruc  ig.hh  vnfi.  They  a re  berco  mi\  mi-  coTinde'tely  down,  so  that  the  two  aidiA  hung 
IH'tttoua  in  war,  and  oce^Wued  thoTlntf^h  oVi*y  bift  Ail  thm  tiiho  the-  otjfitu 

much  tnmklc  a few  ymw*  Now  they  •’ lioy^  rt&w  roaiing  mth  langbfcr,  nwl 

are  valuahlo  strati ariv  w\ti)n.  tijar' ; :»iohjting/-\h«>bfny’;;-’:;;'  The  .pbbt'  U Uiw  ln  - 
iiddft  iu  great  tiurnb^  thf  jo  ^rntyd w 1 mo  be  t oj \ n d he  bonhl  nut 

to  others,  and  oiuployed.  aa  rnany  an  ngh?  ; Kvcp.tlie  fwi>  on  Ina^ck ; ao  lie  ton; 

before  we  left  the  diggings,  ^nuo? |d* T.hein  thetu  oil;  and  i|mig  them  into  a imdiJjt-  of 
wftr^  very  .altrewd  and  ixuiuriona,  ^ml  xtmn-  w titer.  Amnh^r  f-Adrc  ;i^hf‘d  them  mit.  uinl 
aged  to  get  a great  deal  moixt  but  of  im  thnu  thought  hw  rdi^bt  be  nbU  to  do  cornet  lit  fig 
tii mr  eight  al^lii ng» f»ef  week.  Thby tlnartsk-  with  theiit?  but-  tbrfc  h:ev«Vr  \Vnrc  any  thing 
fully  neeejHod  old  doling,  diwri.  noedle^  jfrhut  me  h tot  ward,  nnh^K,  p»‘fhai^  a dlw- 
ami  riivead.  rtv‘f  ami ; never  failed  to.  inform  ! rnrded  ympei  eudar  which,  n-a  u wm  t.*H> 
y *o  • v erv  t^o  nv  three  day»<  that  yimr  o or h-  ; ahbrt>  he  tied  mum!  his  huge  week  with  n 
idg  a lid  tnueh  t<k»  poor  fur.  a M ho^”  toy^tring.  If  thryan^  going  out  for  a prom*- 

wear.  Yhxubd  ority  IfO^i'ver,  if  were  too  i nhdth  dt  wish  to  surprise  a ricaly  they  drhs*. 
lUiurnf,  x?o ' IVIT  in  their  fistmuitihril  they  up  in  nil  mtdn  mui  enda.  Some 

iftmguied  m ^iu;h  a ease  tve  wouM  ^yeritice  woitr  a 4lilft|udat^d  lutt  only,  oihera  porhaitft 
.id  on  1 heir  good-will  anil  comfortv  and  act-  ii  coat,  or  vest ; and  l have  seerj  a big  l>Ia<  k 
hd.Miecordingiy..  \\\,  had  a v*tv  large  CAtlro,  fellow  sfrmting  along  chid  in  a large  pair 
named  Oick*  a atonf,  bmad-hackml  fellow,  of  kill  gloves  viml  one  hidy^v  xuanudln  hom% 
Who  come  to  jik  one  day  and  said.  “ Boss,  do  | with  the  end  you  oiVlo  lei  hi stotss  mu.  gotiife 
;?m>ey’*  (}»osm,  that  good).  pmnUug  id.pne.  of  j stalk  pnmdly  along  attired  in  paper  collies 
uyV  did  eufttH,  vrry  vrn;fk  in  the  hityk.  I I whiloodher8  jirrfet  the  livery  of  nature  (*» 
iaughed  at  him.  for  he  was  one  of  the  larger d- ! nil  elsr.  As  a rule,  they  are  very  sensitive 
ihtdt.  I »if'cr  saw | ami  had  o gii-at  htAiffty  ! . fttld  re pieidj »c r ever  after  u i nr^e 

chest.  However,  J.  gave  it  t»>  him,  Utiil  hv ! hr  A Iddw.  They  dislike  ail  nie^anfe»si 
put;  if  oik  ft  scarcely  cams  , round  on.  Ki^  ynhd  when  v.e  g:\xv  one  of  our;  ^ bovs”  the 
hjvaat  atoll.  The  button  and  ]>utty»u-h.de  oh  me  ..of  B-vrul*c,  he  waft  mueh  displeased, 
We  euntpletely  divurced;  wiijb  uh  ppuapsui  i .Thr «m jg^'^he vahe<li uui  of  ft  Hottontut  inkT- 
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prefer ^ te  toM  mi  was  no  nigger/'  aiul ! 

rhat  lie  wiuh  a«  good  as  \vo  were ; mv  we  were 
«iljil  igcti  to  recall  tte  odenery**  nauie,  iind  uw 
a most  horrid  i.ombination  of  letters  which 
y;‘f  my  tongue  reiUM’d  to  pronounce. 

One  very  unpleasant  tiling  on  the  fields  is 
the  amount  of  dust  and  die*  iu  /‘lrcnbifum  ; 
‘•and  of  these  two,  the  latter  are  the  most  | 
agreeable.  Although  x^^ariitiug  tbia  most  I 
incessiintly  by  b ;Cy.  night  puts  a stop  to  their  ; 
torments  while  no  sooner  does  a pu  ff  of  aft 
coma  from  yonder  plain  than  you  inhale  a. 
volume  of  ilh»t^nof-  Hie  earthy  / loamy  ilurtt 
■of  agriiMilttmvi  bind,  bbt  Hie  wbitifdivgrny  ! 
Uroy  powdor  trljfah  h»fc  Iwu  refintHl  by  the  ; 
ajUinn  of  shore]  and  sieve  iin til  iv  is  ns  light  1 
air.  It  impregnate* your  ftirwl,  your  h.» * «• 
is  (ike,  a dour-mat,  fiuid  your  eyes  hurt*  a; 
nlironio  soreuesH  as  though  a thousand  deli-  1 
..  .■••'***•  needles  were  prleiupg  into  the  oye-  ; 
halls,  while,  yon/  body  -h  r hated  and  scitv, 
•freay  tittf. frirtiou  of  dnsty  eHdVnVy.  Ail 
iA  unpleasant ; but  we  will  suppose  that  the  j 
geintje  Vrind  has.  iobrfiaacd  t%\  a be wfing  feni- v 
post  ,1  hot  Htima-bhmtlg  fill  the  ^hyrand  teift^l 
Mhak«S  trj  tbb,  broto ; then,  atid  tbeii  fUilyve; 
tip  the  digger?*  reard  the  elimar  of  itV»^ryi  i • 
Fthut  hundreds  of  Sieves  and  hand  redTofl, 
wAte&l  dhtii,  boaph  the  syinfl  gathers  its; 
load,  /uid  like  some  uialicifms  fiend  sweeps 


..  ..  JPIP  ..  ... . ..  . A ....  . ..  PPPUPH^HP! 

HiroOgh  the  eainp,  turning  fh»>  hglrt  iif  ij»y  * 

into  ?\  hideous  ■yellow  twilight,  culling  ; Hying  turtle,  and  eurso  the  day  they  saw 
fitted  unprotectfid  foriU>  and  through  all  The  fields 

;ti&  seatna  and  erucks  filling them  fail  of  enf&m,ne?«  for  hhtiw:  bifid: 

if  ting  dust.  The  digger*  sneeze,  » .>ugh,  ' n**&  is  snspondod ; people  il**eir(  Mielr>]oidV 
and-  for  relief  rush  in  id  thfi Open  air,  yasd  thwniselT^B  up  in  Hieir 
dr  iuortv  jwp^rly  info  uu  ale  of  liiiye,  whdffc^'tliig'  street^  Are  abandoned  re  the  ddg*  fulfil 
utterly  bhoked  ^ud  blinded,  t'hsy  $k)  1 on  no  one.  bn*  <v«t  ijuvtil  the  wind  falls  or  a 
flieir  fares,  there  to  ga»p  for  breath  like  a . blessed  shower  turns  dust,  to  mud. 
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Whirlwinds  of  any  size  or  power  .ore  al- 
ways considered  tin  pleasant  visitors,  and  in 
Du  Toits  Pan  they  still  keep  up  their  repu- 
tation. 'They  do  not  actually  tear  things 
upside  clown  ami  ruin  whole  tracts  of  coun- 
try, as  our  Western  tornadoes  do,  hut  they 
have  an  elevating  influence,  which  tents  un- 
fortunately find  it  hard  to  resist,  and  try 
their  hand  at  some  mischievous  trick,  which 
involuntarily  make*  the  sufferer  shake  his 
fist  at  the  receding  column,  as  if  it  was  some 
naughty  boy  with  a smart-  pair  of  legs.  Now 
abroad-brimmed  hat  leaves  its  owner’s  head 
with  a rush,  and  w hen  he  clears  hie  sight, 
and  spies  it  majestically  revolving  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  him,  and  evident- 
ly having  a through  ticket  for  the  distant 
plain,  his  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  he 
mournfully  descends  his  heap  to  purchase 
another,  or  he  lets  his  u angry  passions  rise,” 
.and  flails  his  Cadre  for  “ boo  raying'1  at  the 
exciting  spectacle. 

Again  a digger  is  industriously  sorting 
on  a light  table.  He  hats  nearly  finish^! 
his  work,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  sees  that 
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yn i ihjhw t} is w)j  uum m t w ifup'  oirr». 

all  fcgdiwirv  fiU<I  sombre ; up  . . \>*V  >'  " 

•«nd  dp*yj>  tfy#  Afri&VfuH  rtr-  men  and  thejf  ftsliing  ftp  their  Iieitelof  has 

iix^lisr-- ’ .ai  tb«  imomuso  gray  f from  the  tn&dieioas  flood.  Long  hutbre 
■tinaMfk  pf  deHoried  arid  looking  j.sHttrtite  nhit.  morning  tUtiy  titer#  at  the  tf?nt 

tnirtarihiy  iiganwt  their  pitchy  :dcw  calling  loudly  for  b spifnies,'’  or  what 

' Vlfce  SfcbirsB  is  upon  certainly 

'^iU:^irop»  *trikb  the  ten (,  ^ [ fch/Ar  widitiim,  after  what  they  bad  gone 
thy»b  r-f  Lgh  thing  hti^4ftv  it  peal,  of  thunder  i fhroijgh,  demanded  relmf. 

Atuhk  jind  Iho  of  btnivep.  opmn  The  j Ah  the  holds  became-  more  thickly  popur 

r«»a?  of  tin*  r.-oqtr  Ht  drownM  alb  other  sound*  j fated  mxd  the  diggers  grew  • richer,,  & greut 
the  tent  shakes  arul  irenihjes  b*uu?afh.-  ffeo  *■  fVsftnMwI  -anrise  ' for ' vb^etablos  and  (Vt4J tj». 
blast,  while  Tiverw  of  water  coarse  ttoyrn  i Far  atul  wiita  wegt  the  newfc  of  the  won- 
the  street.  ctUting  gt^W  gutfiee  iii  road,  | dorfjtl  prices  paid  for  ail  gmm  stuff,  and  tf 
and  tytiuddy,  uiidermmihg  any protect^ ye | antfWd  fbo  sloppy  farmers  to  action , F^om 
emh-work  the,  d»gg*»>r  has  placed  around  J the  Transvaal  Republic  they  b Anight  loads 
him-  /Sow*  fehe  earn  a*  begin*  .to/imki  au(i  nf  orangH^  poachy  and  pompltiba;  tH>ni 
the  nmhit**  of  the  tent  stand  in  dripping  the  Colony  sacks  uf  potatoes  mhVtm,  a«ut 
/iUj.ucey  listening  t»  the  war  of  theedepiwts,.  (ivied  fmit*;  but  pnore  imrmk^^AXid  the 
X)no  night  #af  CaflVes  were  drowjiod  out  by  oxtraot^]iUo3rv  dcmand  Moon  cxhrtu^ted  the 
one  of  these  heavy  storm*.  They  goneftdlj  flipplyv  Iu  Janhat^  af  this  ytelv  images 
*tept  m a targe  circular  dre-plaro  of  thrtw  sold  jfhr  iwfchtyr&yc*  cowls  each  ; pothto^ 
ftsd  •jribt  mi  tb  debt  to  keep  tlm  cidd  t?  $1  jm>v 

from  them,  and  in  ibis  '•were  spugiy-.oip  dffen,  etc-  The  mufti*  tig  market*  were 
. WAMKedC'  when  it  began  to  rain-  Above.  tf«y  constHpuMtUy  scenes  of  gr^t  etiMteiurtfb 
ttre-pUeo  ;was  a hollow  which  dmimnl  into  The  ev  enirig  before  iho  ^ which  toiid 

it.  A*  thiHylraiiiage  was  very  u n pleasant, ; ooroe  £n>ffj  ,ff;a  bwlei)  with  ,^OoL- 

y«id  often  m httarj  mi  tie.  domled  <mt  thoi  spanned’^  the  great  plot  of  grottod  g«ed 
tire,  we  bad  IvuiJt  a chuiy  again sr  it  u.s  a pro- 1 a*  ?x  market  Hquare.  The  ttoxl  ttVoirubg  at 
tectiOri.  Oh  t he  night  in  qm^t  ion  it  rained  srmriw*  it  wdn'ld  tie  all  . alt  re.  F3ork«  of 
ho  fast  the  hollow  ivns  soon  a abeet  of  J sheep  and  go  His  being  driven  i o t Jiclr  pens  ; 
water;  whicli  pp;^<l  with  ^nch  fotx:e  agaxust  j Dotchtnen  uplp/vdihg:  flu1  cootevihsof  tbrir 
the  tinm  that  it  gave  way-  f u an  inatani  j atid  plaoiog  ^n^h  arfcitde  by  itaGif, 

the  iite-phice  wa*  full  to  over  flowing,  and  | or  in  somll  b?l#t  to  wiii  t-h^  purclia^er.  fferu 
-\kv  tCaffres^  thus  rtiftejy  wak«L  gave  i>ne  | was  a com jdetef.  digged*  outfit  going  with- 
mighty  jell  as  the  waters  covered  thorn.  > out  ros^^rve,  there  jHime  (lamagfMl  grocefircs 
Amused  by  the  noise,  I fieeped  forth  as  they  | or  gomlsr  AU  aw^itiivg  the  hammer  »>f  the 
were  stniggiing  out,  their  hlack  lu^ds  show  \ marketv-inuotby.  At  seyeo  that  worthy 
mg  around  the  edge  of  the  fire-place  like  J m a an  is  a*  stuoL  ?wrid  htwuoHS  coiamences. 
vh*^.  *4  so  many  hippopotami.  After  ^etr  j An  eagor  erowrl  surrounds  lii'm.  of  ail  cobn*s 
uag  put  a«d  giving  mime  hearty  shakes,  i ami  natiocos;  y ciliug^.  tidkiug;  laughing,  and 
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making  themselves  merry,  when  suddenly  self-defense  form  an  opposition  circle  around 
a dead  silence  falls  on  the  reckless  assem-  : the  next  pile,  each  one  mentally  calculating 
blage,  as  a pail  of  eggs  is  held  up  to  their  the  amount  of  “fcinv  he  is  prepared  to  stake 
gaze.  a Now  how  much  for  the  eggs,  at  per  i on  the  produce  before  him.  This  exciting 
dozen  f — one  shilling  bid;-  A dozen  heads  work  goes  on  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
bob  in  the  affirmative.  Two  shillings;  j crowd  of  diggers,  having  pnrebased  every 
three.  The  price  rises  until  the  man  with  i thing  eatable,  leave  for  their  claims,  while 
the  long  purse  becomes  their  owner.  Up  j the  lucky  owners  of  the  wagons  crowd  into 
goes  a pumpkin.  A rush  by  the  crowd,  the  little  market  office*  eager  to  receive  the 
Every  eye  seeks  that  of  the  auctioneer,  price  of  their  loads  and  to  “ trek”  away  from 
Every  man  wants  to  bid  ; but  in  the  twiuk-  j the  city  of  tents. 

Hug  of  an  eye  it’s  gone.  u For  himv  much  V*  i Du  Toils  Pan  is  a rich  spot  of  earth,  but 
an  outsider  asks  of  another.  “Cheap  at  I five  miles  north  of  it  lies  the  most  wonderful 
three  ‘ bob’ w (shillings),  he  answers.  Up  mine  w hich  has  ever  yet  been  discovered, 
goes  another  pumpkin,  and  another,  until  i Coles berg  Kopje,  or  Do  Beer's  New  Rush,  is 
very  likely  a whole  wagon-load  is  disposed  j the  richest,  the  smallest,  and  most  dangerous 
of,  at  prices  which  make  the  old  bocFs  face  j mine  in  existence.  Here  is  where  the  wild- 
wrinkle  with  smiles.  Next  there  is  a scram-  j est  dreams  of  fort  urn* -hunters  have  been  re- 
Ide  to  get  exactly  over  a heap  of  fine  pot  a-  alized;  where  poor  sailors  have  acquired 
toes  which  are  to  be  sold.  Two  or  three  their  thousands  in  two  and  three  months, 
weaker  ones  get  upset  in  the  rush,  while  a and  departed  literal  Sindian!*;  where  from 
dense  circle  of  giant  and  muscular  diggers  thre*>  to  four  thousand  diamonds  are  ex- 
summnds  the  centre  of  attraction-  Of  burned  daily,  besides  quantities  of  rubies, 
course  the  unlucky  outsiders  have  no  chance  garnets,  emeralds,  and  olivines ; where  the 
of  catching  the  market -mastoFe  eye,  and  in  eager  rush  for  wealth  has  caused  a square 
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foot  of  ground  to  l)e 
sold  at  from  $25  to  $50, 
and  where  the  reckless 
diggers  have  excavated 
graves  for  themselves, 
in  their  haste  to  be  rich 
forgetting  proper  pre- 
cautions for  working 
their  claims  in  safety. 

Foreseeing  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  labor 
that  would  be  concen- 
trated in  and  about  the 
claims,  the  surveyors 
made  twelve  roads 
through  the  kopje,  to 
which  each  claim-hold- 
er gave  seven  feet  and 
a half.  So  between 
every  two  lines  of  claims  there  was  a road 
fifteen  feet  wide.  Of  course  this  portion  of 
the  ground  was  to  remain  untouched  until 
some  future  time,  when,  the  rest  of  the  soil 
being  worked,  these  alone  remained  to  dig 
into.  But — alas  for  the  anticipations  of  the 
authorit  ies  and  the  intentions  of  the  diggers ! 
— the  roads  were  not  left  intact.  They  were 
undermined,  gouged,  and  encroached  on,  un- 
til they  began  to  cave  in.  Huge  slices  would 
break  away  from  the  walls,  and  with  a dull 
thud,  and  surrounded  by  a choking  limy 
dust,  would  crash  into  the  pit  below.  Per- 
haps a faiut  cry  would  be  heard  as  the  hor- 
rified digger,  looking  up,  saw  his  end  at  hand ; 
or  perhaps  more  likely  his  back  was  bent, 
and,  eager  to  see  the  sparkling  gem  turn  out 
before  his  gaze,  he  was  cut  off  from  the  liv- 
ing world  without  a moment’s  warning.  An- 
other day  a gaping  crack  in  the  roadway  is 
ominous  of  an  accident.  The  diggers  look  at 
it  and  say,  “ It’s  no  wider  to-day  than  yes- 
terday “ Ob,  it  will  stand “ We  are  safe 
enough and  so  they  descend  the  shaft,  un- 
mindful of  their  peril.  Ten  minutes  after 
a heavily  loaded  cart  crawls  that  way,  its 
great  wide  wheels  cutting  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  reaches  this  crack,  a wheel 
enters  the  seam,  and  a moment  more  the 
digger  below  and  the  driver  above  meet  in 
eternity,  while  a crowd  of  Caffres  make  a 
“ hooray”  over  the  affair  as  they  pull  their 
mutilated  bodies  away  from  the  confused 
mass  of  wood,  iron,  and  dirt.  Next  day  the 
claim  is  sold,  and  people  forget  the  last  ac- 
cident in  the  still  newer  horrors  which  accu- 
mulate. The  dangerous  condition  of  the 
mine  has  caused  many  to  sell  out  and  leave, 
for  as  it  is  at  present  worked  (July,  1872),  no 
man  can  descend  into  the  claims  without 
peril  to  his  life.  In  the  end  the  only  plan 
to  work  it  safely  will  be  to  form  a joint-stock 
company  to  work  it  out  piecemeal,  for  fonr 
or  five  thousand  conflicting  interests  are  un- 
manageable when  concentrated  in  the  area 
of  fourteen  acres. 

The  appearance  of  this  place  when  all  ore 


at  work  is  wonderful.  It  is  like  a hive  of 
bees  swarming  over  the  comb,  while  the  noise 
of  countless  iron  buckets  banging  against 
the  stony  walls  of  the  claims  as  they  go  up 
and  down,  the  squeaking  of  blocks  and  pul- 
leys, the  noise  of  wheels  and  cries  of  men, 
make  an  uproar  like  that  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  One  said,  “ ’Tie  Babel  upside  down.” 
The  immense  size  of  the  excavations  strikes 
strangers  with  amazemeut.  Imagine  twelve 
dry-docks  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  yards  long  aud  forty-five  feet 
wide,  while  their  depth  varies  from  twen- 
ty-five to  eighty  feet,  affording  room,  if  fill- 
ed with  water,  sufficient  to  float  twelve 
Great  Easterns  aud  a number  of  ships  be- 
sides, and  you  can  realize  the  amount  of 
work  which  has  been  done  in  nine  months. 
All  the  diamondiferous  soil  from  the  inside 
claims  has  to  be  removed  in  carts,  and  gen- 
erally goes  to  the  owner’s  tents,  where  he  and 
his  family  sift  and  sort  it.  Around  the  edge 
of  the  mine  runs  the  reef,  and  the  dirt  from 
the  outside  claims  is  deposited  on  this. 
Month  by  month  these  mounds  increased, 
until  now  they  are  miniature  mountains, 
and,  when  I last  visited  the  spot,  from  their 
elevation  I commanded  a fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  county,  the  diversified  camp, 
and  could  look  directly  down  into  the  gal- 
leries and  pits  of  the  different  diggers.  Along 
through  the  bottom  of  each  excavation  was 
a toiling  mass  of  blacks,  looking  as  though 
slaves  in  some  Oriental  sultan’s  employ. 
Occasionally  one  would  “ hooray,”  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hand,  shout  out,  “ Diamond,  boss !” 
The  others  would  take  up  the  shout,  and  a 
grand  yell  would  echo  and  chorus  back  and 
forth  from  one  road  to  another  as  the  happy 
digger  descended  to  take  possession  of  his 
find. 

Once  upon  a time,  though,  a man’s  happi- 
ness on  such  an  occasion  was  turned  very 
speedily  to  mourning.  The  story  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“A  lamentable  instance  of  the  frailty  of  human 
kind  was  evidenced  at  the  New  Rush  last  week.  The 
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judgment  of  the  wrathfnl  Fates  followed  most  rapid- 
ly on  the  offense.  Contrary  to  the  Horatian  theory 
about  punishment  tracking  crime  with  a lame  leg, 
punishment  bustled  along  with  peculiar  alacrity.  A 
digger  had  just  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  a 
large  diamond,  estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  carats' 
weight  He  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  proceeded 
gayly  to  ascend  the  ladder  out  of  the  cavernous  depths. 
While  so  doing  a nigger  at  the  top  happened  to  shake 
the  machine.  Perfectly  naturally,  and  according  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  fields,  the  gentleman  spake 
sharply  with  his  tongue,  and  favored  our  colored 
brother  with  a few  of  those  flowers  of  language  for 
which  the  diggings  are  achieving  a reputation.  Alas ! 
as  he  made  these  cursory  observations  the  diamond  es- 
caped from  between  his  lips,  fell  into  the  adjoining 
claim,  and  was  seen  no  more  of  men ! We  have  heard 
of  ladies  dropping  pearls  as  they  spoke,  but  we  have 
a still  rarer  instance  of  a man  cursing  diamonds!”— 
Digger's  Gazette.  . 

From  careful  calculations  It  is  found  that 
about  four  thousand  diamonds  and  pieces 
of  diamonds  are  unearthed  here  every  day. 
However,  out  of  such  a mass  of  gems  but 
few  are  44  pure  water  brilliants.”  A perfect 
white  stone  of  any  size  is  indeed  a treasure. 
They  are  rarely  seen  without  blemish,  and 
the  majority  of  finds  consist  of  flawed,  spot- 
ted, or  discolored  stones,  angular  chips,  or 
small  fragments,  which  latter  are  nearly  val- 
ueless. The  immense  quantity  of  these  chips 
and  flawed  stones  thrown  on  the  market  has 
necessarily  caused  a tremendous  fall  in  their 
values.  Unlike  other  commodities,  diamonds 
are  imperishable.  Once  cut  and  set,  they 
never  lose  their  lustre,  never  decay  or  wear 
out,  and  are  certainly  the  most  lasting  of 
man’s  possessions.  Every  one  wants  new 
clothes  periodically  (the  ladies  want  them 
with  each  change  in  the  fashions) ; a nation 
requires  a new  coinage  every  few  years ; ships 
and  houses  begin  to  decay  from  the  time  they 
are  built ; but  an  outfit  of  diamonds  is  ever- 
lasting. Although  it  was  discouraging  to 
diggers  to  see  this  sudden  depreciation,  they 
generally  stuck  to  their  claims,  hoping  it 
might  be  their  good  fortune  to  find  a charm- 
ing family  of  big  ones — every  one  a hundred 
carat — when  they  might  bid  good-by  to 
claims  and  tents,  flies  and  fleas,  and  emi- 
grate to  their  chosen  home,  there  to  enjoy  a 
fortune  built  upon  a sound  diamondiferous 
basis.  A few,  generally  the  first  owners  of 
the  New  Rush  claims,  made  large  fortunes. 
They  got  their  ground  for  nothing,  found  one 
to  twenty  diamonds  every  day,  sold  out  when 
claims  realized  from  £500  to  £2000,  and  their 
diamonds  brought  a very  fair  and  remunera- 
tive price.  One  Smuts  made  £11,000  in  a 
month,  then  divided  his  claim  into  sixths, 
selling  each  sixth  for  £300,  and  departed  a 
wealthy  man.  A Captain  Behrman  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  lost  his  ship,  and  in 
the  end  luckily  qame  to  the  New  Rush,  from 
which  place  he  departed  in  three  months 
with  $75,000  in  hard  cash. 

A boer,  by  name  Wernmer,  turned  out  in 
one  day  thirty-one  diamonds,  weighing  re- 
spectively thirty-three  carats,  eighteen,  fif- 


teen, nine,  seven  and  a half,  and  other  small- 
er ones.  He  had  only  returned  to  the  fields 
a few  days  before,  after  an  absence  of  a 
month,  and  upon  his  arrival  was  quietly 
presented  by  his  black  servants,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge,  with  upward  of  300  dia- 
monds! He  is  now  decidedly  the  richest 
digger  in  the  camp,  and  although  worth  his 
thousands,  still  works  hard  in  his  splendid 
claim.  His  good  luck  will  end  no  one  knows 
how,  as  his  section  is  not  half  worked  out, 
and  ere  this  he  may  be  a second  Stewart  or 
Rothschild,  and  a digger  prince  among  his 
fellows.*  A Diamond  Field  newspaper  thus 

* Of  coarse  people  unlucky  enough  to  have  no  claim 
in  this  £1  Dorado  believed  against  hope  that  there 
mast  be  other  44  kops”t  just  as  rich ; and  weekly,  al- 
most daily,  parties  go  prospecting.  It  is  rumored 
they  are  finding.  Thousands  rush  off  to  the  spot 
Time  and  money  are  spent,  and  nothing  gained.  One 
day  the  news  was,  east  of  this  they  are  finding  dia- 
monds by  the  handfal ; plenty  of  open  ground ; a sure 
fortune ; and  away  went  the  diggers,  while  the  specu- 
lative canteen-keepers  also  migrated.  When  Jones  and 
I,  after  a six  miles'  walk  under  a hot  nine-o'clock  sun, 
parched  with  thirst  and  white  with  dust,  approached 
the  reputed  mine,  we  found  about  a dozen  large  can- 
teens in  full  blast,  while  several  carts  were  coming  on 
the  ground  loaded  with  divers  ominous-looking  casks. 
Near  by  was  a hole,  and  packed  close  around  were  ful- 
ly eight  or  nine  hundred  diggers,  while  in  the  cavity  a 
lazy  black  was  grubbing  the  lime.  A few  were  mark- 
ing out  claims,  but  the  majority  having  seen  no  dia- 
monds, contemptuously  asserted, 4 4 This  is  a fool’s  rush." 
Suddenly  a bloated  old  fellow  near  by,  nicknamed 
Mahogany  Nose,  from  the  red  appearance  of  that  or- 
gan, jumps  up  and  down  over  his  table,  and  shouts, 
44  Diamond ! diamond !"  A rush  is  made  for  him.  One 
or  two  get  tumbled  dowriHhis  hole  in  their  hurry,  and 
we  are  around  the  finder.  44  Let's  see  it,”  all  cry. 
44  Oh,  it's  only  half  a carat ! But  it's  a good  sign and 
having  delivered  it  up  for  inspection,  Mahogany  Nose 
scrapes  away  again  frantically.  People  swallow  the 
bait,  and  become  excited*  All  seize  their  picks  and 
mark  out  claims,  until  the  ground  is  occupied.  More 
people  arrive,  and  seeing  such  a wild  uplifting  of  picks 
and  shovels,  feel  certain  this  is  the  spot ; but  alas  t 
they  find  no  vacancies  to  fill  up.  So  perceiving  one 
man  with  a block  of  four  or  five  claims,  they  seize  one 
or  two  and  “jump”  them.  Up  comes  owner  No.  1. 
“What  are  you  doing?"  44 I’m  taking  this  claim. 
You  have  five,  but  you  can  only  hold  two."  No.  1 
waxes  wroth.  “They  are  for  my  friends."  No.  2 
44  can’t  help  it whereupon  No.  1,  if  a plucky  man, 
pulls  off  his  coat,  rolls  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  comes 
up  to  No.  2 with  the  ultimatum, 44  Shoulder  your  pick 
and  leave,  or—”  Five  minutes  more  every  man  on 
the  hill  is  wedged  into  an  immense  circle  around  this 
claim,  applauding  and  encouraging  the  two  pugilists. 
The  contest  is  conducted  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  prize-ring ; and  the  winner  is  borne  on  his  friends' 
shoulders  to  a canteen,  where  gallons  of  ale  and  beer 
are  swallowed  to  commemorate  the  victory.  But  there 
1b  a suspicion  that  old  Mahogany  Nose  has  been  gull- 
ing the  public.  One  remarks, 44  That’s  his  canteen  over 
there another  thinks  he  has  44  planted"  the  diamonds 
he  is  finding,  and  the  Intoxicated  crowd,  putting  two 
and  two  together,  conclude  the  rush  is  a hoax,  and 
make  such  unfriendly  demonstrations  toward  old  Ma- 
hogany that  he  leaves  his  claim,  enters  his  canteen, 
and  gives  a free  treat  to  all  who  come.  By  this  stroke 
of  policy  his  popularity  is  restored  among  the  multi- 
tude. Now  44  he’s  such  a good  fellow"  ev£ry  body 
must  drink  his  health.  As  we  are  parched  with  thirst 
and  weary,  let  us  approach  his  bar.  44  Have  you  any 
water?"  He  smiled  upon  us,  and  shook  his  head. 
44  What  are  you  washing  your  glasses  In,  then  ?"  I ask- 

t HUb. 
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humorously  depicts  the  life,  morals,  and  lack 
of  a fortunate  miner : 

“ Monday. — Sent  Caffres  to  the  claim  at  sunrise,  and 
went  to  bed  again.  Strolled  down  to  the  claim  at  11.80, 
being  stopped  by  men  to  come  and  wet  their  finds 
seventeen  times  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  My 
head  boy  brought  me  a ten  carat,  a five,  and  three  little 
ones.  Told  them  to  wire  in  ; proceeded  to  liquor.  At 
6 o’clock  they  brought  me  five  more  little  ones.  Gave 
the  boys  a bottle  of  Cape  * smoke’  [brandy]. 

“ Tuesday.— Went  into  Klipdrift  for  a wash,  and  a 
dinner  at  Mrs.  Schuard’s.  Played  a rubber  of  whist, 
and  as  1 did  not  happen  to  be  hard  up,  won  heavily 
from  some  poor  devil. 

**  Wednesday.— -Played  billiards  all  the  morning,  and 
went  in  for  one  of  Sanger’s  curries  for  tiffin.  Played 
pool  in  the  evening,  and  dropped,  as  there  were  some 
smart  cueists  about,  and  the  balls  went  in  like  greased 
lightning,  and  with  the  unceasing  regularity  of  my 
tailor’s  bill  in  old  times. 

“ Thursday. — Came  back  to  New  Rush  on  horseback. 
Felt  very  sore  in  consequence.  Boys  brought  me 
twenty-two  diamonds.  Told  them  I was  disappointed. 
They  can’t  have  half  worked. 

« Friday.—  Found  my  tent  surrounded  by  persons 
with  sacbels,  representing  themselves  as  diamond 
buyers.  Boys  brought  in  a seventy  carat,  but  off  col- 
ored—no  use. 

••  Saturday.— Went  early  to  the  claim.  Slipped  In 
getting  down  the  ladder,  and  came  down  in  a sitting 
posture  on  a lump  of  earth.  Proceeded  to  rub  myself, 
and  out  fell  a two  hundred  carat,  pure  white.  Shall  go 
to  Cape  Town  for  a spree  for  a month.  So  4 Come 
along,  old  fellow,  let’s  have  a wet!  This  diamond- 
digging is  cruel  hard  work.*" 

The  largest  stones  are  found  in  Dn  Toits 
Pan.  Several  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  carats  have  been 
unearthed  there,  as  also  the  largest  diamond 
yet  discovered  in  Africa.  Its  weight  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  carats,  unfor- 
tunately not  of  first  water.  I once  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  a ono- hundred -and 
fifty-carat.  It  is  impossible  to  adequately 
describe  it.  There  it  was  on  my  hand,  a 
great  drop  of  dazzling  light,  at  the  least  mo- 
tion throwing  out  quivering  rays  and  flash- 
es which  seemed  to  be  as  powerful  as  those 
from  old  Sol  himself.  No  wonder  the  an- 
cients worshiped  them,  that  the  Asiatics 
use  them  for  the  eyes  of  idols.  They  strike 
mau  with  surprise  and  awe.  # Adamant  it- 
self, mysteriously  formed,  unassailable  by 
acids,  and  untouched  by  time,  it  is  not 


ed.  He  stopped  business,  and  smiling  still  more  open- 
ly, replied, 44  Why,  that’s  ginger-beer.  We  sold  all  the 
water  at  sixpence  a glass,  and  now  we’ll  give  you  a 
tot  of  ginger-beer  for  ninepence.”  Seeing  no  prospect 
of  any  other  beverage  unless  brandy,  we  swallowed  our 
allowances  and  left  the  crowded  tent,  feeling  more 
painfully  than  ever  the  tortures  of  thirst  44  Jones,  let 
us  leave,”  I gasped.  But  Jones  refused.  With  York- 
shire obstinacy  he  waited  to  watch  our  claim,  which  I 
was  certain  was  worthless.  And  from  the  talk  around 
me,  many  others  thought  tlieire  bo  too.  Two  glum 
old  diggers  were  shouldering  their  tools,  preparatory 
to  a thirsty  six  miles’  walk.  44  Bill,  I’d  like  to  choke 

off  that  d d old  weasel  as  made  this  here  rush.  Blast 

him  1”  he  continued, 44  he’s  sold  all  his  liquors,  and 
to-morrow  down  comes  the  tent,  while  he  counts 
our  shillings.”  His  partner  comfortingly  responded, 
44  Let’s  poonch  ’is  ’ead.”  But  the  prospect  of  doing 
this  without  serious  damage  to  themselves  from  Ma- 
hogany's drunken  friends  was  small,  and  they  depart- 
ed sadder  and  wiser  men  from  Fools’  Rush  No.  — . 


strange  they  are  the  most  valued  of  earth's 
productions — our  ideals  of  beauty,  and  cask- 
ets of  fcndensed  wealth. 


ROBIN’S-EGG  BLUE. 

Faib,  in  the  homely  raiment 
That  speaks  of  her  low  estate. 

Stands  Bertha  upon  the  threshold 
Just  at  Ihe  stroke  of  eight, 

And  says,  as  she  smoothes  the  tangles 
From  the  rarest  of  nut-brown  curls, 

44  To-day  1 shall  fashion  a bonnet 
For  the  veriest  queen  of  girls!” 

For  here  is  the  daintiest  fabric 
That  ever  in  silk  was  wrrought; 

And  here  is  the  glossiest  feather, 

That  matches  just  to  a thought; 

And  here  are  the  pinkest  roseJmds, 

All  perfect  in  shape  and  hue, 

That  ever  beneath  the  fingers 
Of  maiden  artist  grew. 

Swiftly,  with  fair,  neat  fingers. 

Works  Bertha  of  ready  will. 
Fashioning  crown  and  border, 

And  joining  the  whole  with  skill; 
And  while  she  threads  the  mazes 
Of  many  a fold  and  seam, 

Swiftly  her  spirit  lapses 
Away  in  a happy  dream: 

A dream  of  a gnarled  old  orchard, 
Where,  in  the  far-off  Springs, 

Home  birds  built  nests  in  the  branches, 
Home  robins  with  russet  wings— 
Nests  full  of  birds’  own  treasures, 

That  are  now  green,  now  blue, 

That  hint  of  their  leafy  covering, 

And  distant  sky  tints  too. 

Such  hue  has  the  glistening  fabric 
That  under  her  fingers  flows: 

“Would  it  were  mine!”  says  Bertha, 

Ab  the  fairy  structure  grows. 

Then,  with  a laugh  like  music, 

44 1 should  need  silks  and  pearls 
To  wear  with  a bonnet  fashioned 
For  the  veriest  queen  of  girls.” 

• * • • • 
“Blue?”  “8o  exceedingly  common!” 

“But  very  stylishly  made! 

Ecru?  The  bat  is  imported, 

And  just  the  rechcrchi  Bhade.” 

A shrug  of  the  stately  shoulders, 

A slightly  gathering  frown: 

“I’ve  had  one  like  it  already 
Since  wfe  came  back  to  town.” 

“This?  ’tie  the  very  latest,” 

As,  with  unconscious  grace, 

Timidly  little  Bertha 
Steps  forward  from  her  place. 

No  rarer  product  of  labor 
Has  high-born  maiden  seen: 

Bertha  a chaplet  has  fashioned 
Befitting  a fairy  queen. 

“ This !”— with  a smile  complacent, 
And,  glowing  with  happy  pride, 

Into  her  waiting  carriage 
The  lady  sweeps  aside. 

And  Bertha,  stauding  reluctant, 

Stifles  a rising  sigh 
For  a life  she  can  but  dream  of, 

And  pleasures  that  pass  her  by: 

life  she  can  but  dream  of, 

And  filled  with  the  brightest  things; 
But  Bertha  is  happy-hearted— 

No  guile  in  her  bosom  springs. 
Slowly  the  twilight  gathers. 

Telling  her  day’s  work  done: 

With  innocence  as  an  armor 
Homeward  she  walks  alone. 

Just  a few  tear-drops  welling 
8oftly  her  pillow  greet; 

But  care  comes  with  the  morrow, 

And  labor’s  rest  is  sweet. 

8urely  the  waiting  angels 
(Some  say  that  such  there  lie) 
Perfect  in  the  blissful  dream-land 
The  broken  reality. 
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OMPABATIVELY 
few  Americans 
have  traveled  in 
Europe  without 
learning  some- 
thing about 
the  institution 
whose  name 
stands  at  the 
head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. On  the 
Continent,  at 
least,  and  es- 
pecially among 
the  Latin  peoples,  the  lantern  of  the  Mont- 
de-pi£t£  is  an  object  as  familiar  as  the  three 
balls  of  the  London  and  New  York  pawn- 
brokers’ shops,  while  as  an  object  of  pecun- 
iary interest  it  attracts  much  the  same  class 
of  patrons.  But  the  connection  between  the 
two,  though  apparently  one  of  resemblance, 
is  really  one  not  only  of  diversity,  but  of 
open  hostility.  The  Mont-de-pi6t6  is  the 
avowed  and  deadl/  foe  of  the  pawnbroker, 
as  will  appear  in  the  short  history  with 
which  we  may  properly  begin  this  sketch. 

The  institution  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  At  that  time  there  was  between 
the  Church  and  the  sovereigns  a third  pow- 
er, which  worked  in  the  dark,  which  was  de- 
spised by  its  own  victims,  but  which  often 
dictated  terms  to  the  proudest  nobles  in  Eu- 
rope. This  power  was  the  purse  of  Isaac 
the  Jew.  Isaac  the  Jew,  as  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Ivanhoe , is  the  type  of 
a class  of  usurers  without  which  no  picture 
of  medieval  society  is  complete,  and  toward 
which  history  is  as  bitter,  and  perhaps  as 
unjust,  as  Front  de  Boeuf  himself.  These 
persons  were  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and 
power,  from  proud  Shylocks  who  dealt  with 
princes,  to  poor  vrretches  who  preyed  on  the 
improvidence  of  Christian  peasants.  The 
province  of  Lombardy  was  their  favorite 
region  in  Europe ; indeed,  the  term  “ Lom- 
bard” came  to  be  almost  synonymous  with 
that  of  “Jew.”  Naturally,  therefore,  this 
province,  or  the  Italian  peninsula,  witness- 
ed the  first  systematic  attempt  to  check  the 
power  of  the  rapacious  money-lenders. 

The  popes  had  always  hated  the  Jews, 
partly  by  reason  of  jealousy  of  their  influ- 
ence, partly  because  they  were  held  to  be 
the  worst  of  unbelievers,  and  partly  out  of 
genuine  sympathy  for  their  victims.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Church,  which  had  failed  to 
crush  them  by  persecution,  sought  to  de- 
stroy them  by  destroying  their  business. 
The  Mont-de-pi6td  was  the  first  step  in  the 
new  movement. 

The  Mont-de-pi6td  was  designed  to  relieve 
the  poorer  and  more  helpless  class  of  vic- 
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tims — the  peasants  and  working-men,  who 
often  lived  in  a species  of  horrible  servitude 
to  the  greedy  pawnbrokers.  The  first  estab- 
lishment was  opened  at  Perugia,  in  Italy,  in 
1464,  during  the  reign  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  and 
in  a few  years  branches  were  found  in  every 
city  on  the  peninsula.  The  necessary  cap- 
ital was  obtained  by  pious  appeals  to  the 
rich  and  the  noble.  For  a long  time  these 
institutions  were  practically  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church,  but  they  are  now  gen- 
erally connected  with  some  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Their  original  mission  of 
benevolence  has  also  pretty  generally  disap- 
peared from  view,  as  will  be  seen  in  subse- 
quent pages. 

The  institution  of  the  Mont-de-pi^td  took 
three  centuries  in  crossing  the  Alps  into 
France.  Not  till  the  year  1778,  in  the  reigu 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  during  the  ministry  of 
M.  Necker,  was  the  first  house  opened  and 
the  first  lantern  hung  out  at  Paris.  But  its 
career  was  short.  A dozen  years  later  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  loathed  any  thing  associa- 
ted with  the  king,  and  which  had,  more- 
over, a pmn  for  furnishing  money  to  all 
without  cost,  closed  the  doors  of  the  Mont- 
de-pidtd.  The  old  pawnbrokers  at  once  re- 
sumed business ; in  order  to  recover  the  in- 
terrupted profits  of  the  previous  years  they 
were  doubly  extortionate ; and  the  govern- 
ment soon  learned  that  it  had  been  more 
rash  than  wise.  But  it  had  sense  enough  to 
retrace  its  steps.  It  not  only  restored  the 
original  Mont-de-pidtd,  but  it  established 
others  at  Paris  aud  all  the  chief  towns  of 
France,  and  placed  them  under  rigid  official 
supervision.  They  survived  all  the  troubles 
that  afflicted  France  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  aud  formed  the  nucleus  of  a system 
which  in  more  peaceful  times  has  expanded 
into  its  present  proportions. 

The  chief  office  of  the  Mont-de-pi6td  of 
Paris  is  in  the  Rue  Blanc  - Man teaux ; and 
there  are  two  great  brauches,  or  euccursales , 
one  in  the  Rue  Roquette,  and  one  in  the  Rue 
Bonaparte.  The  latter  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  is  the  one  which  we  have  chosen 
for  description.  Extremes  meet  in  the  Rue 
Bonaparte,  for  the  iScole  des  Beaux- Arts,  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  city,  is  a 
near  neighbor  of  the  great  pawnbroking 
house.  One  enters  the  Mont  - de  - ptettf 
through  a passage  leading  into  an  opeu 
court,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  different  buildings  of  the  concern. 

To  the  left,  as  one  enters,  is  the  depart- 
ment of  Engagements,  where  the  prosperous 
go  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  their  little  loans. 
Next  is  the  hall  of  Engagement *,  where  the 
articles  are  received ; and  farther  around  the 
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Students,  soldiers,  and  rou6e,  orphans  and 
widows,  shop-girls  and  danaenses  and  do- 
mestic^ are  among  the  regular  clients,  while 
the  list  of  occasional  patrons  embraces  men 
and  women  of  nearly  every  description  of 
life.  Paris  is  pre-eminently  a city  of  pre- 
tenders, or,  in  other  words,  of  the  sho  w and 
splendor  of  wealth  without  its  substance. 
Not  a few  of  the  exquisites  of  the  Champs 
Jillysfe*  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  Mont-dc- 
pidt£,  and  its  hooks  not  infrequently  con- 
tain the  name  of  a count  or  a marchioness. 
But  it  should  be  said  that  there  are  often  to 
be  seen  at  these  offices  persons  of  real  re- 
spectability, and  even  of  wealth,  who  are 
suffering  from  a temporary  embarrassment, 


and  find  a loan  on  some  valuable  the  easi- 
est means  of  raising  a little  sum.  The  lady 
admirers  of  M.  Beau  Bnumnel  would  doubt- 
less t urn  up  their  pretty  noses  if  they  should 
trace  him  to  the  Mont-de-pi£t^,  but  M.  Beau 
Brummel  himself  might  pawn  his  watch 
any  day,  and  suffer  no  loss  of  self-respect  so 
far  as  the  action  itself  is  concerned. 

The  mode  of  operations  in  the  receiving 
department  is  very  systematic  yet  very  sim- 
ple. The  applicants  sit  in  the  waiting-room 
till  their  turn  Is  called,  when  they  approach 
the  counter,  deliver  the  articles  which  they 
offer,  receive  a check  therefor,  aud  sit  down 
again.  Meantime  the  articles,  be  they  jew- 
els or  linen,  are  passed  in  to  the  appraisers, 
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This  completes  tho 
process  of  engage- 
ment, and  the  party 
retires,  richer  if  not 
happier  than  before. 

We  can  not  bet- 
ter explain  the  mys- 
teries of  tlm  part  of 
the  establishment 
than  by  relating  an 
experience  which 
actually  befell  an 
American  student 
in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. John  X 

was  the  name  of 
this  stuctent,  and  he 
had  a friend,  also  a 
student,  but  less  ex- 
perienced, named 

Peter  Y . Now 

John  counted  up  his 
money  one  morning, 
and  found  that  he 
had  only  a few  sous 
left,  while  his  next 
remittance  would 
not  arrive  for  some 
weeks.  He  had 
credit  at  a restau- 
rant, but?  he  could 
only  subsist  there, 
and  subsistence  for 
a student  in  the 
Latin  Quarter  is  not 
life.  While  he  was 
Tm  oA&iiLEtt.  trying  to  solve  the 

problem  of  the  next 

who  give  them  a hasty  examination,  and  an-  budget  the  door  opened,  and  his  friend  Peter 

nounce  the  sum  which  may  safely  be  loaned  Y entered  in  a free  and  easy  manner. 

on  them.  This  sum  is  in  general  not  over  “John,”  said  he,  “I’ve  come  to  borrow 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  articles.  The  some  money.” 

clerk  then  calls  out  the  number  of  the  arti-  “ Come  to  borrow  some  money !”  replied 
cles,  with  the  sum  which  thoy  can  command,  John,  amazed. 

and  the  cry  is  often  repeated  by  all  the  anx-  “ Yes.  You  see  Fm  invited  to  a party  to 
ious  ones  in  the  waiting-room,  so.  strong  is  meet  some  charming  American  girls,  and  I 
the  feeling  of  sympathy  between  these  com-  want  francs  enough  to  buy  a pair  of  gloves 
panions  in  poverty.  It  is  then  optional  and  hire  a carriage.” 

with  the  party  to  withdraw  the  articles,  or  “ And  you  come  to  me  for  money ! Why, 
to  accept  the  sum  offered,  the  answer  be-  my  dear  fellow,  I was  just  going  to  borrow 
ing  yes  or  no,  according  as  the  offer  is  or  is  of  you,  for  I have  only  seventeen  sous.” 
not  accepted.  If  the  answer  be  yes,  anoth-  “The  deuce!” 

er  formality  must  be  followed  before  the  The  two  impecunious  friends  stared  at 
money  is  delivered.  each  other  for  a few  moments,  and  then,  in 

The  owner  is  summoned  into  a smaller  spite  of  their  position,  burst  into  a hearty 
room  tilled  with  desks  and  occupied  by  the  laugh.  But  Peter  ended  with  a sigh,  for  ho 
cashier  and  clerks.  Here  he  is  required,  longed  to  go  to  the  party.  So  John  said, 
first,  to  produce  some  paper  establishing  his  “ Don’t  give  it  up,  Pete.  Haven’t  yon 
identity,  and  then  to  answer  a variety  of  got  something  that  you  can  mettre  au  clout ” 
questions  as  to  his  age,  residence,  et  cetera.  “ Au  what  f”  answered  Peter. 

The  answers  are  carefully  recorded,  the  ob-  “ Haven’t  you  got  something  that  you  can 
ject  being  to  prevent  fraud.  If  everything  put  au  clou — that  is  to  say,  something  that 
proves  satisfactory,  the  money  is  paid  over,  you  can  pawn  at  the  Mont-de-pi6t6  f” 
accompanied  with  a reconnaissance , or  certifi-  Peter  refieoted  a moment,  took  out  his 
cate,  on  the  presentation  of  which,  with  the  watch  and  balanced  it  in  his  hand,  and 
sum  borrowed,  the  articles  may  be  redeemed,  agreed  to  sacrifice  it.  John  explained  tho 
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modus  operands  and  his  friend,  promising  to 
share  the  returns,  started  for  the  Mont-de- 
pi6t£. 

Now  the  watch  in  question,  though  a val- 
uable one,  did  not  hear  the  stamp  of  a French 
manufacturer  attesting  its  quality,  and  the 
appraiser  offered  a very  small  sum  for  it. 
Still  Peter  was  obliged  to  accept,  and  he 
counted  on  redeeming  it  in  a few  days.  He 
entered  the  cashier's  room. 

“What  is  your  name?”  demanded  that 
urbane  official. 

“ Pierre  Lefranc,”  replied  the  student, 
who,  through  shame,  bad  determined  to  give 
a false  name. 

“ Your  residence  ?** 

“ Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince,  No.  — .” 

“ What  papers  do  you  carry?” 

“ Papers  V inquired  our  friend. 

“ Yes, papers ; something  that  will  identity 
you — a receipt  for  your  lodging,  certificate 
of  birth,  passport,  or  something  of  the  sort.” 

u But/’  stammered  Peter,  “ I am  an  Amer- 
ican, and  I have  no  papers  of  any  kind, 
though  1 might  get  a passport  at  the  Amer- 
ican embassy.  Can  you  wait  for  that !” 


u Of  course,”  replied  the  official. 

“Very  well,”  said  Peter;  “I’ll  take  the 
watch,  and  bring  it  back  when  I return.” 

“Oh  no;  the  watch  is  already  entered, 
and  can  not  be  released.  You  must  get- 
your  passport  before  you  can  have  your 
watch  or  your  money.” 

Then  the  truth  flashed  through  Peter’s 
mind.  He  could  not  get  a passport,  on  a 
false  name,  and  he  could  not  get  his  money 
or  his  watch  on  his  true  name ; so  there  was 
no  escape.  He  had  lost  liis  soiree  and  his 
watch ; and  when  lie  reached  John’s  room 
again  the  two  friends  found  refuge  in  the 
old  song,  familiar  to  ail  French  students : 

.Te  «uis  da«9  la  d6bine, 

.T’al  tout  au  Mont-de-plet£ ; 

.?e  presente  ma  future, 

On  ne  veut  pus  me  preter.” 

The  process  of  d&jagcment  is  very  simple. 
At  any  time  after  au  interval  of  one  day. 
and  within  one  year,  an  article  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  repayment  of  the  amount 
loaned  with  interest  at  a trifle  above  the  le- 
gal rates.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  the 
article  may  be  “extended”  for  another  year 
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by  the  payment  of  the  accrued  interest,  and 
the  extension  may  be  repeated  indefinitely 
every  year.  During  the  siege,  however,  the 
rules  were  suspended.  Not  only  was  the 
regular  sale  postponed,  but  the  city  even 
invaded  the  store-houses,  and  distributed  to 
the  suffering,  at  its  own  expense,  the  \jnen 
which  was  held  in  pawn.  The  most  re- 
markable feature,  perhaps,  of  the  redemp- 
tion department  is  the  facility  with  which 
an  article  is  found  among  the  vast  stores 
of  miscellaneous  goods. 

A number  of  little  anecdotes  show  the  te- 
nacity with  which  persons  will  cling  to  ar- 
ticles that  they  can  not  redeem.  On  one 
'occasion  a woman  called  to  make  the  fif- 
teenth renewal  of  an  article  which  had  been 
pawned  originally  for  three  francs. 

“ Why  do  you  not  release  that  t”  inquired 
the  director. 

“ Because  I am  too  poor.” 

“ Well,  then,  why  do  you  not  let  it  go  f” 

The  woman  burst  into  tears.  “Because 
’tis  the  last  relic  of  my  mother.” 

The  kind-hearted  director,  moved  by  the 
filial  devotion  of  the  poor  woman,  gave  her 
three  francs  and  redeemed  the  precious  treas- 
ure. It  was  a coarse  jupon  de  basin , or  un- 
der-garment. 

There  is  a story  equally  touching  of  a man 
who  for  seven  successive  years  paid  the  in- 
terest on  an  article,  which  he  was  at  no  time 
able  to  redeem,  for  thirty  sous ! In  1849 
there  was  sold  a watch  which  had  a singular 
history.  It  had  been  pawned  in  1817  for 
eight  francs.  The  owner  had  paid  the  in- 
terest^regularly  till  1847,  the  whole  amount 
thus  paid  being  about  twenty-five  francs,  or 
three  times  the  original  loan.  When  the 
watch  was  sold,  some  curious  person  traced 
it  back  to  its  owner,  and  learned  why  the 
extensions  had  stopped  bo  suddenly.  The 
poor  man  had  died  in  1847.  Scarcely  a day 
passes  in  which  the  Mont-de-pidtd  is  not  the 
scene  of  some  such  pathetic  little  drama. 

A few  statistics,  collected  before  the  war, 
will  be  of  interest.  Out  of  one  thousand 
patrons  of  the  Mont-de-pidtd  there  are,  on 
the  average,  of  traders,  manufacturers,  and 
shop-keepers,  112 ; of  real-estate  owners  and 
proprietors,  84 ; of  the  liberal  professions, 
31 ; of  mechanics,  39;  soldiers,  4 ; of  working- 
people,  730.  The  latter,  it  will  be  seen,  pass 
for  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  But 
the  comparison  of  amounts  shows  a different 
result.  Out  of  one  thousand  francs  taken  at 
the  Mont-de-pidtd  the  first  class  appears  for 
367,  the  second  for  156,  the  third  for  61,  the 
fourth  for  56,  the  fifth  for  10,  and  the  sixth 
for  350.  Thus  the  last  class,  or  working- 
people,  though  six  times  as  numerous  as  the 
first,  actually  pawn  less  in  amount.  The 
annual  business  at  Paris  before  the  war 
amounted  to  about  1,530,900  articles,  of 
which  1,000,000  were  worth  from  three  to 
five  francs  each.  Not  more  than  six  per 


cent,  of  the  whole  are  redeemed — a fact 
which  suggests  the  extreme  poverty  hidden 
in  Paris.  When  the  whole  country  is  taken 
in,  however,  the  result  is  less  painful. 
There  are  in  France,  scattered  throughout 
the  different  departments,  forty-two  monts- 
de-pidtd,  and  these  show  an  annual  total  en- 
gagements of  3,400,000,  valued  at  49,000,000 
francs,  and  a total  of  dSgagements  of  3,300,000, 
valued  at  43,000,000  francs.  These  sums,  it 
will  be  understood,  represent  the  amounts 
actually  loaned  on  the  articles  p&wned,  and 
not  their  real  value.  The  latter  is  much 
greater.  * 

The  building  occupied  by  the  auction  de- 
partment is  a little  more  pretentious,  archi- 
tecturally, than  the  others.  The  front  con- 
tains some  rather  fantastic  scroll-work  and 
other  ornamentation,  while  the  pediment 
shows  where  the  monogram  “N,”  emblem 
of  the  late  emperor,  has  been  effaced.  Tho 
cut  gives  a representation  of  the  interior,  or 
auction-room.  It  is  semicircular  in  form, 
dirty,  dingy,  and  disagreeable.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  placards,  which  give  a 
good  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  tho 
time  and  mode  of  sales,  lists  of  the  branch 
establishments,  names  of  the  directors,  et 
cetera . Thus,  sales  are  made  during  busi- 
ness hours  on  nearly  every  day  of  the  week. 
Articles  bought  are  delivered  and  paid  for 
on  the  spot.  All  articles  which  are  not  ex- 
tended or  redeemed  at  the  end  of  one  year 
are  sold,  after  a few  days’  grace ; the  excess 
of  the  sum  obtained  over  that  loaned  in  each 
case  is  carefully  noted  ; and  the  same,  after 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  are  de- 
ducted, is  held  for  one  year  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  owner.  If  not  taken  within 
one  year,  it  is  consigned  to  the  general  hos- 
pital fund. 

The  sales  begin  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A few  semicircular  rows  of  benches 
without  backs — benches  with  backs  are  a 
rare  luxury  at  Paris — are  filled  with  the 
regular  bidders,  while  other  benches  along 
the  walls  accommodate  visitors.  The  buy- 
ers, it  will  be  observed,  are  nearly  all  women, 
and  women  of  a somewhat  questionable  as- 
pect, socially  if  not  morally.  The  first  fact 
may  be  explained  by  the  recognition  always 
given  in  France  of  the  superior  commercial 
capacity  of  the  sex.  The  second  fact  leads 
to  a few  words  on  a peculiar  branch  of  Paris- 
ian trade. 

The  sales  at  the  Mont-de-pidtd  are  become 
little  more  than  an  auxiliary  of  the  great 
commerce  in  second-hand  goods  carried  on 
at  bric-d-brac  shops,  furniture  and  clothing 
stores,  bazars,  and  the  countless  number  of 
establishments  which  attract  by  their  sus- 
piciously cheap  prices.  The  women  whose 
backs  impolitely  stare  at  us  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  engaged  in  this  sort  of  trade.  They 
are  vulgar  and  impudent  in  their  manners, 
filthy  in  their  dress,  but  wide  awake  in  a 
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bargain.  They  have  an  unerring  judgment 
of  both  the  intrinsic  and  the  commercial 
value  of  n watch,  or  a diamond,  or  a bundle 
of  beddotbing.  They  never  start  a very 
active  competition  among  themselves,  for 
they  are  governed  by  a prudent  sense  of  a 
common  interest.  The  average  price  of 
u staples”  changes  bnt  little  ; so  when  a set 
of  sheets,  for  instance,  is  put  np,  the  first 
speaker  names  the  price,  which  is  seldom 
raised  much.  The  male  representatives  of 
each  of  these  u merchants'*  often  stand  by  to 
take  care  of  the  purchases  and  to  assist  in 
other  ways.  The  scene  is  lively  and  curi- 
ous, without  being  altogether  impressive. 
The  women  com©  at  an  early  hour,  secure 


the  beat  places,  take  out  their  knitting,  and 
work  and  gossip  till  the  sale  opens. 

Thus  a large  share  of  the  Mont-de-pi£t6 
treasures  finds  its  way  to  the  shops  of  these 
characters,  where  the  articles  may  bo  pur- 
chased by  the  original  owners  for  about  three 
times  the  sum  loaned  on  them.  Many  are  the 
students  who  have  found  their  unredeemed 
watches  hanging  in  the  window  of  second- 
hand dealers,  and  many  the  young  euimni- 
hes  who  have  passed  longingly  the  shop 
where  a treasured  necklace  is  held  for  sale 
There  is  one  sad  tale 


by  a greedy  sister, 
kept  in  the  traditions  of  the  Mont-de-pi£t£, 
which  shows  vividly  the  character  of  this 
usurious  traffic. 
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Bat  in  the  course  of  time  Antoinette  her- 
self met  misfortune.  Her  husband  was  one 
day  brought  home  in  a horribly  mutilated 
state:  he  bad  been  run  over  by  a heavily 
loaded  wagon,  and  nearly  killed.  The  next 
day  he  died,  and  left  Antoinette  with  four 
small  children,  and  no  money.  She  strug- 
gled along  for  a short  time,  always  intend- 
ing to  redeem  the  robe,  when  she  found  her- 
self compelled  to  take  her  child  in  her  arms 
and  beg  on  the  street.  A cruel  police  officer 
comes  along,  arrests  her,  and  sends  her  to 
prison.  At  the  expiration  of  her  term  she 
emerges  with  sixteen  francs  which  she  had 
hoarded,  and  with  her  thoughts,  as  before, 
faithfully  on  the  robe.  Passing  along  the 
street,  at-  a villainous  shop  what  should 
she  see  suspended  for  sale  but  the  robe  it- 
self! Half  frantic,  she  rushed  into  the 
store,  threw  down  her  sixteen  francs,  and 
cried  out,  “ That  is  my  robe — give  it  to  me ; 
here  are  your  sixteen  francs!”  The  mer- 
chant smiled.  “ Not  so  fast,  my  good 
woman,”  said  he ; “ I have  been  offered  fifty 
francs  for  that  robe ; it  is  a very  rare  piece, 
and  I will  not  sell  it  for  less  than  sixty 
francs.”  Antoinette  uttered  a cry  of  an- 
guish— “ Sixty  francs ! that  is  three  napo- 
leons, and  I have  less  than  one.  Oh,  my 
God !” — rushed  to  the  door,  and  fell  on  the 
threshold — dead. 

The  sale  begins.  Behind  a little  platform 
stand  two  auctioneers,  supplementing  each 
other,  and  further  back  the  clerks  sit  at 
their  desks.  The  first  auctioneer  throws 
down  a bundle  of  linen.  The  women  grasp 
it,  tear  it  open,  chattering  meanwhile  like 
magpies,  and  shout  out  a bid  or  two.  “ Five 
francs !”  “ Five  francs  and  one-half!”  “ Six 
francs!”  “The  linen  is  thin,  worn,  and 
soiled.”  “I  don’t  want  it  at  any  price.” 
“ Seven  francs!”  “ Give  us  something  bet- 
ter.” “Not  till  this  is  gone.”  “Get  out, 
you  blackguard!”  “This  won’t  sell  for  a 
sou.”  “ Seven  francs — no  more  f”  “ Seven 
francs!”  “Going — seven  francs !”  “ Adjugi .” 
The  successful  bidder  passes  up  her  seven 
francs,  rolls  up  the  wares,  and  tosses  the 
bundle  over  her  shoulder  to  the  partner 
who  takes  care  of  it.  Thus  goes  on,  day 
after  day,  one  great  branch  of  Parisian 
trade. 

Besides  the  three  main  establishments, 
there  are  twenty-four  branches  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  or,  in  general,  one  to 
each  arrondisscment.  They  are  all  under  one 
administration,  and  report  to  the  general 
office.  But  few  of  the  branches,  however, 
have  an  auction  department.  In  most  cases 
they  are  only  authorized  to  receive  goods  in 
pawn,  and  then  to  forward  them  to  the  chief 
store-house,  where  alohe  they  may  be  re- 1 
deemed.  There  is  another  class  of  dealers  , 
who  receive  goods  on  their  own  valuation,  ! 
and  run  their  risk — not  a very  great  risk — 
of  pawning  them  in  turn  for  a little  more 


! at  the  Mont-de-pi6td.  They  are  obliged  to 
take  them  to  the  Mont-de-pi6td  to  avoid  a 
technical  infraction  of  the  law  against  pawn- 
brokers, though  of  course  their  traffic  is  a 
substantial  violation  of  it.  Finally,  there  is 
a third  class  who  make  a business  of  buying 
up  reconnaissances  y or  receipts  for  articles 
pawned.  Taking  advantage  of  those  who 
begin  to  despair  of  ever  redeeming  their  arti- 
cles, these  wretches  offer  them  a slight  pre- 
mium on  their  receipts,  and  thus  gain  the 
right  to  redeem  at  a small  price  goods  which 
they  can  sell  for  three  times  as  much.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  or  conse- 
quences of  the  Mont-de-pi6te  system.  The 
surrender  of  a reconnaissance  is  a trifling  mat- 
ter in  itself,  but  it  often  implies  a sacrifice 
which  no  amount  of  money  can  measure. 

The  Mont-de-ptete  is  made  the  innocent 
accessory  in  two  species  of  fraud.  One  is 
the  reception  of  stolen  goods,  and  the  other 
is  the  reception  of  bankrupt  stock.  The 
former  is  comparatively  rare,  owing  to  the 
precautions  taken,  and  the  risk  incurred  by 
the  thief.  The  other  is  more  successfully 
practiced  : at  certain  seasons,  when  failures 
are  more  common,  the  business  attains  start- 
ling proportions.  The  first  resort  of  a small 
trader,  when  he  sees  failure  staring  him  in 
the  face,  is  to  get  as  much  of  his  property 
as  possible  in  the  Mont-de-pi6t6  before  the 
crash  comes,  so  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
which  may  be  seized  for  his  creditors.  If 
the  officials  at  tilt  Mont-de-pi6te  do  not  know 
the  person,  they  can  only  suspect ; and  they 
generally  do  suspect  one  who  brings  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  new  goods.  Their  safe- 
guards are  two  rules : one  forbids  the  issuing 
of  more  than  two  receipts  to  one  person  on 
the  same  day ; the  other  requires  the  publi- 
cation in  a bulletin  of  lists  of  new  goods 
which  have  been  pawned.  Thus  the  bank- 
rupt can  not  dispose  of  a very  great  quantity 
of  his  goods  if  his  creditors  are  sharp.  The 
last  rule  was  only  adopted  last  spring,  and 
was  called  forth  by  an  astounding  increase 
in  the  sort  of  business  described. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  success 
with  which  the  Mont-de-pi6te  fulfills  its 
mission.  This  will  be  esteemed  great  or  lit- 
tle according  as  it  compares  with  one’s  ex- 
pectations ; but  it  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  the  pious  purpose  of  the  enterprise 
has  been  observed  in  all  its  original  purity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs is  essentially  secular  and  selfish.  The 
positions  which  it  affords  are  scrambled  for, 
and  enter  into  political  calculations,  as  thor- 
oughly as  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the 
service,  and  it  pays  large  dividends.  The 
estimates  on  articles  submitted  are  shame- 
fully low,  and,  in  fact,  would  make  the  most 
, usurious  pawnbroker  blush.  But  the  Mont- 
! de-pi6te  offers  absolute  security  to  its  pa- 
| trons,  and  having  a monopoly  of  business  and 
I an  intelligible  system  which  never  varies,  it 
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And  wWl  'ttiH  vrw^eiU  moon,  tiio  yrt*it  dmx#dltu;, 
■Pt*v  o’er  bttf  fctce  >the  tnrfdlh  of  tile  tes, 
tts  Jhe  r?pi  stterta*,  *tmwz  tending 
JUw  dune  Dio  Vi^ii  10  UI&. 

Mf«  of  -nay-  life!  iihiv  rjiji  i ever  render 
The  Jnti  HV^e^.  ^jejiAin^  sadly  thu*  euuv«yed  - 
3U*"  ftiH  heftf^li/i^akicgly  tender, 

That  through  tiie  ctuieaOo  Atrayjwl  ? 

O that  the  pfjKSte&fc,  wlur  with  magic  lyre 
5u»t\g  l&al  ^ioc%>dth^^rs!  S»T«?  her  Ur  Panic 
Had^  her  fierce  poetic  fire 

Into  ^bapttemal  flaraei:5 

Th&t  tie,  I$io,  by  %ha  far  Egyptian  river — 

Tha  pdgttiil  wutstupJfil  from  western  aborts — 
(■aught  the  grand  iiiKplrnUon  which  former 
Thu  eiiuHglu  roitmi  It  pours, 

Again  bad  itetimed,  and  again  revealing 
Tim  is*  fer tropic  ftimufief  tJt  the  soui, 

Hud  tna/le  tWlishrttoo , re&ohm t with  feeling, 
Beyond  my  poor  cuutroU 


roiidof-ft,  on  Hi«  whr>l«,  a nvwiw  wliicD  cmgH 
ufA  Jt*  te  * grj&aV  hww^ 

tioij,  which  >>}\£ht  Ke  imp‘<W^iL  bub  -whtek 
in  vlrvulf  ti  xAsi  m^wre:iu*iHX  on  ife  ^yhtmu 

whicl*;  ;/  * N . \ ;V  * . \ *' 

■ 


When  Uh-*wUd  North  'wind,  by  the  aim  endian  toi, 
Seek*  the  fair  South;  m lover  .Wpty'e  shrine, 

It  bears  the  HH>ku&4:  «£  tty*  sorfcVi w-hap  oied, 
OlGpxny,  Hturm-I^Uni  Thm 

TheywTi»*s  o t ocean  ntfch  ttu?  miawtn, 

Piir  svidbnj  seawanJ  fnmi  the  wintry  main; 

They  roll  it  0*1  6'er  w^cIh^  vast  cud  dreuiy 


SONG  OF  THE  PALM. 

Wnu)  in  it e nature,  on  U were  0 tokuo 
Bam  id  the  siiueUlue  and  jt^e  sUm  and  aeo 
fijrufcd  ab  a passion,  felt,  bat  nur,er  epoken* 
toady  and  proud  and  free. 

Fat  when  the  Maker  aat  its  crown  ut  beapty, 

And  for  its  boine  ujirend  nttt  the  torrid  tiny, 
Artsigrdng  ftnr.o  each  It^  plae^  and  dhty, 
lie*  made  the  Thlm  a kJcg'. 

J^i  when  in  reverie  t look  and  listen, 

HaU  dream -like  dlnata  wUblu  my  pinjw»fve  tniiul, 
Why  in  the  win  \\»  hnhndioa*  glc-ain  and  glia  ten, 
And  burp  ay  Use  bent  Upj 

Wh  Wh Afi  iltt*  ww-wavas,  heralding  thok  tidings, 
(-oiae  routing  the  aliorv  MUi  cr^stf  ot  down, 
la  grnro  juxoptow  0/  teit  a»ul  e<mfl(llngt} 

JthiQus  Ua  arowu  ', 

AVhy  in  the  death-1|k£  calmB  or  rfight  and  morning 
Ua  rtaedrs  ol  t&e  m\i} 

Bat  ever  Itotebith^ *? ;iit ^ abieniii  wfe/idhg 
A iinmtrn  heart  mas  thriii  i < 

And  ftlao  why  ir  $Ps}W*  In  h}h&y  jvow. 

By  ihkmd  da?ctt  vx  itW  i«ui  peintbofy; 

Or  huhitcif  tbo  the  fiiouwtaih  graces 

VPh«s*  oaglet  pnmdly  *oAi.  • ( v . * • 

it  is  a ?tn*c  or  kine%*  ihoUBon, 

Of  royal  b^hty  and  ^dcnanlluy 
Precialtning  from  the  earbo&t  cmation 
The  yosye/ oml  pride  of  tAc^i 

Wttfetf;  nA*  id  most  nnbued  it  wHh  a 
And  tnadt  it  aenH»irjt,  a 

With  41m  ppreeption  that  it  migid  inherit 
An  iruiuorfcitity. 

' 

The  tit  JdnMilp  thi h*  so  near  converging, 
lr  fo  xufti  bbra'ngj^  O hovt  nf  mfetb  that  T. 

WnUk  kUrs*  were  tshining  and  old  uct'fth  ratgiog, 
i^hohid  intercut  a aigK 

U fell  a^iphing  when  the  (aud  wind,  dying, 
flad  ki^ea  the  fmplc  rd£hJ  * f°!,d  adurti^ 

Ttxs  «»Urr j prrtw  an  her  wartti  haaom  lying 
Within  the  >wutliefn  view. 


With  intinHe  retrain, 

Until  on  coral  .iboroB,  w»n>rc  endi*w  summer 
Uanga  golden  banners  rtMind  her  qu^mly  throne, 

The  I^Uot  -Uiifnde  lilt?  weary  Ajjlrit  roamer 
With  tc»vi%  rv^iHiihiivc  moan. 

The  aeu-gtap«  hznrv  B,  and  the  Inah  bwiana, 
hi  tl»e  j»wect  indoiemje  of  their  repose; 

The  friu.gtpiuiol,  like  a crowned  aultana ; 

Tltd  paasioB-ftoWi',  tuse; 

And  the  flprcc  ttot  in  lito  dtixktsorne  lair, 

Deep  hid  uwny  bonuHth  thu  bamboo-tree  ; 

AD  the  wild  hahUtaiia  of  eurth  and  air, 

Aiid  of  the  slni-p  big  msa. 

H throws  a wpell  of  diidnce  m mthrulllhg, 

So  t>nsttthl(^  and  iuletwe  aud  mysticid. 

Nut  the  deirp  hush  of  akien  when  *3tai^  are  fiilllag 
Uau  fill  the  eool  ho  falL 

A death  in  life!  A calm  so  dGfcp  and  brooding 
It  floods  the  heart  with  an  cxaWtiu  path; 

Brimming  with  joy,  vet  fearfully  ferelxAUug 
The  drejdfui  hurricaou 

Pfiillovel  fly  hftppinoBet  yidd  ail  i hings  mof  tall 
Fate,  wkh  (lie  living,  hath  my  email  lot  caafc 

To  dwell  beside  liJee,  Palm  ! Beyi^nd  death’a  portal, 
well  my  fctaep  at  lost  I 

Pop  I da  Iotp  lhe»  with  n tmC-love  pflasian. 

Morn,  ntKui,  and  night  thou  art  forever  grandL 

Type  at  4 glory  God  alone  may  faahioc 
WiliUu  the  hammer  Iktnd, 

Shfh  not,  O T*h;>  l i&w  yiot  the  final  hour. 
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MART  QUEEN  OF  SOOTS. 


M.isY  qvtZM  or  soots.* 


OF  all  unsolved  problems  of  history  there  is 
none  more  perplexing,  none  more  seem- 
ingly insoluble,  than  that  afforded  by  the  ca- 
reer and  character  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Time  has  done  nothing  to  detract  from  the 
peculiar  witchery  of  her  charms,  or  the  ro- 
mantic interest  which  attaches  to  her  strange 
adventures.  Her  admirers  are  an  enthusi- 
astic three  centuries  removed  from  her  as 
were  those  who  fell  beneath  the  peculiar 
spell  of  her  presence  — a spell  which  few 
were  ever  able  wholly  to  resist.  The  con- 
troversy which  waged  about  her  while  she 
lived  continues  as  hot,  and  almost  as  hitter, 
over  her  grave.  History  can  come  no  near- 
er a verdict  than  could  her  own  contempo- 

• The  numerous  portrait*  ascribed  to  this  princes* 
are  a*  various  and  dteeiroflar  as  the  circumstance  of 
her  life,  and  have  excited  almost  a*  much  doubt  and 
controversy  aa  the  disputed  points  of  her  history,  agree- 
ing only  in  representing  her  as  eminently  beautiful 
The  picture  which  has  furnished  the  plate  before  as 
has  been  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  from  Time 
immemorial  to  the  mansion  of  Dal ma hoy,  the  princi- 
pal seat  in  Scotland  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  On  tlu* 
upper  part  of  it  is  inscribed,  “Mary  Queeu  of  Scot*: 
said  to  have  been  pointed  during  her  confinement  In 
Loc Woven  Caatle  ;n  and  the  earl  who  at  present  pos- 
sesses it  states  that,  according  to  a tradition  in  hia 
lordship’s,  family,  it  was  once  the  property  of  George 
Douglas,  the  liberator  of  Mary,  and  that  it  passed  from 
him  to  his  eminent  relation,  James,  fourth  Earl  of 
Morton,  with  whose  posterity  it  remains  to  the  present 
day. 


raries.  It*  only  answer,  like  theirs, 
is,  W e can  not  agree. 

This  eon  trove  ray  is  not  a purely 
personal  one;  if  it  had  been,  if 
would  have  been  neither  so  bitter 
nor  so  prolonged.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Reformation  was  a bat- 
tle, sometimes  theological,  some- 
times diplomatic*  sometimes  mili- 
tary; but,  under  Luther,  Coligni, 
and  Wajsingham,  always  a battle. 
The  era  of  Mary's  life  was  the 
March  mouth  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, in  which  summer  and  winter 
contended  for  the  mastery.  In 
England  the  reformed  religion,  de- 
spite the  check  it  received  from 
Bloody  Mary,  had  become  the  dom- 
inant religion  of  the  state;  but 
Rome  still  held  the  allegiance  of 
a huge  minority  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's subjects,  and  did  not  give 
over  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
lost  “jewel  of  the  seas’’  till  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armada 
in  1588.  In  Franco  Rome  con- 
trolled the  court,  but  not  the  na- 
tion ; nor  did  Protestants  abandon 
all  hope  of  redeeming  the  birth- 
place of  Calvin  and  Farel  until 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  1572.  Scotland,  midway  between  these 
two  contending  kingdoms,  was  their  battle- 
ground. French  and  Euglish,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  struggled  in  a hitter  war  of  ex- 
termination to  possess  her — a war  which  only 
ceased  with  the  death  of  both  Queen  Mary 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Mary  was  at  once  French  and  Catholic. 
Her  most  intimate  advisers  were  always 
French;  French  literature  afforded  her  fa- 
vorite recreation  ; French  habits  were,  as  far 
as  possible,  domesticated  in  her  Scot  ch  court ; 
and  the  French  language,  was  almost  uni- 
formly employed  by  her  in  her  confidential 
correspondence*  And  with  all  her  fickleness, 
her  attachment  to  her  Church  never  wa- 
vered. Strive  hard  as  she  might  to  imitate 
the  example  of  her  unconscionable  raotber- 
in-lnw, Catherine  de’  Medici,  and  hold  an  even 
balance  between  the  contending  religions  till 
the  time  came  to  strike  for  victory,  she  nev- 
er could  be  otherwise  than  a partisan — al- 
ways a devoted,  though  never  a blind  one. 
Thus  while  she  lived  it  was  the  Interest  of 
one  faction  to  destroy  and  of  the  other  to  de- 
fend her.  Since  her  death  it  has  been  equal- 
ly the  interest  of  Roman  Catholics  to  canon- 
ize her  as  a martyred  saint,  and  of  Protest- 
ants to  justify  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned her  to  the  block. 
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Thus  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  at- 
tempt to  tell  correctly  the  story  of  her  ca- 
reer, or  analyze  aright  her  character,  are  very 
great.  The  student  of  history  finds  no  im- 
partial witnesses ; few  in  her  own  time  who 
are  not  ready  to  tell  and  to  believe  about  her 
the  most  barefaced  lies  which  will  promote 
their  own  party.  During  her  life  she  was 
calumniated  and  eulogized  with  equal  au- 
dacity. Since  her  death  the  same  curiously 
contradictory  estimates  of  her  character  have 
been  vigorously  maintained — by  those,  too, 
who  have  not  their  judgment  impaired  by 
the*  prejudices  which  environed  her.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  assured  that  she  was 
44  the  most  amiable  of  women “ the  upright 
queen,  the  noble  and  true  woman,  the  faith- 
ful spouse,  and  affectionate  mother ;”  41  the 
poor  martyred  queen “ the  helpless  victim 
of  fraud  and  force ;”  an  44  illustrious  victim 
of  state-craft,”  whose 44  kindly  spirit  in  pros- 
perity and  matchless  heroism  in  misfortune” 
award  her  44  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
aunals  of  her  sex.”  On  the  other,  we  are  as- 
sured, by  men  equally  competent  to  judge, 
that  she  was  “a  spoiled  beauty;”  “the  her- 
oine of  an  adulterous  melodrame ;”  44  the  vic- 
tim of  a blind,  imperious  passion an  44  apt 
scholar”  in  44  the  profound  dissimulation  of 
that  school  of  which  Catherine  de’  Medici 
was  the  chief  instructor 44  a bad  woman, 
disguised  in  the  livery  of  a martyr,”  having 
“ a proud  heart,  a crafty  wit,  and  indurate 
mind  against  God  and  His  truth  “ a bold, 
unscrupulous,  ambitious  woman,”  with 44  the 
panther’s  nature — graceful,  beautiful,  ma- 
lignant, untamable.” 

Endeavoring  to  keep  clear  of  the  dust  of 
this  famous  controversy,  we  propose  in  this 
article  to  give  the  reader — as  far  as  may  be 
done  in  the  compass  of  a few  pages — the 
benefit  of  that  light  which  modern  research 
among  old  manuscripts  and  court  records 
and  long-buried  correspondence  has  thrown 
upon  this  never-to-be-settled  problem  of  his- 
tory.* 

* Mr.  Fronde,  in  his  History  of  England , writes  al- 
most as  a public  prosecutor  of  the  Scottish  queen,  and 
sometimes  sacrifices  historical  accuracy  to  dramatic 
effect  Mr.  James  Meline,  in  his  Mary  Queen  qf  Scots 
and  her  latest  English  Historian , assails  Froude  very 
bitterly,  and  shows  him  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  mi- 
nor details;  but  hiB  own  intense  partisanship  unfits 
him  for  the  office  of  a critic,  and  he  entirely  fails  in  his 
endeavor  to  neutralize  the  general  effect  of  Froude’s 
narrative.  Mr.  Hosack  is  an  Edinburgh  barrister,  and 
in  his  Mary  Queen  qf  Scots  and  her  A censers  writes 
in  such  a vein  as  would  befit  him  were  he  indeed 
earning  a lawyer’s  fee  by  a lawyer’s  service.  For  a 
brief,  but  it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  partisan, 
account  of  Mary  and  her  times  the  reader  can  find 
nothing  better  than  MacKenzie's  History  qf  Scot- 
land, which  is  a model  compendium  of  history,  as 
graphic  as  it  is  concise;  and  for  a full  and  painstak- 
ing, but  somewhat  heavy  narrative,  covering  the  same 
ground,  he  will  find  nothing  so  reliable  and  so  impar- 
tial as  Burton’s  History  qf  Scotland , which  even  Hos- 
ack  praises.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  add  that  our 
statements  in  this  article  are  not  taken  at  second  hand 
from  any  of  these  historians ; but  that  we  have  verified 


August  19,  1561.  A fog  such  as  might 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a portrait  for 
Dickens’s  famous  opening  chapter  in  Bleak 
House . “ The  thickest  mist  and  most 
drenching  rain  men  remembered  ever  to 
have  seen.”  A fog  so  thick  that  the  very 
cannon  in  the  harbor  boom  with  a muffled 
sound,  and  the  peal  of  bells  from  the  Edin- 
burgh churches  sounds  ominously,  as  if  it 
rang  out  the  funeral  knell  of  the  young 
queen.  Such  is  the  day  that  greets  French 
Mary  when  she  lands  on  Scottish  shores. 
Better  far  for  her  had  not  this  fog  hid  her 
squadron  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  her  roy- 
al cousin.  Better  that  she  had  fallen  then 
into  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth  than  to 
have  become  her  wretched  prisoner  seven 
years  later,  shorn  of  that  good  name  which 
is  woman’s  chief  protection  — always  and 
every  where  her  best  “ safe-conduct.” 

/ French  Mary  we  have  called  her  — for 
French  she  really  was,  though  Scotch  in 
birth.  She  had  made  her  bed  on  deck  when 
she  embarked  at  Calais,  and  had  lain  there 
all  night,  watching  the  receding  shore  till 
the  darkness  wholly  veiled  it,  and  rising 
with  the  morning  dawn  to  get  a farewell 
glimpse  of  her  beloved  France  before  sepa- 
ratiqg  from  it  forever.  French  she  was  in 
heart  and  sympathy,  and  by  her  mother’s 
blood,  and,  with  all  her  disguises,  never  dis- 
guised that  from  herself  or  others.  If  she 
were,  indeed,  a saintly  queen,  she  did  not 
come  of  a family  which  was  prolific  in 
saints.  Her  paternal  grandmother  was  that 
English  Margaret  whose  unwomanly  lust 
was  not  even  hid  beneath  a womanly  re- 
serve—“ an  ignorant,  deceitful,  low-minded, 
odious  woman;”  drying  her  widow’s  teais 
in  three  months  to  marry  the  handsome  Earl 
of  Angus ; divorcing  him  after  two  years  to 
marry  her  paramour,  Stewart  of  Avondale ; 
and  in  nine  or  ten  years  later  seeking  a new 
divorce  that  she  might  return  to  her  first 
love ; as  treacherous  to  her  nation  as  to  her 
husbands;  selling  information  and  herself 
to  the  English  government,  and  for  poor 
wages  too ; and  at  the  last  paying  the  pen- 
alty all  traitors  pay  in  universal  neglect  and 
contempt.  This  Margaret’s  Bon,  James  V., 
was  Mary’s  father,  of  whom  we  can  say 
nothing  worse  than  that  he  was  a genuine 


them— as  far  as  our  American  libraries  permit— by  an 
examination  of  the  original  sources.  Neither  Buchan- 
an nor  Knox  is  of  the  slightest  value  in  the  investi- 
gation of  this  historical  problem,  and  Hume  is  little 
better.  Miss  Strickland  sees  the  whole  story  through 
the  Atmosphere  of  a tender  and  charitable  woman’s 
sympathies.  Tytler  and  Robertson  both  contain  valua- 
ble documents.  The  chief  authorities,  however,  for 
an  original  investigation  are,  Keith,  who  gives  the 
original  documents  in  extenso— whose  history  Is,  in- 
deed, little  else  than  a running  commentary  on  them; 
Mary  StuarVs  Letters , of  which  there  are  one  or  two 
editions,  both  in  French  and  English ; and  HowelVs 
State  Trials , which  contain  in  full  the  depositions 
and  confessions  of  those  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Both  well,  actually  perpetrated  the  murder  of  Damley. 
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Stuart,  and  nothing  better  than  that  he  was 
perhaps  the  best  of  them.  Vigorous  in  ex- 
ecution, but  vacillating  in  purpose  ; brave, 
but  both  false  and' fickle;  condescending  to 
the  people,  yet  as  one  who  has  contempt  for 
them ; of  good  understanding,  but  of  degen- 
erate morals ; rebelling  against  the  control 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  only  to  resign  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churchmen  — he  died  at  the  last  broken- 
hearted, because  on  the  eve  of  battle  desert- 
ed by  his  rebellious  army. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  his  only  legitimate 
child,  inherited  from  him  the  throne,  and 
with  it  a sorry  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
marriage  tie.  It  is  significant  of  the  credi- 
bility of  contemporaneous  history  that  this 
man,  who  maintained  a Scotch  harem  with 
four  noble  wives,  and  left  half  a dozen  ille- 
gitimate children  of  rank,  besides  no  man 
knows  how  many  unknown  bastards,  should 
be  written  down  as  the  most  exemplary  and 
virtuous  of  monarchs. 

By  her  father  Mary  was  a Stuart ; on  her 
mother’s  side  she  belonged  to  the  Lorraines 
of  France — a family  as  unscrupulous  as  it 
was  daring.  It  was  her  uncle,  the  chival- 
rous Duke  of  Guise,  who,  coming  one  day 
upon  a congregation  of  Protestants,  met  for 
worship,  and  opening  fire  upon  them,  when 
the  poor,  unarmed  martyrs  broke  through 
the  roof,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  them 
down  with  their  shot,  “ as  one  brings  down 
pigeons,”  his  lady  looking  on  and  hugely  en- 
joying the  exciting  sport.  It  was  her  other 
uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whom  Pius 
V.  nicknamed  the  “ Ultramontane  Pope,”  and 
who  signalized  his  devotion  to  the  Church 
by  holding  at  one  time  no  less  than  fourteen 
sees,  bishoprics,  and  abbeys,  and  managing 
with  great  economy  to  live  very  comfortably 
on  the  paltry  income  of  300,000  francs  which 
they  annually  brought  him.  “He  is  not 
much  beloved,”  says  a contemporary ; “ he 
is  far  from  truthful,  naturally  deceitful  and 
covetous,  but  full  of  religion.”  The  sister  of 
these  Lorraines,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  mother 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  has  been  scarcely 
less  bitterly  condemned  and  no  less  highly 
eulogized  than  her  daughter.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  estimate  of  her 
character  than  that  of  Robertson : “ Mary 
of  Guise  possessed  the  same  bold  and  aspir- 
ing spirit  whfch  distinguished  her  family ; 
but  in  her  it  was  softened  by  the  female 
character,  and  accompanied  with  great  tem- 
per and  address.” 

This  was  the  “ martyred  queen’s”  lineage. 
Her  education  was  even  less  adapted  to  de- 
velop saintly  qualities.  Probably  about  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  would  be 
chosen  to  educate  a saint  would  be  Cathe- 
rine de’  Medici  of  infamous  memory.  And 
Catherine  de’  Medici  was  Mary’s  custodian. 
This  woman,  who  deliberately  debauched 
her  own  sons  that  she  might  better  manage 


them,  was  not,  we  may  imagine,  overscru- 
pulous  in  her  counsels  to  the  young  girl 
who  was  her  most  dreaded  and  hated  rival. 
Probably  the  last  school  where  one  would 
choose  to  send  a susceptible  maiden  to  learn 
lessons  of  purity  would  be  the  court  of 
France  in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  it 
was  in  the  court  of  France  Mary  spent  the 
most  susceptible  years  of  her  life — from  six 
to  nineteen.  Certainly  the  last  custodians 
of  the  conscience  which  a modern  would 
choose  would  be  those  Jesuit  fathers — Vas- 
quez,  Escobar,  Mendoza,  for  example — who 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  by  their  casuistry, 
and  under  color  of  religion,  fraud,  forgeTy, 
falsehood,  murder ; and  whose  teachings,  be- 
fore they  were  counteracted  by  the  protests 
of  such  believers  as  Pascal,  and  such  heretics 
as  Luther,  brought  forth  their  fruit  in  the 
assassination  of  William  of  Orauge  and  of 
Coligni,  and  in  the  wholesale  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  And  it  was  these  fathers, 
and  their  apt  disciple  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  were  the  keepers  of  Mary’s  con- 
science. 

A virtuous  queen  she  may  have  been — 
ingenuous  she  certainly  was  not.  An  apt 
scholar  in  this  school  of  Jesuitism  she  ear- 
ly proved  herself  to  be,  not  unworthy  her 
birth  and  costly  education.  Landing  at 
Leith  in  the  year  1561,  she  is  a charming 
young  widow  of  nineteen.  Three  years  be- 
fore she  had  married  Francis  II.  of  France. 
And  never  a blush  of  secret  shame  mantled 
her  maiden  cheek  when  she  signed  the  treaty 
which  the  Scotch  commissioners  brought  her 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  jealous  of  foreign  interference ; 
never  a hint  from  which  shrewd  diplomates 
could  guess  that  fifteen  days  before  she  had 
signed  away  the  kingdom  to  the  crown  of 
France,  annulling  beforehand  whatever  sol- 
emn promise  to  the  contrary  she  might  make 
to  her  own  most  beloved  and  trusting  sub- 
jects. So  young,  so  fair,  and  yet  so  false ! 

It  is  a turbulent  kingdom  that  greets  fair 
Mary  with  its  rude  but  nevertheless  cordial 
welcome.  It  has  had  enough  of  regencies, 
and  hopes  for  incoming  peace  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  sovereign  to  her  throne — peace 
that  no  sovereign  could  give  the  distracted 
nation.  Diplomacy  has  secured  the  court 
to  the  French  and  Catholic  faction.  The 
wooing  of  Henry  VIII.  has  been  more  like 
an  attempt  at  rape  than  like  a courtship, 
and  has  neither  inspired  affection  nor  awak- 
ened fear.  But  the  Reformation  has  secured 
already  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  the 
era  when  kings  and  courts  really  reign  has 
already  passed  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — a 
fact  the  Stuarts  will  never  comprehend.  Be- 
tween court  and  people  stand  a “ turbulent 
and  treacherous  nobility,”  not  troubled  over- 
much with  religion  of  any  sort,  but  so  far 
Protestant  as  this,  that  they  will  never  suf- 
fer the  estates  and  the  political  power  with 
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which  the  Reformation  has  endowed  them  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  again. 
To  hold  an  even  balance  between  these  con- 
flicting interests  requires  rare  statesman- 
ship, and  a rare  statesman  is  happily  at 
Mary’s  side  to  do  it. 

In  all  the  controversies  in  which  James 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  was  subsequently  in- 
volved, with  all  the  accusations  heaped  upon 
him  by  those  who  could  defend  the  sister 
only  by  defaming  the  half-brother,  it  is  no- 
ticeable that  his  chastity  never  was  im- 
pugned, and  his  ability  never  denied.  He 
was  either  a great  statesman  or  a consum- 
mate politician.  Which,  we  shall  leave  the 
course  of  this  narrative  to  indicate.  Under 
his  administration  three  years  pass,  on  the 
whole,  happily  and  peacefully  away.  Even 
sturdy  and  surly  old  John  Knox  relents  a 
little  in  Mary’s  presence,  and  half  retracts 
his  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  mon- 
strous Regimen  of  Women.  The  attempt  to 
prohibit  her  private  mass  proves  a fail- 
ure. The  old  Scotch  divines  rebuke  the 
French  fashions — masquerades,  dancing  sa- 
tyrs, unseemly  coquetries,  wherein  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  robe  themselves  in  male  at- 
tire, leading  now  and  then  to  some  public 
scandals;  but  the  people  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  deaf  as  the  court  to  their  exhorta- 
tions. The  court  has  promised  sacredly  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  Protestant  faith  and  wor- 
ship, and  no  Protestant  can  ask  more.  Per- 
secutions cease.  There  are  no  more  “ black 
lists,”  or  French  invasions,  or  hideous  human 
bonfires.  No  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
modern  liberalism  can  complain  that  Mary 
demands  for  herself  the  same  privilege  which 
she  accords  to  her  subjects — **  that  of  wor- 
shiping God  according  to  her  own  creed.” 
One  would  like  to  think  sincere  all  her  prot- 
estations that  she  has  no  thought  of  intro- 
ducing again  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  re- 
lighting the  fires  of  persecution  which  so 
lately  illumined  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
with  their  hideous  glare.  But  her  Protest- 
ant subjects  put  not  overmuch  faith  in  them. 
Was  it  strange  ? James’s  legacy  to  his  king- 
dom was  a “ black  list”  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  heretics,  persons  of  property 
and  wealth,  who  had  been  singled  out  to  be 
Cut  off  by  a sort  of  Bartholomew  massacre  at 
a blow.  No  wonder  they  were  suspicious  of 
the  daughter.  John  Knox,  surrendering  to 
Mary  of  Guise  twenty  years  before,  on  pledge 
of  no  other  penalty  than  expatriation,  had 
paid  for  his  untimely  confidence  by  two 
years  in  the  French  galleys.  It  would  have 
been  strange  had  he  not  learned  at  the  oars 
the  meaning  at  least  of  one  text — ■“  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes.”  Let  charity  believe 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  honest  in  her 
liberalism : let  it  not  wonder  that  the  Prot- 
estant leaders  were  suspicious  of  it.  “ No 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,”  had  al- 
ready passed  into  a Jesuit  proverb. 


So  long,  at  all  events,  as  James,  Earl  of 
Murray,  is  at  the  head  of  the  government 
there  is  no  danger,  for  he  is  a stanch  Prot- 
estant, and  not  a Both  well  nor  an  Earl  of  Ar- 
ran to  be  used  by  men  more  cunning  than 
himself.  So  the  nation  rests  in  tolerable 
peace,  trusting  in  Murray  rather  than  in 
Mary,  and  suffering  her  mass,  though  al- 
ways under  protest,  so  long  as  she  suffers 
herself  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels.  But 
of  this  kind  of  compromise  the  Holy  Mother 
Church  is  always  impatient.  And  though 
there  is  no  papal  legate  at  the  court  of  Edin- 
burgh, Rome  does  not  lack  for  envoys — 
shrewd  ones,  too.  Of  these  the  chief  is  an 
Italian,  David  Rizzio.*  He  enters  her  serv- 
ice as  a musician  soon  after  she  goes  to  Scot- 
land ; is  promoted  to  the  office  of  valet  de 
chambre;  becomes  her  private  secretary; 
conducts  all  her  private  and  secret  corre- 
spondence; becomes  eventually  the  power 
behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne  it- 
self, usurping  the  very  government.  Chief 
we  have  called  him,  yet  is  he  not  alone. 
The  court  of  Scotland  has  her  representa- 
tives in  foreign  courts,  as  befits  her  dignity ; 
but  her  true  representatives  are  unknown 
to  courtly  fame — Chesein  in  France,  Yaxley 
in  the  Netherlands,  Ranlet  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. So  there  is  an  outer  and  inner  court. 
My  lord  James,  Earl  of  Murray,  is,  indeed,  the 
queen’s  Prime  Minister;  but  this  unknown 
adventurer  from  Piedmont — unknown  be- 
cause he  succeeds  best  while  he  hides  his 
office,  as  his  designs — is  virtually  her  secre- 
tary for  the  foreign  affairs,  and  is  her  most 
confidential  adviser. 

The  Earl  of  Murray  must  be  dismissed. 
No  easy  task,  surely,  but  one  that  art  can 
accomplish.  Who  so  fitting  to  come  be- 
tween sister  and  brother  as  a husband  f 
Queen  Mary  shall  be  married.  It  is  time 
she  laid  off  her  widow’s  weeds.  And  who 
so  fitting  a spouse  as  my  lord  Darn  ley — the 
only  one  who,  when  Elizabeth  dies,  can  com- 
pete with  Mary  for  the  throne  of  England  ? 

So  my  lord  Darnley  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  are  brought  together.  They  meet  in 
Wemyss  Castle,  by  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  is 
a clear  case  of  “ love  at  first  sight.”  Royal 
husbands  not  a few  have  been  proposed  for 
Mary’s  hand ; but  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
them.  “ He  is  the  handsomest  and  best-pro- 
portioned long  man,”  says  Aary,  “I  have 
ever  seen.”  Every  thing  goes  as  Rizzio  and 
the  papal  court  would  have  it.  The  Prot- 


* 44  There  is  now  no  doubt  whatever,”  says  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie,  “ that  he  was  a papal  agent  in  the  pay  and 
confidence  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  his  employers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.” 
Mr.  MacKenzie  does  not  give  his  authority,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  find  any  documentary  confirmation  of 
his  statement  Papal  envoys  of  this  sort,  however, 
are  not  accustomed  to  leave  their  commissions  on  file, 
or  their  correspondence  In  the  national  archives.  The 
evidence  of  his  character  is  chiefly  if  not  wholly  cir- 
cumstantial. 
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again,  and  gets  for  answer  that  44  be  lias 
no  uiind  to  return/’  “1  find  myself/’  he 
says,  shortly  and  almost  contemptuously, 
“ very  well  w here  1 am,  and  so  l purpose  to 
keep  me.”  My  lord  Murray  sees  the  end  of 
all  this  from  the  beginning.  Neither  Mary  s 
tears  nor  Mary’s  threats,  and  she  uses  both 
with  a woman  s consummate  skill, can  wring 
from  him  an  approval  of  the  marriage. 

But  all  his  affectionately  earnest  protests 
are  powerless  to  hinder  it.  Opposition  is 
only  fuel  to  the  flame.  Marry  she  will, 
though  all  the  world  opposes.  Love,  blind 
aa  it  always  is  said  to  be,  for  the  ignoble 
Darnley,  revenge  on  Elizabeth,  whom  Mary 
cordially  hat and  who  hates  her  as  cor- 
dially, and  ambition — the  ambition  to  make 
good  her  claim  to  the  English  throne,  w hich 
since  she  was  a girl  eighteen  years  old  she 
has  never  ceased  to  nourish — all  push  her 
on  to  this  destructive  marriage.  And  Meph- 
istophelea  is  at  her  side  to  remove  every 
obstacle  ami  clear  the  way.  It  is  Rizzio 
w ho  arranges  for  the  first  meeting  between 
Mary  and  Damley,  It  is  Kizzio  who  affects 


estant  interest  takes  fire,  for  Darn  ley  is  a 
Catholic.  It  is  not  less  furious  in  England 
than  in  Scotland ; for  the  uatiou  has  little 
hope  now  that  Queen  Elizabeth  will  ever 
take  a husband,  and  in  absence  of  her  heirs 
the  throne  of  the  united  kingdom  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  this  Catholic  couple.  The 
French  faction  are  only  loss  furious;  for  this 
marriage  will  unite,  as  it  does  forever,  the 
crowns  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  aud  for- 
ever dispel  t he  dream  of  French  and  Scottish 
alliance.  Mary’s  Paris  friends  “ are  in  a mar- 
velous agony  for  the  news  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Scottish  queen  with  Lord  Damley/’ 
and,  if  report  be  true,  when  they  hear  of  it, 
spend  the  night  in  vain  weeping. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  playing 
fast  and  loose,  with  fair  promises  and  fickle 
performance,  finds  herself  no  match  for  the 
cunning  Italian.  Her  owm  kingdom  is 
threatened  with  faction,  and  rumors  of 
Catholic  rebellion,  to  unseat  her  and  place 
her  rival  and  cousin  on  the  empty  throne, 
fill  the  court,  and  the  nation  with  perplexi- 
ty. She  indignantly  summons  Darnley  back 
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, rd/iteb  in  daft  ifo  the  emnifOtf 
' HttHan.  Tin*  -.fuuUv.im 
■Cj  has  ttiily  itRijiiw-cf,  tlie  ijueeut 
liirn.  ijis  ium^f  ftprttw.T 
ure'  of  the  jKXir  ti>uj  wit  if  whom 
Queen  Mar y is  so  iniVitTiAtecl  lias 
awakened  all  her  womanly  'm«Ji£- 
uat  icjrtj.  The  court  it> no  \o:n%t*r 

**afe»  Humor*  are  rite  of  jdanafoc- 
Im  aasaaainafiou.  True  or  Mae, 

they  are  probable  enough  to  moke 

him  avoid  Ifizzio  aim  Fhirnltfy.. 
l The  queen  summons  him  to  cuurJ. 

ami  ut&rs bim  a sufe^mlMcL*  Hut 
ft  Prut miimt*  have*  ie&nmd  to,  look 

BL  with  auspieum  m>  wato-condur^ 

m (mitered  hy  lioinan  Catholic; 

PJ?>  pfinf^Si  Murray  is* 

yv/  Aiek*  am!  eimnut,  come.  '.Sentence: 

of  outlawry  is  pnmommed  a^jtuist 
In  in,  AiVtlie  hate  of  a hot  wom- 
aftViieajrt  J<$  aroused:  1 hatted  the 
I mure  muliy  otto  i been  use  it  tv  as  an  - 
no  rnmL"  Revenge  m sweeter  than 
!.■  j^fiihityoin  £<1  would  rather  lime 
thy  ii-mvu  than  not  bo  reveuged 
'*> ' •’ ;V-  *■  [■■  : upon,  hilur  *bw  i*  Jtoard 
TJo  ra]b  to  arm*.  The  of  tb«  FroV 

esNtAhl  religion  \&  Id*  battidcry.  But  there 
hnr  reftpojriKea.  fie  dispatch^  mes*en 
WQooeh  i^i^teSh&r  the  hrlpysh*?  ha* 
since  promifcecL  ,Shri  feVitatotij  debiyty 
faltoi’H.  Mary  knows  m delay.  >ihe  takes 
the  tiehl  iu  pewtn  Lord  Dari* ley  tides  at 


| How  fnfr  Mnfmya  roMhOtt  was  )u  the  interest  of 
Proh*  tan  ri*m,  arul  tmw  fur  IttsUgHtecl  by  o ttelftsh  am- 
Mtlini,  itredifftouJi  to  tail.  iUs  a aigutOcant  fact  that 
t‘»ttteUian,  th«  FreUefj  emh&**&dpff  interceded  with 
Mary  for  the  rebels,  .felling  hey  Unit  tber  ouly  sought 
wfanit  wt»8  conceded  ti*  tko  tfagneiiotfl  ot  France,  per- 
mission iofo^^^^  In  ptiace  their  own  religious  eibsenr- 
nua c.  Unrfmn.lv,  Bit  And  this  ie  hot  fleven  fears 
lief  ore  tJl  e niadeuitfe  »£  B t Bartholomew. 
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The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  have  at 
length  settled  their  political  controversies, 
and  joined  in  a secret  league  for  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy  by  tire  and  sword ; a league 
of  which  that  Alva  was  the  fouuder  whose 
estimate  of  Protestantism  was  summed  up 
in  the  epigrammatic  saying,  “One  salmon 
is  worth  a multitude  of  frogs;"  a league  of 
which  the  outcome  was  the  Inquisition  in 
Holland,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew in  France.  That  Mary  was  in  hearty 
Sympathy  with  this  league  is  undoubted; 
that  she  was  actually  a party  to  it  is  both 
asserted  and  denied  by  men  behind  the 
scenes  who  had  every  opportuuity  to  know. 
That  a vigorous  Attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
re-establish  the  Catholic  faith  and  worship 
is  certain.  Her  Most  Catholic  Majesty  as- 
sures her  subjects  that  in  any  event  the 
religion  of  the  realm  shall  not  be  interfered 
with.  At  the  same  time  she  writes  to  Pius 
V.  to  congratulate  hi  in  on  the  victories  al- 
ready gained,  and  to  inspire  him  with  hopes 
of  victories  yet  to  come : “ With  the  help  of 
God  and  his  Holiuess,”  she  says,  “she  will 
yet  leap  over  the  wall.”  The  reformed  cler- 
gy are  in  daily  dread.  “ The  preachers  look 
daily  to  have  their  lives  taken  from  them,” 
writes  Randolph  to  Cecil.  He  who  reads 
the  history  of  the  bloody  reign  of  Catholic 
Mary  of  England,  just  preceding,  can  not 
pronounce  the  fears  unfounded. 

The  Italian  singer  is  no  longer  a power 
behind  the  throne?  He  sits  upon  it.  The 
public  papers  and  the  public  coins  are  first 
issued  in  the  name  of  Henry  and  Mary ; then 
in  the  name  of  Mary  and  Henry ; then  the 
public  stjal  is  given  to  Rizzio,  and  with  his 
own  hand  he  signs  and  stamps  the  official 
papers  for  the  king.  There  is  no  access  to 
Mary  but  through  Rizzio : he  who  would 
gain  the  ear  of  the  one  must  buy  the  favor 
of  the  other.  Honor  after  honor  is  heaped 
upon  him.  The  poor  strolling  minstrel  out- 
vies in  wealth  the  richest  noble  of  hereditary 
rank  and  hereditary  estates.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Murray  is  to  be  attainted,  and  his  lands 
given  to  this  Italian  adventurer.  He  who 
cringed  in  his  poverty  bears  his  prosperity 
with  intolerable  haughtiness.  He  rebukes 
the  queen  herself  with  sharp  insolence.  She 
bears  it  with  greater  patience  than  do  her 
nobles.  Wise  advisers  counsel  him  to  be 
cautious.  Secure  in  his  royal  mistress’s  fa- 
vor, he  makes  little  of  the  advice.  He  is 
frequently  closeted  with  her  late  at  night. 
The  king  himself  finds  the  door  barred — 
David  admitted,  himself  shut  out.  Whis- 
pers such  as  no  true  woman  can  afford  to  suf- 
fer circulate  freely,  and  Mary  suffers  them  ; 
ugly  stories,  aptly  illustrated  by  the  saying 
of  a later  day,  that  “ King  James  the  Sixth’s 
title  to  be  called  the  modern  Solomon  was, 
doubtless,  that  he  was  the  son  of  David,  who 
performed  upon  the  harp.” 

History  does  not  justify  these  scandals. 
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Neither  can  it  justify  the  queen  who  suffered 
them.  David  Rizzio  was  not  a man  to  en- 
tertain passion  or  to  inspire  it.  His  power 
over  Mary  was  not  that  which  love  gives. 
It  was  that  of  a Jesuit  father  over  an  obe- 
dient child.  To  Mary,  Rizzio  was  the  pope, 
whose  benediction  he  carried  with  him, 
whose  secret  envoy  he  was. 

But  no  husband  in  such  an  issue  is  apt  to 
weigh  pros  and  cons  nicely,  least  of  all  such 
a man  as  Darnley.  “ Handsome  long  man” 
he  may  have  been ; but  he  carried  all  his 
merits  in  his  face  and  figure.  Stop ! we  do 
him  an  injustice:  he  was  a dextrous  horse- 
man, fond  of  the  hunt,  a good  shot,  skillful 
in  the  somewhat  boisterous  sports  of  his  day 
and  country,  but  that  is  all.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  vain,  egotistical,  insolent,  imperious; 
a man  of  strong  passions,  of  unbridled  lust, 
and  of  weak  brains — “a  vicious  and  pre- 
sumptuous fool.”  As  if  nature  had  not  en- 
dowed him  with  vices  great  and  virta^F 
small  enough,  he  incites  the  one  and  weak- 
ens the  other  by  copious  draughts  of  aqua 
composita — Anglice,  Scotch  wThisky.  Worst  m 
of  all  in  Mary’s  ey  es,  he  is  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  most  dissolute  and  degraded 
women.  In  fact,  despite  his  royalty,  it  was 
not  easy  for  him  to  secure  the  companion- 
ship of  any  other.  So  gradually  coldness 
springs  up  between  Mary  and  her  hnudsome 
husband — coldness  growing  into  estrange- 
ment, estrangement  growing  into  open  and 
bitter  quarrels.  She  abides  him  with  diffi- 
culty ; speaks  of  him,  if  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  day  can  be  trusted,  in 
terms  such  that  “ it  can  not  for  modesty,  nor 
with  the  honor  of  a queen,  be  reported  what 
she  said  of  him.”  Say  what,  she  might,  she 
could  not  say  worse  than  the  truth.  Brute 
that  he  is,  he  stops  just  short  of  actual  vio- 
lence in  his  treatment  of  her.  His  insolence 
grows  so  intolerable  that  his  very  father 
grows  weary  of  it,  and  leaves  the  court.  In- 
triguing nobles  easily  play  the  part  of  Iago 
to  one  who  was  in  heart  any  thing  but  an 
Othello.  A jealous  husband  and  an  unscru- 
pulous nobility  make  a dangerous  foe ; and 
yet  David  sleeps  secure. 

It  is  Saturday  night,  March  9, 1566.  Queen 
Mary  is  in  her  boudoir  in  the  Holyrood  Pal- 
ace. Supper  is  laid  upon  the  table.  Two 
or  three  friends,  among  them  Murray’s  loose 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  are  with  her. 
Rizzio  is  there,  of  course.  The  company  are 
in  high  glee,  and  Rizzio  most  gleeful  of 
them  all.  The  Parliament  has  been  con- 
vened. The  Catholic  bishops  and  abbots 
have  taken  their  seats  in  it  once  more. 
Mary  has  promised  to  do  some  good  “ anent 
the  duld  religion,”  and  the  first  day’s  work 
promises  well.  By  her  personal  presence 
she  has  carried,  on  this  eventful  Saturday, 
the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Murray,  despite 
“ great  reasoning  and  opposition.”  Murray’s 
large  estates  are  ripe  to  drop  into  David’s 
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from  the  room,  patching  hopelessly  at  Mary’s 
bed  as  he  passes  it.  His  last  words  are  a cry 
for  help  borne  back  from  the  anteroom. 

“Madame,  madamcl  save  me,  save  me! 
Justice!  I am  a dead  man !”  Then  a cry 
for  mercy — “ Spare  tny  life  V* 

It  was  meant  to  keep  him  till  morning,  try 
him,  and  hang  him  with  at  least  some  forms 
of  law.  But  a disturbance  is  heard  in  the 
court-yard  below, 

There  is  a fear  of  rescue.  In  the  melee 
George  Douglas  bus  snatched  the  king’s  dag- 
ger from  Damley'a  scabbard.  He  plunges  it 
into  the  unhappy  Italian’s  sick1,  with  the 
words,  “This  is  from  the  king.”  “A  mo- 
ment more  and  the  whole  tierce  crew  were 
on  him,  like  hounds  upon  a mangled  wolf.” 
The  next  morning  fifty-six  wounds  were 
counted  cm  his  person. 

The  assassins  have  the  grace  to  spill  no 
blood  in  the  queen’s  presence.  She  is  slow 
to  believe  what  her  own  heart  tells  her.  She 
is  not  the  woman  to  sit  and  repine  when  hope 
is  left ; and  if  Rizz.in  he  living  she  has  hope 
of  rescue.  She  sends  a maid  to  ascertain 
what  1ms  become  of  him.  The  maid  brings 
back  the  dreadful  tidings — he  is  dead.  “I 
have  seen  him  myself,”  site  says.  It  was 
afterward  remembered  against  the  unhappy 
queen  that  with  strange  fortitude  she  dried 
her  eyes,  saying,  with  marvelous  calmness, 
“No  more  tears — I will  think  upon  a re- 
venge.” It  was  renmrnhered,  too,  that  in 
the  fever  of  that  terrible  moment  she  ut- 


outstretchcd  palm.  All  goes  well,  and  no 
one  dreams  of  t-he  mine  prepared  and  ready 
for  explosion. 

Suddenly  Darn  ley  enters  through  a secret 
door  which  leads  from  his  own  room  below, 
an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  visitor.  He 
throws  himself  by  Mary’s  side,  and  salutes 
tier  with  a kiss.  At  the  same  moment  the 
tapestry  is  thrown  hack.  It  discloses  the 
gaunt  and  ghostly  visage  of  Lord  Rut  liven. 
He  has  risen  from  a sick-bed  to  consum  mate 
this  cruel  crime,  aud  looks  more  like  a ghost 
than  like  a man.  The  queen  demands  the 
meaning  of  the  intrusion.  Dam  ley,  awed 
by  her  mien,  mutters  beneath  his  breath, 
“Ce  n’est  rieu” — “it  is  nothing.”  Ruth- 
veti,  unawed,  cries  for  Rizzio  to  come  forth. 
The  meaning  of  bis  words  is  unmistakable. 
The  queen,  brave  but  defenseless,  springs  to 
her  feet  and  instinctively  throw's  herself  be- 
fore the  Italian.  The  craven  Italian  as  in- 
stinctively easts  himself  behind  her.  Her 
companions,  recovering  from  their  astonish- 
ment , make  at  Rntbven  to  thrust  him  out. 
In  that  instant  his  confederates  appear.  The 
room  is  filled  with  armed  men.  One  holds  a 
pistol  to  Mary’s  breast,  A second  seizes  the 
wretched  Italian.  He  clings  convulsively 
to  Mary’s  dross.  Faldjinsidn  bends  ’back 
his  little  finger  till  he  shrieks  with  pain 
and  lets  go  his  hold.  Darn  ley,  with  a cow- 
ard’s courage,  only  looks  on.  A rope  is  flung 
about  Riz/dos  body — the  rope  that  had  been 
provided  to  hang  him  with.  He  is  dragged 
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tered  ominous  words  to  her  brutal  but  cow- 
ard husband. 

“ You  have  taken  your  last  of  me,  and  your 
farewell,”  she  sjud.  “ I shall  never  rest  till 
I give  you  as  eWrowful  heart  as  I have  at 
this  presen t.”# 

If  this  be  only  a meaningless  burst  of  pas- 
sion, it  soon  subsides.  If  it  is  a deliberate 
resolve,  it  is  quickly  covered.  This  woman 
is  either  the  most  forgiving  of  Christians,  or 
the  most  consummate  of  actors.  Her  reseut- 
ment  has  apparently  faded  before  the  day 
has  dawned.  Her  x>alace  is  guarded.  There 
is  neither  access  nor  egress  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  conspirators.  The  provost 
guard  of  Edinburgh  comes  once  to  her  re- 
lief. Daruley  shouts  from  the  window  that 
all  is  done  by  his  order,  and  the  guard  goes 
home  again.  Murray  suddenly  makes  his 
appearance — the  Murray  whom,  on  that  fa- 
tal Saturday,  Mary  was  striving  to  attaint. 
She  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  almost  with 
the  words  of  Mary  of  old  to  Jesus,  a If  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.” 
The  Murray  whom  her  subsequent  defenders 
have  accused  of  participating  in  this  murder 
lay  not  under  her  suspicion  of  it,  that  is  cer- 
tain. No  contemporary  charged  him  with 
it.  If  guilty,  he  had  the  consummate  state- 
craft to  reap  all  the  advantage  and  shun  all 
the  odium  of  the  crime.  But  he  came  of  a 
family  of  adepts  in  state-craft. 

Sunday  and  Monday  the  queen  gives  all 
her  energies  to  regaining  her  lost  crown  and 
sceptre.  She  is  all  smiles.  Few  men  are 
able  to  resist  her  blandishments.  Darnley 
is  not  one  of  them.  He  would  fain  make  her 
believe  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assassination.  She  succeeds  in  making  him 
believe  that  she  believes  him.  Cozened  into 
the  unnatural  league  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio, 
he  is  coaxed  out  of  it  by  the  assurances  of 
Mary,  and  by  some  pity  left  for  the  wife  so 
soon  to  be  a mother.  At  the  same  time  she 
promises  the  assassins  a free  pardon.  They 
are  suspicious  of  her  promise ; but  they  can 
not  well  refuse  to  receive  it.  A bond  is  drawn 
up  for  her  to*  sign.  Daruley  gives  it  to  her 
Monday  evening.  He  reports  that  it  is  sat- 
isfactory, and  that  it  will  be  returned  with 
her  signature  in  the  morning. 

But  in  the  morning  the  palace  is  empty. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  king  and  queen  have, 
crept  out  together  through  the  wine-vaults 
to  the  broken  tombs  and  demolished  sepul- 
chres in  tBe  ruined  Abbey  of  Holyrood ; aud 
so,  with  a twenty-mile  mad  gallop  across  the 
country  through  the  bright  mooulight,  have 
fled  to  the  gates  of  Dunbar. 


• Meline  calls  in  question  another  threat  reported  by 
Fronde  to  have  been  uttered  at  the  same  time,  yet,  by 
his  own  quotation,  anataina  Fronde’s  interpretation. 
But  this  more  significant  threat  even  Meline  does  not 
can  in  question,  except  in  the  general  way  in  which 
he  accounts  as  questionable  whatever  makes  against 
his  client 


The  confederates  send  post-haste  for  the 
pardon — a bootless  errand.  Instead  there 
comes  the  news  that  the  queen  has  sum- 
' moned  an  army  to  her  standard ; that  it  has 
answered  the  royal  messengers;  that  it  is 
marching  on  Edinburgh.  The  murder  of 
Rizzio  has  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  na- 
tion— the  act  less  than  the  brutal  doing  of  it. 
Knox,  indeed,  declares  it  “ a just  act,  and 
; most  worthy  of  all  praise but  not  even 
Knox  can  breast  the  universal  storm  of  exe- 
cration. In  a week’s  time  the  queen  is  back 
in  Holyrood  again,  and  the  whole  crew  of 
murderers  is  Hying  across  the  border  into 
hospitable  England  — hospitable  in  every 
such  juncture  to  Scottish  traitors. 

In  Hying  to  Dunbar  Castle  Mary  fled  to  the 
dangerous  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Both  well. 
Bold  to  audacity,  with  the  grossness  but  the 
chivalry  of  a border  ruffian,  with  the  vices 
but  the  graces  bred  of  a Continental  educa- 
tion, a man  of  notorious  gallantry — a “glo- 
rious, rash,  and  hazardous  young  man” — the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  affords  a fair  historical  il- 
lustration of  the  sort  of  character  which  was 
born  of  ancient  feudalism,  and  died  with  it 
j — a character  invested  by  song  aud  story 
with  a romance  which  ruthless  history  re- 
fuses to  accord.  To  Mary,  the  devout  Cath- 
olic, his  one  pre-eminent  vice  was  a fierce 
hatred  of  all  ecclesiastics,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestant  to  one  who,  indifferent 
to  all  religion,  feared  neither  God,  man,  nor 
the  devil.  To  Mary,  the  Stuart  and  the  Lor- 
raine, he  possessed  one  pre-eminent  virtue, 
a loyal  devotion  to  his  qneen,  which  stood 
him  in  the  stead  of  religious  faith — a loyalty 
from  which  neither  fear  of  foes  nor  blandish- 
ments of  friends  could  ever  swerve  him.  The 
Earl  of  Bothwell  had  been  the  first  to  at- 
tempt, in  vain,  his  queen’s  rescue  from  Holy- 
rood  on  the  night  of  Rizzio’s  murder.  He 
was  the  first  to  fly  with  his  retainer^o  Dun- 
bar Castle  to  avenge  her  wrong,  mud  he 
rode  triumphantly  at  her  side  when  she  en- 
tered again  the  city  from  which  a week  be- 
fore she  had  been  a fugitive. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  the  family  of 
which  Darnley  came  were  old  foes.  Mary’s 
favor  to  the  earl  boded  but  ill  to  the  husband, 
and  he  knew  it.  Vainly  by  new  treachery 
he  sought  to  retain  the  royal  favor  which 
treachery  had  purchased.  He  publicly  de- 
clared before  the  council  “ that  he  had  never 
counseled,  commanded,  consented  to,  assist- 
ed, or  approved  the  murder  of  Rizzio.”  His 
wrords  were  taken  down  in  writing,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  market  crosses  of  every  town 
in  Scotland.  He  denounced  accomplice  after 
accomplice,  four  at  least  being  high-born 
gentlemen  whose  complicity  never  would 
have  been  suspected  but  for  his  treachery. 
The  conspirators  replied  by  producing  a 
bond  which  he  had  signed  in  common  with 
the  rest  for  this  cruel  business,  and  pro- 
claimed him  a common  liar  throughout  both 
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kingdoms.  At  the  first  the  queen  seems 
really  to  have  forgiven  Darn  ley.  In  a will 
made  just  after  Rizzio’s  death  she  bequeathed 
him  many  jewels,  and,  last  of  all,  their  mar- 
riage ring.  But  this  revelation  of  his  double 
treachery  filled  her  with  loathing,  as  well  it 
might.  With  all  her  faults,  Mary  Stuart  was 
never  treacherous  to  her  friends ; and  this 
double  traitor  she  first  despised,  then  hated 
— hated  the  more  because  he  was  her  hus- 
band. Cast  off  by  the  court,  there  were  none 
left  to  do  him  reverence.  He  wandered  about 
the  country  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  him ; 
execrated  alike  by  Catholic  and  Protestant ; 
unrecognized  by  auy  nobleman  ; despised  by 
the  common  people ; shorn  of  even  the  sem- 
blance of  royalty;  unconsulted  on  any  pub- 
lic business ; finding  but  sorry  recreation  in 
his  old-time  sport,  the  hunt ; exiled  from  all 
reputable  society,  but  without  the  poor  priv- 
ilege of  exiling  himself  from  the  laud  whose 
malediction  rested  so  heavily  upon  him.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  returned  to  England: 
but  just  across  the  border  his  co-conspira- 
tors were  watching  with  deadly  hate  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge. 

It  begins  to  be  hiuted  that  Mary  is  very 
weary  of  her  u handsome  long  man,”  as  well 
she  may  be,  and  would  fain  be  rid  of  him. 
A mysterious  messenger  is  sent,  no  one 
knows  certainly  whither,  but  it  is  rumored 
to  Rome,  to  confer  with  the  pope  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  procuring  a separation.  A letter 
to  Elizabeth  speaks  of  some  secret  service 
in  which  her  assistance  is  wanted.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a divorce  is  openly  discussed  be- 
tween the  queen  and  Bothwell.  But  only 
consanguinity  is  good  Catholic  ground  of 
separation,  and  Mary  will  do  nothing  to  af- 
fect the  rights  of  her  infant  son  just  born. 
Plans  for  Darnley ’s  assassination  are  even 
hinted  at  in  her  presence,  to  which  the  queen 
respon<tt}n  a mild  remonstrance  that  may 
mean  jm  or  no,  as  the  hearer  pleases  to  take 
it.* 

Rumors  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  queen’s 
honor  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  these. 
Bothwell  is  thought  to  be  more  than  mere 
minister  of  state  to  her.  More  she  certain- 
ly is  than  queen  to  him. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mary’s  life  that  sto- 
ries against  which  a fair  reputation  should 
be  a sufficient  defense  stick  to  her  like  burs 
to  a shaggy  coat ; stories  of  unwomanly  in- 
timacy first  with  Chastelar,  then  with  Rizzio, 


• Barton,  Iv.  161.  Meline,  p.  124,  quotes  the  queen's 
reply  to  the  suggestion  of  assassination  as  follows : 
44 1 will  that  you  do  nothing  through  which  any  spot 
may  be  laid  on  my  honor  or  conscience;  and  there- 
fore I pray  you  rather  let  the  matter  be  in  the  state 
that  it  is,  abiding  till  God  of  his  goodness  put  remedy 
thereto.”  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  whether 
this  answer  is  the  indignant  response  of  a pure  woman 
who  vehemently  spurns  the  dark  suggestion  of  her  hus- 
band’s murder,  or  the  non-committal  reply  of  a shrewd 
woman  willing  to  wink  at  the  crime  so  long  as  she  is 
not  made  responsible  for  it 


now  with  Bothwell.  She  is  certainly  care- 
less, if  die  be  not  criminal.  Of  her  affection 
for  her  new  lieutenant-general  she  makes 
no  concealment.  Once  h(|ps  wounded  in  a 
skirmish.  She  rides  twenty  miles  across  the 
country,  comparatively  unattended,  to  sit  by 
bis  sick-bed,  and  then  gallops  as  madly  back 
again — an  nnqueenly  if  not  an  unwomanly 
act.  At  least  so  thinks  John  Knox  and  the 
straiter  sect  of  the  Covenanters. 

The  gulf  between  Darnley  and  the  qneen 
grows  daily  wider.  The  young  prince  is 
christened.  His  father  is  not  at  the  chris- 
tening; whether  for  want  of  welcome  or 
for  want  of  inclination  no  one  very  well 
knows.  One  after  another  the  murderers 
of  Rizzio  are  forgiven,  their*offen8e  forgot1 
ten  ; but  Damley’s  punishment  grows  great- 
er as  theirs  grows  less.  Pardon  is  besought 
by  Huntly,  by  Maitland,  by  Bothwell  for 
Morton.  The  significant  promise  is  made 
to  tho  queen  that  u if  she  will  consent  to 
pardon  Morton  and  his  companions  in  exile, 
means  may  be  found  to  obtain  a divorce  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband.”*  There  is  but 
one  divorce  possible  that  shall  preserve  the 
legitimacy  of  the  son — the  husband’s  death. 
No  explanation  is  offered  or  asked  for.  None 
is  needed.  On  the  24th  of  December  Mor- 
ton’s pardon  is  signed.  On  the  same  day 
Darnley  disappears  from  Stirling  Castle. 

Mr.  Hosack  wonders  why.  And  yet  Mr. 
Hosack  himself  gives  the  deed  drawn  on 
that  same  month  by  the  “ active  tool  of 
Bothwell,”  signed  by  both  master  and  man, 
as  well  as  by  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Maitland, 
for  the  assassination  of  the  “ young  fool  and 
tyrant.”  Fool,  indeed,  the  wretched  Darn- 
ley was ; hut  not  so  great  a fool  as  to  be 
quite  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  Morton’s 
pardon.  The  same  kingdom  could  not  safe- 
ly hold  the  betrayer  and  the  betrayed. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  queen  re- 
stores the  consistorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  States  in  1560.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Kirk  protest  in ’vain  agaiust 
this  stretch  of  imperial  authority.  A com- 
plaisant court  is  needed  by  Bothwell,  a 
Catholic  court  too,  and  Mary  creates  it. 
The  Countess  of  Bothwell  is  a Catholic,  and 
'she  and  her  husband  are  within  the  prohib- 
ited degrees  of  consanguinity.  In  less  than 
six  months  this  court  has  decreed  a divorce 
between  them. 

Meanwhile  Darnley  is  taken  sick.  Poison, 
says  Madam  Riumor.  But  Madam  Rumor 
brings  forth  no  evidence  to  sustain  her 
charge.  Small-pox,  says  the  queen.  Small- 
pox let  us  believe  it.  He  lies  at  Glasgow  at 
the  point  of  death.  So  long  as  he  is  at  tho 
point  of  death  the  queen  suffers  him  to  lie. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  her  reputation  that  she, 


• Hosack,  160. 
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who  can  rid©  twenty  miles  across  the  coun- 
try to  visit  the  wounded  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
can  find  no  time  to  nurse  her  husband  in 
what  men  think  to  be  his  death-hour.  At 
length  the  news  of  his  convalescence  comes 
to  her  ears.  Then  she  hastens  to  his  side. 

Two  years,  two  short  years,  it  is  since  this 
couple  stood  up  in  Holyrood  chapel  and  were 
pronounced, by  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Church, 
of  twain  one  flesh.  These  two  short  years 
have  wrought  a great  change  in  the  “ young 
fool/’  Remorse,  shame,  suffering  of  soul  and 
suffering  of  body,  have  been  his  teachers. 
He  is  thoroughly  humbled ; for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  contrite.  He  throws  himself  into 
his  wife’s  arms  with  unsuspicious  confidence. 

“ I have  done  wrong ; I confess  it,”  he 
cries;  “but  others  besides  me  have  done 
wrong,  and  you  have  forgiven  them,  and  I 
am  but  young.  You  have  forgiven  me  oft- 
en, you  may  say ; but  may  not  a man  of  my 
age,  for  want  of  counsel,  of  which  I am  very 
destitute,  fall  twice  or  thrice,  and  yet  repent 
and  learn  from  experience  f Whatever  I 
have  done  wrong,  forgive  me ; I will  do  so 
no  more.” 

With  all  the  love  of  which  such  a nature 
is  capable  poor  Damley  loved  his  wife ; a 
love  that,  purified  by  suffering,  might  have 
been  redeemed  and  made  worthy  of  a better 
woman. 

“ Take  me  back  to  you,”  he  cries ; “ let 
me  be  your  husband  again,  or  may  I never 
rise  from  this  bed.  Say  that  it  shall  be  so. 
God  knows  I am  punished  for  makiug  my 
God  of  you — for  having  no  thought  but  of 
you.” 

It  shall  be  so.  The  dead  shall  bury  their 
dead.  There  shall  be  no  separation.  For 
the  very  purpose  of  this  reconciliation  Mary 
has  come  to  Glasgow. 

“ She  will  love  him  and  use  him  as  her 
husband;”  to  this  she  pledges  anew  her 
troth,  and  gives  him  her  hand  upon  it.  And 
he  is  content.  All  that  he  has  heard  of  the 
conspiracy  against  him  he  reveals  to  her. 
His  confidence  is  absolute. 

The  first  plan  is  to  go  to  Craigmillar.  But 
it  is  a lonely  spot;  Darnley  objects;  the 
queen  yields;  Edinburgh  is  substituted.  On 
the  30th  of  January  the  royal  couple  reach 
the  capital  together. 

They  do  not  go  to  the  palace,  but  stop  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  close  to  the  city 
wails.  Here  a little  house  has  been  pre- 
pared' for  them.  It  belongs  to  Robert  Bal- 
four, brother  of  the  man  who  drew  the  deed 
for  Darn  ley’s  destruction.  Darnley  remon- 
strates. The  queen  easily  overcomes  his 
protests,  if  not  his  fears.  “ It  is  not  safe  to 
take  him  to  Holyrood,”  she  says : “ there  is 
danger  of  contagion.”  He  acquiesces.  Yet 
some  shadow  of  the  dreadful  future  rests 
upon  him.  He  suspects  greatly,  and  yet  he 
trusts.  His  resolution  has  been  taken,  and, 
come  what  may,  he  will  adhere  to  it. 


“I  will  trust  myself  to  her,”  he  says, 
“ though  she  cut  my  throat.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  accommoda- 
tions were  not  royal.  The  house  was  small, 
old,  inconvenient,  half  dismantled.  Some 
tapestries  were  brought  from  Holyrood  for 
its  decoration,  but  they  served  only  to  set 
off  the  intrinsic  wretchedness  of  the  abode 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  royal  pair. 
One  door  was  taken  from  its  hinges  to  cover 
the  king’s  bath-tub.  Another,  which  led 
through  the  city  walls,  could  not  be  locked. 
The  key  was  gone.  It  had  to  be  nailed  up. 
The  house  was  two  stories  in  height,  with 
two  rooms  in  each  story.  A hallway  sep- 
arated them.  On  one  side  of  this  hallway 
was  the  kitchen,  on  the  other  Mary’s  room. 
The  servants’  quarters  were  over  the  first ; 
Darnley’s  chamber  wras  over  the  second. 

Sunday  night,  February  9,  Bastiat,  one  of 
the  queen’s  favorite  servants,  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. There  was  to  be  a masquerade  at  the 
palace.  The  queen  had  promised  to  be  there. 
Apparently  she  had  quite  forgotten  her  en- 
gagement, for  she  also  promised  to  spend 
that  night  with  Damley.  In  fact,  she  did 
not  leave  his  bedside  till  after  midnight. 

While  she  was  engaged  with  him  in  con- 
versation, terrible  preparations  were  going 
on  in  the  room  beneath  her  feet.*  Gunpow- 
der was  brought  in  bags  to  the  garden  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  then  carried 
through  the  hall  into  Mary’s  room.  A cask 
had  been  provided  to  contain  it;  but  the 
cask  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  door, 
so  the  conspirators  carried  it  in  the  original 
bags  and  poured  it  upon  the  floor.  Both- 
well was  in  the  room  above  keeping  guard. 
The  men  blundered  in  the  darkness.  He 
was  afraid  they  would  be  heard.  Excusing 
himself,  he  stole  down  stairs,  and  in  a fierce 
whisper  bade  them  work  more  quietly. 

It  was  past  midnight  ere  the  preparations 
were  completed;  then  Both^eil’s  servant 
came  up  into  the  king’s  room  on  some  pre- 
tense. The  queen  suddenly  remembered 
her  engagement  at  the  palace,  kissed  her 
husband,  bade  him  good-night,  and  depart- 
ed. As  she  left  the  room  she  said,  as  if  by 
accident,  “It  was  just  this  time  last  year 
that  Rizzio  was  slain.”t 


* The  actual  perpetrators  of  this  crime  (not  the  prin- 
cipals, who  were  never  punished— i.  e.,  by  human  law 
—but  their  servants)  were  afterward  examined.  Their 
depositions  and  confessions  have  all  been  preserved, 
and  substantially  agree.  It  is  from  a careful  examina- 
tion of  these  depositions  this  story  is  taken.  Mr.  Hosack 
endeavors  to  make  out,  from  current  rumors  at  the* 
time,  and  from  stories  of  the  appearance  of  the  house 
after  the  explosion,  that  the  powder  was  placed  in  the 
cellar,  and  perhaps  in  mines  under  the  walls.  It  is  not 
very  material,  except  that  it  indicates  how  hard  It  is  to 
defend  Mary  from  the  crime,  since  it  is  necessary,  for 
that  purpose,  to  call  in  the  rumors  of  the  street  to 
countervail  the  solemn  testimony  uttered  under  oath, 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  death,  by  those  who  knew,  and 
who  had  no  motive  to  conceal  or  to  falsify, 
t So  Froude,  on  the  authority  of  Calderwood.  Mo- 
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Every  incident  was  remembered  and  re- 
called in  after-examinations.  The  queen’s 
bed  had  stood  just  where  the  powder  heap 
was  laid.  Mary  chid  the  servant  sharply 
for  placing  it  there,  and  had  its  position 
changed.  The  hangings  of  the  king’s  bed 
were  of  handsome  black  velvet.  The  queen 
feared  lest  they  be  injured  by  the  splashing 
of  the  royal  bath,  and  had  them  taken  down. 
She  had  a fine  fur  wrapper — a “ coverture 
of  marten  skins” — with  her  in  the  house. 
She  gave  particular  directions  to  her  serv- 
ants to  have  it  taken  away — according  to 
one  account,  on  the  day  before  the  murder ; 
according  to  another,  she  sent  a servant 
back  for  it  after  she  had  given  Darnley 
good-night.  If  she  had  chanced  to  glance 
in  at  her  room  she  might  have  seen  the 
black  powder  heap  waiting  for  the  match. 
But  she  did  not  pause.  The  conspirators 
watched  the  gleaming  of  her  attendants’ 
lanterns  till  they  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness. Then  all  was  ready. 

The  shadow  that  had  rested  darkly  on 
Damley’s  spirit  seemed  to  grow  heavier. 
He  was  in  no  mood  for  Bleep.  His  English 
prayer-book  lay  open  before  him.  The  last 
that  was  known  of  Henry  Darnley  he  was 
reading  the  55th  Psalm : 

44  Hear  my  prayer,  O God,  and  hide  not  thyself  from 
my  petition 

44  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and  the  fear  of 
death  is  fallen  apon  me. 

44  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and 
an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhelmed  me 

44  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me  this  dis- 
honor; for  theft  I could  have  borne  it 

44  It  was  even  thou,  my  companion,  my  guide,  and 
mine  own  familiar  friend.*4 

How  he  came  to  his  death  was  never  cer- 
tainly known — only  this  much : a heavy 
“ thud,”  a lighting  up  of  the  heavens  with  a 
horrible  glare,  then  a runniug  to  and  fro  of 
watchmen  in  the  quiet  streets,  then  the  ring- 
ing of  alarm-bells,  then  all  the  city  roused 
with  the  horrible  story  of  tl»e  king’s  assassi- 
nation. All  Edinburgh  is  awake — all  save 
the  two  who  have  least  right  to  sleep,  the 
two  who  have  “ murdered  sleep.”  Bofchwell, 
roused  from  seeming  slumber  by  a messen- 
ger with  a frightened  face  who  brings  him 
word  of  the  king’s  assassination,  springs 
from  his  bed,  crying,  “ Treason ! treason 
and  starts  out  to  investigate  the  crime.  The 
queen,  awakened  from  heavy  slumber,  re- 
ceives the  news  with  composure.  Men  aft- 
erward observe  that  it  does  not  impair  her 
appetite,  and  that  she  eats  her  breakfast  as 
.quietly  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  as  her  friends  would 
have  us  do,  that  u the  self-possession  which 
is  found  so  remarkable  was  simply  the  pros- 
tration of  despair.”  The  citizens  of  Edin- 

line  doubts  it  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  truth  respecting  the  minute  details  of 
thla  horrible  affair.  But  the  main  facta  are  unques- 
tionable. 


burgh,  hastening  to  the  scene  of  the  terrible 
tragedy,  find  the  house  in  the  Kirk  of  Fields 
a ruin,  the  bodies  of  four  of  the  servants 
buried  in  it,  and  the  corpses  of  Darnley 
and  his  page  forty  yards  from  the  scene  of 
the  explosion,  uusinged  by  fire  and  unmark- 
ed by  bruise.  Certain  women  who  lived 
near  the  spot  declared  that  they  overheard 
cries  for  mercy,  as  of  one  struggling  for  hiB 
life,  before  the  explosion.  It  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  Darnley’s  suspicions  were 
aroused,  perhapB  by  the  queen’s  manner,  per- 
haps by  noise  in  the  room  below ; that,  with 
his  attendant,  he  attempted  to  make  his 
escape;  that  he  fled  down  the  outer  stair- 
case, was  pursued,  overtaken,  strangled ; that 
the  train  was  already  lighted,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  carry  back  the  bodies  to  the 
house  which  was  to  have  been  his  grave ; 
and  that  it  was  left  to  be  surmised  that  he 
had  perished  in  the  explosion  which  ensued. 
Later  investigations  wrung  from  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  crime  the  story  of  its  commis- 
sion If  their  stories  are  to  be  believed,  the 
plan  was  carried  out  without  hinderance  or 
suspicion,  and  the  victim  of  a misplaced  con- 
fidence died  from  the  violence  of  the  fall  to 
the  ground  from  the  height  to  which  he  had 
been  blown  in  the  air. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  assassinations 
were  sufficiently  common  to  excite  no  re- 
mark. But  the  deep  damnation  of  poor 
Damley’s  taking  off  thrilled  all  Europe  with 
horror.  Letters  from  the  court  of  England 
and  from  that  of  Spain  were  dispatched  to 
Mary,  urging  her  to  take  instant  measures 
to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice.  All  Scot- 
land was  in  a blaze  of  feverish  excitement. 
Darnley’s  vices  were  forgotten.  His  virtues 
were  magnified,  and  imaginary  ones  were 
imputed  to  him.  From  an  object  of  pity  he 
became  one  of  adoratiou.  From  a martyr 
the  transition  is  always  easy  to  a saint. 

And  yet  the  government  did  nothing. 
Bothwell  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  Huntly 
was  chancellor,  Argyle  was  the  lord  justice, 
Maitland  was  secretary : and  these  were  all 
parties  to  the  assassination.  Indeed,  there 
was  scarcely  a nobleman  in  the  land  who 
had  not  received  some  intimation  of  Dam- 
ley’s  approaching  doom;  and  not  one  of 
them  had  cared  to  shelter  him.  Even  Mur- 
ray is  not  free  from  suspicion  of  a guilty  fore- 
knowledge of  the  horrid  deed.  The  very 
fountains  of  justice  were  impure.  The  very 
men  whose  function  it  was  to  investigate 
and  to  punish  were  themselves  the  crimi- 
nals. No  wonder  nothing  was  done!  Mary 
herself  was  well-nigh  powerless.  If  she 
had  been  a woman  of  a differeut  make,  her 
helpless  inaction  would  have  surprised  no 
one;  but  men  could  not  but  contrast  her 
apathy  now  with  her  energetic  measures 
when  poor  Rizzio  was  slain. 

There  were  other  strange  and  suspicious 
circumstances — some  really  significant,  ofch- 
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era  lees  so,  bat  of  which  the  populace  made 
equally  great  account. 

Whoever  fell  uuder  most  grievous  suspi- 
cion of  the  murder  seemed  surest  of  the 
royal  favor.  Archibald  Beton,  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  Kirk -of- Field  house,  got  the 
rents  of  the  vicarage  of  Duulop.  Durham, 
Darnley’s  porter,  received  a peusion.  Ma- 
ry’s first  private  interview  after  the  dread- 
ful murder  was  with  Both  well.  He  took 
charge  of  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  men. 
They  were  buried  privately.  Even  foreign 
embassadors  were  not  permitted  to  see  them, 
and  curiosity  balked  increased  suspicion. 
The  clothes  of  Daruley  were  given  to  Both- 
well.  The  tailor  to  whom  they  were  sent 
to  be  altered  said,  significantly,  that  it  was 
as  it  should  be.  “ The  clothes  of  the  dead 
were  always  the  right  of  the  hangman,”  he 
said. 

The  suspicions  which  were  at  first  mut- 
tered in  secret  began  to  be  more  loudly  hint- 
ed. Anonymous  placards,  posted  in  the  night, 
proclaimed  Bothwell  the  murderer,  and  “the 
queeu  an  accessory.”  Voices  in  the  street 
repeated  the  accusation,  though  always  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness.  Rough  portraits 
of  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  nailed  by 
night  upon  the  door  of  the  balls  of  justice.  | 
The  government  seemed  far  more  anxious  to 
discover  the  authors  of  these  secret  charges 
than  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder.  Every 
one  who  could  draw  and  all  who  could  write 
fair  were  examined.  A reward  had  been 
offered  on  Tuesday  morning  of  £2000  for 
the  discovery  of  the  murderers.  This  much  j 
public  opinion  forced  from  the  reluctant  as- ! 
sassins.  An  auonymous  accuser  offered,  if  j 
the  money  were  deposited  in  some  indiffer- 
ent hands,  and  the  queen’s  servants,  Joseph  j 
Rizzio  and  Bastiat,  were  arrested,  to  make  I 
good  his  accusation  against  them.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  j 
rode  through  the  streets  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  always  guarded.  It  did  not  allay  the  i 
public  indignation  that  ho  rode  on  Darnley’s 
horse.  The  rumors  which  circulated  so  free- 
ly among  the  populace  gained  a higher  cur- 
rency. Do  Silva,  th©  Spanish  embassador 
in  London,  was  convinced  of  Mary’s  guilt. 
Melville,  her  best  friend,  was  able  to  offer 
but  a sorry  defense.  The  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  wrote  her  from  Paris  that  “ she  her- 
self was  greatly  and  wrongly  calumnit  to  be 
the  motive  principal  of  the  whole,  and  all 
done  by  her  order.” 

At  length  the  pressure  at  home  became 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  trial  of  Both- 
well was  ordered.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  trial  added  fuel  to  the  flame  instead 
of  extinguishing  it.  It  was  driven  through 
with  indecent  haste.  The  shortest  time  the 
law  allowed  was  suffered  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  summoning  of  the  court  and  the 
fore-ordained  acquittal.  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself  sent,  but  in  vain,  to  supplicate  delay 


and  a more  decent  regard  to  public  opinion. 
The  streets  of  Edinburgh  were  full  of  the 
armed  retainers  of  Bothwell.  The  queen, 
lest  there  be  public  disturbance,  forbade 
I Darnley’s  father  from  bringing  more  than 
j six  servauts  with  him,  and  he  durst  not  ap- 
i pear  to  prosecute.  The  priueipal  witness — 
j the  author  of  the  anonymous  placards — was 
; made  to  understand  that  if  he  made  his  ap- 
| pearauce  he  would  be  arrested  for  treason, 
j The  indictment  was  irregular.  It  charged 
| the  murder  as  perpetrated  on  the  night  of 
| the  9th.  The  explosion  had  not  taken  place 
I till  the  morning  of  the  10th.  The  prisouer 
I was  acquitted — by  the  verdict  of  part  of  the 
court,  by  the  silence  of  the  rest.  The  effect 
of  this  acquittauce  on  the  public  mind  re- 
| ceived  illustration  in  a rude  caricature  found 
posted  on  the  city  walls  just  after  the  trial. 
It  represented  Bothwell  as  a frightened  hare 
surrounded  by  a ring  of  hounds.  Mary  Stu- 
art, as  a mermaid  crowned,  was  lashing  off 
the  pursuing  hounds  with  a huntsman’s 
thong.  The  very  boys  played  the  drama  iu 
their  sports.  The  murder  and  the  trial  were 
both  performed,  but  with  a different  issue. 
The  boy  Bothwell  was  convicted,  and  hanged 
iu  such  good  earnest  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interference  of  the  by-standers  he 
would  have  been  killed. 

A new  scandal  began  to  be  bruited  about, 
that  Mary  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  were  to 
be  married — married  while  the  stain  of  her 
husband’s  blood  was  still  upon  him.  The 
friends  of  the  queen  treated  it  as  a shame- 
ful calumny.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  queen 
were  slow  to  believe  it.  Elizabeth  heard 
the  rumor  with  a scornful  incredulity.  But 
it  gained  constantly  in  strength.  Mary’s  fa- 
vor for  Bothwell  was  no  secret.  Twelve 
days  after  the  murder  she  was  reported  to 
be  feasting  and  gaming  with  him  at  Seton. 
One,  two,  three  castles  she  gave  to  him.  He 
was  her  most  confidential  adviser — her  con- 
stant, her  inseparable  companion.  She  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the 
popular  feeling.  Lord  Herries,  it  was  said, 
on  his  bended  knees,  besought  her  not  to 
think  of  this  disastrous  match.  Murray  said 
little ; but  neither  the  threats  of  Bothwell 
nor  the  blandishments  of  the  queen  could 
win  him  over  to  it.  Sir  James  Melville, 
bringing  with  him  a letter  from  representa- 
! tives  of  the  English  Catholics,  added  his  dis- 
suasions. 

The  public  sentiment  was  too  strong  to  be 
audaciously  breasted.  Sorry  was  the  abor- 
tive attempt  to  evade  it. 

It  is  less  than  a fortnight  after  the  mur- 
derer’s trial.  The  queen  is  returning  to 
Edinburgh  from  a visit  to  her  infant  son. 

! She  has  a guard  of  some  three  hundred 
| horsemen  under  Lord  Huntly.  The  Earl  of 
Bothwell  meets  her  on  the  road  with  more 
than  double  the  number.  Lord  Huntly  has 
had  some  intimation  of  what  is  intended, 
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and  has  declared  that  he  will  die  rather  than 
Buffer  the  dishonor  of  having  seemed  to  be- 
tray his  queen.  Swords  are  drawn,  and  a 
stout  resistance  prepared  for.  But  Mary 
will  have  no  bloodshed.  Both  well  takes  her 
bridle-rein,  and  leads  her  without  “ obsta- 
cle, impediment,  clamor,  or  resistance”  to 
Dunbar  Castle.  Was  ever  rape  so  gently 
wrought?  Did  ever  a chaste  queen  sacri- 
fice so  much  so  cheerfully  to  save  the  blood 
of  her  loving  subjects  ? 

For  upward  of  a week  Queen  Mary  shares 
Dunbar  Castle  with  Bothwell.  Meanwhile, 
through  the  court  which  she  has  created, 
the  divorce  of  Bothwell  is  passed  with  un- 
seemly haste.  It  takes  just  eight  days  for 
the  Catholic  court  to  part  asunder  those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together.  On  the  7th 
of  May  the  decree  of  divorce  is  declared.  On 
the  8th  it  is  publicly  proclaimed  that  Mary 
is  to  be  married  to  the  divorced  husband. 
Eveu  Mr.  Hosack  admits  that  “ it  can  not  be 
denied  that  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  at  this  period  of  her  history  is  open  to 
grave  suspicion!”  We  should  think  not. 
Few  widows  dispense  with  their  weeds  in 
less  than  a twelvemonth’s  time.  Mary  gives 
her  haud  in  marriage  to  the  murderer  of  her 
husband  in  a little  over  three  months  after 
the  fearful  tragedy  of  his  death.  8urely  this 
is  carrying  quite  too  far  the  “ indulgent  tem- 
per” for  which  her  eulogist  praises  her  so 
highly. 

Mary  seems  to  have  thought  so  herself. 
Her  chief  occupation  in  Dunbar  Castle  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a 
letter  to  the  French  court — a letter  in  which 
she  vainly  strives  to  answer  the  indictment 
of  her  own  conscience. 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell-1-^)  the  letter  runs 
— had  been  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles  most 
faithful  in  his  loyalty  and  most  abundant  in 
his  services  both  to  her  mother  and  herself. 
At  first  she  was,  indeed,  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  abduction,  and  reproached  him 
for  his  audacity.  In  reply  he  implored  her 
to  attribute  his  conduct  to  the  ardor  of  his 
affection.  He  at  the  same  time,  and  to  her 
amazement,  laid  before  her  a bond  signed  by 
the  chief  nobility,  commending  his  claims  to 
her  hand,  and  promising  to  sustain  them. 
In  vain  she  waited  for  succor.  No  one  came 
to  her  deliverance.  Her  audacious  lover  as- 
sumed a bolder  tone,-  and  pressed  his  court- 
ship with  more  vigorous  importunities.  She 
reflected  on  his  services,  his  devotion,  the 
unwillingness  of  “our  people”  to  receive  a 
foreigner,  their  equal  reluctance  to  suffer 
their  queen  to  remain  unmarried ; she  re- 
flected that  the  realm  was  divided  by  fac- 
tions, and  needed  a master ; she  was  wearied 
and  almost  broken ; could  not  rule  subjects 
so  fierce  and  fractious;  and  so,  since  she 
must  marry,  at  some  time,  some  one  in  the 
realm,  and  since — (but  let  her  state  the  rea- 
sons of  her  course  in  her  own  quaint  words) 


— “ of  our  awin  subjects  thair  was  nane,  either 
for  the  reputation  of  hes  hous  or  for  the  wor- 
thiness of  himself,  alsweill  in  wisdome,  val- 
yeautness,  as  iu  all  other  gude  qualities,  to  be 
preferrit  or  zit  comparit  to  him  quhome  we 
have  takin,  we  wer  content  to  ac comode 
ourself,  with  the  consent  oure  haille  estattes, 
quha,  as  is  befoir  said,  had  alreddie  declarit 
thair  coutentationis.”* 

As  to  the  haste  of  the  marriage,  what  is  to 
be  done  had  best  be  quickly  done ; and  as  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell’s  previous  marriage,  he 
has  been  already  divorced  for  “ lawful  cafeses 
of  consanguinity,  and  others  relevant.” 

This  is  Mary’s  answer  to  the  indictment 
of  her  own  times  and  of  subsequent  history. 
Let  her  have  the  full  benefit  of  her  defense. 

If  Mary  really  thinks  “our  people”  de- 
mand this  marriage,  she  is  quickly  disa- 
bused. The  flagrant  iniquity  of  this  triple 
crime  blows  the  smouldering  indignation  of 
the  Scotch— always  sensitive  on  points  of 
national  honor — into  a hot  flame.  The  king- 
dom beats  to  arms.  My  lord  has  need  of  all 
his  energies,  and  my  lady  of  all  her  arts.  If 
Mary  ever  wished  to  escape  from  her  guilty 
paramour,  she  has  no  desire  to  escape  from 
her  guilty  husband.  They  are  surrounded 
at  Borthwick  Castle.  Bothwell  flees  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Mary  follows  him  in 
male  attire.  It  is  slow  work  gathering  re- 
cruits about  a cause  so  shameless.  How- 
ever, a few  retainers  are  at  length  got  to- 
gether. Bothwell  and  the  queen  advance 
on  Edinburgh.  The  lords  come  out  to  meet 
them.  As  to  the  bond  they  signed  for  this 
shameful  marriage,  it  is  but  waste  paper. 
On  the  15th  of  June — just  one  month  after 
the  marriage — the  opposing  forces  meet  on 
Carberry  Hill,  six  miles  from  the  Scottish 
capital. 

But  not  to  fight.  There  must  be  a cause, 
or  there  can  be  no  true  courage ; and  the  re- 
tainers of  this  guilty  couple  have  no  appe- 
tite for  fighting.  Not  the  spear-heads  of 
their  foes,  but  the  indignation  of  Christen- 
dom, and  their  own  consciences,  they  fear  to 
meet.  All  day  long  the  two  armies  stand 
eying  one  another ; my  lord  and  lady  afraid 
to  venture  a battle,  the  nobles  in  no  haste  to 
do  so.  Some  vain  attempts  at  negotiation 
consume  the  time.  Bothwell  repeats  his 
offer  to  refute  all  accusation  against  him  by 
single  combat.  His  challenge  is  quickly 
accepted,  but  the  queen  will  not  hear  of  it. 
Meanwhile  her  soldiers  get  about  some  casks 
of  wine,  and  attack  them  right  valiantly — 
the  only  attack  they  have  any  fancy  for. 
The  queen  in  vain  endeavors  to  spur  up 
their  courage.  At  first  in  couples,  then  in 
little  companies,  they  stroll  away,  and  are 


* Keith,  ii.  W&  This  sentence  is  a conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion— which  oven  Hosack  dares  not 
press— that  the  queen  was  induced  by  actual  violence 
to  become  the  wife  of  Bothwell.  It  is  not  thus  a 
woman  writes  of  one  who  has  violated  her  person. 
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gone.  By  nightfall  only  a little  body-guard 
i»  left.  The  negotiations  still  continue,  the 
lords  nothing  loath  to  conquer  without  blood- 
shed. At  last  it  comes  to  this : that  the  Earl 
of  Both  well  shall  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
peace.  Five  minutes  of  parting  conference 
are  permitted  to  them.  What  was  said  no 
one  knows;  the  contradictory  gossip  of  the 
day  is  but  poor  material  for  authentic  his- 
tory. They  are  seen  to  shake  hands ; they 
are  believed  to  exchange  pledges  of  eternal 
fidelity.  Then  he  mounts  horse  and  gallops 
away.  She  never  sees  him  again. 

Two  years  of  pirate  life  on  the  high  seas, 
eight  years  of  prison  life  in  the  castle  of 
Malrrm,  completed  the  career  of  the  “ glori- 
ous, rash,  and  hazardous  young  man.”  He 
died  at  the  last,  on  the  coast  of  Denmark*  of 
hard  drinking.  In  the  little  parish  church 
nf  Foare voile  the  sacristan  still  points  out  to 
the  curious  tourist  the  spot  where  the  bones 
of  Bothwell  are  interred, 

Mary  was  escorted  by  the  nobles  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  name  a queen,  in  fact  a prisoner ; 
past  the  blackened  ruins  of  Kirk-of-Field, 
with  the  confederate  banner  borne  before 
her— the  figure  of  a dead  inan  lying  under 
a trees  with  a child  upon  its  knees  at  the 
corpse's  aide,  crying  out*  14 Judge  and  re- 
venge my  cause,  O Lord !”  So,  through  the 
incoming  twilight*  surrounded  by  a bowl- 
ing mob,  who  greet  her  with  fierce  cries  of 
“Bum  the  whore!"  li  Burn  the  murderess  of 


her  husband  !”  she  enters  for  the  last  time 
the  streets  of  the  city  which,  in  the  fog  of 
that  August  morning  six  years  before,  wel- 
comed her  with  the  booming  of  cannon,  the 
peal  of  merry  bells,  and  the  glad  shouts  of  an 
exultant  multitude. 

A royal  captive  is  always  a perplexity. 
The  lords  arc  perplexed  what  to  do  with 
Mary.  “ She  would  be  content  to  be  turned 
adrift  with  Bothwell  in  a boat  upon  the 
ocean,  to  go  where  the  fates  might  carry 
them.”  So,  at  least,  Madam  Rumor  report- 
ed. To  some  there  seemed  no  better  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  than  just  this  turning 
adrift  of  the  wretched  queen.  Others  de- 
manded ber  swift  execution.  Scotch  Pres- 
byterianism is  more  strong  for  justice  than 
tender  for  mercy  ; and  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism demanded  blood  for  blood.  Yet  others 
proposed  her  deposition  and  the  coronation 
of  her  infant  son ; and  others'her  release  and 
restoration  to  a titular  sovereignty,  with  ad- 
equate securities — if  any  securities  $ould  be 
adequate — for  the  future.  While  the  dis- 
cussion was  still  hot,  and  no  settlement 
seemed  near  at  hand,  Mary  suddenly  solved 
the  problem  herself.  She  bad  been  confined 
a prisoner  in  Loebleven  Castle.  She  won 
over  the  attendant,  a lad  of  seventeen.  The 
keeper  of  the  castle,  for  greater  security, 
kept  the  key  always  with  him.  At  supper 
it  lay  upon  the  table  by  his  side.  One  night 
the  page  in  waiting  dropped  a napkin,  seem- 
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ingly  by  chance,  upon  it.  When  he  took  up 
the  napkin  he  took  up  the  key  too.  In  twen- 
ty minutes  Mary  was  making  her  way,  as 
fast  as  stout  arms  and  brave  hearts  could 
row,  across  the  lake.  Again  a call  to  arms ; 
again  two  armies  in  battle  array.  This  time 
there  shall  he,  can  he,  no  negotiations.  It  is 
life  against  life.  For  Mary,  if  defeated,  there 
is  little  hope  of  mercy ; for  the  lords,  if  she 
is  victorious,  there  is  absolutely  none.  But 
she  is  not  victorious.  From  the  day  of 
Daruley’s  murder,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
bitterly  declared  upon  the  scaffold,  whither 
his  infatuation  for  the  enchantress  carried 
him*,  “ nothing  that  any  body  goeth  about 
for  her,  or  that  she  goeth  about  for  herself, 
prospereth.”  There  is  a short,  sharp,  deci- 
sive engagement.  Murray  leads  the  lords' 
troops;  Mary  in  person  watches  her  own. 
She  sees  the  rout  in  a dismay  that  changes 
to  despair.  Her  own  courage,  never  before 
broken,  fails  at  last,  and  the  Scottish  queen 
flees  like  a frightened  hare,  knowing  no  rest 
till  she  has  actually  crossed  the  Scottish 
border,  and  entered  the  domain  of  her  royal 
rival,  the  Queen  of  England. 

Queen  Elizabeth  readily  gave  Mary  a ref- 
uge from  her  pursuers.  Whether  she  would 
not  lend  men  and  money  to  reinstate  the 
royal  fugitive  upon  her  throne  was  long  un- 
certain. Her  most  intimate  advisers  did  not 
know  her  mind.  Probably  Elizabeth  did  not 
know  it  herself.  j 

On  one  point,  however,  she  was  resolute : 
she  would  have  no  fellowship  with  Mary  so 
long  as  the  dreadful  suspicion  of  complicity 
in  her  husband’s  murder  rested  on  her.  She 
would  not  even  see  her  face.  At  length, 
after  an  immense  amount  of  deceptive  diplo- 
macy, a commission  was  appointed,  nomi- 
nally to  investigate  the  charges  of  Mary 
agaiust  her  rebellious  lords,  really  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  of  the  lords  against  their 
qtieen. 

Before  this  commission  Murray  represent- 
ed the  Scottish  government.  At  first  he  laid 
the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  Bothwell  alone, 
and  defended  the  insurrection  ouly  as  one 
against  the  infamous,  ambitious,  and  tyran- 
nical earl.  But  as  the  trial  proceeded  he 
changed  his  ground.  He  hesitated,  procras- 
tinated, faltered.  At  length  he  openly 
charged  his  sister  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  And  he  produced,  in  confirmation 
of  this  charge,  the  since  famous  “ casket 
letters.”  Of  their  discovery  he  told  this 
story: 

The  Earl  of  Bothwell — so  said  Lord  Mur- 
ray, and  so  said  the  lords  he  represented — 
fleeing  from  Edinburgh,  sent  back  a confi- 
dential messenger  to  the  castle  to  bring 
hence  a silver  casket  from  a certain  drawer. 
James  Balfour — that  Balfour  who  drew  the 
deed  for  Darnley’s  murder — had  received 
the  captaincy  of  the  castle  as  the  price  of  his 
crime.  He  delivered  the  casket ; he  at  the 


same  time  sent  the  lords  a hint  of  the  fact. 
The  messenger  was  intercepted  and  the  cask- 
et seized.  It  was  about  a foot  long,  silver 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  bore  the  letter  “ F” 
engraved  upon  it,  the  initial  of  Mary’s  first 
husband,  Francis  II.  This  casket,  with  its 
contents,  is  the  witness  Murray  summons 
before  the  English  commission  against  the 
Scottish  queen.  It  contains  eight  letters 
and  twelve  sonnets.  They  are  in  the  French 
language.  They  appear  to  be  in  Mary’s 
handwriting.  Among  the  commissioners 
are  more  than  one  of  Mary’s  friends,  one  of 
them  that  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  subsequently 
attests  the  strength  of  his  attachment  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life.  If  there  is  a forgery, 
their  utmost  scrutiny  is  unable  to  detect  it.* 
Of  these  letters  one  gives  a full  account  of 
Mary’s  interview  with  Darnley  at  Glasgow ; 
of  his  unsuspicious  confidence ; of  her  own 
mournful  sense  of  shame  and  guilt.  Anoth- 
er advises  the  earl  when  and  where  to  ab- 
duct her,  and  cautions  him  to  come  with 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  all  resistance. 
All  breathe  the  language  of  passionate  devo- 
tion, with  here  and  there  a flash  of  fierce 
jealousy.  They  are  true  to  nature,  but  to 
a lost,  though  not  a shameless  one.  Their 
language  is  that  of  a once  noble  but  now 
ruined  woman  unveiling  her  heart’s  secrets 
in  unsuspecting  confidence.  If  forged,  the 
forger  was  a consummate  master  of  his 
art.  True  or  false,  they  are  equally  remark- 
able as  contributions  to  the  language  of  pas- 
sion. 

Mary  denounced  them  as  forgeries.  She 
demanded  to  see  the  originals..  Elizabeth 
granted  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand, 
but  never  complied  with  it.  She  demanded 
to  face  her  accusers.  Elizabeth  half  prom- 
ised that  she  should  do  so,  but  never  fulfilled 
the  pledge.  The  commission  broke  up  with- 
out a verdict.  Elizabeth  had  no  interest  to 
press  for  either  acquittal  or  conviction.  Mur- 
ray was  glad  to  return  to  his  regency.  Mary 
alone  had  any  reason  to  demand  the  com- 
pletion of  the  investigation ; and  Mary 
seemed  content  to  let  the  accusation  and  the 
denial  go  forth  to  the  world  together. 

So  the  matter  ended.  The  casket  letters 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they  came. 
For  an  investigation  of  their  genuineness 
wo  have  only  “ translations,  or  translations 
of  translations.”  Rumor  says  that  James 
YI.  subsequently  destroyed  them  out  of  re- 
gard to  his  mother’s  memory.  Whether  they 
were  the  work  of  Mary’s  pen,  or  whether 
they  were  the  production  of  some  astute  and 
cunning  forger  whom  the  lords  employed  to 
complete  the  imperfect  victory  of  Carberry 
Hill  and  Langside,  must  remain  among  the 
unsolved  problems  of  the  past,  until  that 

* Even  Mr.  Ilotsack  admits  the  genuineness  of  three 
of  these  letters ; but  surmises  that  they  were  originally 
addressed  by  Mary  to  Darnley,  and  mixed  with  the  oth- 
ers to  lend  color  to  them. 
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day  when  God  shall  bring  u every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  bo  good  or  whether  it  bo  evil.*' 

The  authenticity  of  the  casket  letters  is  a 
matter  of  historical  interest,  hat  not  of  grave 
historical  importance.  The  question  of 
Mary’s  guilt  does  not  depend  upon  them. 
Evidence  which  her  own  day  deemed  dear, 
history  deems  uncertain.  Circumstances 
which,  isolated,  only  created  a widespread 
suspicion  in  her  own  times,  put.  together  by 
history,  form  a net-work  of  evidence  clear 
and  conclusive. 

A wife  learns  to  loathe  her  husband ; ut- 
ters her  passionate  hate  in  terms  that  are 
unmistakable;  is  reconciled  to  him  for  a 
purpose ; casts  him  off  when  that  purpose  is 
accomplished ; makes  no  secret  of  her  desire 
for  a divorce;  listens  with  but  cold  rebuke 
to  intimations  of  his  assassination;  dallies 
while  ho  languishes  upon  a sick-bed  so  long 
as  death  ia  near  ; hastens  to  hint  only  when 
ho  is  convalescent ; becomes,  in  seeming,  rec- 
onciled to  him  ; by  her  blandishments  allays 
his  terror  and  arrests  his  flight,  which  noth- 
ing else  conUl  arrest;  brings  him  with  her 
to  the  house  chosen  by  the  assassins  for  his 
tomb — a house  which  has  absolutely  nothing 
else  to  recommend  it  but  its  singular  adapta- 


tion to  the  deed  of  cruelty  to  be  wrought 
there;  remains  with  him  till  within  two 
hours  of  his  murder;  hears  with  unconcern 
the  story  of  his  tragic  end,  w hich  thrills  all 
other  hearts  with  horror;  makes  no  effort  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  to  pun- 
ishment; rewards  the  suspected  with  places 
and  pensions,  and  the  chief  criminal  with 
her  hand  in  marriage  while  the  blood  is  still 
wet  on  his/  That  the  world  should  he  asked 
to  believe  her  t he  innocent  victim  of  a dia- 
bolical conspiracy  affords  a singular  illustra- 
tion of  the  effrontery  of  the  Church  which 
claims  her  for  a martyr.  That  half  the 
world  should  have  acquiesced  in  the  claim 
affords  an  illustration  no  less  singular  of 
the  credulity  of  mankind  when  sentiments 
.Ad  sympathies  are*  called  on  to  render  the 
judgment,  which  the  reason  alone  is  quali- 
fied to  render. 

For  nineteen  years  Mary  Stuart  remains 
a prisoner  under  guard,  wearing  away  the 
weary  hours  with  needle- work,  with  dogs, 
with  turtle-doves,  and  Barbary  fowls/  She 
cools  her  feverish  impatience  to  the  last  by 

* These  are  the  fndi^putabU  fact*— the  facts  as  they 
may  be  leathered  from  even  the  pages  of  Hoeack  and 
Mcifoe,  and  the  unquestioned  correspondence  ui  Mary 
herself. 
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a mad  gallop  in  fair  weather  after  the  hounds. 
The  confinement  is  not  severe,  but  the  tor- 
ture is  insupportable,  for  the  hope  of  deliv- 
erance is  never  quenched.  Elizabeth  never 
announces  a definite  purpose  concerning  her 
royal  prisoner,  probably  never  has  one.  For 
nineteen  years  both  captive  and  captor  are 
made  miserable  by  plots  and  counterplots ; 
and  whether  Mary  in  prison  or  Mary  at  large 
is  the  more  dangerous  t the  security  of  Prot- 
estant England  is  a question  so  hard  to  de- 
cide that  Elizabeth  never  fairly  attempts  to 
determine  it. 

At  length  a plot  is  uncovered  more  deadly 
than  any  that  has  preceded.  Half  a score  of 
assassins  band  themselves  together  to  at- 
tempt Elizabeth’s  life,  and  to  put  Catholic 
Mary  on  the  vacant  throne.  The  blessing 
of  the  pope  is  pronounced  upon  the  enter- 
prise. The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  stand 
ready  to  welcome  its  consummation.  Mary 
gives  it  her  cordial  approbation.  “ The 
hour  of  deliverance,”  she  writes,  exnltingly, 
“ is  at  hand.”  But  plots  breed  counterplots. 
In  all  the  diplomatic  service  of  Europe  there 
is  no  so  ingenious  spy  as  Walsingham,  Eliz- 
abeth’s Prime  Minister.  Every  letter  of 
Mary’s  is  opened  and  copied  by  his  agents 
before  sent  to  its  destination.  The  conspir- 
acy is  allowed  to  ripen.  Then,  when  all  is 
ready  for  consummation,  the  leaders  are  ar- 


rested, the  plot  is  brought  to  the  light  of 
day. 

Mary,  with  all  her  faults,  never  knew  fear ; 
no  craven  heart  was  hers.  The  more  dan- 
gerous was  she  because  so  brave.  She  bat- 
tles for  her  life  with  a heroism  well  worthy 
a nobler  nature — battles  to  the  last,  though 
there  be  no  hope.  She  receives  the  sentence 
of  death  with  the  calmness  of  true  courage, 
not  of  despair.  With  all  her  treachery,  nev- 
er recreant  to  her  faith — never  but  once, 
when  her  infatuated  love  of  Both  well  swerved 
her  from  it  for  a few  short  weeks — she  clings 
to  her  crucifix  till  the  very  hour  of  death. 
Almost  her  last  words  are  words  of  courage 
to  her  friends.  “ Weep  not,”  she  says ; “ I 
have  promised  for  you.”  Her  very  last  are 
a psalm  from  her  prayer-book — “ In  thee,  O 
Lord,  have  I put  my  trust.”  And  then  she 
lays  her  head  upon  the  block  as  peacefully 
as  ever  she  laid  it  upon  her  pillow.  No 
“grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman,”  but  in  the 
full  bloom  of  ripened  womanhood — forty- 
five,  no  more — Mary  Stuart  pays  on  the  scaf- 
fold at  Fotheringay  the  pen  silty  of  her  treach- 
ery at  Edinburgh. 

The  spirit  of  the  stem  old  Puritans  is  sat- 
isfied, and  the  prophecy  of  the  Good  Book 
receives  a new  and  pregnant  illustration — 
“ Whoso  shed  deth.  man’s  blood,  by  man  shsLll 
his  blood  be  shed.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EASTERN  WOMAN* 


EVER  since  the  days  when  the  witty  and  ] 
racy  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wort.ley  Mon- 
tagu lifted  a comer  of  the  curtain  which 
shrouds  the  harem  from  profane  aud  mascu- 
line eyes  there  has  been  a strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  reading  public  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  its  mysteries.  Numerous  as 
have  been  the  contributions  intended  for 
the  gratification  of  this  curiosity,  until  very 
recently  little  real  information  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  imparted,  those  who  profess- 
ed to  give  the  information  having  them- 
selves only  obtained  glimpses  of  its  inmates, 
and  never  having  enjoyed  opportunities  of 
studying  that  shrouded  life  in  its  privacy 
and  daily  round  of  cares  and  duties.  The 
Eastern  woman  has  been  as  little  understood 
as  the  life  she  habitually  leads,  and  old 
errors  in  regard  to  her  aud  to  it  have  be<£ 
perpetuated,  which  a more  thorough  insight 
would  have  corrected  or  removed. 

Two  of  the  most  striking  books  on  this 
theme  have  been  contributed  through  the 
English  press  within  a short  period — Miss 
Emmeline  Lott’s  Harem  Life,  and  this  last 
contribution  from  the  personal  experiences 


* Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem ; or,  the  A utobiography 
Of  Melek-Hanum,  Wife  of  H.  H.  KibrizlirMehemet  Pa- 
sha. New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


and  romantic  history  of  an  Eastern  woman, 
the  wife  of  Kibrizli  - Mehemet  Pasha,  late 
Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey.  The  recollections 
of  this  Turkish  lady,  under  the  title  of 
Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem , give  a more  per- 
fect insight  into  that  life,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic system  of  the  Orient,  than  any  pre- 
vious contribution  ever  has  done,  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  truthfulness  upon  them.  It 
is  indeed  a strange,  eventful  history  which 
she  recounts,  one  having  all  the  romantic  in- 
terest of  fiction,  and  tinged  with  the  glow- 
ing colors  of  that  clime 

“ Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine. 11 

Her  revelations  are  characterized  by  a can- 
dor which  conceals  nothing,  and  in  many  in- 
stances she  states  facts  in  relation  to  herself 
which  no  Western  woman  would  venture  to 
proclaim,  under  the  very  different  system  of 
morals  and  manners  which  trains  her  up  to 
fulfill  the  functions  of  wife  and  mother.  Miss 
Lott’s  book  (which  made  quite  a sensation 
at  the  period  of  its  publication)  is  of  a to- 
tally different  character,  and  calculated  to 
convey  erroneous  impressions  of  the  Eastern 
woman  and  of  Eastern  domestic  life,  for  it  is 
written  in  bad  temper  and  in  a hostile  spirit 
by  an  under-bred  and  evidently  disappoint- 
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and  strange  surroundings  into  the 


ed  woman,  who  occupied  an  almost  menial 
position  in  the  harem  of  the  Egyptian  vice- 
roy, and  who  wreaks  her  feminine  spite  on 
its  inmates  by  caricaturing  them  and  every 
thing  connected  with  them. 

In  fact,  her  hook  is  a spiteful  piece  of 
scolding,  and  conveys  false  impressions  in- 
stead of  true  ones,  being  characterized  by 
gross  exaggeration,  and  displaying  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  writer  to  convey  Ivor  idetus  even 
in  her  own  tongue,  or  to  forget  her  insular 
and  truly  British  prejudices  even  among  the 


hew 

midst  of  which  she  had  drifted,  as  nursery 
governess  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  vice- 
roy. Her  book  was  a very  disappointing 
one*  the  promise  of  its  title  and  preface  not 
being  carried  on t by  its  contents.  It  smacks 
of  the  servants’  hall  and  of  the  great  lady’s 
maid,  and  never  rises  above  that  plane,  con- 
tent to  dwell  on  trivialities  forever  ill  the 
shape  of  Iter  own  petty  personal  discomfort^ 
and  annoyances,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  what 
alone  would  be  interesting  to  the  outsider, 
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est  of  the  narrative,  and  to  the  reflections 
upon  Eastern  habits  and  forms  of  thought 
which  it  embodies. 

Her  life,  without  the  outside  adventures 
which  have  made  it  at  once  so  stormy  and 
so  interesting,  is  doubt  less  that  of  many  an 
Eastern  woman  whom  Fate  or  Fortune  has 
lifted  from  a lower  sphere  into  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  of  a palace,  and  it  is  in  the 
minute  details  of  that  inner  harem  life  that 
the  novelty  and  value  of  the  book  eh  icily 
centre. 

The  lady  whose  experiences  this  volume 
records  was  of  mixed  ldood,  partly  Greek, 
partly  Armenian,  and  partly  French — a 
nominal  Christian  in  birth  and  early  train- 
ing, but  evidently  conforming  in  all  things 


viz.,  the  details  of  the  daily  life  and  habits 
of  thought  of  these  caged  birds,  who  do  not 
sing,  but  who  yet  must  contribute  all  that 
there  is  of  music  to  the  life  of  the  Eastern 
man,  who  loves  his  own  home  and  passes 
much  of  his  time  within  its  walls. 

This  want  the  revelations  of  Kibrizli  Pa- 
sha’s wife  supply,  and  her  conlessiouB  vie 
with  those  of  Rousseau  in  the  thorough  un- 
veiling of  all  her  actiouH  and  thoughts,  and 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  their  narra- 
tion. An  exile  iu  England  from  the  perse- 
cution of  her  husband,  the  pasha,  she  has 
evidently  enlisted  the  aid  of  some  able  pen 
to  tell  the  story*  for  which  she  furnished  the 
materials,  for  the  style  denotes  a writer  of 
no  mean  ability,  and  adds  much  to  the  inter- 
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to  Turkish  habits  ami  prejudices  after  her 
marriage  with  one  of  the  " Grand  Turks/’ 
then  an  attache  to  the  Turkish  mission  at 
Paris,  hut  subsequently  Grand  Vizier,  and, 
after  Jffcehhl  Pasha’s  death,  real  Prime.  Min- 
ister of  Turkey. 

The  mode  in  which  her  mother  obtained 
her  husband  was  so  e.haract eristic  of  place 
ami  people  that  its  reproduction  in  this 
connection  will  throw  much  light  on  both. 

Although  a Greek  woman  and  a Catho- 
lic, the  mother,  who  was  a very  handsome 
woman,  was  uneducated,  and  lived  the  se- 


cluded life  common  to  all  Eastern  women, 
of  whatever  faith,  in  places  where  the  Turk 
preponderates. 

<;She  had  frequently  seen  from  her  lat- 
tice a young  European  of  tall  stature  and 
graceful  hearing,  armed  with  a ft  word,  pass 
through  the  street,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
the  ladies  of  the  quarter.  One  evening,  the 
window  being  accidentally  open,  he  saw  her, 
and  stopped  to  survey  her.  Next  day  ho 
appeared  again  before  Die  window  and 
threw  her  a note  in  French,  in  w hich  he 
avowed  his  passion  for  her — it  being  cm- 
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dently  a case  of  love  at  first  sight.  She 
caused  him  to  explain  himself  through  the 
servant  of  a Marseilles  merchant,  who  in- 
formed her  that  she  knew  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  be  a French  merchant  named 
Charles  Dejean,  living  at  Constantinople. 
Satisfied  with  these  particulars,”  says  the 
authoress,  11  my  mother  replied  in  a note, 
which  she  sent  him  the  next  time  he  passed 
through  the  street,  that  she  accepted  his 
addresses,  and  that  if  he  would  demand  her 
in  marriage  of  my  uncle,  she  was  ready  to 
marry  him.”  All  of  which  was  done,  and 
the  lady  who  tells  the  story  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  But 
she  never  saw  her  father,  who,  absent  in 
Wallachia  when  she  was  bora,  died  there 
of  fever. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  she  went  to 
her  first  party,  and  there  encountering  “ a 
gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  suit  of 
Lord  Byron  during  Ms  sojourn  in  Greece” — 
presumably  an  Englishman — after  a short 
courtship  was  married  to  him  by  a Greek 
priest.  Incompatibility  of  temper  and  dis- 
parity of  age,  however,  made  the  match  an 
unhappy  one,  and  five  years  after  they  pm- 
tually  agreed  on  being  divorced.  Leaving 
the  children  of  this  marriage  with  her  rela- 
tives, our  freed  bird  winged  her  flight  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Europe.  She 
went  to  Paris,  and  figured  at  the  ball  given 
by  Fety  Pasha,  Turkish  embassador  at  that 
court,  and  soon  after  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  future  husband,  Kibrizli-Mehemet 
Pasha,  then  a dashing  young  military  at- 
tach6  to  the  legation. 

After  a brief  courtship,  during  which 
the  attractions  of  the  suitor  were  weighed 
against  “the  awful  prospect  of  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  harem,”  qnd  two  rejections, 
she  consented,  returned  to  Constantinople, 
whither  he  had  been  recalled,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Turkish  marriage,  having  evidently  adopted 
her  husband’s  religion  as  well  as  his  name, 
although  she  does  not  say  so.  Here  com- 
mences the  record  of  her  harem  life  of  thirty 
years,  finally  broken  by  her  flight  to  En- 
gland ; and  to  that  record  we  refer  the  reader 
curious  to  know  more  *of  that  life  of  which 
she  records  the  details  with  such  minuteness, 
from  the  marriage  ceremony  down  to  its 
conclusion,  throwing  in  occasional  explana- 
tions of  things  and  of  usages,  which  make 
her  narrative  very  instructive  to  the  reader, 
if  not  always  very  edifying  or  in  strict  con- 
sonance with  more  refined  tastes. 

Among  other  things  she  gives  a very  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  manner  in  which 
gentlemen,  who  are  never  permitted  to  see 
their  future* wives  before  the  ceremony  has 
made  the  matter  irrevocable,  contrive  to 
have  some  choice  in  the  selection,  and  some 
imperfect  idea  of  the  personal  and  mental 
attractions,  of  the  woman,  not  of  their  own, 
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but  of  somebody  else’s,  choice.  Her  narra- 
tive is  very  spirited  and  amusing,  and  her 
frankness  often  startling.  Judging  from 
her  book,  she  must  have  been  a very 
“ strong-minded”  woman,  worthy  of  a seat 
at  Sorosis,  though  by  no  means  hostile  to 
the  opposite  sex. 

But  this  article  is  not  intended  as  an 
elaborate  review  or  criticism  of  this  curious 
book  (which  we  advise  all  interested  in  the 
subject  to  read),  but  as  a text  to  give  the 
writer’s  own  experiences  of  many  years  in 
the  East  as  to  the  actual  status  and  daily 
life  of  the  Eastern  woman  of  the  higher 
class. 

Most  of  the  popular  ideas  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  East  are  derived  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  poets,  who  have  drawn  upon  their 
imaginations  for  their  facts,  and  substituted 
romance  for  reality.  Thus  both  Moore  and 
Byron  must  be  held  responsible  for  many 
rose-colored  pictures  of  the  lives  and  loves 
of  their  Lalla  Rookhs  and  Zuleikas,  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  types  of  woman’s 
life  in  the  harem,  whereas  such  specimens 
are  not  to  be  found  in  those  sternly  guarded 
inclosures. 

Moreover,  the  remarkable  ignorance  of 
Oriental  manners  and  habits  displayed  by 
both  these  very  clever  poets,  one  of  whom 
had  had  glimpses  of  the  East,  is  equally 
worthy  of  note.  Thus  Byron,  in  his  Bride 
of  Abydo8t  makes  Zuleika  the  constant  as- 
sociate and  companion  of  Selim,  her  sup- 
posed brother,  but  who  was  known  to  be 
her  cousin  by  her  father,  Giaffir.  Even 
had  he  been  her  brother,  by  Turkish  usage, 
after  very  early  boyhood,  his  entry  into  the 
harem,  except  to  see  his  mother,  would 
have  been  a grave  offense,  and  visited  with 
a stern  punishment.  This  is  but  one  out 
of  many  instances  which  could  be  cited  to 
show  in  what  very  ignorant  instructors  in 
Eastern  habits  the  poor  public  has  implic- 
itly believed. 

The  life  of  an  Eastern  woman  now,  as  it 
ever  has  been  since  Turkey  was  a nation, 
differs  as  widely  from  that  of  her  Western 
sister  as  day  from  night,  light  from  dark- 
ness. It  might  even  be  said  that  in  her 
ideas,  as  in  her  life,  she  is  directly  antipo- 
dal, and  that  to  ascertain  what  she  consid- 
ers right  or  wrong  you  have  but  to  reverse 
the  principles  and  the  practices  of  the  civil- 
ized woman. 

The  chief  and  most  obvious  differences  in 
her  style  and  system  of  living — those  which 
lie  on  the  surface,  such  as  her  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  male  mankind  than  her  husband, 
the  hiding  her  face  in  public,  and  her  non- 
participation in  any  festivals  or  entertain- 
ments where  men  may  be — every  body  has 
heard  of  and  understands.  But  even  these 
things  are  exaggerated  in  popular  estima- 
tion, and  the  general  tenor  of  her  life  and 
influence  over  that  strange  society  entirely 
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misapprehended.  For  she  does  exercise  an 
influence  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  over  her 
sterner  and  ruder  mate,  which  is  possibly 
all  the  more  potent  because  so  secretly 
exerted. 

Monckton  Milnes,  in  his  Palm  Leaves , 
had  idealized  the  seclusion  of  woman  in  the 
harem  in  some  very  beautiful  poetry,  in 
which  he  paints  her  as  devoting  her  life, 
thoughts,  aspirations,  and  energies  to  one 
alone,  her  choice  on  earth,  her  future  com- 
panion in  heaven.  Now  this  conception  is 
a truly  poetic  one,  but  unhappily  the  stern 
logic  of  facts  contradicts  it.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Eastern,  woman  can  make  no 
choice  of  her  mate : she  can  never  see  him 
in  advance  of  her  nuptials  except  by  peep- 
ing through  her  lattice  at  him  as  he  rides 
by,  or  squats  on  her  father’s  divan,  smoking, 
in  the  men’s  apartment,  into  which  she  may 
never  enter. 

When  she  is  told  by  her  parents  that  her 
husband  has  been  chosen  for  her,  she  can 
not  demur,  but  must  take  him  literally  “ for 
better  or  worse,”  and,  with  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
hope  that  if  “ there  be  little  love  at  first, 
it  may  please  Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  fur- 
ther acquaintance.” 

The  destined  husband  also  never  sees  his 
bride  in  anticipation  of  the  ceremony,  and 
beholds  her  unveiled  face  and  hears  her 
voice  for  the  first  time  on  the  nuptial  night. 
His  parents  have  arranged  the  matter  for 
him,  as  hers  have  for  the  bride.  Should  he 
be  an  orphan,  then  some  aunt  or  other  fe- 
male relative  has  inspected  and  reported  on 
the  young  lady,  and  he  takes  her  on  such 
report,  plus  the  dowry  she  is  to  bring  him 
by  previous  arrangement.  For  these  two 
features  of  French  marriages,  supposed  to 
be  of  Parisian  invention — viz.,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  marriage  by  the  parents,  and 
the  “dot”  brought  by  the  bride — are  bor- 
rowed from  our  friends  the  Turks ; and  other 
people  nearer  home  than  France  have  not 
scorned  to  imitate  the  lesson  in  the  best 
society. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  our  Turk,  risk- 
ing what  seems  so  blind  a venture,  has  prov- 
idently protected  himself  by  a facility  of  ob- 
taining a divorce  from  the  “object,”  not 
“ of  his  affections,”  but  his  contract,  which 
might  be  envied  even  by  the  residents  of 
our  Western  States,  whose  liberality  in  that 
respect  has  become  proverbial. 

But  of  this  it  were  premature  to  speak 
before  marrying  the  couple,  and  sketching 
an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
“ have  lived  and  loved  together,”  as  far  as 
the  envious  veil  which  shrouds  the  harem 
will  permit  a man  and  “ an  infidel”  to  paint  it. 

Of  the  marriage  ceremonies,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  classes  (of  whom  this 
paper  treats  exclusively)  are  very  elaborate 
and  curious,  it  is  not  proposed  to  speak, 
since  Lane  and  others  give  full  details  on 


these  points.  We  will  suppose  all  these 
ceremonies  disposed  of,  and  the  bride  safely 
deposited  in  her  new  home  as  its  mistress. 
What  has  she  to  do  there!  Preside  over 
her  husband’s  table;  welcome  his  friends 
and  make  them  comfortable  when  they  visit 
or  dine  with  him ; Superintend  the  arrange- 
ment, and  see  to  the  perfect  order  in  which 
the  household  is  kept;  wait  for  his  return 
home  after  his  day’s  business  or  pleasure,  and 
entertain  him  and  his  friends  in  her  draw- 
ing-room— in  fact,  perform  for  him  the  part 
which  our  marriage  ceremony  contemplates, 
and  our  social  fictions  declare  to  be  end  and 
aim  of  wedlock!  Not  at  all.  They  manage 
these  matters  differently  in  the  East,  and  no 
such  theory  ever  enters  into  the  mind  of 
man  or  woman  there  before  or  after  matri- 
mony. The  man  marries  because  it  is  not 
considered  respectable  to  live  single,  and  be- 
cause he  wants  children.  The  woman  mar- 
ries because  she  want#  the  independence 
that  state  and  the  possession  of  her  own  es- 
tablishment give  her,  and  because,  since  the 
time  of  Sarah,  Napoleon’s  idea  of  the  duty 
of  woman  has  been  the  Eastern  idea  also. 

So  man  and  woman  enter  into  that  holy 
state  with  none  of  the  ideas  and  feelings 
with  which  we  do,  and  c xpecting  little,  are 
not  so  often  disappointed.  The  man  expects 
his  wife  to  occupy  her  own  separate  apart- 
ments, distinct  from  his — the  harem — where 
she  and  her  female  attendants,  superintend- 
ed by  a eunuch  as  a guard,  pass  all  their 
time — eat  and  sleep,  work  or  play.  His  own 
apartments,  where  he  transacts  his  business 
or  amuses  himself  and  receives  his  friends, 
are  in  the  other  wing  of  the  house,  a door,  of 
which  he  keeps  the  key,  giving  access  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  wrife  never  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  into  the  men’s  apartments, 
never  is  allowed  to  see  even  his  nearest  male 
relations,  nor  any  adult  male  save  her  hus- 
band— except  her  own  son — much  less  his 
“ gentleman  acquaintance.”  Fancy  the  feel- 
ings of  female  America,  debarred  not  only 
from  the  glorious  privilege  of  “flirtation” 
in  girlhood,  but  from  all  male  society  after 
marriage,  and  then,  gentle  reader,  reflect 
what  submissive  creatures  your  Eastern  sis- 
ters murt  be ! 

You  think  so,  do  you ! Well,  then,  you 
err;  for  unless  the  scandalous  stories  of  gos- 
sips be  untrue,  these  gentle  creatures  of  the 
harem,  thus  “cabined,  cribbed,  confined,” 
wield  a sterner  despotism  over  their  liege 
lords  than  most  Western  women  do,  and 
patient  Griseldas  are  said  to  be  rare  among 
them. 

Custom,  which  is  stronger  than  law  in 
those  countries,  has  given  the  woman  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  which  she  is  not  slow 
to  assert  and  exercise.  Her  jealousy  of  her 
husband,  who  by  the  religion  and  law  of 
Islam  may  have  three  legal  wives  besides 
herself,  is  ever  awake,  and  reserving  the 
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right  to  take  hack  her  dower  if  divorced  by 
her  husband,  she  feels  an  independence  of 
him,  and  asserts  her  own  individuality  in  a 
very  decided  manner.  Where  a gentleman 
has,  or  may  legally  have,  many  wives  at  the 
same  time,  even  by  legal  fiction  man  and 
wife  can  not  be  considered  as  “ one,”  and 
they  make  no  pretension  to  it.  A bedeviled 
Bine-beard,  a hen-pecked  Turk,  would  seem 
a strange  contradiction  ; yet  it  is  said  to  be 
the  common  lot  of  the  race  whose  men  sport 
what  looks  like  the  petticoat,  and  whose 
women  wear  what  much  resembles  the 
breeches. 

For  although  the  wife  may  not  enter  the 
apartment  where  the  men  enjoy  their  soli- 
tary pleasures  or  pastimes,  and  may  not 
“ flirt”  or  even  associate  with  her  husband’s 
friends,  she  yet  is  absolute  mistress  of  her 
own  domain,  the  harem,  and  when  he  enters 
there  he  is  by  no  means  the  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys.  On  the  contrary,  the  wife,  from 
the  very  isolation  of  the  harem,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  no  intrusion,  when  she  commences 
a curtain-lecture  has  the  poor  man  at  a dis- 
advantage, and  improves  the  situation. 

The  man,  who  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
is  despotic,  and  all  of  whose  servitors  reply 
to  him  in  the  established  formula,  “ To  hear 
is  to  obey,”  shakes  in  his  slippers  at  the  shrill 
voice  of  his  last  and  favorite  wife  as  he  en- 
ters “ the  abode  of  bliss”  at  her  summons, 
when  undigested  sweetmeats  or  sherbets 
have  soured  at  once  her  stomach  and  her 
temper. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Turk  does  not,  as 
is  usually  supposed,  avail  himself  liberally 
of  his  privilege  of  plural  wives.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  too  expensive,  for  each  must  have 
her  separate  apartments  and  separate  slaves. 
In  the  second  place,  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  among  or  with  them,  when 
there  are  many  under  the  same  roof,  is  a 
prohibition.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of 
very  high  Turks,  our  supposed  Blue-beard 
generally  contents  himself  with  one  wife  at 
a time,  replacing  her  by  a successor,  through 
the  very  facile  process  of  divorce,  when 
the  “incompatibility”  becomes  unendurable. 
True,  the  harem  is  filled  with  women,  but 
they  are  only  the  slaves  of  the  lady  thereof, 
and  hence  strangers  frequently  make  the 
mistake,  as  many  of  them  are  richly  dressed, 
if  favorites  of  the  mistress. 

“But  then,”  some  fair  reader  may  pity- 
ingly exclaim,  “ the  poor  creatures  are  shut 
up  from  morning  to  night,  and  never  allowed 
to  go  out  except  under  guard  of  dirty  black 
men !”  Never  was  there  a greater  mistake. 
These  ladies  enjoy  a much  greater  degree  of 
liberty  than  is  generally  supposed.  They 
visit  each  other  a great  deal,  and  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  of  gossip  and  scandal  which 
their  freer  sisters  can  do.  As  they  never 
read,  and  never  work,  and  have  no  house- 
hold duties  to  occupy  their  leisure,  talk,  and 


eating  and  drinking,  and  unlimited  smok- 
ing, are  their  only  resources  for  killing  time. 
At  home  they  vary  these  amusements  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  singing  and  dan- 
cing girls,  as  they  do  not  consider  it  digni- 
fied to  practice  or  possess  these  accomplish- 
ments themselves.  The  singing  and  dancing 
women  are  professionals,  and  generally  of 
very  unequivocal  character — in  fact,  are  al- 
most universally  a disreputable  class.  Then, 
too,  on  Fridays  the  ladies  go  to  the  bath, 
and  spend  the  day  there  chatting  and  gos- 
siping with  each  other.  This  is  their  club, 
and  they  enjoy  it  thoroughly  once  a week. 

Shopping,  too,  is  another  of  their  pastimes. 
In  the  bazars  you  meet  them  in  great  num- 
bers, either  on  foot  or  perched  on  small  don- 
keys, muffled  up  and  covered  with  large  silk 
cloaks,  with  only  a bright  pair  of  wicked- 
looking eyes  visible,  and  guarded  by  an  old 
woman  or  sable  eunuch.  They  are  quite  as 
eager  and  as  animated  in  shopping  as  any 
Western  woman  can  be.  The  richer  ladies 
have  also  goods  brought  to  their  houses  by 
female  traders,  who  make  a very  profitable 
trade  out  of  their  fanciful  customers,  who 
are  entirely  regardless  of  expense  in  gratify- 
ing any  whim  or  caprice  that  seizes  them. 

The  expeuses  of  a man’s  harem  in  Turkey 
far  surpass  all  those  for  the  rest  of  his  house- 
hold. It  is  his  most  expensive  luxury. 

The  best  trait  of  these  lazy,  idle,  and  un- 
educated women  is  their  devotion  to  their 
offspring.  They  are  good  mothers,  and  their 
love  and  devotion  are  reciprocated  by  their 
children.  The  strongest  sentiment  the  Turk 
has  is  his  reverence  for  his  mother.  How- 
ever elevated  his  position,  he  always  stands 
up  in  her  presence  until  invited  to  sit  down, 
a compliment  he  pays  to  none  besides.  It 
is  related  of  the  famous  Ibrahim  Pasha,  of 
Egypt,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  offended 
his  mother,  the  old  lady  intentionally  omit- 
ted asking  him  to  sit  down,  and  compelled 
him  to  stand  up  for  an  hour — a severe  pun- 
ishment for  an  Oriental.  Yet  he  at  the  time 
was  absolute  arbiter  of  life  and  death  through- 
out Egypt,  and  still  a slave  to  the  whim  of 
an  old  woman,  because  she  was  his  mother. 
Women  who  can  command  reverence  and 
obedience  as  unqualified  as  this  surely  must 
deserve  it. 

The  practice  of  purchasing  Georgian  and 
Circassian  women  for  the  harems  is  still  kept 
up,  Constantinople  being  the  great  mart  or 
central  d^pdt  of  these  willing  victims. 

They  prefer  the  gilded  slavery  of  the 
harems,  where  they  soon  become  despots,  to 
the  life  of  hardship  and  privation  which 
would  be  their  lot  at  home.  On  all  the 
steamers  coming  from  Constantinople  you 
may  meet  some  sensual-looking  Turkish  or 
Egyptian  magnate  in  charge  of  a bevy  of 
veiled  females,  wrhom  he  is  bringing  back  to 
replenish  his  stock  of  wives  or  slaves.  They 
are  carefully  secluded  in  private  cabins,  and 
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when  permitted  to  breathe  fresh  air  on  deck, 
resemble  walking  bundles  of  black  silk,  so 
carefully  are  they  enveloped,  neither  face 
nor  figure  to  be  seen. 

The  surprise  of  foreign  visitors  to  these 
caged  birds  is  very  great  when  they  are 
contemptuously  condoled  with  on  the  little 
care  their  husbands  take  of  them,  and  the 
indifference  they  must  feel  toward  them,  in 
permitting  their  unveiled  faces  to  be  seen  by 
every  eye.  The  Eastern  woman  is  proud  of 
the  precautions  her  husband  takes  to  insure 
her  fidelity,  conceiving  it  to  be  a mi^rk  of 
his  interest  in  her.  At  the  same  time  they 
conceive  themselves  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
baffle  that  vigilance  if  they  can,  and  intrigue 
is  a passion  with  them,  although  the  punish- 
ment, if  detected,  is  sure  and  sudden  death. 
The  secrecy  of  the  harem,  into  which  even 
the  officers  of  justice  may  not  enter,  insures 
impunity  to  the  sternest  tragedies  perpe- 
trated behind  its  impenetrable  veil.  It  is  a 
sanctuary,  too,  for  the  master  of  the  house 
for  other  purposes,  since  in  that  retreat  he 
may  safely  deposit  his  valuables,  secure  no- 
where else.  Hence,  very  often  much  of  a 
man’s  wealth  may  be  found  in  the  possession 
and  on  the  persons  of  his  women,  in  the  shape 
of  precious  stones,  which  even  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Turkish  tax-gatherer,  either  as  gov- 
ernor or  other  functionary,  can  not  reach. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  harem  has  its 
advantages  in  certain  ways,  both  for  the 
men  and  women. 

As  to  what  we  regard  as  the  pleasures  of 
home  and  society,  they  are  neither  known 
nor  prized  in  those  regions.  They  live  an 
animal  existence,  and  enjoy  life  in  that  sense 
only.  An  educated  and  cultivated  woman 
is  a rara  avis  among  them.  Such  a one  was 
the  princess  of  Said  Pasha,  former  Viceroy 
of  Egypt.  She  not  only  was  a musician,  but 
a poetess  as  well,  and  impressed  all  foreign 
ladies  who  saw  her  by  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  her  manners  and  speech.  Yet  even 
she  spoke  no  foreign  language,  though  she 
understood  English  imperfectly.  But,  as 
was  truly  said  by  Tennyson, 

“As  the  husband  Is,  the  wife  is.” 

Of  what  use  would  education  and  oulture 
be  to  men  who  themselves  neither  possess 
nor  prize  either!  With  a few  exceptions, 
the  great  mass  of  Turkish  men  are  wholly 
uneducated,  many  high  functionaries  not 
knowing  even  how  to  read  or  write.  Their 
signature  is  always  stamped  on  a public 
document  by  the  seal  ring  worn  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  to  see  an  Eastern  man  reading  a 
book.  I never  saw  one  reading  a news- 
paper, although  they  have  a few  printed  at 
Constantinople  and  Cairo,  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  supported  by  enforced  sub- 
scriptions from  the  pay  of  officials,  who 
never  see  or  care  to  see  them. 


While  very  young  the  Eastern  women 
may  be  charming,  but  they  become  prema- 
turely old  at  an  age  when  Western  women 
are  in  their  prime.  Early  development 
(they  are  marriageable  at  ten  years  of  age), 
and  the  indolent  life  they  lead,  stuffing 
themselves  with  unwholesome  food,  tend  to 
produce  this  effect,  together  with  the  ener- 
vating effects  of  climate  and  early  mater- 
nity. 

Such  is  a true  picture  of  the  life  of  an 
Eastern  woman,  who  is  the  pampered  and 
petted  plaything,  not  the  companion,  coun- 
selor, and  friend,  of  her  husband,  and  whose 
code  of  morality  is  so  lax  as  to  justify  the 
restraints  placed  upon  her,  unless,  indeed, 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  effect  is  produced 
by  that  very  cause,  and  the  system  which 
seeks  to  prevent  produces  the  universal  lax- 
ity of  morals,  which  no  one  can  deny. 

Of  the  profusion  and  luxury  displayed  in 
these  gilded  cages  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak : 
they  can  not  be  exaggerated,  and  the  finan- 
cial distress  in  Turkey,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to 
this  cause. 

But  while  the  Eastern  man  remains  what 
he  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  this  cherished 
institution  of  the  East  will  continue  to 
flourish.  The  harem  and  Islam  are  twins, 
which,  like  the  Siamese,  may  not  be  put 
asunder. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  their 
amusements  consist  of  visiting,  the  bath, 
shopping,  stuffing  sweetmeats,  and  smok- 
ing, with  large  dishes  of  gossip  daily  served 
up  by  friends  or  favorite  slaves.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  the  Turkish  lady 
gives  what  may  be  termed  a soirSe,  the 
male  sex,  of  course,  being  absent ; and  all 
who  recall  that  most  monotonous  and  mel- 
ancholy interval  after  dinner  in  civilized 
houses,  while  the  gentlemen  are  sitting 
over  their  wine,  and  the  ladies  in  the  draw- 
ing-room are  yawning  in  each  other’s  faces, 
may  fancy  that  these  are  dreary  affairs. 
Of  course  the  writer  of  this  article,  being 
of  the  prohibited  sex,  was  never  permitted 
to  attend  one  of  these  Eastern  “ hen-par- 
ties,” and  must  therefore  borrow  his  descrip- 
tion of  them  from  a French  authority,  M.  De 
Jerusalemey,  who,  in  the  Tour  du  Monde, 
gives  a lively  and  graphic  sketch  of  such 
I a soir6e,  evidently  derived  from  some  fair 
Turkish  friend. 

A soiree  in  the  harem  is  a rare  event, 
night  reunions  being  contrary  to  the  Mus- 
sulman habits.  No  man  attends  them, 
j The  soir6es  of  the  khalva  (so  called  from 
i the  name  of  a certain  hard  cake,  friable  and 
! honeyed,  that  they  serve  to  the  invited 
1 guests)  take  place  in  the  wealthiest  ha- 
i reins,  on  the  occasion  of  a birth,  of  a mar- 
! riage,  of  an  elevation  in  dignity  of  the  sul- 
. tan  husband,  or  of  a reconciliation  of  two 
lhanoums,  cohabitants,  parents,  or  friends. 
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Some  days  before  the  entertainment  djariihs 
(maid-servants)  carry  verbal  invitations  to 
the  designated  ladies.  Some  of  these  invi- 
tations are  given  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  in  her  visits,  others  through  the 
agency  of  the  effendis.  Observe  that  the 
Mussulmans  are  not  alone  invited:  Chris- 
tian ladies,  Franks  (Western  or  native), 
whose  male  relatives  have  business  or  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  master  of  the  house,  can 
also  come  to  these  soirees. 

About  an  hour  after  sunset  tho  harems 
begin  to  arrive  on  foot,  preceded  in  the 
dark  streets  (Stamboul  is  never  lit  at  night) 
by  negroes,  or  simply  by  a servant  carrying 
a lantern  or  two  or  three  candles.  Tho 
djariihs  of  the  house,  Bmiling  and  affable, 
meet  the  guests  in  the  vestibule,  address 
them  with  graceful  tSntmas*  (courtesies), 
the  usual  words  of  welcome,  and  conduct 
them  into  the  lower  hall,  which  serves  as  a 
dressing-room . There  they  divest  themselves 
of  the  f&ridfa  and  yashmacs , of  their  tckdles 
and  papoutchs  (double  walking  shoes). 

From  the  dressing-room  the  djaridhs  con- 
duct the  guests  to  the  first  story,  showing 
them  the  right  staircase,  and,  if  they  are  of 
high  rank,  supporting  them  by  the  elbows 
and  armpits. 

In  the  seraglios  and  the  wealthy  harems, 
after  having  traversed  several  galleries, 
corridors,  and  spaces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
the  whole  absolutely  bare,  one  arrives  at 
the  room  where  the  feast  is  held ; it  is  the 
largest  and  the  most  magnificent.  A cir- 
cumferent  divan,  high  mattresses,  cushions 
stuffed  with  wool,  a long  fringe  of  silk  min- 
gled with  gold,  occupy  three  sides  of  this 
saloon,  or,  if  it  is  overlarge,  two  divans, 
shaped  like  a horseshoe,  face  the  two  ends, 
while  the  space  between  them  is  unfur- 
nished on  two  sides,  except  by  some  tchit&} 
or  square  mattresses,  ottomans,  stools,  and 
strips  of  carpet,  or  else  by  chairs,  fauteuils, 
and  sofas,  if  the  French  fashion  has  pene- 
trated the  house. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  remains  seated 
at  one  of  the  kioschis  (angles  of  the  divans), 
the  place  of  honor.  The  guests,  introduced 
into  the  reception-room,  advance  without 
being  announced  toward  the  mistress,  who 
invariably  greets  them  with  an  amiable 
smile  and  words  of  welcome,  exchanges 
with  them  courtesies  and  compliments,  or 
gives  her  hand  to  the  kiz  to  kiss,  to  all  the 
other  young  hanoums,  and  to  the  common 
women  who  frequently  present  themselves 
without  an  invitation  to  assist  at  the  soiree, 
and  to  whom  they  seldom  close  the  doors. 
In  Turkey  equality  is  the  rule,  but  it  is  not 
absolute.  At  the  word  of  command  from 
the  hanoum  mistress,  the  arrivals  seat 

• T&n&ma—ii  salutation  which  consists  in  bringing 
the  open  hand  to  the  mouth,  then  upon  pie  forehead, 
accompanying  this  movement  by  an  inclination  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body. 


themselves  successively  side  by  side,  right 
and  left,  upon  the  divan,  with  legs  crossed 
or  with  one  knee  raised.  The  second  place 
of  honor  is  reserved  for  the  wealthiest  or 
the  most  respected  of  the  invited  guests,  or 
that  one  for  whom  they  make  the  feast  of 
reconciliation. 

If  the  number  of  the  invited  guests  is  so 
large  that  all  are  unable  to  find  a place 
upon  the  divans,  the  kiz  and  the  hanoums 
of  inferior  rank  are  requested  to  seat  them- 
selves upon  the  tchitds  and  carpets  which 
ornament  the  side  of  the  room  unfurnished 
with  a divan. 

After  tho  preliminary  ceremony  chibouques 
and  sweetmeats,  with  coffee,  are  served  to 
the  guests,  and  an  animated  buzz  of  con- 
versation immediately  arises.  The  hostess 
gives  a sign,  and  those  of  her  slaves  who 
possess  musical  talent  seat  themselves  on  the 
floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  begin  to 
sing  and  play  those  monotonous  and  droning 
nasalities  which  the  Turks  consider  music, 
amidst  grunts  of  satisfaction  from  the  audi- 
ence. The  dancing  girls  follow  the  singing 
ones;  and  the  complaint  of  monotony  or 
want  of  vivacity  certainly  can  not  be  made 
with  reference  to  their  truly  remarkable  per- 
formances, which  shock  and  disgust  civilized 
women,  although  probably  the  wildest  in- 
decencies of  these  dances  are  not  indulged 
in  before  female  audiences.  But  modesty 
(as  we  understand  it)  is  not  the  attribute  of 
the  Eastern  woman,  that  plant  requiring  a 
culture  and  a training  which  these  untaught 
children  of  nature  never  receive  either  at 
home  or  in  the  harem.  And  all  the  while, 
in  the  midst  of  the  distracting  din  of  music, 
singing,  and  dancing,  the  sipping  of  coffee 
and  sherbet,  and  the  stowing  away  of  sweet- 
meats below  the  capacious  girdles  of  the  full- 
bodied  Turkish  women,  go  steadily  on,  be- 
neath a bluish  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke, 
rising  like  incense  from  innumerable  chi- 
bouques, whose  amber  mouth-pieces  the  lips 
of  the  fair  ones  are  persistently  pressing, 
until  old  King  Frederick  of  Prussia,  were  he 
to  rise  among  them,  might  deem  himself  in 
his  old  “ tobacco  parliament”  again,  though 
with  very  different  companions  from  his 
bearded  old  Teutons.  Card-playing  and  the 
game  of  checkers  also  vary  the  amusements 
of  the  evening.  Gambling  is  a passion  with 
all  Orientals,  and  this  diversion  absorbs 
much  of  their  attention.  From  the  half-naked 
Arab  donkey-boy  to  the  pasha,  every  body 
gambles  in  the  East,  and  the  ladies  will 
never  allow  the  sterner  sex  any  where  a 
monoj>oly  of  vices  any  more  than  of  virtues. 
Story-telling  by  amateurs  is  also  another 
amusement  of  theirs,  and  it  is  curious  what 
a rehash  of  the  old  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments is  perpetually  being  served  up 
both  by  professional  and  private  story-tell- 
ers, as  though  those  wondrous  tales  had 
actually  exhausted  all  Eastern  invention,  and 
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the  many-colored  life  of  the  Orient  as  well. 
Supper  is  served  in  the  Eastern  style  at  a 
late  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  on  an 
immense  silver  platter  containing  the  fa- 
mous patd  “khalva,”  which  looks  like  a 
large  plum-pudding,  and  smaller  trays  cov- 
ered with  fruits,  preserves,  and  other  dain- 
ties. Round  the  central  platter  is  a row  of 
tall  wax-lights.  Of  course  there  is  no  Cham- 
pagne or  wine,  water  and  sherbets  being  the 
substitutes.  Every  one  then  has  hands 
washed  and  dried  by  officious  domestics,  and 
resuming  their  former  seats  on  the  divans, 
the  guests  smoke  and  sip  coffee  and  chat 
again.  As  it  grows  late  the  children  whom 
their  mothers  have  brought,  of  all  ages,  coil 
up  on  the  floor  or  on  their  mothers’  knees, 
fast  asleep,  and  their  elders,  replete  with 
food  and  smoke  and  much  talk,  begin  to  be 
“ niddin-noddin”  likewise.  * But  no  one  can 
go  before  one  of  the  leaders  of  rank  and 
fashion  sets  the  example.  When  one  of 
these  makes  the  move,  and  others  imitate 
her  by  rising,  it  is  etiquette  for  the  hostess 
to  remain  seated  and  resist  their  departure 
with  great  apparent  earnestness.  Then  en- 
sues a war  of  compliments  and  of  hand-kiss- 
ing and  protestations  on  both  sides,  and  a 
perfect  babel  of  uproar  and  confusion  accom- 
panies the  departing  guests,  to  which  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  awakened  children  and  the 
attendant  slaves  in  charge  of  them  contrib- 
ute not  a little.  At  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  soir6e  being  over,  the  khanum,  or 
hostess,  devoutly  thanks  Allah  for  her  deliv- 
erance from  her  friends,  as  her  civilized  sis- 
ter would  do,  and  shuffles  off  wearily  to  bed, 
overcome  with  her  hospitable  exertions. 

Such  is  a Turkish  soiree,  and  such  the  in- 
door amusements  of  our  caged  birds.  Their 
out-door  ones  are  more  varied,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  describe  them  here  and  now. 
They  consist  of  their  visits  to  friends,  to 
the  bath,  to  shop,  and  chiefly  to  the  sweet 
waters  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  near  Constanti- 
nople, or  to  the  gardens  of  Cairo  or  Alexan- 
dria. Here  they  see  men,  though  they  may 
not  accost  or  converse  with  them,  and  are 
equally  seen  through  the  gossamer  tissues 
which  pretend  to  veil  and  conceal  charms 
whose  effect  they  only  enhance.  Many 
a stem  tragedy  is  commenced  in  these  smil- 
ing gardens  by  the  Bosphorus,  and  many  a 
tale  of  crime  remains  unknown  and  untold 
which  had  its  origin  in  these  gay  resorts  or 
near  those  babbling  waters.  For  jealousy 
in  the  East  is  as  watchful  and  sleepless  as 
Argus,  and  as  remorseless  and  pitiless  as  the 
grave.  Short  is  the  shrift  and  sure  the  pun- 
ishment which  awaits  the  frail  Zuleika  when 
once  her  lord  has  reason  to  suspect  her,  and 
the  harem  curtain  which  shuts  her  out  from 
common  view  often  serves  as  her  shroud 
when  she  disappears  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously from  behind  its  folds,  and  is  heard  of 
never  more.  For  no  one  has  the  right  to 


make  such  inquiries,  and  if  they  did,  even 
the  officials  of  the  law  and  the  ministers  of 
justice  must  respect  the  mystery  of  the 
harem,  nor  carry  their  inquiries  into  it.  Im- 
punity for  this  class  of  crimes  is  therefore 
insured  to  the  master  of  the  harem,  and  he 
scruples  not  to  avail  himself  of  that  license. 

It  is  a popular  fallacy,  as  a late  author 
has  truly  observed,  “ that  the  elevation  of 
woman  is  entirely  due  to  Christianity,  and 
that  outside  of  that  woman  is  but  a toy  and 
a brood-mare,  without  any  social  influence 
whatever.”  It  is  true  that  the  benign  influ- 
ences and  the  practice  as  well  as  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  did  much  to  elevate  woman 
morally  in  the  social  scale,  but  the  truth  of 
history  compels  the  acknowledgment  that 
chivalry,  which  followed  the  Crusades  and 
first  elevated  woman,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Saracens  and  the  Moors  of  Spain.  For 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  corrupt  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  in  the  equally  infamous  one  of 
Charles  IL,  woman  had  sunk  morally  and 
socially  to  a depth  lower  than  that  of  the 
female  savage ; and  as  to  her  rights  under 
the  common  law  of  England,  she  had  none 
separate  from  her  husband,  and  all  her  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  was  his. 

Let  us  not  scoff,  then,  too  hastily  at  the 
Turk  and  the  Arab,  who  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  given  their  women  full  control 
over  the  property  given  them  as  dower,  or 
otherwise  beyond  the  control  of  the  hus- 
band— who  restored  to  a divorced  woman 
all  the  property  she  brought,  and  compelled 
the  husband  to  provide  for  her  subsistence, 
and,  in  fact,  endowed  her  with  all  those  sep- 
arate rights  and  privileges  which  it  is  the 
boast  of  our  later  civilization  to  have  given 
her  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  “ Prophet”  himself  made  great  use  of 
women  in  propagating  “the  Faith.”  For  he 
said,  “ Paradise  is  at  the  feet  of  the  moth- 
ers and  the  names  of  Ayesha,  Fatima,  and 
Khadija  are  identified  with  Islamism.  The 
name  of  one  of  Mohammed’s  daughters  (Fat- 
ima) was  given  to  the  dynasty  of  one  of  the 
sects — for  Islamism  has  its  sects  as  well  as 
Christianity.  The  reverence,  too,  for  the 
mother  in  a household  is  only  equaled  in 
France.  She  is  the  absolute  mistress ; for, 
as  the  Arab  says,  “ I can  get  another  wife,  I 
can  have  other  children,  but  I can  be  bom 
but  once,  and  never  find  another  mother.” 
As  has  been  justly  said,  “The  history  of 
Turkish  or  of  Arab  dominion  could  not  be 
written  without  givingifche  histories  of  the 
sultanas  and  of  the  mothers  of  the  sultans.” 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  we 
might  well  take  lessons  from  the  Turks — 
the  matter  of  divorce.  The  very  interesting 
book  of  Madame  Kibrizli-Mehemet  Pasha,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  gives  curious  illus- 
trations of  this.  We  have  only  space  to  say 
that  although  the  wife  can  not  take  the  steps 
to  initiate  a divorce,  she  has  many  ways  of 
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compelling  her  husband  to  do  so,  one  of 
which,  among  the  Arabs,  is  the  declaration 
of  the  woman  that  she  intends  remarrying 
•with  a better  man  than  her  husband.  They 
have  also  limited  marriages  (from  whence 
the  St.  Simon ian  idea  in  France),  called  ka- 
bin , which  are  legally  contracted  before  a 
magistrate  for  a given  period,  the  man  con- 
tracting to  take  care  of  the  children,  and  to 
pay  her  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  a 
sum  of  money  agreed  upon.  These  children 
are  considered  legitimate,  as  are  all  chil4ren 
born  at  the  father’s  house.  It  is  a curious 
illustration  of  human  nature  that  these  tem- 
porary arrangements  usually  result  in  per- 
manent ones,  the  very  liberty  of  withdrawal 
seeming  to  make  the  matrimonial  yoke  less 
heavy  to  bear. 

As  early  as  nine  years  of  age  the  Eastern 
woman  is  marriageable,  and  by  Turkish  law, 
at  that  age,  if  married,  she  is  competent  to 
manage  her  property  and  dispose  of  one-third 
of  her  fortune — a wise  restriction  on  one  so 
young. 

Moreover,  the  law  allows  her  to  abandon 
her  husband’s  house  for  just  cause,  and  will 
protect  her  in  so  doing.  She  can  not,  as  with 
us,  be  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support  of 
her  husband.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  support  her,  and  it  is  a penal  of- 
fense to  insult  or  ill-treat  her.  On  an  accu- 
sation of  infidelity  her  oath  is  accepted  as 
equally  good  with  his,  and  collateral  proof 
must  be  obtained.  Should  he  not  furnish 
her  with  funds,  she  is  authorized  to  borrow 
in  his  name,  and  even  to  sell  his  property. 
After  marriage  she  has  the  absolute  control 
of  her  own  property,  which  he  can  not  touch. 
For  adultery,  when  proved  by  four  witnesses, 
the  punishment  is  death.  But  these  cases 
are  never  brought  into  court — they  are  pun- 
ished elsewhere,  as  has  been  already  stated — 
and  there  is  but  one  instance  recorded  in  the 
Turkish  annals  where  an  indignant  multi- 
tude stoned  to  death  an  adulteress  on  the 
public  highway.  The  divorce  courts  in 
Turkey  are  by  no  means  so  busy  as  in 
more  civilized  countries,  and  it  would  not 
pay  to  give  a judge  a salary  for  that  spe- 
cialty. The  man  secretly  avenges  himself, 
or  puts  by  the  adulteress  without  clamdr, 
and  never  figures  in  the  newspapers  or  the 
courts. 

Compare  the  condition  of  woman  under 
this  system  and  under  ours,  and  will  it  not 
be  evident  that  the  Eastern  sister  has  many 
compensations,  and  even  many  advantages, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  f Yet  even  after  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  in  despite  of  constant  pil- 
grimages to  the  East  annually  made  by  tour- 
ists from  Europe  and  America,  it  is  scarcely 
strange  that  so  dense  an  ignorance  and  so 
strong  a prejudice  exists  in  relation  to  a peo- 
ple of  whom  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
visitors  see  only  the  outer  and  more  repul- 
sive features.  Among  the  Druses  of  Mount 


Lebanon,  when  the  husband  can  prove  the 
wife  unfaithful,  he  sends  her  home  to  her 
family  with  the  proofs,  with  the  khandjarf  or 
dagger,  he  had  received  on  wedding  her,  but 
without  the  sheath.  The  father  and  brothers 
sit  in  solemn  judgment  over  her,  and  if  con- 
vinced of  her  criminality,  with  that  weapon 
the  elder  brother  severs  her  head  from  her 
body,  and  sends  her  tantoonf  or  head  veil, 
back  to  the  husband,  steeped  in  blood,  and 
with  a lock  of  her  hair,  as  a mute  witness  of 
her  punishment.  • 

But  space  and  the  patience  of  readers 
compel  the  conclusion  of  this  article  before 
the  half  has  been  told.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  conclude  it  than  in  the  words  of  a 
famous  French  writer,  who  justly  says,  in 
reference  to  this  very  topic  and  the  popular 
errors  relating  to  it : 

“ Religious  laws  and  manners  in  vain  seek 
to  shroud  in  servitude  and  in  mystery  the 
women  of  a country ; for  nature,  beauty,  and 
love  will  restore  them  to  their  own  proper 
place,  expressly  made  for  them,  within  the 
heart  of  man.” 


SUB  ROSA. 

By  ROSE  TERRY. 

Who  knows  the  secret  of  the  rose? 

Deep  in  her  silent  heart  it  glows: 

The  sun  alone,  from  upper  air, 

Discerns  the  heavenly  mystery  there. 

Is  there  one  human  soul  that  knows 
The  sacred  secret  of  the  rose? 

Not  he  who  sad  and  daunted  stands, 

Afraid  to  reach  his  trembling  hands, 

Afraid  to  grasp  the  bliss  that  lies 
Deep  in  those  golden  mysteries, 

Lest  men  or  angels  shout  in  scorn 
The  legend  of  the  rose’s  thorn. 

Not  he  who  wastes  his  listless  hours, 

Like  idle  moths,  on  any  flowers : 

High  on  the  rose’s  front  serene 
Blazes  the  crown  that  marks  the  queen 
No  soul  that  dares  that  sign  deny 
Shall  in  her  fragrant  bosom  lie. 

Not  he  who  knows  no  more  delight 
Than  dwells  within  his  fickle  sight; 

For  blush  and  bloom  may  pass  away 
In  compass  of  a summer’s  day  ; 

But  still  the  rose’s  heart  is  sweet, 

Though  all  its  outward  glow  be  fleet. 

But  he  who  meets  its  keenest  thorn 
With  gracious  strength  and  tender  scorn  ; 
Who  knows  the  royal  heart  that  stands 
Waiting  the  touch  of  royal  hands ; 

Who  trusts  to  love’s  eternity 
When  love’s  own  blossoms  fade  and  die ; 
Who  waits  with  passion’s  patient  strength 
For  passion’s  peace,  that  comes  at  length — 
He  only  conquers,  for  he  knows 
The  sacred  secret  of  the  rose. 
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THE  GREAT  FAIRS  AND  MARKETS  OF  EUROPE. 

By  R.  H.  HORNE. 


Bartlemy  Fair.— Donoybrook  and  BaUioasloe.— Green- 
wich, Fairlop,  and  Edmonton.— Jahrmarkts  of  Ger- 
many.—Carnivals  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  Cologne.— 
A Russian  Fair.— An  Irish  Pig  Fair.— London  Win- 
ter Fair  on  the  Ice. 


JT  is  not  every  body  that  has  had  “ the 
luck  to  see  the  sprig  of  shillalah”  flour- 
ished to  perfection  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin, 
the  day  of  the  great  fair  at  the  little  village 
of  Donnybrook ; neither  has  every  body  had 
the  peculiar  fortune  to  see  “ Bartlemy  Fair,” 
or  any  other  of  the  great  English  fairs.  And 
those  who  have  not  will  never  again  have 
an  opportunity,  as  they  have  all  been  for 
some  years  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament. 
To  the  above  we  may  add  that  every  body 
has  not  had  the  equally  grotesque  delight 
of  seeing  a Continental  fair,  the  carnivals 
of  Italy,  of  France,  a Russian  fair,  or  the 
carnivals  and  jahrmarkts  of  Germany.  But 
all  of  these  latter  are  still  flourishing  at  their 
appointed  seasons.  In  accordance  with  the 
very  motley  and  disorderly  character  of  our 
subject,  as  to  its  treatment  in  all  countries, 
we  shall  observe  no  order  of  sequence  in 
describing  the  various  wild  and  wonderful 
exhibitions  characteristic  of  the  unbridled 
animal  spirits  of  the  populace  of  different 
nations.  Sometimes  we  shall  take  them  in 
succession,  by  reason  of  their  similarity,  at 
other  times  for  the  force  of  contrast. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  more  quiet  and  so- 
ber class,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  gradu- 
ally prepared  for  the  scenes  of  riotous  jocu- 
larity which  are  to  follow. 

The  jahrmarkt,  or  fair,  of  Germany  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  thing  from  an  English 
fair,  or  an  Italian  carnival,  or  any  scene  of 
uproarious  merriment  and  extravagant  ex- 
hibitions. There  is  really  very  little  fun  in 
the  jahrmarkt.  For  my  own  part,  I could 
see  none.  It  is  not  much  more  than  a mar- 
ket, except  that,  instead  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures being  confined  to  eatables,  there  is  a 
preponderance  in  the  jahrmarkts  of  cloth- 
ing,  toys,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  crockery,  pipes, 
and  Tyrolese  blue  and  scarlet  caps.  Books 
also,  especially  of  a pictorial  kind,  abound ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  fairs  in  Germany 
is  at  Leipsic,  which  is  expressly  a “ books 
fair.”  But  a carnival  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. I was  once  at  a carnival  in  Cologne : 
it  was  a very  gorgeous  and  peculiar  exhibi- 
tion of  national  fancies,  both  of  the  poetical 
and  grotesque.  The  chief  features  consisted 
of  allegorical,  and  sometimes  mythological, 
characters,  in  chariots,  cars,  and  on  tri- 
umphant thrones,  moving  on  wheels ; all  of 
which  were  drawn  by  horses  in  fanciful 
trappings,  or  by  oxen,  and  by  some  other 
animals  not  easily  distinguishable,  who 


were  made  to  resemble  bears,  tigers,  lion s, 
and  other  wild  beasts.  The  figures  who  sat 
in  these  cars  were  all  attired  in  costumes 
suited  to  the  characters  they  represented, 
and  were  attended,  preceded,  and  followed 
by  other  figures  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
bearing  banners  with  embroidered  mottoes 
and  devices,  bands  of  music,  and  by  acro- 
bats, who  occasionally  performed  feats  of 
strength  and  agility  as  the  procession  moved 
along.  The  slow  progress  of  this  half-mag- 
nificent, half-motley  cortege  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Cologne  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning.  It  was  winter,  and  in- 
tensely cold.  There  had  been  a hard  frost 
last  night,  and  the  streets  were  slippery 
with  ice.  No  doubt  all  the  horses  were 
rough-shod  for  the  occasion;  but  the  dresses 
of  some  of  the  mythological  figures,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  goddesses  (though 
personated  by  young  German  students), 
must  have  called  for  no  little  exercise  of 
fortitude,  as  well  as  a hardy  cbnstitution. 
Toward  the  afternoon  every  body  thronged 
to  some  special  public  dinner-table,  at  which 
(at  least  at  the  one  where  I happened  to 
dine)  every  body  wore  a tall,  pointed  paper 
fooVe  cap , with  bells  or  tassels.  The  after- 
dinner  speeches  were  generally  full  of  for- 
bidden political  sentiments,  covered  up  with 
( witzig ) absurdities  and  comic  subjects.  Ev- 
ery body  seemed  to  get  mentally  tipsy ; but 
it  was  very  remarkable  to  a Britisher  that 
nobody  appeared  to  be  overcome  in  the  way 
he  was  accustomed  to  see  at  home  on  similar 
occasions. 

Of  Tyrolese  fairs  the  principal  attractions 
to  the  eye  are  the  various  bright  articles, 
both  of  male  and  female  dress;  but  to  a 
stranger  the  main  delight  is  to  listen  to  the 
very  peculiar  part-singing  of  the  country. 
They  select  voices  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
and  by  continually  practicing  together,  cer- 
tain effects — and  most  delightful  effects  they 
must  be  pronounced  to  be — are  produced, 
unlike  those  of  any  other  nationalities. 

In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy  the  chief  fun  of  the*  car- 
nival consists  in  pelting  with  sugar-plums. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  attired  in  rich  and 
fanciful  costumes,  the  majority  "wearing 
black  masks,  stand  up  in  chariots  and  ba- 
rouches, or  other  open  carriages,  with  large 
bags  at  their  feet  filled  with  sugar-plums  of 
all  colors  and  sizes,  with  which  they  pelt 
each  other  as  the  carriages  pass ; now  with 
a wall-aimed  large  single  sugar-plum — now 
with  a handful  of  the  smaller  sort,  flung 
like  a shower  of  hail  right  in  the  face. 

These  carnivals  originated  in  a kind  of 
religious  festival,  as  the  derivation  of  tho 
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word  clearly  proves — Cami  vale — farewell 
to  the  flesh  I How  completely  this  became 
changed,  in  process  of  years,  to  very  oppo- 
site observances  is  sufficiently  obvious.  In 
Rome  and  Venice  the  principal  features  are 
those  of  the  masquerade,  while  with  the 
former  the  horse-races  are  among  the  most 
favorite  amusements.  I should  mention 
that  horses  are  trained  to  run  without  riders 
on  their  backs.  No  horse  can  be  bribed ; 
every  horse  honestly  does  his  best  to  win. 
A poor  sort  of  amusement  was  at  one  time 
in  vogue,  consisting  in  carrying  lighted 
tapers  about  the  streets,  and  each  person 
trying  to  blow  out  his  neighbor's  light  and 
preserve  his  own.  This  inay  be  regarded 
as  a sort  of  Italian  version  of  “ beggar  my 
neighbor."  In  Southern  Italy  there  has  been 
lately  held  quite  a new  sort  of  fair,  viz.,  a 
" Wine  Fair.”  There  was  no  attempt  or 
pretense  to  render  this  amusing  in  the  gen- 
eral way.  The  first  of  these  was  held  last 
March  (1872),  when  the  samples  of  the  wines 
amounted  to  upward  of  4000  bottles.  The 
whole  of  this  vinous  army  of  four  thousand 
in  full  array  was,  either  most  innocently  or 
most  irreverently,  ranged  three  deep  against 
the  walls  of  Santa  Maria  la  Nuova.  But  no 
priest  or  monk  expressed  any  objection. 

A carnival  in  Paris  is  a yet  greater  remove 
from  the  ordinary  class  of  fairs.  The  French 
are  much  too  elegant  in  their  tastes  to  adopt 
any  rude  and  rough  amusements,  especially 
the  comic  horse-plays  that  used  to  character- 
ize the  English  and  Irish  fairs.  A Parisian 
carnival  is  nothing  more  than  a series  of  ele- 
gant and  rechqrchS  little  dinner  and  supper 
parties,  under  a mask.  I pass  hastily  over 
most  of  these  things,  because  they  are  still 
extant,  reserving  our  more  particular  de- 
scriptions till  we  come  to  those  which  have 
been  abolished. 

But  a fair  in  Russia  is  a wonderfully  dif- 
ferent sort  of  thing,  and  comes  very  much 
nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  what 
is  proper  on  such  occasions.  Russian  fairs 
may  be  divided  into  three  very  opposite 
classes.  First,  those  which  are  made  up  of 
religious  mysteries  and  superstitions,  some 
of  them  being  rich  and  magnificent  in  their 
display  of  idols  and  holy  relics ; others  par- 
taking of  the  squalid  as  much  as  the  gro- 
tesque. One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  a Russian  fair  to  the  eyes — to  the 
nose  we  might  say — of  a foreigner,  particu- 
larly of  French  or  English  ideas  of  nicety, 
is  that  of  the  oppressive  and  overcoming 
odors  of  perfumed  Russian  leather,  alcohol, 
sour  beer,  fermenting  cabbages,  the  grease 
on  the  boots  of  the  Cossacks,  all  mingling 
with  the  musk  and  ambergris  of  the  fashion- 
able. The  second  class  of  fairs  in  Russia 
consists  almost  entirely  of  dances  of  a kind 
not  customary  at  other  seasons ; and  these 
again  must  be  divided  into  two  sorts.  There 
is  the  “ Peasants’  Ball,”  at  which  some  of  the 


dances  are  very  graceful,  and  others  very 
licentious  on  the  part  of  the  male  dancer, 
while  the  woman  receives  all  his  gross  over- 
tures with  the  rigid  imperturbability  almost 
of  a wooden  image.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other sort  of  fancy  ball,  called  the  “ Nobles’ 
Ball,”  at  which  none  but  nobles  and  those 
related  to  nobility  are  permitted  to  attend. 
They  indulge  in  all  kinds  of  splendor  in 
their  dresses.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
ladies’  ornaments  consists  in  valuable  cam- 
eos. They  wear  them  on  the  arms  and  wrists, 
round  the  neck,  round  the  waist,  and  on  the 
bosom.  Some  of  the  dresses  of  both  sexes 
are  so  sumptuous  that  whole  fortunes  may 
be  said  to  lie  upon  their  backs — lavished  on 
a single  dress.  Altogether,  this  is  a very 
dull  and  inanimate  piece  of  business.  As 
to  “fun,”  Madame  Tussaud’s  exhibition  of 
wax-work  lords  and  ladies  would  be  full  as 
lively. 

But  the  third  class  of  Russian  fairs  I have 
to  mention  is  the  only  one  really  deserving 
the  name,  and  that  is  the  winter  fair.  The 
principal  of  them  is  the  fair  on  the  ice  of 
the  river  Neva.  There  you  see  races  with 
sledges  and  skates,  and  with  horses,  dogs, 
goats,  and  stags,  harnessed  to  different  kinds 
of  sledge  vehicles.  They  also  have  their 
horizontal  roundabouts,  and  their  perpen- 
dicular high-fliers,  like  sedan-chairs  going 
up  in  the  air  and  down  again.  But  the 
gTand  amusement  of  all  is  that  of  the  “ ice- 
hills.”  They  are  thus  constructed : A strong 
scaffolding  is  raised  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  with  a landing  at  the  top,  ascended  by 
a ladder.  From  the  top  of  the  landing  a 
sloping  plane  of  boards  is  laid,  about  twelve 
feet  in  width  and  ninety  feet  long,  descend- 
ing in  a very  acute  angle  to  the  surface  of 
the  frozen  river.  This  inclined  plane  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  piles,  decreasing  in  height, 
and  the  sides  are  protected  by  a parapet  of 
planks.  Upon  the  down-sloping  plane  are 
laid  square  slabs  of  ice,  close  together,  and 
then  water  is  poured  all  down  the  slope. 
This  water  freezes — half  a minute  or  so  of  a 
Russian  winter  is  quite  enough  for  that — 
and  the  incline  then  presents  a broad  sheet 
of  pure  ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this  incline 
the  snow  is  cleared  away  upon  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  frozen  river  for  the  distance  of 
six  hundred  feet,  and  twelve  feet  wide  (the 
same  width  as  the  inclined  plane).  The 
sides  of  this  level  course  are  ornamented 
with  dark  green  firs  and  pines.  Each  fair- 
goer  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  the  national 
amusement  provides  himself  with  a peculiar 
sort  of  sledge — more  like  a butcher’s  tray 
than  any  thing  else — ascends  the  ladder  to 
the  landing  at  the  top,  seats  himself  in  his 
tray  on  the  edge  of  the  glittering  incline. 
Off  he  goes ! — and  away  he  skeels  down  the 
slope  of  ice.  Such  velocity  does  he  attain 
before  arriving  at  the  bottom,  that  he  is  not 
only  carried  along  the  six  hundred  feet  of 
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this  icy  levbl  below,  but  clean  up  to  the  top 
of  a second  ice-hill  like  the  first,  with  an- 
other slope  on  the  other  side,  down  which 
he  skeels  with  the  same  rapidity  as  before, 
and  away  again  to  an  equal  distance  on  the 
level  below.  A succession  of  these  fair- 
goers,  fur-mantled,  seated  in  their  sliding 
trays,  balancing  themselves  as  they  cut 
along,  one  close  upon  the  other,  yet  no  chance 
of  overtaking  each  other  (unless  by  some 
very  unlucky  and  very  unusual  upset),  pre- 
sents a most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
scene.  Whenever  the. balance  does  happen 
to  be  lost  by  a man,  down  he  goes  all  the 
same,  to  the  continual  peril  of  his  limbs  or  his 
neck,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  where- 
abouts his  headlong  career  will  be  stopped. 
Boys  sometimes — boys  will  do  any  thing — 
by  way  of  a delightful  increase  of  the  dan- 
ger, skate  like  a flash  down  the  bright  in- 
clined plane,  balancing  themselves  on  one 
leg! 

Let  us  now  offer  a preliminary  word  or 
two  concerning  the  fairs  and  other  kindred 
exhibitions  and  popular  out -door  amuse- 
ments of  Great  Britain. 

A lady  of  my  acquaintance  in  England,  an 
authoress  of  superior  education  and  refine- 
ment, once  said  to  me,  “ How  is  it  that  the 
English  people  should  have  such  a predilec- 
tion for  ugliness  in  their  amusements  T For- 
eign nations  delight  in  mixing  up  a certain 
degree  of  poetical,  pictorial,  musical,  or  flo- 
ral refinements  with  their  most  grotesque 
amusements  ; but  the  people  of  our  country, 
though  gradually  improving  in  taste,  have 
certainly  a marked  preference  for  coarse  or 
vulgar  things — in  short-,  a love  of  ugliness. 
How  is  this  ?”  You  may  be  sure  this  lady 
did  not  mean  to  accuse  her  countrymen  of  a 
preference  for  ugly  women ; she  only  alluded 
to  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  with  especial  reference  to  an  En- 
glish fair.  I should  premise  that  this  lady 
friend  of  mine  was  a Scottish  lady,  and  hav- 
ing once  had,  as  she  considered  it,  the  ill 
luck  to  be  taken  to  see  “Bartlemy  Fair,” 
sho  could  never  look  back  on  that  scene  of 
crushing  crowds  and  frantic  noises  without 
astonishment  and  dismay.  Still,  we  must 
admit  there  was  a good  deal  of  truth  in  her 
observation,  and  before  commencing  my  de- 
scriptions I will  offer  a few  words  in  exten- 
uation of  w hat  this  lady  and  all  our  Conti- 
nental friends  are  pleased  to  call  the  bad 
taste  of  the  English. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “ all’s  fair  at 
fair-time,”  which  does  not  mean  that  any 
rough  brutalities  may  be  committed  (such 
as  ruffians  only  would  commit  any  where,  as 
well  as  at  a fair),  but  that  on  this  one  occa- 
sion in  the  year  people  should  agree  to  put 
off  all  gravity,  and  not  take  offense  at  hilari- 
ous hustlings  of  the  crowd,  or  its  harmless 
practical  jokes  of  crackers  and  scratch-backs. 
In  other  words,  those  who  were  very  fine  and 


ovemice,  and  who  did  not  choose  to  descend 
from  their  ideas  of  dignity  for  the  nonce, 
had  no  business  to  go  to  an  English  fair. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  a love  of  ugli- 
ness, it  forms  no  part  of  our  present  design 
to  accuse,  and  certainly  not  to  defend  or 
applaud,  the  taste  which  undoubtedly  has 
of  later  years  existed  in  England  for  mere 
shows  or  spectacles — gorgeous  costumes,  scen- 
ery, and  burlesque.  Even  poetical  extrava- 
ganza, and  all  the  charms  of  the  original 
fairy  tales,  have  given  place  to  burlesque, 
buffooneries,  and  local  “hits.”  But  while 
we  may  regard  these  things  as  a deplorable 
falling  off  in  theatrical  taste,  we  should  fair- 
ly and  firmly  distinguish  all  permanent  in- 
fluences for  good  or  for  evil  upon  the  nation- 
al mind  from  the  fitful  fun  of  a yearly  fair. 

An  English  fair,  as  it  existed  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  and  a foreign  fair  or 
carnival  of  the  present  period,  must  not  be 
compared  with  any  thing  else ; the  former 
stood  alone  as  a broad,  honest,  undisguised, 
outspeaking,  and  outacting  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  love  of  fun,  of  the  grotesque,  of 
the  broadly  comic,  and  of  the  determination 
to  find  an  outlet  for  the  exuberant  animal 
forces  which  are  characteristic  of  the  popu- 
lace of  most  nations.  Rough  they  are,  and 
ugly  enough,  in  mauy  cases ; but  the  comic 
drama  of  Punch  (as  acted  by  the  showman) 
is  studiously  rough  and  ugly ; yet  we  are  all 
delighted  with  his  unscrupulous  fun,  we  re- 
joice in  all  the  hard  knocks  ho  gives  and 
takes,  and  every  body  applauds  his  unique 
triumphs  over  Jack  Ketch,  and  his  final  vic- 
tory over  the  wooden  doll-devil  in  the  last 
scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  once  celebrated  fairs 
of  Great  Britain.  The  most  important  of 
the  English  fairs  used  to  be  Bartholomew, 
commonly  called  “Bartlemy  Fair,”  Green- 
wich Fair,  Peterborough  Fair,  Edmonton 
Fair,  commonly  called  Edmonton  “Statty” 
(statute),  and  Fairlop  Fair.  All  these  great 
fairs,  with  the  exception  of  Fairlop,  were 
done  away  with  by  act  of  Parliament  some 
years  since,  as  I have  already  intimated. 
I believe  there  were  never  any  of  the  fairs 
of  the  kind  I allude  to  in  Wales ; but  there 
was  a great  fair  in  Glasgow.  In  Ireland 
there  was  one  pre-eminently  great  fair — 
need  I say  Donny brook  t In  different  parts 
of  Ireland  there  are  still  what  they  call 
“ pig  fairs,”  and  a great  fair  at  Ballinasloe. 
But  these  are  not  properly  fairs;  they  are 
“ markets”  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  pigs,  and 
other  farm  produce,  with  a few  ornamental 
accompaniments  in  the  wTay  of  whisky,  fid- 
dle-playing, jig-dancing,  bacon-frying,  and 
shillalahs  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  chief  days  are  for  the  great 
cattle  market;  the  fun  of  the  shows — in 
fact,  what  I call  the  fair — comes  last.  In 
like  manner  Limeilck  and  Cork  have  great 
days  called  fairs,  but  they  are  chiefly  butter 
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markets.  With  regard  to  Limerick,  one  is 
apt  to  think 

“Of  all  the  Bweet  faces 
At  Limerick  races;” 

while  in  respect  of  Cork,  it  wonld  appear  to 
supply  half  the  globe  with  butter — it  cer- 
tainly goes  far  toward  supplying  the  Austra- 
lian part  of  half  of  the  globe.  The  supply 
is  enormous:  nothing  stops  it.  I was  in 
Ireland  during  the  great  famine  years ; and 
while  the  people  were  starving  the  great 
ship-loads  of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  were 
sent  away  as  usual.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
riots  occasionally  ensued  when  the  hungry 
men  and  their  families  stood  on  the  wharves 
and  beheld  this. 

Bartlemy  Fair  used  to  be  held  in  Smith- 
field,  the  market-place  being  cleared  of  its 
sheep-pens  and  cattle-fences  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  outskirts  of  the  great  English 
fairs  presented  different  characteristics ; but 
Bartlemy  Fair  being  in  the  thick  of  densely 
packed  houses  and  densely  packed  old  Lon- 
don, there  was  no  room  for  any  thing  beyond 
the  fair,  except  a certaiq  waste  corner,  which 
was  filled  with  closely  ranged  little  tables, 
on  which  were  constantly  deposited  little 
smoking  plates  containing  very  small  fried 
sausages  of  about  two  inches  long,  the  sound 
and  the  smell  of  sausage-frying  continuing 
all  day  and  all  night  while  the  fair  lasted. 
The  only  other  peculiarity  on  the  outskirts 
(I  have  seen  this  also  at  Ballinasloe)  was 
that  sometimes  a bull  broke  loose  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  cattle-yards,  being  ex- 
cited, no  doubt,  to  indignation,  which  soon 
became  rage,  by  the  extraordinary  uproar 
and  mixture  of  strange  noisos  in  the  fair,  his 
emotion  being  rapidly  brought  to  a climax 
by  the  sights  he  beheld,  and  by  the  addi- 
tional confusion  his  presence  created  among 
the  crowds.  Of  course  there  were  shouts  of 
“ A mad  bull !”  “ A mad  bull  !”  on  all  sides, 
as  he  rushed  along  the  wild  lane  of  dying 
people,  now  and  then  stopping  to  stamp  and 
look  around — a look  of  furious  bewilderment 
— not  knowing  what  to  think  of  it  all,  except 


sequently  explained  why  this  statute  fair, 
which  used  to  be  held  at  Upper  Edmonton, 
claims  by  its  historical  associations,  as  well 
as  by  some  other  peculiarities,  a rat  her  prom- 
inent description.  It  was  in  reality  three 
fairs,  each  within  about  a hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other — all  held  at  the 
same  time,  and  lasting  for  three  days.  The 
first  was  in  the  field  at  the  back  of  the 
“ Bell  Inn” — which  exulted  in  the  sign  of 
the  “ Johnny  Gilpin” — the  front  of  the  inn 
and  the  whole  house  being  surrounded  with 
booths,  stalls,  and  small  shows.  The  large 
shows,  the  conjuring,  the  theatres,  horse- 
manship, high  swings  and  roundabouts, 
wild  beasts  and  wax-work,  were  fitted  up 
in  an  imposing  array  at  the  further  end 
of  the  field  behind  the  house ; and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  shows  and  booths  for 
exhibition,  as  well  as  for  eating,  drinking, 
and  dancing,  were  through  double  lines  of 
| gingerbread -nut  stalls,  toy  stalls,  sweet- 
meat, sugar -stick,  almond-rock  and  taffy, 
elecampane,  licorice,  sugar- candy,  brandy- 
balls,  bull's-eyes,  and  lollipop  stalls.  In 
front  of  the  inn,  and  ranged  beneath  the 
| painted  sign  of  the  bald-headed  “Johnny 
Gilpin,”  without  his  wig,  and  apparently 
shouting  with  widely  open  mouth,  and  cling- 
ing to  the  neck  of  his  runaway  horse,  stalls 
of  a similar  description  were  closely  packed 
and  fitted,  and  extended  on  one  side  in  dou- 
ble lines  toward  the  high-road,  continuing, 
with  an  occasional  break  (filled  up  by  lit- 
tle gambling-tables,  peep-shows,  and  cock- 
shies),  until  you  arrived  at  the  fair  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  “Angel  Inn,”  within  two  bow- 
shots distance.  Here  there  was  always  a 
still  more  imposing  sight.  The  front  of  the 
inn  lay  farther  back  from  the  high  - road 
than  the  “ Bell,”  and  besides  this  there  was 
a little  patch  of  green  paddock  on  the  left- 
hand  side.  Three  double  lines  of  ginger- 
bread-nut  and  toy  stalls  led  up  to  the  “An- 
gel Inn,”  with  barrows  full  of  green  filberts 
close  beneath  the  lower  windows,  and  be- 
I neath  the  sign- board,  on  which  was  rep- 
resented the  figure  of  an  enormous  red- 


that  the  people  were  gone  mad,  and  being  cheeked  and  red-armed  dairy-maid,  in  fly- 
very  quickly  made  really  mad  himself  by  ing  white  robes  (but  far  more  like  a torn 
the  goads  and  blows  he  received,  and  the  calico  night-dress)  and  a pair  of  immense 
glittering  shows,  the  cries  and  screams  and  wings  shooting  up  from  behind  her  red 
shouts  that  resounded  on  all  sides.  Some-  shoulders,  having  written  at  her  feet,  in 


times  a Londoner  was  tossed,  and  three  or 
four  were  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon, 
but  very  seldom,  as  the  bull's  eye-sight,  ears, 
mind,  and  purposes  were  much  too  confused 
to  enable  him  to  direct  his  attention  (and 
his  horns)  to  any  definite  object.  At  Balli- 
nasloe it  was  quite  a common  thing  to  see 
drunken  men  tossed;  but,  somehow,  they 
did  not  seem  much  the  worse  for  it.  Any 
sober  man  would  probably  have  been  killed. 

A marked  contrast  to  such  scenes  was 
presented  by  the  outskirts  and  environs  of 
Edmonton  “ Statty”  Fair.  It  will  be  sub- 


large gilt  letters,  “ The  Angel.”  In  the  lit- 
tle paddock  stood  the  grand  menagerie — 
Polito's  Menagerie,  afterward  Womb  well's. 

As  all  the  great  shows  traveled  about  and 
visited  every  great  fair,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  when  I describe  one  of  them  it 
will  generally  answer  for  all  — Bartlemy, 
Edmonton,  Donny brook,  Glasgow,  etc.  Po- 
lito's Menagerie,  with  its  life-sized  paint- 
ings of  lions,  tigers,  birds,  serpents,  stags, 
and  crocodiles,  hanging  tier  above  tier, 
all  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colors,  and 
forming  a very  disadvantageous  contrast 
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to  the  dingy,  den-imprisoned  beasts  with- 
in— not  to  speak  of  the  odors  of  dirty 
straw  and  sawdust — need  not  be  further 
described,  except  that  the  splendor  outside 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  a row  of  eight  or 
nine  portly  men,  gorgeously  attired  in  scar- 
let and  gold,  as  “ beef-eaters,”  and  forming 
a brass-band  whose  martial  strains  were  oft- 
en accompanied  by  the  roars  and  gulf-like 
gaspings  of  the  real  beef- eaters  inside. 
Nothing  could  equal  a boy’s  disappointment 
on  first  going  into  this  highly  colored  men- 
agerie, from  which  he  only  recovered  by 
approaching  the  cage  of  the  lion  or  the 
“ royal  Bengal  tiger,”  and  being  assured  by 
the  keepers  that  if  he  went  too  close  they 
would  break  out  and  tear  him  all  to  pieces. 
One  of  the  double  lines  of  stalls  in  front  of 
the  “ Angel  Inn”  led  directly  to  the  gateway 
of  the  yard,  into  which  the  line  was  carried, 
the  avenue  widening  till  double  and  treble 
lanes  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy  and  con- 
fectionery stalls  filled  up  the  yard  and  a 
waste  piece  of  skittle  ground  behind,  and 
finally  opened  into  a field,  at  the  farther  end 
of  which  were  ranged  the  great  shows  and 
theatres:  Gyngell’s  conjuring  and  feats  of 
dancing  on  the  slack  wire,  or  balancing  a 
heavy  cart-wheel  on  the  chin,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  the  “ Spotted  Boy”  (a  young 
gentleman  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  whose 
body  was  literally  piebald),  the  “ Albinos” 
(two  girls  with  long  white  hair  reaching  to 
their  knees,  and  pink  eyes),  and  on  the  oth- 
er side  by  the  caravan  of  the  “Irish  Giant” 
(Mr.  Patrick  O’Brien),  the  dwarf  known  as 
“Mr.  Simon  Paap,”  and  by  the  house  on 
wheels  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Biffin,  the 
lady  who  had  no  arms,  but  who  painted, 
wrote,  and  cut  out  paper  portraits  in  profile 
with  her  feet — not  very  flattering  likeness- 
es, as  it  may  be  supposed.  Penny  theatres, 
peep-shows,  eating  and  drinking  booths, 
swings,  roundabouts,  high-fliers,  little  round 
gambling -tables,  little  stalls  and  barrows, 
with  all  sorts  of  knickknacks  and  quack  doc- 
tors’ nostrums,  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  avail- 
able ground.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a 
large  open  space  was  always  left  in  front  of 
the  grand  stands  of  the  great  shows  at  the 
further  end  or  top  of  the  field. 

The  fair  at  the  “ Bell,”  or  “ Johnny  Gil- 
pin,” was  generally  known  as  “ Kennington’s 
Field,”  and  the  fair  at  the  “Angel”  as  “ Whit- 
tington’s Field.” 

Coming  out  again  through  the  yard  and 
gateway  to  the  front  of  the  “ Angel  Inn,” 
you  passed  Polito’s  Menagerie,  and  made 
your  way  to  the  high-road  and  over  the 
bridge,  one  side  of  which  was  always  occu- 
pied by  some  half  dozen  mutilated  beggars : 
one  had  been  a tiler,  and  had  fallen  off  a 
roof,  and  broken  his  back  in  seven  places; 
another  had  lost  an  arm  and  a leg  in  the 
battle  of  Sham- jam -bollo,  in  the  Heast 
Hinges ; another  had  been  blown  up  in  the 


air  from  the  deck  of  a ship  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  so  high  that  he  was  nearly  a min- 
ute  in  coming  down,  just  as  Lord  Nelson  was 
shot ; another  was  stone-blind,  particularly 
if  any  benevolent-looking  papa  or  mamma. 
with  a number  of  nice,  tender-hearted,  in- 
genuous little  boyB  and  girls  were  passing. 
Crossing  the  bridge,  with  the  high-road  on 
your  left,  you  soon  arrived  at  a gateway  on 
the  right.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the 
largest  of  the  three  fairs,  and  was  called 
“Bigley’s  Field.”  In  this  passage  there 
was  a constant  crowd,  enlivened  by  the 
drowning  sound  of  Chinese  toy  drums,  or 
wliirly-hummers,  boys’  wooden  whistles,  and 
scratch-backs.  The  crowd  here  was  often  so 
dense  as  to  come  very  nearly  to  a jam  or  a 
dead-lock,  and  at  night  it  was  dreadful. 
This  was  a rare  spot  for  the  London  pick- 
pockets. Once  through,  however,  you  were 
in  a large  yard,  and  beyond  that  you  sud- 
denly had  the  relief  of  arriving  in  the  first 
field,  of  some  twenty  acres.  A range  of 
large  trees  ran  across  and  partly  divided  it 
from  the  upper  field,  which  (to  my  boyish 
recollections)  was  immense,  but  whether 
fifty  or  a hundred  acres  I would  not  now 
undertake  to  determine.  Here  were  the 
grandest  and  most  imposing  of  all  the  shows: 
the  great  tragic-comic  company  of  Richard- 
son’s Theatre  (at  which  the  greatest  tragic 
genius  that  ever  trod  the  British  stage  had 
often  acted  in  his  early  years  of  obscurity — 
Edmund  Kean),  and  the  great  circus  for 
horsemanship,  and  the  tight-rope  dancing 
of  the  “wonderful  Master  Saunders.”  In 
this  field  were  the  highest  of  the  swings, 
the  largest  of  the  roundabouts,  both  for 
wooden  horses  and  open  cars,  as  also  the 
most  stupendous  of  the  perpendicular  re- 
volving cars  and  close  carriages,  the  “Crown 
and  Anchor”  booth,  and  other  great  booths 
for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing ; and  in 
this  field,  also,  were  the  largest  number  of 
pickpockets,  all  down  from  London  as  for 
harvest-time. 

Beyond  these  great  fields,  and  divided  as 
usual  by  the  old-fashioned  English  hedge, 
were  other  fields  in  succession  ; and  here  the 
outskirts  of  Edmonton  Fair  presented  so 
great  a contrast  with  the  outskirts  of  Bar- 
tlemy  Fair,  of  which  we  shall  subsequently 
have  to  speak.  Gypsies — several  families 
of  them — invariably  attended  this  country 
fair,  not  as  mere  visitors,  but  professionally. 
The  women  went  about  all  day  telling  your 
fortunes,  and  the  men  went  about  all  night 
robbing  your  poultry -yards.  Their  little 
dingy  blanket-tents  were  set  up  close  under 
the  thickest  hedges  of  the  adjoining  fields, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  you  could  not  set 
your  foot  but  in  a trice  you  saw  a red  cloak 
and  a sibyl  with  a pair  of  dark  bright  eyes 
hurrying  toward  you,  and  then  you  heard  a 
sweet  voice  seductively  calling  to  you,  with 
a very  sunburned  forefinger  mysteriously 
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raised.  In  different  parts  of  these  outlying 
fields  yon  might  observe  a lean  horse  or 
rough-coated  little  pony  feeding,  hut  more 
commonly  one  or  two  still  rougher  and  more 
dirty-coated  donkeys,  with  here  and  there  a 
little  ramshackle  of  a cart,  while  close  be- 
side the  blanket-tent  under  the  hedge,  their 
feet  lodged  in  the  dried-up  ditch  or  drain, 
yon  would  generally  notice  one  or  two  lazy- 
looking  men,  with  very  black  locks  and  sun- 
burned faces  and  hands,  and  dark  gleaming 
eyes,  and  a woman  in  a cloak  of  “ many 
colors”  nursing  an  infant,  all  of  them  with 
short  pipes  in  their  mouths. 

Several  children  were  usually  rolling  on 
the  green  grass  in  company  with  a few  fam- 
ily dogs,  while  the  eldest  of  the  children  sat 
watching  the  rise  of  a little  wavering  col- 
umn of  smoke  proceeding  from  the  genuine 
gypsy's  kitchen  range,  viz.,  three  long  sticks 
and  a dangling  iron  pot. 

I have  given  more  details  concerning  Ed- 
monton Statute  Fair  than  will  be  afforded 
to  other  fairs,  for  the  following  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  only  instance  of  a 
combination  of  three  large  fairs  occurring 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  village  or 
close  neighborhood ; secondly,  they  present- 
ed a genuine  English  fair,  unmixed  with  the 
sale  of  pigs,  cattle,  or  “ baser  matter noth- 
ing of  the  least  utility  or  permanent  value 
was  to  be  found  there,  every  thing  being  of 
the  most  ostentatious,  gorgeous  finery,  gilt 
and  painted  trumpery,  and  grotesque  ab- 
surdity ; thirdly,  Edmonton  Fair  was  al- 
ways regarded  as  one  of  the  “genteelest 
of  fairs”  (only,  of  course,  during  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  morning  opening  of  the  fair), 
when  papas  and  mammas  and  kind  uncles 
and  aunts  could  take  little  boys  and  girls 
through  the  principal  avenues  of  ginger- 
bread-nut and  toy  stalls  without  much 
hustling  and  jamming  and  destruction  of 
frocks  and  trowsers ; and  lastly,  because  Ed- 
monton has  several  historical  associations. 
One  of  the  oldest  English  plays  (written  by 
Drayton)  was  entitled  The  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton . Edmonton  was  the  birth-place 
of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  father  of  the 
English  tragic  drama;  the  birth-place  also 
of  another  dramatist  of  the  present  age,  who 
has  not  the  courageous  vanity  to  name  him- 
self after  “ the  writer  of  the  mighty  line,” 
but  who  may  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  Autobiography . John  Keats,  also,  and 
Charles  Lamb  resided  for  some  time  at  Ed- 
monton, and  always  went  to  the  fair.  The 
story  of  John  Gilpin's  involuntary  gallop 
through  Edmonton  need  not  be  mentioned  ; 
but  I must  add  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tice,  of  this 
village,  furnished  Dr.  Combe  with  the  origi- 
nal of  his  Dr.  Syntax  ; and  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Tice,  who  now  indites  this  motley  chron- 
icle, will  answer  for  the  truthfulness  of  the 
portrait.  Curiously  enough,  this  eccentric 
lover  of  the  picturesque  (Dr.  Tice)  was  also 


the  uncle  of  William  Tice  Gellibrand,  one 
of  the  earliest,  most  talented,  and  energetic 
settlers  in  the  Australian  colonies.  So 
strangely  does  the  world  of  life  go  round ! 

Fairlop  Fair,  besides  being  a market  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  was  a good  u pleas- 
ure fair.”  Its  pastoral  outskirts  presented 
features  of  a similar  character  to  those  just 
described,  but  there  were  more  gypsies,  many 
of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  residents  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  perhaps  furnished  some  of  the 
donkeys  for  the  donkey-races  which  formed 
one  of  the  peculiar  and  most  mirth-provok- 
ing features  of  this  fair.  There  were  also 
more  sailors  than  at  other  fairs.  This  may 
appear  strange,  as  the  distance  of  Fairlop 
from  the  sea-coast  was  greater,  but  is  easily 
explained.  Fairlop  Fair  originated  in  a par- 
ty of  boat-builders  going  down  one  day  for  a 
jolly  picnic  in  Epping  Forest,  not  by  means 
of  a van  or  wagon,  but  in  a large  boat, 
with  her  sails  set,  and  fixed  on  four  wheels. 
Such  a boat-load  as  this,  consisting  of  jol- 
ly sailors  and  their  lasses,  went  to  Epping 
once  a year,  and  “ sailed”  round  the  Great 
Oak.  The  number  of  sailors  afterward  may 
also  be  attributed  to  the  great  and  unique 
feature  of  this  fair,  which  was  the  famous 
oak-tree,  round  which  the  fair  was  held. 
This  tree  was  so  enormous  that,  during  the 
years  of  its  slow  decay,  when  the  trunk  be- 
low became  hollow,  the  cavity  was  cleared, 
smoothed,  papered,  and  hung  with  drapery 
(pea-green,  with  poppy  flowers,  when  I was 
there),  furnished  with  a circular  table  and  a 
circular  bench,  where  ten  or  a dozen  happy 
fair-going  people  sat  round  to  dinner,  and 
sometimes  to  pipes  and  grog.  Now  the  spe- 
cial attraction  to  British  tars  must  have  been 
this  tree,  the  topmost  branch  of  which  “Jack” 
always  made  a point  of  climbing,  and,  drunk 
or  sober,  standing  upon  one  leg  and  waving 
his  little  hat,  to  the  imminent,  delightfhl 
risk  of  breaking  his  British  neck.  You  sel- 
dom saw  any  drawing  or  print  of  Fairlop 
Oak  without  a Jack  Tar  perched  upon  one 
of  the  topmost  branches.  The  tree  stood  for 
many,  many  years,  all  trunk  and  bare  dry 
boughs : not  a leaf  bad  ever  been  seen  by 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  stood  there  a co- 
lossal skeleton,  a monument  of  itself,  by  the 
sheer  strength  of  its  bulk,  and  was  pulled 
down  at  last  by  teams  of  oxen  and  long 
ropes,  lest  some  fair-day  a huge  limb  or  so 
might  fall  and  crush  several  theatres,  men- 
ageries, peep-shows,  and  holiday  people. 
Myriads  of  snuff-boxes,  tobacco-boxes,  and 
fancy  boxes  were  made  of  the  wood — or 
said  to  have  been  made  of  the  wood — and 
are  sold  as  such  to  this  day  every  fair-day. 

Croydon  Fair  is  a good  one  (especially  for 
the  gypsies  from  Norwood),  but  more  famous 
as  a market  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 
It  presents  no  special  features  beyond  those 
already  described,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tradition  or  legend  which  used  to  be  very 
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popular  with  all  school-boys  of  the  district 
and  elsewhere,  to  wit,  that  the  green  lanes 
on  the  outskirts  of  Croydon  were  haunted 
by  a certain  “ Spring-heeled  Jack,”  who  was 
possessed  with  a monomaniacal  propensity 
to  attack  young  men  and  women,  and  gash 
them  with  a line-edged,  silver-handled  knife. 
The  anomalous  “Spring-heeled  Jack”  always 
eluded  pursuit  by  the  swiftness  of  his  run- 
ning and  the  fabulous  leaps  he  could  take 
clean  over  the  high  hedges  or  turnpike 
gates,  attributable  to  his  wearing  India  rub- 
ber boots,  the  soles  and  heels  of  which  were 
full  of  steel  watch  springs,  as  every  boy  of  us 
thoroughly  believed. 

Peterborough  Market  Fair  is  celebrated 
for  only  one  peculiarity,  viz.,  its  immense 
quantities  of  wood- work  for  farming  opera- 
tions. There  you  might  see  piles  on  piles  of 
axe,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  and  spade  handles ; also 
handles  for  smiths’  and  carpenters’  ham- 
mers ; also  tires  and  spokes  for  cart-wheels ; 
window-frames,  wheelbarrows,  and  dense  ar- 
rays of  field  gates,  hurdles,  and  fences. 

Greenwich  Fair  was  a very  great  fair. 
The  extinction  of  this  brilliant  fair  caused 
much  regret  to  the  holiday-making  London- 
ers. It  had  several  striking  peculiarities, 
besides  the  usual  number  of  large  shows. 
First,  there  was  the  noble  old  hospital, 
and  the  frequent  presence  of  old  pensioners 
in  their  quaint  old-fashioned  sombre  uni- 
form of  dark  navy  blue,  with  the  three-cor- 
nered cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and  square- 
toed  shoes  with  huge  plated  buckles.  To 
see  these  veterans,  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
Welsh,  who  had  well  deserved  all  the  care 
of  a grateful  country,  wandering  about — 
some  with  one  arm,  some  with  two  wooden 
legs  and  a stick,  some  with  one  arm  and 
one  leg  and  no  stick,  mixing  among  the 
young  fair-going  folks,  smiling  and  laugh- 
ing at  the  grotesque  groups,  actions,  and 
noise  around  them,  and  now  and  then  show- 
ing signs  that  the  eccentricity  of  their  gait 
and  bearing  was  not  entirely  attributable  to 
a wooden  leg — gave  an  additional  interest  to 
the  scene,  of  a mixed  kind  of  pathos  and  hu- 
mor, not  to  be  described  in  an  off-hand  way. 
The  other  great  feature  was  the  “ Crown  and 
Anchor”  booth,  which,  varying  its  size  at 
different  fairs,  invariably  put  forth  its  ut- 
most magnitude  and  fullest  splendors  for 
Greenwich  Fair.  How  many  people  had 
luncheons  and  suppers  there  through  the 
day  and  night — how  many  scores  of  ham- 
pers of  cold  fowls  and  hams,  turkeys  and 
tongues,  and  hundreds  of  dozens  of  bottled 
ale  and  stout — is  beyond  any  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  present  deponent ; but  that 
between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
sometimes  assembled  therein  at  night  to 
dance,  and  that  sometimes  more  than  two 
thousand  Londoners  were  dancing  there  at 
the  same  time,  after  a fashion,  he  can  answer 
for,  as  also  for  the  fact  of  the  whole  scene 


being  at  such  times  enveloped  in  a derfse 
cloud  of  dust,  rising  up  from  the  creaking 
and  yielding  floors,  and  that,  whatever  col- 
ored coat  you  entered  with,  every  body 
emerged  with  a coat  the  color  of  whity-brown 
paper,  large  black  nostrils,  and  black  semi- 
circles of  dust  under  his  eyes.  The  “Crown 
and  Anchor”  booth  was  so  long  that  a full 
band  played  for  dances  at  the  top,  by  the 
bar,  another  at  the  bottom  of  the  booth,  and 
a third  in  the  centre ; and  though  they  oft- 
en played  different  dances,  different  airs  to 
suit,  and  in  different  keys,  you  could  only 
hear  the  music  of  your  own  dance,  the  pre- 
dominant accompaniment  to  each  being  the 
measured  muffled  thunders  of  the  hoots  of 
the  fair-going  Londoners.  At  these  “ high” 
moments  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  fun 
was  too  “ fast  and  furious”  for  the  gentler  be- 
ings of  creation — of  course  with  some  rath- 
er conspicuous  exceptions.  The  last  great 
specialty  I shall  notice  connected  with  this 
fair  was  the  roll  down  Greenwich  Hill. 
Many  persons  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
have  never  seen  that  celebrated  hill,  never 
rolled  down  it,  and  some,  perhaps,  may  not 
even  have  heard  of  it.  But  a word  or  two 
will  suffice  to  make  them  in  some  degree 
aware  of  the  “ pleasure”  they  have  lost.  A 
number  of  fair-going  young  people  of  both 
sexes — but  most  commonly  lovers  or  broth- 
ers and  sisters — seated  themselves  on  the 
top  of  this  steep  and  beautifully  green  hill, 
and  beginning  to  roll  down  slowly,  they  pres- 
ently found  that  the  rolling  became  quicker 
and  quicker — that  they  had  no  power  to  gov- 
ern their  rapidity,  still  less  to  stop ; and  they 
invariably  rolled  to  the  bottom.  It  didn’t 
agree  with  every  body. 

Of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe 
enough  has  already  been  said;  hut  of  an 
Irish  pig  fair  something  remains.  The 
peasant’s  pig — “ the  gintlemin  that  pays  the 
rint,”  the  favored  spoiled  son,  almost  the  lord 
of  the  cabin — when  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  finds  himself  forcibly  driven  the  way 
his  master  chooses,  which,  of  course , is  the 
way  he  perseveres  in  objecting  to,  by  the 
time  he  arrives  at  his  journey’s  end  enters 
the  fair  in  a very  bad  state  of  mind.  His 
temper,  never,  at  the  best  of  seasons,  half 
so  sweet  as  his  flesh,  has  become  morose, 
and  something  is  sure  to  occur  to  render 
him  savage.  Among  other  things,  he  is  sore 
to  quarrel  with  the  pig  next  to  him  for  pre- 
cedence of  place,  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence— for  this  pig  is  in  quite  as  bad  a state 
of  mind  as  that  pig — the  immediate  conse- 
quence is  a fight.  By  a fight  we  do  not  mean 
an  ordinary  routing  of  snout  to  snout,  but  a 
savage  fight  of  two  wild  beasts.  They  stand 
upon  their  hind-legs,  and  fight  in  lion-and- 
unicorn  fashion.  It  is  a tine  thing  to  see  a 
pig  under  such  unusual  circumstances,  and 
shows  that  he  is  not  merely  a creature  of 
fat  and  crackling,  to  he  roasted  or  made 
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bacon  of,  but  an  animal  whose  blood,  when 
roused,  inspires  him  to  fight  to  the  death 
against  what  he  considers  insults  and  in- 
juries. The  most  amusing  part  of  the  whole 
affair  is  to  see  the  dismay  of  the  respective 
owners,  and  their  anxiety  to  separate  the 
furious  combatants ; because  a pig  that  has 
been  overdriven  in  coming  to  the  fair,  or 
had  a serious  stand-up  fight,  is  always  re- 
duced twopence  or  threepence  a pound  in  his 
market  value. 

We  must  now  take  a turn  through  Don- 
nybrook.  All  those  who  were  ever  present 
will  bear  witness  that  an  Irishman  “ all  in 
his  glory”  was  there ; but  not  exactly  for 
the  reasons  generally  supposed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  song  which  makes  the  “ shillalah” 
the  all  in  all  belongs  to  a traditionary  pe- 
riod. A few  fights  and  broken  heads,  in- 
separable from  all  English  as  well  as  Irish 
fairs,  of  course  always  took  place,  but  the 
crowd  was  too  dense  to  allow  of  much  dam- 
age being  done.  There  was  not  only  no 
room  for  “ science,”  but  no  room  to  strike  a 
blow  of  a real  kind  from  the  shoulder,  and 
“using  the  toes.”  We  saw  no  blood  flow. 
Something  else  in  abundance  we  did  see 
flow — whisky.  As  for  the  interior  or  main 
body  of  the  fair,  it  presented  no  features 
materially  differing  from  others  previously 
mentioned ; but  the  outskirts  certainly  pre- 
sented something  very  different,  indeed 
unique.  The  fair,  as  to  its  great  shows  and 
booths,  was  held  in  a large  hollow  or  basin  | 
of  green  ground,  on  descending  into  which  j 
you  found  the  immediate  skirtings  occupied 
by  a set  of  very  little,  very  low-roofed,  tomb- 
like booths,  where  a busy  trade  was  carried 
on  in  fried  potatoes,  fried  sausages,  and  oys- 
ters, cold  and  scalloped.  Not  a bad  mixture ; 
but  the  cooking  in  some  cases  seemed  to  be  j 
performed  by  individuals  who  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a sausage,  certainly  not  an  oyster, 
and  who  fancied  that  smoke  and  peat  ashes 
improved  the  one,  and  sand  and  sawdust  the 
other.  But  cookery  is  by  no  means  the 
special  characteristic  alluded  to.  It  is  this, 
and  I will  defy  the  world  to  produce  any 
thing  like  it.  Donnybrook  is  a village  a few 
miles  only  from  Dublin.  The  houses  were 
all  very  small,  the  largest  generally  rising 
no  higher  than  one  floor  above  the  ground- 
floor  rooms,  and  every  house  being  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fair-coming 
people.  The  rooms  below  were  devoted  to 
whisky -drinking,  songs,  jokes,  politeness, 
and  courtship,  with  a jig  in  the  middle ; and 
very  much  the  same,  but  with  more  elabo- 
rate and  constant  dancing,  in  the  rooms 
above.  Every  house  presented  the  same 
scene — yes,  every  house  along  the  whole 
village;  and  when  you  came  to  the  nar- 
rower streets  the  effect  was  peculiar  and 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  For,  observe,  the 
rooms  being  all  crowded  to  the  last  man  and 
woman  and  child  they  could  hold,  and  the 


“ dancing,”  especially  above  stairs,  being  an 
absolute  condition,  there  was  no  room  left 
for  the  fiddler . We  say  there  was  no  room 
left  for  him,  and  yet  he  must  be  among 
them.  There  was  room  for  him  as  a man, 
be  it  understood,  but  not  as  a fiddler.  His 
elbow  required  space  enough  for  another 
man,  and  this  could  not  be  afforded.  The 
problem,  therefore,  was  solved  by  opening 
the  window  up  stairs:  the  fiddler  sat  out 
upon  the  window-sill,  and  his  elbow  worked 
outside.  The  effect  of  this  “ elbow”  playing 
outside  the  window  of  every  upper  floor, 
sometimes  out  of  both  upper  and  ground 
floor  of  every  house  in  a whole  street,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  playing  a 
similar  kind  of  jig,  surpassed  any  thing  of 
that  kind  of  humor  in  action  it  had  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  witness.  If  that  is  not 
merry  fun,  show  me  what  is!  The  elbows 
all  played  so  true  a time  that,  if  you  had 
not  heard  a note,  you  would  have  known 
that  it  was  an  Irish  jig  by  the  motion  of  all 
these  jaunty  and  “ knowing”  elbows ! 

A last  word  on  Donnybrook  shall  be  de- 
voted to  one  more  custom,  characteristic  of 
the  kindliness  as  well  as  the  hifmor  of  the 
nation,  which  was  manifested  in  a way  nev- 
er seen  elsewhere.  Once  every  hour  or  so  a 
large,  close-covered  police  van  was  driven 
through  the  fair  to  pick  up  all  the  very 
drunken  men  who  were  rolling  about,  un- 
able to  govern  their  emotions.  They  were 
at  once  lifted  into  the  van,  and  here  many 
of  them  again  found  their  legs,  and  you 
heard  the  muffled  singing  and  dull  thunder 
of  their  dancing  inside  as  the  philanthropic 
van  passed  along. 

The  impossibility  of  adequately  describing 
any  of  these  great  fairs,  and  pre-eminently 
j the  renowned  Bartlemy  Fair,  is  attributable 
to  several  causes.  It  requires  a panorama 
for  its  grotesque  forms  and  colors  and  ex- 
pansive varieties : all  sorts  of  figures  in  all 
sorts  of  motions  and  attitudes,  which  even 
automatons  could  not  convey  much  better 
than  the  pen ; and  all  manner  of  sounds 
combining  in  one  general  uproar  and  confu- 
sion, because  all  these  moving  objects,  col- 
ors, and  sounds  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  in  most  vigorous  conflict  with 
each  other,  and,  indeed,  with  themselves. 
Under  such  circumstances  our  best  plan  will 
probably  be  that  of  giving  a few  of  the  most 
broad  and  striking  general  characteristics, 
dashed  in  with  a scene-painter’s  brush,  full 
of  color,  and  almost  at  random. 

St.  Bartholomew’s,  alias  Bartlemy,  Fair 
was  held  in  Smithfield  Market-place,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  which  used  to  be  considered 
the  very  rowdy  heart  of  London.  All  the 
butchers’  stalls,  sheep -pens,  cattle  - yards, 
pig  and  poultry  inclosures,  and  all  other 
wooden  structures,  were  so  completely  clear- 
ed away  that  there  was  obtained  a tolerably 
large  open  space.  This  was  approached  by 
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the  different  streets  and  avenues  of  gilt  gin- 
gerbread stalls,  toy  stalls,  and  nondescript 
booths  of  various  kinds,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  eating,  drinking,  little  gambling- 
tables,  and  other  similar  things  on  a small 
scale,  which  would  have  been  lost  amidst  the 
blaze  and  magnitude  of  the  main  structure. 
Nearly  all  round  the  great  open  area,  the 
only  intervals  being  the  streets  and  other 
avenues  of  entrance,  were  ranged  the  the- 
atres, the  menageries ; screened  inclosures 
for  the  horsemanship,  rope-dancing,  balan- 
cing, tumbling,  and.  leaping ; the  shows  for 
conjuring,  fire-eating,  dancing  dogs,  learned 
pigs;  the  exhibition  of  wax-work  and  of  liv- 
ing monstrosities,  such  as  the  calf  with  two 
heads  and  five  legs,  the  mermaid  (whom  you 
were  not  allowed  to  examine  very  closely  at 
the  junction  line),  and  the  pig-faced  lady, 
who  was  generally  seen  sitting  at  a piano  in  j 
an  elegant  low  evening  dress,  with  a gold 
ring  through  her  snout.  A giant  was  al- 
ways there,  and  both  male  and  female 
dwarfs,  but  never  together,  as  in  present 
times,  but  always  in  rival  caravans.  The 
music,  so-called,  was  a bedlamite  mixture  of 
brass-bands,  screaming  clarionets  and  fifes, 
clashing  or  hollow-toned  cymbals,  gongs, 
bells,  triangles,  double  drums,  barrel-organs, 
and  prodigious  voices  bawling  through  im- 
mense speaking-trumpets.  Now  conceive 
the  whole  of  these  things  going  on  at  the 
same  time ! 

Now  imagine  it  to  be  night,  and  all  the 
great  and  little  shows  and  booths  and  stalls 
are  ablaze  with  lights  of  all  kinds  of  colors, 
magnitudes,  and,  we  may  add,  smokes  and 
odors,  as  many  of  them  issue  from  a mysteri- 
ous mixture  of  melted  fat  of  various  creat- 
ures. All  the  principal  shows,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  ones,  have  a platform  or  stage 
in  front,  and  hereupon  is  enacted  a wonder- 
fully more  brilliant,  attractive,  grotesque, 
and  laughable  performance  than  any  thing 
inside.  Portions  of  tragedies  are  enacted, 
including  murders,  combats,  and  spectres; 
dances  of  all  sorts  are  given ; men  and 
women  in  gorgeous  array  of  cotton  velvet, 
spangles,  and  feathers  stand  upon  horses,  or 
promenade  with  most  ostentatious  dignity, 
sometimes  coming  forward  and  crying  aloud, 
u Be  in  time ! be  in  time ! All  in,  to  begin !” 
which  is  subsequently  repeated  half  a dozen 
times  before  they  retire,  to  console  with  their 
actual  presence  those  who  are  waiting  seat- 
* ed  inside.  Now  and  then  part  of  the  prom- 
ised “ grand  pantomime”  is  repeated  on  the 
outer  stage,  and  culminates  with  a rush  of 
the  clown,  pantaloon,  and  acrobat,  mounted 
on  hobby-horses,  down  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form, and  right  into  the  very  thick  of  the 
crowd,  causing  one  or  two  fights  in  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulty  of  their  return,  to  the 
immense  delight  of  all  those  who  witness  it, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  the  pick- 
pockets and  other  ruffians  then  and  there  col- 


lected. While  these  things  are  going  on  be- 
low, there  are  other  scenes  above,  such  as  the 
high-flying  boat,  swings  full  of  laughing  and 
screaming  young  men  and  women,  the  slack- 
rope  dancers  in  their  brilliant  dresses  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  tinsel  and  spangles,  who  are 
perched  on  swinging  ropes  amidst  the  white 
and  scarlet  draperies  near  the  top  ridges  of 
the  larger  theatres  and  shows ; and,  rising 
over  all,  the  coiling  smoke-clouds  of  the 
blazing  fat -lamps  and  pitchy  torches  roll 
and  float  upward  toward  the  moon,  every 
now  and  then  rapidly  cut  through  by  the 
hissing  head  and  tail  of  a rocket,  which  pres- 
ently exploded  in  brilliant  stars  of  white, 
green,  and  red  over  the  frantic  tumult  be- 
neath. 

“ Horn  Fair”  was  held  on  Charlton  Green, 
near  Blackheath,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
elegant  of  all  the  fairs,  if  any  thing  so  heter- 
ogeneous can  ever  be  worthy  of  such  an  epi- 
thet. At  any  rate,  Horn  Fair  was  the  most 
fashionable,  even  in  the  London  sense  of  the 
term.  It  was  to  other  fairs  what  “Ascot”  is 
to  other  races.  When  we  say  that  all  the 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family  went  to 
this  fair  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
great  numbers  of  the  nobility,  of  both  sexes, 
also  displayed  their  graces  amidst  the  toys 
and  gingerbread-nuts.  The  military  from 
Woolwich  also  paraded  the  area  opposite  the 
shows,  some  of  the  younger  officers  (not,  of 
course,  in  uniform)  getting  into  the  high- 
flying swings,  or  mounting  little  wooden 
horses  on  the  roundabouts. 

One  of  the  few  fairs  that  remain  in  En- 
gland is  Barnet  Fair,  but  this  is  more  prop- 
erly a market,  the  chief  business  of  which  is 
the  sale  of  horses.  The  reporter  of  one  of 
the  London  newspapers  assured  his  readers 
that,  on  a recent  occasion,  if  Rosa  Bonheur, 
the  great  French  painter  of  animals,  had  been 
present,  she  would  have  found  a great  vari- 
ety of  subjects  for  her  pencil,  from  the  un- 
broken, dangerous  colt  to  the  odd-looking, 
superannuated  cab -horse.  But  the  same 
writer  evidently  had  a hankering  after  the 
“ games  of  old,”  for  he  tells  us  that  it  was 
oonsoling  to  perceive  by  the  gorgeous  and 
auriferous  display  made  at  one  gigantic  stall 
that  the  time-honored  gilt  cakes  and  penny 
trumpets,  once  the  glory  of  Greenwich,  “ had 
not  yet  become  matter  of  history.”  Also — 
and  this  is  very  important — that  the  visitors 
bought  the  sweet  trash  liberally,  and  “ ate 
them  eagerly”  and  with  perfectly  innocent 
countenances,  as  if  we  were  not  at  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  science  fills, 
or  at  least  fidgets,  the  universal  mind.  We 
hear  that  there  was  a “ fat  boy”  among  the 
mobs  of  the  lower  orders  of  horses,  dressed 
in  a Scottish  Highland  costume,  with  a con- 
spicuous philibeg  and  snuff-horn,  whom  the 
spectators  called  “ Young  Tichbome ;”  but 
there  were  few  other  exhibitions  of  “ mon- 
sters,” very  little  dancing,  and  only  one  bar- 
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rel-organ  in  the  whole  fair.  A boxing-booth, 
however,  invited  the  farmers  and  butchers 
to  come  in  and  take  a lesson  in  the  once 
most  popular  branch  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Qreat  Britain.  But  fried  fish,  tobacco,  and 
whisky  constituted  a far  more  general  at- 
traction. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a look  at 
the  winter  fair  which  has  been  held  in  Lou- 
don at  those  rare  intervals  when  the  frost 
has  been  so  strong  and  continuous  that  the 
ice  even  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  Serpen- 
tine and  other  metropolitan  waters,  has  at- 
tained a solid  thickuess  capable  of  bearing 
the  thousands  of  people  who  assembled  there. 
Innumerable  stalls  and  booths  for  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  dancing,  portable 
ones  for  roast  potatoes  and  chestnuts,  togeth- 
er with  swings,  peep-shows,  puppet-shows, 
mid  other  amusements,  were  rapidly  erected 
or  wheeled  on  the  ice ; there  were  also  many 
little  card-sharping  and  thimble-rig  tables, 


roundabouts,  ballad-singers,  and  instrument- 
alists, from  the  humble  Jew’s-harp  to  the  os- 
tentatious brass-baud.  The  many  slips  and 
tumbles  upon  the  ice  constituted  a consider- 
able part  of  the  fun,  and  were  promoted  by 
the  glassy  surface  of  various  cross  slides,  as 
well  as  by  frequent  jerks  and  sudden  pushes 
with  a view  to  the  destruction  of  an  equi- 
librium. The  crowning  joy,  however,  wras 
at  night,  when  a great  bonfire  was  lighted 
upon  the  ice,  aud  a bullock  was  roasted 
whole.  As  the  form  and  face  of  the  creature 
changed  with  the  action  of  the  flames  and 
the  red  heat,  and  the  head  and  horns  became 
inexpressibly  hideous,  John  Bull,  far  more 
than  his  emblematic  representative,  might 
be  said  to  have  been  in  his  glory  while  dan- 
cing and  whirling  in  uncouth  and  rampant 
mazes  round  the  crackling  and  roaring 
flames,  amidst  which  the  national  divinity, 
self-basted  with  black  and  crimson  streams, 
was  fiercely  roasting. 


DELUSIONS  OF  MEDICINE* 

CHARMS,  TALISMANS,  AMULETS,  ASTROLOGY,  AND  MESMERISM. 


IF  we  regard  the  mass  of  people  among 
whom  we  are  living,  we  are  soon  con- 
vinced that  intellectually  as  well  as  bodily 
they  are  of  very  different  ages.  Unfortu- 
nately the  proportion  of  those  adult  in  mind 
is  but  small  compared  with  those  adult  in 
body.  Most  men  are  in  the  infantile  or 
child-like  condition. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  high  in- 
telligence of  the  age  we  must  remember  that 
the  remark  applies  to  the  few,  and  that  these 
types  of  advance  disseminate  ideas  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  through  the  masses. 
Nay,  more,  if  too  far  ahead  of  the  times,  gen- 
erations may  elapse  before  their  writings 
are  credited. 

Because  the  community  as  a whole  does 
thus  lag  behind  the  age,  it  is  of  interest  to 
ub  as  physicians  to  study  the  medical  ideas 
of  former  times,  for  we  shall  find  that  all 
those  beliefs  are  prevailing  in  the  various 
grades  of  society,  and  must  be  contended 
with,  and  often,  alas!  submitted  to.  It  is 
instructive  to  the  philosophical  physician  to 
trace,  as  in  the  case  of  Greece,  the  passage 
through  fetichism,  miracle-cure,  and  astrol- 
ogy to  a sound  system  of  medicine  such  as 
that  propagated  by  Hippocrates,  well  called 
the  Divine  Old  Man.  In  the  rest  of  Europe 
— and  from  this  point  of  view  Americans  are 
Europeans — the  same  progress  has  taken 
place  as  its  nations  have  passed  through 
their  infancy  and  childhood  toward  the 
adult  condition. 


* Introductory  Lecture  In  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  Session  1872-78.  De- 
livered by  Professor  Henry  Draper,  M.D. 
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In  considering  the  cures  of  all  ages  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes : first,  cures 
by  imagination ; and  second,  cures  by  remedies, 
drugs , or  hygiene.  Under  the  former  head 
should  be  put  miracle -cures,  invocation, 
exorcism,  astrological  medicine,  amulets, 
charms,  talismans,  aud  mesmerism ; and  un- 
der the  latter  a large  part  of  the  present  plan 
of  treatment,  alchemical  in  its  origin,  iq 
which  drugs  are  relied  on  to  crush  disease. 
This  will  eventually  be  succeeded  by  the 
expectant  and  sustaining  system,  such  as 
Hippocrates  taught  when  he  says  that  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  fermentations  and  other 
chemical  changes  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
and  that  relief  comes  when  such  substances 
are  discharged ; that  such  changes  may  be 
local,  as  in  erysipelas,  or  general,  as  in  a fe- 
ver. The  power  of  the  physician  is  to  be 
shown  by  helping  on  the  elimination.  He 
should  watch  carefully  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  guide  it  without  trying  to  stay 
it.  When  he  has  learned  the  course  of  a 
disease,  he  may  predict  the  issue  of  a case 
from  experience. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  first  place,  consider 
cures  depending  on  the  imagination , apparently 
so  supernatural. 

That  the  mind  can  exercise  a strong  influ- 
ence over  the  body  might  be  proved  by  a 
thousand  instances.  Even  such  an  insensi- 
tive tissue  as  the  hair  is  authentically  stated 
to  have  turned  white  from  grief  or  fear.  As 
Scott  in  Marmion  says, 

“ For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair.” 

The  sad  case  of  Marie  Antoinette  will  oo- 
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the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe : il  In  its  opinion 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  were  full  of  in  vis- 
ible forms.  With  more  faith  than  even  by 
paganism  itself  were  the  supernatural  pow- 
ers of  the  images  of  the  grists  accepted,  only 
it  wus  imputed  to  the  influence  of  devils- 
The  lunatic  was  troubled  by  a like  posse#-* 
sum.  If  a spring  discharged  its  waters  with 
a periodical  gushing  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  it 
was  agitated  by  an  angel ; if  an  unfortunate 
descended  into  a pit  and  was  suffocated  by  the 
mephitic  air,  it  was  by  some  diemou  who  was 
secreted:  if  the  miner’s  torch  produced  an 
explosion,  it  was  owing  to  the  wrath  of  some 
malignant  spirit  guarding  a treasure,  and 
whose  solitude  hud  been  disturbed.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  stories,  duly  authenticated 
by  the  best  buinuu  testimony,  of  the.  occa- 
sional appearance  of  such  spirits  under  vis- 
ible forms  ; t here  was  no  grotto  or  cool  thick- 
et iu  w hich  angels  or  genii  had  not  been  seen ; 
no  cavern  w ithout  its  damnum.  Though  the 
names  were  not  given,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  the  air  had  its  sylphs,  the  earth 
its  gnomes,  the  fire  its  salamanders,  the  wai- 
ter its  undines;  to  the  day  belonged  it#  ap- 
paritions, to  the  night  its  fairies.  The  foul 
air  of  stagnant  places  assumed  the  visible 
form  of  demons  of  abominable  aspect;  the 
explosive  gases  of  mines  took  on  the  shape 
of  pale-faced  malicious  dwarfs,  with  leathery 
ears  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders,  and  in 
garments  of  gray  cloth.’* 

Surrounded  by  such  objects  of  marvel  and 


cur  to  every  one's  mind,  although  the  French 
revolutionists  accounted  for  that  in  another 
way.  Jaundice  has  been  caused  by  a par- 
oxysm of  anger,  and  the  relief  of  toothache 
by  ascending  a dentist’s  steps.  Who  has 
flat  suffered  from  a tit  of  the  blues,  when 
li  the  soul  incite th  away  for  very  heaviness  V’ 
Macbeth  may  well  say  to  the  physician, 

M Const  thou  not  minister  to  a mirnl  diseased; 
Plin-k  from  the  memory  a rooted  sorrow ; 
ftaxe  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 

And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  boeom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  7° 

But  more  than  this  Chaucer  sings — 

u Men  may  die  of  imagination. 

So  dope  may  impression  be  take; 

and  it  is  well  known  that  Sophocles  died  of 
joy  when  his  lost  tragedy  was  crowned  with 
success. 

Conversely,  the  hotly  can  react  on  the 
mind  ; for  Voltaire  profoundly  remarks  that 
the  fate  of  empires  is  decided  by  the  in- 
trigues of  women  and  the  constipation  of 
kings. 

Tak  mg  for  gran  ted,  then,  that  imagination 
can  govern  the  operations  of  the  body  in 
instances  where  the  impression  is  strong 
enough,  consider  the  ease  of  a nation  in  its 
infamy.  Every  natural  object  cm  tains  a 
good  or  had  spirit,  and  multitudes  are  w an- 
dering disembodied  through  the  air.  Dra- 
per's IntdlH'lual  iMflopment  well  may  say  of 
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fear,  was  it  wonder- 
fa]  that  men  adopt- 
ed the  notion  that 
disease  wan  a pos- 
gesgioxi  by  devils  I 
When  a patient  was 
draggling  in  an 
epileptic  tit,  did  it 
not  indeed  seem  us 
if  a demon  was 
striving  to  obtain 
possession  of  his 
body,  and  was  not 
exorcism  by  holy 
men,  and  fervent 
prayer  for  aid  by 
some  benign  spirit, 
a natural  resort 
for  their  in  fa  utile 
and  fetich  - ridden 
minds  t 


Such  be- 
liefs were  as  real  to 
them  as  the  ghosts 
of  a dark  room  are 
to  children  now. 

A profound  desire 
to  conciliate  and 
form  alliances  with 
powerful  spirits  or 
with  the  devil  was, 
therefore,  a natu- 
ral conscqueuee  of 
those  times,  and 
hence  arose  the  va- 
rious practices  of 
magic  and  the  be- 
lief in  witchcraft, 
it  ifc  impossible  for 
me  to  point,  out 
clearly  the  periods 
when  these  ideas 
originated,  flourished,  and  died,  because  in 
a mixed  community  there  are  men  of  all  in- 
tellectual ages,  the  infants  being  perhaps 
half  a dozen  centuries  behind  the  adults, 
and  all  cherishing  their  own  delusions. 
Multitudes  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  flourish  under  our  very  eyes.  I 
have  but  to  mention  a horseshoe  to  bring 
the  fact  home.  Even  among  the  most  cul- 
tivated a leaven  of  superstition  survives; 
and  while  wo  may  blame  Celsus  for  at tri bit- 
ting diseases  to  the  anger  of  the  gods — 
“Morbos  ad  irain  deormu  immortal  turn  re- 
latos  esse" — we  should  remember  that  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  to-day  w ill  pale  with 
tear  if  salt  is  spilled,  and  would  as  soon  see 
their  death-warrant  signed  as  sit  down  thir- 
teenth at  a dinner.  As  physicians  and  phys- 
iologists, such  things  must  not  anger  you; 
you  must  humor  them  as  the  delusions  of 
children,  not  contradicting  unless  you  wish 
to  he  overwhelmed  with  a myriad  of  in- 
stances in  point. 

The  obvious  result  of  supernatural  disease 
and  forms  of  cure  was  the  coalescence  of  the 
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functions  of  priest  and  physician  in  one  per- 
son, and  a resort  to  all  kindsof  magic,  divina- 
tion, sacrifices,  incantations,  exorcisms,  and 
even  trial  Jy  mercenary  practices.  Even  as  ear- 
ly as  A.p.  366,  the  Council  of  Laodlcea  found 
it  necessary  to  forbid  the  study  and  practice 
of  enchantment  to  priests;  but  the  tempta- 
tion to  persist,  and  gain  money  by  terrifying 
the  sick  and  dying,  was  so  great  that  the 
Latynin  Council,  a.i>.  1123,  Sad  to  forbid  all 
medical  attendance  by  the  clergy,  and  that 
of  a.p.  1139  threatened  the  disobedient  with 
excommunicat  ion.  Medicine  was  never  com- 
pletely severed  from  theology  till  physicians 
were  allowed  to  marry.  There  is  a singular 
resemblance  bet  ween  this  state  of  affairs  and 
that  i n Greece  1500  years  before,  just  previous 
to  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 

As  the  idea  of  fetichism  died  out  among 
the  more  intelligent  classes  of  Europe*  the 
gods  and  demons  who  had  inhabited  sur- 
rounding objects  w ere  exiled  to  more  distant 
spheres,  and  became  controllers  of  the  plan- 
etary motions.  Simultaneously  astrology 
arose,  and  horoscopes,  nativities,  and  man- 
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■J^wr/aent'  ferity  from  the 

mid  traii#nmtoi  hero.  iUrmg  toiug#  are 


’ trtilV  ebiidtwci  of  the  ftltti.  : * 1 •'  ■ 

Tto  a^troioget*  were  not,  however,  eon- 
tent  with  any  a&eh  g^i\orul  ^ivt^wition. 
.iMfpMl  «i  eojiy  fah?  work,  ymbluhml  in 
1647/  that  1 have  . say*:*  M /there  i» 

ttoMug  ap^ertaiiuii^  U*  the  life  of  ltian  in 
tlm  world  which  ia  one  w:i r or  another  hath 
tot  retaiuni  to  i to  twelve  ton^kts  uf  litoven;* 
it  Mil  $i6  the.  twelve  tfigne*  sjr$  ipprp^riUtetf* 
the  particular  {numbers  of Xtim%  hvdfom 
also  ito  the  twelve  ho.ofcea  rejWeaeu jfc  not  unety 
the  geverntl  part*  uf  niam  hut  hie  ttytiona, 
quality  tiPlife/hud  Ij  vtug  | au4  the  tortoity 
and  judgment  vt  mr  forviatlier#  iu  »#tn>iogy 
wna  vneix  m they  Mvn:  sButjhxi  every 
jhoaae  **■  partieiilur  aijghifiehttto*  toA  to 
\ fciiigtviHhwl  hi|.trt.ito  ^ 

: tto':Vhule  tW/flve  kob#6  a**  he  that  tutor* 

etoh 

[ uT  ttoxu.  hot  want  to$otoVfc  ypxiisiitfa 
i whereon  ft!  or  gi.y«6;  ritipriah  iwiawhr 
; upon  any a«4  eweite^ 
ttoreuC.”  in  jin*  Itokof  900  {ato*  titers  to 
; a wot  Id  to  quaint  tod  t’Urimtfjt  in/ornuation  *. 
the  platoi  Salpnit'-.fot ; Ito>aucot  u>i^uifiet;h 
: oph  rif  ato  art  to]  to  pultoh  li  he  tout  or  of  a 
bloefce,  toothy  >oe  of  rough  skip, 

thick,  am!  vpryr  hitf>y  i)h  the  tody,  uot  gr*a£ 
ey*?& ; ipatiy  t Lp&e*  b to  ixjim pleat ion  it*  tot  w wh 
bkcto  anti  yfeUrr^  T or  if  to  tod  & sp$$*  $*f 

fto  blbekvi  or  yellow  jatodiee ; bfc  itoltoto 
crooked;  to  beetle  • tytowtol ; at  tki  o wiiay 
beard  $ great  lljiJS  hUto  the  btek-MpPi’e^;  to 
lh»tter«to  tn  tlso  prido  of  man  to  think  that/ looker  to  the  ^ptotT;  to  tow  In  noitloh;^ 
1 to  atari  in  ttour  oournea  Watch  over  kto*  [ totto?  to  toifrdeggvd  to  hiiwohu  ic-g  -to  fctoe 
iiud  tjTify  hy  tholr  nuwcfnenT^  ami  At?p^.v>M  :.  the  other ; mbet  [posit,  u eivnkinp; 

the  jojtf  or  the  that  a wait  hint!  Ureath;  sehlome  free  tYcmi  a congh : he  1b 


r»07KOTra»  rues*  witouim*  e&  A aouaKauojL 
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vmjnwi'mu >VritJi  the  nun, 
for  Ttis»  tlcfcn 

ad  Inferior  wijii  n /fctfpbf 
xli>r  is  aalutory  an4  wic* 
C't'xfc L*  And  HmUfrras 
betitues  iii 
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So.  again,  doctors  still  put  at  the  begin- 
ning of  u prescription  the  astrological  sign 
for  Jupiter,  If,  looking  like  &,  and  supposed 
to  mean  recipe. 

I might  multiply  observations  upon  as- 
trology ad  infinitum;  for  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  books  have  been  written  in  various 
tongues,  some  legible  and  some  utter] y in- 
eomprebensi hie,  some  by  arrant  impostors* 
hut  more  by  men  full  of  faith.  But  we  must 
pass  to  other  imagination-cures,  such  as  tal- 
ismans, amulets,  and  charms.  It  is  only 
necessary  in  closing  to  state  that  in  early 
Christian  times  the  hold  of  Greek  and  Latin 
astrology  was  found  to  be  so  strong  that 
the  Church  had  to  countenance  it,  but,  of 
course,  the  names  of  heathen  deities  were 
suitably  replaced.  For  instance,  in  the  left 
hand  the  top  joint  of  the  thumb  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Saviour,  the  second  joint  to  the 
Virgin  ; the  top  joint  of  the  forefinger  to  St. 
James,  the  second  to  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, the  third  to  St.  Peter  ; the  first  joint  of 
the  second  finger  to  St.  Simon,  the  second 
to  St.  Matthew,  the  third  to  St.  James  the 
Greater,  etc. 

Talismans  were  natural  objects,  generally 
imagined  to  be  marked  like  the  sigus  of  the 
planets  or  zodiac,  but  sometimes  they  werv 
precious  stones.  They  are  confounded  to 
:i  certain  extent  with  amn lets,  which  Ara- 
bic word  signifies  any  thing  suspended. 
Charms,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Latin 
wrmim,  a song,  refer  to  written  spells,  col- 
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Lectin  ue  of  wordft  ofiett  Witfadui  liluf 

the  factious  Jlh’u^ad^bra 
la  lb<*  time  of  1%  CrnAa^loh,,  ?i«  js4;« 
eating  Jy  narrated  bj  Scott  m £b*v  Tpli&mn% 
ftiitb  iti  rlit'  virtue*  of  prevura*  ktoxie*  ’wa* 
rmivctsal,  arid  f*»  each  was  attnbut*?4  spe- 
properties.  The  Indio  trope,  or  blomF 
*tob*,,  now  wto  iu  seal  rtajip*  bh  much, 
'*  vlaachtittt,  blood,  dHreth  away  poison*, 
prai^rveth  health | ■''$&&£  libcL  '&$&■. 

(bat  if  proyoketh  mine  atidtdarkfenfctli  iliy 
ajihji&,  fcuJtV.ring  cot  iiuu  that  tearttb  it  to 
abuftH]/’  *'  A topa?^  healcth  the  Inna- 
ticks  person  of  bin  passion .of  UwachO’  M’ae 
#kn«$  'i^iaM.h  '^vrw  'apt! . : th'e- 

boan^  ifev  cbiyfcJvHte  is tho  friruii  of  wis- 
dom andcmmiy  of  folly.  Xjib  jgr^at  <iUaek, 
lk>  tbui,  ko?l  a lump  of  eatmrl-coai  that 
coflld  predict*  V V : ' r ,' 

lit  i he;  humi  ed  immibhiuces  found  amimg 
iabjwtitthfe;  none  dm  more  ^fr*utdiuuriy  tiutic 
those  :a&*a<.ua^*d  vpifch  color*  Beeau»e  A vtr 
wnan  had  said  that  foil  • corpriMehj*  Moved 
tfe  blwd,  ibfl:  colors  must  lie  ^ttvpluyvd  in 
(Hwtath  of  that  tf.u  ul , a*i4.  :*vjeni ;''  itt-.  • life  the 
Emperor  Ifrau'ida  L .'tjrJttf  wrapped  up  in 
Hcarlet  cloth  to  cure  the  B*.u)iU-poxf  and  so 
dted.  Flannel  ilyed  nine  tunes  in  blue  wow 
^b»iflfor'8crufuhK  V/,  ' 

JErbong  amulet#  that  of  IVs>jf»e  Adrian  Was 
ettriVms ; it  emisiMHul  of  dried  toad,  arsenic, 
tonneurii,  pearl,  emaf  hyacinth,  ajtoamg.b, 
and  trii^u^With,  and  ».wi*  bung  round  v-hc- 
nook*  anil  Uitvex  rqp&y&i,. '7/T|is;  afaerrif 
a ui  u)ot.s  warii  4 o ri  u g t he  pl&gii e ip  Loudon 

woe u active  .<10  the  principle  tap  < pbiebn 
wpuUi  preveut  the  entry  oF  another.  Ash- 
taufeV  fibre  Jwr  figae..  friut'iai;  take,  Ciuiy  in 
the  memjrjg-,  a good  d>**e  of  kbxir,  and  h>iug 
three  BphlerH  about  hie  nc;i;  k.  " w h ie h diw# 
it  away  , God  be  ihmtkod./1 

Suck  #tateinen  t*  ;xaay : jtaiwe  -.A-  *amie,:  Anil  • 
raeii  may  «ay  that  it  id  wkl  j p igb  Vnbreil i bib 
that  similar  Hlfy  snper^tirionH  HUonhl  ev^r 
have  seiiottsly  uiHueiupsi  i>e»»ple>  btii  the 
Jaxigii  ts  epon  tamiod  \t  w i mj uire  l^tber 
•./ui  3'  of  These  he  lie  & have  vonie  Wom-xi  •<».*  oov 
tittiiK  IIotf  mauy  no^r  think  theii^  te  ririvi^ 
iii  -camphor  to  prevent  infoeiiOn ; that  sub/ 
1‘bur  or  a honn'-ch^tnut  m ftte  |Hn5k«-i  jfi\ 
gink!  for  rliettmalism  i t*>  ItAly  add  wee 


'•;  jjnn*CUlU„  ■ 


gruwu-np  io on.  carry i.u^  unudote.  UM*  a pari- 
ly  e^u^^..JbMn4i.:t4  jfra^t5«t;.i&e  riferts  <# 
the  irvii-ej^J  as  - 

' '.Uie.utfe^  for  inlaiiL*!,  aiid  many 


add  to  fbe  mineral  bells  of  silver,  V*y  which 
«preer<irs  ahd  W(ti'Kba  ntay  bo  frigh.teued  pit, 
on  rite  shine  jprineipl^  that  bi^er  hoik  worn 
used  fo>  scare  comets  away.  iVibaps  i»r  this 
lattvr  instance  mothew  *ut  hnw Htsn^ly,  and. 
only  kiiow  by  tnhliliim  tliat  in 
.j^i/rkl  i»  flie/Uo  > fur  in  many  uaagft  h«s 
rhiiVuvurd  a practlcb  'thr-  ot 

wkieli  is  hist.  Ae  au  rllnsTTatioa,  nockiaooa 
and  bracelets  were-  ori giundly  nut  articles  of 
dwiament,  hut  real  umuletH  ; those  found  on 
imiinuixm  am  carved  with  chonvc* 
.t^rs.vofatiogr’to  the  filturo  of  the  body,  tho 
scarribniUSjor  tuiiiblc-bug,  typifying  wymbol- 
khdfv  by  hii  perfiinuawcos  the  hVii. 

With  rcganl  tt>charuw  a wrong  ideapre- 
>arh<  the  trmv  chaim  is  wttttcn,  ami  in  not 
a nariiral  or  cat  fed  uiijcCC^  feaMih  chitrmS 
tkt4  in  roiUity  udismanH  or  uumJeta.  liie 
Vlftim  that  rejsidcH  in  such  versen  is  very 
great,  t\vr  Cato  the  Ccushr  says  that  i»  dislb- 
catmp  mny  be  redoor‘d  by  taking  a rced 
or  fi>c  long,  ciiirihg  4 ttildd-te,* 

and  lottitig;  fw  b hh*n  hoW  Ike  ends  ^'pS*si(e 
dUC  another.  While  1 b»s  U -ioing.  e;ic,  •*  j.s 
Ai.U'i  S.  F.  fbM  a>  | ,i ;Ta,  l>Anilu>  flAKUAiiC 
ks  Asitj  Urks?  lb s,sp>^r i v i in, M the 1 1 ^pat  a b* 
them  with  a pter'c  of  iron,  and  bind  them  to 
the  ft  has  been  naively  1W 

inarked  that  thm  sysl^ro  of  Cure  worlia 
ttt  nervond  and  periodical  dUonlers.  The 
phyf mdvCri*>8  of  the  iTiariflec*  were  charms, 

AJiMt  ..  it*  charms  it  as  faith  in  mmiheta, 
and  j lartic ularlv  j u odd  i> nui bers,  M Tber^i* 
luck  Iri  odd  .nwid'iv^  eay«  R#Vy  0*Afor»'  f 1 
td  go  bock  a b?w  -ncatitriwi,  ^Kuroem 
liens  iiwpare  gpt ndetn  (0od  ogjoya  an  odd 
u\iinh^r)|  otr  eti)J  earlier,  hear  Pythagoras 
.d^ol^ra.^hat  •,ti.i.mi.l.«?r  is  the  esaenco  nr  lira! 
)»nrK‘i{{le  of  things.  Singularly  enough, 
snc»Aero  chemmtry,  in  adopting  tlie  atomic 
theory  aud  ^ymbidic  urvtktitut  , secnw  to  ieud 
itself  lift  lids  concliiftitm,  for  it  couples  hy- 
ilr^m  with  J,  oxygen  with  Id,  etc. ; and  onr 
;ftttribirf*e  special  jpiritvetn  -]ui  rice 
sb vt?gth  daughter  ctf  a seventh  daughter*  :ui 
•|4ila?^&dyfrKiai»g-  wd.utmra  show.  The  taint 
bf  ii dd'  tltings  h augft  about  iw  yet. 

Perhi|ei  of  ail  lomiB  of  cure  the  most  mi- 
rujrfrlbus,  not  iu  its  oilectH,  but  as  vllusti-at  iug 
> be  i:/r«luhmsne»s  of  men,  r»»d  their  utter 
blindr^ss  f»<  con tri><li«r turns  HlUTlug  them  iu 
tln> :Iace,  w<w  the  ratal  tOfivU  frtr  kiug>  cvil. 
Of  course  no  etTOfolous  piitibnt  «^ver  r^uhi 
have  he«n  beTi^iit^d,  and  yet  CharJc»  II. 
betwe^m  Mayv  and  April*  tpnch^l 
Ihl.ldT  pernwa  i Lie  bml  to  set.  h regular  day, 
IVidayV  ft>r  iha  purpose,  and  b»dcbc;d 
;wTn)  jWir><*jLHata  kitting,  jov^nliug  each  wit  h 
a i^pi^b-picwh  4>f  gdld,  ; l auHjiCCf  that ; 
gi it  imtMt  ha ve  had  sormrtli ) ng  t>a;do'^;ith'ibC’.' 
number  of  Ohm  tor  urdWj&fbrN  were 
by  mviti t biles,  wiid.  yef  be  had  • the  pulivht* 
sifted-  ibii  by  fehsxeon  bcibre  ;th«y  w'cire 
p^^CfitAdv.  .-•Nlulifewi^  the  ie^f.cogftt- 

phaft  when  four  ycar^  old,  atu^iig  bt;hofiiAviw} 
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touched  "by  Queen  Anne,  but  without  avail. 
How  huch  a belief  could  have  been  sustained 
surpasses  comprehension ; but  yet  many  of 
you  may  remember  Dr.  Newton  and  his  im- 
posing of  hands,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cooper 
Union,  within  a few  years. 

On  the  imagination  -cures  I have  thus  far 
spoken  of,  all,  doubtless,  put  a common  esti- 
mate ; but  in  the  next,  the  last  I shall  refer 
to,  people  now  would  begin  to  divide ; and 
should  I venture  into  our  own  times,  and 
mock  at  psychic  force  and  table-tipping,  an- 
gry passions  might  rise,  and  harmony  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Mesmerism  originated  at  the  same  period 
as  our  Revolution,  and  was  in  reality  an  at- 
tempt to  replace  demons  and  spirits  by  a 
natural  force — magnetism — and  thus  come 
into  relation  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

' By  the  ingenious  coalescence  of  truths  estab- 
lished by  experiment  with  statements  rest- 
ing on  nothing,  multitudes  were,  and  are 
still,  deluded.  Mesmer  began  by  expound- 
ing a truth  which  is  more  and  more  forcing 
itself  on  the  attention  of  scientific  men: 
“ That  the  sun,  moon,  and  fixed  stars  mutu- 
ally affect  each  other  in  their  orbits ; that 
they  cause  and  direct  in  our  earth  a flux  and 
reflux  not  only  in  the  sea  but  in  the  atmos- 
phere ; that  there  is  a medium  of  a subtile 
and  mobile  nature  which  pervades  the  uni- 
verse, and  associates  all  things  together  in 
mutual  intercourse  and  harmony.”  Sure 
enough,  electricity  is  such  a medium. 

The  application  of  magnetic  ideas  to  cure 
does  not  belong  to  Mesmer:  it  had  been  prac- 
ticed long  before,  for  Paracelsus  gives  a 
method  of  transplanting  diseases  from  man . 
into  the  earth : “ Take  a magnet  impregna- 
ted with  mummy  and  mixed  with  rich  earth ; 
in  the  earth  sow  some  seeds  that  have  a con- 
gruity  or  homogeneity  with  the  disease; 
then  let  this  earth,  well  sifted  and  mixed 
with  mummy,  be  laid  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  let  the  seeds  committed  to  it  be  watered 
daily  with  a lotion  in  which  the  diseased 
limb  or  body  has  been  washed.  Thus  will 
the  disease  be  transplanted  from  the  human 
body  to  the  seeds  which  are  in  the  earth. 
Having  done  this,  transplant  the  seeds  from 
the  earthen  vessel  to  the  ground,  and  wait 
till  they  begin  to  sprout  into  herbs : as  they 
increase  the  disease  will  diminish,  and  when 
they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth  it 
will  disappear  altogether.” 

Kirchor  had  a remarkable  plan  for  redu- 
cing hernia,  consisting  in  putting  a poultice 
of  iron  filings  on  the  outside,  and  then  caus- 
ing the  patient  to  swallow  a magnet,  ground 
to  powder,  which,  when  it  arrived  opposite 
the  spot,  would  draw  in  the  tumor. 

Magnetism  whs  also  applied  to  surgery, 
and  gave  rise  to  weapon  salves,  which  were 
an  improvement  on  those  of  ancient  times, 
such  as  the  following,  recommended  by  Para- 
celsus : “ Take  of  moss  growing  on  the  head 


of  a thief  who  has  been  hanged  and  left  in 
the  air,  of  real  mummy,  of  human  blood  still 
warm,  each  one  ounce ; of  human  suet  two 
ounces ; of  linseed-oil,  turpentine,  and  Arme- 
nian bole  each  two  ounces.  Mix  all  well  in 
a mortar,  and  keep  the  salve  in  an  oblong 
narrow  urn.”  The  sword  was  to  be  dipped 
in  blood  from  the  wound  and  anointed  with 
the  salve,  and  put  in  a cool  place.  The  wound 
was  to  be  kept  clean,  covered  with  linen,  and 
dressed  every  day. 

Dryden,  in  his  Tempest , has  the  following 
dialogue  between  Hippolito  and  Miranda: 

Hir.  Oh  I my  wound  pains  me. 

Mir.  1 am  come  to  ease  you. 

[She  unwraps  the  sward, 

Hn*.  Alas  I I feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me ; 

My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 

[She  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword. 

Mia.  Does  it  still  grieve  you  ? 

Hip.  Now  methinks  there’s  something 
Laid  just  upon  it 

Mir.  Do  you  feel  no  ease? 

Hir.  Yes,  yes : upon  the  sudden  all  the  pain 
Is  leaving  me.  Sweet  Heaven ! how  I am  eased  ! 

Pettigrew,  in  his  valuable  work,  speaking 
of  such  salves  and  sympathetic  powders, 
says : “ It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  cures 
of  this  description  should  soon  be  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  magic,  incantations, 
and  other  supernatural  means,  and  that  the 
professors  of  the  sympathetic  art,  therefore, 
should  have  been  anxious  to  account  for  the 
effects  by  natural  causes.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  chief  aim  be- 
fore the  doctors  of  Montpellier,  and  similar 
reasonings  upon  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  supporters  of  the  sys- 
tem already  mentioned,  who  advocated  the 
plan  of  treatment,  and  vouched  for  its  effica- 
cy. In  this  search  for  natural  means  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  obtained,  the  ob- 
vious one  was  overlooked,  and  the  history  I 
have  given  would  have  been  uninteresting 
but  for  the  valuable  practical  lesson  which 
these  experiments  have  afforded.  We  owe 
to  this  folly  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  surgery — one  which  in  this 
country  has  done  more  to  advance  the  sci- 
ence than  any  other  besides — one  which  has 
saved  a vast  amount  of  human  suffering,  and 
preserved  innumerable  lives.  The  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  healing  wounds  by  the 
powder  of  sympathy  is  the  history  of  adhe- 
sion, the  history  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention— a practice  which  until  the  time  of 
John  Hunter  was  never  fairly  developed 

or  distinctly  comprehended An  incised 

wound  is  the  most  simple  of  its  kiud ; these, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  the  description 
of  wounds  to  which  the  sympathetical  curers 
resorted,  and  their  secret  of  cure  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  rest  and  quiet  which  the 
wounded  parts  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  under 
the  fallacious  doctrine  and  practice  of  that 
day  of  digesting,  mundificating,  incarnating, 
etc.  Surgeons  in  former  times  seem  really 
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by  their  modes  of  treatment  to  have  tried 
bow  far  it  was  possible  to  impede,  instead 
of  to  facilitate,  the  processes  of  nature,  and 
to  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  modem 
surgery  it  almost  appears  miraculous  that 
they  ever  should  have  been  able  to  have 
produced  union  of  any  wound  whatever. 
What  is  the  mode  of  treatment  now  employ- 
ed by  a surgeon  hi  the  healing  of  a wound  t 
To  clear  it  fmtn  extraneous  matter,  to  bring 
the  edges  in  apposit  ion,  to  keep  them  in  con- 
tact by  a proper  bandage,  to  modify  tem- 
perature? and  to  give  rest.  What,  is  this 
hut  the  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  sympathetica!  carers  I They  washed  the 
wound  with  water,  kept  it  eleau  and  undis- 
turbed, and  in  a few  days  the  union  of  parts 
—the  process  of  adhesion — was  perfected, 
and  the  cure  wag  complete.  The  doctrine 
of  adhesion— the  exudation  of  lymph,  the 
junction  of  old  or  the  formation  of  uew  ves- 
sels, ami  the  consequent  agglutination  of 
parts — was  thou  ill  understood ; subtle  and 
in  many  instances,  it  must  be  admitted,  in- 
genious reasons  were  resorted  to  to  account 
for  the  effects  produced,  and  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  process  was  overlooked.  The  ef- 
fect was  apparent,  but  the  cause  was  ob- 
scure/' 

Mesmer's  operations  depended  on  exciting 
the  imagination  by  every  device  that  could 
appeal  to  the  senses.  His  house  was  lux- 
uriously furnished,  lighted  by  the  richest 
stained  glass,  perfumed  by  the  most  over- 


whelming odors,  and  filled  with  a sighing 
of  sweet  music  arid  soft  female  voices.  Ac- 
cording to  Maekays  description : u In  the 
centre  of  a saloon  was  placed  an  oval  vessel 
about  four  feet  in  its  longest  diameter  and 
a foot  deep.  In  this  w ere  laid  a number  of 
wine-bottles  filled  with  magnetized  water, 
well  corked  up,  and  disposed  in  radii  with 
their  necks  outward.  Water  was  then  pour- 
ed into  the  vessel  so  as  just  to  cover  the  bot- 
tles, and  filings  of  iron  were  tbrowm  in  oc- 
casionally to  heighten  the  magnetic  effect. 
The  vessel  was  covered  with  an  iron  cover 
pierced  with  many  holes,  and  was  culled  the 
haquet.  From  each  hole  issued  it  long  mov- 
able rod  of  iron,  which  the  patients  were  to 
apply  to  such  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were 
afflicted.  Around  this  baqnet  the  patients 
wore  directed  to  sit,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  arid  pressing  their  knees  together 
as  closely  m possible,  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage 'of  the  magnetic  fluid  from  one  to  the 
other.  Then  came  in  the  assistant  in  ag- 
ue tizern,  generally  strong,  handsome  young 
mciK  to  pour  iuto  the*  patient  from  their  fin- 
ger-tips fresh  streams  of  the  wondrous  fluid. 
They  embraced  the  pat  huts  between  the 
knees,  rubbed  them  gently  down  the  spine 
and  iu  the  course  of  the  uerves,  using  gentle 
pressure  on  the  breasts  of  the  ladies,  and 
staring  them  out  of  countenance  to  magnet- 
ize them  by  the  eye.  Gradually  the  cheeks 
of  the  ladies  l>ogan  to  glow,  their  imagina- 
tions to  become  inflamed,  and  off  they  went 
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marrow  of  cassia; 
every  night  put  a 
piaster  of  saffron, 
rose  leaves,  sandal- 
wood, aloes,  and  am- 
ber liquefied  in  oil 
of  roses  and  wax 
over  the  heart.  In 
the  morning  inclose 
the  plaster  in  a lead- 
en box;  eat  chick- 
ens that  have  been 
first  starved  and 
then  fed  on  a broth 
of  serpents  and  vin- 
egar thickened  with 
wheat  and  bran. 

Here  is  an  illus- 
tration of  alchemic- 
al symbolic  writing. 
To  the  initiated  the 
figure  explained  it- 
self, and  in  many 
works  there  was  no 
exact  written  eluci- 
dation ; but  accom- 
panying this  was 
the  following  paragraph,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  that  gold  ( the  lion)  can  be  purified 
by  antimony  ( the  gray  wolf),  which  is  libera- 
ted from  its  gray  sulphuret  by  iron  (valorous 
Mars).  The  figure  is  from  Basil  Valentine’s 
work. 

“ The  king’s  diadem  is  made  of  pure  gold, 
and  a chaste  bride  must  be  married  to  him ; 
wherefore,  if  ye  will  work  on  our  bodies, 
take  the  most  ravenous  gray  wolf,  which 
by  reason  of  his  name  is  subject  to  valor- 
ous Mars,  but  by  the  genesis  of  his  nativity 
he  is  the  son  of  old  £a/Mrw,fouud  in  mountains 
and  in  valleys  of  the  world.  He  is  very  hun- 
gry ; cast  unto  him  the  king’s  body,  that,  he 
may  be  nourished  by  it ; and  when  he  hath 
devoured  the  king  make  a great  fire,  iuto 
which  east  the  wolf,  that  he  be  quite  burned ; 
then  will  the  king  be  at  liberty  again  : when 
ye  have  done  this  thrice,  then  hath  the  lion 
overcome  the  wolf,  neither  can  he  find  any 
more  in  him  to  feed  on.” 

I might  go  on  with  these  details  for  days, 
from  the  ethereal  discoveries  of  Heydon,  the 
Rosierucian,  who  thought  a man  might  live 
without  eating  or  drinking,  and  that  there 
was  a 11  fine  foreign  fatness”  in  pure  air,  and 
that  a plaster  of  nicely  cooked  meat  on  the 
epigastrium  would  satisfy  the  most  vora- 
cipus — through  all  the  search  for  the  elixir 
vita?,  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  the  powder 
of  projection,  up  to  those  really  grand  discov- 
eries which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  modem  chem- 
istry, and  are  the  basis  of  our  daily  comforts 
and  present,  medication.  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  follies  of  our  ancestors:  let  ns 
delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are 
men  and  they  were  children,  and  leave  to 
future  times  the  pleasing  task  of  pulling  us 
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one  after  another  in  convulsive  fits.”  But 
enough  of  such  perilous  proceedings  and  the 
libertine  societies  based  upon  them ; let  us 
turn  to  systems 

OP  CURE  BY  REMEDIES. 

All  treatment  by  d nigs  was  based  on  al- 
chemical ideas,  which  in  their  turn  were  an 
offshoot  of  pantheism.  The  whole  wTorld 
has  a soul ; hence  every  object  has  a soul  or 
spirit,  which  may,  by  suitable  means,  be  ex- 
pressed or  solicited  out.  Fire  and  distilla- 
tion, with  incantations  and  charms,  enable 
the  philosopher  to  subtilize  and  purify  these 
essences,  and  ascertain  and  utilize  their  va- 
rious properties.  So  a spirit  could  then,  as 
now,  be  procured  from  wine  more  powerful 
than  the  wine,  and  a ghost  evoked  from 
chalk  able  to  tear  apart  the  strongest  metal 
vessel. 

The  spirit  of  the  most  noble  of  metals  was 
long  sought  for  as  the  elixir  of  life.  Geber 
is  made  to  say  it  should  assuredly  cure  all 
maladies,  for  gold  is  the  only  metal  without 
disease  ; but  when  he  discovered  aqua  regia, 
and  had  the  gold  in  a potable  or  dissolved 
condition,  how  intense  must  have  been  his 
disappointment!  It  is  devoid  of  curative 
property.  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  however,  discovered  enough  of  the 
secret  of  life  to  animate  a figure  of  brass,  and 
make  it  perform  the  duties  of  a domestic: 
housekeepers  say  that  a brazen  kind  of  serv- 
ant exists  to  this  day. 

Upon  equally  authentic  testimony  it  is  as- 
serted that  Alain  de  Lisle  added  sixty  years 
to  liis  life,  and  a recipe  by  Arnold  di  Vila- 
nova  shows  how  to  add  one  hundred  years. 
Rub  yourself  two  or  three  times  a week  with 
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By  MISS  THACKERAY*. 


<im,  that  iif  hr  ithofin  had  k tmvod  admira- 
bly anil  wj’f.lt  The  gramssf.  dhwr&Tmii.-  Colly 
is  not  at  M kiiiil  about  It,  .said  Mr^.  MorjratL 
Rlmda  luwl  emit#  to  w.«<  Dully  with  u Util# 
xnade$tT  ^irr^at  jFVj^a  $ir  thut  waa  vory  ho- 
cornmg  t l*  her,  lie)  ly  wmw>  from  wp»  itrtir^ 
vvuii  heavy,.  ivd  <H-ey.  Khc  had  lj,vn  ^ryutg, 
vtjul  ‘V^  tikV  fired  and  eon  fused  yr  ftb  the 

two  day  if  anxiety.  RhmWft  ki*^  A^tlniafy: 
v/asi  m>  corn  tort  to  her.  If  Rburia  Bad  enly 
t*a»i  Dwfly  of  Qwit&it' a nOMhiBgfot  visit  it 
might  hi*y*r  heoii  of  tome  nfe,  but  of  tl?i$  the 
rgttf/ihVwri  «uy  on?  word.. 

Tbttf  sumo  /lay'  Doily,  coming  *lnw?i  into 
fchb  gsmkni  fount]  Rohan  Wifh  tfmr  tu^ihW. 
nn«’i  *V»  '.voiu:  uf^Ag^riy him,  Among 
tlk  h lYiAft  ltwtking  for.  lint  }&%*%■ 
th&te  wa*  though  her  inuthcr,  anti  in 

arm  wifU  Rabun*  had  boon  for  rh*  last  Amir 
*l<nyiy  pacing  Hip  gravnl -tViVI twy  rccapitn * 

lating  ail  tlieir  anx:kt-)cf<  aw\  all  tho  cum- 
phmiis  they  had  AgamM -that f immune  hoy. 

; •. * 1 ’'.'I&p  ^ m *h»K;k*ui.  I hr- 

poet  him  limirly ; &*«]  Hook  to  yakT  Air.  Ra- 
ban,  to  f o.l)  the  plain  truthJ?  ! < i v ‘ X 

Thu  pin  in  irnih  wa*  that  Frank  could  <*A- 
Ail  that  long/Wy 
ho  tunl  fqllnw i ^y»yry  trace,  been  >mry 
svherm  ujwiiVmod  every  Oho,  mefuriing  KAu 
da,  yrithpht  haa  ot/«v  % 

rho  faiut  jjopw  $£  ftihtiog  him  at  hmnn,  hJitr 

ali.  WYivn  JJvll y im  to  TfioAt  ij&tii  ho 

thought  ;she  looked  anxioua 


CHAPTER  XXXVTf. 

Vk  A X ea  t’TV  ft*i>Q3i.  /V'’’v. 

4 MOXt#  inquiring  fruKnl/  Mrfe.  ifc/rgan 
-i*V  ti  ?4»s  i>tt€  ti  f the  ti  rot  an  < I ipuM 
Mrs.  Palmer  vra*  tirnl  4if  bbr  whkpeJW 
AjAit  ■ tethlfh^W?  ya^Bt'd  und 
witfuVut  VlisguiiWn  jmt  a liftlc*.  to  lUtr  tdil^r 
la*l.y’»  indirtmtion.  Mrs,  Mur&u)'*  nmr  eon- 
ftolaiitbu  wan  that  Mfk.  lAiliner  felt,  us  tlre\4 
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and  he  made  light  of  his  long  efforts,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ I have  no  doubt  George  will  turn  up  at 
Cambridge  in  the  course  of  a day  or  two.  I 
have  some  business  calls  me  away.  I will 
write  immediately  on  my  return,”  he  said. 

Frank  saw  Dolly’s  look  of  surprise  and 
disappointment  as  she  turned  away,  and  his 
heart  achgd  for  her ; but  what  could  he  do  T 
He  watched  her  as  she  turned  back  toward 
the  house  again,  walking  slowly  and  with  a 
thoughtful  bent  head. 

“ It  is  quite  painful  to  see  Dolly : she  has 
no  feeling  whatever  for  me  left,”  cried  Mrs. 
Palmer.  “ Ever  since  dear  George’s  conduct 
I see  the  saddest  change  in  her.  I can  do 
nothing.  I would  drive  her  out.  Colonel 
Witherington  offered  me  his  sister’s  barouche 
any  day,  but  Dolly  won’t  hear  of  it.  I am 
sure  it  na  quite  miserable  for  us  all.  Dolly, 
you  know,  is  simply  impossible,”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer.  “ I never  knew  a more  despond- 
ing  nature.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  Raban. 

It  was  not  his  place  to  be  sorry  for  her. 
He  was  not  able  to  shield  her  from  grief. 
It  was  not  his  place  to  think  for  her,  to  love 
her  in  her  trouble.  It  was  not  for  him : all 
this  was  for  Robert  Henley  to  do. 

There  was  a great  red  sunset  in  the  sky, 
islands  floating,  and  lakes  and  seas  of  crim- 
son light  overhead,  as  Dolly  walked  sadly 
and  slowly  into  the  house,  and  went  back  to 
the  dim  sick-room. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  slow 
hours.  Dolly  found  that  they  came  to  an 
end  somehow.  And  all  the  time  one  miser- 
able conviction  pursued  her — George  was 
gone.  Of  this  she  was  convinced,  notwith- 
standing all  they  could  say  to  reassure  her. 
While  they  had  been  expecting  him,  and 
blaming  him,  and  wondering,  and  discussing 
his  plans,  he  had  fled  from  them  all.  Dolly 
at  first  did  not  face  the  truth,  for  she  had 
sat  by  her  annt’s  bedside,  half  dull,  half  ab- 
sorbed by  her  present  anxiety ; but  when 
Lady  Sarah  began  to  rally  a little  the 
thought  of  George  grew  more  constant,  the 
longing  for  news  more  unendurable ; time 
f seemed  longer:  it  became  an  eternity  at 
last.  One  day  she  felt  as  if  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

Robert  found  her  looking  very  much 
moved ; her  cheeks  were  glowing,  her  eyes 
were  shining  blue;  she  had  a cloak  on 
her  arm,  and  some  white  summer  dress, 
and  she  began  tying  her  bonnet  strings 
nervously. 

“ Robert,  I want  you  to  take  me  to  Cam- 
bridge,” she  said.  “ I want  to  go  now.  I 
know  I could  find  him — I dreamed  it.  Aunt 
Sarah  wants  him  back  directly — ” 

“Yon  are  quite  unreasonable,  dearest,” 
said  Robert,  soothingly. 

“ I am  not ; I am  reasonable,”  poor  Dolly 
said,  with  an  effort  at  self-control.  “ Mr. 


Raban  can  not  find  him.  Robert,  let  me 
go.”  And  Robert  yielded  reluctantly  to  her 
wish. 

“ Have  you  got  a Bradshaw  in  the  house  t” 
said  he. 

Dolly  had  got  one  all  ready,  with  the  page 
turned  down — she  could  spare  but  a few 
hours,  and  was  in  a hurry  to  get  back. 

After  all,  sympathy  is  more  effectually  ad- 
ministered by  indirect  means  than  by  the 
crow-bars  of  consolation  with  which  our 
friends,  even  the  kindest,  are  apt  to  belabor 
our  grief.  According  to  some,  people  don’t 
die,  they  don’t  fall  ill,  they  don’t  change — 
every  thing  always  goes  right.  Some  re- 
proach us  with  our  want  of  faith;  others 
drag  it  forth — that  silent  grief  that  would 
fain  lie  half  asleep  and  resting  iu  our  hearts. 
Poor  Dolly  could  not  speak  of  George  scarce- 
ly even  to  Robert.  She  sat  very  silently  in 
the  railway  carriage,  her  hands  lying  list- 
lessly in  her  lap,  while  he  refuted  all  the 
fears  she  had  not  even  allowed  herself  to  re- 
alize. This  state  of  things  annoyed  Robert. 
He  hated  to  see  people  dull  and  indifferent. 
It  was  distressing  and  tiresome  too. 

Few  people  were  about  when  Robert  and 
Dolly  came  across  tho  great  triumphant 
court  of  St.  Thomas,  with  its  gateways  and 
many  stony  eyes  and  narrow  doorways. 
They  were  on  their  "way  to  All-Saints,  close 
by.  The  place  seemed  chiefly  given  over  to 
laundresses.  A Freshman  w~as  standing  un- 
der the  arched  gateway  that  leads  to  the 
inner  court;  he  was  reading  some  neatly 
written  announcement  in  the  glass  shrine 
hanging  outside  the  buttery.  The  oaken 
doors  were  closed.  Robert,  seeing  a^friend 
crossing  the  court,  went  away  to  speak  to 
him.  Dolly  walked  on  a little,  and  stood  by 
the  railings  and  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead 
into  the  beautiful  inner  court  of  this  great 
Palace  of  Art.  She  wa  tched  the  many  lines 
flowing  in  waves  of  stone,  of  mist.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  arched  inclosure  were  iron- 
scrolled  gates,  with  green  and  gold,  and 
misty  veils  of  autumn  drifting  in  the  gar- 
dens beyond.  And  then  she  remembered  the 
summer’s  day  when  she  last  stood  there  with 
George,  and  as  she  thought  of  him  suddenly 
his  image  came  before  her  so  distinctly  that 
she  almost  called  out  his  name.  It  was  but 
an  instant’s  impression ; it  was  gone ; the 
steps  were  Robert’s ; the  image  was  in  her 
own  mind. 

“ Are  you  tired  of  waiting  t”  said  Henley. 
“Now,  if  you  like,  we  will  go  on  to  All- 
Saints,”  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Dolly  as  if  she  was  looking 
at  the  old  summer  day,  dimmed,  silenced, 
saddened,  seea through  some  darkened  pane, 
as  they  went  on  together,  passing  under  arch- 
ways and  galleries,  and  coming  at  last  into 
the  quaint  and  trauquil  court,  that  Dolly  re- 
membered so  vividly.  There  she  had  stood ; 
and  there  was  George’s  staircase,  and  there 
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was  bis  name  painted  up,  and  there  was  his 
window  with  its  lattice. 

Robert  went  off  for  the  key  of  George’s 
room,  and  Dolly  waited.  It  was  so  sweet, 
so  sad,  so  tranquil — like  the  end  of  a long 
life.  Dolly  wandered  in  and  out  the  nar- 
row galleries ; the  silence  of  the  place  com- 
forted her.  She  was  glad  to  be  alone  a lit- 
tle bit,  unconstrained,  to  feel  as  she  felt,  and 
not  as  she  ought  to  feel ; quietly  despondent, 
not  nervously  confident,  as  they  would  all 
have  her  be.  It  was  a crumbling,  sweet,  sun- 
shiny sort  of  waking  dream.  Some  gleams 
had  broken  through  the  clouds,  and  shone 
reflected  from  the  many  lattice  windows 
round  about  the  little  court.  She  heard 
some  voices,  and  some  young  men  hurried 
by,  laughing  as  they  went.  They  did  not 
see  the  young  lady  with  the  sweet,  sad  face 
standing  under  the  gallery.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  growing  up  against  the  wall, 
with  faint  lilac  and  golden  heads,  the  last 
bright  tints  left  upon  the  once  gorgeous  pal- 
ette of  summer.  A delicate  cool  sky  hung 
overhead,  and  the  light  was  becoming  bright- 
er. Dolly  passed  an  open  door,  and  peeped 
in  from  the  quaint  gallery  to  a warm  and 
darkened  room,  paneled  and  carpeted.  It 
was  dark  and  untenanted ; a fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  grate. 

“ That  is  Fieldbrook’s  room ; ha  will  give 
us  some  tea  presently,”  said  Robert,  coming 
up ; “ but  now  we  can  get  into  George’s.” 

Robert,  who  seemed  to  have  keys  for  ev- 
ery key-hole,  opened  an  oak  door,  and  led 
the  way  up  some  stone  steps.  George’s  room 
was  on  the  first  floor.  Henley  went  in  first, 
opened  the  window,  dragged  forward  a chair. 
“ If  you  will  rest  here,”  he  said,  “ I will  go 
and  find  Fieldbrook.  They  tell  me  he  last 
heard  from  George.  I have  to  speak  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  too.”  Then  he  was  gone 
again,  after  looking  about  to  see  that  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  for  her. 

Dolly  was  glad  to  be  alone.  She  sat  down 
in  George’s  three-sided  chair,  resting  her  head 
upon  her  hand.  She  was  in  his  room.  Ev- 
erything in  the  place  seemed  to  have  a voice, 
and  to  speak  to  her : “ George,  George,”  it 
all  said.  She  looked  out  of  the  little  win- 
dow across  the  court.  She  could  see  the  old 
windows  of  the  library  shining,  and  then 
she  heard  more  voices,  and  more  young  men 
hurried  by,  with  many  footsteps. 

Ever  after  Dolly  remembered  that  last  half 
hour  spent  in  George’s  rooms  with  George : so 
it  seemed  to  her,  looking  back  from  a time 
when  she  had  ceased  to  hope.  She  went  to 
the  writing-table,  and  mechanically  began 
to  straighten  the  toys  and  pens  lying  on  the 
cloth.  There  was  the  little  dagger  his  moth- 
er had  sent  him  from  India  years  before ; the 
desk  she  had  given  him  out  of  her  savings ; 
and  it  occurred  to  her  to  open  the  lid,  of 
which  she  knew  the  trick.  She  pushed  the 
spring,  and  the  top  flew  up  with  a sudden 


jerk,  as  it  always  did.  Then  Dolly  saw  that 
the  box  was  full  of  papers,  hastily  thrown 
in,  verses,  notes  of  lectures,  and  a letter  tom 
through.  “Dearest  Rh — ” it  began;  and 
there  was  a blue  paper,  not  unlike  one  of 
Aunt  Sarah’s,  sealed.  She  had  no  great 
shame  looking  over  George’s  papers ; a tear 
fell  on  the  dear  heap  as  she  bent  over  the 
signs  and  ink-marks  that  told  of  her  poor 
boy’s  trouble.  What  was  this?  A letter, 
stamped,  and  addressed  to  herself.  Had  it 
been  thrown  in  with  the  rest  by  mistake  f 
She  tore  it  open  hastily,  with  eager  hands. 

He  must  have  written  the  night  of  their  wa- 
ter-party. It  had  no  date. 

“ Dbahest  Dolly”  (said  the  crooked  lines),— “ This 
is  one  more  good-by,  and  one  more  service  that  I want 
you  to  do  me : and  you  have  never  grudged  any  human 
being  love  or  help.  I am  going,  and  before  I go  I 
shall  make  my  will,  and  I shall  leave  what  little  I have 
—not  to  you — but  to  Rhoda ; and  will  you  Bee  to  this? 

Here  is  but  a frail  measure  of  strength  to  struggle  for 
a living.  I sometimes  think  Bhe  has  not  even  a heart 
to  help  her  through  life : she  will  like  my  money  bet- 
ter than  me.  It  is  quite  late  at  night,  but  I can  not 
sleep ; she  comes  and  awakens  me  in  my  dreams.  I 
shall  go  away  from  this  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  open. 

It  is  no  use  struggling  against  my  fate.  Others  are 
giving  their  lives  for  a purpose,  and  I shall  join  them 
if  I can.  I have  been  flung  from  ray  anchor  here,  and 
the  waves  seem  to  close  over  me.  If  I live  you  will 
hear  from  me.  Dearest  old  Dolly,  take  warning  by 
me,  and  don't  expect  too  much.  God  bless  you. 

“G.V. 

“ Will  you  pay  Miller  at  the  boat-house  £t  10a.  I owe 
him.  I think  I have  cleared  up  all  other  scores.  I 
will  leave  the  papers  with  him.  I shall  not  come  back 
here  any  more.” 

That  was  all.  She  was  standing  with  her 
letter  still  in  her  hand,  blankly  looking  at  it, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Tom  Morgan  came 
in.  “ * If  I live!’  What  did  he  mean,  ‘Ask 
at  the  boat  - house  f’ ” She  laid  the  letter 
down  and  went  on  turning  over  the  papers 
without  noticing  the  young  man. 

Tom  walked  in  with  a broad  grin  and 
great  volubility.  “Well,”  said  he,  cheer- 
fully, “ I thought  it  was  you.  I was  walk- 
ing with  Magniac  and  some  others,  and  no- 
ticed the  windows  open,  and  I saw  you 
standing  just  where  you  are  now,  and  I said 
to  Magniac,  4 I know  that  lady.’  He  wouldn’t 
believe  me ; but  I was  right — knew  I was. 

How  are  you,  and  how  is  Lady  Sarah  f 
Where’s  George  t When  did  he  come  back  I” 

Then  suddenly  remembering  some  rumor  to 
which  he  had  paid  but  little  heed  at  first, 

“ Nothing  wrong,  I hope  f”  said  Tom. 

“ Tom ! where  is  this  t”  said  Dolly,  with- 
out any  preamble,  in  her  old  abrupt  way; 
and  she  gave  him  a crumpled  bill  which  she 
had  been  examining : 

“Mb.  Vanbug  to  J.  Millbb — 

“To  hieir  of  the  Wave  twelve  hours. 

To  man’s  time,  etc.,  etc. 

To  new  cotelng  hlr  with  tare,  etc.” 

“ I want  to  go  there,”  she  said.  “ Will  you 
show  me  the  way  f” 

“ To  the  boat-house  f ’ said  Tom,  doubtfully 
looking  at  the  bill.  “ Miller’s,  you  mean  ?” 
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She  saw  him  hesitate. 

“ I must  go,"  she  cried.  44  Yon  mast  take 
me.  Is  it  Miller's?  Show  me  the  way, 
Tom." 

“Of  course  I can  show  you  the  way  if 
you  wish  i^”  said  Tom. 

He  looked  even  more  stupid  than  usual, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  refuse.  He  had  to  be 
in  Hall  by  three  o'clock ; that  was  why  he 
had  hesitated.  He  had  been  thinking  of  his 
dinner ; but  Dolly  began  to  tie  on  her  bon- 
net. She  hurried  out  and  ran  down  stairB, 
and  he  followed  her  across  the  court  into  the 
street.  He  was  not  loath  to  be  seen  walking 
with  so  pretty  a young  lady.  He  nodded  to 
several  of  his  friends  with  velvet  bands  upon 
their  gowns.  A professor  went  by;  Tom 
raised  his  well-worn  cap. 

Dolly  jnight  have  been  amused,  at  any 
other  time,  by  the  quaint  medieval  ways  of 
the  old  place. 

It  was  out  of  term  time,  but  there  had 
been  some  special  meeting  of  the  college 
magnates.  Crimson  coats  and  black,  square 
caps  and  tassels  and  quaint  old  things  were 
passing.  The  fifteenth  century  was  stand- 
ing at  a street  corner.  To-day  heartily 
shook  hands  with  1450  and  hurried  on. 
Dolly  saw  it  all  without  seeing  it.  Tom 
Morgan  tried  to  give  her  the  latest  news. 

“ That  is  Brown,"  said  he,  44  the  new  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Literature.”  Dolly  never 
even  turned  her  head  to  look  after  Brown. 

44 There's  Smith,"  said  Tom;  “they  say  he 
will  be  in  the  first  six  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos." 

Then  they  came  out  of  the  busy  High 
Street  by  a narrow  lane  with  brick  walls 
on  either  side.  It  led  to  the  mill  by  the 
river,  and  beyond  the  river  spread  a great 
country  of  water-meadows.  It  was  a world, 
not  of  to-day  or  of  1500,  but  of  all  time  and 
all  hours.  Pollards  were  growing  at  inter- 
vals ; the  river  flowed  by,  dull  and  sluggish ; 
the  land,  too,  seemed  to  flow  dull  and  slug- 
gish to  meet  a gray  horizon.  There  were  no 
animals  to  be  seen — only  these  pollard-trees 
at  intervals,  and  the  spires  of  Cambridge 
crowding  in  the  mist. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE  POLLARD-TREES. 

Miss  Vanborough  walked  on ; she  seem- 
ed to  know  the  way  by  some  instinct.  Some- 
times she  looked  at  the  water,  but  it  gave 
her  a sort  of  vertigo.  Tom  looked  at  Dolly 
with  some  admiration  as  she  passed  along 
the  bank,  with  her  clear-cut  face  and  stately 
figure,  following  the  narrow  pathway.  They 
came  at  last  to  a bend  of  the  river  where 
some  boats  were  lying  high  and  dry  in  the 
grass,  and  where  a little  boat-house  stood 
upon  a sort  of  jutting-out  island  among  tall 


trees  upspringing  suddenly  in  the  waste. 
Tall  sycamore,  ivy-grown  stumps,  greens  of 
every  autumnal  shade,  golden  leaves  drop- 
ping in  lazy  showerB  on  the  grass  or  drifts 
ing  into  the  sluggish  stream,  along  which 
they  floated  back  to  Cambridge  once  more. 
It  was  a deserted-looking  grove,  melancholy 
and  romantic.  But  few  people  came  there. 
But  there  was  a ferry-man  and  a black  boat- 
house, and  a flat  ferry-boat  anchored  to  the 
Bhore.  Some  bird  gave  a cry  and  flew  past, 
otherwise  the  place  was  still  with  that  pe- 
culiar river  silence  of  tall  weeds  straggling, 
of  trees  droopiug  their  green  branches,  of 
water  lapping  on  the  brink. 

“Is  this  the  place  you  wanted?”  said 
Tom ; 44  or  was  it  the  other  boat-house,  after 
all?" 

Dolly  walked  on  without  answering  him. 
She  beckoned  to  the  boatman ; and  then,  as 
he  came  toward  her,  her  heart  began  to  beat 
so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak  or  ask  the 
question  that  she  had  in  her  mind  to  ask. 
“ Has  my  brother  been  here  ? Where  is  his 
letter  ? Is  the  Wave  safe  in  your  little  boat- 
house?" This  was  what  she  would  have 
said,  only  she  could  not  speak.  Some 
strange  fever  had  possessed  her  and  brought 
her  so  far:  now  her  strength  and  courage 
suddenly  forsook  her,  and  she  stopped  short, 
and  stood  holding  to  an  old  rotten  post  that- 
stood  by  the  river-side. 

44  Take  care,”  said  Tom ; “ that  ain't  safe. 
You  might  fall  in,  and  the  river  is  deep  just 
here." 

She  turned  such  a pale  face  to  him  that 
the  young  man  suddenly  began  to  wonder  if 
there  was  more  in  it  than  he  had  imagined. 

44  It's  perfectly  safe,  I mean,"  he  said. 
44  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say — " 

He  turned  red;  he  wished  with  all  his 
heart  that  he  had  never  brought  her  there — 
that  he  could  jump  into  the  river — that  he 
had  staid  to  dine  in  Hall.  To  his  uuspeak- 
able  relief  unexpected  help  appeared. 

“ Why,  there  is  Mr.  Raban,”  said  Tom,  as 
Raban  came  out  of  the  boat-house  and  walk- 
ed across  under  the  trees  to  meet  them. 

Dolly  waited  for  the  two  men  to  come  up 
to  her,  as  she  stood  by  her  stump  among  the 
willow-trees.  Raban  did  not  seem  surprised 
to  see  her.  He  took  no  notice  of  Tom,  but 
he  walked  straight  up  to  Dolly. 

44  You  have  come,"  he  said ; 44  I had  just 
sent  you  a telegraphic  message.” 

His  manner  was  so  kind  and  so  gentle  that 
it  frightened  her  more  than  if  he  had  spoken 
with  his  usual  coldness. 

44  What  is  it  ?"  she  said,  44  and  why  have 
you  come  here  ? Have  you  too  heard — ■” 

She  scanned  his  face  anxiously. 

Then  she  looked  from  him  to  the  old  boat- 
man, who  was  standing  a few  steps  off,  in  his 
shabby  red  flannel  shirt,  with  a stolid  brown 
face  and  white  hair — a not  unpicturesque 
figure  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
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Wind*  and  rain  and  long  Reason*  had  washed 
ail  expression  out  of  old  Miller's  bronzed  face. 

44  George  came  here  on  Tuesday,"  said  Ra- 
bat* to  Dolly.  u I only  heard  of  it  this  morn- 
ing, Miller  tells  rne  he  gave  him  a letter  or 
a paper  to  keep." 

14  1 know  it,"  said  Dolly*  turning  to  the  old 
boatman  ; “ 1 am  Mr.  Van  borough's  winter ; I 
have  come  for  the  letter,"  she  said,  quickly, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 


“ This  gentleman  come  and  asked  me  for 
the  paper,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly, 
“and  be  stands  by  t-o  contradict  me  if  I 
speak  false;  but  if  the  right  party  as  was 
expected  to  call  should  wish  for  to  see  it,  my 
wish  is  to  give  satisfaction  all  round,”  said 
the  old  man,  u I knows  your  brother  well, 
miss,  and  he  know  me  and  my  man  too  for 
as  steady  a young  man  and  all,  one  could 
wish  to  see,  The  gentleman  come  up  quite 
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hearty  one  morning,  and  ask  Bill  and  me  as 
a favor  to  hisself  to  sign  the  contents  of  the 
paper ; and  he  seal  it  np,  and  it  is  safe,  as 
you  see,  with  the  seal  compact and  then 
from  his  pockets  came  poor  George’s  packet, 
a thin  blue  paper  folded  over,  and  sealed 
with  his  ring.  “ Mr.  Yanbug  he  owe  me  two 
pound  twelve  and  sixpence,”  old  Miller  went 
on,  still  grasping  his  paper  as  if  loath  to  give 
it  up,  “ and  he  said  as  how  you  would  pay 
the  money,  miss.” 

Dolly’s  hands  were  fumbling  at  her  purse 
in  a moment. 

“I  don’t  want  nothing  for  my  trouble,” 
said  the  old  fellow.  “ I knows  Mr.  Yanbug 
well,  and  I thank  you,  miss,  and  you  will  find 
it  all  as  the  gentleman  wished,  and  good- 
morning,”  said  old  Miller,  trudging  hastily 
away,  for  a passenger  had  hailed  him  from 
the  opposite  shore. 

“ I know  what  it  is,”  said  Dolly.  “ See, 
he  has  written  my  name  upon  it,  Mr.  Raban ; 
it  is  his  will.  He  told  me  to  come  here.  He 
is  gone.  I fonnd  his  letter.”  She  began  to 
quiver.  “ I don’t  know  what  he  means.” 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,”  said  Raban,  smil- 
ing, and  very  kindly.  “He  was  seen  at 
Southampton,  quite  well  and  in  good  spirits. 
He  has  enlisted.  That  is  what  he  means. 
You  have  interest ; we  mnst  get  him  a com- 
mission ; and  if  this  makes  him  more  happy 
it  is  surely  for  the  best.” 

“ Perhaps  you  are  right,”  she  said,  strug- 
gling not  to  cry.  “How  did  you  heart 
How  kind  you  have  been!  How  shall  we 
ever  thank  youf”  Her  color  was  coming 
and  going. 

“ It  was  a mere  chance,”  Raban  said.  (It 
was  one  of  those  chances  that  come  to  people 
who  have  been  working  unremittingly  to 
bring  a certain  result  to  pass.)  “ Don’t  thank 
me,”  he  continued,  in  a low  voice ; “ you  have 
never  understood  how  glad  I am  to  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  myself  your  friend  sometimes.” 

Raban  might  have  said  more,  but  he  look- 
ed up  and  saw  Robert’s  black  face  frowning 
down  upon  him.  Robert  was  the  passenger 
who  had  hailed  old  Miller.  For  an  instant 
Frank  had  forgotten  that  Robert  existed. 
He  turned  away  hastily,  and  went  and  stared 
into  the  water  at  a wroed  floating  by.  The 
old  boatman,  waiting  by  the  punt,  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  shore  watching  the  little  scene, 
and  wondering  what  the  pretty  lady’s  tears 
might  be  about.  Tom  also  assisted,  open- 
mouthed — the  Morgan  family  were  not  used 
to  tears.  Mrs.  Morgan  never  cried,  not  even 
when  Tom  broke  his  leg  upon  the  ice. 

Robert  was  greatly  annoyed.  He  had 
come  all  the  way  along  the  opposite  bank 
looking  for  Dolly,  who  had  not  waited  for 
him ; who  had  gone  off  without  a word  from 
the  place  where  he  had  expected  to  find  her. 
Not  even  her  incoherent  “ Oh,  Robert,  I am  so 
sorry — I have  heard — Mr.  Raban  has  heard ; 
he  has  found  George  for  us !”  not  even  her 


trustful,  gentle  look  as  she  sprang  to  meet 
him  seemed  to  mollify  him.  He  looked  any 
thing  but  sympathizing  as  he  said,  “ I have 
been  looking  for  you  every  where.” 

(“Brown  must  have  told  him,”  thought 
Tom  Morgan,  who  was  wondering  how  he 
had  found  them  out.) 

“ You  really  must  not  run  off  in  this  way. 
I told  you  all  along  that  all  this — a — anxi- 
ety was  quite  unnecessary.  George  is  well 
able  to  take  care  of  himself.  If  I had  not 
met  Professor  Brown,  I really  don’t  know 
now — ” 

“ But  what  is  to  be  done,  Robert  t List- 
en,” interrupted  Dolly.  “ He  has  enlisted ; 
he  was  at  Southampton  yesterday.” 

And  together  they  told  Henley  what  had 
happened.  Robert  took  it  very  coolly. 

“ Of  course  he  has  turned  up,”  said  Rob- 
ert, “ and  we  must  now  take  the  matter  into 
our  own  hands,  and  see  what  is  best  to  be 
done.  I really  think”  (with  a laugh)  “ he 
has  done  the  best  thing  he  could  do.” 

Dolly  was  hurt  again  by  his  manner.  Ra- 
ban had  said  the  same  thing,  but  it  had  not 
jarred  upon  her. 

“ I see  you  do  not  agree  with  me,”  con- 
tinued Robert.  “ Perhaps,  Raban,  you  will 
give  me  the  name  of  the  person  who  recog- 
nized George  Yanborough  f I will  see  him 
myself.” 

“ He  is  a man  whom  we  all  know,”  said 
Raban,  gravely — “Mr.  Penfold,  my  late 
wife’s  father and  he  looked  Robert  full  in 
the  face. 

Dolly  wondered  why  Robert  flushed  and 
looked  uncomfortable. 

“Come,”  he  said,  suddenly  drawing  her 
hand  through  his  arm  with  some  unneces- 
sary violence,  “ shall  we  walk  back,  Dora  T 
There  are  some  other  things  which  I must 
see  about,  and  I should  be  glad  to  consult 
you  immediately.”  And  he  would  have 
walked  away  at  once,  but  Bhe  hung  back 
for  a moment  to  say  one  more  grateful  word 
to  Frank. 

Then  Robert  impatiently  dragged  her  off, 
and  Raban  with  his  foot  kicked  at  a stone 
that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  path,  and 
it  fell  with  a circling  plash  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Robert  was  walking  away, 
and  poor  Dolly,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  agitation,  was  stumbling  alongside, 
weary  and  breathless.  He  had  her  arm  in 
his ; he  was  walking  very  rapidly ; she  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  his  strides. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  by  Robert 
Henley  to  say : “ I want  you  now  to  bring 
your  mind  to  something  which  concerns  my- 
self, Dora,  and  you.  I came  here  to-day 
not  only  to  please  you,  but  also  because  I 
had  business  to  attend  to.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor has,  really  in  the  most  pleasant  and 
flattering  manner,  been  speaking  to  me 
about  my  appointment,  and  I have  brought 
a letter  for  you.” 
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“ I am  so  confused,  Robert,”  said  Dolly. 

“ I will  read  it  to  you,  then,”  said  Robert ; 
and  immediately,  in  a clear,  trumpet -like 
voice,  he  began  to  do  so,  stopping  every  now 
and  then  to  give  more  emphasis  to  his  sen- 
tences. 

The  letter  was  from  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  the  college  at  Boggley  wollah.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  a difficulty.  The  illness  of 
Mr.  Martindale  had  already  caused  great  de- 
lay and  inconvenience;  the  number  of  ap- 
plications had  never  been  so  numerous;  the 
organization  never  so  defective.  In  the 
event  of  Mr.  Henley’s  being  able  to  antici- 
pate his  departure  by  three  weeks,  the  Board 
was  empowered  to  otter  him  a quarter’s  addi- 
tional salary,  dating  from  Midsummer  in- 
stead of  from  Michaelmas : it  would  be  a very 
great  assistance  to  them  if  he  could  fall  in 
with  this  proposal.  A few  lines  of  entreaty 
from  Mr.  Martindale  were  added. 

“It  will  have  to  come  sooner  or  later,” 
said  Henley ; “ it  is  unfortunate  every  thing 
happening  just  now.  My  poor  Dora,  I am 
so  sorry  for  all  the  anxiety  you  have  had,” 
he  said,  “ and  yet  I am  not  sure  that  this  is 
not  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  under 
the  circumstances and  he  attempted  to 
take  her  hand  and  draw  her  to  him. 

Dolly  stood,  flushed  and  troubled  and  un- 
respouding.  She  hardly  took  Robert’s  mean- 
ing in,  so  absorbed  had  she  been  in  other 
thoughts.  For  a moment  after  he  spoke 
she  stood  looking  away  across  the  river  to 
the  plain  beyond. 

“ The  college  must  wait,”  said  she,  weari- 
ly. Then  suddenly,  “ You  know,  I couldn’t 
leave  them  now,  Aunt  Sarah  and  every  one ; 
and  you,  Robert,  couldn’t  leave  me.  Don’t 
let  us  talk  about  it!” 

Robert  did  not  answer  immediately.  “ It 
is  no  use,”  he  said,  deliberately,  “shirking 
disagreeable  subjects.  My  dearest  Dora,  life 
has  to  be  faced,  and  one’s  day’s  work  has  to 
be  done.  My  work  is  to  organize  the  col- 
lege at  BoggleywTollah ; you  must  consider 
that ; and  a woman’s  work  is  to  follow  her 
husband.  Every  woman  when  she  marries 
must  expect  to  give  up  her  old  ties  and  asso- 
ciations, or  there  could  be  no  possible  union 
otherwise ; and  my  wife  can  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule — ” 

“Robert,  don’t  talk  in  this  way,”  said 
Dolly,  passionate  and  nervous.  “I  don’t 
want  you  to  frighten  me.” 

“You  are  unreasonable  again,  dearest,” 
said  Robert,  in  his  usual  formula.  “You 
must  be  patient,  and  let  me  settle  for  us 
both.”  , 

Robert  might  have  been  more  touched  if 
Dolly  had  spoken  less  angrily  and  decidedly. 

“ If  I put  off  going,”  said  Robert,  sooth- 
ingly,  “ I lose  a great  deal  more  than  the 
quarter’s  salary  — I lose  the  prestige;  the 
great  advantage  of  finding  Martindale.  I 
lose  three  months,  which,  in  the  present 
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state  of  affairs,  may  cause  irreparable  hinder- 
ance.  Three  months  ? — six  months ! Lady 
Sarah’s  illness  may  last  any  indefinite  pe- 
riod : who  can  say  how  long  it  may  last  ? 
and  Lady  Sarah  herself,  I am  convinced, 
would  never  wish  you  to  change  your  plans, 
and  your  mother  will  soon  have  her  hus- 
band to  protect  her.  You  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  send  me  off  alone,  Dolly.  Is 
the  alternative  so  very  painful  to  you  f”  ho 
said  again.  And  Robert  smiled  with  a calm 
and  not  very  anxious  expression,  and  look- 
ing down  at  her. 

Suddenly  it  all  rushed  over  Dolly.  He 
was  in  earnest! — in  earnest! — impossible. 
He  meant  her  to  go  off  now,  directly,  with- 
out seeing  George;  without  hearing  from 
him  again ; while  her  aunt  was  lying  on  her 
sick-bed.  How  could  she  go  f He  should 
not  have  asked  such  a sacrifice.  She  did 
not  pause  to  think. 

“No,  a thousand  times  no,  Robert!”  she 
cried,  passionately.  “ You  can't  go.  If  you 
love  me,  stay,”  she  said,  with  great  agita- 
tion. “ I know  you  love  me.  I know  you 
will  do  as  I wish — as  it  is  right  to  do. 
Don’t  go.  Dearest  Robert,  you  mustn't  go.” 
Her  voice  faltered ; she  spoke  in  her  old  soft 
tone,  with  imploring  looks,  and  trembling 
hands  put  out.  Robert  Henley  might  have 
hesitated,  but  the  “must  not”  had  spoiled  it 
all. 

“ You  know  what  pain  it  gives  mo  to  re- 
fuse your  request,”  said  Robert;  “but  I 
have  considered  the  subject  ns  anxiously  on 
your  account  as  mine.  I — really  I can  not 
give  up  my  career  at  this  juncture.  You 
have  promised  to  come  with  me.  If  you 
love  me  you  will  not  hesitate.  You  can  do 
your  aunt  no  real  good  by  remaining.  You 
can  do  George  no  good;  and,  besides,  you 
belong  to  me,”  said  Robert,  growing  more 
and  more  annoyed.  “ As  I told  you  before, 
I must  now  be  your  first  consideration; 
otherwise — ” He  stopped. 

“ Otherwise  what  f”  said  Dolly. 

“Otherwise  you  would  not  be  happy  as 
my  wife,”  he  said,  beating  his  foot  upon  the 
gravel,  and  looking  steadily  before  him. 

“ Robert !”  said  Dolly,  blushing  up,  “ you 
would  not  wish  me  to  be  ungrateful.” 

“ To  whom  ?”  said  Robert.  “ You  propose 
to  postpone  every  thing  indefinitely,  at  a 
time  when  I had  fully  calculated  upon  be- 
ing settled  in  life ; when  I had  accepted  an 
appointment  chiefly  with  a view  to  our 
speedy  marriage.  There  is  no  saying  how 
long  your  conscience  may  detain  us,”  cried 
Henley,  getting  more  and  more  provoked ; 
“ nor  how  many  people  may  fall  ill,  nor  how 
often  George  may  think  proper  to  make  off. 
You  do  not  understand  how  matters  stand, 
dear  Dora.” 

Was  this  all  he  had  to  sayf  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  with  a swift  emotion. 

“ I understand  you  quite  well,”  she  said, 
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in  a low  voice.  “ But,  Robert,  I too  have 
made  up  my  mind,  and  I can  not  leave 
them,  not  even  for  you.  You  should  never 
have  asked  it  of  me,”  she  cried,  with  par- 
donable indignation. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  I have  ever  asked 
any  thing  that  was  not  for  your  good  as 
well  as  my  own,”  said  Henley,  in  an  offend- 
ed tone.  “ I begin  to  think  you  have  never 
loved  me,  Dora,  or  you  would  not  reproach 
me  with  my  love  for  you.  Who  has  influ- 
enced youf”  said  he,  jealously.  “What 
does  it  all  mean  ?” 

She  stopped  short,  and  stood  looking  at 
him  steadily,  wistfully — not  as  she  used  to 
look  once,  but  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  read 
him  through  and  through,  until  the  tears 
came  once  more  to  blind  their  keen  sight. 

Raban,  w*ho  had  crossed  by  the  ferry,  and 
who  was  walking  back  along  the  opposite 
side,  saw  the  two  standing  by  the  river-side, 
a man  and  a woman,  with  a plain  beyond, 
and  a city  beyond  the  plain. 

The  sun  was  setting,  sadly  gray  and  rus- 
set ; the  long  day’s  mists  dispersing ; light 
clouds  were  slowly  rising ; turf  and  leaves 
Btood  out  against  the  evening;  it  was  all 
clear  and  sweet  and  faintly  colored;  a 
tranquil  peace  seemed  to  have  fallen  every 
where.  It  was  not  radiance,  but  peace  and 
subdued  calm.  Who  does  not  know  these 
evenings  T Are  they  sadt  Are  they  hap- 
py f A break  in  the  shadow.  A passing 
medley  of  the  lights  of  heaven  and  earth, 

of  sweet  winds  and  rising  vapors The 

cool  breeze  came  blowing  into  their  faces, 
and  Dolly  turned  her  head  away  and  looked 
across  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank.  When 
she  spoke  again  she  was  her  old  self  once 
more. 

She  was  quite  calm  now ; her  eyes  no  lon- 
ger wet.  “ Robert,”  she  said,  “ I have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  I have  been  thinking 
things  over,  and  I see  that  it  is  right  that 
you  should  go;  but  it  is  also  right  that  I 
should  stay,”  said  Dolly,  looking  him  stead- 
ily in  the  face;  “and,  perhaps,  in  happier 
times  you  will  let  me  come  to  you,  or  come 
back  for  me,  and  you  must  not — you  will 
not — think  I do  not  love  you  because  of 
this.” 

What  was  it  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to 
haunt  him — to  touch,  to  thrill  that  common- 
place man  for  one  instant  into  some  emo- 
tion f She  was  so  simple  and  so  sad ; she 
looked  so  fair  and  wistful. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  “ Do  you 
mean  that  you  wish  to  break  the  engage- 
ment ?”  he  asked,  in  his  coldest  voice. 

. “ If  we  love  each  other,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter that  we  are  free  T”  said  Dorothea,  with 
a very  sweet  look  in  her  face.  “ You  need 
fear  no  change  in  me,”  she  said,  “but  I 
want  you  to  be  free.”  Her  voice  failed, 
and  Bhe  began  to  walk  on  quickly. 

“Remember  it  is  your  own  doing,”  she 


heard  him  say,  as  Tom  Morgan,  who  had 
lingered  behind,  caught  them  up.  “But 
we  will  speak  of  all  this  again,”  he  added. 

Dolly  bent  her  head ; she  could  not  trust 
herself  to  answer. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THUS  FAR  THE  MILES  ARK  MEASURED  FROM 
THY  FRIEND. 

The  three  came  back  to  All  - Saints  by 
many  a winding  way.  Raban  met  them  at 
the  college  gate  in  his  rusty  black  gown ; 
he  had  to  attend  some  college  meeting  aft- 
er chapel.  Two  or  three  young  men  were 
standing  about  expecting  them. 

“ You  will  find  the  tea  is  all  ready,”  said 
Fieldbrook,  gayly ; “ are  you  sure,  Miss  Van- 
borough,  that  you  would  not  like  something 
more  substantial  f My  laundress  has  just 
been  here  to  ask  whether  you  were  an  eld- 
erly lady,  and  whether  you  would  wish  your 
bread-and-butter  cut  thick  or  thin.  Let  me 
introduce  Mr.  Magniac,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Irvine, 
Mr.  Richmond ; Mr.  Morgan  you  know.” 

Dolly  smiled.  The  young  men  led  her 
back  across  the  court  (as  she  crossed  it  the 
flowers  were  distilling  their  odors  in  the 
evening  light) ; they  opened  the  oak  door 
of  the  very  room  she  had  looked  into  in  the 
morning,  and  stood  back  to  let  her  pass. 
The  place  had  been  prepared  for  her  com- 
ing. Tea  was  laid,  and  a tower  of  bread- 
and-butter  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
Books  were  cleared  away,  some  flowers  were 
set  out  in  a cup.  Fieldbrook  heaped  on  the 
coals  and  made  the  tea,  while  Raban  brought 
her  the  arm-chair  to  rest  in.  It  was  a pretty 
old  oak-paneled  room  beneath  the  library.  A 
little  flat  kettle  was  boiling  on  the  fire ; the 
young  men  stood  round  about,  kind  and 
cheery ; Dolly  was  touched  and  comforted 
by  their  kindness,  and  they,  too,  were  charm- 
ed with  her  sweet  natural  grace  and  beauty. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  compare  this  friend- 
ly courtesy  and  readiness  with  Robert’s  cold- 
ness. There  was  Raban  ready  to  do  her 
bidding  at  any  hour ; here  was  Mr.  Field- 
brook  emptying  the  wrhole  canister  into  the 
tea-pot  to  make  her  a cup  of  tea ; Smith  had 
rushed  off  to  order  a fly  for  her.  Robert 
stood  silent  and  black  by  the  chimney ; he 
never  moved,  nor  seemed  to  notice  her  pres- 
ence. If  she  looked  at  him  he  turned  his 
head  away,  and  yet  he  saw  her  plainly 
enough.  He  saw  Raban  too.  Frank  was 
standing  behind  Dolly’s  ch^ir,  in  the  faint 
green  light  of  the  old  oriel -window.  It 
tinted  his  old  black  gown  and  Dolly’s  shad- 
owy head  as  she  leaned  back  against  the 
oaken  panel.  One  of  the  young  men  thought 
of  an  ivory  head  he  had  once  seen  set  in  a 
wooden  frame.  As  for  Frank,  he  knew  that 
for  him  a pale  ghost  would  henceforth  haunt 
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that  oriel — a fair,  western  ghost,  with  anx- 
ious eyes,  that  were  now  following  Robert 
as  he  crossed  the  room  with  measured  steps 
and  went  to  look  out  for  the  fly.  Tom  Mor- 
gan and  Mr.  Magniac  began  a series  of  jokes ; 
Mr.  Richmond  poked  the  fire ; Mr.  Irvine 
opened  the  window. 

As  he  left  the  room  they  all  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely.  Raban  sat  down  by 
Dolly,  and  began  telling  her  of  a communi- 
cation he  had  had  from  Yorkshire,  from  his 
old  grandfather,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
take  him  into  favor  again,  and  who  wanted 
him  to  go  back  and  manage  the  estate. 

“ I am  very  much  exercised  about  it,”  said 
Frank.  “ It  is  going  into  the  land  of  bond- 
age, you  know.  The  old  couple  have  used 
me  very  ill.” 

“But  of  course  you  must  go  to  them,” 
said  Dolly,  trying  to  be  interested,  and  to 
forget  her  own  perplexities.  “We  shall 
miss  you  dreadfully,  but  you  must  go.” 

“ You  will  not  miss  me  as  I Bhall  miss 
you,”  said  Frank. 

And  as  he  spoke,  Robert's  head  appeared 
at  the  window. 

“ The  fly  is  come ; don't  keep  it  waiting, 
Dora,”  said  Robert,  impatiently. 

“ And  you  will  let  me  know  if  ever  I can 
do  any  thing  for  you  f”  persisted  Frank,  in 
defiance  of  Henley's  black  looks. 

“ Of  course  I will.  I shall  never  forget 
your  kindness,”  said  Dolly,  quickly  putting 
on  her  shawl. 

The  bells  were  clanging  all  over  the  place 
for  an  evening  service.  Doors  were  bang- 
ing, voices  calling : figures  came  flitting  from 
every  archway. 

“ There  goes  the  reader ! he  is  late,”  said 
Tom  Morgan,  as  a shrouded  form  darted 
across  their  path.  Then  he  pointed  out  the 
Rector,  a stately  figure  in  a black  and  rus- 
tling silk,  issuing  from  a side-door ; and  then 
Rector,  friendly  young  men,  arches,  gable 
ends,  had  vanished,  and  Dolly  and  Robert 
were  driving  and  jolting  through  the  streets 
together,  jolting  along  through  explanation 
and  misunderstanding,  and  over  one  anoth- 
er's susceptibilities,  and  over  chance  ruts 
and  stones,  on  their  way  to  the  station.  He 
began  immediately. 

“ We  were  interrupted  in  our  talk  just 
now ; but  I have  really  very  little  more  to 
say.  If  you  are  dissatisfied,  if  you  really 
wish  to  break  off  your  engagement,  it  is 
much  better  to  say  so  at  once,  without  mak- 
ing me  appear  ridiculous  before  all  those 
men.  Perhaps,”  said  Henley,  “ we  may  have 
both  made  some  great  mistake,  and  you  have 
seen  some  one  whom  you  would  prefer  to 
myself.” 

“ You  must  not  say  such  things,  Robert,” 
answered  Dolly,  with  some  emotion.  “ You 
know  how  unhappy  I am.  I only  want  you 
to  let  me  love  you.  What  more  can  I say  ?” 

“ Your  actions  and  your  words  scarcely  , 


agree,  then,”  said  Henley,  jealous  and  im- 
placable. “ I confess  I shall  be  greatly  sur- 
prised, on  my  return  from  India  at  some  in- 
definite period,  to  find  you  still  in  the  same 
mind.  I,  myself,  make  no  professions  of  ex- 
tra constancy — ” 

“ Oh,  you  are  too  cruel !”  cried  poor  Dolly, 
exasperated. 

“ Will  you  promise  me  never  to  see  Raban, 
for  instance  f ' said  Robert. 

“ How  can  I make  such  a promise  f”  crigd 
Dolly,  indignant.  “ To  turn  off  a kind  friend 
for  an  unjust  fancy ! If  you  trust  me,  Rob- 
ert, you  must  believe  what  I say.  Anyhow, 
you  are  free.  Only  remember  that  I shall 
trust  in  your  love  until  you  yourself  tell  me 
that  you  no  longer  care  for  me.” 

The  carriage  stopped  as  she  spoke.  Rob- 
ert got  out  and  helped  her  down,  produced 
the  tickets,  and  paid  the  flyman. 

The  two  went  back  in  a dreary  tSte-d-tSte  ; 
she  wanted  a heart's  sympathy,  and  he 
placed  a rug  at  her  feet  and  pulled  up  the 
carriage  window  for  fear  of  a draught.  She 
could  not  thank  him,  nor  look  pleased.  Her 
head  ached,  her  heart  ached  ; one  expression 
of  love,  one  word  of  faithful  promise,  would 
have  made  the  world  a different  place,  but 
he  had  not  spoken  it.  He  had  taken  her  at 
her  word.  She  was  to  be  bound,  and  he  was 
to  be  free.  The  old  gentleman  opposite 
never  looked  at  them,  but  instantly  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep ; the  old  lady  in  the 
corner  thought  she  had  rarely  seen  a more 
amiable  and  attentive  young  man,  a more 
ungracious  young  lady. 

Once  only  Robert  made  any  allusion  to 
what  had  passed.  “ There  will  be  no  need 
to  enter  into  explanations  at  present,”  he 
said,  in  a somewhat  uneasy  manner.  “ You 
may  change  your  mind,  Dora.” 

“ I shall  never  change  my  mind,”  said  Dol- 
ly, wearily,  “ but  it  is  no  use  troubling  mam- 
ma and  Aunt  Sarah ; I will  tell  them  that  I 
am  not  going  away.  They  shall  know  all 
when  you  are  gone.” 

Dolly  might  have  safely  told  Mrs.  Palmer, 
who  was  not  often  disquieted  by  other  peo- 
ple's sacrifices.  With  Lady  Sarah  it  was 
different.  But  she  was  ill,  and  she  had  lost 
her  grasp  of  life.  She  asked  no  question, 
only  she  seemed  to  revive  from  the  day 
when  Dolly  told  her  that  she  was  not  going 
to  leave  her.  It  was  enough  for  her  that 
the  girl's  hand  was  in  hers. 

What  is  Dolly  thinking  of,  as  she  stands 
by  the  sick-bed,  holding  the  frail  hand  T To 
what  future  does  it  guide  her  f Is  it  to  that 
which  Dolly  has  sometimes  imagined  con- 
tained within  the  walls  of  a home,  simple, 
as  some  people's  lives  are,  and  hedged  with 
wholesome  briers,  and  darling  home  ties,  and 
leading  straight,  with  great  love  and  much 
happiness  and  sacred  tears,  to  the  great  home 
of  love  t or  is  it  to  a broad  way,  unhedged, 
unfenced,  with  a distant  horizon,  a way  nn- 
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sheltered  in  stormy  weather,  easily  missed, 
but  wide  and  free  and  unshackled  ? 

Mrs.  Palmer,  who  troubled  herself  little 
about  the  future,  was  forever  going  off  to 
Dean’s  Yard,  where  the  Henleys  were  com- 
fortably established.  The  eldest  daughter 
was  married,  but  there  were  two  lively  girls 
still  at  home;  there  were  young  officers 
coming  and  going  about  the  place.  There 
was  poor  Jonah  preparing  to  depart  on  his 
g^rious  expedition.  He  was  in  good  spirits ; 
he  had  a new  uniform.  One  day,  hearing 
his  aunt’s  voice,  he  came  in  to  show  himself, 
accoutred  and  clanking  with  chains.  He 
was  disappointed  to  find  that  Dolly  was  not 
there,  as  he  had  expected.  Bell  admired 
loudly,  but  her  mother  almost  screamed  to 
him  to  go  and  take  the  hideous  thing  off'. 
The  dry,  brisk-tongued  little  woman  was 
feeling  his  departure  very  acutely.  She  still 
made  an  effort  to  keep  up  her  old  cynical 
talk,  but  she  broke  down,  poor  soul,  again 
and  again ; she  had  scarcely  spirit  left  to 
contradict  Philippa,  or  even  to  forbid  her 
the  house. 

The  first  time  she  had  seen  Dolly  she  had 
been  prepared  to  criticise  the  girl;  Norah 
and  Bell  were  more  cordial,  but  Lady  Hen- 
ley offered  her  niece  a kid  glove  and  a kid 
cheek,  and  was  slightly  disappointed  to  find 
that  Dolly’s  frivolity,  upon  which  she  had 
been  descanting  all  the  way  to  Church  House, 
consisted  in  an  old  gray  gown  and  a black 
apron,  and  in  two  black  marks  under  her 
eyes,  for  poor  Dolly  had  not  had  much  sleep 
after  that  dismal  talk  with  Robert.  This 
was  the  day  after  the  Cambridge  expedition. 
Miss*  Yanborough  was  looking  very  hand- 
some, notwithstanding  the  black  marks,  and 
she  unconsciously  revenged  herself  upon 
Lady  Henley  by  a certain  indifference  and 
preoccupation,  which  seemed  to  put  her  be- 
yond the  reach  of  that  lady’s  passing  shafts, 
but  one  of  them  wounded  her  at  last. 

“ I suppose  Lady  Sarah  will  be  left  to 
servants  when  you  go  f ’ says  Lady  Henley. 
“ Your  mother  is  certainly  not  to  be  counted 
on;  Hawtrey  is  a much  better  nurse  than 
she  is.  Poor  dear  Philippa ! she  sees  every 
thing  reflected  in  a looking-glass.  Your 
school  is  a different  one  altogether  from  our 
plain,  old-fashioned  country  ways.” 

Dolly  looked  surprised ; she  had  not  de- 
served this  unprovoked  attack  from  the  little 
+ gayly  dressed  lady  perched  upon  the  sofa. 
Nora  was  very  much  distressed  by  her  moth- 
er’s rudeness ; Bell  was  struggling  with  a 
nervous  inclination  to  giggle,  which  was  the 
effect  it  always  produced  upon  her. 

“ I have  no  doubt  mamma  would  take 
care  of  my  aunt  if  it  were  necessary,”  said 
Dolly,  blushing  with  annoyance ; “ but  I am 
not  going  away,”  she  said.  “ Robert  and  I 
have  settled  that  it  is  best  I should  stay  be- 
hind. We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  part.” 

The  two  girls  were  listening,  open-eared. 


“Then  she  has  never  cared  for  him,  after 
all,”  thought  Bell. 

But  Lady  Henley  knew  better.  Notwith- 
standing a more  than  usual  share  of  jealousy 
and  cross-grainedness,  she  was  not  with- 
out a heart.  Dolly’s  last  words  had  been 
spoken  very  quietly,  but  they  told  the  whole 
story.  “ My  dear,”  said  the  little  woman, 
jumping  up  suddenly  and  giving  her  a kiss, 
“ I did  not  know’  this”  (there  were  tears  shin- 
ing among  the  newr  green  bonnet  strings) ; 
“my  trial  is  close  at  hand.  You  must  for- 
give me,  I — I am  very  unhappy.”  She  made 
a struggle,  and  recovered  herself  quickly, 
but  from  that  minute  Dolly  and  her  aunt 
Joanna  w’ere  good  friends. 

The  next  time  Robert  called  in  Dean’s 
Yard  he  was  put  through  a cross-examina- 
tion by  Lady  Henley.  “ When  was  he  com- 
ing back  for  Dolly  ? What  terms  were  they 
on  f”  Sir  Thomas  came  in  to  hear  all  about 
it,  and  then  Jonah  sauntered  in.  “ Only  wish 
I could  get  a chance,”  said  Jonah.  Robert 
felt  disinclined  to  give  Jonah  the  chance  he 
wished  for.  Lady  Henley  was  now  praising 
Dolly  as  much  as  she  had  abused  her  before, 
and  Robert  agreed  to  every  thing.  But  he 
gave  no  clew  to  the  state  of  his  mind.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  Lady 
Henley  ignored  his  feelings,  and  sympathized 
with  Dolly’s  determination  to  remain  be- 
hind. He  walked  away  thinking  that  it 
was  far  from  his  intention  to  break  entirely 
with  Dolly,  but  he  had  not  forgiven  her 
yet ; he  was  not  sorry  to  feel  his  liberty  in 
his  owrn  hands  again.  He  meant  to  come 
back,  but  he  chose  to  do  it  of  his  own  free- 
will, and  not  because  he  was  bound  by  any 
promise. 

As  for  Dolly,  she  was  absorbed ; she  was 
not  feeling  very  much  just  then;  she  had 
been  overwrought  and  overstrained.  A dull 
calm  had  succeeded  to  her  agitation,  and,  be- 
sides, Robert  was  not  yet  gone. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

UNDER  THE  CLOCK-TOW  ER. 

An  archway  leads  out  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfare from  Westminster  Bridge  into  the 
sudden  silence  of  Dean’s  Yard,  where  Sir 
Thomas  had  taken  the  house  of  a country 
neighbor.  It  stood  withiu  the  cloisters  of 
the  Abbey,  overtowered,  overclocked,  with 
bells  pealing  high  overhead  (ringing  the 
hours  away,  the  poor  mother  used  to  think). 
Dolly  found  time  one  day  to  come  for  half 
an  hour  to  see  Jonah  before  he  left.  She 
had  a great  regard  for  him.  She  had  also 
found  a stanch  friend  in  Norah  with  the 
gray  eyes  like  her  own.  Bell  told  Dolly 
in  confidence  that  her  mother  had  intended 
Robert  to  marry  Norah,  but  this  had  not 
at  all  interfered  with  the  two  girls’  liking 
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for  one  another.  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  was  go- 
ing on  farther,  set  Dolly  down  at  the  arch- 
way, and  as  the  girl  was  crossing  the  yard 
she  met  Robert  coming  from  the  house.  He 
was  walking  along  by  the  railing,  and  among 
the  dead  leaves  that  were  heaped  there  by 
the  wind.  Dolly’s  heart  always  began  to 
beat  now  when  she  saw  Robert.  This  time 
he  met  her,  and,  with  something  of  his  old 
manner,  said,  “ Are  you  in  a hurry  t Will 
you  come  with  me  a little  wayf  I have 
something  to  say.”  And  he  turned  into  the 
cloister : she  followed  him  at  once. 

From  Dean’s  Yard  one  gateway  leads  to 
common  life  and  to  the  day’s  work,  strug- 
gling by  with  creaks  and  whips  and  haste ; 
another  gateway  brings  you  to  a cloister, 
arched,  silent.  The  day’s  work  is  over  for 
those  who  are  lying  in  the  peaceful  in- 
closure. A side-door  from  the  cloister  leads 
into  the  Abbey,  where,  among  high  piles 
and  burning  windows,  and  the  shrill,  sweet 
echoes  of  the  psalms,  a silent  voice  sometimes 
speaks  of  something  beyond  rest,  beyond  our 
feeble  mode  of  work  and  praise,  and  our  mu- 
sic and  Gothic  types — of  that  which  is,  but 
which  we  are  not. 

The  afternoon  service  was  pealing  on  and 
humming  within  the  Abbey  as  Dolly  and 
Robert  walked  slowly  along  the  cloister. 
He  was  silent  a long  time.  She  tried  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  to  say,  but  she  found  it 
difficult  to  speak  to  him  now.  She  was  shy, 
and  she  scarcely  knew  upon  what  terms 
they  were : she  did  not  care  to  know.  She 
had  said  that  he  should  be  free,  and  she 
meant  it,  and  she  was  too  generous  to  seek 
to  extort  unwilling  promises  from  him,  or 
to  imply  that  she  was  disappointed  that  he 
had  given  none. 

At  last  Robert  spoke.  “ Dolly,  shall  you 
write  to  me  ?”  he  said. 

“Yes,  Robert,  if  you  wish  it,”  she  an- 
swered, simply.  “ I should  like  to  write  to 
you.” 

As  she  looked  at  him,  fair  and  blushing, 
Robert  said,  suddenly,  “ Tell  me,  Dora,  have 
you  never  regretted  your  decision  f” 

Dolly  turned  away — she  could  not  meet 
his  eyes.  Hers  fell  upon  a slab  to  the  mem- 
ory of  some  aged  woman,  who  had,  perhaps/ 
gone  through  some  such  experience  before 
she  had  been  turned  into  a stone.  Dolly 
was  any  thing  but  stone.  Tears  slowly 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  and  Robert  saw  them, 
and  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and  at  that 
minute  there  came  some  pealing  echo  of  an 
organ,  and  of  voices  bursting  into  shrill 
amens.  All  her  life  Dolly  remembered  that 
strange  moment  of  parting,  for  parting  she 
felt  it  to  be.  She  must  tell  him  the  truth. 
8he  turned.  “No,  Robert — never  once,” 
she  said ; “ although  it  is  even  harder  than 
I thought  to  let  you  go.” 

They  were  standing  by  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  first  cloister.  For  the  last  time 
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he  might  have  spoken  then,  and  told  her 
that  he  only  loved  her  the  more,  that  dis- 
tance was  nothing  to  him,  that  time  was 
nothing;  but  the  service  had  come  to  an 
end ; and  while  he  hesitated  a verger  came 
out  in  his  black  gown,  and  the  congrega- 
tion followed;  one  or  two  strangers;  then 
Jonah  and  Bell,  with  red  eyes  both  of  them, 
looking  foolish  somehow,  and  ashamed  of 
being  seen ; then  more  strangers ; and  then 
with  the  last  remaining  verger  came  Rhoda 
and  Zoe  Morgan,  who  sometimes  went  to 
church  at  the  Abbey.  They  all  joined  the 
young  couple,  and  walked  back  to  the  house 
with  them. 

This  was  Dolly’s  last  chance  for  an  ex- 
planation with  her  cousin.  The  time  was 
drawing  to  an  end.  Fate  came  in  between 
them  now,  for  this  very  afternoon  it  was 
settled  rather  suddenly,  at  Sir  Thomas’s  re- 
quest, that  Robert  and  Jonah  should  go  as 
far  as  Marseilles  together.  This  was  Thurs- 
day, and  the  young  men  were  to  start  on 
the  Saturday  evening. 

Lady  Henley  bore  up  very  well  at  first, 
and  clinched  her  teeth,  and  said  they  should 
all  come  to  dinner  on  Friday. 

“It  is  no  use  sitting  alone  and  crying 
one’s  eyes  out,”  said  the  poor  woman,  val- 
iantly ; and  she  made  Sir  Thomas  ask  a cou- 
ple of  Yorkshire  friends  to  the  feast.  One 
was  a county  hero,  in  great  favor  with  Bell. 

The  other  was  Mr.  Anley,  Jonah’s  godfather. 

He  had  a great  affection  f8r  the  family,  and 
regularly  dined  with  them  upon  grave  crises 
and  great  occasions.  • 

Lady  Henley,  being  liberal  in  her  hospi- 
tality, ordered  in  her  viands  and  her  Cham- 
pagne bottles,  and  the  girls  went  to  Covent 
Garden  and  bought  fruit  and  pine-apples 
and  autumn  flowers  to  dress  the  table ; and 
poor  Jonah  brought  in  a great  baked  pie 
from  Gunter’s. 

“It’s  p&t6  de  foie  gras,”  said  he.  “My 
father  likes  it.  I thought  I might  as  well 
have  it  to  celebrate  the  occasion.”  And  he 
held  it  up  triumphantly. 

Poor  Lady  Henley  had  almost  overrated 
her  powers  of  endurance,  for  she  looked  into 
his  honest,  sallow  face,  and  then  suddenly 
got  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

“ Go  to  her,  Jonah,”  said  the  girls,  looking 
very  pale. 

Jonah  came  down  after  a little  while  with 
a very  red  nose,  and  then  he  wem;  out  again 
to  buy  something  else.  All  day  long  he  kept 
coming  and  going  in  cabs,  bringing  home 
one  thing  after  another — a folding-chair,  a 
stick  to  open  out  suddenly ; a whole  kitchen 
battery  fitted  into  a tea-kettle ; brooches  for 
the  girls;  toys  for  his  eldest  sister’s  children. 

As  for  the  contrivances,  they  served  to  make 
one  evening  pass  a little  less  heavily,  and 
amused  them  for  the  time,  and  gave  them 
something  to  talk  about.  But  soon  after  all 
poor  Jonah’s  possessions  went  down  in  the  /* 
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Black  Sea  in  an  ill-fated  ship  that  foundered 
wfth  far  more  precious  freight  on  board  than 
tin  panB  and  folding-chairs. 

Punctual  to  her  time  on  the  Friday  Lady 
Henley  was  there  ready  to  receive  her  guests 
in  her  stillest  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  look- 
ing like  some  battered  fetich  out  of  a shrine 
as  she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Dolly  came  to  dinner  sorely  against  her 
will ; but  she  was  glad  she  had  come  when 
she  saw  how  Jonah  brightened  up,  and  when 
the  poor  little  wooden  mother  held  up  her 
face  and  kissed  her. 

Lady  Henley  said,  “ How  do  you  do  V ’ to 
her  guests,  but  never  spoke  to  any  of  them. 
It  was  a dreary  feast.  Robert  failed  at  the 
last  moment,  and  they  sat  down  to  table 
with  a gap  where  his  place  should  have 
been.  No  one  ate  the  pie  except  Sir  Thomas, 
who  swallowed  a little  bit  with  a gulp ; then 
he  called  for  Champagne,  and  his  face  turn- 
ed very  red,  and  he  looked  hard  at  his  son, 
and  drank  a long  draught. 

Jonah  quickly  hlled  his  glass,  and  mut- 
tered something  as  he  tossed  it  off.  He  had 
got  his  mother’s  hand  under  the  table  in  his 
long  bony  fingers.  Lady  Henley  was  sit- 
ting staring  fixedly  before  her.  As  Jonah 
drank  their  healths  Norah  gave  a little 
gasp.  Mr.  Anley  took  snuff.  One  of  the 
country  neighbors,  young  Mr.  Jack  Red- 
may  ne,  whom  Miss  Bell  used  to  meet  strid- 
ing, riding,  and  walking  round  about  Smoke- 
thwayte,  had  be^hn  a story  about  some  cele- 
brated mare ; he  paused  for  an  instant,  then 
•suddenly  rallying,  went  on  and  on  with  it, 
although  nobody  was  listening,  not  even 
Mi*  Bell. 

“ I thought  it  best  to  go  on  talking,”  he 
said  afterward.  “ I hope  they  didn’t  think 
it  unfeeling.  I’m  sure  I don’t  know  what  I 
said.  I put  my  horse  a dozen  times  over  the 
same  gate ; even  old  Firefly  wouldn’t  stand 
such  treatment.” 

So  the  dinner  went  on ; the  servants  creak- 
ed about,  and  the  candles  burned  bright,  but 
no  one  could  rally,  and  Lady  Henley  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  the  table. 

Immediately  after  dinner  came  old  Sam 
with  his  cab,  and  Dolly  and  her  mother  got 
up  to  go.  ' 

“ I can  not  think  what  possessed  Joanna 
to  give  that  funeral  feast,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
as  they  were  putting  on  their  cloaks. 

“ Hush,  mamma,”  said  Dolly,  for  Jonah 
was  coming  running  and  tumbling  down 
stairs,  breathless,  from  his  mother’s  room. 

“Look  here,  Dolly,”  he  said,  “mother 
wants  you  to  come  and  see  her  to-morrow 
after  I’m  gone,  and  don’t  let  her  worry  too 
much,  and  would  you  please  take  this,”  he 
said ; “ please  do.” 

This  was  a pretty  little  crystal  watch  that 
he  had  bought  for  her ; and  when  Dolly  hes- 
itated and  exclaimed,  he  added,  entreating- 
ly,  “ It  is  my  wedding  present.  I thought 
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in  case  wre  never — I mean  that  I should  like 
to  give  it  to  you  myself,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  Jonah,”  Dolly  answered,  in  a low 
voice,  “ perhaps  I may  never  want  a wed- 
ding present.” 

“ Never  mind ; keep  it,”  said  Jonah,  staring 
at  her  hand,  “ and  I’ll  look  up  George  the  first 
thing.  You  know  my  father  has  written  to 
his  colonel.  Keep  a good  heart,  Dolly,  we 
are  all  in  the  same  boat.” 

He  stood  watching  the  cab  as  it  drove 
away  under  the  stars. 

Dolly  was  not  thinking  of  Jonah  any 
more.  She  was  looking  at  all  the  passers- 
by,  still  hoping  to  see  Robert. 

“He  ought  to  have  come,  mamma,  this 
last  night,”  she  said. 

“ My  dear,  do  you  ever  expect  a man  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  his  own  conven- 
ience?” said  Mrs.  Palmer,  with  great  em- 
phasis. 

“Oh,  mamma,  why  must  one  ever  say 
good-by?”  said  Dolly,  going  on  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

“I  believe  even  now  he  might  persuade 
you  to  ruu  off  with  him,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer, 
laughing. 

It  was  over.  He  was  gone.  He  had  come 
and  gone.  Dolly  had  both  dreaded  and 
longed  to  be  alone  with  Robert,  but  her 
mother  had  persistently  staid  in  the  room. 
It  was  about  four  o’clock  when  he  came,  and 
I Dolly  left  her  aunt’s  bedside  and  came  down 
to  the  summons,  and  stood  for  an  instant  at 
the  drawing-room  door.  She  could  hear  his 
voice  w'ithin.  She  held  the  door-handle,  as 
she  stood  dizzy  and  weary.  She  thought  qf 
the  Henley s parting  from  their  son,  and  en- 
vied them.  Ah!  how  much  easier  to  part 
where  love  is  a certainty ; and  now  this 
w as  the  last  time — and  he  was  going,  and 
she  loved  him,  and  she  had  sent  him  away, 
and  he  had  never  said  one  word  of  regret, 
nor  promised  once  to  come  back. 

She  had  offered  to  set  him  free ; she  had 
said  she  could  not  leave  them  all.  At  this 
moment,  in  her  heart,  Dolly  felt  as  if  she 
could  have  left  them ; and  as  if  Robert,  in 
going  and  in  ceasing  to  love  her,  was  taking 
awray  all  the  light  and  the  strength  of  her 
1 life.  He  seemed  to  be  making  into  a certain- 
ty that  which  she  had  never  believed  until 
now,  and  proving  to  her  by  his  deeds  that 
his  words  were  true,  although  she  had  re- 
fused to  believe  them.  She  had  given  him 
a heart  out  of  her  own  tender  heart,  a soul 
out  of  her  own  loving  imagination,  and  now 
where  wTere  her  imaginations  ? Some  dry 
blast  seemed  to  her  to  be  beating  about  the 
place,  choking  her  parched  throat  and  dry- 
ing her  tears.  Her  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy- 
lidded  ; her  face  looked  pale  and  frightened 
as  she  opened  the  door  and  wralked  in.  “ Dol- 
ly is  so  strong,”  Mrs.  Palmer  was  saying,  “ she 
has  courage  for  us  all.  I do  not  fear  for  her.” 

“ Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is,”  Henley  an- 
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swered,  a little  hurriedly.  “ I shall  go  out 
solely  with  a view  to  making  money,  and 
come  home  all  the  sooner.” 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Dolly  coming  across 
the  room,  and  was'fchocked  by  the  girl’s  pale 
face. 

“My  dearest  Dora,”  said  Henley,  going 
to  meet  her,  “ how  ill  you  look ! you  would 
never  have  been  tit  for  the  journey.” 

“ Perhaps  not,”  said  Dolly.  She  was  quite 
passive,  and  let  him  hold  her  hand,  but  a cold 
shadow  of  bitterness  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  her.  It  was  a chilly  August  day. 

They  had  lit  a small  wood  fire,  and  they 
now  brought  some  coffee  to  warm  Robert 
before  he  left.  Robert  was  very  much  moved, 
for  him. 

He  put  down  his  coffee-cup  untasted,  and 
stood  by  the  tall  chimney  looking  down  into 
the  fire.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
went  up  to  his  aunt  and  kissed  her,  and  then 
came  and  stood  opposite  Dolly,  who  was  by 
the  window,  and  looked  her  steadily  in  the 
face.  She  could  not  look  up,  though  she  felt 
his  eyes  upon  her,  and  he  kissed  her.  “ God 
bless  yon,”  he  said,  deserting  his  post  with  a 
prayer,  as  people  do  sometimes,  and  without 
looking  back  once,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Robert  left  the  room.  Dolly  stood  quite 
still  where  he  had  left  her:  she  heard  the 
servants’  voices  outside  in  the  hall,  the  car- 
riage starting  off,  some  one  calling  after  it, 
but  the  wheels  rolled  on.  She  stood  dully 
looking  through  the  window  at  some  birds 
that  were  flying  across  the  sky.  There  were 
cloud  heaps  sailingfand  dead  leaves  blowing 
along  the  terrace ; the  bitter,  parching  wind 
was  still  blowing.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
parting  as  the  manner  of  it.  She  had  thought 
it  so  simple  to  love  and  to  be  loved ; she  had 
never  believed  that  a word  would  change 
him.  Was  it  her  fault  f Had  she  been  cold, 
unkind  ? She  was  very  young  still ; she 
longed  for  one  word  of  sympathy.  She  turn- 
ed to  her  mother  with  a sudden  impulse. 

“ Oh,  mamma !”  she  said,  piteously. 

“ I can  not  think  how  you  can  have  been 
so  hard-hearted,  Dolly,”  said  her  mother.  “ l 
could  not  have  let  him  go  alone.  How  long 
the  time  will  seem,  poor  fellow ! Yes,  you 
have  been  very  tyrannical,  Dolly.” 

Was  this  all  the  comfort  Mrs.  Palmer  had 
to  give  f 

Something  seemed  choking  in  Dolly’s 
throat  : was  it  her  hard  heart  that  was 
weighing  so  heavily  ? 

“ Oh,  mamma ! what  could  I do  V ’ she  said. 
u I told  him  he  was  free : he  knows  that  I 
love  him,  but  indeed  he  is  free.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  uttered  an  impatient  exclama- 
tion. She  had  been  wandering  up  and  down 
the  room.  She  stopped  short. 

“Free!  what  do  yon  meant  You  have 
never  said  one  word  to  me.  What  have  you 
been  about  t Do  you  mean  that  he  may 
never  come  back  to  you  P’ 


But  Dolly  scarcely  heard  her  mother’s 
words.  The  door  had  opened  and  some  one 
came  in.  Never  come  back?  This  was 
Robert  himself  who  was  standing  there. 
He  had  come  to  say  one  more  farewell.  He 
weut  straight  up  to  her  and  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms.  “ There  was  just  time,”  he  said. 
“ Good-by  once  more,  dearest  Dora !”  It  was 
but  a moment ; it  was  one  of  those  moments 
that  last  for  a lifetime.  Dolly  lived  upon  it 
for  many  a day  to  come;  but  then  some 
things  are  states,  and  not  mere  measures  of 
life.  He  loved  her,  she  thought  to  herself, 
or  he  would  never  have  come  back  to  her ; 
and  if  he  loved  her,  the  parting  had  lost  its 
sting. 


A WAIF  AND  ESTRAY. 

AT  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  in  the  long 
lobby  or  entry  of  the  almshouse  at 

W , which  every  one  who  knows  any 

thing  at  all  about  it  knows  to  be  one  of  the 
largest,  finest,  and  best  managed  of  all  our 
rural  pauper  establishments,  two  little  girls 
were  sitting,  closely  and  fondly  nestling  to- 
gether. 

The  history  of  these  two  children  (as 
much  as  was  known  of  it)  was  as  peculiar- 
ly sad  as  it  was  brief.  They  were  supposed 
to  be  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  had  been 
traveling  somewhere , none  knew  where  from 
or  where  tof  with  their  mother,  and  were  ou 
board  a steamboat  when  one  of  those  terri- 
ble accidents  occurred  which  so  often  startle 
and  shock  the  community.  The  accident 
was  a fearful  one,  wide-spread  in  its  ruin, 
involving  much  loss  of  life  and  limb ; the 
mother  was  reported  as  “ among  the  miss- 
ing,” it  was  supposed  drowned,  but,  by  some 
almost  miracle,  her  two  helpless  little  ones 
were  saved  unharmed. 

Sympathy  and  philanthropy  we  claim  to 
be  indigenous  in  our  favored  land,  and  they 
flowed  forth  freely  in  behalf  of  the  desolate 
little  orphaus,  who  were  still  too  young  to 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  their  terrible 
loss,  or  the  lonely  desolation  and  destitution 
of  their  future  lives.  Kind-hearted  people 
stretched  forth  liberal  hands ; the  little  de- 
serted children  were  pitied  and  caressed, 
clothed  and  fed  and  sheltered,  while  diligent 
inquiries  were  made  in  every  direction  to 
find  out  some  clew  to  the  family  or  anteced- 
ents of  the  little  ones,  who  could  give  no 
account  of  themselves  beyond  the  mere  facts 
that  they  were  sisters  and  twins.  One  of  them 
did  once  assert  that  she  believed  they  had 
come  over  the  sea,  but  upon  farther  ques- 
tioning, her  childish  ideas  of  time  and  space 
were  found  to  be  so  vague  that  no  reasona- 
ble supposition  could  be  founded  upon  her 
remark.  Several  times  their  eager  friends 
fancied  that  they  had  got  upon  the  right 
trail,  but  followed  up,  it  never  led  to  any 
final  conclusion ; no  light  ever  came  to  show 
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the  path  by  which  the  little  wanderers  had 
traveled,  and  the  uncertainty  grew  daily 
more  hopelessly  certain. 

Philanthropy  is,  as  has  been  said  already, 
native  and  spontaneous  here,  but  it  is  not  a 
plant  of  perennial  growth ; it  is  rather  of  an 
impulsive  and  spasmodic  nature,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  early  chills. 

There  was  certainly  nothing  to  blame  in 
the  kindly  people  who  had  sheltered  and  fed 
the  little  orphans,  while  there  was  still  hope 
of  one  day  reaping  the  pleasure  of  giviug 
them  back  to  their  own  friends,  if,  when 
that  hope  utterly  died  out,  they  began  to 
count  the  cost  of  what  they  had  undertaken. 

Two  pretty  little  children  may  be  clothed 
and  fed  and  petted  for  a while  at  little  cost, 
and  with  a pleasure  and  self-satisfaction 
that  is  more  than  compensatory;  but  to 
adopt  two  little  girls  for  one’s  own , to  feed 
and  clothe  and  educate  them  up  to  wom- 
anhood, and  perhaps  for  life,  voluntarily  to 
take  upon  one’s  self  the  whole  charge  and 
responsibility  of  training,  directing,  and 
forming  the  characters  of  two  children 
whom  God  did  not  send  to  you,  of  wTiose 
parentage  you  can  know  nothing,  and  in 
whom  there  may  be  lurking  the  latent  seeds 
of  inherited  evil  diseases  and  vices  which 
may  ripen  under  the  most  watchful  care,  is 
a solemn  thing  to  do ; and  who  can  wonder, 
though  they  may  regret,  if,  after  all  prospect 
of  any  discovery  failed,  the  children  were 
reluctantly  transferred  from  private  to  pub- 
lic benevolence,  and  finally  were  sent  to  the 

almshouse  at  W ? The  superintendent 

of  the  establishment,  Captain  Proctor,  was 
an  honest,  well-meaning  man  (as  men  go); 
he  was  a busy,  bustling,  fussy  little  man,  as 
kind  as  circumstances  would  allow  to  the 
unfortunates  under  his  charge,  strict  in  his 
discipline,  but  never  unnecessarily  severe, 
with  an  unbounded  and  all-absorbing  rever- 
ence for  “the  board,”  as  he  always  called 
the  directors  or  trustees,  or  whatever  such 
high  officials  chose  to  term  themselves,  zeal- 
ous in  their  interest,  and  faithful  to  their  in- 
structions. 

He  was  not  a man  of  quick  sensibilities, 
refinement  of  feeling,  or  gifted  with  a deli- 
cate perception  of  peculiarities  and  distinc- 
tions of  character ; but  then  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  all  the  softer  graces  and  virtues 
in  a man  who  offers  himself  as  superintend- 
ent of  a country  almshouse ; possibly  they 
would  not  add  to  his  efficiency  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  certainly  they  would  detract  very 
much  from  his  own  happiness  in  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

Mrs.  Larrabee,  the  matron,  was  a superior 
nature  to  his ; she  had,  possibly,  less  brain, 
but  far  more  heart ; she  had  been  a mother, 
and  her  kindly  nature  went  out  in  motherly 
feeling  to  every  poor  creature  that  came 
beneath  her  charge;  and  though  in  posi- 
tion and  self-estimation  Captain  Proctor  felt 


himself  immeasurably  her  superior,  and  al- 
ways spoke  and  thought  of  her  as  a “ weaker 
vessel,”  her  real  influence  in  the  house  was 
felt  and  appreciated  far  beyond  his  own. 
She  had  done  what  she  eould  for  the  little 
orphan  sisters,  kept  them  out  of  the  way  of 
evil  influences  as  much  as  she  could,  saw 
that  they  were  clean  and  well  fed,  and  gave 
them  all  the  pleasure  and  instruction  in  her 
limited  power  to  bestow. 

But  Captain  Proctor  has  a charge  upon 
his  mind.  “ The  board,”  whose  lightest  in- 
timations were  to  him  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  never  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  evaded,  had  at  their  last  visit  in- 
timated to  him  that  the  house  was  too  full, 
and  had  laid  upon  him  the  expression  of 
their  wish  that  he  should,  if  possible,  find 
places  for  any  of  the  younger  inmates  who 
were  strong-bodied  and  old  enough  to  be 
put  out  to  service,  particularizing  among 
others  the  two  little  sisters,  who,  having 
been  several  years  in  the  house,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  old 
enough  to  be  put  out  to  light  labor.  But  of 
all  this  the  children  of  course  knew’  nothing ; 
and  so,  like  Pope’s  unreasonable  lamb , they 
continued  “to  skip  and  play,”  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  coming  evil  which  was  lower- 
ing in  the  dim  future. 

They  had  always  asserted  that  they  were 
twins,  and  their  unbounded  and  constant 
affection  and  devotion  to  each  other,  which 
no  petty  differences  such  as  often  arise 
between  other  children  ever  seemed  to  af- 
fect, confirmed  the  statement ; but  the  won- 
derful likeness  to  each  other  which  so  often 
makes  twin  sisters  or  brothers  a pretty  puz- 
zle even  to  their  nearest  and  dearest  did  not 
exist  in  their  case : they  were  quite  unlike ; 
both  were  pretty  children,  but  wholly  dis- 
similar. Fanny  was  the  prettiest,  and  at 
first  sight  the  most  attractive.  She  was  tall 
and  slight,  with  fair,  delicate  complexion, 
soft  violet  eyes,  clear  and  blue,  and  smiling 
as  the  skies  of  a bright  spring  morning,  and 
long,  loose-dropping  curls  of  glossy,  golden 
floss;  while  Anne  was  of  a smaller,  more 
compact  figure,  quicker  in  motion,  and  more 
robust  in  appearance,  with  a little  piquant 
face  of  warmer  hue,  darker  hair,  and  large, 
dark,  lustrous  eyes,  sparkling  and  overflow- 
ing with  irrepressible  mirth  and  mischief. 

And  these  outward  traits  and  peculiarities 
were  fully  confirmed  by  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  two 
children.  Fanny  was  shy,  timid,  and  yield- 
ing; Anne  was  more  confident  and  more 
resolute;  Fanny’s  mild,  sweet  blue  eyes 
were  appealing;  Anne’s  sparkling,  dancing, 
saucy  brown  ones  were  defiant ; Anno,  al- 
though she  looked  the  youngest  of  the  two, 
was  always,  though  unconsciously,  the  lead- 
er, and  Fanny  quite  as  unconsciously  leaned 
upon  her,  and  was  led  by  her,  in  all  their 
childish  plays  or  discussions ; Anne  was  in- 
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variably  the  suggester,  and  Fanny  followed 
in  unquestioning  faith  and  undoubting  affec- 
tion. 

They  were  seated  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  Fanny  upon  the  lowest  step,  and 
Anne  upon  the  next  above  her.  Fanny  was 
leaning  back,  with  her  head  resting  against 
Anne’s  shoulder,  and  her  left  arm  thrown 
carelessly  across  her  sister’s  lap,  while 
Anne’s  right  arm  encircled  Fanny’s  waist  in 
a protecting  clasp,  and  her  bright,  glowing 
cheek  rested  lovingly  upon  her  sister’s  gold- 
en curls,  while  their  left  hands  were  united 
in  a sisterly  clasp,  and  both  looked  flushed 
and  rosy  with  health  and  recent  exercise. 

Steps  were  heard  coining  slowly  down 
another  lobby,  which  crossed  at  a distant 
angle  the  one  where  the  children  had  seated 
themselves. 

“ Hark !”  said  Anne,  laughingly ; “ there 
comes  old  Daddy  Proctor;  I hear  him,  old 
hop-and-go-one.  He  is  coming  this  way.” 

“ Oh,  Anne,  cfrm’f,”  said  Fanny,  in  a tone 
that  suggested  mild  reproof,  or  at  least  little 
Anne  so  understood  it. 

“ I know,”  she  said,  laughing,  “but  I can’t 
for  the  life  of  me  help  it ; and  I don’t  much 
care,  it  is  so  funny.  Just  hear  him  now— one, 
two,  three — one,  two,  three — one,  two,  three. 
He  goes  one,  two,  threeing  all  over  the 
house !” 

Captain  Proctor  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
lame;  he  had  a crippled  limb,  which  was 
supported  by  a long  iron-heeled  boot,  and 
walked  with  a cane ; and  the  triple  beat  of 
first  the  well  foot,  next  the  cane,  and  then 
the  iron  heel,  had  impressed  itself  upon  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  quick-witted  child. 

“But  hark,  Fanny,”  she  added,  as  the 
steps  drew  nearer,  “ there  is  somebody  else 
with  him.  I don’t  know  whose  step  that  is ; 
that  is  a stranger,  I guess.” 

“ Yes,  dear,”  remarked  Fanny,  carelessly, 

“ that  is  a stranger,  I think ; it  is  a gentle- 
man ; I saw  him  get  out  of  a carriage  at  the 
captain’s  office  while  we  were  playing  in 
the  yard.” 

“ I did  not  see  him,”  said  Anne.  “ Why  did 
not  I,  if  you  did  f” 

“I  guess,  dear,  it  was  while  you  were 
blinded  and  I was  hiding.  I saw  him” 

“Well,  we  can  both  see  him  now”  laugh- 
ed Anne  as  the  two  men  turned  into  their 
lobby  and  came  slowly  toward  them. 

“ If  they  are  coming  this  way,  let’s  go  up 
stairs,”  said  shy  little  Fanny,  half  rising. 

“No,  no,”  said  Anne,  drawing  her  sister 
down  again ; “ I am  too  tired  to  move.  Don’t ! 
mind  them,  Fanny;  they  won’t  mind  us. 
Chance  if  they  see  us,  if  we  keep  still.” 

But  the  child  was  mistaken.  The  steps 
then  approaching  bore  persons  who  were  in 
direct  search  ef  them.  Captain  Proctor’s 
visitor  was  a man  who  represented  himself 
as  the  agent  and  friend  of  a wealthy  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  adopt  a little  girl  as  his 


own.  The  little  twins  had  been  mentioned 
to  him,  and  he  came  bringing  such  creden- 
tials as  fairly  satisfied  the  business-like  lit- 
tle superintendent,  and  made  him  feel  sure 
that  if  he  could  secure  the  situation  for 
either  of  the  little  sisters,  he  should  have 
been  fortunate  beyond  his  hopes. 

Of  course  he  w as  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion, in  view  of  the  benefit  to  the  child,  and 
still  more  of  the  bland  approval  of  “the 
board,”  when  he  should  make  known  to 
them  his  successful  negotiation  of  the  duty 
required  of  him. 

“ Ah !”  he  said,  halting  as  they  drew  near 
the  stairs  where  the  children  made  a pretty 
and  graceful  picture ; “ here  are  my  little 
twin  girls,  I declare ! And  pray  w hat  are 
you  doing  here,  my  children  ?”  he  asked  in 
a fatherly  tone,  calculated  to  show  to  the 
stranger  the  mild  paternal  nature  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  inmates  under  his 
charge  ; but  Anne’s  quick  ear  detected  the 
false  ring  in  his  voice  instantly. 

“ Nothing,  Sir,”  she  answered,  curtly,  turn- 
ing away  her  head  as  she  spoke. 

“Only  resting  ourselves,”  said  th6  more 
courteous  Fanny,  lifting  her  sweet  blue 
eyes. 

“ Resting , indeed!”  said  the  superintend- 
ent, wishing  to  draw  them  out  before  the 
stranger.  “And  pray  tell  me  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  tire  yourselves  so  much  that 
you  have  need  to  sit  down  to  rest  f Hard 
at  work,  I suppose,  hey  T” 

At  this  question,  pleased  to  find  the  cap- 
tain in  such  a friendly  and  familiar  mood, 
the  children  both  laughed,  and  answered, 
simultaneously,  “ Playing,  Sir.” 

“ Playing  t I don’t  doubt  it,  till  you  have 
run  your  little  legs  off,  and  are  all  tired  out. 
Two  nice  little  merry  girls,  aren’t  they,  Sir  f” 
said  Captain  Proctor  to  his  companion. 

“ Very,”  said  the  gentleman,  who  had  his 
admiring  eye  upon  the  little  blonde  Fanny — 
“ two  nice  little  girls,  indeed ! I want  a 
nice,  good  little  girl  to  take  home  with  me, 
and  I think  I should  like  one  of  you.  Will 
you  go  with  me  ?” 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms 
of  flattery  addressed  to  pretty  children,  the 
little  girls  evidently  regarded  it  in  that 
light  only.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
laughed  and  blushed,  but  did  not  reply  to 
the  question. 

“ I suppose  I can  have  one  of  you,  can’t  I ?” 
continued  the  stranger.  “ Which  shall  it  be  T” 

“ Please  do  you  want  two  little  girls,  Sir  f” 
j answered  Anne,  lifting  her  bright,  laughing 
dark  eyes  to  his  face. 

“ No,  my  dear,”  said  the  gentleman ; “ I 
can  not  take  but  one.” 

“ Then  you  can’t  have  either  of  us”  said 
Anne,  decidedly,  shaking  her  dark  curls  at 
him ; “ us  is  twins ; us  can’t  be  parted.” 

“ Oh  yes,  you  can,”  began  the  eager  super- 
intendent ; but  Anne  interrupted  him. 
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‘‘No,  Sir, we  can’t;  we  are  twins — moth- 
er’s little  pair  of  ponies.  We  always  goes  ev- 
ery where  together.  We  can't  be  parted , Fan 
and  I ; but,”  she  said,  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man again,  “ if  you  want  us  both , we  will  go.” 

“ But  I do  not,”  said  the  gentleman ; “ I 
can  only  take  one  of  you.  But  she  would 
live  in  a fine  house,  with  a beautiful  garden, 
and  ride  in  a nice  carriage,  and  have  a good 
education,  and  have  birds  and  flowers  and 
every  thing  that  she  -wanted.” 

“ I would  rather  have  my  Fanny  than  all 
that!”  said  the  little  girl  as  the  gentleman 
paused;  and  her  little  arm  tightened  its 
clasp  about  her  sister. 

“ But  Fanny  will  go ; won’t  you,  my  dear  ?” 
said  the  gentleman,  laying  his  hand  caress- 
ingly upon  the  little  golden  head  of  the  oth- 
er sister. 

“ No,  she  won't,  Sir ; I know  she  won’t,”  said 
Anne,  decidedly.  “ You  would  not , Fanny ; 
yon  would  not  go , would  you,  dear  ?” 

Fanny,  who  up  to  this  time  had  sat  blush- 
ing and  silent,  now  murmured  a gentle 
“No,”  and  turned  up  her  sweet  face  to  meet 
her  sister’s  eager  kiss. 

“ But  listen  to  me,  Fanny,”  said  the  stran- 
ger. “ Would  you  not  like  to  be  rich,  and 
live  in  a fine  house,  and  have  beautiful  dress- 
es, and  flowers,  and  birds,  and  a pony,  and — 
and — a lap-dog  ?”  said  the  stranger,  throw- 
ing into  the  enchanting  picture  whatever  he 
thought  a child’s  tastes  might  most  covet 
and  appreciate. 

“ She  would  rather  have  me,  I knotc,"  said 
Anne,  confidently  ; “ hadn’t  you,  Fanny  V ' 

“ Yes,”  murmured  the  gentle  little  Fanny. 

“And  you  wouldn't  go  away  with  any 
body,  and  leave  mey  your  owny-downy  little 
twin  sister  ? You  wouldn’t,  would  vou,  dar- 
ling f” 

“ No,”  said  Fanny,  more  decidedly. 

“There!  there!  I told  you  so.  I knew 
well  enough  she  would  not.  So  you  see  you 
can  not  have  one  unless  you  take  ally"  sung 
Anne,  exultant  and  fearless. 

“Oh,  but  I think  she  will  change  her 
mind  when  she  remembers  how  many  beau- 
tiful things  she  would  have,”  said  the  stran- 
ger. 

“ No,  she  won’t ; I know  she  won’t,”  laugh- 
ed Anne. 

“ I do  not  feel  so  sure  of  that,”  said  the 
gentleman.  “ I think  I shall  have  her  yet.” 

“No,”  said  Anne, “you  can’t  have  her — 
you  can’t  now,  and  you  never  can’t.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  gentleman. 
“ Good-by  for  the  present.” 

“ Good-by,  Sir ;”  and  the  children  rose  and 
dropped  their  little  courtesies  as  the  captain 
and  his  guest  walked  away.  Poor  little 
things ! they  thought  of  it  only  as  an  idle 
jest  of  the  moment,  and  forgot  it  at  once. 
They  little  knew  that  in  the  captain’s  office 
an  interview  which  would  affect  all  their 
future  lives  was  then  going  on. 


“ What  a lovely  child  that  little  fair-hair- 
ed one  is!”  said  the  visitor.  “She  is  just 
what  would  suit  my  friend’s  fastidious  taste. 
She  is  a perfect  little  beauty,  and,  you  say, 
sweet- tampered  and  amiable:  she  will  do 
exactly.  For  myself,  I might  prefer  the 
other  little  saucy,  brown-eyed  witch,  but  he 
would  not.  But  now  how  are  we  to  get  her 
away  T That  is  the  question.” 

“ It  does  seem  to  me,  gentlemen,  it  would 
be  awful  cruel  to  separate  them  two  chil- 
dren,” said  the  kindly  hearted  matron,  who 
had  been  called  in  after  the  business  part  of 
the  transaction  was  ended.  “ You  never  see 
two  children  so  fond  of  each  other ; they  have 
never  been  parted,  not  for  an  hour.  Why 
they  set  such  store  by  each  other  I really  don’t 
know  but  they  would  die  if  they  was  to  be 
parted.” 

“ Oh,  pooh ! nonsense ! no,  they  won’t.  I’ll 
risk  it,”  said  Captain  Proctor,  proud  of  the 
story  he  should  render  to  “the  board”  at 
the  next  meeting.  “Of  course  they’ll  cry 
— you’d  expect  them  to  do  that.  But  law, 
bless  you ! that  won’t  hurt  them ; all  chil- 
dren cry — it  is  their  nature  to  cry,”  said  the 
captain,  laughing  at  his  own  wit.  “But 
they’ll  get  over  it  afore  you’d  think.  It 
won’t  last  long,  I guess.” 

“ Poor  little  dears !”  said  Mrs.  Larrabee, 
wiping  away  the  pitying  tears  as  she  spoke. 
“It  will  break  their  poor  little  hearts;  I 
know  it  will.  Don’t  ask  me  to  tell  them ; 1 
would  not  do  it,  not  for  a quarter’s  salary. 
It  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  it — don't 
ask  me  to  tell  them.”  * 

“ No  need  of  telling  them  a word  about 
it,”  said  the  superintendent.  “ When  would 
you  like  to  take  the  child,  Sir  f” 

“ I am  not  quite  certain  what  day,  but  I 
will  write  and  let  you  know.” 

“ Very  well.  Then  suppose  you  write  and 
fix  the  day,  and  then  come  with  a carriage 
in  the  evening,  and  take  her  away  while 
they  are  both  asleep.” 

“ But,  Captain  Proctor,”  remonstrated  the 
matron,  trembling  with  sympathy,  “ I don’t 
see  how  you  can  do  that.  Poor  dears ! they 
always  sleep  together.” 

“ Well,  what  if  they  do  ? Children  sleep 
soundly.  They  will  not  know  it  till  morn- 
ing, and  then  it  will  be  all  over,  and  they 
can’t  help  themselves.” 

“ But  who  is  to  go  and  bring  her  down  f ” 
questioned  Mrs.  Larrabee.  “ I would  not  go 
and  do  it,  not  for  my  right  hand ! I would 
not,  so  there ! Don’t  ask  me — I won't !" 

“ I’d  go  myself,”  said  the  captain,  “ if  it 
was  not  for  my  lameness.  I’m  afraid  I should, 
wake  them ; and  besides,  I could  not  carry 
her.  I can’t  go  without  my  cane.” 

“ Then  I had  better  do  it,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman. “ I’m  used  to  children,  and  I could 
take  her  at  once  to  the  carriage,  and  be  less 
likely  to  wake  her  up.” 

This  was  then  agreed  upon,  and  the  gen- 
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tlcman,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  and  bestowing  upon  the  su- 
perintendent a liberal  gift,  which  completed 
his  satisfaction  with  his,  they  parted. 

“ Better  luck  than  I expected,”  said  the 
delighted  captain,  returning  to  the  matron’s 
little  room,  after  seeing  the  gentleman  to  his 
carriage. 

“ I don’t  know  about  that,  Captain  Proc- 
tor,” said  the  worthy  woman,  wiping  her 
tearful  eyes.  “ I think  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  do  to  separate  them  two  children,  and  I 
feel  sure  and  certain  no  good  will  come  of 
it.  I k#ep  a-thinking  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood.” 

“ Why,  bless  your  soul  and  body,  woman, 
what  could  you  ask  for  more  1 A rich  man 
to  take  the  girl,  and  bring  her  up  as  his  own 
child,  to  clothe  and  educate  her  and  every 
thing,  and  leave  her  well  provided  for  when 
he  dies — he  agrees  to  ail  that ! Why,  she’ll 
live  the  life  of  a lady!  I am  sure  I never 
expected  to  do  half  so  well  by  either  of 
them.” 

“ Yes ; but  then  to  part  them,  ttvins  so 

“ Law,  well,  I s’ pose  they’ll  cry  a while ; 
at  least  Anne  will,  no  doubt  on’t.  But  1 
guess  half  a pound  of  candy  will  comfort 
her.  I only  wish  I was  sure  of  doing  half  os 
well  by  her.  But  mind  now,  be  sure  you 
don’t  let  on  to  them.” 

“Me!  I tell  them t Why,  Captain  Proc- 
tor, I wouldn’t  tell  ’em  if  you’d  give  me  a 
fortin !” 

Two  days  later  the  expected  letter  came, 
appointing  the  night  of  the  proposed  cruel 
abduction.  It  came  ; the  unsuspecting  little 
sisters  w ere  in  bed,  sleeping  the  deep,  sound 
sleep  of  youth,  health,  and  innocence.  Usu- 
ally they  slept  hand  in  hand,  or  with  their 
soft  arms  around  each  other’s  neck ; but  the 
summer  night  was  hot  and  sultry,  and,  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  they  had  unconsciously 
rolled  apart. 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
chamber  as  the  stranger,  bending  over  the 
bed  to  be  sure  that  he  took  the  little  golden- 
haired one,  lifted  her  gently  in  his  arms,  and 
gliding  noiselessly  down  stairs,  stepped  into 
the  waiting  carriage  with  his  prize  without 
waking  her  or  the  lonely  one  left  behind  in 
the  darkness  of  desolation. 

When  morning  came  poor  Anne  awoke, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  found  her- 
self alone.  A strange,  vague,  terrible  dread 
came  upon  her,  but  the  brave-hearted  child 
mastered  it.  Hastily  dressing,  she  ran  down 
stairs,  asking  of  all  she  met  for  Fanny ; but 
no  one  had  seen  her : no  one  knew,  or,  know- 
ing, dared  to  tell  her.  Next  she  went  in 
quest  of  Mrs.  Larrabee,  but  she  was  told  she 
had  a headache,  and  could  not  see  any  one ; 
for  the  compassionate  but  rather  weak-mind- 
ed woman,  shrinking  from  the  sorrow  she 
could  not  alleviate,  had  kept  in  her  own  room 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  poor  Anne’s  distress. 


She  inquired  for  Captain  Proctor : he  was 
away  ; and  with  her  nameless  apprehension 
growing  stronger  and  more  distinct  at  every 
step,  she  sought  out  all  their  usual  haunts, 
calling  upon  her  sister’s  name  in  tones  of 
tender,  tearful  supplication.  In  vain! 

When  the  day  was  nearly  ended  she  en- 
countered the  superintendent.  Rushing  up 
to  him  with  frantic  vehemence,  she  cried  out, 
“Captain  Proctor,  where  is  my  sister f” 

“I  do  not  know',”  said  Captain  Proctor, 
salving  his  conscience  with  the  pitiful  quib- 
ble that  he  did  not  know  just  exactly  where 
she  was  at  that  very  moment  of  time. 

But  this  temporizing  did  not  serve  him 
or  satisfy  the  excited  child. 

“ You  do  know !”  she  shrieked,  in  mad  im- 
patience. “ You  are  lying — you  know  you 
are ! I can  see  the  lie  written  in  your  white 
face.  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  with 
her ; tell  me  where  she  has  gone  to,  or  I will 
I kill  you !” 

u And  then,”  said  the  captain,  putting  her 
aside  with  his  hand,  and  laughing  at  her, 
“ you  will  be  hung  for  murder — do  you  know 
that  t” 

“ I do  not  care  for  that.  If  I can’t  find 
Fanny  I want  to  die,  and  then  I will  go 
straight  up  to  God,  and  tell  him  of  you,  you 
wicked  thief,  and  ask  him  to  send  down  his 
lightning  to  strike  you.” 

“ What ! after  you  have  killed  me  P’  said 
the  captain.  “ Now,  Anne,  listen  to  me,”  he 
went  on,  holding  her  little  quivering  figure 
at  arms-leugth,  and  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
as  she  could  not  be  more  violent,  it  might  be 
well  to  havo  the  whole  over  at  once.  “ List- 
en to  me,  you  little  vixen.  I have  got  your 
sister  an  excellent  place,  where  she  will  have 
every  comfort,  and  be  well  educated  and  pro- 
vided for  for  life ; and  I think  I was  very 
fortunate  to  find  her  such  a home.” 

“ But  you  had  no  right  to  give  her  away,” 
shrieked  Anne,  breaking  from  his  grasp. 
“ She  wras  not  yours ; she  was  not  your  little 
girl ; she  did  not  belong  to  you ; she  was 
mine  — my  sister  — my  owny*  downy  little 
sister,  and  you  have  stolen  her!  Yes,  you 
are  a wicked,  bad  thief;  you  are  worse  than 
the  bad  men  the  missionary  preacher  told 
us  of,  for  they  only  stole  black  niggcrst  and 
you  have  stole  a dear  little  white  girl.  Oh, 

I hate  you — I hate  you !” 

“ Stop  this  noise  at  once,  Anne ; I won’t 
have  it,”  said  the  captain. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  it;  as  long  as  I live 
Fll  make  it,  till  I find  my  sister.  Tell  me 
where  my  sister  has  gone — tell  me,  tell  me !” 

“ Lord,  child,  I don’t  know : over  the  seas 
by  this  time,  I guess.” 

Captain  Proctor  said  this  at  a venture^ 
He  had  no  idea  she  had  gone  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  thought  it  would  settle  the 
question,  and  show  Anne  the  uselessness  of 
her  demand;  but  it  was  only  adding  new 
fuel  to  the  flames. 
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“ The  sea?  the  sea?”  screamed  poor  Anne ; 
“ the  cruel,  bitter,  dreadful  sea  that  drowned 
our  poor  mother  ? Oh,  she  will  be  drowned 
too — my  own  Fanny  will  be  drowned ! Oh, 
you  wicked,  wicked  man,  I shall  never  see 
my  own  dear  Fanny  again !” 

“ No,  I don’t  expect  you  ever  will,”  said 
the  captain,  whose  temper  was  now  fairly 
roused  by  her  taunts;  “so  you  had  better 
go  cry  it  out,  and  have  done  with  it.”  But 
poor  Anne,  though  she  unwittingly  followed 
the  first  part  of  this  coarse  advice,  could  not 
follow  the  second  : she  might  cry  it  out , but 
she  could  not  have  done  with  it. 

Captain  Proctor  had  not  calculated  upon 
the  depth  of  the  spirit  in  that  little  child- 
ish form.  The  Scripture  simile  of  “ a bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps”  is  tame  even  to  trite- 
ness compared  with  her.  A demon  was  let 
loose  within  her ; a fury  took  possession  of 
her.  With  the  mad  despairing  cry  of  an 
Ate  she  flung  herself  upon  him  in  ungovern- 
able rage,  and  the  miserable  little  cripple 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  make  an  es- 
cape from  her  frantic  violence. 

When  at  length  the  superintendent  beat 
his  ignominious  retreat,  the  child  flung  her- 
self down  upon  the  floor,  and  gave  way  to 
a wild  burst  of  rage  and  anguish  pitiable  to 
witness,  her  distress  now  rising  into  pierciug 
shrieks  and  incoherent  denunciations,  then 
dying  away  into  convulsive  sobs  and  spas- 
modic twitchings,  only  to  break  forth  again 
into  fierce  paroxysms  of  hysterical  violence. 

As  the  day  wore  on  to  evening,  and  the  sad 
story  of  the  cruel  abduction  of  Fanny  became 
known  through  the  house,  it  was  a touching 
thing  to  see  how,  one  by  one,  the  pitying 
old  pauper  inmates  crept  softly  up,  with  the 
simple  but  kindly  meant  words  of  helpless 
sympathy  or  delusive  hope ; for  little  Anne’s 
quaint,  merry  ways,  and  her  little  acts  of 
daily  kindness,  had  won  many  friendless 
hearts ; but  they  whispered  in  deafened 
ears;  Anne  turned  away,  and  hiding  her 
face  from  them  all,  shrunk  into  her  desolate 
loneliness,  which  none  could  comfort. 

When  night  and  darkness  came,  Mrs. 
Larrabee,  silent  and  weeping  in  sympathy, 
came  up,  took  the  exhausted  and  now  un- 
resisting child  in  her  arms,  and  bore  her  to 
her  own  room,  tenderly  undressed  her,  softly 
bathed  the  wild  staring  eyes,  the  burning 
face,  and  hot,  throbbing  hands,  forced  the 
swollen,  purple  lips  to  swallow  some  warm, 
composing  drink,  and  then,  hushing  her  in 
her  motherly  arras,  as  if  she  had  been  an  in- 
fant, laid  her  upon  her  own  bed.  She  would 
not  give  her  back  to  the  terrible  solitude 
of  the  chamber  whose  security  had  been  so 
Ruthlessly  invaded. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled  away,  and 
little  Anne  did  not  die.  Captain  Proctor 
had  said  she  would  not,  and  she  did  not,  but 
in  time  he  came  almost  to  wish  he  had  said 
she  would , for  she  was  his  Nemesis.  It 


seemed  as  if  the  child’s  character  was  wholly 
changed,  as  if  her  fierce  nature  acknowledged 
but  two  duties  in  life — to  mourn  for  her  sis- 
ter, and  to  torment  the  unhappy  superin- 
tendent. 

Gibes,  sneers,  contradictions,  jeers  at  his 
deformity,  caricatures  of  his  lameness,  vitu- 
perations, denunciations,  nothing  that  could 
annoy,  wound,  or  irritate  him,  was  beyond 
or  beneath  her ; it  seemed  to  be  her  religion 
to  hate,  and  her  mission  to  torment  him ; 
he  was  never  secure  from  her,  within-doore 
or  without ; she  laid  in  wait  for  him  in  lurk- 
ing-places, broke  in  upon  him  at  strftnge  and 
unexpected  moments,  sprung  up  in  his  path 
every  where,  and  seemed  gifted  with  super- 
natural powers  to  harass  and  annoy  him. 

The  unhappy  man  bore  it  as  he  best  could 
for  a long  time,  but  it  grew  worse  day  by 
day ; it  was  a bad  example,  too,  and  it  was 
contagious ; insubordination  was  spreading; 
his  power  in  the  house  was  shaken,  and  his 
wonted  authority  was  threatening  to  crum- 
ble to  pieces  about  him. 

“She  is  a spitfire!”  he  said  one  day  to 
Mrs.  Larrabee,  when  Anne  had  been  more 
than  usually  irritating  and  insulting.  “ What 
can  I do  with  her  ?” 

“ Don’t  ask  me ; I am  sure  I don’t  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Larrabee ; and  meekly  folding  her 
arms  under  her  apron,  she  murmured  some- 
thing about  reaping  and  sowing,  which  the 
captain  did  not  exactly  catch. 

“ I’d  put  her  out  if  I could,”  said  the  cap- 
tain, excitedly,  “if  any  body  would  only 
take  her ; but  she  is  such  a limb  of  Satan, 
folks  round  here  are  afraid  of  her;  but  I 
will  get  her  off  of  my  hands  just  as  soon 
as  I can,  if  it  is  to  the  devil  himself.  I 
guess  she  would  suit  him;  she  is  just  fit 
to  do  his  work !” 

“ Captain  Proctor,”  said  the  matron,  grave- 
ly, “ that  child  has  been  cruelly  treated ; I 
told  you  so  at  the  time ; and  if  I speak  my 
mind,  I’d  say  you  hain’t  got  to  the  end  on’t 
yet.” 

“ Well,  I will  get  to  the  end  of  it,  one  way 
or  another,  pretty  quick.  I can’t  stand  every 
thing,  not  if  I died ; you  couldn’t,  not  if  you 
died ; nobody  couldn’t,  not  if  they  died,”  cried 
the  captain,  waxing  eloquent  if  not  clear  in 
his  remarks ; “ and  I will  get  her  off  upon 
somebody  or  other  the  very  first  chance.” 

The  chance  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 
A farmer  wanted  a young  girl  to  go  into  the 
country,  on  to  a large  farm,  to  help  in  the 
farm-work.  The  man  was  coarse  and  rough, 
his  wife  looked  hard  and  grasping,  but  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  girl  to  be  bound  out 
to  them,  and  the  captain  was  delighted. 

“ She  is  not  a very  pleasant-tempered 
girl,”  said  the  superintendent,  hesitatingly. 

“ I’ll  look  out  for  that ; I’ll  chance  her,” 
said  the  stern-looking  woman.  “ I guess  she 
won’t  try  to  cut  up  much  with  wie.”  And  the 
| bargain  was  concluded. 
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Ann©  made  no  objection ; she  seemed  ut- 
terly indifferent  as  to  her  fate  in  life.  “ How 
long  am  I to  stay  there  ?”  was  the  only  in- 
quiry she  made. 

“ Till  you  are  eighteen,”  said  the  captain, 
with  deep  satisfaction. 

“Very  well,”  answered  Anne,  demurely. 
u I was  eleven  last  Christmas,  that  will  be — 
let  me  see — nearly  seven  years.  When  my 
time  is  out  I will  return  here.  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  your  little,  shriveled,  miserable 
body  will  remain  above-ground  so  long  as 
that ; but  if  it  is,  you  shall  then  render  me 
an  account  of  the  sister  you  stole  from  me ; 
and  if  not”  and  she  raised  her  childish  hand 
high  as  she  spoke  the  solemn  words,  and  her 
fierce  eyes  blazed  over  his  shrinking  figure, 
“ then  you  shall  render  it  to  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless !” 

As  she  turned  away  those  who  stood  by 
©aid  that  the  miserable  man  grew  ashen  pale, 
and  shivered  as  if  a curse  had  fallen  upon 
him ; and  yet  (as  has  been  said  before)  he 
was  not  at  heart  a bad  man,  and  in  the* 
beginning  had  really  been  conscientiously 
pleased  that  he  had  found  so  good  a situa- 
tion for  little  Fanny. 

Poor  little  Anne ! from  what  unknown  an- 
cestor had  the  child  inherited  the  ardent, 
passionate  nature,  the  glowing,  poetic  tem- 
perament, and  the  strange,  dramatic  talent 
which  gave  such  startling  intensity  and 
rhythm  to  her  childish  words  f 

So  Farmer  Blodget  and  his  stern-looking 
wife  bore  off  their  unresisting  little  victim, 
feeling  w ell  satisfied  with  the  bargain  they 
had  made. 

“ She  looks  like  a real  smart  one,  if  she  is 
onruly,”  said  the  farmer,  confidentially,  to 
his  wife ; “ the  man  said  there  wasn’t  noth- 
ing against  her  but  her  temper,  and  I reckon, 
old  lady,  we  can  manage  that,  you  and  I.” 

“Yes;  fore-warned  is  fore-armed,”  said 
his  wife.  “I  guess  she  won’t  try  it  on 
with  us  more  than  once ; but  we  had  better 
be  on  the  watch,  and  curb  her  in  the  first 
time  she  tries  to  kick.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  laughed  her  husband,  “ we’ll 
be  ready,  and  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.” 

But  to  the  wonder  and  surprise  of  her  new 
owners,  there  were  no  horns , and  there  was  no 
bull! 

The  change  was  to  the  little  bondswoman 
an  infinite  relief.  It  had  broken  up  the 
dreary  monotony  of  her  life,  and  lifted  her 
out  of  the  terrible  groove  in  w hich  she  had 
so  long  been  moving ; for  at  the  almshouse 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  brood  over  her 
w’rongs  and  her  revenge.  Of  course  she  had 
no  enmity  to  the  new'  people  who  were  around 
her,  and  relieved  from  the  rasping,  irritating 
daily  sight  of  Captain  Proctor,  her  exasper- 
ated feelings  had  a chance  to  compose  them- 
selves. All  was  new  around  her,  and  the 
very  novelty  had  a charm  for  her.  She  was 
amused  and  interested  in  the  constant  bustle 


of  the  farm-work.  It  was  a large  market- 
farm,  employing  much  help,  both  male  and 
female ; and  Anne  was  the  merest  little  slave, 
the  veriest  little  drudge,  driven  round  at  the 
command  of  all  of  them.  But  what  did  she 
care  for  that!  She  had  no  dignity  to  be 
wounded,  and  no  position  to  maintain,  so 
that  did  not  trouble  her. 

She  was  not  strong  enough  for  hard  labor, 
and  that  was  not  required  of  her ; but  such 
small  services  as  she  could  render  were  con- 
stantly called  for.  All  day  long  her  little 
capable  hands  were  kept  busy  in  somebody’s 
employ,  or  the  active  little  feet  kept  running 
on  somebody’s  errant^ ; and  when  night  came 
on  she  sank  upon  her  hard  bed  so  entirely 
wearied  out  that  she  often  dropped  asleep 
with  the  “ Now  I lay  me”  of  her  childhood 
falling  in  broken  murmurs  from  her  lips. 

In  one  sense  this  was  certainly  good  for 
her:  she  had  no  time  to  brood  over  her 
wrongs  and  her  sorrow.  Not  that  she  had 
ceased  to  love  and  hate ; not  that  she  had 
forgotten  Fanny,  or  forgiven  Captain  Proctor 
iu  any  degree  for  “the  deep  damnation  of  her 
taking  off but  these  were  not  now  ever  the 
uppermost  thoughts  of  her  days  and  nights. 
The  sad  wound  in  her  poor  little  heart  was 
not  healed , but  it  was  cicatrized ; it  was  no 
longer  “ all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life and 
that  was  much. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  little  Anne  was 
sinking  gradually  but  surely  in  the  social 
and  moral  scale,  drifting  daily  farther  and 
farther  from  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  her 
childhood.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
She  was  surrounded  by  baser  natures ; her 
only  companions  and  exemplars  wme  the 
lowest  and  coarsest  grade  of  farm  work- 
people, native  and  foreign ; vice,  profligacy, 
and  meanness  were  all  around  her,  and  the 
daily  exhibition  of  them  vitiated  her  mind. 
How  could  she  escape  ? 

What  a pity  it  is  that  only  the  evil  things 
of  this  world — its  sins,  its  deformities,  and 
its  diseases — are  contagious  and  epidemic! 
A squint,  a sneer,  an  awkward  grimace,  a 
sore  throat,  the  hooping-cough,  lying,  and 
stealing  are  easily  caught;  but  who  ever 
hears  of  the  reflex  action  ? A beaming 
glance,  a gentle  smile,  a healthy  action  of 
the  lungs,  honesty,  truthfulness,  the  holy 
graces  of  a pure  and  innocent  spirit — these, 
alas ! are  not  transferable.  Poor  little  Anne 
w as  daily  witness  to  sights  and  w*ords  unfit 
for  childish  eyes  and  ears ; and  then  she  had 
her  small  temptations  of  her  own.  The  par- 
simony of  her  vulgar  employers  stinting  her 
of  the  food  which  a growing  and  hard-worked 
child  naturally  requires  obliged  her  to  pilfer 
what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature.  At  first  she  w as  shocked  and  con- 
science-stricken  at  having  done  so;  but  very 
soon,  adopting  the  loose  morality  that  was 
around  her,  she  satisfied  her  scruples  with 
the  plausible  argument  that  if  she  gave  her 
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time  and  work  for  her  living,  she  was  enti- 
tled to  take  her  food  for  her  work.  So  she 
learned  to  be  dishonest . Then,  when  blamed 
for  some  delinquencies  of  her  own,  or  cogni- 
zant of  the  faults  of  others  which  she  was 
forbidden  to  reveal,  an  adroit  and  ready 
falsehood  lifted  her  over  the  dilemma ; and 
was  it  not  better,  she  argued,  to  keep  the 
peace,  even  if  she  broke  her  word  ? And  so 
Anne  learned  to  lie . And  she  learned  to 
swear  too ; but  that,  it  must  be  owned,  she 
was  not  driven  to.  There  was  no  necessity 
for  that  She  took  it  up  for  her  own  pleas- 
ure, as  an  accomplishment,  a fine  art ! Com- 
mon language  had  always  been  too  slow,  too 
cold  for  her  ardent  temperament  and  glow- 
ing fancy.  What  wonder  if  she  learned  to 
enrich  its  tameness  from  the  full  vocabulary 
of  slang  and  profanity  among  which  she 
“lived  and  breathed  and  had  her  being?” 
And  the  coarse  applause  of  her  vulgar  asso- 
ciates at  the  daringly  witty  speech  or  the 
ready  lie  became  to  her  the  meed  of  victory ; 
and  so,  downward,  downward  drifted  the 
poor  helpless  little  waif. 

But  as  the  slow  ye&rs  rolled  on,  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  constant  employment  for  body 
and  mind,  free  exercise  in  the  pure  country 
air — the  only  pure  thing  about  her — had 
wrought  marvelous  physical  changes  in  the 
girl.  The  bent,  listless,  diminutive  figure 
had  straightened,  and  run  up  to  womanly 
height,  and  rounded  out  to  womanly  perfec- 
tion. The  old-time  saucy  sparkle  had  come 
back  to  the  bright  dark  eyes ; a new  bloom 
was  upon  cheek  and  lips.  And  at  sixteen 
Anne  was  a tall  and  beautiful  girl — the  ob-  j 
ject  of  coarse  admiration  of  all  the  men  upon 
the  farm,  and  of  the  still  coarser  envy  and 
jealousy  of  all  the  women. 

But  Anne  repelled  both,  and  heeded  and 
feared  neither . She  could  fight  her  own  way 
now.  She  had  not  been  a pupil  in  that  ter- 
rible school  so  long  for  nothing.  She  had 
learned  “ to  hold  her  own ;”  and  biting  sat- 
ire, cool  scorn,  and  fierce  recrimination — she 
had  a whole  store-house  of  such  weapons, 
and  unbounded  power  to  use  them.  She 
could  parry  and  cut  and  thrust  with  the 
sharpest  of  them  ; but  behind  all  this  brazen 
bravado  one  remnant  of  her  innocent  child- 
hood still  throbbing  in  her  heart-,  one  little 
invisible,  attenuated  thread  of  memory  link- 
ing her  still  with  the  pure  spirits  of  her  dead 
mother  and  lost  sister,  preserved  her  from 
grosser  vices.  She  still  kept  her  shadowy 
faith  in  heaven,  and  of  reunion  with  her 
mother  there,  and  she  still  looked  forward 
to  one  day  regaining  possession  of  her  sister ; 
but  with  a strange  inconsistency  to  the  hard, 
practical,  common -sense  which  had  been 
forced  upon  her  in  other  things,  she  still, 
regardless  of  the  lapse  of  time  that  had 
wrought  such  changes  in  herself,  continued 
to  think  of  Fanny  as  the  little  golden-haired 
child  who  had  nestled  so  lovingly  in  her  own 


childish  embrace,  and  her  one  dream  of  the 
future  was  a pilgrimage  to  seek  and  find  her 
sister. 

The  years  sped  on,  Anne’s  term  of  bond- 
age was  out,  and  she  was  entitled  to  free- 
dom; but  she  had  become  so  important  at 
the  farm,  with  her  quick  wit  and  capable 
hands,  that  her  employers  would  gladly 
have  kept  her.  They  appealed  to  her  inter- 
est, and  offered  her  high  wages,  while  her 
numerous  rustic  admirers  clamored  for  her 
stay;  but  “not  for  love  or  money”  could 
she  be  won  to  remain.  Her  hour  had  come, 
and  the  dream  of  her  life  was  now  to  be 
fulfilled : she  was  free  to  go  and  seek  for 
Fanny. 

With  an  outfit  far  less  than  she  was  le- 
gally entitled  to — for  she  did  not  know  her 
own  rights,  and  there  was  no  one  to  speak 
for  her,  and  wring  out  her  dues  from  the 
hard  hands  of  her  miserly  employers — she  left 

the  farm,  and  made  her  way  back  to  W , 

to  the  almshouse,  and  asked  for  Captain 
Proctor.  He  had  been  dead  four  years ; and 
though  this  news  cut  off  her  first  step  to- 
ward success,  still  she  felt  a fierce,  unholy 
joy  and  triumph  as  she  thought  of  the  ac- 
count he  had  been  required  to  render. 

She  asked  for  Mrs.  Larrabee.  She  had  left 
years  ago,  and  gone  out  West  to  her  son. 
All  information  from  that  place  seemed 
closed  against  her,  for  Anne  was  too  ignorant 
to  know  that  records  were  kept,  or  to  imagine 
“the  board”  would  know  any  thing  of  the 
transaction  that  had  blighted  her  whole  life ; 
so  she  turned  sadly  away.  Anne’s  traveling 
expenses  from  the  farm  had  made  a deep 
inroad  upon  her  very  limited  means,  and 
taught  her  the  sad  lesson  that  before  she 
could  commence  her  search  for  Fanny  she 
must  first  earn  the  means  to  make  it,  and 
she  decided  to  go  at  once  to  the  nearest  city, 
and  devote  herself  to  making  money. 

But  when  she  got  there,  alone  and  friend- 
less, a stranger  in  a strange  place,  a poor 
country  girl,  ignorant  of  city  ways,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  next.  She  was  un- 
skilled in  all  but  farm- work,  and  for  that 
there  could  be  no  demand,  she  knew ; and 
even  if  capable  of  needle  or  house  work,  who 
would  take  a young  girl  without  a word  of 
recommendation  or  a person  to  refer  to  ? 

Her  bold,  bright  beauty  was  against  her 
too,  and  perils  and  temptations  were  thick 
around  her,  and  beset  her  at  every  step ; but 
Anne  did  not  care  for  this  in  the  least.  If 
she  retained  something  of  the  innocence  and 
fearlessness  of  her  childhood,  she  had  lost 
its  ignorance  and  guilelessness.  She  knew 
the  old  serpent,  sin,  when  she  saw  him,  and 
could  beat  him  with  his  own  weapons,  for 
she  was  as  “ wise  as  the  serpent,”  if  not  as 
“ harmless  as  the  dove.” 

At  last,  all  other  courses  seeming  closed 
against  her,  and  her  small  means  wholly  ex- 
hausted, she  drifted  into  factory  life,  and 
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became  a mill  hand.  Here  she  threw  her 
whole  soul  into  her  employment  (for  she 
was  working  for  Fanny),  and  her  youthful 
strength,  untiring  industry,  and  quick  ca- 
pacity soon  found  their  fitting  remunera- 
tion. 

At  first  her  brilliant  and  striking  beauty 
attracted  attention ; but  as  she  repelled  ad- 
miration, and  seemed  to  set  no  value  upon 
her  personal  appearance,  the  whole  passion 
of  her  soul  being  given  seemingly  to  mak- 
ing money,  she  was  gradually  left  to  her- 
self. And  so,  for  nearly  two  years  more,  she 
toiled  on,  using  of  her  earnings  only  what 
was  needed  to  support  herself  in  the  most 
frugal  way,  and  hoarding  up  all  the  rest  to 
be  spent  in  her  search  for  “ little  Fanny.” 

One  day  a traveling  party,  resting  for  a 
few  days  in  the  city,  came  in  to  visit  the 
mill.  Among  them  was  a young  newly  mar- 
ried pair,  accompanied  by  the  bride’s  par- 
ents. But  the  advent  of  visitors  was  a com- 
mon thing,  and  one  which  never  interested 
Anne;  and  though  it  so  chanced  that  the 
little  party  stopped  some  moments  near  the 
machine  she  worked,  while  Mr.  Gray,  the 
overseer,  explained  some  new  improvements 
to  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed  interested  in 
it,  Anne,  scarcely  raising  her  eyes,  went  on 
with  her  monotonous  work,  while  the  young 
bride,  struck  possibly  by  the  mill-girl’s  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  stood  dreamily  watching 
her. 

u Come,  my  dear,”  called  her  father  as 
the  explanation  ended. 

The  party  moved  on,  but  the  lady  did  not 
move. 

“ Come,  my  dear  Frances,”  said  her  hus- 
band, returning  for  her.  “ We  are  detain- 
ing Mr.  Gray  unnecessarily,  and  his  time  is 
no  doubt  precious.” 

“ In  a moment,  Charles,”  said  the  bride. 
“ I want  to  ask  this  young  woman  how  long 
it  took  her  to  learn  to  do  this  work.” 

That  voice ! Anne  started  and  looked  up. 
A tall,  fair  girl,  richly  dressed  and  of  queenly 
presence,  with  large  sapphire-blue  eyes  and 
long  golden  curls,  was  standing  before  her, 
and  for  one  brief  moment  the  bold  dark  eyes 
looked  full  into  the  heavenly  blue  ones; 
then  they  sunk  suddenly,  subdued  and  tear- 
ful, for  the  long-parted  little  sisters  had  met 
face  to  face ! 

Fanny  never  suspected  it.  How  should 
shef  But  Anne  knew  it  in  a moment — 
knew  it,  felt  it — throbbing,  thrilling  through 
every  fibre  of  her  sensitive  being.  In  dizzy 
silence  she  walked  to  the  other  end  of  her 
loom  as  if  to  adjust  the  threads.  It  was 
but  a moment,  but  her  resolve  was  taken. 

u Betray  her  sister  ? Never  ! Drag  her  an- 
gel Fanny  down  from  her  high  estate  to  the 
level  of  her  own  misery  T Never , never  ! Not 
if  her  own  soul’s  salvation  depended  upon 
it.  Never , never  /” 

Then  she  walked  calmly  back  again,  and 


I again  that  sweet,  musical  voice  spoke  to 
her : 

| " I wanted  to  ask  you  how  long — ” But 

i as  the  fair  young  bride  bent  forward  in  her 
graceful  earnestness,  one  of  her  long  droop- 
ing curls  became  entangled  iu  the  rapidly 
revolving  machinery,  and  iu  one  moment  she 
was  in  imminent  and  deadly  peril.  There 
was  no  time  for  words  or  calls  for  help ; but 
Anne  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Quick 
as  light,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  she 
snatched  up  a pair  of  large  shears  that  lay 
upon  her  loom,  and  severed  the  imprisoned 
lock  close  to  the  fair  head  of  its  owner, 
though  at  a fearful  risk  to  herself;  then 
pushing  Fanny  back,  with  a fierce  violence 
that  sent  her  reeling  into  her  husband’s 
arms,  she  said,  in  a choking  tone,  almost 
savage  iu  its  hoarse  earnestness,  “ Take  her 
away,  if  you  care  for  her.  Why  did  you 
bring  her  here  f This  is  no  place  for  such 
as  she !” 

The  whole  affair  had  been  so  sudden,  the 
danger  and  rescue  so  instantaneous,  that  the 
rest  of  the  party  who  now  gathered  around 
them  were  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred. 
“ Frances,  my  darling,”  said  the  mother, 
‘‘are  you  hurt?  What  was  itf  Are  you 
sure  you  are  not  hurt  I” 

“ No,  no ; not  hurt  in  the  least,”  said  the 
sobbing  bride,  releasing  herself,  pale  and 
tearful,  from  the  trembling  arms  that  held 
her.  “ But  oh,  from  what  a dreadful  fhte 
that  good,  brave  girl  has  saved  me!  Her 
quickness  has  saved  my  life.  Oh,  how  can 
I ever  repay  her  T” 

“ Let  that  be  my  part,”  said  her  husband, 
and  turning  to  the  mill-girl,  who  now,  almost 
as  pale  as  the  one  she  had  saved,  was  lean- 
ing, breathless,  panting  and  silent,  against 
her  loom,  he  drew  out  his  purse. 

“ No,  no,  no !”  said  Ani\e,  foreseeing  his 
intent,  while  her  wild  eyes  blazed  over  him 
in  mad  scorn  and  jealous  hate ; “ don’t  offer 
it  to  me ! I will  not  have  it — I do  not  want 
it!  Keep  your  money — I have  no  use  for 
it  now ; I want  no  gold  but  this , if  I may 
have  it ;”  and  as  she  spoke  she  deftly  thread- 
ed out  the  long  golden  tress  from  the  now 
stilled  machine,  folded  it  carefully,  and  hid 
it  in  her  bosom. 

“ Oh,  Charles,  Charles  ! See  ! she  is 
wounded  herself;  only  look  there!”  cried 
the  shuddering  bride,  as  she  saw  the  crim- 
son stream  soaking  its  way  through  the  old 
woolen  shawl  which  Anne  had  hastily  wound 
’round  her  arm. 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing,”  said  the  poor  girl, 
though  even  as  she  spoke  she  grasped  the 
wounded  arm  tightly  with  the  other  hand, 
to  deaden  the  intense  pain.  “ That  is  noth- 
ing; we  are  used  to  accidents  here.  We 
take  them  into  the  account  when  we  come 
here  to  work.  Nowt  please ,”  she  said,  gently 
and  appealingly,  “ do  go  away,  and  never 
come  into  a mill  again.” 
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“ May  I not  send  a surgeon  ?”  asked  the 
elder  gentleman. 

“ It  is  not  necessary,”  said  the  overseer. 
“We  have  good  surgical  attendance  always 
at  hand,  and  I will  see  that  the  girl  has  ev- 
ery needed  attention.”  And  with  this  assur- 
ance the  visitors  felt  compelled  to  depart. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Olney  called  to  inquire 
for  the  poor  girl,  and  the  report  was  a favor- 
able one.  “ The  doctor  says,”  replied  Mr. 
Gray,  “that  the  girl  is  doing  well.  The 
wound  is  a very  severe  one,  but  not  neces- 
sarily dangerous ; and  the  patient’s  youth, 
strength,  and  fine  physical  condition  are 
much  in  her  favor.” 

But  a few  days  later  the  report  was  less 
favorable  ; there  was  a change ; the  patient 
was  more  feverish.  Mr.  Oluey  had  already 
sent  an  experienced  nurse,  and  his  wife  and 
her  mother  had  sent  fruit  and  flowers,  wine 
and  jellies ; and  they  now  requested  that 
the  best  medical  skill  in  the  city  should  be 
called  in  to  consult  with  ; but  the  accounts 
grew  steadily  worse. 

The  wound  would  have  healed  readily,  the 
doctor  had  said,  were  it  not  for  the  fever  and 
the  poor  girl’s  extreme  nervous  restlessness 
of  body  and  mind,  which  nothing  could  sub- 
due. Opiates  had  no  effect  upon  her,  ether 
and  chloroform  failed  to  put  her  senses  to 
sleep ; she  was  not  still  one  moment,  and  all 
this  told  fearfully  upon  the  wounded  arm, 
and  the  physicians  grew  less  and  less  hope- 
ful. 

Mrs.  Olney  and  her  mother  had  been  to 
the  house  repeatedly,  offering  to  come  and 
sit  with  the  sufferer,  but  the  girl  had  de- 
clined the  offer,  refusing  to  see  them.  One 
morning  when  the  doctor  made  his  early 
call  he  found  his  poor  patient  quiet,  though 
very  weak  and  sunken. 

“ Doctor,”  she  said,  fixing  her  earnest  dark 
eyes  full  upon  him,  “ my  pain  has  suddenly 
wholly  left  me.”  The  doctor  made  no  reply, 
but  felt  her  pulse.  “ Tell  me,  doctor,”  she 
said,  her  eager  eyes  studying  his  face  as  she 
spoke,  “ do  you  think  that  is  a favorable 
symptom  f” 

“Well,  perhaps  not  exactly,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, seeing  there  was  no  escape  from  her  ear- 
nest look;  “but  it  is  much  for  you  to  be 
quiet  and  free  from  pain.” 

“ Do  you  not  think,”  she  went  on,  calmly, 
while  her  gaze  never  wandered  from  his 
face,  “ that  ’tis  mortification  coming  on  ?” 

“My  poor  child,”  said  the  kindly  physi- 
cian, vainly  trying  to  turn  away  from  that* 
penetrating  and  persistent  gaze,  “ I can  not 
tell ; we  must  hope  for  the  best.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  she  said.  “ But  who  can 
tell  what  the  best  is  f Doctor,  you  know  I 
am  not  like  a nervous  fine  lady,  who  can  not 
bear  to  be  told  the  truth  ; my  life  has  been  a 
hard  one,  and  I do  not  cling  to  it  very  close- 
ly. Now,  if  you  please,  tell  me  truly , shall  I 
-ever  get  well  ?” 


“ I can  not  tell ; but  I think — I fear — the 
chances  are  against  it.” 

“ I thank  you,”  said  the  girl,  calmly.  “ And 
now  one  thing  more ; how  long  shall  I live  f” 

“ My  poor  girl,”  answered  the  doctor,  sol- 
emnly, “ your  times  are  in  God’s  hands,  not 
in  mine.” 

“ I know  it,”  she  said ; “ but  still  medical 
skill  can  sometimes  guess.  Do  you  think  I 
shall  live  to  see  another  day  ?”  The  doctor 
hesitated.  “ Speak  plainly,  Sir ; do  not  fear ; 
for  I have  something  on  my  mind  that  I much 
wish  to  do  before  I die.” 

“ Then  you  had  better  do  it,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, gravely. 

“ I thank  you,  Sir.  I understand,”  said  poor 
Anne.  “ And  now  one  more  question.  The 
young  lady — ” She  hesitated  and  faltered. 

“ Do  you  mean  young  Mrs.  Olney  f ’ 

“ Yes,  I think  so ; I mean  the  lady  that 
was  in  the  mill  that  day.  Do  you  think 
she  would  come  and  see  me  ?” 

“ I am  sure  she  would,  my  dear.  She  has 
been  here  repeatedly,  but  you  declined  to 
have  her  come  up  to  see  you.” 

“ I know  I did ; but  I feel  differently  now. 
I want  to  see  her.  Would  it  be  wrong  in  me 
to  ask  her  to  come  to  me  for  half  an  hour, 
alone  f I want  to  speak  to  her.” 

“Not  in  the  least.  I am  sure  she  will 
come.  I will  see  her  myself  and  tell  her.” 

“ Thank  you.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  if  I 
can  see  her  alone  for  a few  moments  I shall 
die  easier.  There  is  something  on  my  mind 
I want  to  say  to  her.  Now,  nurse,”  she  said, 
languidly,  when  the  doctor  had  gone,  “I 
want  you  to  make  me  look  as  neat  and  nice 
as  you  can ; and  when  the  lady  comes  I must 
see  her  alone.  Promise  me  that  we  shall  not 
be  interrupted.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olney 
and  her  mother  went  to  the  boarding-house, 
and  Mrs.  Olney,  alone,  pale  and  trembling, 
entered  the  sick-room. 

“ You  are  very  kind  to  come  to  me,”  fal- 
tered Anne  as  the  trembling  visitor  drew 
near  the  bedside. 

“ Oh  no,  no!”  sobbed  Mrs.  Oluey ; “think 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  at  what  cost!” 

“ Do  not  talk  like  that ; do  not  think  of 
it ; I don’t.  But  are  we  quite  alone  f I have 
something  I want  to  say  to  you.  You  do 
not  fear  to  be  alone  w ith  me,  do  you  V ’ 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
speak,  and  Anne  went  on  : 

“ I have  something  very  important  to  say 
to  you,  but  it  is  a great  secret.  Will  you 
promise  me  never  to  betray  it  ?” 

The  young  wife  started.  “ I may  tell  my 
husband «” 

“ No,  no ; tell  no  one ; not  him,  most  of  all. 
It  is  an  innocent  secret,  and  concerns  only 
myself,  and  I am  dying.  I swear  to  you 
that  there  is  no  guilt  in  it,  and  it  will  make 
me  die  happier  if  you  will  promise  to  keep  it.” 

“ I will,  then,”  said  the  trembling  listener. 
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“ You  promise  me  by  all  you  hold  dearest, 
by  your  love  for  your  mother , that  you  will 
not  betray  what  I tell  you  ?” 

“ I do  ;”  and  the  lady  bowed  her  head  as 
if  she  had  taken  a solemn  oath. 

“ That  is  right.  Now  lay  your  hand  in 
mine  and  listen.  Fanny  Carlton,  do  you 

remember  the  W almshouse,  and  your 

little  sister  Anne,  from  whom  you  were 
stolen  one  night  in  your  sleep  ?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  cried  Fanny,  with  wide  di- 
lated eyes.  “Do  I remember t My  sister! 
my  darling!  how  could  I but  remember t Oh, 
what  do  you  know  of  my  Anne!  Where  is 
she  ? Tell  me — tell  me  quick.” 

“ Fanny ! Fanny ! oh,  my  owny-downy  lit- 
tle sister,  I am  Anne!” 

In  one  moment  the  graceful,  exquisitely 
dressed  visitor  had  thrown  herself  upon  her 
knees  by  the  low  bedside,  her  arm  around 
her  sister’s  neck,  as  in  the  days  of  their 
childhood,  and  the  fresh,  young,  rosy  lips 
pressed  closely  to  poor  Anne’s  feverish  ones ; 
and  for  a few  moments  they  lay  thus  cling- 
ing together  in  unbroken  silence — lost  in 
the  deep  ineffable  joy  of  their  reunion. 

But  Fanny  was  the  first  to  recall  the 
dreadful  present.  Half  rising,  she  spoke: 
“ Oh,  Anne ! Anne ! my  long-lost  sister ! my 
darling!  you  must  get  well;  you  must  try  to 
live  for  me.  I can  not  let  you  go  again !” 

“No,  dearest,”  said  Anne,  tenderly  but 
sadly ; “ it  is  better  as  it  is.  We  must  part ; 
but  it  is  such  a blessing  to  have  met,  to 
know  that  you  had  not  forgotten  me,  and 
that  you  love  me  yet.  Oh,  Fan,  I knew  you 
in  a moment,  as  soon  as  yon  sj>oke  ; but  if  I 
had  lived,  I would  never  have  told  you.  I 
would  have  gone  away  and  borne  it  all  rath- 
er than  drag  you  down  to  me ; but  I suppose 
my  sickness  has  weakened  me  (I  never  was 
sick  before),  and  am  grown  a coward,  and  I 
did  so  long  to  look  on  you  and  kiss  you 
that  I could  not  bear  it.”  Again  Fanny’s 
tearful  kisses  fell  on  the  pale  piteous  face. 
“ But  now  I have  seen  you,  I am  satisfied, 
and  ready  to  die.” 

“Oh  no,  no,  Anne!”  sobbed  her  sister; 
“ you  must  live  for  me.” 

“No,  Fanny;  I would  not  live  now  if  I 
could.  I should  only  disgrace  yon.  I am 
not  a fit  companion  for  you  note.  Yon  are  a 
lady,  rich  and  educated — and  oh,  how  beau- 
tiful you  are,  darling ! — and  I am  a poor 
mill-girl,  coarse,  vulgar,  uneducated,  and 
wicked !” 

“ Still  my  own,  dear,  only,  and  twin  sis- 
ter,” sobbed  Fanny.  “ All  the  waters  of  the 
sea  can  never  wash  out  that.  You  are  my 
Anne  still” 

“ But,  Fanny,  I am  not  even  what  I was 
when  we  parted ; you  would  shrink  from  me 
if  you  knew  me  better.  But,  Fanny,  you 
still  believe  in  God,  the  God  our  dead  moth- 
er used  to  tell  us  of — do  you,  do  you,  Fanny  f ’ 
and  she  spoke  eagerly. 
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“Yes,  indeed;  surely,  surely,  yea.  And 
you,  dear  Anne ; you  do  too  f” 

“ Yes,  I think  so — I hope  so.  And  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  mother  said,  blessed  little  chil- 
dren t” 

“ Yes,  Anne  darling.  But  why  do  you 
ask?” 

“ Because  I want  you  to  speak  to  God  for 
me ; I know  I have  been  wicked,  but  you 
are  good  and  pure : He  will  listen  to  you. 
Tell  Him,  dear,  how  tempted  I was,  and 
lonely : never  a good  word  said  to  me,  and 
all  alone  with  my  poor  broken  heart!  But 
oh !”  she  said,  turning  wearily  upon  her  pil- 
low, “ I suppose  He  knows  it  all  already.  But 
you  will  ask  Him  to  forgive  me,  won’t  you  ? 
And  the  4 Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild !’ 
How  we  used  to  sing  that  after  we  went 
to  bed — do  you  remember,  Fanny?  Well, 
when  He  was  on  earth  He  forgave  women 
who  were  worse  than  ever  I was;  and  you 
will  ask  Him  to  pardon  me,  and  let  me  go  to 
my  mother,  won’t  you?  I have  been  alone 
so  long ! And  now  one  more  kiss,  and  then 
go,  darling ! I am  cold  and  dizzy  and  faint. 
Remember  your  promise — and,  Fanny,  my 
sister,  good-by !” 

As  she  sunk  back,  white  and  fainting  upon 
her  pillowy  Fanny,  who,  as  the  adopted  child 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  had  been  kept  from 
all  contact  with  sickness  and  death,  mis- 
took the  swoon  for  dissolution,  and,  opening 
the  door,  called  wildly  for  help. 

“ The  girl  has  only  fainted,  madam,”  said 
the  nurse  to  Fanny’s  adopted  mother,  in 
whose  arms  she  lay  sobbing  and  exhausted ; 
aud  before  she  recovered  herself  she  was 
hurried  into  the  carriage  and  driven  home; 
and  that  night  poor  Anne  dropped  quietly 
aud  peacefully  away. 

And  Fanny  kept  the  secret  intrusted  to 
her,  not  for  her  own  sake  (for  hers  was  one 
of  those  tender  natures  upon  which  a con- 
cealment wTeigks  as  a sin),  but  from  fealty 
to  her  sister.  Anne  had  bidden  her  to  keep 
the  secret : it  was  her  sister’s  last  request ; 
and  as  in  her  childish  days  she  had  done  just 
what  Anne  had  told  her  to  do,  so  now  she 
never  questioned  her  judgment  in  the  least, 
or  he8ftated  to  follow  it. 

Possibly  the  adopted  parents,  knowing 
the  events  of  Fanny’s  childhood,  guessed  at 
the  nature  of  the  revelation  made  to  her ; 
but  if  so,  they  had  the  tact  and  the  good 
taste  never  to  question  her.  And  if  Charles 
Olney  wondered  at  the  deep  hold  this  little 
tragedy  had  taken  upon  his  wife’s  feelings, 
her  mother  had  only  to  whisper  to  him, 
“Can  you  wonder  at  it,  Charles?  She 
would  be  unworthy  of  our  love  if  she  did 
not  feel  it.  Remember  the  poor  girl  gave 
her  own  life  to  save  our  darling’s ! Do  not 
blame  her  if  she  weeps  for  her.”  And  in 
view  of  the  preciousness  of  the  life  so  saved 
to  him,  the  husband  ceased  to  blame  his 
young  wife’s  persistent  but  natural  regret. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
Bt  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

DR.  STAINES  begged  leave  to  distin- 
guish ; he  had  not  said  he  would  set 
up  a carriage  at  the  first  one  hundred 
guinea  fee,  but  only  that  he  would  not  set 
one  up  before.  There  are  misguided  people 
who  would  call  this  logic ; but  Rosa  said  it 
was  equivocating,  and  urged  him  so  warmly 
that  at  last  he  burst  out,  “ Who  can  go  on 
forever  saying  ‘ no’  to  the  only  creature  he 
loves  f” — and  caved.  In  forty-eight  hours 
more  a brougham  waited  at  Mrs.  Staines’s 
door.  The  servant  engaged  to  drive  it  was 
Andrew  Pearman,  a bachelor,  and  hitherto 
an  under-groom.  He  readily  consented  to 
be  coachman,  and  do  certain  domestic  work 
as  well.  So  Mrs.  Staines  had  a man-servant 
as  well  as  a carriage. 

Ere  long  three  or  four  patients  called  or 
wrote,  one  after  the  other.  These  Rosa  set 
down  to  brougham,  and  crowed ; she  even 
crowed  to  Lady  Cicely  Treheme,  to  whose 
influence,  and  not  to  brougham’s,  every  one 
of  these  patients  was  owing.  Lady  Cicely 
kissed  her,  and  demurely  enjoyed  the  poor 
soul’s  self-satisfaction. 

Staines  himself,  while  he  drove  to  or 
from  these  patients,  felt  more  sanguine,  and 
buoyed  as  he  was  by  the  consciousness  of 
ability,  began  to  hope  he  had  turned  the 
corner. 

He  sent  an  account  of  Lord  Aycough’s 
case  to  a medical  magazine : and  so  full  is 
the  world  of  fliinkyism,  that  this  article, 
though  he  withheld  the  name,  retaining 
only  the  title,  got  the  literary  wedge  in  for 
him  at  once ; and  in  due  course  he  became 
a paid  contributor  to  two  medical  organs, 
and  used  to  study  and  write  more,  and  in- 
dent the  little  stone  yard  less,  than  hereto- 
fore. 

It  was  about  this  time  circumstanced  made 
him  acquainted  with  Phoebe  Dale.  Her  in- 
termediate history  I will  dispose  of  in  fewer 
words  than  it  deserves.  Her  Ruin,  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Falcon,  was  dismissed  from  his  club  for 
marking  high  cards  on  the  back  with  his 
nail.  This  stopped  his  remaining  resource 
— borrowing ; so  he  got  more  and  more  out 
at  elbows,  till  at  last  he  came  down  to  hang- 
ing about  billiard-rooms,  and  making  a little 
money  by  concealing  his  game ; from  that, 
however,  he  rose  to  be  a marker. 

Having  culminated  to  that,  he  wrote  and 
proposed  marriage  to  Miss  Dale,  in  a charm- 
ing letter : she  showed  it  to  her  father  with 
pride. 

Now  if  his  vanity,  his  disloyalty,  his 


falsehood,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  other 
virtues,  had  not  stood  in  the  way,  he  would 
have  done  this  three  years  ago,  and  been 
jumped  at. 

But  the  offer  came  too  late ; not  for  Phoebe 
— she  would  have  taken  him  in  a moment — 
but  for  her  friends.  A baited  hook  is  one 
thing,  a bare  hook  is  another.  Farmer  Dale 
had  long  discovered  where  Phoebe’s  money 
went : he  said  not  a word  to  her,  but  went 
up  to  town  like  a shot ; found  Falcon  out, 
aud  told  him  he  mustn’t  think  to  eat  his 
daughter’s  bread.  She  should  marry  a man 
that  could  make  a decent  livelihood ; and 
if  she  was  to  run  away  with  him , why  they’d 
starve  together.  The  farmer  was  resolute, 
and  spoke  very  loud,  like  one  that  expects 
opposition,  aud  comes  prepared  to  quarrel. 
Instead  of  that,  this  artful  rogue  addressed 
him  with  deep  respect  and  an  affected  ven- 
eration that  quite  puzzled  the  old  man ; ac- 
quiesced in  every  word,  expressed  contrition 
for  his  past  misdeeds,  and  told  the  farmer 
he  had  quite  determined  to  labor  with  his 
hands.  “You  know,  farmer,”  said  he,  “I 
am  not  the  only  gentleman  who  has  come 
to  that  in  the  present  day.  Now,  all  my 
friends  that  have  seen  my  sketches  assure 
me  I am  a bora  painter ; and  a painter  I’Ll 
be — for  love  of  Plioebe.” 

The  farmer  made  a wry  face.  “ Painter! 
that  is  a sorry  sort  of  a trade.” 

“You  are  mistaken.  It’s  the  best  trade 
going.  There  are  gentlemen  making  their 
thousands  a year  by  it.” 

“Not  in  our  parts,  there  bain’t.  Stop 
a bit.  What  be  ye  going  to  paint,  Sir! 
Housen,  or  folk  ?” 

“ Oh,  hang  it,  not  houses.  Figures,  land- 
scapes.” 

“Well,  ye  might  just  make  shift  to  live 
at  it,  I suppose,  with  here  aud  there  a sign- 
board. They  are  the  best  paid,  our  way; 
but,  Lord  bless  ye,  they  wants  head-piece ! 
Well,  Sir,  let  me  see  your  work.  Then  we’ll 
talk  further.” 

“ I’ll  go  to  work  this  afternoon,”  said  Fal- 
con, eagerly;  then,  with  affected  surprise, 
“ Bless  me ! I forgot.  I have  no  palette,  no 
canvas,  no  colors.  You  couldn’t  lend  me  a 
couple  of  sovereigns  to  buy  them,  could  you  T” 

“ Ay,  Sir,  I could,  but  I won’t.  I’ll  lend 
ye  the  things,  though,  if  you  have  a mind  to 
go  with  me  and  buy  ’em.” 

Falcon  agreed,  with  a lofty  smile,  and  the 
purchases  were  made. 

Mr.  Falcon  painted  a landscape  or  two  out 
of  his  imagination.  The  dealers  to  whom 
he  took  them  declined  them;  one  advised 
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tho  gentleman  painter  to  color  tea-boards ; 
“ that’s  yonr  line,”  said  he. 

“ The  world  has  no  taste,”  said  the  gen- 
tleman painter ; “ but  it  has  got  lots  of  van- 
ity : Til  paint  portraits.” 

He  did — and  formidable  ones.  His  por- 
traits were  amazingly  like  the  people,  and 
yet  unlike  men  and  women,  especially  about 
the  face.  One  thing,  he  didn’t  trouble  with 
lights  and  shades,  but  went  slap  at  the  feat- 
ures. # 

His  brush  would  never  have  kept  him; 
but  he  carried  an  instrument  in  the  use  of 
which  he  really  was  an  artist,  viz.,  his 
tongue.  By  wheedling  and  underselling — 
for  he  only  charged  a pound  for  the  painted 
canvas — he  contrived  to  live;  then  he  as- 
pired to  dress  as  well  as  live.  With  this 
second  object  in  view,  he  hit  upon  a charac- 
teristic expedient. 

He  used  to  prowl  about,  and  when  he  saw 
a young  woman  sweeping  the  afternoon 
streets  with  a long  silk  train,  and,  in  short, 
dressed  to  ride  in  the  park,  yet  parading  the 
streets,  he  would  take  his  hat  off  to  her  with 
an  air  of  profound  respect,  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  take  her  portrait.  Generally  he  met 
a prompt  rebuff ; but  if  the  fair  was  so  un- 
lucky as  to  hesitate  a single  moment,  he  told 
her  a melting  tale:  he  had  once  driven  his 
four-in-hand,  but  by  indorsing  his  friend’s 
bills  was  reduced  to  painting  likenesses — 
admirable  likenesses  in  oils,  only  a guinea 
each. 

His  piteous  tale  provoked  more  jibes  than 
pity,  but  as  he  had  no  shame,  the  rebuffs 
went  for  nothing.  He  actually  did  get  a 
few  sitters  by  his  audacity,  and  some  of  the 
sitters  actually  took  the  pictures  and  paid 
for  them ; others  declined  them  with  fury  as 
soon  as  they  were  finished.  These  he  took 
back  with  a piteous  sigh  that  sometimes  ex- 
tracted half  a crown.  Then  he  painted  over 
the  rejected  one,  and  let  it  dry;  so  that 
sometimes  a paid  portrait  would  present  a 
beauty  enthroned  on  the  ddbris  of  two  or 
three  rivals,  and  that  is  where  few  beauties 
would  object  to  sit. 

All  this  time  he  wrote  nice  letters  to 
Phoebe,  and  adopted  the  tone  of  the  strug- 
gling artist,  and  the  true  lover,  who  wins 
his  bride  by  patience,  perseverance,  and  in- 
domitable industry;  a babbled  of  “ Self- 
help.” 

Meantime  PhoBbe  was  not  idle : an  excel- 
lent business  woman,  she  took  immediate 
advantage  of  a new  station  that  was  built 
near  the  farm  to  send  up  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs  to  London.  Being  genuine,  they  sold 
like  wildfire.  Observing  that,  she  extended 
her  operations  by  buying  of  other  farmers 
and  forwarding  to  London ; and  then,  hav- 
ing, of  course,  an  eye  to  her  struggling  art- 
ist, she  told  her  father  she  must  have  a shop 
in  London,  and  somebody  in  it  she  could  de- 
pend upon. 


“With  all  my  heart,  wench,”  said  he; 
“but  it  must  not  be  thou.  I can’t  spare 
thee.” 

“ May  I have  Dick,  father  f” 

“ Dick ! He  is  rather  young.” 

“ But  he  is  very  quick,  father,  and  minds 
every  word  I tell  him.” 

“ Ay,  he  is  as  fond  of  thee  as  ever  a cow 
was  of  a calf.  Well,  you  can  try  him.” 

So  the  love-sick  woman  of  business  set  up 
a little  shop,  and  put  her  brother  Dick  in  it, 
and  all  to  see  more  of  her  struggling  artist. 
She  staid  several  days,  to  open  the  little 
shop  and  start  the  business.  She  advertised 
pure  milk,  and  challenged  scientific  analysis 
of  every  thing  she  sold.  This  came  of  her 
being  a reader.  She  knew,  by  the  journals, 
that  we  live  in  a sinful  and  adulterating 
generation ; and  any  thing  pure  must  be  a 
Godsend  to  the  poor  poisoned  public. 

Now  Dr.  Staines,  though  known  to  the 
profession  as  a diagnost,  was  also  an  ana- 
lyst, and  this  challenge  brought  him  down 
on  Phoebe  Dale.  He  told  her  he  was  a phy- 
sician, and  in  search  of  pure  food  for  his  own 
family — would  she  really  submit  the  milk  to 
analysis  t 

Phcebe  smiled  an  honest  country  smile, 
and  said,  “ Surely,  Sir.”  She  gave  him  every 
facility,  and  he  applied  those  simple  tests 
which  are  commonly  used  in  France,  though 
hardly  known  in  England. 

He  found  it  perfectly  pure,  and  told  her 
so ; and  gazed  at  Phoebe  for  a moment,  as  a 
phenomenon. 

She  smiled  again  at  that,  her  broad  coun- 
try smile.  “ That  is  a wonder  in  London,  I 
dare  say.  It’s  my  belief  half  the  children 
that  die  here  are  perished  with  watered 
milk.  Well,  Sir,  we  sha’n’t  have  that  on 
our  souls,  father  and  I : he  is  a farmer  in 
Essex.  This  comes  a many  miles,  this  milk.” 

Staines  looked  in  her  face  with  kindly  ap- 
proval marked  on  his  own  eloquent  features. 
She  blushed  a little  at  so  fixed  a regard. 
Then  he  asked  her  if  she  would  supply  him 
with  milk,  butter,  and  eggs. 

“ Why,  if  you  mean  sell  you  them,  yes,  Sir, 
with  pleasure.  But  for  sending  them  home 
to  you  in  this  big  town,  as  some  do,  I can’t, 
for  there’s  only  brother  Dick  and  me : it  is 
an  experiment  like.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Staines;  “I  will  send 
for  them.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,  Sir.  I hope  you 
won’t  be  offended,  Sir;  but  we  only  sell  for 
ready  money.” 

“ All  the  better : my  order  at  home  is,  no 
bills.” 

When  he  was  gone,  Phcebe,  assuming  vast 
experience,  though  this  was  only  her  third 
day,  told  Dick  that  was  one  of  the  right 
sort.  “And  oh,  Dick,”  said  she,  “did  you 
notice  his  eye?” 

“ Not  particklar,  sister.” 

“There,  now!  the  boy  is  blind.  Why, 
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’twas  like  a jewel.  Such  an  eye  I never 
saw  in  a man’s  head,  nor  a woman’s  nei- 
ther.” 

Staines  told  his  wife  about  PhcBbe  and  her 
brother,  and  spoke  of  her  with  a certain  ad- 
miration that  raised  Rosa’s  curiosity,  and 
even  that  sort  of  vague  jealousy  that  fires 
at  bare  praise.  “ I should  like  to  see  this 
phenomenon,”  said  she.  “ You  shall,”  said 
he ; “I  have  to  call  on  Mrs.  Manly.  She 
lives  near.  I will  drop  you  at  the  little 
shop,  and  come  back  for  you.” 

He  did  so,  and  that  gave  Rosa  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  make  her  purchases.  When 
he  came  back  he  found  her  conversing  with 
Phoebe  as  if  they  were  old  friends,  and  Dick 
glaring  at  his  wife  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion. He  could  hardly  get  her  away. 

She  was  far  more  extravagant  in  her 
praises  than  Dr.  Staines  had  been.  “ What 
a good  creature!”  said  she.  “And  how 
clever!  To  think  of  her  setting  up  a shop 
like  that  all  by  herself;  for  her  Dick  is  only 
seventeen.” 

Dr.  Staines  recommended  the  little  shop 
wherever  he  went,  and  even  extended  its 
operations.  He  asked  PhcBbe  to  get  her 
own  wheat  ground  at  home,  and  send  the 
flour  up  in  bushel  bags.  “ These  assassins, 
the  bakers,”  said  he,  “ are  putting  copper 
into  the  flour  now  as  well  as  alum.  Pure 
flour  is  worth  a fancy  price  to  any  family. 
With  that  we  can  make  the  bread  of  life. 
What  you  buy  in  the  shops  is  the  bread  of 
death.” 

Dick  was  a good,  sharp  boy,  devoted  to 
his  sister.  He  stuck  to  the  shop  in  London, 
and  handed  the  money  to  Phoebe  when  she 
came  for  it.  She  worked  for  it  in  Essex, 
and  extended  her  country  connection  for 
supply  as  the  retail  business  increased. 

Staines  wrote  an  article  on  pure  food,  and 
incidentally  mentioned  the  shop  as  a place 
where  flour,  milk,  and  butter  were  to  be  had 
pure.  This  article  was  published  in  the 
Lancet , and  caused  quite  a run  upon  the  lit- 
tle shop.  By-and-by  Phoebe  enlarged  it,  for 
which  there  were  great  capabilities,  and 
made  herself  a pretty  little  parlor,  and 
there  she  and  Dick  sat  to  Falcon  for  their 
portraits;  here,  too,  she  hung  his  rejected 
landscapes.  They  were  fair  in  her  eyes; 
what  matter  whether  they  were  like  nature  ? 
his  hand  had  painted  them.  She  knew  from 
him  that  every  body  else  had  rejected  them. 
With  all  the  more  pride  and  love  did  she 
have  them  framed  in  gold,  and  hung  up 
with  the  portraits  in  her  little  sanctum. 

For  a few  months  Phoebe  Dale  was  as 
happy  as  she  deserved  to  be.  Her  lover 
was  working,  and  faithful  to  her — at  least 
she  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  He  came  to 
see  her  every  evening,  and  seemed  devoted 
to  her ; would  sit  quietly  with  her,  or  walk 
with  her,  or  take  her  to  a play,  or  a music- 
hall — at  her  expense. 


She  now  lived  in  a quiet  elysium,  with  a 
bright  and  rapturous  dream  of  the  future ; 
for  she  saw  she  had  hit  on  a good  vein  of 
business,  and  should  soon  be  independent, 
and  able  to  indulge  herself  with  a husband, 
and  ask  no  man’s  leave. 

She  sent  to  Essex  for  a dairy-maid,  and 
set  her  to  chum  milk  into  butter,  coram 
populo , at  a certain  hour  every  morning. 
This  made  a new  sensation.  At  other  times 
the  wftman  was  employed  to  deliver  milk 
and  cream  to  a few  favored  customers. 

Mrs.  Staines  dropped  in  now  and  then,  and 
chatted  with  her.  Her  sweet  face  and  her 
naivete  won  Phoebe’s  heart;  and  one  day, 
as  happiness  is  apt  to  be  communicative, 
she  let  out  to  her,  in  reply  to  a feeler  or 
two  as  to  whether  she  was  quite  alone,  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a gentle- 
man ; “ but  he  is  not  rich,  ma’am,”  said 
Phoebe,  plaintively ; “ he  has  had  trouble — 
obliged  to  work  for  his  living,  like  me ; he 
painted  these  pictures,  every  one  of  them.  If 
it  was  not  making  too  free,  and  you  could 
spare  a guinea — he  charges  no  more  for  the 
picture,  only  you  must  go  to  the  expense  of 
the  frame.” 

“ Of  course  I will,”  said  Rosa,  warmly. 
“ I’ll  sit  for  it  here  any  day  you  like.” 

Now  Rosa  said  this  out  of  her  ever -ready 
kindness,  not  to  wound  Phoebe ; but,  haviug 
made  the  promise,  she  kept  clear  of  the 
place  for  some  days,  hoping  PhoBbe  would 
forget  all  about  it.  Meantime  she  sent  her 
husband  to  buy. 

In  about  a fortnight  she  called  again, 
primed  with  evasions  if  she  should  be  asked 
to  sit ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  proposed. 
Phoebe  was  dealing  when  she  went  in.  The 
customers  disposed  of,  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Staines,  “Oh,  ma’am,  I am  glad  you  are 
come.  I have  something  I should  like  to 
show  you.”  She  took  her  into  the  parlor, 
and  made  her  sit  down : then  she  opened  a 
drawer,  and  took  out  a very  small  substance 
that  looked  like  a tear  of  ground  glass,  and 
put  it  on  the  table  before  her.  “There, 
ma’am,”  said  she,  “ that  is  all  he  has  had  for 
painting  a friend’s  picture.” 

“ Oh ! what  a shame !” 

“ His  friend  was  going  abroad — to  Natal ; 
to  his  uncle  that  farms  out  there,  and  does 
very  well.  It  is  a first-rate  part,  if  you  take 
out  a little  stock  with  you,  and  some  money; 
so  my  one  gave  him  credit,  and  when  the 
letter  came  with  that  postmark  he  counted 
on  a five-pound. note;  but  the  letter  only 
said  he  had  got  no  money  yet,  but  sent  him 
something  as  a keepsake;  and  there  was 
this  little  stone.  Poor  fellow!  he  flung  it 
down  in  a passion ; he  was  so  disappointed.” 

Phoebe’s  great  gray  eyes  filled ; and  Rosa 
gave  a little  coo  of  sympathy  that  was  very 
womanly  and  lovable. 

Phoebe  leaned  her  cheek  on  her  hand  and 
said,  thoughtfully,  “I  picked  it  up,  and 
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brought  it  away;  for,  after  all,  don’t  yon 
think,  ma’am,  it  is  very  strange  that  a 
friend  should  send  it  all  that  way  if  it  was 
worth  nothing  at  all  t” 

“It  is  impossible.  He  could  not  be  so 
heartless.” 

“ And  do  you  know,  ma’am,  when  I take 
it  up  in  my  fingers  it  doesn’t  feel  like  a thing 
that  was  worth  nothing.” 

“ No  more  it  does ; it  makes  my  fingers 
tremble.  May  I take  it  home,  and  show  it 
to  my  husband  f he  is  a great  physician  and 
knows  every  thing.” 

“ I am  sure  I should  be  much  obliged  to 
you,  ma’am.” 

Rosa  drove  home  on  purpose  to  show  it  to 
Christopher.  She  ran  into  his  study.  “ Oh, 
Christopher,  please  look  at  that.  You  know 
that  good  creature  we  have  our  flour  and 
milk  and  things  of.  She  is  engaged,  and  he 
is  a painter.  Oh,  such  daubs!  He  painted 
a friend,  and  the  friend  sent  that  home  all 
the  way  from  Natal,  and  he  dashed  it  down, 
and  she  picked  it  up,  and  what  is  it  ? ground 
glass,  or  a pebble,  or  what  f” 

“ Humph ! by  its  shape,  and  the  great — 
brilliancy — and  refraction  of  light  on  this 
angle,  where  the  stone  has^got  polished  by 
rubbing  against  other  stones  in  the  course 
of  ages,  I’m  inclined  to  think  it  is — a dia- 
mond.” 

44  A diamond !”  shrieked  Rosa.  “ No  won- 
der my  fingers  trembled.  Oh,  can  it  be  f 
Oh,  you  good,  cold-blooded  Christie!  Poor 
things!  Come  along,  Diamond!  Oh,  you 
beauty ! Oh,  you  duck !” 

“ Don’t  be  in  such  a hurry.  I only  said  I 
thought  it  was  a diamond.  Let  me  weigh 
it  against  water,  and  then  I shall  know.” 

He  took  it  to  his  little  laboratory,  and 
returned  in  a few  minutes,  and  said,  “ Yes. 
It  is  just  three  times  and  a half  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  a diamond.” 

“ Are  you  positive  ?” 

44  I’ll  stake  my  existence.” 

44  What  is  it  worth  t” 

“My  dear,  I’m  not  a jeweler:  but  it  is 
very  large  and  pear-shaped,  and  I see  no 
flaw : I don’t  think  you  could  buy  it  for  less 
than  three  hundred  pounds.” 

“Three  hundred  pounds!  It  is  worth 
£300.” 

“ Or  sell  it  for  more  than  £150.” 

“ A hundred  and  fifty ! It  is  worth  £ 150.” 

“ Why,  my  dear,  one  would  think  you  had 
invented  4 the  diamond.’  Show  me  how  to 
crystalize  carbon,  and  I will  share  your  en- 
thusiasm.” 

“ Oh,  I le#ve  you  to  carbonize  crystal.  I 
prefer  to  gladden  hearts:  and  I will  do  it 
this  minute,  with  my  diamond.” 

“Do,  dear;  and  I will  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  finish  my  second  article  on  Adul- 
teration.” 

Rosa  drove  off  to  Phmbe  Dale. 

Now  Phoebe  was  drinking  tea  with  Regi- 
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nald  Falcon,  in  her  little  parlor.  “ Who  is 
that,  I wonder  f ” she  said,  when  the  carriage 
drew  up. 

Reginald  drew  back  a corner  of  the  gauze 
curtain  which  had  been  drawn  across  the 
little  glass  door  leading  from  the  shop. 

“ It  is  a lady,  and  a beautiful — Oh ! let 
me  get  out.”  And  he  rushed  out  at  the  door 
leading  to  the  kitchen,  not  to  be  recognized. 

This  set  Phoebe  all  in  a flutter,  and^he 
next  moment  Mrs.  Staines  tapped  at  the  lit- 
tle door,  then  opened  it,  and  peeped.  “ Good 
news ! may  I come  in  ?” 

“ Surely,”  said  Phoebe,  still  troubled  and 
confused  by  Reginald’s  strange  agitation. 

“There!  It  is  a diamond!”  screamed 
Rosa.  “ My  husband  knew  it  directly.  He 
knows  every  thing.  If  ever  you  are  ill,  go 
to  him  aud  nobody  else — by  the  refraction, 
and  the  angle,  and  its  being  three  times  and 
a half  as  heavy  as  water.  It  is  worth  £300 
to  buy,  and  £150  to  sell.” 

“Oh!” 

“ So  don’t  you  go  throwing  it  away,  as  he 
did.”  (In  a whisper)  “ Two  tea-cups ! Was 
that  himf  I have  driven  him  away.  I am 
so  sorry.  I’ll  go ; and  then  you  can  tell  him. 
Poor  fel-low !” 

“ Oh,  ma’am,  don’t  go  yet,”  said  PhcBbe, 
trembling.  “ I haven’t  half  thanked  you.” 

“ Oh,  bother  thanks.  Kiss  me ; that  is  the 
way.” 

“May  If” 

“ You  may,  and  must.  There — and  there 
— and  there.  Oh  dear,  what  nice  things 
good  luck  and  happiness  are,  and  how  sweet 
to  bring  them  for  once.” 

Upon  this,  Phoebe  and  she  had  a nice  lit- 
tle cry  together,  and  Mrs.  Staines  went  off 
refreshed  thereby,  and  as  gay  as  a lark, 
pointing  slyly  at  the  door,  and  making  faces 
to  Phoebe  that  she  knew  he  was  there,  and 
she  only  retired,  out  of  her  admirable  dis- 
cretion, that  they  might  enjoy  the  diamond 
together. 

When  she  was  gone,  Reginald,  whose  eye 
and  ear  had  been  at  the  key-hole,  alternate- 
ly gloating  on  the  face  and  drinking  the  ac- 
cents of  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  really 
loved,  came  out,  looking  pale  and  strangely 
disturbed ; and  sat  down  at  the  table  with- 
out a word. 

Phoebe  came  back  to  him,  full  of  the  dia- 
mond. “ Did  you  hear  what  she  said,  my 
dear  f It  is  a diamond ; it  is  worth  £150  at 
least.  Why,  what  ails  you  f Ah ! to  be  sure ! 
you  know  that  lady.” 

“ I have  cause  to  know  her.  Cursed  jilt !” 

“ You  seem  a good  deal  put  out  at  the  sight 
of  her.” 

“ It  took  me  by  surprise,  that  is  all.” 

“ It  takes  me  by  surprise  too.  I thought 
you  were  cured.  I thought  my  turn  had 
come  at  last.” 

Reginald  met  this  in  sullen  silence.  Then 
Phmbe  was  sorry  she  had  said  it ; for,  after 
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all,  it  wasn’t  the  man’s  fault  if  an  old  sweet* 
heart  had  run  into  the  room,  and  given  him 
a start.  So  she  made  him  some  fresh  tea, 
and  pressed  him  kindly  to  try  her  home- 
made bread  and  butter. 

My  lord  relaxed  his  frown  and  consented, 
and,  of  course,  they  talked  diamond. 

He  told  her,  loftily,  he  must  take  a studio, 
and  his  sitters  must  come  to  him,  and  must 
no  longer  expect  to  be  immortalized  for  £1. 
It  must  be  £2  for  a bust,  and  £3  for  a kit- 
cat. 

“Nay,  but,  my  dear,”  said  Phoebe,  “they 
will  pay  no  more  because  you  have  a dia- 
mond.” 

“ Then  they  will  have  to  go  unpainted,” 
said  Mr.  Falcon. 

This  was  intended  for  a threat.  Phoebe 
instinctively  felt  that  it  might  not  be  so  re- 
ceived; she  counseled  moderation.  “It  is 
a great  thing  to  have  earned  a diamond,” 
said  she:  “but  ’tis  only  once  in  a life. 
Now,  be  ruled  by  me:  go  on  just  as  you 
are.  Sell  the  diamond,  and  give  me  the 
money  to  keep  for  you.  Why,  you  might 
add  a little  to  it,  and  so  would  I,  till  we 
made  it  up  £200.  And  if  you  could  only 
show  £200  you  had  made  and  laid  by,  fa- 
ther would  let  us  marry,  and  I might  keep 
this  shop — it  pays  well,  I can  tell  you — and 
keep  my  gentleman  in  a sly  corner;  you 
need  never  be  seen  in  it.” 

“Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  “that  is  the  small 
game.  But  I am  a man  that  have  always 
preferred  the  big  game.  I shall  set  up  my 
studio,  and  make  enough  to  keep  us  both. 
So  give  me  the  stone,  if  you  please.  I shall 
take  it  round  to  them  all,  and  the  rogues 
won’t  get  it  out  of  me  for  a hundred  and  fif- 
ty ; why,  it  is  as  big  as  a nut.” 

“No,  no,  Reginald.  Money  has  always 
made  mischief  between  you  and  me.  You 
never  had  fifty  pounds  yet,  you  didn’t  fall 
into  temptation.  Do  pray  let  me  keep  it 
for  you ; or  else  sell  it — I know  how  to  sell ; 
nobody  better — and  keep  the  money  for  a 
good  occasion.”  - 

“ Is  it  yours,  or  mine  f”  said  he,  sulkily. 

“ Why  yours,  dear ; you  earned  it.” 

“Then  give  it  me,  please.”  And  he  al- 
most forced  it  out  of  her  hand. 

So  now  she  sat  down  and  cried  over  this 
piece  of  good  luck,  for  her  heart  filled  with 
forebodings. 

He  laughed  at  her.  But,  at  last,  had  the 
grace  to  console  her,  and  assure  her  she  was 
tormenting  herself  for  nothing. 

“ Time  will  show,”  said  she,  sadly. 

Time  did  show. 

Three  or  four  days  he  came,  as  usual,  to 
laugh  her  out  of  her  forebodings.  But  pres- 
ently his  visits  ceased.  She  knew  what  that 
meant : he  was  living  like  a gentleman,  melt- 
ing his  diamond,  and  playing  her  false  with 
the  first  pretty  face  he  met. 

This  blow,  coming  after  she  had  been  so 


happy,  struck  Phoebe  Dale  stupid  with  grief. 
The  line  on  her  high  forehead  deepened ; and 
at  night  she  sat  with  her  hands  before  her, 
sighing,  and  sighing,  and  listening  for  the 
footsteps  that  never  came. 

“ Oh,  Dick !”  she  said,  “ never  you  love 
any  one.  I am  aweary  of  my  life.  And 
to  think  that,  but  for  that  diamond — oh, 
dear!  oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!” 

Then  Dick  used  to  try  and  comfort  her  in 
his  way,  and  often  put  his  arm  round  her 
neck,  aud  gave  her  his  rough  but  honest 
sympathy.  Dick’s  rare  affection  was  her 
one  drop  of  comfort:  it  was  something  to 
relieve  her  swelling  heart. 

“ Oh,  Dick,”  she  said  to  him  one  night,  “ I 
wish  I had  married  him.” 

“ What,  to  be  ill-used  T” 

“ He  couldn’t  use  me  worse.  I have  been 
wife  and  mother  and  sweetheart  and  all  to 
him,  and  to  be  left  like  this.  He  treats  me 
like  the  dirt  beneath  his  feet.” 

“ ’Tis  your  own  fault,  Phcebe,  partly.  You 
say  the  word,  and  I’ll  break  every  bone  in 
his  carcase.” 

“What,  do  him  a mischief!  Why,  I’d 
rather  die  than  harm  a hair  of  his  head. 
Yon  must  neverdift  a hand  to  him,  or  I shall 
hate  you.” 

“ Hate  me,  Phmbe  t” 

“Ay,  boy,  I should.  God  forgive  me,  ’tis 
no  use  deceiving  ourselves ; when  a woman 
loves  a man  she  despises,  never  you  come 
between  them : there’s  no  reason  in  her  love, 
so  it  is  incurable.  One  comfort,  it  can’t  go 
on  forever ; it  must  kill  me  before  my  time, 
and  so  best  If  I was  only  a mother,  and 
had  a little  Reginald  to  dandle  on  my  knee 
and  gloat  upon,  till  he  spent  his  money  and 
came  back  to  me.  That’s  why  I said  I wished 
I was  his  wife.  Oh ! why  does  God  fill  a 
poor  woman’s  bosom  with  love,  and  nothing 
to  spend  it  on  but  a stone  f for  sure  his  heart 
must  be  one.  If  I had  only  something  that 
would  let  me  always  love  it — a little  tod- 
dling thing  at  my  knee,  that  would  always 
let  me  look  at  it,  and  love  it — something  too 
young  to  be  false  to  me,  too  weak  to  run 
away  from  my  long — ing  arms — and — yearn 
— ing  heart !”  Then  came  a burst  of  agony, 
and  moans  of  desolation,  till  poor  Dick  blub- 
bered loudly  at  her  grief,  and  then  her  tears 
flowed  in  streams. 

Trouble  on  trouble.  Dick  himself  got 
strangely  out  of  sorts,  and  complained  of 
shivers.  PhcBbe  «ent  him  to  bed  early,  and 
made  him  some  white  wine  -whey  very  hot. 
In  the  morning  he  got  up,  and*  said  he  was 
better ; but  after  breakfast  he  was  violently 
sick,  and  suffered  several  returns  of  nausea 
before  noon.  “ One  would  think  I was  poi- 
soned,” said  he. 

At  one  o’clock  he  was  seized  with  a kind 
of  spasm  in  the  throat  that  lasted  so  long  it 
nearly  choked  him. 
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Then  Phoebe  got  frightened,  and  sent  to 
the  nearest  surgeon.  He  did  not  hurry,  and 
poor  Dick  had  another  frightful  spasm  just 
as  he  came  in. 

“ It  is  hysterical,”  said  the  surgeon.  “ No 
disease  of  the  heart  is  there.  Give  him  a lit- 
tle sal  volatile  every  half  hour.” 

In  spite  of  the  sal  volatile  these  terrible 
spasms  seized  him  every  half  hour ; and  now 
he  used  to  spring  off  the  bed  with  a cry  of 
terror  when  they  came;  and  each  one  left 
him  weaker  and  weaker ; he  had  to  be  car- 
ried back  by  the  women. 

A sa<l,  sickening  fear  seized  on  Phoebe. 
She  left  Dick  with  the  maid,  and,  tying  on 
her  bonnet  in  a moment,  rushed  wildly  down 
the  street,  asking  the  neighbors  for  a great 
doctor,  the  best  that  could  be  had  for  mon- 
ey. One  sent  her  east  a mile,  another  west, 
and  she  was  almost  distracted,  when,  who 
should  drive  up  but  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Staines, 
to  make  purchases.  She  did  not  know  his 
name,  but  she  knew  he  was  a doctor.  She 
ran  to  the  window,  and  cried,  “ Oh,  doctor, 
my  brother ! Oh,  pray,  come  to  him ! Oh ! 
oh!” 

Doctor  Staines  got  quickly  but  calmly  out, 
told  his  wife  to  wait,  and  followed  Phoebe 
up  stairs.  She  told  him,  in  a few  agitated 
words,  how  Dick  had  been  taken,  and  all  the 
symptoms ; especially  what  had  alarmed  her 
so,  his  springing  off  the  bed  when  the  spasm 
came. 

Doctor  Staines  told  her  to  hold  the  patient 
up.  He  lost  not  a moment,  but  opened  his 
mouth  resolutely,  and  looked  down. 

“ The  glottis  is  swollen,”  said  he : then  he 
felt  his  hands,  and  said,  with  the  grave,  ter- 
rible calm  of  experience,  “ 1 He  is  dying.” 

“ Oh,  no ! no ! Oh,  doctor,  save  him ! save 
him!” 

‘^Nothing  can  save  him,  unless  we  had  a 
surgeon  on  the  spot.  Yes,  I might  save  him, 
if  you  have  the  courage : opening  his  wind- 
pipe before  the  next  spasm  is  his  one  chance.” 

“ Open  his  windpipe ! Oh,  doctor,  it  will 
kill  him ! Let  me  look  at  you.” 

She  looked  hard  in  his  face.  It  gave  her 
confidence. 

“ Is  it  the  only  chance  ?” 

“ The  only  one : and  it  is  flying  while  we 
chatter.” 

“ Do  IT.” 

He  whipped  out  his  lancet. 

“ But  I can’t  look  on  it.  I trust  to  you 
and  my  Saviour’s  mercy.” 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  bowed  her  head 
in  prayer. 

Staines  seized  a basin,  put  it  by  the  bed- 
side, made  an  incision  in  the  windpipe,  and 
got  Dick  down  on  his  stomach,  with  his  face 
over  the  bedside.  Some  blood  ran,  but  not 
much.  “Now!”  he  cried,  cheerfully,  “a 
small  bellows ! There’s  one  in  your  parlor. 
Bun.” 

Phoebe  ran  for  it,  and,  at  Dr.  Staines’s  di- 


rection, lifted  Dick  a little,  while  the  bel- 
lows, duly  cleansed,  were  gently  applied  to 
the  aperture  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  action 
of  the  lungs  delicately  aided  by  this  primi- 
tive but  effectual  means. 

He  showed  Phoebe  how  to  do  it,  tore  a leaf 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  wrote  a hasty  direc- 
tion to  an  able  surgeon  near,  and  sent  his 
wife  off  with  it  in  the  carriage. 

PhcBbe  and  he  never  left  the  patient  till 
the  surgeon  came  with  all  the  instruments 
required ; among  the  rest,  with  a big,  tor- 
tuous pair  of  nippers,  with  which  he  could 
reach  the  glottis  and  snip  it.  But  they  con- 
sulted, and  thought  it  wiser  to  continue  the 
surer  method ; and  so  a little  tube  was  neat- 
ly inserted  into  Dick’s  windpipe,  and  his 
throat  bandaged ; and  by  this  aperture  he 
did  his  breathing  for  some  little  time. 

Phoebe  nursed  him  like  a mother ; and  the 
terror  and  the  joy  did  her  good,  and  made 
her  less  desolate. 

Dick  was  only  just  well  when  both  of 
them  were  summoned  to  the  farm,  and  ar- 
rived only  just  in  time  to  receive  their  fa- 
ther’s blessing  and  his  last  sigh. 

Their  elder  brother,  a married  man,  in- 
herited the  farm,  and  was  executor.  Phoebe 
and  Dick  were  left  £1500  apiece,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  leaving  England  and  going  to 
Natal. 

They  knew  directly  what  that  meant. 
Phoebe  was  to  be  parted  from  a bad  man ; 
and  Dick  was  to  comfort  her  for  the  loss. 

When  this  part  of  the  will  was  read  to 
Phoebe  she  turned  faint,  and  only  her  health 
and  bodily  vigor  kept  her  from  swooning 
right  away. 

But  she  yielded.  u It  is  the  will  of  the 
dead,”  said  she;  “and  I will  obey  it;  for, 
oh,  if  I had  but  listened  to  him  more  when 
he  was  alive  to  advise  me,  I should  not  sit 
here  now,  sick  at  heart  and  dry-eyed,  when 
I ought  to  be  thinking  only  of  the  good  friend 
that  is  gone.” 

When  she  had  come  to  this  she  became 
feverishly  anxious  to  be  gone.  She  busied 
herself  in  purchasing  agricultural  machines, 
and  stores,  and  even  stock ; and,  to  see  her 
pinching  the  beasts’  ribs  to  find  their  condi- 
tion, and  parrying  all  attempts  to  cheat  her, 
you  would  never  have  believed  she  could  be 
a love-sick  woman. 

Dick  kept  her  up  to  the  mark.  He  only 
left  her  to  bargain  with  the  master  of  a good 
vessel ; for  it  was  no  trifle  to  take  out  horses, 
and  cows,  and  machines,  and  bales  of  cloth, 
cotton,  and  linen.  4 

When  that  was  settled  they  came  in  to 
town  together,  and  Phoebe  bought  shrewdly, 
at  wholesale  houses  in  the  city,  for  cash,  and 
would  have  bargains : and  the  little  shop  in 
Street  was  turned  into  a warehouse. 

They  were  all  ardor,  as  colonists  should 
be ; and,  what  pleased  Dick  most,  she  never 
mentioned  Falcon ; yet  he  learned  from  the  ^ 
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maid  that. worthy  had  been  there  twice, 
looking  very  seedy. 

The  day  drew  near.  Dick  was  in  high 
spirits. 

“We  shall  soon  make  our  fortune  out 
there,"  he  said : “ and  I’ll  get  you  a good 
husband." 

She  shuddered,  but  said  nothing. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  sail  Phoe- 
be sat  alone,  in  her  black  dress,  tired  with 
work,  and  asking  herself,  sick  at  heart.,  could 
she  ever  really  leave  England,  when  the 
door  opened  softly,  and  Reginald  Falcon, 
shabbily  dressed,  came  in,  and  threw  him- 
self into  a chair. 

She  started  up,  with  a scream,  then  sank 
down  again,  trembling,  and  turned  her  face 
to  the  wall. 

“ So  you  are  going  to  run  away  from  me  ?’’ 
said  he,  savagely. 

“ Ay,  Reginald,”  said  she,  meekly. 

“ This  is  your  fine  love ; is  it  t” 

“ You  have  worn  it  out,  dear,"  she  said, 
softly,  without  turning  her  head. 

“ I wish  I could  say  as  much : but,  curse 
it,  every  time  I leave  you  I learn  to  love  you 
more.  I am  never  really  happy  but  when  I 
am  with  you.” 

“ Bless  you  for  saying  that,  dear.  I often 
thought  you  mutt  find  that  out  one  day : but 
you  took  too  long." 

“ Oh,  better  late  than  never,  Phmbe ! Can 
you  have  the  heart  to  go  to  the  Cape,  and 
leave  me  all  alone  in  the  world,  with  nobody 
that  really  cares  for  me  ? Surely  you  are 
not  obliged  to  go." 

“Yes;  my  father  left  Dick  and  me  £1500 
apiece  to  go : that  was  the  condition.  Poor 
Dick  loves  his  unhappy  sister.  He  won’t 
go  without  me — I should  be  his  ruin — poor 
Dick,  that  really  loves  me ; and  he  lay  ally- 
ing here,  and  the  good  doctor  and  me — God 
bless  him — we  brought  him  back  from  the 
grave.  Ah,  you  little  know  what  I have 
gone  through.  You  were  not  here.  Catch 
you  being  near  me  when  I am  in  trouble. 
There,  I must  go.  I must  go.  I will  go ; if 
I fling  myself  into  the  sea  half-way.” 

“ And,  if  you  do,  I’ll  take  a dose  of  poison  ; 
for  I have  thrown  away  the  truest  heart,  the 
sweetest,  most  unselfish,  kindest,  generous 
. — oh!  oh!  oh!" 

And  he  began  to  howl. 

This  set  Phoebe  sobbing.  “Don’t  cry, 
dear,"  she  murmured,  through  her  tears : “ if 
you  have  really  any  love  for  me,  come  with 
me.” 

“ What,  1 Ave  England,  and  go  to  a desert  ?’’ 

“ Love  can  make  a desert  a garden.” 

“ Phoebe,  I’ll  do  any  thing  else.  I’ll  swear 
not  to  leave  your  side.  I’ll  never  look  at 
any  other  face  but  yours.  But  I can’t  live 
in  Africa.” 

“ I know  you  can’t.  It  takes  a little  real 
love  to  go  there  with  a poor  girl  like  me. 
Ah,  well,  I’d  have  made  you  so  happy.  We 


are  not  poor  emigrants.  I have  a horse  for 
you  to  ride,  and  guns  to  shoot ; and  me  and 
Dick  would  do  all  the  work  for  you.  But 
there  are  others  here  you  can’t  leave  for  me. 
Well,  then,  good-by,  dear.  In  Africa  or  here 
I shall  always  love  you ; and  many  a salt 
tear  I shall  shed  for  you  yet : many  a one 
I have,  as  well  you  know.  God  bless  you. 
Pray  for  poor  Phcebe,  that  goes  against  her 
will  to  Africa,  and  leaves  her  heart  with 
thee." 

This  was  too  much  even  for  the  selfish 
Reginald.  He  kneeled  at  her  knees,  and 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  actually 
shed  a tear  or  two  over  it. 

She  could  not  speak.  He  had  no  hope  of 
changing  her  resolution : and  presently  he 
heard  Dick’s  voice  outside ; so  he  got  up  to 
avoid  him.  “ I’ll  come  again  in  the  morning 
before  you  go." 

“Oh  no,  no!”  she  gasped;  “unless  you 
want  me  to  die  at  your  feet.  I am  almost 
dead  now.” 

Reginald  slipped  out  by  the  kitchen. 

Dick  came  in,  and  found  his  sister  leaning 
with  her  head  back  against  the  wall.  “ Why, 
Phmbe,"  said  he,  “ whatever  is  the  matter?” 
and  he  took  her  by  the  shoulder. 

She  moaned,  and  he  felt  her  all  limp  and 
powerless. 

“ What  is  it,  lass  ? Whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter? Is  it  about  going  away?" 

She  would  not  speak  for  a long  time. 

When  she  did  speak,  it  was  to  say  some- 
thing for  which  my  male  reader  perhaps  may 
hardly  be  prepared. 

“ Oh,  Dick,  forgive  me !” 

“ Why,  what  for  ?’’ 

“ Forgive  me,  or  else  kill  me : I don’t  care 
which.” 

“I  do,  though.  There,  I forgive  you.  Now 
what’s  your  crime  ?” 

“ I can’t  go.  Forgive  me !” 

“ Can’t  go  ?" 

“ I can’t.  Forgive  me !” 

“ I’m  blessed  if  I don’t  believe  that  vaga- 
bond has  been  here  tormenting  of  you  again.” 

“Oh,  don’t  miscall  him.  He  is  penitent. 
Yes,  Dick,  he  has  been  here  crying  to  me — 
and  I can’t  leave  him.  I can’t — I can’t. 
Dear  Dick,  you  are  young  and  stout-heart- 
ed; take  all  the  things  over,  and  make  your 
fortune  out  there ; and  leave  your  poor  fool- 
ish sister  behind.  I should  only  fling  my- 
self into  the  salt  sea  if  I left  him  now,  and 
that  would  be  peace  to  me,  but  a grief  to 
thee.” 

“ Lordsake,  Phmbe,  don’t  talk  so.  I can’t 
go  without  you.  And  do  but  think.  Why 
the  horses  are  on  board  by  now,  and  all  the 
gear.  It’s  my  belief  a good  hiding  is  all  you 
want  to  bring  you  to  your  senses;  but  I 
hain’t  the  heart  to  give  you  one,  worse  luck. 
Blessed  if  I know  what  to  say  or  do.” 

“ I won’t  go  I”  cried  Phmbe,  turning  vio- 
lent all  of  a sudden.  “No,  not  if  I am 
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dragged  to  the  ship  by  the  hair  of  my  head. 
Forgive  me !”  And,  with  that  word,  she  was 
a mouse  again. 

“ Eh,  but  women  are  kittle  cattle  to  drive,” 
said  poor  Dick,  ruefully.  Aqd  down  he  sat 
at  a nonplus,  and  very  unhappy. 

Phcebe  sat  opposite,  sullen,  heart -sick, 
wretched  to  the  core,  but  determined  not  to 
leave  Reginald. 

Then  came  an  event  that  might  have 
been  foreseen,  yet  it  took  them  both  by 
surprise. 

A light  step  was  heard,  and  a graceful, 
though  seedy,  figure  entered  the  room,  with 
a set  speech  in  his  mouth : “ Phoebe,  you  are 
right.  I owe  it  to  your  long  and  faithful 
affection  to  make  a sacrifice  for  you.  I will 
go  to  Africa  with  you.  I will  go  to  the  end 
of  the  world  sooner  than  you  shall  say  I care 
for  any  woman  on  earth  but  you.” 

Both  brother  and  sister  were  so  unprepared 
for  this  that  they  could  hardly  realize  it  at 
first. 

Phoebe  turned  her  great,  inquiring  eyes 
on  the  speaker,  and  it  was  a sight  to  see 
amazement,  doubt,  hope,  and  happiness  ani- 
mating her  features,  one  after  another. 

“ Is  this  real  f ” said  she. 

“I’ll  sail  with  you  to-morrow,  Phoebe ; 
and  I will  make  you  a good  husband,  if  you 
will  have  me.” 

“That  is  spoke  like  a man,”  said  Dick. 
“You  take  him  at  his  word,  Phoebe;  and 
if  he  ill-uses  yon  out  there,  I’ll  break  every 
boue  in  his  skin.” 

“How  dare  you  threaten  him?”  said 
Phoebe.  “ You  had  best  leave  the  room.” 

Out  went  poor  Dick,  with  the  tear  in  his 
eye  at  being  snubbed  so.  While  be  was  put- 
ting up  the  shutters,  Phoebe  was  making  love 
to  her  pseudo-penitent.  “ My  dear,”  said  she, 
“ trust  yourself  to  me.  You  don’t  know  all 
my  love  yet ; for  I have  never  been  your  wife, 
and  I would  not  be  your  jade ; that  is  the 
only  thing  I ever  refused  you.  Trust  your- 
self to  me.  Why,  you  never  found  happi- 
ness with  others;  try  it  with  me.  It  shall 
be  the  best  day’s  work  you  ever  did,  going 
out  in  the  ship  with  me.  You  don’t  know 
how  happy  a loving  wife  can  make  her  hus- 
band. I’ll  pet  you  out  there  as  man  was 
never  petted.  And  besides,  it  isn’t  for  life ; 
Dick  and  me  will  soon  make  a fortune  ont 
there,  and  then  I’ll  bring  you  home,  and 
see  you  spend  it  any  way  you  like  but  one. 
Ob,  bow  I love  you ! do  you  love  me  a little  ? 
I worship  the  ground  you  walk  on.  I adore 
every  hair  of  your  head!”  Her  noble  arm 
went  round  his  neck  in  a moment,  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  passion  electrified  him  so  far 
that  he  kissed  her  affectionately,  if  not  quite 
so  warmly  as  she  did  him : and  so  it  was  all 
settled.  The  maid  was  discharged  that  night, 
instead  of  the  morning,  and  Reginald  was  to 
occupy  her  bed.  Phmbe  went  up  stairs  with 
her  heart  literally  on  fire,  to  prepare  his  sleep- 


ing-room, and  so  Dick  and  Reginald  had  a 
word. 

“ I say,  Dick,  how  long  will  this  voyage 
bet” 

“ Two  months,  Sir,  I’m  told.” 

“ Please  to  cast  your  eyes  on  this  suit  of 
mine.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  rather  seedy — 
to  go  to  Africa  with  f Why,  I shall  disgrace 
you  on  board  the  ship.  I say,  Dick,  lend 
me  three  sovs.,  just  to  buy  a new  suit  at  the 
slop-shop.” 

“ Well,  brother-in-law,”  said  Dick,  “ I 
don’t  see  any  harm  in  that.  I’ll  go  and 
fetch  them  for  you.” 

What  does  this  sensible  Dick  do  but  go 
up  stairs  to  Phoebe,  and  say,  “ He  wants 
three  pounds  to  buy  a suit;  am  I to  lend 
it  him  I” 

Phoebe  was  shaking  and  patting  her  pen- 
itent’s pillow.  She  dropped  it  on  the  bed 
in  dismay.  “ Oh,  Dick,  not  for  all  the  world ! 
Why,  if  lie  had  three  sovereigns  he’d  desert 
me  at  the  water’s  edge.  Oh,  God  help  me, 
how  I love  him ! God  forgive  me,  how  I 
mistrust  him ! Good  Dick ! kiud  Dick ! say 
we  have  suits  of  clothes,  and  we’ll  fit  him 
like  a prince,  as  he  ought  to  be,  on  board 
ship : but  not  a shilling  of  money : and,  my 
dear,  don’t  put  the  weight  on  me.  , You  un- 
derstand t” 

“ Ay,  mistress,  I understand.” 

“ Good  Dick !” 

“ Oh,  all  right : and  then,  don’t  you  snap 
this  here  good,  kind  Dick’s  nose  off  at  a word 
again.” 

“ Never.  I get  wild  if  any  body  threat- 
ens him.  Then  I’m  not  myself.  Forgive 
my  hasty  tongue.  You  know  I love  you, 
dear!” 

“ Oh  ay : you  love  me  well  enough.  But 
seems  to  me  your  love  is  precious  like  cold 
veal ; and  your  love  for  that  ebap  is  hot  roast 
beef.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“ Oh,  ye  can  laugh  now,  can  ye  ?” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

“ Well,  the  more  of  that  music  the  better 
for  me.” 

“ Yes,  dear : but  go  and  tell  him.” 

Dick  went  down,  and  said,  “I’ve  got  no 
money  to  spare,  till  I get  to  the  Cape ; but 
PhoBbe  has  got  a box  full  of  suits,  and  I 
made  her  promise  to  keep  it  out.  She  will 
dress  you  like  a prince,  you  may  be  sure.” 

“ Oh,  that  is  it,  is  it  T”  said  Reginald,  dryly. 

Dick  made  no  reply. 

At  nine  o’clock  they  were  on  board  the 
vessel;  at  ten  she  weighed  anchor,  and  a 
steam-vessel  drew  her  down  the  river  about 
t hirty  miles,  then  cast  off,  and  left  her  to  the 
southeasterly  breeze.  Up  went  sail  after 
sail ; she  nodded  her  lofty  head,  and  glided 
away  for  Africa. 

PhoBbe  shed  a few  natural  tears  at  leav- 
ing the  shores  of  Old  England ; but  they  soon 
dried.  She  was  demurely  happy,  watching 
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her  prize,  and  asking  herself  had  she  really 
secured  it,  and  all  in  a few  hours  f 

They  had  a prosperous  voyage : were  mar- 
ried at  Cape  Town,  and  went  up  the  country, 
bag  and  baggage,  looking  out  for  a good  bar- 
gain in  land.  Reginald  was  mounted  on  an 
English  horse,  and  allowed  to  zigzag  about, 
and  shoot,  and  play,  while  his  wife  and  broth- 
er-in-law  marched  slowly  with  their  caval- 
cade. 

What  with  air,  exercise,  wholesome  food, 
and  smiles  of  welcome,  and  delicious  petting, 
this  egotist  enjoyed  himself  finely.  He  ad- 
mitted as  much.  Says  he,  one  evening,  to 
his  wife,  who  sat  by  him  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  feed,  “ It  sounds  absurd : but  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life.” 

At  that,  the  celestial  expression  of  her  pas- 
toral face,  and  the  maternal  gesture  with 
which  she  drew  her  pet’s  head  to  her  queen- 
ly bosom,  was  a picture  for  celibacy  to  gnash 
the  teeth  at. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

During  this  period,  the  most  remarkable 
things  that  happened  to  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Staines,  were  really  those  which  I have  re- 
lated as  connecting  them  with  Phcebe  Dale 
and  her  brother;  to  which  I will  now  add 
that  Dr.  Staines  detailed  Dick’s  case  in  a 
remarkable  paper,  entitled  (Edema  of  the 
Glotti»}  aud  showed  how  the  patient  had 
been  brought  back  from  the  grave  by  tra- 
cheotomy and  artificial  respiration.  He  re- 
ceived a high  price  for  this  article. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  careful  not  to 
admit  that  it  was  he  who  had  opened  the 
windpipe ; so  the  credit  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion was  given  to  Mr.  Jenkyn ; and  this  gen- 
tleman was  naturally  pleased,  and  threw  a 
good  many  consultation  fees  in  Staines’s 
way. 

The  Lucases,  to  his  great  comfort — for  he 
had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  Miss  Lucas — 
left  London  for  Paris  in  August,  and  did  not 
return  all  the  year. 

In  February  he  reviewed  his  year’s  work 
and  twelve  months’  residence  in  the  Bijou. 
The  pecuniary  result  was — outgoings,  £950 ; 
income,  from  fees,  £280 ; writing,  £90. 

He  showed  these  figures  to  Mrs.  Staines, 
and  asked  her  if  she  could  suggest  any  dim- 
inution of  expenditure.  Could  she  do  with 
less  housekeeping  money? 

“ Oh,  impossible ! You  can  not  think  how 
the  servants  eat ; and  they  won't  touch  our 
home-made  bread.” 

“ The  fools ! Why?” 

“Oh,  because  they  think  it  costs  us  less. 
Servants  seem  to  me  always  to  hate  the  peo- 
ple whose  bread  they  eat.” 

“ More  likely  it  is  their  vanity.  Nothing 
that  is  not  paid  for  before  their  eyes  seems 
good  enough  for  them.  Well,  dear,  the 


bakers  will  revenge  us.  But  is  there  any 
other  item  we  could  reduce  ? Dress  ?” 

“ Dress ! Why,  I spend  nothing.” 

“ Forty-five  pounds  this  year.” 

“ Well,  I shall  want  none  next  year.” 

“ Well,  then,  Rosa,  as  there  is  nothing  we 
can  reduce,  I must  write  more,  and  take 
more  fees,  or  we  shall  be  in  the  wrong  box. 
Only  £860  left  of  our  little  capital;  and, 
mind,  we  have  not  another  shilling  in  the 
world.  One  comfort,  there  is  no  debt.  WTe 
pay  ready  money  for  every  thing.” 

Rosa  colored  a little,  but  said  nothing. 

Staines  did  his  part  nobly.  He  read ; he 
wrote ; he  paced  the  yard ; he  wore  his  old 
clothes  in  the  house.  He  took  off  his  new 
ones  when  he  came  in.  He  was  all  genius, 
drudgery,  patience. 

How  Phcebe  Dale  would  have  valued  him, 
co-operated  with  him,  and  petted  him,  if  she 
had  had  the  good  luck  to  be  his  wife ! 

The  season  came  bacV,  and  with  it  Miss 
Lucas,  towing  a brilliant  bride,  Mrs.  Vivian, 
young,  rich,  pretty,  and  gay,  with  a waist 
you  could  span,  and  athirst  for  pleasure. 

This  lady  was  the  first  that  ever  made 
Rosa  downright  jealous.  She  seemed  to 
have  every  thing  the  female  heart  could  de- 
sire ; and  she  was  No.  1 with  Miss  Lucas 
this  year.  Now  Rosa  was  No.  1 last  season, 
and  had  weakly  imagined  that  was  to  last 
forever.  But  Miss  Lucas  had  always  a sort 
of  female  flame,  and  it  never  lasted  two  sea- 
sons. 

Rosa  did  not  care  so  very  much  for  Miss 
Lucas  before,  except  as  a convenient  friend ; 
but  now  she  was  mortified  to  tears  at  finding 
Miss  Lucas  made  more  fuss  with  another 
than  with  her. 

This  foolish  feeling  spurred  her  to  attempt 
a rivalry  with  Mrs.  Vivian  in  the  very  things 
where  rivalry  was  hopeless. 

Miss  Lucas  gave  both  ladies  tickets  for  a 
flowTer-show,  where  all  the  great  folk  were 
to  be,  princes  and  princesses,  etc. 

“But  I have  nothing  to  wear,”  sighed 
Rosa. 

“ Then  you  must  get  something,  and  mind 
it  is  not  pink,  please ; for  we  must  not  clash 
in  color.  You  know  I’m  dark,  and  pink  be- 
comes me.”  (The  selfish  young  brute  was 
not  half  as  dark  as  Rosa.)  “ Mine  is  coming 
from  Worth’s,  in  Paris,  on  purpose.  And 
this  new  Madam  Cie,  of  Regent  Street,  has 
such  a duck  of  a bonnet,  just  come  from 
Paris.  She  wanted  to  make  me  one  from  it; 
but  I told  her  I would  have  none  but  the 
pattern  bonnet — and  she  knows  very  well 
she  can’t  pass  a copy  off  on  me.  Let  me 
drive  you  up  there , and  you  can  see  mine, 
and  order  one  if  you  like  it.” 

“Oh,  thank  you;  let  me  just  run  and 
speak  to  my  husband  first.” 

Staines  was  writing  for  the  bare  life,  and 
a number  of  German  books  about  him,  slav- 
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ing  to  make  a few  pounds,  when  in  comes 
the  buoyant  figure  and  beaming  face  his 
soul  delighted  in. 

He  laid  down  his  work,  to  enjoy  the  sun- 
beam of  love.  , 

“ Oh,  darling,  Fve  only  come  in  for  a min- 
ute. We  are  going  to  a flower-show  on  the 
13th;  every  body  will  be  so  beautifully 
dressed  — especially  that  Mrs.  Vivian.  I 
have  got  ten  yards  of  beautiful  blue  silk  in 
my  wardrobe,  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
make  a whole  dress.  Every  thing  takes  so 
much  stuff1  now.  Madame  Cie  does  not  care 
to  make  up  dresses  unless  she  finds  the  silk, 
but  Miss  Lucas  says  she  thinks,  to  oblige  a 
friend  of  hers,  she  would  do  it  for  once  in  a 
way.  You  know,  dear,  it  would  only  take  a 
few  yards  more,  and  it  would  last  as  a din- 
ner-dress for  ever  so  long.” 

Then  she  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  look- 
ed lovingly  up  into  his  face.  “ I know  you 
would  like  your  Rosa  to  look  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Vivian.” 

“ No  one  ever  looks  as  well — in  my  eyes — 
as  my  Rosa.  There,  the  dress  will  add  noth- 
ing to  your  beauty ; but  go  and  get  it,  to 
please  yourself:  it  is  very  considerate  of 
you  to  have  chosen  something  of  which  you 
have  ten  yards  already.  See,  dear,  I’m  to 
receive  twenty  pounds  for  this  article ; if 
research  was  paid,  it  ought  to  be  a hundred. 
I shall  add  it  all  to  your  allowance  for  dresses 
this  year.  So  no  debt,  mind ; but  come  to 
me  for  every  thing.” 

The  two  ladies  drove  off  to  Madame  Cie’s, 
a pretty  shop,  lined  with  dark  velvet  and 
lace  draperies. 

In  the  back  room  they  were  packing  a 
lovely  bridal  dress,  going  off,  the  following 
Saturday,  to  New  York. 

“ What ! send  from  America  to  London !” 

“Oh  dear,  yes!”  exclaimed  Madame  Cie. 
“ The  American  ladies  are  excellent  custom- 
ers. They  buy  every  thing  of  the  best  and 
the  most  expensive.” 

“I  have  brought  a new  customer,”  said 
Miss  Lucas,  “ and  I want  you  to  do  a great 
favor,  and  that  is  to  match  a blue  silk,  and 
make  her  a pretty  dress  for  the  flower-show 
on  the  13th.” 

Madame  Cie  produced  a white  muslin  po- 
lonaise, which  she  was  just  going  to  send 

home  to  the  Princess , to  be  worn  over 

mauve. 

“ Oh,  how  pretty  and  Bimple !”  exclaimed 
Miss  Lucas. 

“ I have  some  lace  exactly  like  that,”  said 
Mrs.  Staines. 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  have  a polonaise f 
The  lace  is  the  only  expensive  part,  the  mus- 
lin is  a mere  nothing ; and  it  is  such  a use- 
ful dress,  it  can  be  worn  over  any  silk.” 

It  was  agreed  Madame  Cie  was  to  send  for 
the  blue  silk  and  the  lace,  and  the  dresses 
were  to  be  tried  on  on  Thursday. 


On  Thursday,  as  Rosa  went  gayly  into  Ma- 
dame Cie’s  back  room  to  have  the  dresses 
tried  on,  Madame  Cie  said,  “ You  have  a 
beautiful  lace  shawl,  but  it  wants  arran- 
ging— in  five  minutes  I could  astonish  you 
with  what  I could  do  to  that  shawl.” 

“ Oh,  pray  do,”  said  Mrs.  Staines. 

The  dress-maker  kept  her  word.  By  the 
time  the  blue  dress  was  tried  on,  Madame 
Cie  had,  with  the  aid  of  a few  pins,  plaits, 
and  a bow  of  blue  ribbon,  transformed  the 
half-lace  shawl  into  one  of  the  smartest  and 
most  distinguJ  things  imaginable ; but  when 
the  bill  came  in  at  Christmas,  for  that  five 
minutes’  labor  and  distinguS  touch  she 
charged  one  pound  eight. 

Before  they  left,  Mrs.  Staines  ordered  a 
bonnet  like  the  pattern  bonnet  from  Paris ; 
and  Madame  Cie,  with  oily  tongue,  persuad- 
ed her  to  let  her  send  home  the  pink  bon- 
net, which  was  so  becoming  to  her ; it  was 
onl>  slightly  soiled,  and  there  were  certain- 
ly two  good  wears  out  of  it,  and  they  would 
not  quarrel  about  the  price,  which  the  Sim- 
pleton understood  to  mean  the  price  was  to 
be  small ; whereas  it  meant  this,  “ I,  in  my 
brutal  egotism,  can  not  conceive  that  you 
will  object  to  any  price  I charge,  however 
high.” 

Madame  Cie  then  told  the  ladies,  in  an 
artfully  confidential  tone,  she  had  a quanti- 
ty of  black  silk  coming  home,  which  she  had 
purchased  considerably  below  cost  price ; 
and  that  she  should  like  to  make  them  each 
a dress — not  for  her  own  sake,  but  theirs — 
as  she  knew  they  would  never  meet  such  a 
bargain  again.  “ You  know,  Miss  Lucas,” 
she  continued,  “ we  don’t  want  our  money 
when  we  know  our  customers.  Christmas 
is  soon  enough  for  us.” 

“Christmas  is  a long  time  off,”  thought 
the  young  wife;  “nearly  ten  months.  I 
think  I’ll  have  a black  silk,  Madame  Cie ; 
but  I must  not  say  any  thing  to  the  doctor 
about  it  just  yet,  or  he  might  think  me  ex- 
travagant.” 

“ No  one  can  ever  think  a^ady  extrava- 
gant for  baying  a black  silk ; it’s  such  a use- 
ful dress ; lasts  forever — almost.” 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  rolled  on,  and 
with  them  an  ever-rolling  tide  of  flower- 
shows,  dinners,  at-homes,  balls,  operas,  lawn- 
parties,  concerts,  and  theatres. 

Strange  that  in  one  house  there  should  be 
two  people  who  loved  each  other,  yet  their 
lives  ran  so  far  apart,  except  while  they  were 
asleep : the  man  all  industry,  self-denial,  pa- 
tience; the  woman  all  frivolity,  self-indul- 
gence, and  amusement ; both  chained  to  an 
oar,  only  one  in  a working-boat,  the  other  in 
a painted  galley. 

The  woman  got  tired  first,  and  her  charm- 
ing color  waned  sadly.  She  came  to  him  for 
medicine  to  set  her  up.  “ I feel  so  languid.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  he ; “ no  medicine  can  do 
the  work  of  wholesome  food  and  rational  re- 
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pose.  Yon  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 
sleep.  Dine  at  home  three  days  running, 
and  go  to  bed  at  ten.” 

On  this  the  doctor’s  wife  went  to  a chem- 
ist for  advice.  He  gave  her  a pink  stimu- 
lant; and,  as  stimulants  have  two  effects, 
viz.,  first,  to  stimulate,  and  then  to  weaken, 
this  did  her  no  lasting  good.  Doctor  Staines 
cursed  the  London  season,  and  threatened 
to  migrate  to  Liverpool. 

But  there  was  worse  behind. 

Returning  one  day  to  his  dressing-room, 
just  after  Rosa  had  come  down  stairs,  he 
caught  sight  of  a red  stain  in  a wash  hand- 
basin.  He  examined  it;  it  was  arterial 
blood. 

He  went  to  her  directly,  and  expressed  his 
anxiety. 

“ Oh,  it  is  nothing,”  said  she. 

“ Nothing!  Pray  how  often  has  it  oc- 
curred ?” 

“ Once  or  twice.  I must  take  your,  ad- 
vice, and  be  quiet,  that  is  all.” 

Staines  examined  the  house-maid ; she  lied 
instinctively  at  first,  seeing  he  was  alarmed ; 
but,  being  urged  to  tell  the  truth,  said  she 
had  seen  it  repeatedly,  and  had  told  the 
cook. 

He  went  down  stairs  again,  and  sat  down, 
looking  wretched. 

“Oh  dear!”  said  Rosa.  “What  is  the 
matter  now  ?” 

“ Rosa,”  said  he,  very  gravely,  “ there  are 
two  people  a woman  is  mad  to  deceive — her 
husband  and  her  physician.  You  have  de- 
ceived both.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men,  with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities,— Accounts 
of  Congressional  and  other  Duels , and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress,  including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations, 

CALEB  CUSHING. 

WITH  th^  single  exception  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, I never  met  a gentleman,  in  Con- 
gress or  out,  whose  fund  of  information  was 
so  extensive,  copious,  and  exact  as  that  of 
Mr.  Cushing.  He  writes  and  speaks  most  of 
the  languages  of  modern  Europe  with  the 
facility,  purity,  and  precision  of  the  most 
accomplished  native,  and  he  is  a thorough 
classical  scholar  as  well.  Mr.  Cushing  came 
to  Washington  when  quite  young,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  more  youthful  than  his  years. 
Although  a gentleman  of  great  personal  firm- 
ness, his  bearing  was  modest,  subdued,  and 
deferential.  He  spoke  readily  enough,  and 
with  uncommon  accuracy  ; but  he  prepared 
whatever  he  had  to  say  with  great  care,  and 
generally  wrote  his  speeches  out  at  length. 
He  appreciated  the  importance  of  being  ex- 
act in  his  statements,  and  regular,  consecu- 
tive, and  logical  in  arrangement  and  argu- 


ment. He  was  superior  to  the  weakness  oft- 
en exhibited  by  men  of  distinguished  ability 
I of  professing  to  speak  from  the  inspiration 
• of  the  moment.  In  fact,  he  was  free  from 
| affectation  of  eyery  kind,  aud  never  denied 
; or  concealed  the  labor  bestowed  on  oral  ef- 
forts. Sometimes  he  read  his  speeches,  and 
occasionally,  when  discussing  questions  to 
which  he  had  given  much  study,  he  spoke 
without  notes  or  any  evidence  of  prepara- 
tion. Early  in  his  first  session  Mr.  Cushing 
read  a carefully  written  argument  on  a sub- 
ject of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
great  ability  displayed,  and  his  appearance 
1 of  extreme  youth,  attracted  general  interest. 
It  so  happened  that  his  views  ran  counter  to 
those  of  most  of  the  Western  members,  and 
old  Ben  Hardin,  of  Kentucky,  a coarse,  rude 
man  of  great  intellectual  vigor,  likened  by 
John  Randolph  to  a “ kitchen  knife  sharp- 
ened on  a brickbat,”  replied  to  him  in  a strain 
in  which  invective  w'as  mingled  with  argu- 
ment, and  which  was  intentionally  cutting 
and  offensive.  He  evidently  supposed  Cush- 
ing to  be  a mere  bookworm — a man  of  the 
closet — whom  he  could  silence  by  a sarcasm. 
He  knew  Cushing's  speech  had  been  written 
out,  and  thought  a harsh  impromptu  reply 
would  crush  the  young  man.  But  to  his  as- 
tonishment the  rejoinder,  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  turned  the  tables,  and  the 
House,  which  had  heartily  enjoyed  the  vi- 
tuperative eloquence  of  Hardin,  relished  still 
more  Cushing’s  tart  and  effective  answer. 
Hardin  flew  into  a passion,  intimating  a re- 
sort to  the  code  duello,  and  assuming  that  a 
New  England  man  would  not  respond  to  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  said  gentlemen  who 
did  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility should  be  specially  cautious  and 
reserved  in  their  language.  If  their  own 
principles  or  the  sentiments  of  their  constit- 
uents prevented  them  from  according  satis- 
faction, certainly  they  should  not  give  of- 
fense. Cushing's  reply  was  admirable  in 
tone,  and  unanswerable  in  its  defiant  prot- 
estation. He  spoke  with  fluency,  with  great 
animation,  and  carried  the  House  with  him 
from  the  start.  He  was  not  responsible  for 
the  sentiments  of  his  constituents,  nor  should 
he  be  governed  by  them  in  personal  mat- 
ters. He  should  avoid  giving  offense  to  hon- 
orable members,  not  from  apprehension  of 
disagreeable  consequences,  but  from  consid- 
erations of  self-respect  and  what  was  due  to 
his  peers  in  the  House.  While  he  should 
not  intentionally  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
body,  he  should  exact  instant  reparation 
when  remarks  were  made  derogatory  to  his 
character  or  injurious  to  his  feelings.  From 
that  time  forth  Mr. Cushing  was  treated  with 
marked  respect  and  forbearance  in  all  per- 
sonal discussions. 

When  our  government  was  on  the  verge 
of  a war  with  Great  Britain  in  consequence 
of  the  frontier  troubles,  during  the  Patriot 
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rebellion,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
having  been  seriously  complicated  by  the 
arrest  and  indictment  of  M’Leod  on  a charge 
of  murder,  the  difficulty  became  greatly  ex- 
asperated by  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  ministers  to  comprehend  the  structure  of 
our  complex  form  of  government.  M4Leod 
had  been  arrested  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Seward 
declared  his  determination  to  hold  him  for 
trial.  He  was  charged  with  having  vio- 
lated a law  of  the  State,  and  must  be  brought 
to  trial  on  that  charge.  President  Tyler 
sought  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, then  Attorney-General,  visited  Al- 
bany to  confer  with  Governor  Seward. 
Meantime  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Fox, 
inspired  by  the  imperial  government,  was 
pressing  in  his  demands  for  the  uncon- 
ditional release  of  M‘Leod.  Mr.  Seward, 
with  a just  appreciation  of  his  authority  as 
the  executive  of  the  State,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  discharge  the  prisoner.  He  should 
have  an  impartial  trial,  and  be  discharged 
or  punished,  according  to  the  finding  of  the 
jury.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  En- 
gland and  along  the  Canadian  border ; and 
our  people  were  beginning  to  participate  in 
the  feeling  of  agitation  and  alarm.  About 
this  time  orders  came  out  to  the  admiral  in 
command  of  the  British  naval  forces  in 
North  America,  Lord  George  Seymour,  I think 
it  was,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  bom- 
bard Portland,  Boston,  or  New  York,  in  case 
M‘Leod  should  be  tried  for  his  life.  Gov- 
ernor Seward  persisted,  notwithstanding  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  earnest 
endeavors  of  the  Federal  government  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoner,  and  tho  trial  com- 
menced before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  Utica. 
The  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  a nephew  of  the  great 
Fox,  and  a man  of  pluck  and  determination, 
although  reserved  and  quiet  and  even  timid 
in  his  manner,  took  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising the  admiral  to  disobey  the  peremp- 
tory orders  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
M‘Leod  was  acquitted,  aud  I had  my  suspi- 
cions at  the  time  that  Fox  was  advised 
that  such  would  be  the  result,  aud  acted  ! 
in  accordance  with  that  information.  But 1 
anyway  the  thing  blew  over,  and  very  few 
of  our  countrymen  knew  at  the  time  how 
near  we  were  to  a bloody  collision  with  Great 
Britain. 

But  this  is  a digression.  My  purpose  was 
to  describe  a circumstance  that  will  tend  to 
illustrate  what  I have  been  saying  in  re- 
spect to  the  fertility  and  general  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Cushing. 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its  height, 
and  many  well-informed  men  had  strong 
apprehensions  that  Governor  Seward’s  de- 
termination to  assert  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  New  York  would  pre- 
cipitate a war,  it  became  necessary  for  me,  as 
correspondent  of  the  Herald , to  present  the 


circumstances  of  the  case,  and  forecast  the 
result,  keeping  probabilities  in  view.  I ac- 
cordingly called  upon  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew 
every  thing,  on  all  subjects,  and  who  was 
specially  kind  in  furnishing  me  information 
and  suggestions.  He  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged, and  advised  me  to  see  Mr.  Cushing, 
who,  he  said,  wras  alw  ays  good  authority. 

I found  the  gentleman  busy,  as  usual,  for 
he  was  never  idle,  but  he  cheerfully  gave  me 
his  attention.  He  commenced  talking  in  an 
instructive  and  luminous  manner,  I mean- 
time taking  notes  of  what  he  said,  intend- 
ing to  write  my  letter  at  leisure*  But  I soon 
found  he  was  giving  me  material  enough  for 
a pamphlet,  instead  of  a communication  to 
a newspaper  of  the  ordinary  length.  So  I 
begged  him  to  note  down  his  suggestions 
and  arguments.  This  he  did,  writing  with 
great  rapidity  for  more  than  an  hour.  It 
was  a thorough  exposition  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, succinctly  and  forcibly  done.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  central  government  and 
municipalities  or  States  were  clearly  de- 
scribed, each  being  shown  to  be  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere,  and  the  inability  of 
the  Federal  government  to  coerce  a sov- 
ereign State  was  so  demonstrated  that  the 
most  muddled  - headed  Englishman  who 
should  carefully  read  tho  article  would  no 
longer  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  And 
he  wound  up  the  paper  with  a historical  an- 
ecdote so  apposite  and  snug-fitting  as  to 
: make  au  admirable  coping  to  the  structure. 
It  was  to  the  following  effect:  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  embassador  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  arrested  by  his  tailor  for  debt 
and  throvrn  into  a sponging-house.  When 
the  news  reached  St.  Petersburg  the  czar 
flew  into  a passion,  and  immediately  wrote 
to  London  demanding  that  the  tailor,  the 
bailiff  who  made  the  arrest,  aud  the  judge 
who  granted  the  writ,  and  every  body  else 
concerned  in  the  affair,  should  be  gibbeted 
without  delay.  The  queen  laid  the  matter 
before  Parliament  and  recommended  imme- 
diate action  in  the  premises.  A law  was 
promptly  enacted  making  it  a felony  to 
molest  the  representative  of  a foreign  pow- 
1 er  on  a question  of  debt.  And  Queen  Anne 
wrote  Peter  a letter  with  her  own  hand,  re- 
citing what  had  been  done  by  Parliament, 
inclosing  a copy  of  the  act,  and  stating  that 
the  law^s  were  supreme  iu  England,  and  that 
the  sovereign  had  no  power  to  violate  a law 
of  the  realm.  The  great  Russian  was  placa- 
ted, and  that  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  act  of  a national  legislature  making  the 
person  of  a representative  of  a foreign  power 
sacred. 

When  the  letter  came  back  in  the  Herald 
a couple  of  days  thereafter  it  attracted  much 
attention,  and  I received  no  end  of  compli- 
ments for  the  intelligence  and  ability  dis- 
played therein.  Mr.  Gales,  of  the  National 
Intelligencer , one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
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forcible  writers  and  accomplished  publicists 
in  the  country,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
beauty  and  appositeness  of  the  article.  He 
had  never  seen  such  a comprehensive  and 
compact  exposition  of  the  question.  He  had 
no  idea  I had  devoted  so  much  study  and  re- 
flection to  the  subject  as  the  letter  evinced. 
This  was  sufficiently  embarrassing,  for  no 
one  but  a Bohemian  could  at  that  time  safe- 
ly avow  any  connection  with  the  New  York 
Herald , and  to  disclaim  the  authorship  of 
the  communication  might  be  an  indiscre- 
tion. Still  I felt  obliged  to  tell  the  truth 
to  Mr.  Gales,  he  of  course  pledging  himself 
to  keep  it  secret. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  I sent  the 
communication  to  the  Herald  in  Mr.  Cush- 
ing’s handwriting — a peculiar  one,  easily 
identified — and  a knavish  printer  stole  it 
from  the  office  and  gave  the  manuscript  to 
Colonel  Webb,  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer . 
The  colonel,  always  a warm  partisan,  and 
bitterly  opposing  Mr.  Tyler  and  every  body 
connected  with  him,  charged  Mr.  Cushing 
with  being  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Herald . I was  awkwardly  placed, 
but  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  Colonel 
Webb’s  generosity  was  never  made  in  vain, 
I laid  the  case  before  him,  and  soon  return- 
ed Mr.  Cushing  his  manuscript. 

THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  most  creditable  things  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Congress,  a transaction  in  which 
party  feeling  and  party  advantages  were 
wholly  subordinated  to  a patriotic  impulse — 
a determination  to  avert  a war  with  Great 
Britain,  declared  by  conspicuous  public  men 
to  be  inevitable — took  place  early  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Polk.  In  his  inangural 
address  the  President,  acting  under  the  ma- 
lign influences  that  had  procured  his  nomi- 
nation at  Baltimore,  had  insisted  upon  our 
right  to  the  territorial  line  in  the  Northwest 
of  54  degrees  and  40  minutes,  declaring  our 
title  to  be  indisputable.  This  aroused  a 
strong  feeling  of  indignation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  response  to  the  American  President 
coming  back  in  tones  of  thunder.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  was  a very  diffi- 
cult one.  Fifty-four  forty  had  been  the  cry  in 
the  Presidential  campaign.  Old  Mr.  Ritch- 
ie was  still  echoing  this  cry  in  the  Union , 
and  the  great  body  of  the  Democracy,  led  by 
General  Cass,  was  in  favor  of  extreme  meas- 
ures. During  the  recess  of  Congress  in  the 
summer  of  1845  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  reopened  the  negotiation  on  the 
boundary  question,  proposing  the  line  of 
latitude  forty-nine  to  the  ocean.  This  offer 
was  rejected.  Meantime  a strong  feeling 
had  been  aroused  in  the  country,  the  Democ- 
racy generally  supporting  the  extreme  ter- 
ritorial pretensions  of  the  government.  The 
President,  in  his  annual  message,  recom- 
mended strong  measures  to  maintain  our 


title,  the  delivery  of  the  notice  terminating 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  country  by  Brit- 
ish and  American  citizens  being  one  of  them. 
This  exciting  question  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  and  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  our  history  the  national  legislature 
took  the  management  of  a diplomatic  mat- 
ter into  its  own  hands,  and  exercising  prac- 
tically a function  pertaining  to  the  execu- 
tive, settled  a controversy  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  himself  unable  to  manage. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Polk  in  Congress  were 
divided  on  the  question.  The  fifty-four-fbr- 
ties,  claiming  to  speak  for  the  administration, 
insisted  that  the  Democratic  party  was  plant- 
ed on  that  line,  and  that  without  treachery 
our  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  could  not 
be  abandoned.  Mr.  Haywood,  a Sen  ator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  an  intimate  personal  as 
well  as  political  friend  of  Mr.  Polk,  under- 
took to  show  that  the  President  was  not  so 
far  committed  against  the  line  of  forty-nine 
that  he  could  not  form  a treaty  upon  it. 
There  was  an  animated  and  acrimonious  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Han- 
negan,  of  Indiana,  denouncing  the  conduct 
of  the  President  as  treacherous  and  infa- 
mous, if  Mr.  Haywood  correctly  expounded 
his  views  and  sentiments.  At  this  juncture 
Congress  interposed,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  President,  and  settled  the  question.  Dis- 
carding all  party  considerations,  and  moved 
solely  by  a patriotic  determination  to  save 
the  country  from  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
great  men  of  the  Senate  combined  together. 
It  was  agreed  that  Colonel  Benton  should 
take  the  laboring  oar,  and  gentlemen  sym- 
pathizing with  him  in  this  supreme  exi- 
gency volunteered  their  assistance  in  gath- 
ering such  information  as  should  enable 
him  to  elucidate  the  question,  and  demon- 
strate that  the  true  boundary  of  the  two 
countries  lay  on  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude.  Mr.  Evans  wrote  to 
Timothy  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  the  emi- 
nent historian  and  statistician,  and  Mr. 
Webster  furnished  important  geographical 
information.  All  the  facts  obtained  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Benton.  He 
was  a man  of  vast  research  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  he  availed  himself  of  all  the 
intelligence  of  his  associates.  He  was  in- 
spired, too,  by  his  personal  hostility  to  Gen- 
eral Cass  and  those  who  co-operated  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  embroil  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  result  was  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  life.  He  analyzed  and 
illuminated  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  clearly 
demonstrating  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  of 
the  ultraists  that  fifty-four  forty  was  the 
true  boundary,  and  justified  the  course  of 
the  administration  in  negotiating  a treaty 
on  that  line.  The  question  was  settled,  the 
country  tranqnili zed,  and  the  people  rejoiced 
in  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
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Meeting  Colonel  Benton  on  the  Avenue, 
soon  after  the  delivery  of  his  great  speech,  I 
told  him  I wished  to  make  my  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  instruction  and  satisfaction  I 
had  derived  from  reading  that  extraordinary 
production.  The  old  gentleman  strutted  and 
swelled  like  an  exaggerated  turkey-cock. 

“ Did  you  like  it,  Sir  ? did  you  like  it  t" 
he  inquired,  with  supreme  self-complacency. 

“That  word  don’t  express  my  feelings  at 
all,"  I replied.  “ The  speech  was  an  illumi- 
nation to  me.  A year’s  reading  would  not 
have  supplied  me  with  the  information 
which  was  contained  in  your  exposition  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  You  exhausted  the 
subject,  Sir,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  either  side.” 

“You  take  so  much  interest  in  this 
matter,  Sir,"  he  answered,  “that  I should 
like  to  illustrate  two  or  three  points  that  I 
had  time  merely  to  glance  at  in  the  Senate. 
Come  and  see  me,  and  I will  make  every 
thing  plain  to  you.” 

“Pray  tell  me,  colonel,  what  you  meant 
when  you  spoke  of  cutting  General  Cass  for 
the  simples." 

“ Did  you  not  understand  that,  Sir  ? The 
term  has  a local  signification.  In  my  State 
horses  are  often  afflicted  with  a disease 
known  as  the  simples.  It  is  something  like 
the  blind  staggers.  The  suffering  animal 
loses  control  of  himself,  reeling  about  under 
the  influence  of  the  malady,  and  unless 
speedily  relieved,  dies  after  a short  time. 
Taken  in  the  early  stage  of  the  attack,  a 
vein  judiciously  opened  in  the  mouth  or 
neck  will  generally  restore  the  creature. 
Then  we  have  another  horse  distemper, 
known  as  the  big  head . It  prostrates  the 
animal  at  once,  and  is  generally  fatal.  The 
head  swells  to  twice  the  usual  size,  blind- 
ness frequently  ensues,  and  recovery  rarely 
takes  place.  A few  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  the  horse  has  been  saved  by  a des- 
perate remedy.  When  in  the  last  extremity 
a charge  of  powder  is  fired  into  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  he  is  killed  or  cured  at  once. 
Generally  the  horse  dies,  but  there  are  said 
to  have  been  instances  where  the  creature 
has  been  saved.  Now  if  I had  not  cured 
Cass  by  cutting  him  for  the  simples,  by 
Jove,  Sir,  I would  have  shot  him  for  the  big 
head." 

ONE  QUIET  EPISODE. 

THEY  had  been  waiting  for  her  all  the 
evening;  tea  had  been  ignored  alto- 
gether in  the  general  anxiety,  and  at  last 
they  had  settled  down  round  the  fire.  Tom 
absorbed  in  a book  as  usual,  and  conse- 
quently oblivious  to  surroundings;  Letty 
half  kneeling,  half  sitting,  on  the  hearth- 
rug ; Norah  in  her  father’s  chair,  knitting 
in  defiance  of  suspense  and  the  dimness  of 
the  fire-light.  The  good  mother  was  in  the 


kitchen  superintending  the  preparation  of 
some  marvelous  tea-cakes. 

They  had  settled  down  thus,  because  it 
seemed  the  best  plan.  It  was  no  use 
“fidgeting,"  Norah  said,  discreetly.  She 
would  come,  of  course ; she  had  promised  to 
come,  and  she  never  broke  her  word  in  her 
life.  “ She”  meant  Jenny  Galloway. 

“ Never  broke  her  word  in  her  life !”  said 
Letty,  after  pondering  the  matter  over. 
“That  was  what  yon  said,  Norah.  Don’t 
you  mean  that  you  never  knew  her  to  break 
her  word  f ” 

“ No,"  answered  Norah,  decidedly.  Norah 
was  decided,  just  as  Letty  was  thoughtful 
and  conscientious.  “No;  I mean  what  I 
say.  She  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  could, no 
more  break  her  word  than  she  could  be 
glaringly  dishonest  in  a great  matter.  You 
don’t  know  her,  you  see,  and  I do.  She 
was  pupil-teacher  at  Miss  Fell’s  for  five 
years — all  the  time  I was  there ; and  in  the 
worst  of  her  troubles — and  she  had  plenty, 
I can  tell  you — she  never  did  one  thing,  no, 
not  one  thing,  that  could  lead  one  to  believe 
she  could  ever  falter  in  doing  what  was 
right.  She  was  only  fourteen,  too,  when 
her  father  died,  and  she  came  to  school  to 
be  a drudge  for  Miss  Fell ; but  she  was  just 
as  bright  and  quick-witted  and  industrious 
then  as  she  is  to-day,  and  the  way  she  man- 
aged all  those  troublesome  children  was  a 
positive  miracle." 

Just  at  this  moment  Tom  rather  incom- 
prehensibly roused  himself  and  looked  up 
from  his  book — incomprehensibly,  because 
it  was  so  seldom  that  any  thing  had  power 
to  rouse  him  when  he  was  reading. 

“ Who  is  it  you  are  talking  about  f”  he 
asked,  in  his  usual  absent  fashion,  his  del- 
icate, intellectual,  unhealthy  face  looking 
scarcely  half  awake  even  while  he  spoke. 

“ Jenny  Galloway,”  answered  Norah,  “ the 
young  lady  who  is  coming  here  to-night  to 
pay  me  a visit  before  she  is  married.  We 
have  been  talking  about  her  all  day,  only 
I suppose  you  have  not  heard  ns." 

“ I dare  say  not,”  he  said,  and  turning  to 
his  book  again,  heard  nothing,  saw  nothing, 
and  forgot  himself  and  the  world  so  utterly 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes  Jenny 
Galloway  was  as  much  of  a myth  to  him  as 
before. 

It  was  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  this  that 
the  cab  which  brought  her  rattled  up  to 
the  door,  and  Norah,  rushing  out  of  the  room 
with  very  unusual  enthusiasm,  met  her 
guest  with  open  arms,  creating  quite  a lit- 
tle excitement  thereby  in  the  narrow  hall. 
Letty  was  quite  bewildered,  it  was  so  unlike 
Norah  to  be  enthusiastic — it  was  so  unlike 
her,  in  fact,  to  be  any  thing  but  sensible  and 
decided  and  cool ; and  here  she  was  with  her 
face  absolutely  on  fire  with  joy,  fairly  drag- 
ging the  new  arrival  into  their  midst. 

And  seeing  this  new  arrival,  Letty  was 
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bewildered  again.  She  had  been  quite  sure 
of  seeing  a soft-voiced,  quiet  little  creature 
with  a saintly  face — the  sort  of  woman  peo- 
ple would  be  likely  to  invest  with  poetic 
attributes;  but  this  Jenny  Galloway  of 
Norali’8,  who  entered  amidst  a pleasant  bus- 
tle, half  held  in  Norah’s  arms  and  laughing 
in  a ringing,  high-pitched,  joyous  fashion 
— well,  the  truth  was,  Letty  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  she  was  too  thorough  a girl, 
and  too  bright  and  commonplace,  to  look 
saintly  in  the  least.  She  was  rather  tall, 
and  very  supple  of  figure ; her  face  was  soft 
and  round,  and  even  a trifle  babyish ; and 
her  upcurled  lashes  gave  her  big  hazel-brown 
eyes  an  innocent,  surprised  air.  And  some- 
hqw  or  other — so  Letty  decided — though 
she  was  by  no  means  pretty,  she  was  lov- 
able and  attractive  from  head  to  foot.  She 
thought  this  even  at  first  when  the  girl,  set- 
ting aside  the  ceremony  of  their  introduc- 
tion, stooped  down  and  kissed  her,  and  shook 
hands  unaffectedly  w ith  poor  sensitive,  awk- 
ward Tom  ; but  ten  minutes  later  she  began 
to  comprehend  dimly  how  it  was  thatNorah 
appeared  so  infatuated.  She  was  so  honest- 
ly unsophisticated,  and  seemed  so  ready  to 
enjoy  herself  with  naive  if  rather  unceremo- 
nious heartiness.  Indeed,  when,  having 
been  up  stairs  to  remove  her  things,  she 
came  down  without  her  hat,  and  slipped 
down  upon  the  hearth-rug,  nestling  up  to 
Norah  with  her  eyes  all  alight,  chatting 
and  laughing  like  a talkative  child  let  loose 
from  school,  Letty  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing if  she  really  was  twenty  years  old,  as 
she  had  heard. 

“I  wonder  how  it  is  that  I have  never 
seen  a girl  like  her  in  all  my  life  before,” 
she  said  to  herself,  after  looking  on  with 
secret  admiration  for  a while.  “ What  pret- 
ty hair  she  has ! And  howr  unlike  a woman 
she  seems!  and  how  fond  of  her  the  lover 
Norah  spoke  .of  must  be!  I am  sure  I 
should  be  fond  of  her  myself  if  I was  a gen- 
tleman.” 

It  seemed  quite  a natural  thing  that  every 
one  should  like  her,  and  that  she  should  be 
installed  prime  favorite  at  once.  The  good 
mother,  coming  in  warm  from  the  kitchen 
and  the  tea-cakes,  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
once  in  a motherly  style,  and  was  rendered 
quite  happy  by  the  hearty,  girlish  way  in 
which  the  said  tea-cakes  were  praised  and 
appreciated.  Even  Tom  w’as  wakened  up  a 
little,  and  chancing  to  glance  up  once,  found 
bis  attention  arrested  by  the  careless,  com- 
fortable grace  of  the  figure  on  the  hearth- 
rug near  Norah.  He  noticed  the  pretty  hair, 
too,  just  as  Letty  had  done:  it  was  pretty! 
hair,  soft  and  thick,  and  massed  up  in  a 
great  loose  curly  knot,  like  the  wondrous 
graceful  knots  on  the  heads  of  Greek  god- 
desses ; but  Jeuny  Galloway’s  face  had  uot  a 
Greek,  or  even  a tolerably  regular,  feature  to 
boast  of.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  of  his  life 


before  he  had  never  looked  at  a woman  as 
he  looked  at  Jenny  Galloway  that  night. 
He  had  always  been  too  studious  to  care  for 
women ; and  besides  this,  his  studious  hab- 
its had  worked  upon  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution,  and  made  him  almost  an  in- 
valid. So  he  hod  been  shut  out  from  the 
world  through  all  his  manhood,  and  the 
sight  of  such  a woman  as  Jenny  was  a be- 
wildering novelty  to  him.  Before  the  even- 
ing was  half  over  he  began  to  discover  that 
though  her  ringing  laugh  disturbed  him  aud 
prevented  his  reading,  he  did  not  exactly 
object  to  hearing  it ; in  fact,  it  was  actually 
pleosaut.  He  liked  to  look  at  her  too ; and 
though  he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact, 
he  looked  at  her  with  absent-minded  admi- 
ration of  her  every  peculiarity.  Her  small 
turned-up  nose,  her  dimples,  her  wide  but 
nicely  curved  red  lips,  her  unclossical  chin, 
and  her  lovely  upcurled  lashes,  were  each 
charming  alike  to  his  ignorant  and  unaccus- 
tomed eyes.  He  had  never  seen  an  ortho- 
dox beauty,  so  he  was  not  fastidious ; and 
besides,  as  I have  said  before,  the  girl  really 
was  attractive  in  defiance  of  her  imperfect 
style. 

When  she  bade  him  good-night  before  re- 
tiring she  upset  his  equilibrium  altogether 
with  the  mere  touch  of  her  soft,  heartily 
graspiug  young  hand;  and  after  she  had 
gone  out  of  the  room  with  the  girls  he 
could  not  return  to  his  studies  at  all,  but 
sat  poring  over  his  book  without  being  in 
the  least  conscious  of  what  he  wus  reading. 
Indeed,  his  usually  quiet  face  wore  so  dis- 
turbed and  uncertain  an  expression  that  the 
good  mother,  always  on  the  alert,  looking 
up  from  her  darning  of  stockings,  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  at  once  laid  his 
perturbation  to  the  merry  chatter  of  the 
girls. 

“ They  have  been  too  noisy  for  you,  my 
dear,”  she  said,  regretfully.  This  silent 
only  son  of  hers  she  regarded  quite  in  the 
light  of  the  figurative  ewe  lamb,  the  more 
so  because  his  ill  health  made  him  so  great 
an  anxiety  to  her  mother  heart.  “I  am 
afraid  they  have  annoyed  you;  but  girls 
will  be  girls,  you  know ; and  this  friend  of 
Norah’s  seems  such  a bright,  lively  young 
creature.” 

He  gave  a little  start  at  the  sound  of  her 
sweet,  deprecating  voice,  and  then  recover- 
ing himself,  closed  his  book  and  stood  up, 
stretching  his  long  limbs — a pale,  over- 
worked young  man,  with  an  actually  geutle 
face,  and  a mouth  too  sweet  aud  feminine 
not  to  be  a dangerous  feature  in  a man 
whose  chief  experience  of  the  world  had 
lain  wTitliin  four  walls. 

“The  gills,”  he  repeated,  abstractedly: 
“ Norah’s  friend.  No,  I don’t  think  they  dis- 
turbed me,  or — or  at  least — I should  say  it 
mattered  very  little.” 

“ You  shall  have  a fire  in  your  own  room  to- 
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morrow  night,”  said  his  mother.  “ It  would  Catching  glimpses  of  her  from  day  to  day, 
be  a pity  to  check  their  enjoyment,  dear.  I and  sharing  with  the  rest  in  his  silent,  re- 
never  saw  Norah  enjoy  herself  so  heartily  as  strained  manner  the  influence  of  her  light- 
she  seemed  to  this  evening.  It  is  so  unlike  hearted,  innocent  joyousness,  poor  absent- 
Norah  to  be  excitable  like  other  girls.  Yes,  minded  Tom  Grahame  found  his  studies  se- 
you  shall  have  a fire  up  stairs  to-morrow.”  riously  interrupted.  It  was  useless  to  retire 
“Thank  you,”  he  answered,  a trifle  hesi-  to  his  room:  one  merry  laugh  would  rouse 
tatingly ; and  as  he  said  it  a faint  color  him  strangely,  even  if  for  a few  minutes  he 
showed  itself  on  his  thin  cheek.  had  managed  to  fix  his  attention  upon  his 

And  in  the  mean  time,  up  stairs  in  one  of  books,  and  five  minutes  after  such  a sound 
the  tiny  bedrooms,  Jenny  and  Norah  were  had  fallen  upon  his  ear  he  would  wake  up 
discussing  the  future,  as  they  crooned  to-  to  discover  that  he  wTas  listening  for  a repe- 
gether,  in  true  girl  fashion,  over  the  fire.  tition  of  it,  and  had  forgotten  all  else.  He 
“ Are  you  happy  t”  said  Norah,  half  won-  never  asked  himself  why  this  was.  Two 
deringly.  “ Are  you  quite  happy  f It  seems  weeks  after  the  girl’s  arrival  he  was  quite 
such  a queer  thing  to  think  that  you  are  go-  as  unconscious  of  the  intensity  of  his  own 
ing  to  be  married,  and  have  had  a romance,  admiration  for  her  as  he  had  been  the  first 
just  like  the  people  in  books.  Is  it  as  nice  night  he  watched  her  as  she  nestled  on  the 
as  you  thought  it  would  be,  Jenny  t”  hearth-rug  close  to  Norah’s  side,  the  light  of 

“ It  is  a great  deal  nicer,”  answered  Jenny,  the  fire  touching  her  hair, 
with  pretty  frankness,  “because  it  is  more  He  had  never  thought  again  of  Norah’s 
real.  In  the  books,  you  know,  every  thing  ! reference  to  her  approaching  marriage,  and 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  an  end  after  the  I though  he  had  observed  once  or  twico 
wedding,  but  we — Robert  and  I — look  for-  i that  his  mother  accompanied  the  two  girls 
ward  to  being  happy  together  all  our  lives,  on  mysterious  shopping  expeditions,  which 
until  we  grow  old  and  die.  And  it  is  the  = seemed  to  occupy  much  attention  and  give 
being  happy  together,  Norah,  that  makes  it ! rise  to  grave  consultations,  he  knew  nothing 
all  seem  so  beautiful.  I had  quite  made  up  j of  what  their  object  might  be.  The  fact 
my  mind,  you  see,  to  being  a teacher  all  my  , was  that  the  simple  bridal  outfit  was  tho 
days,  and  when  I fell  in  love  with  Robert,  matter  under  deliberation,  and  the  good 
and  Robert  fell  in  love  with  me,  it  made  mo  ; mother,  ruled  by  the  gentle  instinct  of  ma- 
happier  than  it  would  have  made  most  peo-  j temity,  was  as  deeply  interested  in  its  small 
pie,  because  I had  nothing  before,  and  after  ! economies  as  if  she  had  been  managing  the 
that  it  seemed  as  if  I had  every  thing — all  affair  for  a daughter  of  her  own.  But  of 
at  once,  you  may  say.”  this  the  young  man  knew  nothing,  and  no 

“ But,”  said  Norah,  reflectively,  “ if  this  one  thought  of  telling  him.  It  would  have 
had  never  happened,  would  you  have  been 
happy  always  alone  at  Miss  Fell’s  ?” 

“ I would  have  tried  to  be,”  said  Jenny, 
her  bright  face  falling  somewhat;  “and 
when  one  tries  honestly  one  can  hardly  fail,  to  regard  Norah’s  favorite  with  a nervous, 
But  oh,  Norah” — with  a sudden  subtle  soft-  secret  admiration.  In  time  the  mere  sight 
ening  of  both  voice  and  eyes — “ since  the  of  her  thrilled  him  to  his  finger  ends,  and 
very  first  night  when  Robert  kissed  me  and  the  sound  of  her  voice,  when  she  re-entered 
said,  ‘ Is  this  my  wife  V and  I answered,  ‘Yes,’  the  room  after  having  been  absent  for  a 
I have  never  said  my  prayers  once  without  while,  set  his  heart  beating, 
thanking  God  for  him.”  “ Don’t  let  me  interrupt  you,”  she  would 

It  was  not  a rich  man  she  was  going  to  say,  coming  in  sometimes  when  he  was  pre- 
marry : he  was  only  a poor  young  drawing-  tending  to  read ; “ I’m  only  going  to  write  a 
master,  this  Robert  to  whom  she  was  so  will-  letter.”  And  then  when  she  sat  down,  and 
ing  to  render  up  her  whole  existence.  There  drawing  ink  and  paper  toward  her,  began  to 
was  plenty  of  hard  work  before  her,  and  per- 1 write  one  of  Robert’s  letters  quite  uncon- 
haps  something  of  privation;  many  small  sciously,  he  would  sit  opposite  in  an  agony  of 
economies  and  much  self-denial ; but  poor  sensitive  watchfulness,  taking  in  the  bright. 
pTetty  Jenny  Galloway  was  quite  happy  in  charm  of  her  innocent,  self-possessed  face,  and 
her  prospect  of  facing  them  for  Robert’s  making  notes  of  every  peculiarity  in  spite  of 
sake.  A small  household  in  which  she  could  j himself,  from  the  shadow  of  the  thick  brown 
reign  supreme  as  the  mistress  of  Robert’s  j lashes  to  the  simple  dress  and  the  round,  long, 
heart  and  life  would  hold  quite  enough  of  j white  throat  with  the  strip  of  black  velvet 
bliss  to  seem  restful  and  fair  to  her  simple  , about  it.  They  rarely  talked  to  each  other, 
mind.  Only  give  her  life  to  Robert  and  though  Jenny  liked  and  admired  him  very 
Robert’s  to  her,  and  she  was  unselfish  and  much,  sheerly  because  she  was  so  generously 
tender  enough  to  take  the  two  threads  of  fond  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  thought 
existence  into  her  loving  young  hands,  and  he  was  quiet,  and  worked  too  hard,  and  she 
weave  them  from  heart  to  heart  into  a cord  felt  somewhat  drawn  toward  him  because  he 
bright  to  see  and  firm  to  depend  upon.  was  so  pale,  and  his  mother  had  said  he  was 
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been  such  incongruous  nonsense  to  imagine 
that  Tom  cared  to  hear  bridal  outfits  dis- 
cussed. So  Tom,  looking  on  from  his  ap- 
parent stronghold  of  preoccupation,  began 
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so  delicate,  and  bo  her  manner  gained  an  ad* 
ditional  touch  of  warmth  from  her  pity. 

“ You  have  a dreadful  cough/7  she  said  to 
him,  with  naive  concern,  stopping  in  her  run 
down  the  stairs  just  as  lie  was  going  out  one 
foggy  night.  “ I am  sure  you  oughtn’t  to  go 
into  the  damp  air  without  something  round 
your  throat.  Stop  a moment,  and  I will  run 
up  to  my  room  and  bring  you  a woolen  muf- 
fler I have  in  my  trunk.77 

She  did  not  wait  for  his  reply,  but  turned 
round,  and  was  half-way  up  the  staircase  be- 
fore he  could  speak.  And  she  came  down 
again  just  as  quickly  with  the  woolen  muf- 
fler in  her  hands. 

“ There !”  she  said.  “ You  see,  if  you  fold 
this  round  your  throat,  it  will  protect  it.  It 
used  to  be  poor  papa’s ; he  was  consumpt — 77 
She  had  been  going  to  say  “ consumptive/7 
but  stopped.  “ He  was  very  delicate/7  she 
added. 

It  was  not  a romantic  sort  of  thing  to  look 
at,  the  woolen  muffler,  but  it  was  a very  dan- 
gerous thing  for  Tom  Grahame,  and  when  he 
took  it  from  the  friendly  young  hands,  and 
began  to  try  to  put  it  on,  with  Jenny  stand- 
ing near,  under  the  hall  lamp,  he  was  so 
nervous  and  excited  that  he  was  quite  clum- 
sy about  it.  And  Jenny  seeing  this,  and  being 
so  accustomed  to  wait  on  people  and  offer 
assistance  upon  all  occasions,  volunteered 
to  help  him,  quite  forgetting,  in  her  warm- 
hearted interest,  that  it  was  Norah’s  broth- 
er, instead  of  Norah,  she  was  talking  to. 

“ Oh  dear  !77  she  said,  in  some  consterna- 
tion at  his  awkwardness;  “that  isn’t  the 
way.  Let  me  help  you.77  And  she  rear- 
ranged the  refractory  folds  and  ends  with 
the  merest  touches  in  the  world. 

But  thq  next  instant  all  at  once  she  start- 
ed and  looked  up  with  half-questioning,  half- 
frightened  eyes.  As  her  head  had  been  bent 
she  had  felt  something  brush  against  her 
hair,  ever  so  lightly  and  ever  so  swiftly,  but 
she  felt  it,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  sure 
she  had  felt  that  Tom  Grahame  stooped  for 
just  one  second.  And  when  sho  started  and 
looked  up  she  saw  that  he  seemed  oddly  ex- 
cited, and  also  that  he  faltered  miserably 
instead  of  returning  her  gaze.  Still  he  did 
not  speak,  and  how  could  she  accuse  him ; 
and  puzzled  as  she  was,  what  could  she  ac- 
cuse him  of  T though  for  one  brief  moment 
she  had  been  almost  certain  that  his  lips  had 
touched  her  hair.  She  drew  back  a little, 
coloring  scarlet. 

“ It  is  right  now/7  she  said. 

“Thank  you/7  he  answered;  “you  are 
very  good.  Will  you  tell  my  mother  that  I 
shall  not  be  in  until  late  f Good-night,  Miss 
Jenny.”  And  the  next  minute  she  was  left 
standing  alone,  and  the  door  had  closed  upon 
him. 

In  the  intensity  of  her  bewilderment  she 
actually  put  her  hands  up  to  her  eyes  and 
rubbed  them. 


“ I can’t  believe  it,”  she  said ; “ and  yet 
for  a minute  I was  so  sure  that  I was  quite 
angry.  But  then  he  is  the  last  person  in  the 
w’orld  likely  to  do  such  a fool  ish , unkind  thing. 
Oh  dear,  no ; I must  be  mistaken.”  And  she 
went  into  the  parlor,  humming  a little  song 
Robert  was  fond  of,  just  at  the  very  time 
poor  excited,  wretched,  yet  happy  Tom 
Grahame  was  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street,  thrilled  to  his  very  heart  by  the 
memory  of  his  mad  and  uncontrollable  au- 
dacity. 

It  was  so  unlike  him  to  have  done  such  a 
thing  that  by  the  time  they  met  again  Jenny 
had  quite  banished  from  her  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  his  guilt,  and  accordingly  met  him 
without  any  embarrassment.  It  seemed  far 
more  probable  that  she  herself  had  been  mis- 
taken than  that  this  silent,  awkward  young 
man  should  have  suddenly  lost  possession 
of  his  senses. 

But  the  next  morning  an  event  before  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  this  quiet  family 
occurred.  As  Norah  was  going  out  of  the 
parlor  after  breakfast  Tom  called  her  back, 
and  having  called  her  back,  began  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  for  something  or  other. 

“I  have  got  some — some  tickets  for  the 
theatre  here,  Norah,”  he  said,  blushing  quite 
painfully,  poor  fellow,  in  his  efforts  to  speak 
indifferently.  “ I — I thought  that  perhape 
you  would  like  me  to  take  you  and  Miss  Jen- 
ny while  this  London  company  is  performing. 
The  acting  is  worth  going  to  see,  I hear; 
and — and  so”  (with  a desperate  attempt  at 
calmness)— “ there  are  the  tickets ;”  and  he 
laid  them  on  the  table. 

In  her  astonishment  Norah’s  eyes  opened 
to  their  widest  extent.  “ Why,  Tom !”  she 
exclaimed,  “ what  a strange  thing  for  you  to 
do !”  And  then,  seeing  his  nervous  face,  she 
added,  quickly,  “ But  it  is  very  kind  of  you, 
dear,  and  I know  Jenny  will  be  delighted, 
for  she  was  only  saying  to  me  last  night  that 
she  had  never  been  to  the  theatre  in  her  life. 
I will  go  tell  her  about  it ; and  thank  you, 
dear.  But  perhaps,”  suggestively,  “ you  had 
better  put  the  tickets  in  your  pocket  again, 
as  you  are  going  to  take  us.” 

If  the  unromantic  woolen  muffler  had  been 
a dangerous  sort  of  thing,  Jenny’s  delighted 
face  and  open  rejoicings  were  doubly  dan- 
gerous when  sho  ran  into  the  room  shortly 
afterward  to  give  thanks  and  accept  the  un- 
expected offer.  To  most  girls  of  her  age  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  evening  in  the  least 
fashionable  part  of  the  theatre  would  not 
have  been  an  especially  exciting  one,  but  to 
poor  pretty,  unexacting  Jenny  Galloway, 
who  was  so  easily  pleased,  and  to  whom  the 
smallest  of  pleasures  was  a novelty,  it  was 
quite  an  era.  It  never  occurred  to  her  for  an 
instant  that  she  was  unnecessarily  thankful, 
and  that  her  escort’s  enjoyment  was  likely 
to  be  enhanced  by  her  presence.  It  only 
Beemed  to  her  guileless  mind  that  this  studi- 
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ous,  fireside-loving  brother  of  Norah’s  must 
be  making  something  of  a sacrifice  in  giving 
np  one  of  his  quiet  evenings  for  the  sake  of 
three  girls.  So  she  came  down,  and  finding 
him  in  the  breakfast-room,  poured  out  such 
a pretty,  impulsive  gush  of  thanks  that  he 
was  quite  bewildered,  and  scarcely  knew  how 
to  reply  to  her. 

“ It  was  very  good  of  you  to  think  about 
it,”  she  said,  lifting  the  big,  sweet  eyes  to  his. 
u I am  sure  we  shall  all  enjoy  it,  and  it  will 
be  so  new  to  me.  I dare  say  Norah  told  you 
I had  never  been  in  a theatre.  I never  had 
any  one  to  take  me,  you  know,  when  I was 
at  Miss  Fell’s.” 

And  even  this  was  not  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  affair.  To  see  her,  when  night 
came,  in  such  a charming  state  of  excite- 
ment about  it ; to  see  her  bewitchingly  sim- 
ple out-door  costume ; to  see  her  innocent 
anxiety  lest  they  should  be  too  late  or  should 
fail  in  getting  seats ; to  hear  her  delightful- 
ly unsophisticated  queries;  and  having  lived 
through  this,  to  have  the  exquisite  pleasure 
of  piloting  her  through  the  crowded  streets, 
and  taking  entire  charge  of  her,  was  enough 
to  have  proved  hazardous  even  to  a more 
worldly-wise  and  less  susceptible  man  than 
Tom  Graham e.  To  him  the  evening's  ven- 
ture was  a desperate,  ecstatic  undertaking, 
feverishly  enjoyed,  and  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. If  she  had  only  known  what  irrepara- 
ble mischief  she  was  doing  that  night — poor 
bright,  simple-minded  Jenny  Galloway ! But 
she  never  even  guessed  at  the  truth,  and  so 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  present  happiness,  and  was  so 
merry  and  sweet-tempered,  and  so  ready  to 
laugh  at  the  poorest  of  jokes  or  let  the  tears 
gather  in  her  soft  eyes  at  the  most  ranting 
exhibition  of  sentiment,  that  she  was  a be- 
witching and  novel  entertainment  in  her- 
self. And  when,  the  evening  over,  they  re- 
turned home  together,  and  she,  standing  by 
the  fire  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  her 
cheeks  tinted,  and  her  soft  hair  a little  rough- 
ened, and  consequently  defiantly  lovely  and 
curly,  detailed  their  joint  experiences  to  Mrs. 
Graham e in  quite  a Hush  of  delight,  she  was 
enough  to  have  stirred  the  heart  of  a stoic 
or  a cynic,  or  any  one  else  equally  uncom- 
fortable. 

“ It  was  beautiful  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,”  she  said ; “ wasn't  it,  Norah  f wasn’t 
it,  Letty  T I couldn't  help  thinking  all  the 
time  how  Robert  would  have  enjoyed  it  if  he 
had  been  with  us.  And  but  for  Mr.  Tom  we 
should  never  have  gone.  I am  sure  I shall 
never  forget  it.” 

It  was  very  unwise  in  the  object  of  her 
gratitude  to  be  so  utterly  oblivious  to  that 
affectionate  mention  of  Robert,  but  Tom 
Grahame's  attention  was  too  fully  occupied 
with  the  speaker  herself.  He  leaned  on  the 
mantel,  listening  and  looking  on,  drinking 
in  every  tone  of  the  girl’s  voice  and  marking 


her  every  gesture  and  expression.  He  was 
not  sufficiently  self-possessed  to  make  gal- 
lant, fine  speeches  to  her;  it  would  never 
have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  that  he 
might  tell  her  this  was  the  happiest  evening 
he  had  spent  in  his  life ; but  he  knew  it  was 
the  happiest,  and,  knowing  it,  was  a new 
man. 

He  never  slept  at  all  that  night,  but  lay 
awake  thinking  excitedly  and  making  wild, 
blissful  plans  for  the  future.  He  was  un- 
conscious no  longer:  he  loved  this  girl, 
and  longed  to  win  her.  How  loving  she 
was ! how  inimitable ! how  fond  she  was  of 
Norah ! and  how  fond  all  of  them  were  of 
her ! If  he  could  only  make  her  love  him  as 
she  loved  Norah,  talk  to  him  as  she  talked 
to  Norah ! If  there  was  only  the  barest  pos- 
sibility that  at  some  future  period,  however 
far  away,  she  would  caress  him  with  one 
tithe  of  the  warmth  she  lavished  upon  No- 
rah ! And  then  he  pictured  to  himself  again 
the  bright  pleasure  in  the  eyes  that  had  been 
lifted  to  his  so  often  during  the  evening,  and 
tried  to  realize  again  the  light  touch  of  her 
hand  as  it  had  rested  on  his  sleeve  as  they 
made  their  way  through  the  streets  together. 
Oh ! to  have  her  always  in  the  house,  to  know 
that  she  would  be  there  to  greet  him  when 
he  came  in,  to  be  allowed  to  sit  and  watch 
her  as  she  moved  about  the  room  helping 
Norah  and  Letty  with  their  work,  or  stand- 
ing by  their  mother  talking  in  her  loving, 
appealing  fashion!  It  could  not  be  that 
such  perfect  bliss  could  fall  to  his  lot,  and 
yet  he  meant  to  fight  hard  for  it.  He  would 
not  wait  another  day  before  beginning  to  try 
to  win  her ; he  would  put  forth  all  his  pow- 
ers. He  could  scarcely  wait  until  the  morn- 
ing came,  in  his  restless  fear  lest  something 
should  come  between  him  and  his  new  hopes. 
And  the  next  day  he  began,  with  nervous 
trepidation  and  much  self-distrust,  but  with 
earnest  steadfastness  enough. 

There  was  not  an  hour  of  his  life  during 
the  weeks  following  which  was  not  an  anx- 
ious sacrifice  laid  at  her  unconscious  feet. 
He  tried  to  please  her  in  a hundred  ways, 
and  because  he  was  sure  he  succeeded  was 
fearfully  happy,  though  he  was  never  at  rest 
or  content. 

There  were  so  many  little  things  he  could 
do,  and,  in  her  kindly,  half-pitying  liking 
for  him,  she  was  so  ready  to  let  him  do 
them.  Perhaps  there  was  a letter  to  post 
(Robert’s  letters  always),  or  some  trifling 
commission  to  execute  in  town,  and  so  he 
gradually  gained  upon  her  warm,  unsus- 
pecting heart.  There  was  a pleasant  con- 
fidence established  between  them,  which 
made  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  she  should  ask  him  to  take  such 
commissions  in  charge.  Another  man  would 
have  learned  by  instinct  that  her  readiness 
to  rely  upon  him  was  too  unsentimental 
and  frank,  and  another  woman  would  in 
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all  probability  have  seen  that  the  sudden, 
subtle  change  in  his  manner  had  a mean- 
ing of  its  own ; but  his  heart  was  too  fall 
of  his  efforts  at  success,  and  hers  was  too 
utterly  free.  And  then,  again,  it  was  so 
incongruous  and  inconsistent  a thing  that 
he  should  be  roused  to  an  interest  in  any 
woman ; and  the  fact  of  his  being  a tyro  in 
the  school  of  such  tender  art  made  him  so 
reserved  and  silent  even  in  his  most  anx- 
ious moods  that  the  rest  of  the  household 
did  not  suspect  that  the  apparently  slight 
change  in  his  manner  implied  other  than  a 
simple  liking  for  their  guest. 

“ It  is  a wonderful  thing  for  Tom  to  be  so 
fond  of  a girl,  even  in  his  restrained,  quiet 
way,”  they  said  sometimes ; “ but  he  really 
must  be  fond  of  you,  Jenny.”  And  then  they 
would  forget  all  about  it,  and  go  on  talking 
about  Robert,  and  the  wedding  outfit,  and 
the  hundred  and  one  things  connected  with 
the  exciting  topic.  So,  if  the  awakening 
was  bitter  enough,  at  least  Tom  Grahame 
tasted  perfect  bliss  before  it  came  to  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  his  happiness. 
She  was  always  near,  and  that  itself  was 
happiness  enough.  She  was  so  fond  of  them 
all,  and  so  great  a favorite,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  showed  him  some  fresh  charm. 
To  come  down  to  breakfast  and  find  her  in 
the  room,  to  think  of  her  all  day,  and  re- 
turning at  night  to  see  her  again,  and  sit 
watching  her,  drinking  in  her  simple  sweet- 
ness— was  not  this  a fair  if  frail  foundation 
for  future  hope? 

But  inexperienced  and  unsuspecting  as 
she  was,  there  came  a time  when  Jenny  was 
somewhat  puzzled.  At  first  when  she  found 
T.om’s  eyes  following  her  about  the  room, 
and  resting  upon  her  wherever  she  was,  she 
used  to  smile  back  at  him  brightly,  feeling 
a little  flattered  by  the  unusual  attention, 
but  after  a while  it  became  rather  trying, 
and  at  last  something  occurred  which  star- 
tled her  strangely. 

Her  visit  was  drawing  to  a close ; the 
modest  outfit  was  all  safely  packed  in  her 
trunks  but  the  wedding-dress,  which  was 
expected  home  every  day.  Robert’s  letters 
were  becoming  more  frequent  and  tender, 
and  contained  sundry  allusions  to  the  pretty 
homeliness  of  a certain  small  house  which 
awaited  its  yquthful  mistress.  So  Jenny 
was  looking  brighter  and  happier  than  ever, 
and  had  taken  to  much  practicing  of  before 
rather  neglected  music  and  divers  little 
jewels  of  love-songs  much  affected  by 
Robert.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  be  able  to 
play  them  to  him  when  he  came  home  tired 
in  the  evening,  she  told  herself,  with  a sim- 
ple thrill  of  happiness:  she  had  so  many 
guileless  dreams  of  that  gentle,  orthodox 
bliss  which  takes  the  form  of  easy-chairs  and 
blazing  fires,  drawn  curtains  and  warmed 
slippers.  So  she  used  to  play  these  songs 
and  merry  trilling  pieces  of  music  with 


such  an  innocent  throb  of  joy  at  her  heart 
that  Tom,  looking  on  and  seeing  its  glow  on 
her  face,  used  to  listen  and  quite  forget 
himself  in  blind  dreams,  which  she  would 
have  found  strangely  like  her  own  if  she 
had  only  known  of  their  existence.  But  she 
did  not  know  of  it,  and  indeed  was  so  full 
of  her  own  that  she  used  to  forget  every  one 
else  but  that  fortunate  Robert  of  hers,  so  of 
course  it  was  quite  a shock  to  her  to  be 
awakened  from  her  reverie  as  she  was. 

She  had  been  playing  for  an  hour  one 
evening  without  looking  round,  and  in  the 
mean  time  one  by  one  had  dropped  out  of 
the  room  until  only  poor  Tom  remained; 
and  Tom,  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
piano,  at  last  stood  close  behind  her,  so 
worked  upon  by  his  foolish,  sweet  fancies 
and  the  music  that  he  forgot  his  shyness ; 
forgot  he  had  only  known  Jenny  Galloway 
a few  weeks ; forgot  that,  as  he  had  never 
uttered  a word  of  love  to  her  or  paid  her 
a compliment  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
acquaintance,  she  could  scarcely  know  the 
passion  of  love  and  tenderness  swelling  his 
heart ; forgot  every  thing  but  the  impulse 
he  could  not  resist. 

“ Oh,  Jenny !”  he  cried  out ; “ oh,  Jenny !” 

There  was  such  a thrill  of  actual  suffering 
in  his  imploring  tone  that  it  fell  upon  Jen- 
ny’s unaccustomed  ears  like  a shock.  Ijjven 
Robert  had  never  spoken  to  her  in  such  a 
tone;  but  then  there  had  never  been  any 
need  for  Robert  to  doubt  either  her  love  or 
his  power.  She  swung  round  on  the  music- 
stool  and  looked  up  at  his  pale,  agitated 
face,  startled  and  bewildered. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  she  exclaimed,  feeling  half 
frightened.  “ Is  any  thing  the  matter,  Mr. 
Tom!” 

And  then  all  at  once  he  snatched  both  her 
hands  and  covered  them  with  wild,  beseech- 
ing kisses.  But  this  only  frightened  her 
more,  and  worse  still,  made  her  angry.  She 
pulled  them  away  from  his  grasp,  quite  fierce 
in  her  indignation  at  his  usurpation  of  her 
Robert’s  rights. 

“How  dare  you  do  such  a thing?”  she 
broke  out,  with  a tiny  stamp  of  her  foot. 
“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  How  dare 
you  be  so  rude,  Sir  ? I shall  tell  Norah.” 

Arul  how  it  would  all  have  ended  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  had  not  Norah’s  voice  broken 
in  upon  them  just  at  that  moment.  When 
Jenny  had  turned  round  to  speak  to  Tom 
there  had  come  a loud  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
and  Norah  having  answered  it,  summoned 
her  friend  from  the  lobby  in  some  small  ex- 
citement. 

“Jenny,”  she  called  out,  “it  is  here  at 
last ! Do  come  up  stairs.” 

And  Jenny,  perhaps  finding  her  courago 
fail  her  all  at  once  at  the  sight  of  Tom’s 
blank,  miserable,  thunder-struck  face,  turned 
away  from  him  without  another  word,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room,  with  burning  cheeks. 
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“ What  is  the  matter  1”  exclaimed  Norah 
and  Letty  both  at  once  when  she  almost 
rushed  into  the  little  chamber  up  stairs  and 
confronted  tfcem  ; “ what  ails  you,  Jenny  ?” 

Jenny  put  her  hands  up  to  her  hot  cheeks 
and  actually  stared  at  them  in  her  flutter  of 
amazement. 

“ I don't  know/'  she  said,  wofully.  “ Don't 
ask  me." 

And  then  for  a few  seconds  there  was  an 
uncomfortable  silence,  which  at  last  was 
broken  by  Norah,  who  pointed  to  a large 
bandbox. 

“ Your  wedding-dress  has  just  come,"  she 
said ; “ that  was  why  I called  you  up  stairs. 
Do  put  it  on,  Jenny,  and  let  us  call  mamma 
to  look  at  it." 

But  it  took  Jenny  fully  ten  minutes  to  re- 
cover herself  sufficiently  even  to  get  up  an 
interest  in  the  bridal  dress,  whose  arrival 
had  been  so  anxiously  looked  for.  She  was 
so  distressed  and  terrified.  She  had  been 
rather  fond  of  Tom  Grahame  before,  but  his 
sudden  outburst  had  quite  destroyed  her 
good-natured  platonic  affection  for  him. 
What  right  had  he  to  kiss  her  hands  when 
he  knew — when  he  must  know — all  about 
Robert  ? How  would  he  like  it  if  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  some  gentleman 
was  to  kiss  the  hands  of  his  betrothed? 
And  then  she  recollected  the  night  she  had 
fancied  he  kissed  her  hair,  and  how  she  had 
persuaded  herself  that  it  was  all  fancy,  and 
he  was  too  steady  and  shy  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a piece  of  audacity.  But  by  the  time 
she  had  got  this  far  the  bandbox  was  open- 
ed, and  Norah  and  Letty  were  becoming  ec- 
static over  the  white  dress. 

“ How  pretty  it  is !"  they  cried.  “ Let  us 
call  mamma.  Wasn't  it  a good  thing  we 
got  the  tulle  instead  of  the  tarlatan,  Jenny  ? 
It  was  only  another  shilling,  you  know,  and 
see  how  much  better  it  looks !" 

Of  course  it  was  quite  natural  then  that 
in  the  general  enthusiasm  Jenny  should  for- 
get poor  Tom  almost  entirely,  and  be  a trifle 
excited  too.  It  was  such  a pretty  zephyr 
of  a dress,  and  Robert  was  so  fond  of  white, 
cloud-like  attire.  Indeed,  it  had  been  all 
for  Robert’s  sake  that  she  had  admitted 
to  that  extra  shilling  on  the  yard  which 
had  been  such  a grave  consideration  with 
her. 

“ You  had  better  try  it  on,  my  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Grahame,  on  being  summoned  up  stairs 
to  join  the  council.  “ It  is  better  to  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  alteration  needed.”  So 
the  dress  was  donned,  with  every  body's  as- 
sistance ; and  when  the  dress  was  donned  the 
two  girls  insisted  on  adding  the  veil  and  the 
orange  flowers,  and  even  Robert’s  gifts,  the 
pretty,  simple  necklace  and  bracelets;  and 
then  they  gave  her  her  fan,  “just  to  see  how 
it  would  all  look,"  as  they  said.  And  then 
all  three  stepped  back  to  admire,  and  Jenny 
stood  laughing  and  blushing  up  to  her  great, 
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soft,  lovely  eyes,  and  playing  with  her  fan 
through  sheer  nervousness. 

“ If  the  girls  at  Miss  Fell's  could  just  see 
you,"  Said  Norah, “ wouldn't  they  be  pleased, 
Jenny?  Don't  you  remember  how  we  all 
used  to  crowd  to  the  window  to  get  a peep 
at  the  weddings  at  the  little  church  across 
the  way,  and  how  we  used  to  enjoy  it,  and 
say  what  we  would  be  married  in  when  our 
turn  came  ?” 

“I  tell  you  what,  mamma  and  Norah,” 
said  Letty,  suddenly,  “ Tom  must  see  her ; 
he  really  must.  You  wouldn't  mind,  would 
you,  Jenny,  just  showing  yourself  to  Tom  ? 
He  is  so  fond  of  you,  you  know,  and  it  will 
make  the  poor  old  silent  fellow  feel  as  if  he 
had  a bit  of  a share  in  you." 

A thought  flashed  across  Jenny's  mind 
with  odd  rapidity.  “Of  course;  yes,  of 
course.  Tom  knows  about  it,”  she  said; 
“ he  couldn't  help  knowing,  could  he  ?” 

“ Oh  dear,  no,”  was  the  answer.  “ How 
could  he  help  hearing  us  talk  about  the 
shopping?  though  of  course  we  never  said 
much  to  him  openly.  Besides,  Norah  told 
him  the  first  night  you  came  that  you  were 
going  to  be  married.  He  may  have  forgot- 
ten, he  is  so  absent,  but  he  knew  then.” 

“ Then  he  meant  to  be  rude,”  was  Jenny's 
mental  comment — a comment  made  with 
new  indignation.  “And  it  will  serve  him 
right  to  be  punished  a little.” 

“ Surely  you  don't  mind  Tom,”  said  Letty. 

“No,”  answered  Jenny;  “I  don't  mind 
Tom,  and  I would  as  soon  let  him  see  me  as 
not.” 

And  in  the  mean  time  Tom,  stunned  and 
blind  with  the  blow  he  had  received,  was 
still  staggering  under  it.  Somehow  or  oth- 
er, in  the  simplicity  of  his  passionate  first 
love,  he  had  been  so  sure  she  would  under- 
stand him — so  sure,  when  he  made  that  blun- 
dering, tender  appeal,  that  at  least  she  would 
know  what  it  meant,  and  would,  in  some  un- 
defined way,  be  prepared  for  it.  He  did  not 
ask  himself  what  he  had  ever  said  or  done 
that  would  be  likely  to  prepare  her  for  it. 
He  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  growth  of 
his  secret,  his  life  had  been  so  full  of  it,  that 
he  never  dreamed  it  could  be  possible  that 
it  could  be  a secret  to  quick-sighted  Jenny 
Galloway.  And  if  she  did  not  love  him  yet, 
surely  it  could  not  surprise  her  to  know  that 
he  was  ready  to  die  for  her,  to  lay  down  his 
life  at  her  feet,  to  be  her  faithful  slave  for- 
ever ; and  surely,  surely  such  love  could  not 
go  unrewarded.  And  yet  when  she  looked 
up  at  him  when  his  foolish  heart  cried  out 
aloud  to  her,  he  had  seen  that  she  was  only 
puzzled  and  alarmed ; and  when  she  tore 
her  indignant  young  hands  from  his  grasp, 
he  had  seen  that  his  caresses  had  made  her 
angry,  and  he  had  never  seen  her  angry  be- 
fore. What  wrong  had  he  done  ? Only  for- 
gotten himself  so  far  as  to  show  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  longed  for  a word  of  comfort 
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and  hope.  Wherein  lay  the  wrong  of  this  T 
Blind  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  seeing 
that  the  wrong  lay  in  his  blindness.  She 
did  not  love  him;  she  never  could.  That 
was  what  it  meant. 

He  dropped  into  a ohair  near  the  table, 
and  hid  liis  face  on  his  folded  arms,  stunned, 
dead  to  every  thought  but  this  one.  He  had 
staked  all  the  long-hoarded  passion  of  his 
life  upon  this  one  poor  throw,  and  lost.  He 
knew  that  now.  Jenny  Galloway — pretty, 
bright  Jenny  Galloway ! — all  the  tissue  of 
bright  dreams  with  which  he  had  surround- 
ed her  was  as  far  out  of  his  reach  as  if  she 
had  been  a star. 

This  was  what  he  was  stumbling  at,  in  a 
stupefied  way,  when  the  whispering  at  the 
door  fell  on  his  ear,  but  he  had  no  thought 
of  what  was  coming,  poor  fellow ! The  door 
was  flung  open  wide,  and  Letty  entered, 
holding  a lamp  high  above  her  head,  so  that 
all  the  light  could  fall  on  Jenny  as  she  came 
in.  And  Letty  was  laughing  a little  in  a 
pleased,  triumphant  way. 

“ Open  the  gates  as  high  as  the  sky,  and 
let  the  queen  and  her  court  pass  by,”  she 
cried  out.  “See,  Tom! — why,  he  must  be 
asleep.  Tom,  look  at  her !” 

Tt>m  got  up. 

But  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  darkness 
that  he  was  only  dazzled  for  a minute, 
though  after  that  minute  the  girl  in  the 
filmy  white  drapery  stood  out  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  narrow  lobby  like 
a picture  seen  in  a dream.  If  she  had 
seemed  sweet  and  fresh  before  in  her  half- 
shabby  every-day  dresses,  what  was  she 
now,  all  white  from  head  to  foot,  all  spot- 
less and  soft  like  a dove,  the  mist  of  her 
veil  vesting  her  with  an  actual  radiance,  the 
spray  of  white  blossom  clinging  to  her  hair, 
the  tiny  downy  fan  fluttering  in  her  nervous 
fingers,  her  eyes  drooping  in  spite  of  her 
effort  to  set  him  at  defiance?  It  was  not 
Jenny  Galloway’s  way  to  be  defiant;  she  was 
deprecating  and  appealing  even  while  she 
was  trying  to  look  grand  and  angry. 

“ What !”  he  cried  out.  “ Norah — Letty 
— mother !” 

“ What !”  echoed  Letty.  “ You  don’t  mean 
to  say  you  don’t  see  what  it  means  ? You 
dear  old  stupid  bat-blind  Tom.  It  is  her 
wedding-dress,  you  know.” 

So  the  sword  fell,  and  in  falling  cut  his 
last  frail  golden  thread  of  hope  in  two. 

u I did  not  remember,”  he  faltered ; " I 
must  have  forgotten — ” A ring  at  the 
door-bell  broke  in  upon  him  there,  as  it  had 
done  before.  Norah  answered  the  summons, 
and  came  back  with  some  one  following  her. 

" Jenny — ” she  began. 

Jenny  turned  round ; there  was  a little 
start,  a little  cry  of  41  Robert,”  and  the  new- 
comer, meeting  her  more  than  half-way, 
caught  her,  laughing  and  crying,  veil  and 
wedding  finery  and  all,  in  his  arms. 


He  had  come  sooner  than  he  was  expect- 
ed, that  was  all.  Business  had  brought  him 
to  town,  and  he  could  not  go  away  without 
seeing  Jenny.  And  then  Jenay  was  intro- 
ducing him  to  them,  one  after  the  other,  but 
when  she  turned  to  the  table,  Tom  was  gone. 

A few  days  more  and  Jenny  left  them, 
taking  the  girls  with  her  to  London  to  tho 
house  of  the  relative  who  had  charitably  de- 
cided to  give  the  hard-worked  young  bride 
her  wedding  breakfast.  Tom  was  not  well 
enough  to  go ; his  cough  was  worse,  which 
naturally  precluded  all  possibility  of  the 
good  mother’s  leaving  him ; but  she  gave 
Jenny  her  blessing  in  true  mother  fashion, 
and  bestowed  upon  her  much  counsel  and 
many  recipes,  and  promised  her  a visit  in 
the  spring,  when  they  should  bo  “ settled.” 

And  Tom — well,  the  fact  was,  Jenny  was 
a trifle  shy  of  Tom,  and  wras  not  really  sorry 
to  leave  him  behind ; but  she  shook  hands 
with  him  at  parting,  and  was  very  grateful 
for  his  good  wishes. 

“ I hope  you  will  be  happy,  Jenny,”  he 
said,  wistfully : “ you  deserve  to  be.” 

“ I am  sure  to  be,”  said  Jenny,  in  her  soft 
young  voice ; u I am  sure  to  be-— -with  Rob- 
ert.” And  though  she  was  beginning  to 
comprehend  dimly  that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken in  being  angry  with  the  poor  fellow, 
she  never  dreamed  for  an  instant  what  a 
terrible  pang  her  words  gave  him. 

When  she  was  gone  ho  settled  back  into 
his  old  groove  again,  laboring  steadily  among 
his  books  and  musty  parchments,  and  grow- 
ing even  more  absent-minded  than  he  had 
been  before.  Yet  no  one  but  Letty  really 
suspected  his  secret,  and  Letty  only  showed 
that  she  suspected  it  by  being  very  tender 
and  solicitous  for  his  comfort  indeed.  u No- 
rah,” she  said  once  to  her  sister,  “ did  you 
ever  fancy  Tom  cared  for  Jenny  f” 

“ For  Jenny  f My  dear  child,  Tom  never 
cared  in  that  way  for  any  body,”  answered 
Norah,  decidedly. 

But  Letty,  keeping  close  guard  upon  her- 
self, and  never  referring  to  tho  matter  again, 
knew  better. 


MY  QUEEN. 

A SONNET. 

I oall  her  44  Queen"— tho  lady  of  my  love— 
Since,  that  in  all  one  sceptrelees  may  claim 
Of  true  nobility  to  suit  the  name. 

She  is  right  royal,  and  doth  so  approve 
My  loving  homage.  All  that  painter’s  art 
And  poet’s  fantasy  delight  to  find 
In  queenliness  is  hers:  the  noble  mind, 

The  stately  bearing,  and  the  gracious  heart; 

The  voice  most  musical ; tho  brow  serene, 

And  beaming  benediction— like  a queen; 

And  oh ! such  peerless  beauty,  that  I swear 
(Recalling  each  fair  face  that  loud  Renown 
Hath  found  or  feigned  beneath  a jeweled  crown) 
I flatter  qneens  to  call  her  “queenly  fair!" 

Joint  G.  Sax*. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THEY  MEET  AGAIN. 

ABSORBED  in  herself,  Mercy  failed  to 
notice  the  opening  door  or  to  hear  the 
murmur  of  voices  in  the  conservatory. 

The  one  terrible  necessity  which  had  been 
present  to  her  mind  at  intervals  for  a week 
past  was  confronting  her  at  that  moment. 
She  owed  to  Grace  Roseberry  the  tardy 
justice  of  owming  the  truth.  The  longer  her 
confession  was  delayed,  the  more  cruelly  she 
was  injuring  the  woman  whom  she  had 
robbed  of  her  identity — the  friendless  wom- 
an who  had  neither  witnesses  nor  papers  to 
produce,  who  w as  powerless  to  right  her  own 
wrong.  Keenly  as  she  felt  this,  Mercy  fail- 
ed, nevertheless,  to  conquer  the  horror  that 
shook  her  when  she  thought  of  the  impend- 
ing avowal.  Day  followed  day,  and  still  she 
shrank  from  the  unendurable  ordeal  of  con- 
fession— as  she  was  shrinking  from  it  now ! 

Was  it  fear  for  herself  that  closed  her 
lips? 

She  trembled — as  any  human  being  in  her 
place  must  have  trembled — at  the  hare  idea 
of  finding  herself  thrown  back  again  on  the 
world,  which  had  no  place  in  it  and  no  hope 
■ in  it  for  her . But  she  could  have  overcome 
that  terror — she  could  have  resigned  herself 
to  that  doom. 

No ! it  was  not  the  fear  of  the  confession 
itself,  or  the  fear  of  the  consequences  which 
must  follow  it,  that  still  held  her  silent.  The 
horror  that  daunted  her  was  the  horror  of 
owning  to  Horace  and  to  Lady  Janet  that 
she  had  cheated  them  out  of  their  love. 

Every  day  Lady  Janet  was  kinder  and 
kinder.  Every  day  Horace  was  fonder  and 
fonder  of  her.  How  could  she  confess  to 
Lady  Janet?  how  could  she  own  to  Horace 
that  she  had  imposed  upon  him ? “I  can’t 
do  it.  They  are  so  good  to  me — I can’t  do 
it!”  In  that  hopeless  way  it  had  ended 
during  the  seven  days  that  had  gone  by. 
In  that  hopeless  way  it  ended  again  now. 

The  murmur  of  the  two  voices  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  conservatory  ceased.  The 
billiard-room  door  opened  again  slowly,  by 
an  inch  at  a time. 

Mercy  still  kept  her  place,  unconscious  of 
the  events  that  were  passing  round  her. 
Sinking  under  the  hard  stress  laid  on  it,  her 
mind  had  drifted  little  by  little  into  a new 
train  of  thought.  For  the  first  time  she 
found  the  courage  to  question  the  future  in 
a new  way.  Supposing  her  confession  to 
have  been  made,  or  supposing  the  woman 
whom  she  had  personated  to  have  discovered 
the  means  of  exposing  the  fraud,  what  ad- 


vantage, she  now  asked  herself,  would  Miss 
Roseberry  derive  from  Mercy  Merrick’s  dis- 
grace? 

Could  Lady  Janet  transfer  to  the  woman 
who  was  really  her  relative  by  marriage  the 
affection  which  she  had  given  to  the  woman 
who  had  preteuded  to  be  her  relative  ? No ! 
All  the  right  in  the  world  would  not  put  the 
true  Grace  into  the  false  Grace’s  vacant 
place.  The  qualities  by  which  Mercy  had 
won  Lady  Janet’s  love  were  the  qualities 
which  were  Mercy’s  own.  Lady  Janet  could 
do  rigid  justice — but  hers  was  not  the  heart 
to  give  itself  to  a stranger  (aud  to  give  itself 
unreservedly)  a second  time.  Grace  Rose- 
berry  would  be  formally  acknowledged — 
and  there  it  would  end. 

Was  there  hope  in  this  new  view  ? 

Yes ! There  was  the  false  hope  of  making 
the  inevitable  atonement  by  some  other 
means  than  by  the  confession  of  the  fraud. 

What  had  Grace  Roseberry  actually  lost 
by  the  wrong  done  to  her  ? She  had  lost  the 
salary  of  Lady  Janet’s  “companion  and 
reader.”  Say  that  she  wanted  money,  Mer- 
cy had  her  savings  from  the  generous  allow- 
ance made  to  her  by  Lady  Janet ; Mercy 
could  offer  money.  Or  say  that  she  want- 
ed employment,  Mercy’s  interest  with  Lady 
Janet  could  offer  employment,  could  offer 
any  thing  Grace  might  ask  for,  if  she  would 
only  come  to  terms. 

Invigorated  by  the  new  hope,  Mercy  rose 
excitedly,  weary  of  inaction  in  the  empty 
room.  She,  who  but  a few  minutes  since  had 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  their  meeting 
again,  was  now  eager  to  devise  a means  of 
finding  her  way  privately  to  an  interview 
with  Grace.  It  should  be  done  without  loss 
of  time— -on  that  very  day,  if  possible ; by 
the  next  day  at  latest.  She  looked  round 
her  mechanically,  pondering  how  to  reach 
the  end  in  view.  Her  eyes  rested  by  chance 
on  the  door  of  the  billiard-room. 

Was  it  fancy?  or  did  she  refclly  see  the 
door  first  open  a little,  then  suddenly  and 
softly  close  again  ? 

Was  it  fancy  ? or  did  she  really  hear,  at 
the  same  moment,  a sound  behind  her  as  of 
persons  speaking  in  the  conservatory  ? 

She  paused ; and,  looking  back  in  that  di- 
rection, listened  intently.  The  sound — if 
she  had  really  heard  it — was  no  longer  au- 
dible. She  advanced  toward  the  billiard- 
room,  to  set  her  first  doubt  at  rest.  She 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  open  the  door, 
when  the  voices  (recognizable  now  as  the 
voices  of  two  men)  caught  her  ear  once 
more. 

This  time  she  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
words  that  were  spoken. 
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“Any  further  orders,  Sir?”  inquired  one 
of  the  men. 

“ Nothing  more,”  replied  the  other. 

Mercy  started,  and  faintly  flushed,  as  the 
second  voice  answered  the  first.  She  stood 
irresolute  close  to  the  billiard-room,  hesita- 
ting what  to  do  next. 

After  an  interval  the  second  voice  made 
itself  heard  again,  advancing  nearer  to  the 
dining-room ; “ Are  you  there,  aunt  ?”  it  ask- 
ed, cautiously.  There  was  a moment’s  pause. 
Then  the  voice  spoke  for  the  third  time, 
sounding  louder  and  nearer.  “Are  you 
there  ?”  it  reiterated ; “ I have  something  to 
tell  you.”  Mercy  summoned  her  resolution, 
and  answered,  “Lady  Janet  is  not  here.” 
She  turned  as  she  spoke  toward  the  conserv- 
atory door,  and  confronted  on  the  threshold 
Julian  Gray. 

They  looked  at  one  another  without  ex- 
changing a word  on  either  side.  The  sit- 
uation— for  widely  different  reasons — was 
equally  embarrassing  to  both  of  them. 

There — as  Julian  saw  her — was  the  wom- 
an forbidden  to  him,  the  woman  whom  he 
loved. 

There — as  Mercy  saw  him — was  the  man 
whom  she  dreaded,  the  man  whose  actions 
(as  she  interpreted  them)  proved  that  he 
suspected  her. 

On  the  surface  of  it,  the  incidents  which 
had  marked  their  first  meeting  were  now  ex- 
actly repeated,  with  the  one  difference  that 
the  impulse  to  withdraw  this  time  appeared 
to  be  on  the  man’s  side  and  not  on  the  wom- 
an’s. It  was  Mercy  who  spoke  first. 

“ Did  you  expect  to  find  Lady  Janet  here?” 
she  asked,  constrainedly. 

He  answered,  on  his  part,  more  constrain- 
edly still. 

“ It  doesn’t  matter,”  he  said.  “ Another 
time  will  do.” 

He  drew  back  as  he  made  the  reply.  She 
advanced  desperately,  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  detaining  him  by  speaking  again. 

The  attempt  which  he  had  made  to  with- 
draw, the  constraint  in  his  manner  when  he 
had  answered,  had  instantly  confirmed  her 
in  the  false  conviction  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
had  guessed  the  truth ! If  she  was  right — 
if  ho  had  secretly  made  discoveries  abroad 
which  placed  her  entirely  at  his  mercy — the 
attempt  to  induce  Grace  to  consent  to  a 
compromise  with  her  would  be  manifestly 
useless.  Her  first  and  foremost  interest  now 
was  to  find  out  how  she  really  stood  in  the 
estimation  of  Julian  Gray.  In  a terror  of 
suspense,  that  turned  her  cold  from  head  to 
foot,  she  stopped  him  on  his  way  out,  and 
spoke  to  him  with  the  piteous  counterfeit 
of  a smile. 

“ Lady  Janet  is  receiving  some  visitors,” 
she  said.  “ If  you  will  wait  here,  she  will 
be  back  directly.” 

The  effort  of  hiding  her  agitation  from 
him  had  brought  a passing  color  into  her 
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cheeks.  Worn  and  wasted  as  she  was,  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  was  strong  enough  to 
hold  him  against  his  own  will.  All  he  had 
to  tell  Lady  Janet  was  that  he  had  met  one 
of  the  gardeners  in  the  conservatory,  and 
had  cautioned  him  as  well  as  the  lodge- 
keeper.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  write 
this,  and  to  send  the  note  to  his  aunt  on 
quitting  the  house.  For  the  sake  of  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  for  the  sake  of  his  duty  to 
Horace,  he  was  doubly  bound  to  make  the 
first  polite  excuse  that  occurred  to  him,  and 
to  leave  her  as  he  had  found  her,  alone  in 
the  room.  He  made  the  attempt,  and  hesi- 
tated. Despising  himself  for  doing  it,  he 
allowed  himself  to  look  at  her.  Their  eyes 
met.  Julian  stepped  into  the  dining-room. 

“ If  I am  not  in  the  wily,”  he  said,  con- 
fusedly, “ I will  wait,  as  you  kindly  propose.” 

She  noticed  his  embarrassment ; she  saw 
that  he  was  strongly  restraining  himself 
from  looking  at  her  again.  Her  own  eyes 
dropped  to  the  ground  as  she  made  the  dis- 
covery. Her  speech  failed  her;  her  heart 
throbbed  faster  and  faster. 

“ If  I look  at  him  again”  (was  the  thought 
in  her  mind)  “ I shall  fall  at  his  feet  and  tell 
him  all  that  I have  done !” 

“ If  I look  at  her  again”  (was  the  thought 
in  hie  mind)  “ I shall  fall  at  her  feet  and  own 
that  I am  in  love  with  her !” 

With  downcast  eyes  he  placed  a chair  for 
her.  With  downcast  eyes  she  bowed  to  him 
and  took  it.  A dead  silence  followed.  Nev- 
er was  any  human  misunderstanding  more 
intricately  complete  than  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  now  established  itself 
between  those  two. 

Mercy’s  work-basket  was  near  her.  She 
took  it,  and  gained  time  for  composing  her- 
self by  pretending  to  arrange  the  colored 
wools.  He  stood  behind  her  chair,  looking 
at  the  graceful  turn  of  her  head,  looking  at 
the  rich  masses  of  her  hair.  He  reviled  him- 
self as  the  weakest  of  men,  as  the  falsest  of 
friends,  for  still  remaining  near  her — and 
yet  he  remained. 

The  silence  continued.  The  billiard-room 
door  opened  again  noiselessly.  The  face  of 
the  listening  woman  appeared  stealthily  be- 
hind it. 

At  the  same  moment  Mercy  roused  herself 
and  spoke : “ Won’t  you  sit  down  ?”  she  said, 
softly,  still  not  looking  round  at  him,  still 
busy  with  her  basket  of  wools. 

He  turned  to  get  a chair — turned  so  quick- 
ly that  he  saw  the  billiard-room  door  move, 
as  Grace  Roseberry  closed  it  again. 

“ Is  there  any  one  in  that  room  ?”  he 
asked,  addressing  Mercy. 

“ I don’t  know,”  she  answered.  “ I thought 
I saw  the  door  open  and  shut  again  a little 
while  ago.” 

He  advanced  at  once  to  look  into  the  room. 

As  he  did  so  Mercy  dropped  one  of  her  balls 
of  wool.  He  stopped  to  pick  it  up  for  her — 
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then  threw  open  the  door  and  looked' in  to 
the  billiard-room.  It  was  empty. 

Had  some  person  been  listening,  and  had 
that  person  retreated  in  time  to  escape  dis- 
covery ? The  open  door  of  the  smoking-room 
showed  that  room  also  to  be  empty.  A third 
door  was  open — the  door  of  the  side  hall, 
leading  into  the  grounds.  Julian  closed  and 
locked  it,  and  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

“I  can  only  suppose,”  he  said  to  Mercy, 
“that  the  billiard-room  door  was  not  prop- 
erly shut,  and  that  the  draught  of  air  from 
the  hall  must  have  moved  it.” 

She  accepted  the  explanation  in  silence. 
He  was,  to  all  appearance,  not  quite  satisfied 
with  it  himself.  For  a moment  or  two  he 
looked  about  him  uneasily.  Then  the  old 
fascination  fastened  its  hold  on  him  again. 
Once  more  he  looked  at  the  graceful  turn  of 
her  head,  at  the  rich  masses  of  her  hair.  The 
courage  to  put  the  critical  question  to  him, 
now  that  she  had  lured  him  into  remaining 
in  the  room,  was  still  a courage  that  failed 
her.  She  remaiued  as  busy  as  ever  with  her 
work — too  busy  to  loot  at  him ; too  busy  to 
speak  to  him.  The  silence  became  unen- 
durable. He  broke  it  by  making  a common- 
place inquiry  after  her  health. 

“ I am  well  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
anxiety  I have  caused  and  the  trouble  I 
have  given,”  she  answered.  “To-day  I have 
got  down  stairs  for  the  first  time.  I am  try- 
ing to  do  a little  work.”  She  looked  into 
the  basket.  The  various  specimens  of  wool 
in  it  were  partly  in  balls  and  partly  in  loose 
skeins.  The  skeins  were  mixed  and  tangled. 
“Here  is  sad  confusion!”  she  exclaimed, 
timidly,  witli'a  faint  smile.  “ How  am  I to 
set  it  right  again  ?” 

“Let  me  help  you,”  said  Julian. 

“You!” 

“ Why  not  ?”  he  asked,  with  a momentary 
return  of  the  quaint  humor  which  she  remem- 
bered so  well.  “ You  forget  that  I am  a cu- 
rate. Curates  are  privileged  to  make  them- 
selves useful  to  young  ladies.  Let  me  try.” 

He  took  a stool  at  her  feet,  and  set  him- 
self to  unravel  one  of  the  tangled  skeins.  In 
a minute  the  wool  was  stretched  on  his 
hands,  and  the  loose  end  was  ready  for  Mer- 
cy to  wind.  There  was  something  in  the 
trivial  action,  and  in  the  homely  attention 
that  it  implied,  which  in  some  degree  quiet- 
ed her  fear  of  him.  She  began  to  roll  the 
wool  off  his  hands  into  a ball.  Thus  occu- 
pied, she  said  the  daring  words  which  were 
to  lead  him  little  by  little  into  betraying  his 
suspicions,  if  he  did  indeed  suspect  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XYH. 

THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

“ You  were  here  when  I fainted,  were  you 
not  ?”  Mercy  began.  “ You  must  think  me 
a sad  coward,  even  for  a woman.” 


He  shook  his  head.  “I  am  far  from 
thinking  that,”  he  replied.  “No  courage 
could  have  sustained  the  shock  which  fell 
on  you.  I don’t  wonder  that  you  fainted. 
I don’t  wonder  that  you  have  been  ill.” 

She  paused  in  rolling  up  the  ball  of  wool. 
What  did  those  words  of  unexpected  sym- 
pathy mean  ? Was  he  laying  a trap  for  her  ? 
Urged  by  that  serious  doubt,  she  questioned 
him  more  boldly. 

“ Horace  tells  me  you  have  been  abroad,” 
she  said.  “ Did  you  enjoy  your  holiday  T” 

“ It  was  no  holiday.  I went  abroad  be- 
cause I thought  it  right  to  make  certain  in- 
quiries— ” He  stopped  there,  unwilling  to 
return  to  a subject  that  was  painful  to  her. 

Her  voice  sank,  her  fingers  trembled 
round  the  ball  of  wool ; but  she  managed  to 
go  on. 

“Did  you  arrive  at  any  results?”  she 
asked. 

“ At  no  results  worth  mentioning.” 

The  caution  of  that  reply  renewed  her 
worst  suspicions  of  him.  In  sheer  despair, 
she  spoke  out  plainly. 

“ I want  to  know  your  opinion — ” she  be- 
gan. 

“Gently!”  said  Julian.  “You  are  en- 
tangling the  wool  again.” 

“ I want  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  per- 
son who  so  terribly  frightened  me.  Do  you 
think  her — ” 

“ Do  I think  her — what  ?” 

“ Do  you  think  her  an  adventuress  ?” 

(As  she  said  those  words  the  branches  of 
a shrub  in  the  conservatory  were  noiselessly 
parted  by  a hand  in  a black  glove.  The 
face  of  Grace  Roseberry  appeared  dimly  be- 
hind the  leaves.  Undiscovered,  she  had  es- 
caped from  the  billiard-room,  and  had  stolen 
her  way  into  the  conservatory  as  the  safer 
hiding-place  of  the  two.  Behind  the  shrub 
she  could  see  as  well  as  listen.  Behind  the 
shrub  she  waited  as  patiently  as  ever.) 

“ I take  a more  merciful  view,”  J ulian  an- 
swered. “ I believe  she  is  acting  under  a 
delusion.  I don’t  blame  her : I pity  her.” 

“ You  pity  her  ?”  As  Mercy  repeated  the 
words,  she  tore  off  Julian’s  hands  the  last 
few  lengths  of  wool  left,  and  threw  the  im- 
perfectly wround  skein  back  into  the  basket. 
“ Does  that  mean,”  she  resumed,  abruptly, 
“ that  you  believe  her  ?” 

Julian  rose  from  his  seat,  and  looked  at 
Mercy  in  astonishment. 

“ Good  heavens,  Miss  Roseberry ! what  put 
such  an  idea  as  that  into  your  head  f” 

“ I am  little  better  than  a stranger  to  you,” 
she  rejoined,  with  an  effort  to  assume  a jest- 
ing tone.  “ You  met  that  person  before  yon 
met  with  me.  It  is  not  so  very  far  from 
pitying  her  to  believing  her.  How  could  I 
feel  sure  that  you  might  not  suspect  me  ?” 

“ Suspect  you  /”  he  exclaimed.  “You  don’t 
know  how  you  distress,  how  you  shock  me. 
Suspect  you  ! The  bare  idea  of  it  never  en- 
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tered  my  mind.  The  man  doesn’t  live  who 
trusts  you  more  implicitly,  who  believes  in 
you  more  devotedly,  than  I do.” 

His  eyes,  his  voice,  his  manner,  all  told  her 
that  those  words  came  from  the  heart.  She 
contrasted  his  generous  confidence  in  her 
(the  confidence  of  which  she  was  unworthy) 
with  her  ungracious  distrust- of  him.  Not 
only  had  she  wronged  Grace  Roseberry — 
she  had  wronged  Julian  Gray.  Could  she 
deceive  him  as  she  had  deceived  the  others  f 
Could  she  meanly  accept  that  implicit  trust, 
that  devoted  belief  ? Never  had  she  felt  the 
base  submissions  which  her  own  imposture 
condemned  her  to  undergo  with  a loathing 
of  them  so  overwhelming  as  the  loathing 
that  she  felt  now.  In  horror  of  herself,  she 
turned  her  head  aside  in  silence,  and  shrank 
from  meeting  his  eye.  He  noticed  the  move- 
ment, placing  his  own  interpretation  on  it. 
Advancing  closer,  he  asked  anxiously  if  he 
had  offended  her. 

“ You  don’t  know  how  your  confidence 
touches  me,”  she  said,  without  looking  up. 
“You  little  think  how  keenly  I feel  your 
kindness.” 

She  checked  herself  abruptly.  Her  fine 
tact  warned  her  that  she  was  speaking  too 
warmly — that  the  expression  of  her  grati- 
tude might  strike  him  as  being  strangely 
exaggerated.  She  handed  him  her  work- 
basket  before  he  could  speak  again. 

“Will  you  put  it  away  for  met”  she  ask- 
ed, in  her  quieter  tones.  “ I don’t  feel  able 
to  work  just  now.” 

His  back  was  turned  on  her  for  a moment, 
while  he  placed  the  basket  on  a side-table. 
In  that  moment  her  mind  advanced  at  a 
bonnd  from  present  to  future.  Accident 
might  one  day  put  the  true  Grace  in  posses- 
sion of  the  proofs  that  she  needed,  and  might 
reveal  the  false  Grace  to  him  in  the  identity 
that  was  her  own.  What  would  he  think 
of  her  then  ? Could  she  make  him  tell  her 
wi  thout  betraying  herself  f She  determined 
to  try. 

“Children  are  notoriously  insatiable  if 
you  once  answer  their  questions,  and  women 
are  nearly  as  bad,”  she  said,  when  Julian  re- 
turned to  her.  “Will  your  patience  hold 
out  if  I go  back  for  the  third  time  to  the 
person  whom  we  have  been  speaking  of?” 

“ Try  me,”  he  answered,  with  a smile. 

“ Suppose  you  had  not  taken  your  merci- 
ful view  of  her  ?” 

“Yes  ?” 

“ Suppose  you  believed  that  she  was  wick- 
edly bent  on  deceiving  others  for  a purpose 
of  her  own — would  you  not  shrink  from  such 
a woman  in  horror  and  disgust  ?” 

“ God  forbid  that  I should  shrink  from 
any  human  creature !”  he  answered,  earnest- 
ly. “ Who  among  us  has  a right  to  do  that  ?” 

She  hardly  dared  trust  herself  to  believe 
him.  “ You  would  still  pity  her?”  she  per- 
sisted, “ and  still  feel  for  her  ?” 


“ With  all  my  heart.” 

“ Oh,  how  good  you  are !” 

He  held  up  his  hand  in  warning.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  deepened,  the  lustre  of  his 
eyes  brightened.  She  had  stirred  in  the 
depths  of  that  great  heart  the  faith  in  which 
the  man  lived — the  steady  principle  which 
guided  his  modest  and  noble  life. 

“ No !”  he  cried.  “ Don’t  say  that ! Say 
that  I try  to  love  my  neighbor  as  myself. 
Who  but  a Pharisee  can  believe  that  he  is 
better  than  another?  The  best  among  us 
to-day  may,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God,  be  tho 
worst  among  us  to-morrow.  The  true  Chris- 
tian virtue  is  the  virtue  which  never  de- 
spairs of  a fellow-creature.  The  true  Chris- 
tian faith  believes  in  Man  as  well  as  in  God. 
Frail  and  fallen  as  we  are,  we  cau  rise  on 
the  wings  of  repentance  from  earth  to  heav- 
en. Humanity  is  sacred.  Humanity  has  its 
immortal  destiny.  Who  shall  dare  say  to 
man  or  woman,  ‘ There  is  no  hope  in  yon  f’ 
Who  shall  dare  say  the  work  is  all  vile,  when 
that  work  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  the  Cre- 
ator’s hand  ?” 

He  turned  away  for  a moment,  struggling 
with  the  emotion  which  she  had  roused  in 
him. 

Her  eyes,  as  they  followed  him,  lighted 
with  a momentary  enthusiasm — tliei*  sank 
wearily  in  the  vain  regret  which  comes  too 
late.  Ah ! if  he  could  have  been  her  friend 
and  her  adviser  on  the  fatal  day  wben  she 
first  turned  her  steps  toward  Mablethorpe 
House ! She  sighed  bitterly  as  the  hopeless 
aspiration  wrung  her  heart.  He  heard  the 
sigh ; and,  turning  again,  looked  at  her  with 
a new  interest  in  his  face.  ' 

“ Miss  Roseberry,”  he  said. 

She  was  still  absorbed  in  the  bitter  mem- 
ories of  the  past : she  failed  to  hear  him. 

“ Miss  Roseberry,”  he  repeated,  approach- 
ing her. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a start. 

“ May  I venture  to  ask  you  something  ?” 
he  said,  gently. 

She  shrank  at  the  question. 

“ Don’t  suppose  I am  speaking  out  of  mere 
curiosity,”  he  went  on.  “And  pray  don’t 
answer  me  unless  you  can  answer  without 
betraying  any  confidence  which  may  have 
been  placed  in  you.” 

“ Confidence !”  she  repeated.  “ What  con- 
fidence do  you  mean  ?” 

“It  has  just  struck  me  that  you  might 
have  felt  more  than  a common  interest  in 
the  questions  vrhich  you  put  to  me  a mo- 
ment since,”  he  answered.  “ Were  you  by 
any  chance  speaking  of  some  unhappy  wom- 
an— not  the  person  who  frightened  you,  of 
course — but  of  some  other  woman  whom  you 
know  ?” 

Her  head  sank  slowly  on  her  bosom.  Ho 
had  plainly  no  suspicion  that  she  had  been 
speaking  of  herself:  his  tone  and  manner 
both  answered  for  it  that  his  belief  in  her 
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was  as  strong  as  ever.  Still  those  last  words 
made  her  tremble ; she  could  not  trust  her- 
self to  reply  to  them. 

He  accepted  the  bending  of  her  head  as  a 
reply. 

“Are  you  interested  in  her?”  he  asked 
next. 

She  faintly  answered  this  time.  “ Yes.” 

“ Have  you  encouraged  her  ?” 

“ I have  not  dared  to  encourage  her.” 

His  face  lit  up  suddenly  with  enthusiasm. 
“ Go  to  her,”  he  said,  “ and  let  me  go  with 
you  and  help  you !” 

The  answer  came  faintly  and  mournfully. 
“ She  has  sunk  too  low  for  that !” 

He  interrupted  her  with  a gesture  of  im- 
patience. 

“ What  has  she  done  ?”  he  asked. 

“ She  has  deceived — basely  deceived — in- 
nocent people  who  trusted  her.  She  has 
wronged — cruelly  wronged — another  wom- 
an.” 

For  the  first  time  Julian  seated  himself  at 
her  side.  The  interest  that  was  now  roused 
in  him  was  an  interest  above  reproach.  He 
could  speak  to  Mercy  without  restraint ; he 
could  look  at  Mercy  with  a pure  heart. 

“You  judge  her  very  harshly,”  he  said. 
“ Do  you  know  how  she  may  have  been  tried 
and  tempted  ?” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“Tell  me,”  he  went  on,  “is  the  person 
whom  she  has  injured  still  living?” 

“ Yes.” 

“If  the  person  is  still  living,  she  may 
atone  for  the  wrong.  The  time  may  come 
when  this  sinner,  too,  may  win  our  pardon 
and  deserve  our  respect.” 

“ Could  you  respect  her  ?”  Mercy  asked, 
sadly.  “ Can  such  a mind  as  yours  under- 
stand what  she  has  gone  through  ?” 

A smile,  kind  and  momentary,  brightened 
his  attentive  face. 

“You  forget  my  melancholy  experience,” 
he  answered.  “ Young  as  I am,  I have  seen 
more  than  most  men  of  women  who  have 
sinned  and  suffered.  Even  after  the  little 
that  you  have  told  me,  I think  I can  put  my- 
self in  her  place.  I can  well  understand, 
for  instance,  that  she  may  have  been  tempted 
beyond  human  resistance.  Am  I right  ?” 

“ You  are  right.” 

“ She  may  have  had  nobody  near  at  the 
time  to  advise  her,  to  warn  her,  to  save  her. 
Is  that  true  ?” 

“ It  is  true.” 

“Tempted  and  friendless,  self-abandoned 
to  the  evil  impulse  of  the  moment,  this  wom- 
an may  have  committed  herself  headlong  to 
the  act  which  she  now  vainly  repents.  She 
may  long  to  make  atonement,  and  may  not 
know  how  to  begin.  All  her  energies  may 
be  crushed  under  tho  despair  and  horror  of 
herself,  out  of  which  the  truest  repentance 
grows.  Is  such  a woman  as  this  all  wicked, 
all  vile  ? I deny  it  ! She  may  have  a noble 


nature ; and  she  may  show  it  nobly  yet. 
Give  her  the  opportunity  she  needs,  and 
our  poor  fallen  fellow-creature  may  take  her 
place  again  among  the  best  of  us — honored, 
blameless,  happy,  once  more !” 

Mercy’s  eyes,  resting  eagerly  on  him  while 
he  was  speaking,  dropped  again  despond- 
ingly  when  he  had  done. 

“There  is  no  such  future  as  that,”  she 
answered,  “for  the  woman  whom  I an) 
thinking  of.  She  has  lost  her  opportunity. 
She  has  done  with  hope.” 

Julian  gravely  considered  with  himself 
for  a moment. 

“ Let  us  understand  each  other,”  he  said. 
“ She  has  committed  an  act  of  deception  to 
the  injury  of  another  woman.  Was  that 
what  you  told  me  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And  she  has  gained  something  to  her 
own  advantage  by  the  act  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is  she  threatened  with  discovery  ?” 

“She  is  safe  from  discovery  — for  the 
present,  at  least.” 

“ Safe  as  long  as  she  closes  her  lips  ?” 

“As  long  as  she  closes  her  lips.” 

“ There  is  her  opportunity !”  cried  Julian. 
“ Her  future  is  before  her.  She  has  not  done 
with  hope !” 

With  clasped  hands,  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, Mercy  looked  at  that  inspiriting  face, 
and  listened  to  those  golden  words. 

“ Explain  yourself,”  she  said.  “ Tell  her, 
through  me,  what  she  must  do.” 

“Let  her  own  the  truth,”  answered  Ju- 
lian, “ without  the  base  fear  of  discovery  to 
drive  her  to  it.  Let  her  do  justice  to  tho 
woman  whom  she  has  wronged,  while  that 
woman  is  still  powerless  to  expose  her.  Let 
her  sacrifice  every  tliiug  that  she  has  gained 
by  the  fraud  to  the  sacred  duty  of  atonement. 
If  she  can  do  that — for  conscience  sake,  and 
for  pity’s  sake — to  her  own  prejudice,  to  her 
own  shame,  to  her  own  loss — then  her  re- 
pentance has  nobly  revealed  the  noble  na- 
ture that  is  in  her ; then  she  is  a womau  to 
be  trusted,  respected,  beloved ! If  I saw  the 
Pharisees  and  fanatics  of  this  lower  earth 
passing  her  by  in  contempt,  I would  hold 
out  my  hand  to  her  before  them  all.  I 
would  say  to  her  in  her  solitude  and  her  af- 
fliction, 1 Rise,  poor  wounded  heart ! Beau- 
tiful, purified  soul,  God’s  angels  rejoice  over 
you!  Take  your  place  among  the  noblest 
of  God’s  creatures !’  ” 

In  those  last  sentences  he  unconsciously 
repeated  the  language  in  which  he  had 
spoken,  years  since,  to  his  congregation  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Refuge.  With  tenfold 
power  and  tenfold  persuasion  they  now 
found  their  way  again  to  Mercy’s  heart. 
Softly,  suddenly,  mysteriously,  a change 
passed  over  her.  Her  troubled  face  grew 
beautifully  still.  The  shifting  light  of  ter- 
ror and  suspense  vanished  from  her  grand 
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gray  eyes,  and  left  in  them  the  steady  inner 
glow  of  a high  and  pure  resolve. 

There  was  a moment  of  silence  between 
them.  They  both  had  need  of  silence.  Ju- 
lian was  the  first  to  speak  again. 

“ Have  I satisfied  you  that  her  opportuni- 
ty is  still  before  her  f”  he  asked.  “ Do  you 
feel,  as  I feel,  that  she  has  not  done  with 
hope  ?” 

“You  have  satisfied  me  that  the  world 
holds  no  truer  friend  to  her  than  you,”  Mer- 
cy answered, gently  and  gratefully.  “She 
shall  prove  herself  worthy  of  your  generous 
confidence  in  her.  She  shall  show  you  yet 
that  you  have  not  spoken  in  vain.” 

Still  inevitably  failing  to  understand  her, 
he  led  the  way  to  the  door. 

“ Don’t  waste  the  precious  time,”  he  said. 
“ Don’t  leave  her  cruelly  to  herself.  If  you 
can’t  go  to  her,  let  me  go  as  your  messenger, 
in  your  place.” 

She  stopped  him  by  a gesture.  He  took 
a step  back  into  the  room,  and  paused,  ob- 
serving with  surprise  that  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  move  from  the  chair  that  she  occu- 
pied. 

“ Stay  here,”  she  said  to  him,  in  suddenly 
altered  tones. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  rejoined,  “ I don’t  under- 
stand you.” 

“ You  will  understand  me  directly.  Give 
me  a little  time.” 

He  still  lingered  near  the  doorrwith  his 
eyes  fixed  inquiringly  on  her.  A man  of  a 
lower  nature  than  his,  or  a man  believing 
in  Mercy  less  devotedly  than  he  believed, 
would  now  have  felt  his  first  suspicion  of 
her.  Julian  was  as  far  as  ever  from  suspect- 
ing her,  even  yet. 

“Do  you  wish  to  be  alone t”  he  asked, 
considerately.  “ Shall  I leave  you  for  awhile 
and  return  again  f” 

She  looked  up  with  a start  of  terror. 
“ Leave  me  f”  she  repeated,  and  suddenly 
checked  herself  on  the  point  of  saying  more. 
Nearly  half  the  length  of  the  room  divided 
them  from  each  other.  The  words  which 
she  was  longing  to  say  were  words  that 
would  never  pass  her  lips  unless  she  could 
see  some  encouragement  in  his  face.  “ No !” 
she  cried  out  to  him,  on  a sudden,  in  her  sore 
need,  “ don’t  leave  me ! Come  back  to  me !” 

He  obeyed  her  in  silence.  In  silence,  on 
her  side,  she  pointed  to  the  chair  near  her. 
He  took  it.  She  looked  at  him,  and  checked 
herself  again  ; resolute  to  make  her  terrible 
confession,  yet  still  hesitating  how  to  begin. 
Her  woman’s  instinct  whispered  to  her,  “ Find 
courage  in  his  touch !”  She  said  to  him,  sim- 
ply and  artlessly  said  to  him,  “ Give  me  en- 
couragement. Give  me  strength.  Let  me 
take  your  hand.”  He  neither  answered  nor 
moved.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  become 
suddenly  preoccupied;  his  eyes  rested  on 
her  vacantly.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
covering her  secret;  in  another  instant  he 


would  have  found  his  way  to  the  truth.  In 
that  instant,  innocently  as  his  sister  might 
have  taken  it,  she  took  his  hand.  The  soft 
clasp  .of  her  fingers,  clinging  round  his,  roused 
his  senses,  fired  his  passion  for  her,  swept  out 
of  his  mind  the  pure  aspirations  which  had 
filled  it  but  the  moment  before,  paralyzed  his 
perception  when  it  was  just  penetrating  the 
mystery  of  her  disturbed  manner  and  her 
strange  words.  All  the  man  in  him  trembled 
under  the  rapture  of  her  touch.  But  the 
thought  of  Horace  was  still  present  to  him : 
his  hand  lay  passive  in  hers ; his  eyes  look- 
ed uneasily  away  from  her. 

She  innocently  strengthened  her  clasp 
of  his  hand.  She  innocently  said  to  him, 
“Don’t  look  away  from  me.  Your  eyes  give 
me  courage.” 

His  hand  returned  the  pressure  of  hers.  He 
tasted  to  the  full  the  delicious  joy  of  looking 
at  her.  She  had  broken  down  his  last  reserves 
of  self-control.  The  thought  of  Horace,  the 
sense  of  honor,  became  obscured  in  him.  In 
a moment  more  he  might  have  said  the  words 
which  he  would  have  deplored  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  if  she  had  not  stopped  him  by 
speaking  first.  “ I have  more  to  say  to  you,” 
she  resumed,  abruptly,  feeling  the  anima- 
ting resolution  to  lay  her  heart  bare  before 
him  at  last ; “ more,  far  more,  than  I have 
said  yet.  Generous,  merciful  friend,  let  me 
say  it  here  /” 

She  attempted  to  throw  herself  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet.  He  sprang  from  his  seat 
and  checked  her,  holding  her  with  both  his 
hands,  raising  her  as  he  rose  himself.  In 
the  words  which  had  just  escaped  her,  in 
the  startling  action  which  had  accompanied 
them,  the  truth  burst  on  him.  The  guilty 
woman  she  had  spoken  of  was  herself! 

While  she  was  almost  in  his  arms,  while 
her  bosom  was  just  touching  his,  before  a 
word  more  had  passed  his  lips  or  hers,  the 
library  door  opened. 

Lady  Janet  Roy  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SEARCH  IN  THE  GROUNDS. 

Grace  Roseberry,  still  listening  in  the 
conservatory,  saw  the  door  open,  and  recog- 
nized the  mistress  of  the  house.  She  softly 
drew  back  and  placed  herself  in  safer  hid- 
ing, beyond  the  range  of  view  from  the  din- 
ing-room. 

Lady  Janet  advanced  no  further  than  the 
threshold.  She  stood  there  and  looked  at  • 
her  nephew  and  her  adopted  daughter  in 
stern  silence. 

Mercy  dropped  into  the  chair  at  her  side. 
Julian  kept  his  place  by  her.  His  mind  was 
still  stunned  by  the  discovery  that  had  burst 
on  it;  his  eyes  still  rested  on  her  in  mute 
terror  of  inquiry.  He  was  as  completely  ab- 
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sorbed  in  the  one  act  of  looking  at  her  as  if 
they  liad  been  still  alone  together  in  the 
room. 

Lady  Janet  was  the  first  of  the  three  who 
spoke.  She  addressed  herself  to  her  nephew. 

“ Yon  were  right,  Mr.  Julian  Gray,”  she 
said,  with  her  bitterest  emphasis  of  tone 
and  manner.  “Yon  ought  to  have  found 
nobody  in  this  room  on  your  return  but  me. 
I detain  you  no  longer.  You  are  free  to 
leave  my  house.” 

Julian  looked  round  at  his  aunt.  She  was 
pointing  to  the  door.  In  the  excited  state 
of  his  sensibilities  at  that  moment,  the 
action  stung  him  to  the  quick.  He  answer- 
ed without  his  customary  consideration  for 
his  aunt's  age  and  his  aunt's  position  to- 
ward him. 

“ You  apparently  forget,  Lady  Janet,  that 
you  are  not  speaking  to  one  of  your  foot- 
men,” he  said.  44  There  are  serious  reasons 
(of  which  you  know  nothing)  for  my  remain- 
ing in  your  house  a little  longer.  You  may 
rely  upon  my  trespassing  on  your  hospitality 
as  short  a time  as  possible.” 

He  turned  again  to  Mercy  as  he  said  those 
words,  and  surprised  her  timidly  looking  up 
at  him.  In  the  instant  when  their  eyes  met, 
the  tumult  of  emotions  struggling  in  him 
became  suddenly  stilled.  Sorrow  for  her — 
compassionating  sorrow — rose  in  the  new 
calm  and  filled  his  heart.  Now,  and  now 
only,  he  could  read  in  the  wasted  and  nolfie 
face  how  she  had  suffered.  The  pity  which 
he  had  felt  for  the  unnamed  woman  grew  to 
a tenfold  pity  for  her.  The  faith  which  he 
professed — honestly  professed — in  the  better 
nature  of  the  unnamed  woman  strengthened 
into  a tenfold  faith  in  her.  He  addressed 
himself  again  to  his  aunt,  in  a gentler  tone. 
44  This  lady,”  he  resumed, 44  has  something  to 
say  to  me  in  private  which  she  has  not  said 
yet.  That  is  my  reason  and  my  apology  for 
not  immediately  leaving  the  house.” 

Still  under  the  impression  of  what  she 
had  seen  on  entering  the  room,  Lady  Janet 
looked  at  him  in  angry  amazement.  Was 
Julian  actually  ignoring  Horace  Holmcroft's 
claims,  in  the  presence  of  Horace  Holmcroft's 
betrothed  wife  f She  appealed  to  her  adopt- 
ed daughter.  44  Grace !”  she  exclaimed, “ have 
you  heard  him  ? Have  you  nothing  to  say  f 
Must  I remind  you — ” 

She  stopped.  For  the  first  time  in  Lady 
Janet's  experience  of  her  young  companion, 
she  found  herself  speaking  to  ears  that  were 
deaf  to  her.  Mercy  was  incapable  of  listen- 
ing. Julian's  eyes  had  told  her  that  Julian 
understood  her  at  last ! 

Lady  Janet  turned  to  her  nephew  once 
more,  and  addressed  him  in  the  hardest 
words  that  she  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
sister’s  son. 

44  If  you  have  any  sense  of  decency,”  she 
said — “ I say  nothing  of  a sense  of  honor — 
you  will  leave  this  house,  and  your  acquaint- 


ance with  that  lady  will  end  here.  Spare 
me  your  protests  and  excuses ; I can  place 
but  one  interpretation  on  what  I saw  when 
I opened  that  door.” 

“You  entirely  misunderstand  what  you 
saw  when  you  opened  that  door,”  Julian 
answered,  quietly. 

“ Perhaps  I misunderstand  the  confession 
which  you  made  to  me  not  an  hour  ago  f” 
retorted  Lady  Jan^t. 

Julian  cast  a look  of  alarm  at  Mercy. 
“ Don't  speak  of  it !”  he  said,  in  a whisper. 
44  She  might  hear  you.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  she  doesn't  know 
you  are  in  love  with  her  T” 

“ Thank  God,  she  has  not  the  faintest  sus- 
picion of  it !” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  made  that  reply.  It  proved 
his  innocence  as  nothing  else  could  have 
proved  it.  Lady  Janet  drew  back  a step 
— utterly  bewildered ; completely  at  a loss 
what  to  say  or  what  to  do  next. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  broken  by 
a knock  at  the  library  door.  The  man-serv- 
ant— with  news,  and  bad  news,  legibly  writ- 
ten in  his  disturbed  face  and  manner — en- 
tered the  room. 

In  the  nervous  irritability  of  the  moment, 
Lady  Janet  resented  the  servant's  appear- 
ance as  a positive  offense  on  the  part  of  the 
harmless  man.  “Who  sent  for  youf”  she 
asked,  sharply.  44  What  do  you  mean  by 
interrupting  us  t” 

The  servant  made  his  excuses  in  an  oddly 
bewildered  manner. 

“ I beg  your  ladyship's  pardon.  I wished 
to  take  the  liberty — I wanted  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Julian  Gray.” 

44  What  is  it  ?”  asked  Julian. 

The  man  looked  uneasily  at  Lady  Janet, 
hesitated,  and  glanced  at  the  door,  as  if  he 
wished  himself  well  out  of  the  room  again. 

“ I hardly  know  if  I can  tell  you,  Sir,  be- 
fore her  ladyship,”  he  answered. 

Lady  Janet  instantly  penetrated  the  se- 
cret of  her  servant's  hesitation. 

“ I know  what  has  happened,”  she  said : 
44  that  abominable  woman  has  found  her 
way  here  again.  Am  I right  f” 

The  man’s  eyes  helplessly  consulted  Ju- 
lian. 

“ Yes,  or  no  ?”  cried  Lady  Janet,  impera- 
tively. 

“ Yes,  my  lady.” 

Julian  at  once  assumed  the  duty  of  ask- 
ing the  necessary  questions. 

“ Where  is  she  ?”  he  began. 

44  Somewhere  in  the  grounds,  as  we  sup- 
pose, Sir.” 

“ Did  you  see  her  t” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ Who  saw  her  f” 

44  The  lodge-keeper’s  wife.” 

This  looked  serious.  The  lodge-keeper’s 
wife  had  been  present  while  Julian  had 
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given  his  instructions  to  her  husband.  She 
was  not  likely  to  have  mistaken  the  identity 
of  the  person  whom  she  had  discovered. 

“ How  long  since  T”  Julian  asked  next. 

“ Not  very  long,  Sir.” 

“ Be  more  particular.  How  long  f ” 

“ I didn’t  hear,  Sir.” 

“ Did  the  lodge-keeper’s  wife  speak  to  the 
person  when  she  saw  her  ?” 

“ No,  Sir : she  didn’t  get  the  chance,  as  I 
understand  it.  She  is  a stout  woman,  if  you 
remember.  The  other  was  too  quick  for 
her — discovered  her,  Sir,  and  (as  the  saying 
is)  gave  her  the  slip.” 

“In  what  part  of  the  grounds  did  this 
happen  t” 

The  servant  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  side  hall.  “ In  that  part,  Sir.  Either 
in  the  Dutch  garden  or  the  shrubbery.  I am 
not  sure  which.” 

It  was  plain,  by  this  time,  that  the  man’s 
information  was  too  imperfect  to  be  practi- 
cally of  any  use.  Julian  asked  if  the  lodge- 
keeper’s  wife  was  in  the  house.  . 

“ No,  Sir.  Her  husband  has  gone  out  to 
search  the  grounds  in  her  place,  and  she  is 
minding  the  gate.  They  sent  their  boy  with  j 
the  message.  From  what  I can  make  out 
from  the  lad,  they  would  be  thankful  if  they 
could  get  a word  more  of  advice  from  you, 
Sir.” 

Julian  reflected  for  a moment. 

So  far  as  he  could  estimate  them,  the 
probabilities  were  that  the  stranger  from 
Mannheim  had  already  made  her  way  into 
the  house;  that  she  had  been  listening  in 
the  billiard-room ; that  she  had  found  time 
enough  to  escape  him  on  his  approaching  to 
open  the  door;  and  that  she  was  now  (in 
the  servant’s  phrase)  “somewhere  in  the 
grounds,”  after  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
lodge-keeper’s  wife. 

The  matter  was  serious.  Any  mistake  in 
dealing  with  it  might  lead  to  very  painful 
results. 

If  Julian  had  correctly  anticipated  the  na- 
ture of  the  confession  which  Mercy  had  been 
on  the  point  of  addressing  to  him,  the  person 
whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  house  was — what  she  had  vainly 
asserted  herself  to  be — no  other  than  the 
true  Grace  Roseberry. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  he  should  speak  to 
Grace  privately,  before  she  committed  herself 
to  any  rashly  renewed  assertion  of  her  claims, 
and  before  she  could  gain  access  to  Lady 
Janet’s  adopted  daughter.  The  landlady  at 
her  lodgings  had  already  warned  him  thattho 
object  which  she  held  steadily  in  view  was 
to  find  her  way  to  “ Miss  Roseberry”  when 
Lady  Janet  was  not  present  to  take  her  part, 
and  when  no  gentlemen  were  at  hand  to  pro- 
tect her.  “Only  let  me  meet  her  face  to 
face”  (she  had  said),  “ and  I will  make  her 
confess  herself  the  impostor  that  she  is!” 


As  matters  now  stood,  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate  too  seriously  the  mischief  which 
might  ensue  from  such  a meeting  as  this. 
Every  thing  now  depended  on  Julian’s  skill- 
ful management  of  an  exasperated  woman ; 
and  nobody,  at  that  moment,  knew  where 
the  woman  was. 

In  this  position  of  affairs,  as  Julian  un- 
derstood it,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  make  his  inquiries  instant- 
ly at  the  lodge,  and  then  to  direct  the  search 
in  person. 

He  looked  toward  Mercy’s  chair  as  he  ar- 
rived at  this  resolution.  It  was  at  a cruel 
sacrifice  of  his  own  anxieties  and  his  own 
wishes  that  he  deferred  continuing  the  con- 
versation with  her  from  the  critical  point  at 
which  Lady  Janet’s  appearance  had  inter- 
rupted it. 

Mercy  had  risen  while  he  had  been  ques- 
tioning the  servant.  The  attention  which 
she  had  failed  to  accord  to  what  had  passed 
between  bis  aunt  and  himself  she  had  given 
to  the  imperfect  statement  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  man.  Her  face  plainly 
showed  that  she  had  listened  as  eagerly  as 
j Lady  Janet  had  listened ; with  this  remark- 
able difference  between  them,  that  Lady  Jan- 
et looked  frightened,  and  that  lady  Janet’s 
companion  showed  no  signs  of  alarm.  She 
appeared  to  be  interested ; perhaps  anxious 
— nothing  more. 

Julian  spoke  a parting  word  to  his  aunt. 

“Pray  compose  yourself,”  he  said.  “I 
have  little  doubt,  when  I can  learn  the  par- 
ticulars, that  we  shall  easily  And  this  person 
in  the  grounds.  There  is  no  reason  to  be 
uneasy.  I am  going  to  superintend  the 
search  myself.  I will  return  to  you  as  soon 
as  possible.” 

Lady  Janet  listened  absently.  There  was 
a certain  expression  in  her  eyes  which  sug- 
gested to  Julian  that  her  mind  was  busy 
with  some  project  of  its  own.  He  stopped 
as  he  passed  Mercy,  on  his  way  out  by  the 
billiard-room  door.  It  cost  him  a hard  effort 
to  control  the  contending  emotions  which 
the  mere  act  of  looking  at  her  now  awaken- 
ed in  him.  His  heart  beat  fast,  his  voice 
sank  low,  as  he  spoke  to  her. 

“ You  shall  see  me  again,”  he  said.  “ I 
never  was  more  in  earnest  in  promising  you 
my  truest  help  and  sympathy  than  I am 
now.” 

She  understood  him.  Her  bosom  heaved 
painfully ; her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground — she 
made  no  reply.  The  tears  rose  in  Julian’s 
eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.  He  hurriedly  left 
the  room. 

When  he  turned  to  close  the  billiard-room 
door  he  heard  Lady  Janet  say,  “ I will  bo 
with  you  again  in  a moment,  Grace ; don’t 
go  away.” 

Interpreting  these  words  as  meaning  that 
his  aunt  had  some  business  of  her  own  to  at- 
tend to  in  the  library,  he  shut  the  door. 
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He  had  just  advanced  into  the  smoking-  Reassured  on  this  point,  Julian  hastened 
room  beyond,  when  he  thought  he  heard  the  out  into  the  grounds.  As  soon  as  his  back 
door  open  again.  He  turned  round.  Lady  was  turned  Lady  Janet  lifted  the  gold  pen- 
Janet  had  followed  him.  cil-case  which  hung  at  her  watch-chain,  and 

“ Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?”  he  asked,  wrote  on  her  nephew’s  card  (for  the  informa- 
“ I want  something  of  you,"  Lady  Janet  tion  of  the  officer  in  plain  clothes),  “ You 
answered,  “ before  you  go."  are  wanted  at  Mablethorpe House”  This  done, 

“What  is  it?”  she  put  the  card  into  the  old-fashioned 

• “ Your  card.”  pocket  of  her  dress,  and  returned  to  the 

“ My  card  ?”  dining-room. 

“ You  have  just  told  me  not  to  be  uneasy,” 

said  the  old  lady.  “ I am  uneasy,  for  all  that.  Grace  was  waiting,  in  obedience  to  the 
1 don’t  feel  as  sure  as  you  do  that  this  woman  instructions  which  she  had  received, 
really  is  in  the  grounds.  She  may  be  lurk-  For  the  first  moment  or  two  not  a word 
ing  somewhere  in  the  house,  and  she  may  was  spoken  on  either  side.  Now  that  she 
appear  when  your  back  is  turned.  Remem-  was  alone  with  her  adopted  daughter,  a cer- 
ber  what  you  told  me.”  tain  coldness  and  hardness  began  to  show 

Julian  understood  the  allusion.  He  made  itself  in  Lady  Janet’s  manner.  The  dis- 
no  reply.  covery  that  she  had  made  on  opening  the 

“ The  people  at  the  police  station  close  drawing-room  door  still  hung  on  her  mind, 
by,”  pursued  Lady  Janet,  “have  instruc-  Julian  had  certainly  convinced  her  that  she 
tions  to  send  an  experienced  man,  in  plain  had  misinterpreted  what  she  had  seen ; but 
clothes,  to  any  address  indicated  on  your  he  had  convinced  her  against  her  will.  She 
card  the  moment  they  receive  it.  That  is  had  found  Mercy  deeply  agitated;  suspi- 
what  you  told  me.  For  Grace’s  protection,  ciously  silent.  Julian  might  be  innoceut, 
I want  your  card  before  you  leave  us.”  she  admitted — there  was  no  accounting  for 

It  was  impossible  for  Julian  to  mention  the  vagaries  of  men.  But  the  case  of  Mercy 
the  reasons  which  now  forbade  him  to  make  was  altogether  different.  Women  did  not 
use  of  his  own  precau tions — in  the  very  face  find  themselves  in  the  arms  of  men  without 
of  the  emergency  which  they  had  been  es-  knowing  what  they  were  about.  Acquitting 
pecially  intended  to  meet.  How  could  he  Julian,  Lady  Janet  declined  to  acquit  Mercy, 
declare  the  true  Grace  Rose  berry  to  be  mad  ? “ There  is  some  secret  understanding  be- 
How  could  he  give  the  true  Grace  Roseberry  tween  them,”  thought  the  old  lady,  “and 
into  custody  ? On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
personally  pledged  himself  (when  the  cir- 
cumstances appeared  to  require  it)  to  place 
the  means  of  legal  protection  from  insult 
and  annoyance  at  his  aunt’s  disposal.  And 
now,  there  Btood  Lady  Janet,  unaccustomed 
to  have  her  wishes  disregarded  by  any  body, 
with  her  hand  extended,  waiting  for  the 
card! 

What  was  to  be  done  ? The  one  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  to  submit  for 
the  moment.  If  he  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  missing  woman,  he  could  easily  take 
care  that  she  should  be  subjected  to  no 
needless  indignity.  If  she  contrived  to  slip 
into  the  house  in  his  absence,  he  could  pro- 
vide against  that  contingency  by  sending  a 
second  card  privately  to  the  police  station, 
forbidding  the  officer  to  stir  in  the  affair 
until  he  had  received  further  orders.  Julian 
made  one  stipulation  only  before  he  handed 
his  card  to  his  aunt. 

“ You  will  not  use  this,  I am  sure,  without 
positive  and  pressing  necessity,”  he  said. 

“ But  1 must  make  one  condition.  Promise 
me  to  keep  my  plan  for  communicating  with 
the  police  a strict  secret — ” 

“ A strict  secret  from  Grace  f"  interposed 
Lady  Janet.  (Julian  bowed.)  “Do  you 
suppose  I want  to  frighten  her?  Do  you 
think  I have  not  had  anxiety  enough  about 
her  already?  Of  course  I shall  keep  it  a 
secret  from  Grace !” 


she’s  to  blame ; the  women  alw'ays  are !” 

Mercy  still  waited  to  be  spoken  to ; pale 
and  quiet,  silent  and  submissive.  Lady 
Janet — in  a highly  uncertain  state  of  tem- 
per— was  obliged  to  begin. 

“ My  dear !"  she  called  out,  sharply. 

“ Yes,  Lady  Janet.” 

“ How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  sit 
there  with  your  mouth  shut  up  and  your 
eyes  on  the  carpet  ? Have  you  no  opinion 
to  offer  on  this  alarming  state  of  things? 
You  heard  what  the  man  said  to  Julian — I 
saw  you  listening.  Are  you  horribly  fright- 
ened ?” 

“No,  Lady  Janet.” 

“ Not  even  nervous?" 

“No,  Lady  Janet.” 

“ Ha ! I should  hardly  have  given  you 
credit  for  so  much  courage  after  my  experi- 
ence of  you  a week  ago.  I congratulate  you 
on  your  recovery.  Do  you  hear  ? I congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  recovery.” 

“ Thank  you,  Lady  Janet.” 

“I  am  not  so  composed  as  you  are.  We 
were  an  excitable  set  in  my  youth — and  I 
haven’t  got  the  better  of  it  yet.  I feel  nerv- 
ous. Do  you  hear  ? I feel  nervous.” 

“ I am  sorry,  Lady  Janet.” 

“ You  are  very  good.  Do  you  know  what 
I am  going  to  do  ?" 

“ No,  Lady  Janet.” 

“I  am  going  to  summon  the  household. 
When  I say  the  household,  I mean  the  men ; 
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the  women  are  no  use.  I am  afraid  I fail  to 
attract  your  attention  f” 

“ You  have  my  best  attention,  Lady  Janet.” 

“You  are  very  good  again.  I said  the 
women  were  of  no  use.” 

“ Yes,  Lady  Janet  V ’ 

“ I mean  to  place  a man-servant  on  guard 
at  every  entrance  to  the  house.  I am  going 
to  do  it  at  once.  Will  you  come  with  me  f” 

“ Can  I be  of  any  use  if  I go  with  your 
ladyship  ?” 

“ You  can’t  be  of  the  slightest  use.  I give 
the  orders  in  this  house — not  you.  I had 
quite  another  motive  in  asking  you  to  come 
with  me.  I am  more  considerate  of  you  than 
you  seem  to  think — I don’t  like  leaving  you 
here  by  yourself.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  your  ladyship.  I 
don’t  mind  being  left  here  by  myself.” 

“ You  don’t  mind  f I never  heard  of  such 
heroism  in  my  life — out  of  a novel ! Sup- 
pose that  crazy  wretch  should  find  her  way 
in  here?” 

“ She  would  not  frighten  me  this  time  as 
she  frightened  me  before.” 

“ Not  too  fast,  my  young  lady ! Suppose — 
Good  Heavens ! now  I think  of  it,  there  is 
the  conservatory.  Suppose  she  should  be 
hidden  in  there?  Julian  is  searching  the 
grounds.  Who  is  to  search  the  conserva- 
tory f” 

“With  your  ladyship’s  permission,  I will 
search  the  conservatory. 

“ You ! ! !” 

“ With  your  ladyship’s  permission.” 

“ I can  hardly  believe  my  own  ears ! Well, 
x Live  and  learn’  is  an  old  proverb.  I thought 
I knew  your  character.  This  is  a change !” 

“ You  forget,  Lady  Janet  (if  I may  ven- 
ture to  say  so),  that  the  circumstances  are 
changed.  She  took  me  by  surprise  on  the 
last  occasion ; I am  prepared  for  her  now.” 

“Do  you  really  feel  as  coolly  as  you 
speak  f ” 

“ Yes,  Lady  Janet.” 

“ Have  your  own  way,  then.  I shall  do 
one  thing,  however,  in  case  of  your  having 
overestimated  your  own  courage.  I shall 
place  one  of  the  men  in  the  library.  You 
will  only  have  to  ring  for  him,  if  any  thing 
happens.  He  will  give  the  alarm — and  I 
shall  act  accordingly.  I have  my  plan,” 
said  her  ladyship,  comfortably  conscious  of 
the  card  in  her  pocket.  “ Don’t  look  as  if 
you  wanted  to  know  what  it  is.  I have  no 
intention  of  saying  any  thing  about  it — ex- 
cept that  it  will  do.  Once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time— do  you  stay  here  ? or  do  you  go 
with  me  ?” 

“ I stay  here.” 

She  respectfully  opened  the  library  door 
for  Lady  Janet’s  departure  as  she  made  that 
reply.  Throughout  the  interview  she  had 
been  carefully  and  coldly  deferential ; she 
had  not  once  lifted  her  eyes  to  Lady  Janet’s 
face.  The  conviction  in  her  that  a few 


hours  more  would,  in  all  probability,  see  her 
dismissed  from  the  house,  had  of  necessity 
fettered  every  word  that  she  spoke — had 
morally  separated  her  already  from  the  in- 
jured mistress  whose  love  she  had  won  in 
disguise.  Utterly  incapable  of  attributing 
the  change  in  her  young  companion  to  the 
true  motive,  Lady  Jauet  left  the  room  to 
summon  .her  domestic  garrison,  thoroughly* 
puzzled  and  (as  a necessary  consequence  of 
that  condition)  thoroughly  displeased. 

Still  holding  the  library  door  in  her  hand, 
Mercy  stood  watching  with  a heavy  heart 
the  progress  of  her  benefactress  down  the 
length  of  the  room  on  the  way  to  the  front 
hall  beyond.  She  had  honestly  loved  and 
respected  the  warm-hearted,  quick-tempered 
old  lady.  A sharp  pang  of  pain  wrung  her 
as  she  thought  of  the  time  when  even  the 
chance  utterance  of  her  name  would  become 
an  unpardonable  offense  in  Lady  Janet’s 
house. 

But  there  was  no  shrinking  in  her  now 
from  the  ordeal  of  the  confession.  She  was 
not  only  anxious — she  was  impatient  for 
Julian’s  return.  Before  she  slept  that  night 
Julian’s  confidence  in  her  should  be  a confi- 
dence that  she  had  deserved. 

“ Let  her  own  the  truth,  without  the  base 
fear  of  discovery  to  drive  her  to  it.  Let  her 
do  justice  to  the  woman  whom  she  has 
wronged,  while  that  woman  is  still  power- 
less to  expose  her.  Let  her  sacrifice  every 
thing  that  she  has  gained  by  the  fraud  to 
the  sacred  duty  of  atonement.  If  she  can 
do  that,  then  her  repentance  has  nobly  re- 
vealed the  noble  nature  that  is  in  her ; then 
she  is  a woman  to  be  trusted,  respected,  be- 
loved.” Those  words  were  as  vividly  pres- 
ent to  her  as  if  she  still  heard  them  falling 
from  his  lips.  Those  other  words  whiclfchad 
followed  them  rang  as  grandly  as  ever  in 
her  ears : “ Rise,  poor  wounded  heart ! Beau- 
tiful, purified  soul,  God’s  angels  rejoice  over 
you!  Take  your  place  among  the  noblest 
of  God’s  creatures!”  Did  the  woman  live 
who  could  hear  Julian  Gray  say  that,  and 
who  could  hesitate,  at  any  sacrifice,  at  any 
loss,  to  justify  his  belief  in  her  ? “ Oh !”  she 
thought,  longingly,  while  her  eyes  follow- 
ed Lady  Janet  to  the  end  of  the  library, 
“ if  your  worst  fears  could  only  be  realized ! 
If  I could  only  see  Grace  Roseberry  in 
this  room,  how  fearlessly  I could  meet  her 
now !” 

She  closed  the  library  door,  while  Lady 
Janet  opened  the  other  door  which  led  into 
the  hall. 

As  she  turned  and  looked  back  into  the 
dining-room  a cry  of  astonishment  escaped 
her. 

There — as  if  in  answer  to  the  aspiration 
which  was  still  in  her  mind ; there,  estab- 
lished in  triumph  on  the  chair  that  she  had 
just  left — sat  Grace  Roseberry,  in  sinister 
silence,  waiting  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 

Recovering  from  the  first  overpowering 
sensation  of  surprise,  Mercy  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, eager  to  say  her  first  penitent  words. 
Grace  stopped  her  by  a warning  gesture  of 
the  hand.  “ No  nearer  to  me,”  she  said,  with 
a look  of  contemptuous  command.  “ Stay 
where  you  are.” 

Mercy  paused.  Grace’s  reception  had  star- 
tled her.  She  instinctively  took  the  chair 
nearest  to  her  to  support  herself.  Grace 
raised  a warning  hand  for  the  second  time, 
and  issued  another  command : 

“ I forbid  you  to  be  seated  in  my  presence. 
You  have  no  right  to  be  in  this  house  at  all. 
Remember,  if  you  please,  who  you  are,  and 
who  I am.” 

The  tone  in  which  those  words  were  spoken 
was  an  insult  in  itself.  Mercy  suddenly  lift- 
ed her  head ; the  angry  answer  was  on  her 
lips.  She  checked  it,  and  submitted  in  si- 
lence. “I  will  be  worthy  of  Julian  Gray’s 
confidence  in  me,”  she  thought,  as  she  stood 
patiently  by  the  chair.  “I  will  bear  any 
thing  from  the  womaq  whom  I have  wrong- 
ed.” 

In  silence  the  two  faced  each  other ; alone 
together,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had 
met  in  the  French  cottage.  The  contrast 
between  them  was  strange  to  soe.  Grace 
Roseberry,  seated  in  her  chair,  little  and 
lean,  with  her  dull  white  complexion,  with 
her  hard,  threatening  face,  with  her  shrunk- 
en figure  clad  in  its  plain  and  poor  black 
garments,  looked  like  a being  of  a lower 
sphere,  compared  with  Mercy  Merrick,  stand- 
ing erect  in  her  rich  silken  dress ; her  tall, 
shapely  figure  towering  over  the  little  creat- 
ure before  her ; her  grand  head  bent  in  grace- 
ful submission  ; gentlo,  patient,  beautiful ; a 
woman  whom  it  was  a privilege  to  look  at 
and  a distinction  to  admire.  If  a stranger 
had  been  told  that  those  two  had  played 
their  parts  in  a romance  of  real  life — that 
one  of  them  w’as  really  connected  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  with  Lady  Janet  Roy, 
and  that  the  other  had  successfully  attempt- 
ed to  personate  her — he  would  inevitably, 
if  it  had  been  left  to  him  to  guess  which  was 
which,  have  picked  out  Grace  as  the  coun- 
terfeit and  Mercy  as  the  true  woman. 

Grace  broke  the  silence.  She  had  waited 
to  open  her  lips  until  she  had  eyed  her  con- 
quered victim  all  over,  with  disdainfully  mi- 
nute attention,  from  head  to  foot. 

“ Stand  there.  I like  to  look  at  you,”  she 
said,  speaking  with  a spiteful  relish  of  her 
own  cruel  words.  “ It’s  no  use  fainting  this 
time.  You  have  not  got  Lady  Janet  Roy  to 
bring  you  to.  There  are  no  gentlemen  here 
to-day  to  pity  you  and  pick  you  up.  Mercy 
Merrick,  I have  got  you  at  last.  Thank 
God,  my  turn  has  come ! You  can’t  escape 
me  now !” 
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All  the  littleness  of  heart  and  mind  which 
had  first  shown  itself  in  Grace  at  the  meet- 
ing in  the  cottage,  when  Mercy  told  the  sad 
story  of  her  life,  now  revealed  itself  once 
more.  The  woman  who  in  those  past  times 
had  felt  no  impulse  to  take  a suffering  and 
a penitent  fellow-creature  by  the  hand  was 
the  same  woman  who  could  feel  no  pity, 
who  could  spare  no  insolence  of  triumph, 
now.  Mercy’s  sweet  voice  answered  her  pa- 
tiently, in  low  pleading  tones. 

“I  have  not  avoided  you,”  she  said.  u I 
would  have  gone  to  you  of  my  own  accord 
if  I had  known  that  you  were  here.  It  is 
my  heart-felt  wish  to  own  that  I have  sinned 
against  you,  and  to  make  all  the  atonement 
that  I can.  I am  too  anxious  to  deserve 
your  forgiveness  to  have  any  fear  of  seeing 
you.” 

Conciliatory  as  the  reply  was,  it  was  spoken 
with  a simple  and  modest  dignity  of  manner 
which  roused  Grace  Roseberry  to  fury. 

“ How  dare  you  speak  to  me  as  if  you  were 
my  equal  f”  she  burst  out.  “ You  stand  there 
and  answer  me  as  if  you  had  your  right  and 
your  place  in  this  house.  You  audacious 
woman!  I have  my  right  and  my  place 
here — and  what  am  I obliged  to  do  ? I am 
obliged  to  hang  about  in  the  grounds,  and  fly 
from  the  sight  of  the  servants,  and  hide  like 
a thief,  and  wait  like  a beggar,  and  all  for 
what?  For  the  chance  of  having  a word 
with  you,  Yes ! you,  madam ! with  the  air 
of  the  Refuge  and  the  dirt  of  the  streets  on 
you !” 

Mercy’s  head  sank  lower ; her  hand  trem- 
bled as  it  held  by  the  back  of  the  chair. 

It  was  hard  to  bear  the  reiterated  insults 
heaped  on  her,  but  Julian’s  influence  still 
made  itself  felt.  She'  answered  as  patiently 
as  ever. 

“ If  it  is  your  pleasure  to  use  hard  words 
to  me,”  she  said,  u I have  no  right  to  resent 
them.” 

“ You  have  no  right  to  any  thing !”  Grace 
retorted.  “ You  have  no  right  to  the  gown 
on  your  back.  Look  at  Yourself,  and  look 
at  Me!”  Her  eyes  traveled  with  a tigerish 
stare  over  Mercy’s  costly  silk  dress.  “ Who 
gave  you  that  dress?  who  gave  you  those 
jewels?  I know!  Lady  Janet  gave  them 
to  Grace  Roseberry.  Are  you  Grace  Rose- 
berry ? That  dress  is  mine.  Take  off  your 
bracelets  and  your  brooch.  They  were  meant 
for  me.” 

" You  may  soon  havo  them,  Miss  Roseber- 
ry. They  will  not  be  in  my  possession  many 
hours  longer.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ However  badly  you  may  use  me,  it  is  my 
duty  to  undo  the  harm  that  I have  done.  I 
am  bound  to  do  yon  justice — I am  determined 
to  confess  the  truth.” 

Grace  smiled  scornfully. 

“ You  confess !”  she  said.  44  Do  you  think 
I am  fool  enough  to  believe  that  ? You  are 
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one  shameful  brazen  lie  from  head  to  foot ! 
Are  you  the  woman  to  give  np  your  silks  and 
your  jewels,  and  your  position  in  this  house, 
and  to  go  back  to  the  Refuge  of  your  own 
accord  ? Not  you — not  you !" 

A first  faint  flush  of  color  showed  itself, 
stealing  slowly  over  Mercy's  face ; but  she 
still  held  resolutely  by  the  good  influence 
which  Julian  had  left  behind  him.  She 
could  still  say  to  herself,  “ thing  rather 
than  disappoint  Julian  Gray?''  Sustained 
by  the  courage  which  he  had  called  to  life 
in  her,  she  submitted  to  her  martyrdom  as 
bravely  as  ever.  But  there  was  an  ominous 
change  in  her  now : she  could  only  submit 
in  silence  ; she  could  no  longer  trust  herself 
to  answer. 

The  mute  endurance  in  her  face  addition- 
ally exasperated  Grace  Roseberry. 

44  You  won't  confess,"  she  went  on.  44  You 
have  had  a week  to  confess  in,  and  you  have 
not  done  it  yet.  No,  no ! you  are  of  the  sort 
that  cheat  and  lie  to  the  last.  I am  glad  of 
it ; I shall  have  the  joy  of  exposing  you  my- 
self before  the  whole  house.  I shall  be  the 
blessed  means  of  casting  you  back  on  the 
streets.  Oh ! it  will  be  almost  worth  all  I 
have  gone  through  to  see  you  with  a police- 
man's hand  on  your  arm,  and  the  mob  point- 
ing at  you  and  mocking  you  on  your  way  to 
jail!" 

This  time  the  sting  struck  deep ; the  out- 
rage was  beyond  endurance.  Mercy  gave 
the  woman  who  had  again  and  again  delib- 
erately insulted  her  a first  warning. 

“Miss  Roseberry,"  she  said,  “I  have  borne 
without  a murmur  the  bitterest  words  you 
could  say  to  me.  Spare  me  any  more  insults. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I am  eager  to  restore  you  to 
your  just  rights.  With  my  whole  heart  I say 
it  to  you — I am  resolved  to  confess  every 
thing !" 

She  spoke  with  trembling  earnestness  of 
tone.  Grace  listened  with  a hard  smile  of 
incredulity  and  a hard  look  of  contempt. 

“ You  are  not  far  from  the  bell,"  she  said ; 
44  ring  it." 

Mercy  looked  at  her  in  speechless  surprise. 

“ You  are  a perfect  picture  of  repentance 
— you  are  dying  to  own  the  truth,"  pursued 
the  other,  satirically.  44  Own  it  before  every 
body,  and  own  it  at  once.  Call  in  Lady  Jan- 
et— call  in  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Holmcroft — 
call  in  the  servants.  Go  down  on  your  knees 
and  acknowledge  yourself  an  impostor  before 
them  all.  Then  I will  believe  you — not  be- 
fore.” 

44  Don't,  don't  turn  me  against  you !"  cried 
Mercy,  entreatingly. 

44  What  do  I care  whether  you  are  against 
me  or  not  ?" 

“Don't — for  your  own  sake  don't  go  on 
provoking  me  much  longer !" 

“ For  my  own  sake  f You  insolent  creat- 
ure ! Do  you  mean  to  threaten  me  f " 

With  a last  desperate  effort,  her  heart 


beating  faster  and  faster,  the  blood  burning 
hotter  and  hotter  in  her  cheeks,  Mercy  still 
controlled  herself. 

“Have  some  compassion  on  me !”  she  plead- 
ed. 44  Badly  as  I have  behaved  to  you,  I am 
still  a woman  like  yourself.  I can't  face  the 
shame  of  acknowledging  what  I have  done 
before  the  whole  house.  Lady  Janet  treats 
me  like  a daughter ; Mr.  Holmcroft  has  en- 
gaged himself  to  marry  me.  I can't  tell 
Lady  Janet  and  Mr.  Holmcroft  to  their  faces 
that  I have  cheated  them  out  of  their  love. 
But  they  shall  know  it  for  all  that.  I can, 
and  will,  before  I rest  to-night,  tell  the 
Vhole  truth  to  Mr.  Julian  Gray." 

Grace  burst  out  laughing.  “Aha!"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a cynical  outburst  of  gayety. 
“ Now  we  have  come  to  it  at  last !” 

“ Take  care !"  said  Mercy.  “ Take  care !" 

44  Mr.  Julian  Gray ! I was  behind  the  bil- 
liard-room door — I saw  you  coax  Mr.  Julian 
Gray  to  come  in!  Confession  loses  all  its 
horrors,  and  becomes  quite  a luxury,  with 
Mr.  Julian  Gray !" 

44  No  more,  Miss  Roseberry ! no  more ! For 
God's  sake,  don't  put  me  beside  myself!  You 
have  tortured  me  enough  already." 

“You  haven't  been  on  the  streets  for 
nothing.  You  are  a woman  with  resources ; 
you  kno^  the  value  of  having  two  strings 
to  your  bow.  If  Mr.  Holmcroft  fails  you, 
you  have  got  Mr.  Julian  Gray.  Ah!  you 
sicken  me.  Fll  see  that  Mr.  Holmcroft's 
eyes  are  opened ; he  shall  know  what  a vrom- 
an  he  might  have  married  but  for  Me — " 

She  checked  herself ; the  next  refinement 
of  insult  remained  suspended  on  her  lips. 

The  woman  whom  she  had  outraged  sud- 
denly advanced  on  her.  Her  eyes,  staring 
helplessly  upward,  saw  Mercy  Merrick’s  face, 
white  with  the  terrible  anger  which  drives 
the  blood  back  on  the  heart,  bending  threat- 
eningly over  her. 

4 “ You  will  see  that  Mr.  Holmcroft’s  eyes 
are  opened,'  ” Mercy  slowly  repeated ; “ 4 he 
shall  know  what  a woman  he  might  have 
married  but  for  you !'  ” 

She  paused,  and  followed  those  words  by 
a question  which  struck  a creeping  terror 
through  Grace  Roseberry,  from  the  hair  of 
her  head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet : 

44  Who  are  you  f” 

The  suppressed  fury  of  look  and  tone 
which  accompanied  that  question  told,  as 
no  violence  could  have  told  it,  that  the 
limits  of  Mercy's  endurance  had  been  found 
at  last.  In  the  guardian  angel's  absence 
the  evil  genius  had  done  its  evil  work. 
The  better  nature  which  Julian  Gray  had 
brought  to  life  sank,  poisoned  by  the  vile 
venom  of  a woman’s  spiteful  tongue.  An 
easy  and  a terrible  means  of  avenging  the 
outrages  heaped  on  her  was  within  Mercy’s 
reach,  if  she  chose  to  take  it.  In  the  frenzy 
of  her  indignation  she  never  hesitated — she 
took  it. 
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“ Who  are  you  ?”  Bhe  asked  for  the  second 
time. 

Grace  roused  herself  and  attempted  to 
speak.  Mercy  stopped  her  with  a scornful 
gesture  of  her  hand. 

“I  remember!”  she  went  on,  with  the 
same  fiercely  suppressed  rage.  “You  are 
the  madwoman  from  the  German  hospital 
who  came  here  a week  ago.  I am  not  afraid 
of  you  this  time.  Sit  down  and  rest  your- 
self, Mercy  Merrick.” 

Deliberately  giving  her  that  name  to  her 
face,  Mercy  turned  from  her  and  took  the 
chair  which  Grace  had  forbidden  her  to  oc- 
cupy when  the  interview  began. 

Grace  started  to  her  feet. 

“ What  does  this  mean  T”  she  asked. 

“It  means,”  answered  Mercy,  contemptu- 
ously, “ that  I recall  every  word  I said  to 
you  just  now.  It  means  that  I am  resolved 
to  keep  my  place  in  this  house.” 

“ Are  you  out  of  your  senses  f” 

“ You  are  not  far  from  the  bell.  Ring  it. 
Do  what  you  asked  me  to  do.  Call  in  the 
whole  household,  and  ask  them  which  of  us 
is  mad — you  or  I.” 

“ Mercy  Merrick ! yon  shall  repent  this  to 
the  last  hour  of  your  life !” 

Mercy  rose  again,  and  fixed  her  fashing 
eyes  on  the  woman  who  still  defied  her. 

“I  have  had  enough  of  you!”  she  said. 
* Leave  the  house  while  you  can  leave  it. 
Stay  here,  and  I will  send  for  Lady  Janet 
Roy.” 

“You  can’t  send  for  her!  You  daren’t 
send  for  her !” 

“ I can  and  I dare.  You  have  not  a shad- 
ow of  a proof  against  mo.  I have  got  the 
papers;  I am  in  possession  of  the  place;  I 
have  established  myself  in  Lady  Janet’s  con- 
fidence. I mean  to  deserve  your  opinion  of 
me — I will  keep  my  dresses  and  my  jewels 
and  my  position  in  the  house.  I deny  that 
I have  done  wrong.  Society  has  used  me 
cruelly ; I owe  nothing  to  Society.  I have 
a right  to  take  any  advantage  of  it  if  I can. 
I deny  that  I have  injured  you.  How  was 
I to  know  that  you  would  come  to  life  again  t 
Have  I degraded  your  name  and  your  char- 
acter ? I have  done  honor  to  both.  I have 
won  every  body’s  liking  and  every  body’s 
respect.  Do  you  think  Lady  Janet  would 
have  loved  you  as  she  loves  me  ? Not  she ! 
I tell  you  to  your  face  I have  filled  the  false 
position  more  creditably  than  you  could 
have  filled  the  true  one,  and  I mean  to  keep 
it.  I won’t  give  up  your  name ; I won’t  re- 
store your  character ! Do  your  worst ; I defy 
you!” 

She  poured  out  those  reckless  words  in 
one  headlong  flow  which  defied  interrup- 
tion. There  was  no  answering  her  until 
she  was  too  breathless  to  say  more.  Grace 
seized  her  opportunity  the  moment  it  was 
within  her  reach. 

“ You  defy  me  f”  she  returned,  resolutely. 


“ You  won’t  defy  me  long.  I have  written 
to  Canada.  My  friends  will  speak  for  me.” 

“What  of  it,  if  they  dot  Your  friends 
are  strangers  here.  I am  Lady  Janet’s 
adopted  daughter.  Do  you  think  she  will 
believe  your  friends  ? She  will  believe  me. 
She  will  burn  their  letters  if  they  write. 
She  will  forbid  the  house  to  them  if  they 
come.  I shall  be  Mrs.  Horace  Holmcroffc  in 
a week’s  time.  Who  can  shake  my  position  T 
Who  can  injure  Me?” 

“ Wait  a little.  You  forget  the  matron  at 
the  Refuge.” 

“ Find  her,  if  you  can.  I never  told  you 
her  name.  I never  told  you  where  the  Ref- 
uge was.” 

“ I will  advertise  your  name,  and  find  the 
matron  in  that  way.” 

“ Advertise  in  every  newspaper  in  London. 
Do  you  think  I gave  a stranger  like  you  the 
name  I really  bore  in  the  Refuge  ? I gave 
you  the  name  I assumed  when  I left  England. 
No  such  person  as  Mercy  Merrick  is  known 
to  the  matron.  No  such  person  is  known  to 
Mr.  Holmcroft.  He  saw  me  at  the  French 
cottage  while  you  were  senseless  on  the  bed. 
I had  my  gray  cloak  on ; neither  he  nor  any 
of  them  saw  me  in  my  nurse’s  dress.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  about  me  on  the 
Continent — and  (I  happen  to  know  from  the 
person  who  made  them)  with  no  result.  I 
am  safe  in  your  place ; I am  known  by  your 
name.  I am  Grace  Roseberry ; and  you  are 
Mercy  Merrick.  Disprove  it  if  you  can !” 

Summing  up  the  unassailable  security  of 
her  false  position  in  those  closing  words, 
Mercy  pointed  significantly  to  the  billiard- 
room  door. 

“ You  were  hiding  there,  by  your  own  con  - 
fession,” she  said.  “ You  know  your  way  out 
by  that  door.  Will  you  leave  the  room  ?” 

“ I won’t  stir  a step !” 

Mercy  walked  to  a side-table,  and  struck 
the  bell  placed  on  it. 

At  the  same  moment,  the  billiard-room  door 
opened.  Julian  Gray  appeared — returning 
from  his  unsuccessful  search  in  the  grounds. 

He  had  barely  crossed  the  threshold  be- 
fore the  library  door  was  thrown  open  next 
by  the  servant  posted  in  the  room.  The 
man  drew  back  respectfully,  and  gave  ad- 
mission to  Lady  Janet  Roy.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Horace  Holmcroft  with  his  moth- 
er’s wedding  present  to  Mercy  in  his  hand. 


MY  LADY’S  CHOICE. 

Thishe  be  laurels  in  the  garden  set, 

And  glowing  roses— Love’s  own  messengers — 
Ancl  passion-flowers,  and  dainty  mignonette, 

The  shyest  darling  summer  doth  call  hers. 

But  my  lady  would  have  none  of  these; 

She  bade  me  bring  her  only  heart’s-ease. 

So  in  the  garden,  when  the  days  were  bright 
With  every  gracious  charm  that  Nature  Knows, 
I gathered  heart’s-ease  for  my  love’s  delight, 

And  in  her  gentle  bosom  now  it  blows. 

No  other  flower  doth  my  lady  please; 

She  will  have  none  but  little  heart’s-ease. 
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VALENTINES 


—FOR  MY  TWO. 

Lest  so  many  gracious  things 
Should  too  early  give  thee  wings? 
Eairy!  Fairy!  fair  and  fine, 

Be  my  darling  Valentine! 


FOR  FAY. 

Fairy  ! Fairy ! fair  and  fine, 

Will  you  be  my  Valentine? 

Little  sprite  of  flame  and  dew, 

Fairy  fingers  fashioned  you! 

Spun  their  flax  for  shining  hair, 
Sun-lit  snow  for  forehead  fair ; 
Painted  soft  each  crimson  lip 
With  the  rose-dew  that  they  sip; 

Set  the  pinkness  of  a shell 
On  those  rounded  cheeks  to  dwell ; 
Drew  from  some  pure  tiny  lake 
Shadows  water-spiders  make, 

Crystal  clear  and  diamond  bright, 

For  those  eyes  of  dauntless  light, 
Tempered  with  a fairy  tear 
Lest  their  brightness  shine  too  clear; 
And  for  that  sweet  sudden  smiling, 
Every  hardest  heart  beguiling, 

Caught  the  splendor  of  the  sun, 
When  his  day-long  race  is  run, 

And  the  space  ’twixt  cloud  and  hills 
All  his  rapid  glory  fills. 

Ah!  my  love,  my  sweet,  my  baby, 
Did  the  fairies  give  thee,  maybe, 

All  these  gifts,  and  add  the  smart 
Of  a loving  human  heart, 


FOR  BIRDIE. 

I want  a Valentine ! 

Who  will  be  mine? 

She  must  have  lips  as  red,  as  red, 

As  strawberries  in  the  garden  bed ; 

She  must  have  eyes  as  blue  and  sweet 
As  speedwell  blossoms  at  her  feet; 

Two  cheeks  as  soft  ns  summer  roses; 

The  tiniest,  funniest  of  noses; 

A chin  as  round  as  apples  are, 

And  dimples  twinkling  like  a star; 

A forehead  smooth  and  very  fair, 

With  shining,  shadowy,  tumbled  hair; 

A look  both  saucy  and  coquettish, 
Sometimes  too  sweet,  sometimes  toe  pettish; 
A laugh  like  any  bobolink, 

Too  gay  to  scold,  too  glad  to  think : 

A little,  willful,  mortal  thing, 

That  to  its  sweetheart’s  arms  will  spring, 
And  kiss  and  tease  in  equal  measure — 
Birdie!  can  this  be  you,  my  treasure? 

Rose  Terry. 


dMor’s  Ciisij  Clinir. 


THE  most  conspicuous  and  painful  event  of 
the  month  was  the  sudden  and  tragical 
death  of  Horace  Greeley.  On  the  last  day  that 
he  w'as  at  his  office,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  his  defeat  in  the  election,  he  wrote  this 
pathetic  letter  to  one  of  his  political  friends : 

“My  t>rar  Futent*. — I am  a man  of  many  sorrows, 
and  doubtless  have  deserved  them ; but  I beg  to  *jay 
that  I do  not  forget  the  gallant  though  luckless  strug- 
gle you  made  in  my  behalf.  I am  not  well. 

“ Yours,  Horace  Grkelev.” 

He  was  not  well,  indeed.  The  sorrow’s  that 
stung  his  heart  and  brain  banished  sleep.  He 
declined  swiftly.  But  the  truth  was  not  known. 
It  was  only  evident,  although  he  had  formally 
announced  his  return  to  his  old  post,  that  he 
was  not  there.  There  was  a certain  public 
forbearance  of  inquiry — a profound  sympathy 
for  a man  so  stricken.  His  wife  had  died  a 
month  before,  and  he  had  been  an  unwearied 
watcher  by  her  side.  The  election  followed, 
which  was  not  only  a defeat,  but*  which  left  him 
wondering  what  his  relations  w'ere,  and  must 
hereafter  be,  with  those  with  w hom  he  had  al- 
ways acted,  and  with  whom  he  really  most  sym- 
pathized. Then,  as  is  understood,  the  heaviest 
of  blows  fell  upon  his  oldest  daughter.  The 
storm  w'as  pitiless ; and  although  he  was  an  old 
and  tough  sailor  who  had  weathered  many  a 
furious  tempest,  and  had  cried  to  them  ha!  ha! 


as  the  war-horse  to  the  trumpets,  this  conquered 
him,  and  sad,  exhausted,  broken-hearted,  with 
weakened  body  and  clonded  brain,  he  sank  sud- 
denly, and  the  whole  country  rosefrom  its  Thanks- 
giving feast  shocked  and  grieved  to  know  that 
Horace  Greeley  was  dead. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  striking  and  dramatic 
incident  wanting  to  add  to  the  common  feeling. 
For  at  the  very  moment  in  which,  under  the 
heavy-hanging  sombre  draperies  in  the  church, 
and  among  the  flowers  which  were  heaped  pro- 
fusely around  his  bier,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  conspicuous  citizens,  his  friends  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Mr.  Chapin  were  speaking  of  his 
life  and  of  his  death  with  the  true  eloquence  of 
the  heart,  the  electoral  colleges  in  the  various 
States  were  casting  their  votes  for  the  President, 
who  sat,  touched  with  manly  grief,  by  the  coffin 
of  his  opponent.  44  Should  I be  elected — ” said 
Mr.  Greeley  only  a few  wpeeks  before.  And  now 
the  final  record  of  the  votes  that  had  over- 
whelmed him  was  being  made,  and  he  lay  white 
and  thin  and  forever  silent.  Indeed,  the  in- 
cessant restless  activity  of  his  life  had  been  so 
familiar  to  the  country  that,  with  all  the  shock 
and  sorrow  at  his  death,  there  was  doubtless  also 
a feeling  of  satisfaction  as  if  he  rested  at  last, 
and  rested  utterly. 

If  there  seemed  something  extravagant  in  the 
tone  of  eulogy  that  followed — if  geuuine  feeling 
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seemed  to  gush  in  a torrent  of  sentimental  rhet- 
oric— if  there  seemed  to  be  even  a strain  of 
compunction  or  remorse — if  those  whose  estimate 
of  his  character  and  career  could  not  be  changed 
by  his  death  listened  with  a kind  of  incredulous 
contempt  to  the  praise  that  deified  but  did  not 
discriminate — it  was  not  surprising.  For  death, 
under  circumstances  that  deeply  impress  the 
imagination,  is  happily  often  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  all  but  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  man.  The  saying,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum , 
is  not  wholly  sentimental.  Death  seems  often  to 
free  men  of  all  accidents,  and  the  bonum  remains 
as  the  essential  quality  of  the  man.  Errors  of 
judgment,  like  imperfect  knowledge,  disappear 
with  death.  They  do  not  affect  our  feeling  of 
the  future.  It  is  the  good  that  lives  after  us, 
because  the  evil  is  often  shallow  and  evanescent. 

Thus  the  moment  that  Mr.  Greeley  died  the 
figure  that  filled  the  memory  was  not  the  posi- 
tive and  at  last  fatally  deceived  politician,  nor 
the  man  of  queer  personal  eccentricities  and 
weaknesses,  with  whom,  living,  his  contempora- 
ries had  to  deal,  and  must  accept  as  he  was,  but 
it  was  the  honest  American  citizen,  laboriously 
industrious,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed,  of  the 
working-man,  of  education,  of  liberty,  and  prog- 
ress. He  was  instantly  idealized  by  death,  as 
conspicuous  public  characters  often  are.  Whit- 
tier, in  one  of  his  poems,  had  called  Mr.  Greeley 
“our  later  Franklin,”  and  the  title  had  become 
very  familiar  from  a certain  obscure  feeling  of 
its  fitness.  And  certainly  death  has  idealized 
nobody  more  than  the  earlier  Franklin.  He  is 
the  popular  American  god  of  simplicity,  frugali- 
ty, and  honesty.  Theodore  Parker  calls  him 
upon  the  whole  the  greatest  of  Americans  hith- 
erto. But  his  contemporaries  saw,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  history  may  see  now,  qualities  in  him 
that  were  not  altogether  celestial.  Yet  who 
doubts  the  substantial  justice  of  the  popular  es- 
timate of  Franklin  ? And  it  was  the  same  kind 
of  instinct  that,  in  the  hour  of  Mr.  Greeley’s 
death,  saw  that  his  characteristic  qualities  were 
essentially  admirable. 

It  is  painful  to  think  that  his  death  was  large- 
ly due  to  his  inability  to  see,  what  nobody  else  in 
the  country  doubted,  that  for  all  the  noble  pur- 
poses to  which  his  life,  and  doubtless  his  heart, 
were  devoted,  the  position  to  which  his  own  pe- 
culiar genius  had  called  him  w'os  infinitely  more 
desirable  than  the  position  which  he  sought.  He 
was  by  common  consent  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  was  no  man  in  the  country  better 
known.  There  was  general  confidence  in  his 
upright  character  and  honest  intention.  His 
ability  was  shown  by  the  great  journal  that  he 
had  founded,  which  was  unquestionably  the  first 
and  most  powerful  in  the  country.  A blunt,  ag- 
gressive, sturdy  editorial  tone,  touched  at  times 
with  racy  and  even  grim  humor,  and  a tender- 
ness of  feeling  and  nature  that  was  feminine, 
added  to  personal  eccentricities  which  are  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  public,  gave  him  a popular- 
ity which  was  not  affected  by  what  seemed  to 
many  th^  crudeness  and  fallacy  of  many  of  his 
opinions,  and  his  apparent  faith  that  every  body 
can  do  any  thing.  The  great  results  of  the  later 
days  in  this  country  were  those  for  which  he  had 
striven,  and  with  which  his  name  was  identified. 
He  was  in  a peculiar  sense  the  Tribune,  and  he 
was  well  named. 


But  Mr.  Greeley  had  always  a singular  fancy 
for  official  distinction,  and  certainly  it  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  blamed.  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  public  servants  this  country  ever 
had,  had  a passion  for  office,  and  justified  it  with 
many  reasons.  If,  as  Napoleon  was  fond  of 
saying,  the  tools  should  be  given  to  those  who 
can  use  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
are  conscious  that  they  can  use  them  should  not 
aspire  to  hold  them.  And,  indeed,  if  only  those 
who  can  use  them  aspired ! But  Raphael  should 
distrust  himself  when  he  turns  from  the  “ Trans- 
figuration,” the  “Sistine  Madonna,”  and  the 
4 ‘ Stanze , ” to  take  the  clay  to  model  a statue ; and 
Dante  might  well  pause  when  asked  to  build  a 
cathedral  instead  of  the  lofty  rhyme.  Had  Mr. 

Greeley  preferred  to  remain  in  the  position  for 
which  he  had  so  triumphantly  shown  his  vocation, 
he  would  have  continued  not  only  to  influence  the 
government,  but  to  mould  the  nation.  But  his 
theory  was  often  announced.  It  was  that  no 
citizen  should  decline  any  public  duty  which  his  # 
fellow-citizens  chose  to  require  of  him.  Yet  that 
is  a theory  which  assumes  that  public  demand, 
or  even  intrigue  and  caprice,  shall  take  the  place 
of  individual  consciousness,  and  that  all  duties, 
however  sacred  and  paramount,  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed to  what  can  only  be  a duty  under  favorable 
conditions.  This,  however,  was  the  feeling  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  to  this  he  was  faithful  to  the 
end. 

Those  who  at  an  earlier  day  have  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  Tribune  office  will  always  pleasantly 
recall  the  humorous  traditions  that  were  even 
then  rife  of  the  editor  in  chief.  He  had  always 
a ready  answer;  and  when,  one  morning,  a “ tem- 
perance” article  had  appeared  in  the  paper, 
which  spoke  of  claret,  hock,  Heidsick,  Cham- 
pagne, and  other  pernicious  liquors,  there  was  a 
genera]  laugh  and  chaffing  of  the  editor  when  he 
appeared.  He  listened  tranquilly  to  the  good- 
natured  gibes  of  the  younger  men,  and  then  said, 
with  twinkling  eyes,  and  w ith  the  familiar  drawl 
in  the  high-keyed  voice,  “Well,  gentlemen,  I 
suppose  that  1 am  the  only  man  in  this  office 
who  could  possibly  make  that  mistake.”  The 
memories  of  his  associates  of  many  years  must 
be  rich  in  racy  reminiscences  of  him.  For  Mr. 

Greeley  was  signally  what  is  called  “ a charac- 
ter.” His  “individuality”  was  very  strongly 
marked,  and  he  was  not  averse  to  encouraging 
by  his  conduct  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  the  popular  mind.  Certainly  during  our 
entire  history  there  has  been  no  American — and 
in  this  connection  we  can  not  except  even  Frank- 
lin— whose  individuality  has  made  so  striking  an 
impression  upon  his  contemporaries. 

The  tragic  and  pathetic  circumstances  of  his 
death  naturally  affected  the  eulogies  that  imme- 
diately followed.  But  Mr.  Greeley  was  a man 
whose  sympathies  were  so  generous,  whose  life 
was  so  industrious  and  pure,  and  whose  person- 
ality was  so  peculiar,  that  he  deeply  impressed 
the  popular  imagination,  and  the  general  esti- 
mate that  was  so  universally  and  tenderly  ex- 
pressed will  remain  the  judgment  of  history.  He 
was  one  of  the  men  who  easily  represent  to  the 
common  imagination  what  it  wishes  conspicuous 
public  characters  to  be.  His  friend  and  pastor, 

Mr.  Chapin,  said  that  it  was  goodness,  which  is 
better  than  greatness,  that  distinguished  him. 

And  how  true  it  is  that  the  conviction  of  good- 
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ness  in  a man  who  is  gone  makes  the  grief  for 
him  a hundredfold  deeper  and  sineerer  than  the 
consciousness  of  mere  greatness.  It  was  not  the 
mere  shock  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death,  nor  the  pub- 
lic regard  for  his  sagacity  and  steadiness — it  was 
the  general  feeling  that  instinctively  expressed 
itself  in  the  phrase,  “Father  Abraham,”  which 
explained  the  profound  sincerity  of  grief,  the 
sorrowing  heart,  that  were  every  where  apparent. 
There  was  something  of  the  same  sentiment  in 
the  “ Uncle  Horace,”  which  was  a familiar  name 
for  Mr.  Greeley.  It  showed  itself  at  the  funeral, 
which  was  not  a sombre  ceremony,  but  a sendee 
of  great  and  general  affection. 

Sir.  Greeley  was  sorely  smitten.  “ My  wife 
still  lingers  with  us,  but  is  very  feeble,”  he  writes 
to  his  friend  Leslie  Coomb9,  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. “ She  may  drop  off  any  day.  I wish  she 
were  well,  and  1 lay  where  she  doe9.”  And  on 
the  same  10th  of  November  when  he  wrote  the 
letter  saying  “ I am  not  well,”  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Coombs:  “My  dear  old  Friend, — My  sky 
is  block.  I may  never  write  you  again.  I 
thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  4th,  and  pray 
that  the  evening  of  your  days  may  be  bright  and 
sunny,  and  that  you  may  be  blessed  in  your 
friends  and  your  family.”  To  the  broken 
heart,  to  the  overwrought  brain,  death  seems  a 
precious  boon — an  infinite  relief.  As  the  win- 
ter evening  fell  he  was  buried  at  Greenwoo'd ; and 
in  his  grave  lies  the  dust  of  the  man  who  has  prob- 
ably had  a wider  and  deeper  influence  in  this  coun- 
try than  any  whom  he  has  left  behind. 


It  was  with  amazement  that  the  Easy  Chair 
heard  a voice  say  in  the  city  of  Boston  as  the 
crowd  was  thronging  out  of  the  Music-hall  after 
a Harvard  classical  concert,  “This  Bach  busi- 
ness is  a fashion  that  has  nearly  gone  out !” 

“Shame!”  said  a severer  voice;  “some  of 
ns  will  stand  by  the  ark  to  the  last.  Don’t  you 
know  that  Rubinstein  will  never  play  in  a concert 
where  Strauss’s  name  and  music  are  upon  the 
programme  ?” 

“He  is  ill  at  those  ‘numbers,*  I suppose,” 
said  a sarcastic  voice,  emphasizing  the  “num- 
bers” in  derision  of  the  pedantry  of  musical  crit- 
icism which  describes  the  various  pieces  by  that 
word. 

But  another  voice  began  to  hum  the  Blue 
Danube  waltz. 

“Shame,  I say  again,”  exclaimed  Severity. 
“How  can  a rational  being  with  a soul  for  mu- 
sic profess  pleasure  in  the  shallow  tum-ti-tum 
tum-ti-tum  of  Strauss’s  w altzes ! Why,  I remem- 
ber in  other  days,  when  Ralph  Yale,"  fresh  from 
bis  musical  studies  in  Germany,  jumped  up  from 
his  seat  in  the  parquet  during  Normay  and  said 
that  the  tum-ti-tum  tum-ti-tum  of  the  accom- 
paniment would  drive  him  mad  if  he  did  not 
leave  the  theatre.  And  he  departed.  ” 

“ Good  riddance,”  said  the  Blue  Danube,  inter- 
mitting the  humming  only  long  enough  to  say  it. 

“I  repeat,”  said  the  first  voice,  firmly,  “ that 
the  Bach  business  is  gone  by.  There  are  fash- 
ions in  music,  as  there  are  in  painting  and  archi- 
tecture and  oratory  and  bonnets.  Thank  mercy, 
Bach  is  going  with  the  old  pokes  and  the  coal- 
scuttles. ” 

The  Easy  Chair  trembled  as  it  heard  such 
musical  blasphemy  in  the  very  adytum  of  the 
temple.  It  had  been  listening  in  the  lofty  but 


dim  and  melancholy  hall  to  the  performance  of 
a noble  orchestra,  and  to  singing  and  virtuoso- 
playing. The  audience  sat  in  grim  propriety, 
and  there  w'as  an  occasional  sound  of  grave  ap- 
plause. But  as  the  Easy  Chair  listened  to  the 
music  and  watched  the  other  listeners,  it  became 
conscious  of  some  spell,  as  often  in  a church  when 
every  body  painfully  attends  to  the  preacher,  and 
yet  it  is  folly  to  pretend  that  any  body  cares  for 
the  sermon.  The  audience  gradually  became  a 
congregation  engaged  in  unwilling  worship,  and 
as  the  eyes  of  the  observer  wandered  about  the  hall 
they  suddenly  saw  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
the  great  master  Beethoven  standing  before  the 
great  organ.  The  huge  figure  fronting  the  au- 
dience with  thunders  upon  its  tremendous  brow, 
its  hands  clasped,  and  with  an  aspect  of  Titanic 
defiance,  suddenly  became  in  the  frightened  im- 
agination of  the  Easy  Chair  an  enormous  idol 
sternly  glaring  at  its  worshipers,  and  seeming  to 
say,  “ Cease  to  worship  at  your  peril !” 

Simultaneously  there  was  a prolonged  fugue 
movement  in  the  orchestra,  a series  of  unmelodic 
vanishings  of  sound,  giving  the  impression  of 
frightened  instruments  escaping  pell-mell  in  ev- 
ery direction  from  that  awful  presence.  The 
audience  assumed  au  appearance  of  grotesque 
anxiety  to  placate  the  offended  deity ; and  the 
Easy  Chair,  with  imagination  now  seriously  dis- 
ordered, fancied  that  the  attention  of  the  wor- 
shipers had  momentarily  swerved  from  their  de- 
votions, and  that,  half  suspecting  the  colossus 
had  perceived  it,  they  now  redoubled  the  grim- 
ness of  their  propriety,  that  he  might  believe 
himself  deceived. 

“What  thunders  upon  that  majestic  brow!” 
remarked  the  Easy  Chair,  with  a sense  of  awe, 
to  a young  neighbor. 

“Yes,  a thundering  scowl,”  returned  the  young 
neighbor,  aggressively,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  im- 
patiently, and  even  indignantly,  wandering  from 
the  solemn  theme. 

“How  very  Bach-like!”  suggested  the  Easy 
Chair,  anxious  to  be  Roman  in  Rome,  and  to 
recall  its  erring  neighbor. 

“ If  ’twere  only  Bacchic,  the  subscriber  would 
shout  hallelujah,”  was  the  astounding  reply.  It 
wras  a young  man  evidently  capable  of  liking  the 
Blue  Danube  waltz  or  of  any  similar  sin. 

The  Easy  Chair  found  itself  looking  furtively 
about,  and  wondering  whether  there  were  other 
scoffers  of  the  same  reckless  character.  But  it 
lost  its  breath  when  its  young  neighbor  wanton- 
ly whispered,  ‘ 4 1 wish  those  confounded  fiddles 
would  stop  wallowing  and  floundering  in  the 
inexpressible  and  the  unattainable,  and  play  a 
waltz.” 

The  instinct  of  the  Easy  Chair  was  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  after  a few  moments  of 
recovery  it  answered  that  it  thought  melody  was 
accounted  sacrilege  and  profanation  in  that  tem- 
ple of  harmony. 

“ Certainly  "it  is,”  said  the  young  neighbor,  in 
a tone  of  anguish;  “it  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  have  it.”  Then  lowering 
his  voice  and  looking  apprehensively  around,  like 
a Spaniard  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  or  a 
Venetian  trembling  before  the  Ten,  he  said  in  a 
startled  whisper,  4 % There’s  one  that  rules  us  with 
a rod  of  iron.  He  thinks  melody  is  wicked ! He’s 
all  for  what  I call  mummied  music — nothing  but 
actual  ancient  mummies  or  their  modem  imita- 
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tors.  A little  mummy  is  well  enough,  but,  O 
dear  anonymous  stranger ! mummy  all  the  time 
is  dreadful ! You  see  how  it  is,  we  all  look  like 
mummies  ourselves.  What  with  the  rod  of  iron 
and  that  brazen  giant  upon  the  platform — de 
pro/undis  clamavi  /” 

Yet  when  the  Easy  Chair  asked  if  the  worship- 
ers did  not  enjoy  the  worship,  the  young  neigh- 
bor said,  “Who  can  tell?  They  don’t  dare  to 
say  whether  they  do  or  not.  We  are  all  taught 
to  think  that  this  alone  is  music.  As  if  there 
could  be  no  poet  ry  except  Paradise  Lost ! Good  ? 
Why,  of  course  ’tis  the  very  best.  But  who  wants 
the  very  best  all  the  time  ? Am  I accursed  if  I 
do  not  always  wish  to  read  of  fate,  free-will, 
foreknowledge  absolute?  My  stuttering  friend 
thought  that  M-M-M-M-Macaulav  was  a good 
writer,  but  shall  there  be  nothing  but  Macaulay  ? 
Pooh  !”  said  the  young  neighbor,  contemptuous- 
ly. “ Do  you  see  that  old  fellow  with  the  pig- 
tail? That’s  old  Wax  Candles.  Do  you  sup- 
pose he  cares  about  Bach?  It’s  the  fashion  to 
come,  and  he  comes.  If  ’twere  the  fashion  to 
sit  on  the  State-House  steps,  he’d  piously  seat 
himself  and  look  as  if  he  liked  it.  Come,  now, 
I have  my  theory  as  well  as  old  Rod  of  Iron, 
and  my  theory  is  that  any  body  who  is  suscepti- 
ble to  music  delights  in  all,  os  a mail  who  has 
song  in  his  soul,  and  enjoys  Shakespeare’s  son- 
nets and  the  Divine  Comedy , also  likes  Bums.  I 
tell  you,  Sir,  compassionate  Sir,  if  you  will  al- 
low me,”  said  the  young  neighbor — “ for  really  I 
feel  toward  you  as  the  unhappy  spirits  in  the  In- 
ferno felt  toward  Dante  and  his  guide — I tell  you 
that  our  fate  is  dreadful;  and  1 believe  that  if, 
at  the  end  of  this  insufferable  thing  which  sounds 
like  a complicated  exercise,  the  orchestra  should 
go  off  into  an  airy  measure,  full  of  easy  and  com- 
prehensible melody,  the  congregation  would  be 
delighted.  ” 

The  justification  of  the  opinion  was  in  the 
remark  overheard  by  the  Easy  Chair  that  the 
“Bach  business  is  a fashion  that  has  nearly 
gone  out.”  Is  it  perhaps  possible  that  even  the 
Harvard  concerts  have  been  too  severely  clas- 
sical? Is  there  a tendency  in  the  development 
of  musical  taste  as  in  that  of  wine  to  a constant- 
ly drier  and  drier  flavor  ? The  Easy  Chair  has 
sat  at  sumptuous  tables  where  the  Champagne 
was  as  dry  as  old  Rhenish ; and  although  it 
knew  that  its  character  of  connoisseur  would  be 
forever  lost  with  the  courteous  host,  it  has  ven- 
tured to  say,  “Oh  for  a beaker  of  d’Asti!” 
Tis  a sweet  foaming  wine  of  Piedmont.  When 
the  young  neighbor  sighed  and  groaned  and 
raged  furiously  like  the  heathen  at  that  music, 
it  was  only  satiety  with  the  dry  old  Bach  vintage 
and  a longing  for  the  sweet  foaming  liquor  of 
Strauss  or  another. 

And,  indeed,  as  the  Easy  Chair  reflected  upon 
all  the  voices  that  it  heard  that  day,  and  upon  the 
sombre  hall,  yet  noble  with  its  double  galleries 
and  lofty  height,  it  remembered  that  while  the 
massive  and  grand  Beethoven  stands  upon  the 
platform,  high  in  an  opposite  niche  is  the  Apol- 
lo of  the  Belvidere,  smiling  and  graceful,  spring- 
ing gayly  forward  into  the  hall.  Shall  not  he 
also  be  worshiped  in  that  temple  of  harmony? 
Shall  not  the  strains  to  which  all  hearts  beat 
time,  and  to  which  all  feet  and  canes  and  um- 
brellas would  do  likewise,  if  it  were  seemly — not 
the  Blue  Danube  only,  but  all  that  it  stands  for — 


shall  not  these  be  heard  mingling  with  the  other, 
lest  the  other  prove  by  too  great  severity  to  be, 
as  the  first  voice  said,  a fashion? 


The  Central  Park  in  New  York  is  an  indirect 
as  well  as  direct  influence  of  refinement.  It 
quickerfs  the  sense  of  enjoyment  of  art,  and  opens 
a theatre  for  its  achievements.  Hitherto  in  this 
country,  with  that  dislike  of  profuse  or  symbolic 
expression  which  is  characteristic  of  our  race, 
and  which  is  unfavorable  to  our  aesthetic  devel- 
opment, there  have  been  few  statues  of  famous 
persons  in  our  galleries  and  public  buildings,  and 
many  of  those  which  we  have  erected  have,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  produced  profound 
despondency  in  the  judicious  mind.  Our  at- 
tempts at  fetes  also  have  generally  been  lamenta- 
ble failures.  It  is  not  only  that  we  take  our  pleas- 
ures sadly,  as  Froissart  thought,  but  that  there 
is  a certain  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  which 
avoids  lavish  expression. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope,  speaking  of  Isabella 
Andreini,  a famous  Italian  actress  three  hundred 
years  ago,  says:  “Every  Italian  is  an  actor 
more  or  less — has  a natural  talent  for  1 ex  tern a- 
ting’  the  feelings  that  are  in  him,  to  use  a very 
expressive  Italian  phrase — a talent  that  English- 
men are  more  deficient  in  than  any  other  people 
under  the  sun.  To  us  how  often  is  it  distaste- 
ful, how  often  impossible,  to  ‘externare’ — to 
make  outwardly  manifest — that  which  is  inside 
us.”  This  is  equally  true  of  Americans.  How 
indignant  we  always  are  with  the  rhetorical  re- 
publicans of  other  countries  who  sometimes  seem 
to  think  as  much  of  a ribbon  as  of  a principle ! 

It  is  a truer  and  loftier  taste  which  is  rais- 
ing statues  to  the  famous  dead.  And  every 
such  ceremony  as  that  of  unveiling  the  statue 
of  Shakespeare,  and  more  recently  that  of  Scott, 
in  the  Central  Park,  is  a moderating  and  refin- 
ing influence  which  can  not  easily  be  exaggera- 
ted. It  is  an  honor  to  that  unseen  force  which 
is  so  often  forgotten,  but  oftener  misappreciated. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  assertion  of  the  great  influence 
in  human  society  of  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
er in  its  most  charming  and  admirable  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  in  the  case  of  the  poet  and 
story-teller  an  honor  to  the  genius  that  pene- 
trates the  secret  of  natural  laws  and  extends 
actual  human  knowledge,  but  to  that  high  gen- 
ius, called  by  distinction  creative,  which  peoples 
the  imagination  with  new  characters  that  not 
only  cheer  and  solace  our  lives,  but  mould  our 
characters.  Fill  the  Park  with  the  figures  of 
really  noble  men  only,  and  it  will  be  an  inspiring 
Walhalla. 

And  for  such  occasions  Mr.  Bryant,  the  Nes- 
tor of  American  letters,  whom  time  can  not 
wither,  is  the  happiest  of  orators.  The  sympa- 
thy of  genius,  ample  scholarship,  prolonged  ex- 
perience, the  finest  tact,  and  a sweet  and  man- 
ly felicity  of  diction,  combine  to  make  his  ad- 
dresses delightful  and  memorable.  His  dinner 
speeches  are  not  less  fortunate.  Always  the 
oldest  and  most  honored  guest,  Mr.  Bryant 
speaks  upon  such  occasions  w'ith  a grace  and 
humor  and,  so  to  say,  lightness  of  touch  that 
nobody  rivals.  It  will  be  always  pleasant  here- 
after to  associate  him  with  the  statues  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Scott  in  the  Central  Park.  He  was 
the  one  of  all  living  Americans  to  welcome  those 
memorials.  He  was  one  of  the  young  genera- 
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tion  to  whom  the  living  Scott  spoke.  As  he 
looked  upon  the  assembly  he  said,  “I  perceive 
few  persons  of  my  own  age — few  who  can  re- 
member, as  I can,  the  rising  and  setting  of  this 
brilliant  luminary  of  modern  literature.”  He 
said  in  euding,  and  how  truly ! 

41  And  now  as  the  statue  of  Scott  is  set  up  in  this 
beautiful  Park,  which  a few  years  since  possessed  no 
human  associations,  historical  or  poetic,  connected 
with  its  shades,  its  lawns,  its  rocks,  and  its  waters, 
these  grounds  become  peopled  with  new  memories. 
Henceforth  the  silent  earth  at  this  spot  will  be  elo- 
quent of  old  traditions;  the  airs  that  stir  the  branches 
of  the  trecs^ill  whisper  of  feats  of  chivalry  to  the  vis- 
itor. All  that  vast  crowd  of  ideal  personages  created 
by  the  imagination  of  Scott  will  enter  with  his  sculp- 
tured efli^y,  and  remain  : FergUB  and  Flora  Maclvor. 
Meg  Merrilies  and  Dirk  Hatteraick,  the  Antiquary  and 
his  sister  and  Edie  Ochiltree,  Bob  Roy  and  Helen 
Macgregor,  and  Baillie  Jarvie  and  Dandle  Diumout, 
and  Diana  Vernon  and  Old  Mortality— but  the  night 
would  be  upon  us  before  I could  go  through  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  this  great  army.  They  will  pass  in  endless 
recession  around  the  statue  of  him  in  whose  prolific 
rain  they  had  their  birth  until  the  language  which 
we  speak  shall  perish,  and  the  spot  on  which  we  stand 
shall  be  again  a woodland  wilderness.” 

A recent  traveler  describes  a state  of  society 
among  a singular  people,  which  amusingly  sup- 
poses that  it  is  both  civilized  and  humane.  These 
people,  he  says,  especially  pride  themselves  upon 
their  superiority  to  all  others,  and  upon  their 
triumphs  in  science  and  what  they  call  modern 
improvement.  Captain  Gulliver  does  not  seem 
to  have  reached  them  in  his  travels,  although  it 
is  said  that  Dean  Swift  himself  hoped  at  one 
time  to  be  sent  out  as  a bishop  among  them ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  they  are  sadly  in  need 
of  bishops  or  of  some  other  truly  humanizing 
influence,  for  the  traveler’s  faithful  pictures  of 
their  condition  show  a situation  which  should 
lead  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  lose  no 
time  in  sending  out  missionary  reinforcements. 
There  are  two  new  and  striking  illustrations  of 
the  situation  of  these  people,  who  have  not,  like 
the  Houyhnhnms,  the  faces  of  animals ; but  what 
they  may  have  for  hearts,  as  the  traveler  aptly 
remarks,  “ mercy  only  knows.” 

It  is  one  of  their  customs  to  take  a man  who 
has  killed  another  and  strangle  him  with  a rope. 
They  pique  themselves  upon  their  science,  while 
they  resort  to  the  most  brutal  and  shocking 
method  of  suffocation.  The  races  whom  this 
people  denounce  as  semi -barbarous  kill  their 
criminals  with  fatal  certainty,  and  with  no  other 
shock  than  that  which  necessarily  arises  from  a 
violent  death.  This  nation  of  high  pretension 
until  recently  made  the  occasion  of  capital  exe- 
cution a public  festival,  but  now  it  has  changed 
its  custom,  and  issues  invitations  to  the  stran- 
gling to  a select  party  only.  Our  adventurous 
traveler,  w ho  congratulates  himself  upon  having 
escaped  safely  from  their  shores,  says  that  but 
a month  or  two  since  he  was  present  at  one  of 
these  terrible  scenes,  and  that  the  wrretch  who 
suffered,  instead  of  being  destroyed  at  once,  was 
two  or  three  times  swung  up  by  the  neck  before 
life  was  extinct,  while  the  invited  guests,  mad 
with  the  fiery  liquor  which  is  the  popular  drink 
of  the  country,  shouted  and  swore  in  a frenzy  of 
glee,  so  that  the  ferocity  of  the  throng  in  the  old 


Coliseum  when  gladiators  slaughtered  each  other, 
or  of  the  Spanish  crow  ds  at  a bull-fight  when  the 
animal  disembow  els  the  man,  was  tame  and  spir- 
itless in  the  comparison.  It  is  but  just  to  these 
people  to  say,  says  this  traveler,  that  some  of 
them  are  shocked  by  this  traditional  custom, 

| and  protest  against  the  bungling  horrors  of  such 
scenes.  But  they  arc  derided  as  milksops  and 
sentimental  fools  who  reserve  all  their  sympa- 
thies for  poor  dear  murderers.  And  such  is  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  heroic  people  that  they  are 
more  afraid  of  a Bneer  than  of  an  argument, 
j For  there  are  men  among  them  who  put  an 
enormous  speaking-trumpet  to  their  mouths,  fill 
it  with  their  own  wind,  and  then  call  its  blast 
public  opinion. 

This  latest  traveler  also  describes  another  fact 
about  this  singular  people  which  to  us,  who  are 
truly  civilized,  seems  absolutely  incredible.  He 
says  that  in  their  cities  they  build  enormous 
buildings  culled  hotels,  which  rise  to  a great 
height,  and  are  filled  with  strangers,  w ho  happen 
to  be  in  the  town,  who  are  lodged  in  little  cells 
arranged  upon  corridors,  so  that  the  whole  re- 
sembles a honey-comb.  These  structures  are 
built  of  solid  material  in  the  lower  stories,  from 
which  escape  is  always  easy,  should  a fire  break 
out,  and  which  can  readily  be  flooded  with  wa- 
; ter.  But  the  higher  parts  are  constructed  of  light- 
er and  more  inflammable  stuffs,  which,  should 
they  take  fire,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  water, 
and  the  higher  you  go,  escape  in  case  of  danger 
iB  more  and  more  hopeless. 

In  countries  of  a low  civilization,  of  course, 
such  lofty  buildings  w^ould  either  be  really  fire- 
proof or  they  would  be  so  amply  provided  with 
means  of  escape  that  there  would  be  the  same 
feeling  of  security  upon  the  roof  as  in  the  lowest 
' rooms.  But  our  traveler  says  that  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  renowned  of  these  buildings 
there  was  a room  in  the  very  roof,  beyond  the 
reach  of  water,  and  accessible  only  by  a w ooden 
staircase.  The  passage  in  which  it  was  built 
was,  of  course,  a huge  roaring  draught  the  mo- 
ment a fire  began  below.  There  were  windows 
in  the  room  covered  with  iron  netting,  which 
could  not  be  broken.  One  night  during  his  stay 
in  the  country  a fire  began  near  the  staircase, 
aud  swept  roaring  up  to  the  roof,  and  eleven 
! poor  women,  servants  of  the  great  house,  sleep- 
! ing  in  that  cruel  room,  were  caught,  without 
chance  of  succor,  and  so,  God  help  them ! per- 
ished in  inconceivable  agony. 

As  the  traveler  remarks,  this  is  a kind  of  ca- 
tastrophe which  is  simply  unnecessary.  Ail  hon- 
est and  efficient  regard  for  human  life  would 
| make  it  absolutely  impossible.  But,  he  adds, 
there  is  something  ghastly  in  the  fact  that  a peo- 
j pie  which  permits  such  needless  human  slaugh- 
ter disdains,  with  apparent  sincerity,  other  times 
and  countries,  and  actually  plumes  itself  upon 
its  civilization  and  knowledge.  To  us  who  are 
truly  civilized  and  humane,  and  full  of  all  wis- 
• dom,  the  tales  of  such  a traveler,  if  we  can  real- 
ly believe  them,  bring  only  a mingled  gratitude 
and  pity.  “ Mamma,”  said  the  good  little  boy, 
whose  toes  were  peeping  out  of  his  shoes,  44  what 
do  the  poor  children  do  who  are  out  at  elbows  ?” 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

FROUDE’S  History  of  England  is  the  his- 
tory only  of  a critical  half  century,  and  the 
work,  which  is  popularly  entitled  Froude’s  His- 
tory of  Ireland , is  more  properly  designated  in 
the  title-page  as  The  English  in  Ireland  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.).  A critical  analysis  of  and  judgment 
concerning  this  work,  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  has  yet  appeared,  would  almost  necessarily 
involve  a discussion  of  the  Irish  question.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that  it  is  a thoroughly  En- 
glish history — English  in  its  political  principles, 
English  in  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  English  in  the  personal  prejudices  which 
unmistakably  pervade  it.  In  his  introductory 
chapter  the  author  lavs  down  as  an  axiom  the 
following  fundamental  principle  : “ There  neither 
is  nor  can  be  an  inherent  privilege  in  any  person 
or  set  of  persons  to  live  unworthily  at  their  own 
wills,  when  they  can  be  led  or  driven  into  more 
honorable  courses ; and  the  rights  of  man — if 
such  rights  there  be — are  not  to  liberty,  but  to 
wise  direction  and  control.”  Not  even  Mr. 
Froude’s  brilliant  advocacy  will  secure  from 
American  readers  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  Irishmen  may  well  question  the  competency 
of  any  author  to  write  the  history  of  the  bitter, 
fruitless,  and  often  wild  struggles  of  Ireland  for 
emancipation  who  regards  the  rights  of  man  as 
hypothetical.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the 
Irish  question  is  one  of  political  philosophy 
rather  than  of  historical  fact ; for  legislation 
which  seems  in  the  last  degree  tyrannous  to  those 
who  hold  to  the  inherent  rights  of  man  may  ap- 
pear to  be  just,  if  not  expedient,  to  one  who  holds 
that  an  ignorant  or  degraded  community  may 
be  rightly  “ driven  into  more  honorable  courses” 
by  a nation  which  is  wiser  and  stronger.  At 
ail  events,  the  reader  of  Froude’s  History  of  Ire- 
land must  bear  in  mind  the  political  principles 
which  underlie  it,  and  which  are  so  frankly 
avowed  in  the  introduction.  As  these  princi- 
ples are  characteristically  English,  so  are  the  au- 
thorities on  which  the  author  relies.  A document 
in  the  Record-office  possesses  in  his  eyes  the  sanc- 
tity which  a Frotestant  attributes  to  the  Bible, 
or  a Romanist  to  a church  tradition.  That  he 
has  studied  his  authorities  well  is  evident ; that 
he  has  made  fair  and  honest  report  of  them  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  doubt.  But  a history  of 
Ireland  based  on  English  state  papers  is  like  a 
history  of  the  Waldenses  based  on  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vatican  ; it  may  be  painstaking, 
but  it  can  not  be  impartial.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Froude  hardly  pretends  to  impartiality,  lie  de- 
clares of  the"  Irish  of  the  twelfth  century  that 
they  were  44  scarcely  better  than  a mob  of  armed 
savages,”  and  in  his  brilliant  portraiture  of  the 
national  character  he  allows  only  so  much  sem- 
blance of  virtue  as  is  necessary  to  set  off  by  con- 
trast the  vices  which  he  imputes  to  them.  “If,” 
says  he,  “they  possess  some  real  virtues,  they 
possess  the  counterfeits  of  a hundred  more. 
They  are  without  the  manliness  w hich  will  give 
strength  and  solidity  to  the  sentimental  part  of 
their  dispositions;  while  the  surface  and  show  are 
so  seductive  and  so  winning  thAt  only  experi- 
ence of  their  instability  can  resist  the  charm.” 


In  brief,  Mr.  Froude  writes  his  history  with  the 
scarcely  disguised  purpose  of  gaining  a verdict 
from  the  reading  public  in  favor  of  his  client, 
England.  The  vigor  of  his  advocacy  tends  to  de- 
feat his  aim ; and  while  careless  readers  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  combined  charm  of  his 
brilliant  style  and  his  contagious  enthusiasm, 
thoughtful  minds  will  recognize  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  work  itself  abundant  evidences  of  his 
incapacity  to  see  or  to  present  more  than  one 
side  of  a problem  which  certainly  possesses  two. 
In  this  paragraph  we  have  contented  ourselves 
with  pointing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  work  as  they  appear,  undisguised,  in  the  in- 
troduction. Of  the  work  as  a whole  we  must 
reserve  a description  till  the  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  is  published. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudson’s  Journalism  in  the 
United  States  (Harper  and  Brothers)  opens  a 
new  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  literature.  For  upward  of  eighteen 
years  Mr.  Hudson  was  the  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald , and  therefore  not  only 
writes  with  an  enthusiasm  for  his  own  profes- 
sion, but  gathers  his  materials  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  newspaper  life  and  work,  and  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  leading  newspaper 
men  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  He  gives 
a history  of  the  origin  of  the  press,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  newspapers  of  this  country, 
and  then  traces  its  history  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  volume  is 
the  last  half,  which  gives  not  only  a record  of  the 
public  events  in  connection  with  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  American  press,  but  also 
much  that  the  public  has  not  known,  and  that 
only  such  a newspaper  man  could  write.  Not 
the  least  entertaining  feature  in  his  history  con- 
sists of  the  pictures  of  character  of  such  leaders 
of  public  sentiment  as  Horace  Greeley,  H.  J. 
Raymond,  and  James  G.  Bennett.  The  work 
not  only  possesses  peculiar  value  to  all  of  the 
editorial  fraternity  by  pointing  out  the  elements 
of  failure  and  success  as  exhibited  in  actual 
experiments  and  results,  but  also  peculiar  fas- 
cination for  all  newspaper  readers  — that  is, 
for  every  body. 

POETRY. 

Tennyson’s  last  poem.  Gareth  and  Lynette  (J. 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  though  last  in  order  of  time, 
belongs  first,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  second,  in 
the  final  arrangement  of  the  Idyls  of  the  King . 
“It  is,”say8  the  London  Spectator , “the  porch 
to  his  great  Arthurian  building.”  The  English 
critics  are  very  much  divided  in  their  estimate 
of  it.  The  Daily  News  characterizes  it  as  “the 
weakest  and  least  interesting  of  the  whole  series 
while  the  Spectator  says,  “ we  can  not  think  that 
it  has  been  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  other.*’ 
Certainly  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  Idyls 
in  simplicity;  and  while  in  some  passages  the 
allegory  is  obscure,  and  needs  an  interpreter,  its 
essential  meaning  reveals  itself  on  even  the  firs$ 
reading.  The  myth  out  of  which  the  poem  is 
evolved  is  simple  enough.  When  Gareth,  “ king- 
liest  of  all  kitchen  knaves,”  follows  Lynette  to 
deliver  her  mistress,  we  know  what  the  issue  of 
his  mission  will  be,  as  certainly  as  we  know  that 
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Bunyan’s  pilgrim  will  reach  the  end  of  his  jour-  | 
ney  after  he  once  undertakes  it.  Yet  we  follow  . 
with  none  the  less  interest  the  knight's  threefold 
battle,  the  glorious  and  easy  ones  against  the 
Morning  Star  and  the  Noonday  Sun,  and  the 
more  bitter  conflict  with  the  Star  of  Evening, 
whose  44  hardened  skins  fitting  him  like  his  own” 
so  aptly  represent  the  power  of  resistance  to  every 
good  impulse  afforded  by  life-long  habit.  Very 
beautifully,  too,  does  Tennyson  represent  the 
truth  that  he  who  has  fought  life’s  battles  well, 
and  meets  death  bravely,  finds  in  him  no  serious 
foe,  by  his  picture  of  Gareth's  last  battle  with 
the  seemingly  hideous  monster  Night  and  Death, 
when 

11  With  a stronger  buffet  he  clove  the  helm 
As  throughly  as  the  ekall ; and  out  from  this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a blooming  boy, 

Fresh  as  a flower  new  born.” 

Gareth  clearly  enough  represents  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's ideal  of  a true  chivalric  knight.  And  in 
these  days  when  women  are  becoming  their  own 
defenders,  and,  in  consequence,  men  are  losing 
w’hat  little  chivalry  they  once  possessed,  the  ideal 
is  one  well  w’orth  study.  But  what  does  Lv- 
nette,  with  her  44  slender  nose  tip,  tilted  like  the 
petal  of  a flower,”  represent?  A verier  shrew 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  fact  or  fiction ; 
and  the  intimation  that  Gareth  married  her  at 
last  is  discouraging  to  would-be  knights. — In 
undertaking  to  translate  the  sEneid  of  Virgil 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  Mr.  C.  P.  Crancii  had 
two  difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  volume 
19  in  style  and  general  appearance  like  Bry- 
ant’s Homer , and  Longfellow’s  Dante.  He  had 
therefore  to  submit  to  a comparison  both  with 
the  original  which  he  undertook  to  render  into 
English,  and  with  the  work  of  translation  per- 
formed by  the  two  foremost  American  poets. 
It  is  high  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  has 
succeeded,  and  bears  the  double  comparison 
well ; but  it  is  not  higher  than  he  deserves.  He 
has  wisely  chosen  blank  verse  as  the  form  of 
his  work — a medium  between  the  rhyming  ver- 
sions, which  are  never  satisfactory  because  they 
always  and  by  necessity  lack  the  strength  of  the 
original,  and  prose,  which  is  if  possible  more  un- 
satisfactory’, because  it  lacks  the  grace  of  the  orig- 
inal. He  1ms  preserved  the  idiom  of  the  great 
Latin  poet  with  wonderful  skill,  possibly  has 
followed  him  too  closely  at  times.  Some  forms 
of  expression  we  note  which  will  puzzle  the 
reader  w*ho  has  no  acquaintance  wdth  the  origi- 
nal, but  will  be  an  additional  charm  to  any  one 
who  takes  this  volume  to  recall  the  pleasant 
memories  of  Virgil’s  great  poem.  The  style  is 
at  once  strong  and  graceful,  and  only  in  a few 
exceptional  passages  obscure.  The  book  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  give  English  readers  a true 
idea  of  the  great  Latin  epic,  and  still  better  adapt- 
ed to  recall  it  to  those  to  whom  the  story  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  man  who  first  came  from  the 
coasts  of  Troy  to  Italy  is  now  only  a dimly  re- 
membered yet  delightful  dream. 

In  our  grateful  commemoration  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  present  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  ear- 
lier and  seemingly  unsuccessful  warriors.  All 
Protestantism  praises  Luther,  but  comparatively 
few  Protestants  have  so  much  as  heard  of  such 
reformers  before  the  Reformation  as  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  The  men  who  in  this  country  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  antislavery  battle  when 


| the  victory  wag  won  will  never  be  forgotten : 

■ but  the  graves  are  unknown  of  those  who  first 
awakened  the  conscience  of  America  to  its  na- 
tional wrong.  Such  a one  was  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius ; and  it  is  to  keep  his  memory  green 
that  J.  G.  Whittier  has  wTitten  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.), 

“The  garland  which  hfs  meekness  never  sought 
I bring  him;  over  fields  of  harvest  sown 
With  seeds  of  blessiuc,  now  to  ripeness  grown, 

1 bid  the  sower  pass  before  the  reaper's  sight.” 

Pastorius  was  one  among  the  Pennsylvania  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  a leader  among  the  Friends,  a 
teacher  of  a simple  and  yet  somewhat  mystical 
form  of  Christianity ; and  the  poem  is  a quiet, 
simple,  historical  picture  of  times  and  manners 
little  known,  and  of  a faith  and  fidelity  that  de- 
serve, yet  never  have  received,  fame. 

Peter  Bayne  has  in  his  various  essays  dis- 
played such  marvelous  aptitude  for  character- 
sketching that  we  expected  to  find  in  his  Days 
of  Jezebel  (Gould  and  Lincoln)  a rare  insight 
into  the  historical  characters  in  that  most  dra- 
matic period  of  the  Jewish  history.  The  book 
is  in  this  respect  a disappointment.  It  presents 
in  the  form  of  a drama  a portion  of  the  story  of 
Jezebel’s  life,  but  ends  abruptly  with  the  proph- 
ecy of  her  death.  The  Jezebel  of  the  poem 
lacks  the  fierce  and  unwomanly  wickedness 
which  characterizes  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  He- 
brew history,  and  Scripture  readers  will  hardly 
recognize  in  the  ‘‘fiery  ruthlessness”  of  Elijah, 
in  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  the  features  of 
the  inspired  prophet  of  God. — Dr.  J.  G.  Hol- 
land’s Marble  Prophecy  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.)  is  almost  an  invective  against  "the 
Church  of  Rome.  Its  biting  sarcasm  consorts 
not  well  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  hardly  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  contains  some  pas- 
sages that  are  thought-provoking,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  stupid  or  inane.  But  nei- 
ther in  the  opening  description  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter’s  Chair,  where  its  spirit  of  contempt  for 
the  “ brave  pageant”  is  almost  painful,  nor  in 
its  subsequent  meditation  on  the  Laocodn,  does 
it  contain  any  of  that  depth  or  tenderness  of 
feeling  which  one  expects  of  a true  poet  in  com- 
munion with  such  a present  as  that  of  modem 
Rome,  and  with  such  a past  as  that  of  the  Rome 
that  has  perished.  Some  of  the  shorter  poems 
in  this  volume  are  really  finer  than  the  one 
which  gives  the  hook  its  title. — There  is  some- 
thing intensely  human — we  know  not  how  else 
to  characterize  the  indescribable  spirit  which  we 
feel,  but  which  it  is  difficult  to  define  or  describe — 
in  the  poems  of  J.  W.  Watson,  whose  Outcast 
and  Other  Poems  (T.  B.  Peterson  and  Co.)  awak- 
en in  the  heart  a genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor, 
the  outcast,  the  suffering,  and  the  abandoned. 
That  appreciation  of  the  universal  heart-life  that 
makes  all  the  world  kin,  w’hich  gives  a peculiar 
charm  and  power  to  the  novels  of  Dickens,  per- 
vades these  poems. — Songs  from  the  Old  Dram- 
atists (Hurd  and  Houghton)  is  a collection  of 
lyrics  from  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Shakspeare,  and  other  early  play-writers.  The 
collection  will  be  esteemed  chiefly  by  those  who 
are  fond  of  cultivating  the  old  or  comparing  it 
with  the  new.  Most  readers  w ill  vote  modem 
poetry  so  much  better  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  go  back  to  that  which  is  antique.  The  illus- 
trations wonderfully  preserve  the  effect  of  India- 
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ink  sketches,  and  the  whole  book  is,  in  paper, 
printing,  and  engraving,  exceptionally  beautiful. 
— In  Home  ; or , the  Unlost  Paradise  (A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co.)  Ray  Falmer  has  aimed,  he 
tells  ns  in  his  preface,  44  to  present  such  a picture 
of  home  as  not  only  may  be,  but  actually  has 
been,  substantially  realized  in  instances  almost 
without  number.”  It  may  be  described  as  a 
poets  endeavor  to  shield  marriage  and  home 
from  those  who  would  loosen  the  one,  and  con- 
sequently undermine  the  other.  It  is,  as  befits 
its  theme,  a quiet  and  placid  poem— a lake,  not 
a stream — with  much  that  is  pleasant,  but  with 
no  demonstration  of  power,  and  perhaps  no  real 
occasion  for  such  demonstration.  Some  pas- 
sages, as  the  description  of  the  New  England 
home  in  the  opening  book,  are  very  happy, 
though  we  note  occasionally  a borrowed  phrase 
from  the  stores  of  the  poetry  of  the  past.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  line, “ They  thread  the  wind- 
ing paths  and  seek  the  bower,  ” bowers  being  of 
very  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  New  England 
home,  and  the  paths  of  the  prosaic  reality  being 
for  the  most  part  straight. — We  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand why  such  a poem  as  Treasure  Trove 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  should  be  so  full  of  illus- 
trations, and  such  a one  as  Gareth  and  Lynette  \ 
should  be  so  barren.  The  sketches  of  Mr.  Evtinge 
are  very  graphic,  and  some  of  them  genuinely  hu-  I 
morous.  But  the  poem  is  not  a work  of  a very  I 
high  order ; it  is  too  tragic  in  its  incidents  to  be  | 
a comedy,  and  too  light  and  humorsome  in  its 
treatment  to  he  a tragedy.  Flaying  alive,  for 
instance,  is  not  a fit  topic  for  a jest,  a fact  of 
which,  indeed,  the  poet  himself  seems  to  have  a 
dim  consciousness  for  a moment. — The  house- 
hold edition  of  The  Complete  Poetical  IKor/rs 
of  J ’ G.  Whittier  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  puts 
within  the  reach  of  all  American  households  the 
poems  of  one  who  is  characteristically  both  an 
American  and  a household  poet.  Though  the 
book  is  not  a fine  one,  in  the  book-maker’s 
sense,  it  is  free  from  faults;  the  type  is  clear 
and  plain,  and  sufficiently  large  to  be  readable, 
and  the  edition  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  bringiug  these  poems  within  the  reach  of 
meagre  purses. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

J.  R.  Ford  and  Co.  produce,  in  their  uniform 
edition  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Works,  a 
new  edition  of  his  earliest  book,  Lectures  to 
Young  Men . Of  these  eleven  lectures  the  first 
seven  were  originally  delivered  by  Mr.  Beecher 
in  Indianapolis.  They  are  of  double  value. 
They  are  of  inestimable  worth  as  warnings  of 
danger  to  young  men,  and  they  are  admirable 
pictures  of  society  as  it  existed  in  the  West 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Morals  have  improved 
somewhat  since  then ; and  doubtless  in  these  j 
paintings  the  artist — for  Mr.  Beecher  is  an  artist  j 
even  where  he  does  not  mean  to  be — has  used  his 
imagination  with  consummate  skill  in  portraying  I 
the  reality.  But  it  is  the  reality  which  he  has 
portrayed.  The  picture  is  no  whit  darker  than 
the  original.  In  preparation  for  these  lectures 
Mr.  Beecher  studied  life,  and  possibly  in  their 
preparation  formed  those  habits  of  life-study 
which  have  made  him  the  foremost  preacher  in 
America.  With  that  wonderful  dexterity  in 
catching  men,  in  which  he  is  without  a peer  in 
the  American  pulpit,  he  secured  an  interview ! 


| with  one  of  the  most  noted  gamblers  in  Indian- 
apolis, which  was  at  that  time  a great  gambling 
i centre,  and  in  his  lecture  on  that  vice  he  de- 
scribed not  what  a ministerial  imagination  might 
suppose  to  be  the  dangers,  but  what  they  actual- 
ly were,  as  told  to  him  by  one  who  knew  every 
trick  of  the  trade,  and  who  had  employed  not  a 
few  of  them  successfully  in  transferring  spoils 
from  the  purses  of  his  victims  to  his  own  purse, 
j The  contrast  between  the  original  seven  lectures 
■ and  the  four  subsequently  added  is  very  marked. 

| The  rhetoric  of  the  earlier  lectures  is  more  or- 
; nate  and  elaborate ; it  lacks  the  soberer  judg- 
ment and  more  careful  statement  of  later  years ; 
but  it  has  all  the  intense  earnestness,  all  the 
yearning  for  men,  all  the  hate  of  wrong  and  in- 
; humanity,  which  throbs  beneath  all  Mr.  Beech- 
er’s preaching,  because  throbbing  evermore  in  his 
great  heart.  There  is  no  book  a father  or  mother 
could  better  give  their  boy  on  his  first  starting 
out  from  home  to  city  life  or  to  college  than  this 
volume  of  lectures  to  young  men. 

Those  whose  test  of  sermons  is  “soundness,” 
who  expect  a minister  to  be  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  guide  whom  they  may  follow  safely  with 
unquestioning  credence,  will  not  have  much  hes- 
itation in  condemning  Thoughts  for  the  Times 
(Holt  and  Williams),  by  Rev.  H.  R.  IIaweis  ; 
but  those  who  desire  a minister  not  to  think  for 
them,  but  to  stimulate  them  to  do  their  own 
thinking,  will  welcome  this  suggestive  and  in- 
tellectually stimulating  volume,  none  the  less 
| because,  whatever  their  theological  philosophy, 
i they  will  find  so  much  in  it  that  provokes  their 
dissent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  what 
school  Mr.  Haweis  belongs,  unless  it  be  to  the 
Indefinables,  a large  and  increasing  sect  in  mod- 
| ern  religious  philosophy.  We  should  be  inclined 
from  such  a sentence  as  the  following  to  class 
him  among  the  rationalists:  “In  three  words, 
rationalism  means  infinite  Sincerity,  infinite  As- 
piration, and  infinite  Faith.”  But  elsewhere  he 
recognizes,  with  a fullness  that  reminds  one  of 
the  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  doctrine  of 
personal  communion  with  God,  and  His  ever- 
present and  ever- living  inspiration  of  those  that 
trust  in  Him.  While  there  are  some  sermons,  as 
that  ‘ 4 On  the  Idea  of  God,”  which  seem  too  meta- 
physical for  popular  discourses,  and  while  their 
whole  character  is  such  that  the  intimation  in  one 
of  his  illustrations  that  camp-stools  are  necessary 
for  the  congregation  is  rather  a surprise,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  they  impress  the  reader  as  the  earnest 
and  sympathetic  utterances  of  a man  who  is 
heartily  sincere  in  his  desire  to  get  at  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
whose  religious  aspirations  are  none  the  less 
genuine  because  they  exist  in  combination  with 
a rare  critical  faculty,  and  who  has  a true  love 
for  his  fellow-men,  and  a real  and  controlling 
desire  to  bring  them  into  communion  with  God, 
and  into  a higher  and  holier  life. 

The  City  of  God  and  the  Church-Makers , by 
R.  Abbey  (Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  amenable 
to  the  criticism  that  “what  is  new  is  not  true, 
and  what  is  true  is  not  new.”  The  author,  in 
his  introductory  address,  sets  forth  twenty-four 
theses  which  he  undertakes  to  explode  as  popu- 
lar errors,  and  twenty- four  others  which  he  un- 
dertakes to  establish  in  their  place.  Some  of 
these  supposed  errors  have  never  been  generally 
accepted  in  the  Christian  Church,  though  certain 
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loose  and  popular  phraseology  in  theological 
writing  may  seem  to  indicate  their  acceptance. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  first  thesis:  “There 
are  two  separate  and  distinct  systems  of  religion 
in  Scripture,  one  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
in  the  New.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Abbey 
will  hardly  succeed  in  persuading  any  intelligent 
reader  that  the  mob  which  coerced  Pilate  into 
consenting  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  consisted 
of  “ only  a few  persons,  perhaps  twenty  or  fifty.” 
The  main  part  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  a trench- 
ant criticism  of  popular  religious  authors,  and 
possesses  very  little  general  interest.  Only  about 
one  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  authors  views  in  respect  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he  regards  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Jewish  Church,  and  a large  por- 
tion of  even  this  part  of  his  treatise  is  practically 
devoted  to  a criticism  of  those  from  whom  he 
really  or  in  imagination  differs. — The  Revision  of 
the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  ( Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  a valuable  and  timely  publication 
on  an  important  topic,  and  one  which  interests 
the  entire  Christian  Church.  It  consists  of  four 
distinct  treatises.  First,  an  introductory  chap- 
ter by  I)r.  Philip  Schaff,  which  gives  a brief 
history  of  the  present  movement  in  this  country 
and  England  for  a revision  of  the  Scripture,  to- 
gether with  a statement  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  conducted ; second,  a treatise  of  l)r. 
Ligutfoot,  of  Cambridge,  England,  setting  forth 
some  of  the  errors  in  our  present  version,  and  dis- 
cussing the  principles  which  should  be  applied  in 
its  revision  ; third  and  fourth,  two  similar  treat- 
ises by  Archbishop  Trench  and  Bishop  Ellicott. 
Apart  from  the  value  of  the  information  which 
the  work  contains  respecting  the  revision  now 
going  on.  it  is  of  great  critical  value  to  every 
student  of  the  Scripture,  who,  whether  it  be  re- 
vised for  popular  use  or  not,  needs  in  his  own 
use  of  it  to  recognize  its  errors  andjmperfec- 
tions,  and  to  know  how  to  revise  it  for  him- 
self. 

The  object  of  Mr.  John  R.  Likfchild  in  The 
Higher  Ministry  of  Nature  (G.  P.  Putnam  and 
Sons)  is  to  show  that  nature  has  a higher  minis- 
try to  serve  than  that  of  the  mere  temporal  and 
transient,  and  that  in  the  light  of  this  ministry 
it  appears  that  natural  science  aids  rather  than 
interferes  with  or  is  derogatory  to  true  religion. 
His  style  is  clear  and  sometimes  eloquent,  but 
not  compact ; and  the  book,  while  it  will  prove 
acceptable  to  religious  readers,  lacks  that  con- 
centration of  thought  and  fullness  of  information 
which  make  the  works  of  such  thinkers  as  Spen- 
cer and  Darwin  so  incomprehensible  to  many 
readers,  and  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  others. — 
The  last  volume  of  u Lange’s  Commentaries,” 
The  Psalms , by  C.  B.  Moll,  D.D.,  with  Amer- 
ican additions  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.), 
possesses  the  character  of  the  entire  series,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes. 
It  is  elaborate,  erudite,  scholarly,  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways clear,  is  often  lacking  in  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
mon-sense, and  is  too  diffuse  for  the  scholar  and 
too  scholastic  for  the  common  reader.  Yet  the 
homileticnl  and  practical  notes  are  full  of  sug- 
gestions to  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  and  the 
devotional  reader,  and  the  exegetical  notes  are 
quite  exhaustive,  if  one  has  time  to  study  them. — 
Harper  and  Brothers  publish  the  second  volume 
of  Sermons  by  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talk  age.  It  is 


prefaced  by  a biographical  sketch  of  the  preacher, 
which  is  very  brilliantly  written,  but  is  somewhat 
too  eulogistic  in  tone.  There  are  other  preachers 
more  profound  in  thought  and  more  finished  in 
style,  but  there  are  few  or  none  who  are  more 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  or  w'ho  have  greater  power 
to  compel  the  attention  of  the  irreligious  and 
unconcerned  to  the  deepest  religious  truths.  The 
book  can  not  but  do  good,  however  the  critics 
may  condemn  some  seeming  infelicities  in  style. 
— Dr.  Bushnell’s  last  volume,  Sermons  on  Liv- 
ing Subjects  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is 
one  of  living  and  life-imparting  discourses.  They 
are  full  of  thought  which  is  always  suggest- 
ive, though  not  always  sound ; and  are  infused 
with  a genuine  feeling,  though  far  from  emotion- 
al. The  style  is  generally  forcible,  despite  some 
barbarisms  which  one  does  not  expect  to  find 
outside  the  pages  of  Carlyle,  and  some  involu- 
tions which  are  pardonable  in  the  spoken  ad- 
dress, but  which  the  w’riter  ought  not  to  leave 
the  reader  to  disentangle. — Every  thing  which 
Dr.  Guthrie  writes  is  characteristically  readable. 
His  Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament 
(Robert  Carter  and  Brothers)  do  not  require 
much  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  but  are  the 
fruit  of  much  study  by  the  author,  and  are  vejy 
suggestive,  but  rather  to  the  imagination  than  to 
the  reason.  They  embrace  sixteen  sketches,  and 
range  from  Abraham  to  Jehu. — A somewhat 
similar  book  is  Tales  of  the  Warrior  Judges , by 
J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.  (Robert  Carter  and  Broth- 
ers), a series  of  sketches  of  Ehud,  Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  and  Samson,  written  with 
peculiar  reference  to  boys,  but  constituting  good 
Sabbath  reading  for  older  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  and  Where  to  Find  Them , by  Professor 
James  Orton  (Washington,  Dustin,  and  Co.),  is 
a practical  text-bouk  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
practical  mineralogy  in  any  of  its  departments. 
It  will  slip  easily  into  the  pocket,  and  gives  a 
series  of  very  simple  tests,  such  as  require  no 
laboratory,  no  know  ledge  of  chemistry,  no  scien- 
tific apparatus,  for  determining  the  character  of 
stones  which,  by  their  resemblance  to  diamonds, 
gold,  silver,  etc.,  often  deceive  the  unwary.  Na- 
ture is  full  of  counterfeits,  and  this  little  volume 
might  well  be  termed  natures  counterfeit  detect- 
or. It  is  strictly  scientific  in  fact,  hut  carefully 
avoids  all  scientific  terminology,  and  by  its  sim- 
ple tests  and  clear  language  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  an  unscientific  investigator  to  try  the  value  of 
any  mineral  which  claims  his  attention  or  awak- 
ens his  hopes. — It  may  almost  be  said  that  there 
is  no  one  in  this  country  competent  to  criticise 
Professor  Whitney’s  volume  of  essays,  Oriental 
and  Linguistic  Studies  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.).  He  has  no  superior,  probably  no 
equal,  in  his  department.  Ilis  volume  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  philology,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  also  in  England,  as  the  work 
of  one  w ho  is  at  once  cautious  and  fearless.  lie 
does  not  hesitate  to  apply  a caustic  but  courteous 
criticism  to  some  of  Professor  Muller’s  theories, 
and  makes  short  and  sharp  w*ork  of  the  hypoth- 
esis which  traces  human  language  to  a purely 
brute  origin.  But  he  is  more  than  a critic  cf 
others,  for  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  where 
else  within  our  knowledge  so  clear,  concise,  and 
accurate  an  account  of  the  sacred  literatnre  of 
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India  and  the  Zoroastian  religion  of  Persia,  and 
some  other  kindred  topics.— We  have  already 
given  our  readers  some  account  of  Taine’s  work 
on  English  literature.  We  are  glad  to  receive  a 
Taint's  English  Literature  Condensed  (Holt  and 
Williams),  because  there  are  many,  especially 
among  the  student  classes  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, who  have  not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
to  master  the  larger  work,  to  w’hom  this  smaller 
volume  will  be  not  impracticable.  The  work  of 
condensing,  by  Professor  John  Fiske,  of  Har- 
vard University,  appears  to  have  been  well  done, 
the  words  of  the  author  as  well  as  his  ideas  being 
in  all  cases  retained. — Hints  on  Dress , by  Ethel 
C.  Gale  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons),  is  really  an 
admirable  little  treatise — sensible,  practical,  and 
giving  details  of  information  as  to  expenditure, 
as  well  as  very  wise  and  perfectly  practicable 
advice  as  to  habits  and  methods  of  dress.  It  is 
a real  surprise  to  find  so  much  that  is  useful 
crowded  into  so  few  pages. — Mr.  F.  G.  De  Fon- 
taine has  prepared  a curious  book,  but  one  that 
will  be  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  the  great  English 
novelist,  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  the  Best  Thoughts 
of  Charles  Dickens  (E.  J.  Hale  and  Sons).  The 
volume  consists  of  extracts  from  Dickens’s  works, 
classified  topically  and  arranged  alphabetically. 
It  is  really  a dictionary  of  quotations,  but  from 
Charles  Dickens  only. — Lee  and  Shepard  issue 
a “ student’s  edition”  of  Bacons  Essays,  with 
Annotations  hy  Archbishop  Whately , and  with 
notes  by  Franklin  Fiske  Heard.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  the 


value  of  the  work  greatly  enhanced  by  Mr. 
Heard’s  notes,  which  appear  to  be  largely  pro- 
vided on  the  principle  upon  which  questions  are 
furnished  in  the  ordinary  Sabbath- school  ques- 
tion books,  or  comments  in  a certain  class  of  dif- 
fuse though  pious  Scripture  annotations.  We  do 
not  need,  for  example,  to  be  told  that  44  doctors 
of  the  church”  are  44  teachers,”  or  that  the  phrase 
“ a jealous  God”  occurs  in  Exodus,  or  that  44  di- 
vers ’ means  different,  all  of  w hich  specimens  we 
cull  from  a couple  of  pages  opened  at  hazard. 
However,  the  translation  of  Bacon  s Latin  quota- 
tions may  be  convenient  to  English  readers,  and 
the  book  is  none  the  worse  for  such  notes  as  are 
unnecessary,  since  they  need  not  be  read.  As 
to  the  substance  of  the  work,  English  literature 
contains  nothing  finer  of  its  kind  than  Bacons 
Essays,  and  though  Whately ’s  annotations  suf- 
fer somewhat  by  comparison,  seeming  diffuse  in 
contrast  with  his  master’s  concentrated  wisdom, 
yet  it  is  only  by  comparison,  and  these  annota- 
tions contain  some  of  the  ablest  thoughts  of  ono 
who  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  progressive,  as  w'ell  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  cultured,  thinkers  in  the  English  Church — 
one  who  combined  Bacon’s  respect  for  religion 
with  his  broadness  of  philosophic  views,  and 
because  lacking  his  aphoristic  style  is  therefore 
admirably  fitted  to  explain  it.  The  book  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  prepared  and  printed,  and  it  is 
every  way  to  be  commended  as  an  excellent  edi- 
tion of  what  will  always  hold  a foremost  place  in 
English  classics. 


data's  irimtific  Htcatii. 


POLARIZING  ACTION  OF  TARTARIC  ACID. 

IN  the  extensive  series  of  organic  substances 
there  are  some  that,  as  is  well  known,  are  en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  faculty  of  deflecting  the 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  luminous  rays.  This 
property  w'as  discovered  by  Biot,  in  1815,  in 
various  liquids — afeong  others,  in  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine— and  the  law’s  which  most  of  these  sub- 
stances follow  are,  first , the  rotation  produced 
by  the  liquids  in  the  plane  of  polarization  is  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  path  which  the 
luminous  rays  must  traverse  in  the  liquid ; sec- 
ond, in  the  mixture  of  substances  endowed  with 
the  rotatory  power  with  those  that  are  inactive, 
and  which  exercise  no  chemical  action  upon  the 
former,  rotation  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  active  substance;  third,  when  several 
liquid  columns  are  superposed  in  the  path  of  the 
luminous  rays,  the  total  rotation  is  equal  to  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  rotations  peculiar  to  each  of 
them  ; fourth , the  angle  of  rotation  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  simple  colors  is  very  nearly 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  length 
of  the  luminous  rays.  Tartaric  acid  does  not 
follow  the  law  of  Biot,  constituting  a special  ex- 
ception to  the  second  and  fourth  law.  This 
anomaly  induced  Krecke  to  take  up  the  inquiry 
the  result  of  which  he  has  lately  published. 

The  special  points  that  he  desired  to  investi- 
gate were,  w-hether  the  anomaly  which  tartaric 
, acid  exhibits  at  the  ordinary  temperature  is  seen 
also  at  a more  elevated  temperature ; if  the  tar- 
trates present  the  same  anomalies  as  free  tartaric 


acid ; and  if  tartrates  follow  the  law  of  simple 
relations.  The  results  which  he  attained  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiry  he  sums  up  as  follows: 
For  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  the  specific 
rotatory  power  augments  with  the  temperature, 
but  in  a quantity  different  for  different  solutions 
of  the  acid,  and  the  peculiar  irregularity  pre- 
sented by  tartaric  acid — namely,  that  the  green 
rays  are  displaced  more  than  the  yellow  or  the 
violet — disappears  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
temperature.  It  decreases  also  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  water,  as  had  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  by  Biot,  lie  also  in- 
forms us  that  the  tartrates,  as  far  as  examined, 
follow  the  laws  of  Biot ; that  the  molecular  ro- 
tatory power  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
normal  tartrates  and  alkaloids,  but  considerably 
more  in  tartar-emetic ; and  that  the  molecular 
rotatory  power  of  the  tartrates  is  threefold  that  of 
tartaric  acid,  thus  following  the  laws  of  simple 
relations. 

INFLUENCE  OF  A DIAMAGNETIC  BODY  ON 
THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

Professor  Stephan  has  been  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  phenomena  exhibited  when  an  electric 
current  is  opened  or  closed  in  the  presence  of  a 
diamagnetic  body,  and  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : First , the  presence  of  a dia- 
magnetic body  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  cir- 
cuit accelerates  the  ascending  movement  of  the 
current,  and  the  chemical  action  developed  si- 
multaneously within  the  pile  is  less  than  when 
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the  closing  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  a dia- 
magnetic body.  Second , the  heat  developed  at 
the  moment  of  opening  the  current  by  the  sec- 
ondary current  is  less  when  the  interruption 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  a diamagnetic 
body.  Third,  when  the  current  sets  in  motion  a 
diamagnetic  body,  the  action  simultaneously  sup- 
plied by  the  chemical  force  inside  of  the  pile  will 
be  to  the  live  force  furnished  by  this  body  as  two 
to  one.  This  surplus  of  chemical  action  is  mani- 
fested as  soon  as  we  open  the  current  in  the  sec- 
ondary circuit,  reinforced  by  the  absence  of  a 
diamagnetic  body.  The  contrary  takes  place 
every  time  that  a body  of  this  nature  is  moved 
in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  electro- 
dynamic  forces.  Fourth , the  energy  of  the  needle 
increases  or  diminishes  according  as  it  is  re- 
moved or  approximated  to  a diamagnetic  body. 
If  this  body  is  set  in  motion  by  a needle  it  fur- 
nishes a sum  of  live  force  equivalent  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  live  forces  acting  in  the  needle. 

EFFECT  OF  BATHING  ON  THE  WEIGHT  OF 
THE  BODY. 

Drs.  Jamin  and  De  Laures,  in  an  account  of 
some  experiments  made  by  them  upon  the  los9 
of  weight  experienced  by  the  human  body  in  a 
bath,  remark  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  a 
man  of  good  constitution  will  consume  about 
4000  grams  of  food  in  the  course  of  a day,  of 
which  1500  grams  are  excreted,  while  the  re- 
maining 2500  grams  are  consumed  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours,  either  by  the  lungs  or  by 
the  skin,  being  a loss  of  about  100  grams  per 
hour.  This  loss,  however,  is  not  uniform,  as  it 
amounts  to  about  125  grams  after  dinner,  di- 
minishing until  the  following  morning,  w'hen  it 
is  only  80  grams  between  six  and  seven  o’clock, 
and  increasing  again  after  breakfast.  In  ex- 
ercising under  a hot  sun  it  sometimes  amounts 
to  as  much  as  340  grams  per  hour. 

When  the  body  is  immersed  in  a bath  there  is  a 
certain  temperature  at  which  the  weight  is  main- 
tained unchanged,  this,  however,  increasing  when 
the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  diminishing  very 
rapidly  as  the  water  becomes  more  and  more 
heated.  Before  taking  the  bath  30  grams  may 
be  lost  by  respiration,  and  60  by  perspiration ; 
but  during  the  hour  after  it  the  conditions  are 
different : a much  less  loss  will  take  place,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all;  indeed,  occasionally  there 
may  be  a slight  increase  of  weight.  As,  how- 
ever, the  quantity  of  water  exhaled  can  not  be 
less  than  before  taking  the  bath — and,  indeed, 
should  be  greater,  in  consequence  of  the  humid- 
ity of  the  epidermis — the  diminution  or  loss  of 
weight,  it  is  thought,  can  not  but  be  the  result 
of  a single  cause,  namely,  a diminution  in  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired.  But  these 
conclusions  are  not  to  be  considered  ns  estab- 
lished, and  further  investigations  are  to  be  made 
by  the  gentlemen  named. 

IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  POOR  COAL. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Applied  Sciences , 
the  qualities  of  the  best  anthracite  or  cannel 
coal  may  be  given  to  poor  tertiary  coals  by  soak- 
ing them  in  a mixture  of  naphtha  and  bitumen. 
A similar  treatment  of  peat,  by  means  of  the 
residuum  of  kerosene  refineries,  has  lately  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  as  furnishing  a 
fuel  fur  superior  in  heating  power,  in  freedom 


from  foreign  substances,  and  in  availability  to 
the  best  qualities  of  true  coal. 

CARBONIC  ACID  IN  SEA-WATER. 

Oscar  Jacobsen,  of  Kiel,  has  made  a commu- 
nication to  Nature  in  reference  to  the  carbonic 
I acid  in  sea -water,  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  this  gas  being  considered  a matter 
| of  much  importance  in  deep-sea  researches.  He 
! states  that  the  complete  expulsion  of  oxygen 
| and  nitrogen  from  sea- water  presents  no  difficul- 
ty, the  comparative  proportion  of  the  two  gases 
not  being  sensibly  different  in  the  first  and  last 
1 portions  of  the  gas  expelled.  Carbonic  acid  is 
| only  partially  driven  off  by  boiling  the  sea-water 
for  hours  in  a vacuum,  and  the  proportion  of 
acid  found  in  the  expelled  gas  justifies  no  con- 
clusion as  to  the  amount  in  the  water.  The  por- 
tions of  the  sea-water  gas  first  displaced  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  carbonic  acid,  the  later 
being  richer. 

The  complete  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from 
sea-water  is  attained  by  its  distillation  in  a cur- 
rent of  air  free  from  carbonic  acid ; but  even 
under  this  operation  it  is  detached  so  slowly 
that  only  after  the  evaporation  of  a considerable 
amount  of  water  does  the  carbonate  of  lime  be- 
! gin  to  separate.  The  distillation  must  be  con- 
tinued until  only  one-fourth  of  the  original  quan- 
j titv  of  water  remains.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
[carbonic  acid  is  present  in  sea-water  not  as  a 
dissolved  gas  in  the  same  sense  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  but  in  a peculiar  condition  of  combi- 
: nation,  Mr.  Jacobsen  considers  of  great  impor- 
tance, not  only  as  respects  animal  and  vegetable 
1 life,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  geological  rela- 
tions of  the  sea.  He  is  now  prosecuting  an  in- 
quiry as  to  w hich  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water 
is  due  its  power  of  close  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  what  is  the  proportion  of  this  acid 
to  the  salt. 

GLACIAL  PERIOD  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE. 

Mr.  James  Geikie  has  lately  published  an  elab- 
orate article  upon  the  succes^e  changes  of  cli- 
; mate  ex])erienced  in  Great  Britain,  especially 
1 during  the  glacial  epoch ; and  among  some  of 
the  more  general  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived  are  the  following : 

■ 1 . That  at  some  distant  period  (according  to 

Mr.  Croll’s  calculations,  upward  of  200,000  years 
1 ago),  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
j being  at  a high  value,  and  the  winter  of  our  hem- 
isphere happening  to  fall  in  aphelion,  a climate 
of  intense  severity  covered  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  major  portion  of  England  with  a massive  sheet 
of  snow'  and  ice.  At  the  same  time  similar  con- 
ditions characterized  the  mountainous  and  north- 
| em  regions  of  Europe  and  America. 

2.  That  one  result  of  this  glacial  action  was 
the  erosion  of  rock-basins. 

3.  That  intense  glacial  conditions  were  inter- 
rupted by  intervening  periods  characterized  by 
mild  and  even  genial  climates,  the  changes  ‘of 
climate  being  directly  due  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  which  during  a period  of  extreme 
eccentricity  would  gradually  cause  the  ice  cap  to 
shift  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 

| 4.  That  these  interglacial  climates  are  repre- 

1 sented  in  Scotland  by  stratified  deposits  interca- 
! lated  with  the  till,  and  containing,  in  places, 
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mammalian  and  vegetable  remains ; in  England 
by  beds  in  the  boulder  clay,  and  by  some  por- 
tions of  the  valley  gravels  and  cave  deposits, 
with  paleolithic  implements  and  bones  of  the 
extinct  mammalia ; on  the  Continent  by  similar 
deposits ; in  America  by  layers  of  peat,  with 
buried  trees  and  extinct  mammalia. 

5.  That  the  climate  of  the  earlier  cold  periods 
was  more  severe  than  in  subsequent  glacial  pe- 
riods of  the  same  great  cycle. 

6.  That  when  submergence,  in  consequence  of 
subsidence  of  the  land,  was  approaching  its  limits 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  a change  of 
climate  gradually  supervened,  and  icebergs  and 
ice-rafts  set  sail  from  the  frozen  islets  that  rep- 
resented Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

In  connection  with  the  glaciation  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  Mr.  Geikie  recognizes  & Pre-gla- 
cial Period , a Glacial  Epoch , and  a Post-glacial 
Period , followed  directly  by  the  Recent  Period 
The  Pre-glacial  Period  is  represented  in  England 
by  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  is  characterized  by  re- 
mains of  the  elephant  and  mastodon ; but  Mr. 
Geikie  finds  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man, 
as  shown  by  the  discovery  of  stone  implements. 
Tbe  Glacial  Epoch  is  divided  into  the  Great  Cy- 
cle of  Glacial  and  Inter-glacial  Periods , a Last 
Inter-glacial  Period , and  a Ixist  Glacial  Period . 
The  first-mentioned  is  characterized  in  Europe 
generally  by  the  occurrence  of  traces  of  man  in 
the  fonn  of  paleolithic  implements  and  of  re- 
mains of  arctic  and  southern  mammals. 

In  the  second,  or  Last  Inter-glacial  Period , 
there  are  also  river  gravels  and  cave  deposits, 
paleolithic  implements,  and  extinct  mammalia, 
or  species  no  longer  indigenous  to  Europe. 
These  include  the  Elephas  antiquus , the  rhinoc- 
eros, etc. 

In  the  Last  Glacial  Period  we  have  also  river 
and  cave  deposits,  with  arctic  mammals — the 
arctic  mammoth,  the  Siberian  rhinoceros — and 
paleolithic  implements.  The  Post-glacial  Pe- 
riod is  marked  by  the  existence  of  raised  beach- 
es, river  and  cave  deposits,  neolithic  implements, 
and  the  passage  from  the  stone  to  the  bronze  and 
iron  periods ; and  in  Denmark  by  the  occurrence 
of  peat,  and  buried  trees,  and  kjokkenmoddings. 
The  series  is  closed  by  the  Recent  Period , with 
its  well-known  characteristics. 

DEFECTS  OF  VISION  IN  THE  YOUNG. 

Dr.  Liebreich,  the  eminent  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon connected  with  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  Lon- 
don, has  lately  written  an  article  in  regard  to 
school  life  in  its  influence  on  sight,  and  attributes 
many  of  the  permanent  defects  of  vision  from 
which  educated  people  suffer  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  school-rooms  in  which  they  wene 
taught.  The  more  important  changes  in  the 
functions  of  sight  developed  under  these  circum- 
stances, according  to  the  author,  are  three  in 
number — namely,  decrease  of  the  range  of  vis- 
ion, decrease  of  the  acuteness  of  vision,  and  de- 
crease of  the  endurance  of  vision.  Decrease  of 
the  range,  or  short-sightedness,  he  remarks,  is 
developed  almost  exclusively  during  school  life, 
rarely  afterward,  and  very  rarely  before.  It  may 
be  true  that  short-sightedness  is  often  hereditary, 
but  this  condition  is  suspended,  and  in  most  cases 
would  not  probably  be  developed  but  for  the  tend- 
encies of  school  life.  The  effect  of  short-sight- 


edness is  to  injure  the  general  health  by  inducing 
the  habit  of  stooping  for  the  purpose  of  more 
readily  seeing  objects,  and  this  result  of  the  de- 
fect, in  a national  point  of  view,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a serious  evil. 

The  decrease  in  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  a positive  disease  of  the  eye, 
which  may  be  exceptionally  induced  at  school ; 
while  the  decrease  of  endurance  arises  principal- 
ly from  two  causes : the  first,  a congenital  condi- 
tion, which  can  be  corrected  by  convex  glasses, 
and  can  not,  therefore,  be  the  product  of  school 
life ; the  second,  a disturbance  in  the  harmoni- 
ous action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  a defect 
difficult  to  cure,  generally  caused  by  unsuitable 
arrangements  for  w'ork.  All  these  three  anom- 
alies in  vision  may  arise  from  the  same  circum- 
stances— namely,  insufficient  or  ill -arranged 
light,  or  a wrong  position  during  work,  the 
former  obliging  us  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  the  book  w'hile  reading  or  writing, 
and  the  same  being  required  if  the  desks  or  seats 
are  not  in  the  right  position,  or  of  the  right 
shape  and  size. 

If  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  such  tension  for  any  length  of  time,  one 
of  the  eyes  is  left  to  itself,  and  w'hile  one  eye  is 
being  directed  on  the  object,  the  other  deviates 
outwardly,  receives  false  images,  and  its  vision 
becomes  indistinct — amblyopic.  Or  perhaps  the 
muscles  resist  these  difficulties  for  a time,  be- 
come weary,  and  thus  is  produced  the  diminu- 
tion of  endurance. 

To  prevent  these  evils  the  light  of  the  school- 
room should  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  should 
fall  on  the  table  from  the  left-hand  side,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  above.  The  children 
should  be  obliged  to  sit  straight,  and  not  have 
the  book  raised  nearer  the  eye  than  ten  inches. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  book  should  be  raised 
twenty  degrees  for  writing,  and  forty  degrees  for 
reading.  Dr.  Liebreich  thinks  that  in  very  few 
schools  are  the  conditions  here  stated  complied 
with.  He  remarks  that  the  proper  light  is  most 
easily  obtained  if  the  class-room  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  the  windows  being  in  one  of  the  long 
sides,  and  the  tables  arranged  parallel  to  the 
short  walls,  so  that  the  light  falls  from  the  left 
side.  The  desk  of  the  master  should  be  near 
the  short  wall  toward  which  the  scholars  look. 

This  simple  and  practical  arrangement,  which 
in  some  places  is  a matter  of  course,  is  in  En- 
gland almost  exceptional.  Light  coming  from 
the  right  hand,  according  to  Dr.  Liebreich,  is 
not  so  good  as  that  from  the  left,  because  the 
shadow  falls  upon  the  part  of  the  paper  to 
which  we  are  looking.  Light  from  behind  is 
still  worse,  because  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  throw  a shadow  upon  the  book;  but 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  front,  and  falls  on 
the  face,  is  by  far  the  worst  of  all. 

A similar  principle  should  be  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  artificial  light.  Naked  gas 
jets  Dr.  Liebreich  considers  to  be  injurious  be- 
cause of  their  unsteadiness,  and  he  recommends 
that  glass  cylinders  be  used  with  them  ; and 
reflectors  are  still  better.  Ground-glass  globes 
ought  not  to  be  used.  These  are  useful  for  the  or- 
dinary lighting-up  of  a room,  as  they  diffuse  the 
light  more  equally  throughout  all  parts,  but  for 
that  very  reason  they  give  an  indistinct  light  for 
work,  and,  if  they  are  opposite  the  eye,  are  daz- 
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zling  and  injurious.  Ground  glass,  for  the  same 
reason,  is  objectionable  for  lighting  rooms,  and 
should  only  be  used  for  sky-lights  or  the  upper 
portion  of  windows. 

The  arrangement  of  seats  in  drawing  schools 
should  differ  from  that  in  ordinary  class-rooms 
by  having  a diagonal  arrangement ; or  if  the 
room  be  long  and  very  narrow,  and  the  pupils 
only  draw  from  copies,  while  the  light  comes 
from  the  top,  it  will  be  best  to  turn  the  back  to 
the  light. 

ALLEN  ON  THE  BIRDS  OF  KANSAS,  ETC. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology  at  Cambridge,  has  lately  published 
“ Notes  of  an  Ornithological  Reconnaissance  of 
portions  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah,”  forming  No.  6 of  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum.  This,  like  the 
preceding  memoir  on  the  “Birds  of  Florida,” 
is  a very  important  addition  to  the  philosophy 
of  American  zoology,  giving,  in  addition  to  the 
facts  observed,  many  important  generalizations 
as  to  the  climatic  and  other  influences  which 
tend  to  modify  the  forms,  colors,  and  notes  of 
birds. 

According  to  Mr.  Allen,  in  the  woodlands  of 
Eastern  Kansas  there  is  a decided  general  tend- 
ency to  a greater  intensity  of  color  than  at  the 
northward.  The  males  of  the  common  indigo- 
bird  are  more  than  ordinarily  lustrous,  and  the 
females  also  have  a decided  tinge  of  blue,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  Eastern  States  ; while  in 
Middle  Kansas  the  light  band  on  the  wing  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole  becomes  either  pure  white,  or 
scarcely  tinged  with  a pale  yellowish  color.  In 
the  plains  proper  the  faded  aspect  of  the  birds 
generally  struck  his  attention,  especially  of  spe- 
cies that  range  across  the  continent.  This  ab- 
straction of  a dusky  or  melanistic  shade  of  the 
birds  tends  to  bring  out  the  pattern  much  more 
distinctly,  as  seen  in  the  representatives  in  that 
region  of  the  night-hawk,  the  meadow-lark,  etc. 

Most  of  the  species  of  this  region,  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  distinct,  Mr.  Allen  considers  as 
simple  races  of  forms  found  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  difference  in  color  between  the  Pa- 
cific forms  of  the  arid  and  the  comparatively  moist 
regions  is  greater  toward  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season,  or  just  before  the  autumnal  moult,  than 
afterward,  or  in  spring  specimens,  showing  the 
more  unmistakably  the  direct  influence  of  the  in- 
tensely heated  dry  winds  and  strongly  reflected 
light  upon  the  color  of  birds  in  semi-desert  re- 
gions. 

Another  generalization  referred  to  by  Mr.  Al- 
len is  that  birds  exhibit  a greater  tendency  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  bill  to  the  southward, 
along  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  just  as 
there  is,  to  perhaps  a less  extent,  in  the  Atlantic 
region.  As  regards  color,  there  is  a narrow  belt 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  River 
northward  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  an- 
nual rain-fall  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  in  which  the  birds 
not  only  exhibit  the  brighter  colors  of  the  region 
east  of  the  great  plains,  but  frequently  take  on 
a peculiar  deep  plumbeous,  or  dusky  brown,  ac- 
companied by  a partial  obsolescence  of  spots  and 
streaks,  especially  in  the  Frtngillidce. 

Mr.  Allen  takes  strong  ground  against  the  idea 
of  hybridity  in  birds,  by  which  it  has  been  at- 


tempted to  explain  the  occurrence  of  interme- 
diate forms,  linking  the  so-called  species  of  the 
different  provinces  of  North  America  along  or 
near  their  supposed  line  of  separation.  These 
hybrids,  according  to  some  authors,  Mr.  Allen 
considers  to  be  expressions  of  the  same  law  of 
variation  which  established  the  primary  races; 
and  he  suggests  that,  in  passing  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  the  forms  will  be  comparatively 
uniform  as  long  as  the  physical  conditions  re- 
main constant,  while  as  these  conditions  change 
more  or  less  abruptly  the  effect  upon  the  birds 
will  be  more  or  less  strongly  marked. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Allen  establish  the 
occurrence  of  numerous  eastern  species  at  points 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  and  of 
western  species  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  lo- 
calities hitherto  assigned  them.  Northern  species 
were  also  met  with  at  points  considerably  farther 
south  than  their  previously  known  range,  having 
been  found  breeding  above  the  timber  line  in  Mid- 
dle Colorado.  The  imaginary  boundary  of  the 
eastern  and  western  species,  as  existing  along  the 
100th  meridian,  heretofore  suggested,  Mr.  Allen 
is  therefore  inclined  to  remove,  and  to  look  to 
the  extension  of  forests  and  plains,  as  well  as  of 
wooded  river-bottoms,  as  determining  the  limits 
of  the  range  of  the  birds.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  surface,  the  faunas 
of  the  middle  and  western  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent have  very  irregular  and  broken  areas,  the 
more  southern,  while  occupying  the  lower  table- 
lands, extending  also  up  into  the  lower  mount- 
ain valleys  to  a limit  varying  with  the  latitude 
and  the  peculiar  local  condition  of  the  valleys 
themselves.  Above  this  basal  zone  are  several 
other  zones,  which  are  continuous  for  consider- 
able distances  along  the  main  chains,  but  also 
embrace  distinct  insular  patches  in  the  more  iso- 
lated groups  of  mountains.  The  higher  zones 
are  still  less  regular  in  their  continuity  and  in 
their  respective  areas,  the  highest  having  an  arc- 
tic character,  and  occupying  only  the  partially 
snow-covered  summits  that  rise  above  the  limit 
of  tree  growth. 

FILARIA  IN  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  WATER- 
TURKEY. 

In  the  course  of  some  explorations  in  Florida 
several  years  ago  Professor  Wyman  ascertained 
that  in  a large  percentage  of  cases  the  brain  of  the 
Florida  water-turkey  (Plotus  anhinga)  contained 
numerous  specimens  of  a Filaria  (F.  anfiinga ) 
in  the  space  between  the  cerebral  lobes  and  the 
cerebellum.  The  professor  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  these  worms  are  viviparous,  their  ovi- 
ducts containing  eggs  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  the  egg  just  formed  to  the  mature 
embryo.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  oviduct 
the  eggs  were  hatched  and  ready  for  exclusion. 

A more  recent  investigation  has  shown  the 
professor  the  existence  of  both  sexes  of  the  Fi- 
laria in  some  specimens  of  the  Plotus , while  two 
contained  female  worms  only.  Where  both  sex- 
es were  present  the  eggs  were  found  in  various 
stages  of  development;  in  the  others,  where  fe- 
males only  occurred,  the  oviducts  were  equally 
full  of  eggs,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  impreg- 
nation, and  no  developmental  changes.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  almost  certain  that  impreg- 
nation, with  the  Filaria , tAkes  place  in  the  head 
of  the  bird,  and  that  unless  both  sexes  are  pres- 
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ent  the  brood  fails.  It  is  also  inferred,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  worms  are  migratory,  that  it 
is  in  the  head  of  the  anhinga  that  the  sexual  or- 
gans are  developed,  the  young  arriving  there  in 
an  immature  state.  Every  effort  to  find  traces 
of  this  worm  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  even 
of  the  brain,  failed  entirely. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OP  VIRUS. 

Professor  Chanveau  has  lately  published  an 
elaborate  memoir  upon  the  general  physiology 
of  virus,  and  sums  up  his  inquiries  with  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : First , healthy  or  non-putrid 
pus  has  the  power  of  producing  inflammation  in 
any  conjunctive  tissue  with  which  it  is  brought 
in  contact;  second \ this  power  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  solid  particles  held  in  suspension  in 
the  serum,  the  latter,  at  least,  not  containing  mor- 
bific elements  of  positive  activity ; third , the  in- 
flammation produced  in  the  conjunctive  tissue 
by  these  solid  particles  is  not  the  result  of  me- 
chanical irritation,  but  is  brought  about  by  means 
of  a specially  irritating  power  inherent  in  them ; 
fourth , the  activity  of  this  property  depends 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process 
which  has  produced  the  matter  experimented 
upon — very  intense  or  moderately  acute,  with 
corresponding  phlegmons,  it  becomes  vdry  weak,  I 
or  almost  nothing,  in  chronic  phlegmons ; Jifth, 
the  morbific  action  of  the  pus  appears  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  age,  that  recently  formed  being 
more  potent  than  that  which  is  older. 

The  professor  also  remarks  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  well  established  that  a putrid  pus 
which  produces  mortal  or  gangrenous  ulcers 
when  brought  in  contact  with  tissue,  becomes 
inert  when  freed,  by  filtering,  of  its  solid  parti- 
cles. 


REPORT  ON  ENCKE’S  COMET. 

• The  Washington  Observatory  has  lately  pub- 
lished a report,  by  Professors  Hall  and  Harkness, 
of  observations  on  Encke’s  comet  during  its  re- 
cent return.  It  was  first  seen  at  Washington  on 
the  11th  of  October  last,  and  continued  to  be  ob- 
served on  favorable  nights  until  the  7th  of  De- 
cember. The  observations  on  the  movements 
and  relations  of  the  comet  are  detailed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hall,  while  the  spectroscopic  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  by  Professor  Harkness. 
The  results  of  the  latter  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  Encke’s  comet  gives  a carbon  spectrum. 

2.  From  November  18  to  December  2 the 
wave  length  of  the  brightest  part  of  the  second 
band  of  the  comet’s  spectrum  was  continually  in- 
creasing. 

3.  No  polarization  was  detected  in  the  light 
of  the  comet. 

4.  The  mass  of  Encke’s  comet  is  certainly  not 
less  than  that  of  an  asteroid. 

5.  The  density  of  the  supposed  resisting  medi- 
um in  space,  as  computed  from  the  observed  re- 
tardation of  Encke’s  comet,  is  such  that  it  would 
support  a column  of  mercury  somewhere  between 

nnd  of  an  inch  high. 

6.  There  is  some  probability  that  the  electric 
currents  which  give  rise  to  auroras  are  propa- 
gated in  a medium  which  pervades  all  space, 
and  that  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  is  in  reali- 
ty the  spectrum  of  that  medium. 

7.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  tails  of  all 
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large  comets  will  be  found  to  give  spectra  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  aurora,  although  additional 
lines  may  be  present. 

SPAWNING  OF  THE  STERLET. 

According  to  Professer  Owsjannikow,  the  ster- 
let spawns  in  the  Volga  early  in  May,  on  rocky 
bottoms,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  at 
54.5°  F.  The  eggs  are  readily  fecundated  by 
the  artificial  method.  After  they  have  been  in 
the  water  a few  minutes  thoy  adhere  to  any  ob- 
ject which  they  touch.  The  development  of  the 
embryo  can  be  observed  in  progress  at  the  end 
of  one  hour.  On  the  seventh  day  they  hatch. 

At  first  the  young  fish  are  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  long.  At  the  age  of  ten  weeks  they  are 
nearly  two  inches  long.  They  feed  on  larvae  of 
insects,  taking  them  from  the  bottom.  Both  in 
the  egg,  and  when  newly  hatched,  the  sterlet 
has  been  taken  a five  days’  journey  from  the 
Volga  to  Western  Russia,  and  in  1870  a lot  of 
eggs  was  carried  to  England  to  stock  the  river 
Leith.  This  species,  like  many  other  of  the  stur- 
geons, passes  its  whole  life  in  fresh-water. 

USE  OF  THE  BILL  OF  THE  HUIA  BIRD. 

A puzzling  fact  in  natural  history  has  been  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  bill  of  the  male 
and  female  of  a certain  New  Zealand  bird,  called 
the  huia  ( Heteralocha  acutirostris ),  which  in  the 
former  sex  is  lengthened  and  much  curved, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  nearly  straight.  Mr. 

Buller,  however,  in  a recent  work  upon  New 
Zealand  ornithology,  remarks  that  the  two  sexes 
work  together  in  extracting  grubs  from  rotten 
wood,  the  bill  of  the  male  being  adapted  for  at- 
tacking the  more  decayed  portions  of  the  wood, 
chiseling  out  the  prey  after  the  manner  of  some 
woodpeckers,  while  the  female  probes  with  her 
long  pliant  bill  the  other  cells,  where  the  hard- 
ness of  the  surrounding  parts  resists  the  chisel  of 
her  mate.  Mr.  Buller  has  sometimes  observed 
the  male  remove  the  decayed  portion  without  be- 
ing able  to  reach  the  grub,  when  the  female 
would  at  once  come  to  his  aid  and  accomplish 
with  her  slender  bill  what  he  had  failed  to  do. 

He  noticed,  however,  that  the  female  always  ap- 
propriated to  her  qwn  use  the  morsels  thus  ob- 
tained ! 

ON  ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTATION. 

An  exhaustive  essay  upon  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, by  Professor  Dumas,  in  an  August  number 
of  the  Comptes  Rendus , is  summarized  by  the 
London  Chemical  News  as  follows : No  chemic- 
al movement  excited  in  a saccharine  liquor  can 
convert  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  simple  fermentation  of  a saccharine  liquor 
and  yeast  may  be  regulated  like  any  other  chem- 
ical reaction.  The  duration  of  the  fermenta- 
tion is  exactly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  the  liquid.  Fermentation 
proceeds  more  slowly  in  the  dark,  and  in  vacuo . 

No  oxidation  takes  place  during  the  fermenta- 
tion. Neutral  gases  do  not  modify  the  fermen- 
tation, inducing  action  of  yeast.  Sulphur  is 
converted  into  sulphureted  hydrogen  by  the  fer- 
mentation. Acids,  bases,  and  salts  can  exercise 
an  accelerating  or  retarding,  disturbing  or  de- 
structive, action  on  fermentation ; but  the  accel- 
erating action  is  more  rarely  observed.  Very 
dilute  acids  do  not  affect  fermentation,  but  acids 
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in  larger  quantity  completely  destroy  it.  The 
same  applies  to  alkalies.  Carbonated  alkalies 
only  impede  fermentation  when  they  are  present 
in,  or  added  to,  the  fermenting  liquid  in  large 
quantity.  Earthy  carbonates  do  not  interfere 
with  fermentation.  Neutral  salts  of  potassa  and 
of  some  other  bases  exert  no  influence  upon  the 
process.  Silicate  of  potassa,  borate  of  soda, 
soap,  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  neutral  tartrate 
of  potassa,  and  acetate  of  potassa  may  be  ap- 
plied for  the  physiological  analysis  of  ferment, 
and  for  studying  its  mode  of  action. 

EFFECTS  OF  A 8UPEROXYGENATED 
ATMOSPHERE  ON  ANIMALS. 

In  a communication,  by  Birt,  upon  the  result 
of  certain  experiments  upon  animals  kept  in  a 
superoxygenated  atmosphere,  it  is  stated  that 
birds  succumb  whenever  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  .generated  amounts  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  while  dogs  require  thirty-five  per  cent,  for 
a similar  fatal  result.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  blood,  as  that 
which  accumulates  in  the  tissues,  which  causes 
death.  When  the  tissues  arc  treated  first  by  po- 
tassa, and  then  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  shown 
that  the  accumulation  is  considerable  in  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  but  most  in  the  brain.  Carbonic 
acid  abounds  in  the  intestines,  and  also  in  the 
urine  and  the  blood. 

FAYRER  ON  POISONOUS  SERPENTS  OF  INDIA. 

An  extremely  important  work  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Fayrer,  upon  the  poisonous  serpents  of 
India,  has  lately  been  published,  embracing  an 
account  of  all  the  species  that  are  known  to  pos- 
sess venomous  characteristics.  Dr.  Fayrer  has 
been  well  known  by  the  publication  of  numerous 
experiments  tending  to  show  that  the  ammonia 
injection  process  of  Dr.  Halford,  of  Australia, 
is  not  the  certain  remedy  for  snake  bite  that  has 
been  claimed,  and,  indeed,  that  with  serpents  in 
India  it  has  little  effect.  These  experiments 
have  been  made  by  injecting  the  ammonia  im- 
mediately after  the  bite  of  a cobra,  by  mixing 
the  ammonia  with  the  cobra  poison  at  once,  or 
by  administering  the  ammonia  by  the  mouth, 
and  by  subcutaneous  injection,  with  the  same 
result  in  all — death.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Fayrer  show  the  importance  of  a prompt  appli- 
cation of  a tight  ligature  to  the  limb,  above  the 
bite,  after  which  excision  and  the  actual  cautery 
are  to  be  used.  In  the  case  of  the  finger  or  toe 
being  bitten,  amputation  should  be  performed 
immediately  at  the  next  joint.  A fowl  bitten 
on  two  occasions  by  cobras  had  amputation  of 
the  wing  performed  each  time,  and  survived. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  or  spirits  of  ammonia 
may  be  given,  but  with  no  more  effect  than 
spirits  and  water.  Treatment,  to  be  efficacious, 
must  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  poison.  When 
the  virus  is  once  in  the  blood  no  known  agent 
is  capable  of  neutralizing  it.  Dr.  Fayrer  found 
that  snakes  have  a great  repugnance  to  carbolic 
acid,  which  acts  as  a sudden  and  fatal  poison  to 
them  ; for  which  reason  carbolic  acid  is  recom- 
mended for  regions  infested  with  poisonous  ser- 
pents, as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  preventing 
their  entrance  into  buildings  and  outhouses. 

The  most  poisonous  snakes  appear  to  possess 
a perfect  immunity  from  the  poison  of  their  own 


species,  and  a considerable  immunity  from  that 
of  other  kinds.  Indeed,  the  result  of  most  of 
the  experiments  was  to  show  that  the  cobra  and 
some  other  serpents  were  unable  to  poison  them- 
selves or  each  other.  The  rapidity  of  the  action 
of  the  poison  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  blood,  birds  dying  very  quickly ; 
but  the  power  of  resistance,  although  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  is  not 
invariably  so,  as  a cat  will  resist  poison  almost 
as  long  as  a dog  of  three  or  four  times  the  size. 
Cold-blooded  animals,  as  fish  and  non-venomous 
snakes,  and  invertebrates  generally,  are  sure  to 
die  if  bitten.  In  poison  by  the  colubrine  snakes 
the  blood  coagulates  firmly,  but  in  death  by  the 
viperine,  according  to  Dr.  Fayrer,  it  remains 
permanently  fluid. 

THE  RINGS  OF  SATURN. 

The  rings  of  Saturn  have  always  been  an 
enigma  to  astronomers.  La  Place  showed  that 
if  they  were  solid,  and  of  the  same  thickness 
throughout,  they  would  soon  fall  down  on  the 
planet  and  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  sup- 
posed them  of  irregular  density.  Not  many 
years  ago  Professor  Peirce  found  that  the  same 
catastrophe  would  occur  even  in  this  case,  and 
he  and  Bond  have  concluded  that  they  are  fluid. 
It  soon  became  doubtful  whether  a fluid  ring 
would  be  any  more  stable,  and  Professor  Peirce 
hence  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  held  up  by 
the  attractions  of  the  satellites.  Mr.  Him,  a 
French  physicist,  has  lately  presented  a paper 
to  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he  maintains 
that  the  ring  is  neither  solid  nor  fluid,  but  is  a 
swarm  of  small  particles,  which  looks  solid  owing 
to  the  great  distance  at  which  we  see  it.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  as  it  was  developed  mathemat- 
ically more  than  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Maxwell,  of  England ; but  Mr.  Him  adduces 
some  new  arguments  to  its  support.  One  of* 
these  is  that  when  the  ring  is  seen  on  its  dark 
side,  which  is  presented  to  us  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions, it  does  not  seem  absolutely  black,  a little 
light  shining  through. 

SULPHOHYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL 

The  sulphohydrate  of  chloral  is  a newly  dis- 
covered substance,  the  chemical  and  physiolog- 
ical properties  of  w hich  have  been  discussed  by 
Mr.  Byasson.  It  is  prepared  by  submitting  an- 
hydrous chloral  to  a current  of  dry  sulphureted 
hydrogen,  various  precautions  being  taken  to 
render  the  experiment  successful.  The  sulphide 
body,  after  being  purified,  is  white,  of  a disagree- 
able taste,  and  of  a peculiar  odor,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  chloral-hydrate.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  right  prisms,  and  readily  evaporates,  like 
camphor,  its  vapors  blackening  moistened  paper 
impregnated  w ith  a soluble  salt  of  lead.  As  this 
substance  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  alcohol 
containing  any  per  cent,  of  water,  its  adminis- 
tration presents  considerable  difficulties.  Rab- 
bits treated  by  subcutaneous  injection  with 
quantities  dissolved  in  ether,  in  moderate  doses, 
exhibited  an  appreciable  diminution  of  temper- 
ature, a relaxation  of  the  muscles,  with  quiet 
slumber  lasting  for  about  two  hours,  no  notable 
diminution  of  sensibility,  and  a slight  accelera- 
tion of  the  beating  of  the  heart,  after  the  slum- 
ber the  animal  returning  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion. 
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UNITED  STATES, 
rounoii  intilugicsol 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember.— The  closing  session  of  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  was  opened  December  2.  Pass- 
ing over  the  distinctively  historical  matter  of 
the  President’s  Message,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  its  suggestions.  Alluding  to  the  Internation- 
al Statistical  Congress,  held  last  year  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  President  submits  the  propriety  of 
inviting  this  Congress  to  hold  its  next  meeting 
in  the  United  States,  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenniul  celebration  of  1876.  An  appropriation 
is  recommended  for  the  proper  representation  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873.  “The  tendency  of  these  expositions  is 
in  the  direction  of  advanced  civilization  and  of 
the  elevation  of  industry  and  labor,  and  of  the 
increase  of  human  happiness,  as  well  as  of  great- 
er intercourse  and  good-will  between  nations. 
As  this  exposition  is  to  be  the  first  which  will 
have  been  held  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  is  believed 
that  American  inventors  and  manufacturers  will 
be  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  their  productions,  if  en- 
couraged by  proper  aid  and  protection.  ” 

An  appropriation  is  recommended  for  the  re- 
lief of  such  of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries  as, 
through  accident  or  otherwise,  may  be  in  distress 
and  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid.  It  is  recommended 
that  there  be  no  further  legislation  at  present  for 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  The  President’s  sug- 
gestion as  to  cheaper  transportation  is  so  im- 
portant that  we  quote  that  part  of  his  Message 
relating  thereto : 

“The  attention  of  Congress  will  be  called  daring  its 
present  Bession  to  various  enterprises  for  the  more  cer- 
tain and  cheaper  transportation  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing surplus  of  the  Western  and  Southern  prod- 
ucts to  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  The  subject  is  one  that 
will  force  itself  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment sooner  or  later,  ana  I suggest,  therefore,  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  gain  all  available  informa- 
tion to  insure  equable  and  just  legislation.  A route  to 
connect  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Atlantic  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  ana  Savannah,  Georgia,  by 
water  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and 
canals  and  slack-water  navigation  to  the  8avannah 
and  Ocmulgee  rivers,  has  been  surveyed,  and  report 
mode  by  an  accomplished  engineer  officer  of  the  army. 
New  routes  will  be  proposed  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  namely,  by  an  extension  of  the  Kanawha  and 
James  River  Canal  to  the  Ohio,  and  by  extension  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  I am  not  prepared 
to  recommend  government  aid  to  these  or  other  enter- 
prises until  it  is  clearly  shown  that  they  are  not  only 
of  national  interest,  but  that  when  completed  they  will 
be  of  a value  commensurate  with  their  cost.  That 
production  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
transportation  in  our  country  has  been  demonstrated 
by  past  experience;  that  the  unprecedented  growth 
in  population  and  products  of  the  whole  country 
will  require  additional  facilities  and  cheaper  ones  for 
the  more  bulky  articles  of  commerce  to  reach  tide- 
water and  a market  in  the  near  future  is  equally 
demonstrable.  I would  therefore  sugg<«t  either  a 
committee  or  commission  to  be  authorized  to  con- 
sider the  whole  question,  and  report  to  Congress  at 
some  future  day,  tor  its  better  guidance  in  legislating 
on  this  important  subject  The  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  rapidly  extended  during  the  last  few 
years  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  producers,  and 
reflect  much  credit  upon  the  capitalists  and  managers 
engaged  in  their  construction.  In  addition  to  these, 
a project  to  facilitate  commerce  by  the  building  of  a 
ship-canal  around  Niagara  Falls  on  the  United  States 
side,  which  has  been  agitated  for  many  years,  will  no 


doubt  be  called  to  your  attention  at  this  session.  Look- 
ing to  the  great  future  growth  of  the  country  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  commerce,  it  might  be  well, 
while  on  this  subject,  not  only  to  have  examined  ana 
reported  upon  the  various  practicable  routes  for  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  with  tide-water  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, but  the  feasibility  of  an  almost  continuous  land- 
locked navigation  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Such  a route  along  our  coast  would  be  of  great  value 
at  all  times,  and  of  inestimable  value  in  case  of  a for- 
eign war.  Nature  has  provided  the  greater  part  of  this 
route,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  arc  easily 
within  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  I have  not  alluded  to 
this  subject  with  the  view  of  having  any  further  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  at  this  time  than  may  be 
necessary  to  procure  and  place  the  necessary  informa- 
tion before  Congress  in  an  authentic  form,  to  enable  it 
hereafter,  if  deemed  practicable  and  worthy,  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  without  delay.” 

The  Message  contains  the  following  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  commerce  with  South 
America : 

“ If  the  expediency  of  extending  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment to  lines  of  steamers  which  hitherto  have  not  re- 
ceived it  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  political  and  commercial  objects 
make  It  advisable  to  bestow  snch  aid  on  a line  under 
onr  flag  between  Panama  and  the  Western  South 
American  ports.  By  this  means  much  trade  now  di- 
verted to  other  countries  might  be  brought  to  us,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  this  countiy  ana  those  lying 
in  that  quarter  of  the  continent  of  America.  The  re- 
port of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  will  show  an 
alarming  falling  off  in  the  carrying  trade  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  for  the  past  year.  I do 
not  believe  that  public  treasure  can  be  better  expend- 
ed in  the  interest  of  the  w'hole  people  than  in  trying 
to  recover  this  trade.  An  expenditure  of  $6,000, 000 
per  annum  for  the  next  five  years.  If  it  would  restore 
to  us  our  proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
would  be  profitably  expended.  The  price  of  labor  in 
Europe  has  so  much  enhanced  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  cost  of  building  and  operating  ocean 
steamers  in  the  United  States  is  not  much  greater  than 
in  Europe,  and  I believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  Con- 
gress to  take  this  subject  into  serious  consideration.” 

As  a complement  of  the  existing  Indian  pol- 
icy, the  attention  of  Congress  is  directed  to  the 
importance  of  converting  the  so-called  Indian 
Territory  south  of  Kansas  into  a home  for  the 
Indians,  and  of  erecting  therein  a Territorial 
form  of  government.  A careful  revision  of  the 
la\vs  of  Utah  Territory  is  recommended,  also 
legislation  to  secure  the  abolition  of  polygamy. 

The  Message  concludes  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  President’s  views  on  civil  serv- 
ice reform : 

" An  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  to  correct  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  service  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  defective  method  of  making  appoint- 
ments to  office.  Heretofore  Federal  offleesnave  been 
regarded  too  much  as  the  reward  of  political  service. 
Under  authority  of  Congress  rules  have  been  estab- 
lished to  regulate  the  tenure  of  office  and  the  mode  of 
appointments.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  any  sys- 
tem of  rules  can  be  entirely  effective  and  prove  a per- 
fect remedy  for  the  existing  evils  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  practice  and  amended  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  service.  During  my  term 
of  office  ft  shall  be  my  best  endeavor  to  so  apply  the 
rules  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  reform  in  ttto- 
civil  service  of  the  government,  and  it  will  require  the 
direct  action  of  Congress  to  render  the  enforcement  ef 
the  system  binding  upon  my  successors;  and  I hope 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  together  with  ap- 
propriate legislation  by  Congress,  may  reach  a satis- 
factory solution  of  this  question  and  secure  to-  the 
public  service  for  all  time  a practical  method  of  ob- 
taining faithful  and  efficient  officers  and  employ6Sb” 

The  department  reports  accompanying,  the 
Message  contain  much  valuable  information. 
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The  following  exhibit  is  made  of  the  state  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  moneys  received  and  conveyed  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1872,  were: 

Prom  customs $216,870,836  77 

from  sales  of  public  lands. 2,575,714  19 

Prom  internal  revenue 180,642,177  72 

From  the  tax  on  national  bank  circular 

tion,  etc 6,523,396  39 

From  Pacific  Railway  companies 749,861  87 

From  customs  flues,  etc 1,136,442  34 

From  fees— consular,  patent,  land,  etc. . 2,284,095  92 

From  miscellaneous  sources. 4,412,254  71 

Total  ordinary  receipts. . .* $364,694,229  91 

From  premium  on  sales  of  coin 9,412,637  65 

Total  net  receipts $374,106,867  56 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80,  1871,  in- 
cluding $18,228  85  received  from  “ un- 
available”  109,985,705  59 

Total  available  cash $484,042,578  15 

The  net  expenditures  by  warrants  during  the 
same  period  were : 

For  civil  expenses $16,189,059  20 

For  foreign  intercourse 1,887,869  14 

For  Indians 7,061,728  82 

For  pensions 28,583,402  76 

For  military  establishments,  including 
fortifications,  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, and  arsenals 85,872,157  20 

For  naval  establishments,  including  ves- 
sels and  machinery  and  improvements 

at  navy-yards 21,249,809  99 

For  miscellaneous  civil,  including  public 
buildings,  light-houses,  and  collecting 

the  revenue 42,958,829  08 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 117,857,839  72 

Total,  exclusive  of  principal  and  — ™ 

premium  on  the  public  debt. $270,559,695  91 

Premium  on  bonds  purchased 6,958,266  76 

Redemption  of  the  public  debt. . . 99,960,253  54 

Total $106,918,520  30 

Total  net  disbursements 877,478,216  21 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  80, 1872 106,564,356  94 

Total. $484,042,573  15 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  from  the  1st 
of  March,  1869,  has  been  as  follows : 

From  March  1, 1869,  to  March  1,  1870. . . $87,184,782  64 
From  March  1,  1870,  to  March  1,  1871. . . 117,619,680  25 
From  March  1, 1871,  to  March  1,  1872. . . 94,895,348  94 
From  March  1, 1872,  to  November  1,1872 

(eight  months) 64,047,237  & 

Total $36 8^6JWT87 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
ports a gradual  decrease  of  revenue,  from 
$185,000,000  in  1870  to  $131,000,000  in  1872. 

The  expenses  of  the  War  Department,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
show  a reduction  of  $427,834  62.  The  Quar- 
termaster-General has  examined  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  accounting  officers  for  settlement 
$367,172  72  of  claims  by  loyal  citizens  for  quar- 
termaster’s stores  taken  during  the  war.  Sub- 
sistence supplies  to  the  amount  of  $8,904,812 
have  been  issued  to  Indians.  The  annual  aver- 
age mean  strength  of  the  army  was  24,101 
white  and  2494  colored  soldiers.  The  total 
deaths  for  the  year  reported  were  367  white  and 
54  colored.  The  Secretary  of  War  recommends 
the  sale  of  such  arsenals  east  of  the  Mississippi 
as  can  be  spared,  and  that  the  proceeds  be  ap- 
. plied  to  the  establishment  of  one  large  arsenal 
for  construction  and  repair  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  purchase  of  a suitable  site  for  a 
proving  and  experimental  ground  for  heavy  ord- 
nance ; also  a modification  in  the  mode  of  the 
selection  of  cadets  for  the  Military  Academy. 


The  report  of  the  Signal  Sendee  Bureau  is  of 
special  interest.  Instruction  in  military  signal- 
ing, telegraphy,  and  the  duties  of  the  service  in 
relation  to  practical  meteorology  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  year  at  the  school  of  instruc- 
tion at  Fort  Whipple,  Virginia.  September  30 
there  were  thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and 
ninety-six  privates  at  that  post.  Over  seventy- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  forecasts  or  <c  probabilities11 
have  been  verified.  An  exchange  of  reports  has 
been  arranged  with  the  Meteorological  Bureau 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  library  of  the 
Signal-office  has  been  increased  from  600  to  1340 
volumes.  Since  January  1, 1872,  statements  of 
the  changes  in  the  depths  of  water  in  the  princi- 
pal Western  rivers,  being  in  direct  relation  to 
the  meteoric  changes,  have  been  reported  daily 
from  all  stations  established  upon  those  rivers. 

The  meteoric  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States  for  each  day  of  the  past  year  have  been 
traced  on  1092  separate  maps,  one  being  traced 
for  each  interval  (average)  of  eight  hours  of  time. 

The  form  of  map  has  been  much  improved. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1872, 
there  had  been  received  768,046  words  of  weather 
reports  at  the  office,  and  18,742  w'ords  sent 
therefrom. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  deplores  its  “noto- 
rious unreadiness  to  meet  any  sudden  hostile 
emergency.”  He  recommends  the  building  of 
new  sloops  of  war. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  an  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  total  number  of  letters  exchanged  with  for- 
eign countries  was  over  24,000,000,  an  increase 
of.4#000,000  over  the  number  reported  for  1871. 

Those  sent  to  and  those  sent  from  this  country 
were  about  equal  in  number.  The  Postmaster- 
Generul  recommends  anew  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege.  lie  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  quantity  of  free  matter  during  the  late  Presi- 
dential canvass  so  largely  increased  that,  if  there 
had  been  no  franking  privileges,  the  entire  de- 
ficiency of  the  year  would  be  covered.  Forty- 
eight  million  dollars  passed  through  the  money- 
order  offices  during  the  year.  The  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  report  is  that  relating  to  the  tele- 
graph system,  which  the  Postmaster-General  de- 
sires to  see  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  He 
thinks  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  system  of  wires  would  be  about  $12,000,000, 
and  that  they  could  be  worked  to  the  pecuniary 
advantage  of  the  government.  Among  the  ob- 
jections to  the  present  regime  he  mentions  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Press  Association  and 
the  telegraph  companies,  by  their  private  agree- 
ments, create  a monopoly  of  news,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  public,  and  also  that  the  “free 
pass”  system — very  much  like  the  franking  priv- 
ilege— increases  the  general  expense.  “About 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  entire  telegraphing  of  the 
country  is  done  without  apparent  remunera- 
tion.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gives  a favorable 
report  of  Indian  affairs.  Twenty  tribes  in  the 
Southern  superintendency  during  the  past  four 
years  increased  their  valuation  from  $751,183 
in  1868  to  $1,870,285  in  1872.  The  Secretary 
reports  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
in  the  Patent-office  amounting  to  $77,400  96. 

He  recommends  the  separation  of  this  office  from 
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the  Interior  Department.  The  regular  annual 
outlay  for  pensions  is  estimated  at  $30,000,000. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  public  lands  were 
disposed  of  as  follows : 


Acres. 

Cash  sales 1,370,880.15 

Located  with  military  warrants 888,460.00 

Taken  for  homesteads 4,671,382.14 

Located  with  college  scrip 693,613.37 

OrantB  to  railroads 8,554,887.58 

Grants  to  wagon-roads 465,347.21 

Approved  to  states  as  swamp 714,255.19 

Indian  scrip  locations 5,760.00 


Total 11,864,975.64 


— a quantity  greater  by  1,099,270.25  acres  than 
was  disposed  of  the  previous  year.  The  cash 
receipts,  under  various  heads,  amounted  to 
$3,218,100.  During  the  same  period  there 
were  surveyed  22,016,608  acres,  which,  added 
to  the  quantity  already  surveyed,  amounts  to 
583,364,780  acres,  leaving  unsurveyed  an  area 
of  1,251,633,620  acres. 

The  Secretary  believes  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  one  of  the  principal  exciting  causes 
of  the  great  increase  of  interest  in  education 
throughout  the  country.  He  commends  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  Congress  the  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, providing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  establish- 
ing an  educational  fund  and  iu  assisting  the 
States  in  the  universal  education  of  their  youth. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture gives  a very  full  and  interesting  account  of 
the  several  divisions  of  that  department — the 
horticultural,  agricultural,  statistical,  entomolog- 
ical, and  chemical — and  the  benefits  conferred 
by  each  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  The  whole  report  is  a complete  his- 
tory in  detail  of  the  workings  of  the  department 
in  all  its  branches,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  farmer,  merchant,  and  miner  are  informed, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  aided  in  their 
pursuits.  The  Commissioner  makes  one  recom- 
mendation— that  measures  be  taken  by  Congress 
to  protect  and  induce  the  planting  of  forests,  and 
suggests  that  no  part  of  the  public  lands  should 
be  disposed  of  without  the  condition  that  one- 
tenth  of  it  be  reserved  in  timber  where  it  exists, 
and  where  it  does  not  exist  inducements  should 
be  offered  for  planting  it. 

Our  record  of  Congress  extends  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  to  the  holiday  recess.  In  the 
Senate,  General  Matchen  succeeds  Garret  Davis 
as  Senator  from  Kentucky.  In  the  House,  the 
following  new  members  were  sworn  in : J.  R. 
Hawley,  of  Connecticut ; C.  C.  Esty,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; O.  T.  Dodds,  of  Ohio;  and  E.  W. 
Beck,  of  Georgia.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Mer- 
cur,  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State,  was  presented. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  General  Banks 
offered  his  resignation  of  the  chairmanship  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
resignation  was  refused,  59  to  76.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, the  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  transferred  from  Mr.  Trumbull  to 
Mr.  Edmunds.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Con- 
gress was  the  passage  of  a resolution  “That  in 
view  of  the  recent  death  of  Horace  Greeley,  for 
whom  at  the  late  election  more  than  3,000,000 
votes  were  cast  for  President,  a record  be  made 


on  the  journals  of  Congress  of  appreciation  for 
the  eminent  services  and  personal  purity  and 
worth  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  sad  impres- 
sion created  by  his  death,  following  a keen  fam- 
ily bereavement.”  At  the  earliest  suitable  mo- 
ment Mr.  Blaine  called  Mr.  Cox  to  the  chair  as 
Speaker  jjto  tern.,  and  offered  a resolution  for 
the  appointment  of  a special  committee  of  five 
members  to  investigate  and  ascertain  whether 
any  member  of  the  House  had  been  bribed  by 
Oakes  Ames,  or  any  person  or  corporation,  in 
any  matter  touching  his  legislative  duty.  The 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Cox  appointed 
as  members  of  the  committee  Messrs.  Poland, 
Banks,  Merrick,  Niblack,  and  M‘Crary. 

The  only  measure  touching  general  amnesty 
was  a motion  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Acker,  De- 
cember 9,  to  pass  a bill  removing  all  disabilities. 
The  motion  received  102  affirmative  votes  against 
84  nays — less  than  the  necessary  two-thirds.  Sen- 
ator Sumner’s  bill  removing  from  the  army  reg- 
ister and  from  the  regimental  colors  the  “names 
of  battles  with  fellow-citizens,”  while  its  spirit 
is  wise,  defeats  its  own  end  by  exciting  and  pro- 
longing the  very  animosity  it  is  intended  to  bury 
in  oblivion.  A resolution  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character  has  passed  both  Houses,  and  Mr.  Sum- 
ner’s measure  has  elicited  an  indignant  protest 
from  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State. 

The  only  important  bill  passed  in  both  Houses 
during  the  session  is  that  abolishing  the  offices 
of  assessors  and  assistant  assessors  of  internal 
revenue,  and  transferring  their  duties  to  collect- 
ors and  deputy  collectors.  This  bill  was  report- 
ed from«the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House,  December  6,  by  Mr.  Dawes,  who  stated 
that  by  its  passage  the  saving  which  would  be  ef- 
fected over  the  plan  provided  by  the  law  of  June 
last  would  be  $1,700,000,  and  over  the  existing 
system  of  $3,000,000.  The  bill  was  passed  that 
day,  and  by  the  Senate  December  12.  It  goes 
into  effect  July  1,  1873. 

Various  financial  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced— in  the  Senate,  a bill  to  replace  national 
bank-notes  with  United  States  notes,  and  in  the 
House,  a bill  to  incorporate  a banking  association 
with  a capital  of  $ 1 00,000,000,  under  the  style  of 
“ The  Governor  and  Managers  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  United  States  of  America.”  A bill  for 
the  exchange  of  registered  for  coupon  bonds  was 
passed,  December  12,  by  the  House,  136  to  28. 
A resolution  passed  by  the  House  December  3, 
calling  upon  Secretary  Boutwell  for  information 
os  to  the  law  authorizing  him  to  make  an  in- 
creased issue  of  legal -tender  notes  in  October 
last,  elicited  a reply  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
effect  that  this  issue  was  made  from  the  snrplns 
fund  in  reserve,  held  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
at  Washington,  in  excess  of  the  $356,000,000 
reported  in  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
any  sudden  demand  on  the  Treasury. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
Boston  fire,  providing  for  a drawback  of  the  im- 
port duties  on  all  materials  imported  into  the 
port  of  Boston  to  be  actually  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  burned  in  the  fire  of  last 
November,  was  passed  in  the  House,  and  in  the 
Senate  a similar  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

The  Soldiers’  Homestead  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  December  12.  The  amount  of  land 
thus  allowed  to  every  honorably  discharged  sol- 
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dier  or  sailor  is  160  acres,  which  he  is  entitled 
to  enter  without  the  payment  of  any  government 
fees. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  December  11,  appropriates  $5,379,365, 
being  $982,697  less  than  in  last  year’s  bill.  The 
Pension  Appropriation  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
December  12,  appropriates  $30,480,000.  In  the 
House  a bill  to  reimburse  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  $65,000,  for  property  de- 
stroyed during  the  rebellion,  failed  to  pass,  36  to 
126. 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
December  16,  by  a vote  of  57  to  3,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a committee  of  seven  to  consider 
the  question  of  providing  cheaper  transportation 
from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Messrs. 
Windom,  Sherman,  Conkling,  Ames,  Lewis,  Cas- 
serly,  and  Norwood  were  appointed.  In  both 
Houses  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  requesting  an  investigation  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  regulating  commerce 
between  the  States.  The  especial  object  of  the 
investigation  is  to  ascertain  whether  Congress 
has  the  right  to  regulate  the  rates  of  fare  and 
transportation,  and  “ to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  railroads  passing  into  or 
through  two  or  more  States.”  In  the  House, 
December  6,  Mr.  Morey  offered  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  information  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a 
ship-canal  from  the  Mississippi  River,  near  its 
mouth,  to  deep  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House,  December 
4,  to  provide  for  the  speedy  construction  of  a 
ship-canal  of  large  capacity  around  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  on  the  American  side. 

In  the  House,  December  4,  the  subject  of  the 
postal  telegraph  came  up,  and  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  On  the  17th 
representatives  of  all  the  telegraph  companies 
were  allowed  a hearing  before  that  committee. 
The  basis  of  discussion  was  the  Hubbard  bill, 
and  the  testimony  offered  was  clearly  against 
that  measure.  Mr.  William  Orton,  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Company,  described  it  as  a stupen- 
dous job.  It  was  a scheme  to  enable  a set  of 
speculators  to  pocket  a million  of  dollars,  and  get 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  rest  they  invested.  Mr. 
Orton  said  only  one  million  of  people  used  the 
telegraph.  This,  if  we  understand  the  Postmas- 
ter-General correctly,  is  one  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  cheapening  telegraphic  communication, 
namely,  in  order  that  it  may  be  accessible  to  all. 
This  certainly  has  been  the  effect  of  cheap  postal 
facilities.  But  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  made 
between  letters  and  telegrams : the  government 
does  not  have  to  assume  the  writing  of  the  one, 
costing  it  so  much  per  word,  while  it  does  assume 
the  writing  of  the  other.  A writer  in  the  Nation, 
after  alluding  to  this  distinction,  gives  the  follow- 
ing instructive  statistics  os  to  the  cost  of  teleg- 
raphy : 

“In  1862  the  total  number  of  messages  transmitted 
by  the  Electric  and  International  Company  in  England 
was  1,534,590.  In  1866  the  total  number  was  more  than 
doable,  being  3,150,149.  Within  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  messages  per  mile  of  wire  had  increased  from  44 
to  66.  showing  that  in  1862  the  wires  were  not  worked 
within  33  per  cent  of  their  capacity;  yet  the  cost  per 
message  was,  in  1862,  U.  lid.,  and  in  1866  la.  3 %(L 

“In  1861  the  total  number  of  messages  transmitted 
In  Belgium  was  97,945.  The  total  working  expenses 
were  133,050  francs ; the  cost  per  telegram,  1.92  francs ; 


the  number  of  messages  per  mile  of  wire,  40.  In  1863 
the  number  of  messages  was  about  double,  188,825; 
the  total  expenses,  283,240  francs;  the  cost  per  tele- 
gram, 1.50  fraucs ; the  number  of  messages  per  mile 
of  wire,  66.  In  1865  the  number  of  messages  had  al- 
most doubled  a second  time,  being  332,721 ; the  ex- 
penses were  422,560  francs ; the  cost  per  telegram,  1.27 
francs ; the  number  of  messages  per  mile  of  wire,  71. 

“In  the  United  States  the  total  number  of  messages 
transmitted  by  the  Western  Union  Company  in  1867 
was  5,879,000;  in  1871,  10,646,000,  or  nearly  double. 
The  whole  number  of  messages  per  mile  of  wire  was, 
in  1867, 68;  in  1871,  87.  In  other  words,  the  wires  in 
1867  were  not  worked,  on  an  average,  within  20  per 
cent  of  their  present  capacity ; yet  the  expense  per 
message  in  1867  was  67  cents,  and  in  1871  49  cents. 

“If  we  assume  that  the  employes  and  wires  in  1867 
could  have  done  10  per  cent  more  business  without 
material  increase  of  expense  if  both  had  been  worked 
up  to  present  standards,  the  cost  per  message  in  1867 
would  have  been  but  59  cents,  as  against  49  cents  in 
1871 ; that  is  to  say,  the  expense  per  message  wonld  be 
reduced  only  16  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous Increase  in  the  volume  of  business. 

“If  the  Bame  correction  is  applied  to  the  Belgian 
statistics,  the  result  is  similar.  Seventy-one  messages 
per  mile  of  wire  were  transmitted  in  1865,  as  against  40 
per  mile  in  1861.  Improved  working  enlarged  the  aver- 
age per  mile  by  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  later 
standard.  If  we  assume  that  20per  cent  more  busi- 
ness could  have  been  done  in  1861  without  materially 
swelling  expenses,  the  cost  per  message  on  the  total 
volume  of  business  would  have  been  1.57  francs.  The 
saving  per  message,  therefore,  arising  strictly  from  the 
increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent  in  business  between 
1861  and  1865  is  only  30  centimes,  or  19  per  cent 

“The  same  computation  applied  to  the  English  sta- 
tistics is  equally  striking.” 

On  the  19th  the  Hubbard  bill,  with  sundry 
modifications,  was  reported  in  the  Senate  from 
the  Post-office  Committee.  The  bill,  as  report- 
ed, contains  the  following  provisions : 

The  Postmaster-General  is  required,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  establish  telegraph  offices  at  all  post-offices 
on  telegraphic  circuits,  and  at  all  other  post-offices 
within  ten  miles  of  any  circuit,  where  the  salary  is 
not  less  than  $300  per  annum,  and  is  required  also  to 
establish  telegraph  offices  at  such  other  places  as  the 
wants  of  business  may  require.  The  charge  for  trans- 
mission of  telegrams  shall  be  uniform  for  equal  dis- 
tances at  a rate  not  exceeding  one  cent  per  word  for 
each  circuit  through  which  they  shall  be  transmitted, 
to  be  computed  as  follows:  For  distances  under  500 
miles,  250  miles  shall  be  deemed  a circuit ; for  any  ex- 
cess 600  miles  shall  be  deemed  a circuit ; for  night 
messages,  1000  miles  or  less  shall  be  deemed  a circuit. 
All  words  are  to  be  counted,  and  no  communication 
shall  be  transmitted  at  & rate  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  circuit  These  rates  shall  cover  the 
coBt  of  Immediate  delivery  within  one  mile  of  the  tele- 
graph office,  or  within  the  letter-carrier  delivery,  and 
transmission  by  mail  when  received  at  or  destined  for 
any  place  where  there  is  no  postal  telegraph  office; 
but  when  the  addressee  lives  more  than  one  mile  from 
the  office  or  beyond  said  delivery,  such  telegram  shall 
be  delivered  through  the  usual  letter  delivery  or  by 
special  messenger,  upon  payment  of  a just  and  proper 
sum,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-General.  All  tele- 
graphic communication  between  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  their  officers  and  agents, 
shall  have  priority  of  transmission  without  prepay- 
ment, and  all  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. All  other  messages  shall  be  sent  in  the  order  of 
their  reception,  except  night  messages.  Telegraphic 
tolls  are  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps.  The  money-order 
system  to  be  adapted  to  the  telegraph.  The  rates  for 
special  dispatches  to  newspapers,  tor  each  100  words 
or  less  for  each  circuit  of  600  miles,  shall  not  exceed 
seventy-five  cents  if  sent  by  night,  and  $1  by  day ; but 
when  copies  of  the  same  dispatch  are  dropped  oil  at  one 
or  more  offleep,  the  rate  for  each  office  shall  not  exceed 
fifty  cents  by  night  and  seventy-five  cents  by  day,  and 
at  the  same  rate  for  each  word  in  excess.  The  rates 
for  Press  Associations  are  not  to  exceed  those  now 
paid  by  the  Associated  or  American  Press  for  similar 
sendees.  A postage  of  five  cents  shall  be  paid  on 
each  press  dispatch.  A fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  is  to  be  appointed  to  exercise  a general  super- 
vision over  the  administration  of  the  telegraph.  The 
Postmaster-General  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  the  transmission  of 
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correspondence  by  telegraph  as  his  agent  for  the  terra 
of  ten  years,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act ; 
and  the  said  company  shall  have  the  right  to  construct 
lines  on  all  post  routes,  and  provide  lines  of  telegraph  to 
every  postal  telegraph  office.  In  case  the  company  shall 
fail  to  perform  the  service  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  the  Postmaster-General  may  take  pos- 
session of  saia  lines  of  telegraph,  and  contract  with 
some  other  party  instead,  and  charge  to  the  said  com- 
pany any  loss  that  may  accrue.  Fine  and  imprison- 
ment are  to  be  imposed  for  violation  of  confidence  or 
hinderauce  of  transmission. 

The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  at  its  organ- 
ization consist  of  10,000  shares,  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each,  to  be  paid  up  in  cash,  which  capital  stock  may  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal,  at  its  par  value,  to  the 
cost  of  the  lines  of  telegraph  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany thereafter,  and  by  amounts  equal  to  the  actual 
cost  of  such  lines  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  con- 
struct If  any  telegraph  company  in  actual  operation 
at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  shall  within 
one  year  offer  to  sell  its  corporate  property  to  this 
company,  it  shall  purchase  such  property  at  a valua- 
tion to  be  fixed  by  five  disinterested  persons— two  to 
be  named  by  the  Postmaster-General,  two  by  the  sell- 
er, and  one  by  the  four  previously  selected.  The  com- 
pany is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  offices 
independent  of  those  established  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  any  postmaster  may  act  as  operator,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  company 
may  also  make  special  contracts  with  railroad  com- 
panies, and  also  with  persons  and  associations,  for  the  I 
use  of  wires  for  the  transmission  of  commercial  news, 
etc.  The  government  reserves  the  right  to  renew  the 
contract,  or  annul  the  franchises  in  case  of  neglect  or 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

In  the  House,  December  16,  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed for  the  transportation  through  the  mails  of  ag- 
ricultural and  flowering  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  etc.,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  every  four 
ounces  of  weight,  not  to  exceed  four-pound  pack- 
ages. A resolution  was  also  adopted  instructing 
the  Post-office  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  the  election  of  postmasters.  A bill 
was  introduced  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  double 
rates  of  postage  on  matter  not  fully  prepaid. 

Mr.  Chandler  introduced  a bill  into  the  Sen- 
ate, December  13,  to  promote  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  creating  a Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  providing  for  the  comfort  and  protec- 
tion of  immigrants  in  many  ways  while  aboard 
ship  and  after  landing.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

In  the  House,  a resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  of  Ohio,  requesting  information 
from  the  President  as  to  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Louisiana  that  led  to  executive  inter- 
ference. It  was  passed. 

A bill  was  reported  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs,  December  3,  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  ten  steam-vessels  of  war,  and 
appropriating  $3,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The 
bill  was  passed  December  5,  after  being  amend- 
ed so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  vessels  from  ten 
to  six.  In  the  Senate  a substitute  for  the  House 
bill,  proriding  for  ten  vessels,  was  reported  De- 
cember 13. 

The  French  Spoliation  Claims  bill  came  np 
for  discussion  in  the  Senate  December  16.  The 
meaning  of  this  bill,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, is  briefly  this : We  claimed  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  twenty  millions  from  France 
as  indemnity  for  spoliations  committed  upon  the 
property  of  our  citizens.  France  claimed  from 
us  the  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations  in  the  fu- 
ture and  inestimable  damages  for  the  past  neg- 
lect of  these  duties — damages  so  vast  that  our 
claims  seemed  contemptible  in  comparison.  By 
the  convention  of  1800  these  claims  were  set  off 
against  each  other.  In  this  convention,  through 


which  we  secured  national  exemption  from  oner- 
ous international  duties,  and  the  discontinuance 
of  an  entangling  alliance,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment treated  the  claims  of  private  citizens  ns 
its  own.  The  relief  secured  by  this  bartcr*has 
been  enjoyed  by  two  generations  of  Americans. 
The  heirs  of  those  private  citizens  have,  there- 
fore, a pecuniary  claim  upon  the  government. 

In  the  Senate,  December  5,  Mr.  Morrill  called 
up  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  further  endowment 
and  support  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  class. 

The  Deficiency  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
December  19,  and  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th. 
Among  the  appropriations  is  one  of  $1,241,920 
for  the  improvement  of  government  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Measures  have  been  brought  before  Congress 
having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s annual  salaiy  to  $50,000,  a one-term 
Presidency  of  six  years;  and  the  election  of 
President  and  Senators  by  a direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  bill  appropriating  $100,000  to  secure  a 
proper  representation  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  w'as  passed  by  the 
House  December  19.  It  provides  for  a commis- 
sion of  skilled  artisans  to  attend  the  Exposition, 
and  to  report  their  observatiops  to  the  President. 

Beyond  the  presentation  of  a petition  from  the 
Vermont  Legislature  there  has  been  no  action  of 
Congress  upon  two  most  important  subjects — the 
civil  service  reform  and  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege. 

The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  December 
12,  confirmed  the  nomination  of  James  L.  Orr 
as  minister  to  Russia,  and  of  Julias  White  as 
minister  resident  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  official  returns  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion received  since  our  last  Record  give  the 
following  majorities  for  Grant:  In  Michigan, 
59,183;  Iowa,  59,114;  Wisconsin,  18,512 ; New 
Jersey,  14,860;  North  Carolina,  23,904 ; Cali- 
fornia, 12,703;  Alabama,  10,831 ; Indiana(over 
Greeley),  22,609;  Delaware,  10,208;  Maine, 
32,335  ; Massachusetts,  74,212  ; Minnesota, 
19,835;  New  Hampshire,  5763;  Pennsylvania, 
137,728.  Greeley’s  majority  in  Georgia  was 
13,563;  in  Kentucky,  11,388;  in  Missouri, 
32,237. 

TBAXSrOBTATION. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  speaking 
of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal — the 
proposed  national  water  line  and  transalleghany 
route  between  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia — 
discourages  as  illusory  the  expectations  enter- 
tained of  aid  from  the  national  government,  and 
advocates  the  construction  of  the  wTork  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  He  says  that  beyond  lending 
its  credit  upon  safe  and  satisfactozy  conditions, 
the  national  government  will  not  and  ought  not 
to  go. 

The  projected  canal  from  St.  Louis  to  Savan- 
nah is  commanding  attention.  The  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee  to  Gunter’s  Land- 
ing, including  the  canal  around  Muscle  Shoals, 
now  being  constructed,  form  the  upper  portion 
of  the  line.  The  company  now  organized  in 
Georgia  propose  to  continue  this  line  south,  first 
by  a canal  from  Gunter’s  Landing  to  the  Coosa 
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River  at  Gadsden,  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
thence  by  said  river  eighty-seven  miles  to  Rome, 
thence  up  the  Etowah  and  Little  River  to  a point 
near  Roswell,  in  Cobb  County,  where  it  will  cross 
the  fchattahoochee,  thence  via  Atlanta  to  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Ocmulgee — Yellow  or  South 
River.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Altamaha  will  form 
the  remainder  of  the  line  until  a point  shall  be 
reached  nearest  Savannah — say,  the  mouth  of  the 
Oohoopee — from  which  the  canal  will  be  con- 
tinued to  that  city.  The  distance  from  St.  Louis 
to  Savannah  by  this  route  is  about  1300  miles. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  portion  of  the  line  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  will  cost  $6,000,000,  and  the 
portion  in  Georgia,  so  far  as  Macon,  $20,000,000. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Federal  government  will, 
under  the  River  and  Harbor  act,  put  the  Ocmul- 
gee in  a condition  of  permanent  navigation  be- 
yond that  point.  This  canal  is  designed  to  make 
Savannah  the  exporting  point  for  Western  prod- 
uce. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Mobile  Board 
of  Trade  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a thorough 
cut  canal  through  the  peninsula  of  Florida  has 
reported  favorably  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
enterprise.  There  are  excellent  harbors  for  its 
termini  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Foreign  commerce  is  now  carried  on  over  the 
600  miles  of  dangerous  navigation  in  the  Florida 
pass  at  an  immense  cost. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  heading  from 
the  central  shaft  of  the  Hoosic  Tunnel  met  and 
effected  a junction  with  the  heading  from  the 
east  end,  and  workmen  passed  through  from  one 
section  to  the  other.  Work  will  now  be  begun 
on  the  west  heading,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
opening  through  the  mountain  from  east  to  west 
will  be  completed  by  next  October. 

The  National  Commercial  Convention,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  delegates  from  Southern  and 
Western  States,  met  at  St.  Louis  December  12. 
The  following  programme  of  subjects  recom- 
mended for  discussion  was  adopted : 

1.  Improvement  of  the  Western  rivers. 

2.  A ship-canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  and  Fort  St 
Philip  Canal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

5.  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal 

4.  Fire  and  marine  insurance,  and  regulation  of  risks 
In  proportion  to  the  security. 

& Government  regulation  of  railroad  tariffs. 

6.  Aid  to  railroads  by  State  or  local  authorities. 

7.  The  necessity  for  additional  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. 

a Protection  of  forests,  and  encouragement  of  the 
cultivation  of  timber. 

9.  National  postal  telegraph. 

The  committee  on  canals  drew  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  project  of  a canal  at  Fort  St.  Philip. 
The  committee  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  West- 
ern Canal  reported  a memorial  to  Congress  set- 
ting forth  the  great  importance  to  the  whole 
country  of  the  construction  of  a canal  from 
Huntsville,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  a point 
on  the  Coosa  River,  in  Georgia,  about  seventy- 
five  miles,  which  would  afford  speedy  and  cheap 
transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  great  West 
to  the  sea-board  by  a shorter  and  more  reliable 
route  than  any  now  existing. 

ST.  John’s  guild. 

The  effective  organization  of  charity  in  our 
large  cities  is  one  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  day.  The  wisest  and  most  successful  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  which  has  come  to  our 


knowledge  is  that  undertaken  by  a society  known 
as  St.  John's  Guild,  the  scope  of  whose  opera- 
tions covers  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  wards  of  New 
York  city.  This  society  has  been  in  existence 
for  six  years.  The  sermon  preached  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Guild,  the  Rev.  Alvah  Wiswell,  in  St. 
John's  Chapel,  October  20,  1872,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  presenting  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
society,  contains  many  valuable  suggestions. 
The  object  of  the  society  is  to  break  up  the  sys- 
tem of  indiscriminate  charity  now  so  generally 
practiced,  and  to  discover  and  relieve  every  case 
of  real  distress,  irrespective  of  sect,  creed,  or 
color.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
society  is  that  it  brings  the  donors  into  direct 
communication  with  the  recipients  of  charity. 
During  last  summer  the  members  of  the  guild 
visited  over  10,000  families.  They  found  many 
so-called  44  homes"  little  more  than  noisome  dens 
of  discomfort,  disease,  and  death.  Every  phase 
of  destitution  was  uncovered.  Pauperism  and 
ignorance  go  hand  in  hand  with  crime.  In  1870 
over  100,000  persons  were  sent  to  the  different 
institutions  under  the  management  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  of 
New  York,  and  50,000  of  these  were  convicted 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  most  of  whom, 
having  served  out  their  time,  are  returned  to 
their  disgraced  homes.  “ These  figures  warrant 
us  in  saying  that  not  less  than  100,000  of  our 
tenement-house  population  to-day  have  received 
the  brand  of  official  condemnation;"  and  it  is 
among  associates  of  this  character  that  the  ris^ 
ing  generation  of  this  population  is  being  reared. 

44  Again,  the  amount  of  intemperance  which  pre- 
vails among  the  inmates  of  our  tenement-houses  . 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
this  city  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred  li- 
censed drinking  saloons,  or  one  dram-shop  for 
every  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  including  the 
women  and  children.  These  resorts  are  patron- 
ized (at  the  lowest  estimate)  to  the  amount  of 
forty  million  dollars  annually.”  The  only  way 
of  reaching  such  a population  is  by  frequent  vis- 
itations. We  must  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  their  homes.  The  wealthy  and  respectable 
and  cultivated  members  of  the  community  must 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion, and  having  such  knowledge  as  is  conveyed 
by  actual  observation — having  studied  the  needs 
of  the  poor — they  are  prepared  to  organize  judi- 
cious systems  of  relief.  “The  hungry  must  be 
fed,  the  naked  clothed,  and  the  idle  furnished 
with  work.  They  must  be  encouraged  and  even 
aided  to  keep  their  homes  clean  and  wholesome. 
The  children  must  be  persuaded  to  attend  oar 
public  schools.  '* 

The  guild  distributes  tickets  to  be  given  to 
systematic  beggars,  directing  them  to  its  office, 
where  their  cases  are  investigated.  The  money 
which  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
given  to  impostors  is  wisely  distributed  by  the 
guild.  The  officers  of  the  guild  receive  no  sal- 
aries, and  there  is  no  expense  for  office  rent ; 
every  dollar  committed  to  the  society  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Having  perfected  its  organization  of  charity,  the 
society  properly  appeals  to  the  wealth  of  the  two 
wards  embraced  within  its  scope  of  operations 
for  abundant  means  to  carry  out  its  ends.  One- 
fourth  of  the  sum  which  it  costs  to  watch,  ar- 
rest, and  convict  the  criminal  portion  of  the  pop- 
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nlation,  and  to  support  them  in  prisons  and  alms- 
houses, 'will  reform  them  in  their  homes. 

Since  this  sermon  was  preached  the  two  wards 
have  been  revisited  by  the  members  of  the  guild, 
and  800  families,  including  3000  children,  found 
in  utter  destitution — suffering  for  food,  clothes, 
and  fuel.  Many  mothers  with  young  children 
were  found  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Within  two  weeks  8000  loaves  of 
bread,  2000  quarts  of  milk,  and  $400  worth  of 
groceries  were  distributed,  and  1180  warm  gar- 
ments given  to  600  children  and  adults,  besides 
many  articles  of  bedclothing. 

As  many  females  who  could  sew  were  found 
unemployed,  a factory  has  been  secured,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
operators.  The  manufacture  of  shirts  and  all 
kinds  of  fine  sewing  are  here  carried  on.  One 
important  feature  of  this  charity  is  the  nursery, 
where  mothers  having  small  children  can  have 
them  cared  for  by  competent  nurses,  while  they 
are  occupied  in  the  factory. 

DISASTERS. 

A fire  broke  out  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York  city,  on  the  night  of  December  10, 
from  one  of  the  steam-pipes  in  the  laundry.  The 
flames  spread  until  they  reached  the  elevator, 
up  which  they  were  earned  to  the  attic.  The 
fire  was  soon  put  out,  but  eleven  servant- girls 
sleeping  in  the  attic  room^  were  burned  to  death. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Express  took  fire  December  8,  and  the  edi- 
torial, composing,  and  press  rooms  of  that  jour- 
nal were  destroyed. 

The  severe  gales  on  the  northeastern  Atlantic 
coast  early  in  December  resulted  in  very  great 
injuries  to  the  shipping  in  the  various  ports,  and 
in  considerable  loss  of  life. 

The  Tabernacle,  Dr.  Talmage's  church,  in 
Brooklyn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  December  22. 

The  steamer  St.  Louis , of  the  Cromwell  line, 
and  the  Sacramento , of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship line,  were  wrecked  early  in  December,  but 
in  both  cases  the  lives  of  all  on  board  were  saved. 

On  the  24th  of  December  Barnum’s  Museum 
and  Menagerie,  on  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
city,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  the  same  day 
another  fire,  in  Centre  Street,  New  York,  con- 
sumed the  large  printing  establishment  of  Dun, 
Barlow,  and  Company.  Six  girls  and  one  boy, 
employed  in  the  sixth  story,  were  burned  to  death. 

An  accident  on  the  Buffalo,  Cor ry,  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad,  December  24,  resulted  in  a fear- 
ful loss  of  life.  Twenty-one  bodies  were  recov- 
ered from  the  burning  debris  of  the  train  the 
next  day,  and  from  three  to  five  others  still  re- 
mained to  be  recovered. 

The  rear  car  of  the  Chicago  express  train,  on 
the  Indianapolis,  Peru,  and  Chicago  Railroad,  was 
thrown  from  the  track,  eighteen  miles  from  Indi- 
anapolis, on  the  night  of  December  24.  Twenty 
persons  were  injured,  three,  it  is  thought,  fatally. 

A passenger  train  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  Fd  Railroad,  while  stuck  in  a snow- 
bank, was  run  into  by  a freight  train,  December 
25,  and  had  two  cars  demolished.  Two  persons 
were  killed,  and  four  or  five  others  wounded. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

By  a postal  convention  concluded  with  the 
Province  of  Newfoundland,  the  international  let- 


ter rate  between  that  province  and  the  United 
States,  after  December  1,  was  reduced  from  ten 
to  6ix  cents  per  half  ounce,  and  the  rate  for 
newspapers  was  fixed  at  two  cents. 

An  important  decision  was  rendered  by  Judges 
Benedict  and  Woodruff  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  New  York,  November  30,  under 
the  new  shipping  law  of  June,  1872,  imposing 
fines  upon  two  men  convicted  of  boarding  a Ger- 
man bark  as  “ runners”  for  a sailor's  boarding- 
house. * 

The  whaling  trade  in  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  been  reduced  to  insignificance  by 
the  extensive  use  of  petroleum  and  the  scarcity 
of  whales.  Two  ships  represented  the  whaling 
fleet  last  fall.  The  entire  fleet  engaged  in  the 
traffic  from  that  port  now  consists  of  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  vessels.  This  reduction  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  frightful  loss  in  the 
arctic  regions,  in  1871,  of  thirty -one  vessels, 
j valued  at  $2,500,000.  In  former  years  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  vessels  would  leave  that 
port,  New  London,  Provincetown,  Stonington, 
Nantucket,  and  other  adjacent  smaller  ports,  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  eighty  to  ninety  vessels  from  these  ports 
are  all  that  are  actively  engaged,  and  of  these 
New  Bedford  furnishes  about  a third. 

OBITUAEY. 

Samuel  Marsh,  one  of  the  constructors  of  the 
Erie  Railway,  and  for  over  twenty  years  vice- 
president  of  the  road,  died  in  New  York  city, 
November  30,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 

Horaco  Greeley  died  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Choate,  Pleasantville,  New  York,  November  29, 
aged  sixty-one  years. 

Robert  James  Dillon,  one  of  the  Central  Park 
Commissioners,  died  in  New  York  city,  Novem- 
ber 26,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Samuel  N.  Pike,  the  well-known  real  estate 
speculator,  died  in  New  York  city,  December  7, 
aged  fifty  years. 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
December  12,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

John  F.  Kensett,  the  artist,  died  in  New  York 
city,  December  14,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

George  P.  Putnam,  the  well-known  publisher, 
died  suddenly  in  New  York  city,  December  20, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

George  Catlin,  the  artist,  died  in  Jersey  City, 
December  23,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

EUROPE. 

POLITI  OIL. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  President 
Thiers  would  not  resign,  the  most  threatening 
element  of  the  situation  in  France  disappeared? 
The  majority  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
address  was  read  in  the  Assembly  November  26. 
It  was  a strong  indictment  of  the  radical  party. 
In  securing  the  postponement  of  its  considera- 
tion, 356  to  332,  the  government  gained  a slight 
triumph.  The  minority  report  proposed  a com- 
mittee of  thirty  to  report  on  the  constitution. 
This  proposal  was  voted  November  29,  370  to 
334.  The  next  day  an  attack  was  made  in  the 
Assembly  on  M.  Lefranc,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  by  M.  Duval,  who  proposed  an  order 
of  the  day  affirming  that  the  municipal  address- 
es in  support  of  M.  Thiers  were  violations  of  the 
law,  and  that  M.  Lefranc  ought  to  have  repressed 
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them ; and  his  motion  was  carried,  305  to  299. 
Lefranc  thereupon  resigned,  but  M.  Thiers  ap- 
pointed to  temporarily  fill  his  place  M.  De  Re- 
in usat,  a member  of  the  Left  Centre.  This  in- 
creased the  irritation  of  the  Right,  and  on  the 
5th  of  December,  when  the  bureaus  were  called 
on  to  nominate  the  constituent  committee  of 
thirty,  the  Right  carried  nineteen  of  its  mem- 
bers, thus  making  themselves  absolute  judges  of 
the  President’s  constitutional  propositions.  On 
the  9th  M.  Goulard  was  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Interior ; M.  Leon  Say,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
M.  Fourton,  Minister  of  Public  Works ; and  M. 
Calmont,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine. 
These  appointments  secured  to  the  government 
the  support  of  the  Right  Centre  and  Left  Cen- 
tre. On  the  15th  there  was  a discussion  on  the 
petitions  presented  for  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  Assembly  rejected  these  petitions 
by  a vote  of  409  to  201.  On  the  21  st  the  As- 
sembly adjourned  until  January  G.  Before  ad- 
journment it  passed  a bill  restoring  to  the  Or- 
leans princes  their  confiscated  property.  The 
value  of  this  property  is  over  forty  millions  of 
francs.  This  is  to  be  divided  among  the  fifty- 
two  heirs  of  King  Louis  Philippe. 

The  first  general  trial  of  the  ballot  in  England 
was  had  at  the  municipal  elections  which  took 
place  throughout  England  and  Wales  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  Various  tricks 
were  resorted  to  by  the  conservatives  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  state  of  the  ballot  at  any  time 
during  the  day,  but  these  were  met  by  tricks  on 
the  other  side,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  new  system 
worked  w ell.  The  ballot  act  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment provides  for  a method  of  voting  quite  dif- 
ferent from  our  simple  and  informal  fashion.  A 
voting  ticket  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates  of  both  parties  is  supplied  by  the  sher- 
iff s officer  to  each  voter  after  he  enters  the  poll- 
ing booth.  He  must  use  this  ticket  and  no  oth- 
er. In  a private  box,  secured  from  observation, 
he  makes  a cross  against  or  upon  the  names  of 
the  candidates  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  and 
then  deposits  his  ballot  in  the  box. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  have  pass- 
ed the  Counties  Reform  bill — the  Lower  House, 
November  26,  by  a vote  of  288  against  91 ; the 
Upper,  December  9,  by  a vote  of  116  against  91. 
To  secure  this  result  in  the  Upper  House  twenty- 
five  new  peers  were  created.  These  were  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  government  officials,  generals  of 
the  army,  and  land-owners. 

Prince  Bismarck,  at  his  own  request,  has  been 
relieved  of  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, but  retains  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  Prussian  government  has  retained  Pro- 
cessor Wollmann  as  theological  instructor  in  the 
Braunsberg  Gymnasium,  notwithstanding  the 
excommunication  of  the  professor  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ermeland.  The  Lower  House  of  the  Diet 
supported  the  government  in  its  action  by  a vote 
of  264  against  81. 

The  papal  allocution  of  December  23  included 
a protest  against  the  bill  pending  in  the  Italian 
Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  religious  cor- 
porations. 

Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Khokan  are  al- 
ready under  Russian  dominion,  and  her  armies 
are  now  on  the  march  for  Khiva,  the  last  of  the 
independent  khanates  which  interpose  betw’een 
the  dominions  of  the  Czar  and  the  British  pos- 


sessions in  India.  This  province  has  long  been 
the  terror  of  Persia,  her  southern  neighbor.  For 
centuries  her  hordes  of  robbers  have  descended 
upon  unprotected  Persian  villages,  and  carried 
away  their  inhabitants,  to  be  sold  in  the  slave 
markets  of  Khiva  and  Samarcand.  Her  conquest 
will  be  a triumph  of  civilization.  The  British 
embassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
notified  the  Russian  government  that  if  the  Rus- 
sian troops  now  operating  against  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  penetrate  the  countries  lying  between 
Khiva  and  Afghanistan,  England  will  be  com- 
pelled to  intervene  in  support  of  Afghan  inde- 
pendence. 

A law  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Porto  Rico  has  been  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes.  There  has  been  another  partial  recon- 
struction of  the  Spanish  cabinet.  Sefior  Eche- 
gary  has  been  appointed  Minister  of  Finance ; 
Sefior  Becerra,  Minister  of  Public  Works ; and 
Sefior  Mosquera,  Minister  of  Colonies. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A terrific  westerly  gale  swept  over  England, 
Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  included  France  in 
its  visitation,  early  in  December,  causing  im- 
mense destruction  of  property  afloat  and  ashore. 
In  London  six  houses  were  blowm  down.  Floods 
followed  the  hurricane,  and  many  towns  in  En- 
gland were  inundated — the  residents  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Peterboitmgh,  being  compelled  to 
take  refuge  from  the  water  in  the  upper  stories 
of  their  dwellings. 

A dispatch  from  Liverpool,  December  20, 
stated  that  during  the  ten  days  previous  449 
persons  had  perished  by  marine  disasters. 

The  steamship  Germany , of  the  Allan  line, 
from  Liverpool  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans, 
with  the  privilege  of  calling  at  Corunna  and 
Santander,  was  wrecked,  December  21,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde,  France,  and  thirty  per- 
sons were  washed  away  from  the  wreck  and 
drowned. 

A London  telegram  of  December  23  reported 
a coal  mine  explosion  at  Silverdale,  by  which 
eight  miners  were  suffocated. 

The  strike  of  the  London  policemen  has  been 
followed  by  a strike  of  the  gas  stokers,  owing  to 
the  dismissal  of  one  of  their  number.  In  conse- 
quence London  w as  reduced  to  a state  of  almost 
total  darkness  for  several  nights.  A number  of 
the  gas  stokers  were  tried  on  a charge  of  conspir- 
acy, and  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  imprisonment. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  Dachauer  Bank  in  Munich. 
The  principal,  Adele  Spitzeder,  formerly  an  act- 
ress, founded  the  bank,  with  its  numerous  branch- 
es in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and  enlisted  in  her 
behalf  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  by  liberal 
presents  to  religious  institutions.  She  founded 
public  kitchens  and  concert  gardens,  and  prom- 
ised extraordinary  rates  of  interest  on  deposits. 
Most  of  the  dupes  were  peasants. 

The  death  rate  of  Great  Britain  for  1870  was 
22.9  per  1000  inhabitants,  the  birth  rate  was  35 
per  1000,  and  the  marriage  rate  (persons  mar- 
ried) only  16  per  1000.  France  show’s  a death 
rate  for  1870  of  28.8,  a birth  rate  of  26.1,  and  a 
marriage  rate  of  only  12.4  to  the  1000.  Austria 
shows  a death  rate  of  29.2,  a birth  rate  of  40.5, 
and  a marriage  rate  of  19.4  per  1000  in  the  same 
year. 
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One  of  the  special  and  most  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  Vienna  Exhibition  will  be  the  col- 
lection of  information  regarding  the  financial  and 
social  position  of  working  men  and  women.  The 
London  Exhibition  showed  the  productions  of 
human  labor ; the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  instru- 
ments of  human  labor;  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
will  show  who  the  laborers  are.  In  this  depart- 
ment particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
work  performed  by  women ; and  from  the  in- 
formation already  collected  on  this  subject,  it 
appears  that  women  play  a much  more  impor- 
tant part  in  Austrian  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  in  all  de- 
partments of  work  where  sheer  muscular  power 
is  not  required,  the  labor  of  women  is  quite  as 
valuable  ns  that  of  men.  It  is  also  observed 
that  as  machinery  improves,  the  work  of  women 
becomes  more  and  more  available,  and  that  in 
some  factories  there  are  as  many  female  as  male 
4 4 skilled  artisans.  ” 

An  example  of  how  even  some  of  the  minor 
departments  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  been  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Sues 
Canal  is  afforded  by  a circumstance  mentioned 
in  the  Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale — namely, 
that  the  Italian  coral-fishors  contemplate  peti- 
tioning the  canal  authorities  to  allow  their  boats 
to  pass  the  Isthmus  on  such  favorable  terms  as 
may  make  it  worth  their  while  to  go  and  toil  in 


the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Although  there  are 
also  a few  French  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by 
Spaniards,  engaged  in  this  industry  on  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  Algerian  coast,  the  coral  trade 
may  be  said  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Italy. 
Last  season  appears  to  have  been  a favorable  one 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  industry,  in  which  were 
employed  311  vessels,  manned  by  3150  fishers — 
almost  all  Neapolitan  sailors  from  Torre  del 
Greco  — without  reckoning  a score  or  so  of 
craft  equipped  at  Genoa.  The  value  of  the 
coral  obtained  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  francs, 
and  the  only  accident  recorded  this  year  is  one 
boat  run  down  by  a steamer. 

OBITUABY. 

A London  dispatch  informs  us  of  the  death, 
November  30,  of  Mary  Somerville,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven.  She  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a popular  work  on  Physical  Geography. 

Viscountess  Beaconsfleld,  wife  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  died  in  London 
December  15. 

Count  de  Kisseleff,  aid-de-camp  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  in  the  French  campaign,  died 
in  Paris  December  13,  aged  eighty- four  years. 

Kamehameha  V.,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, died  December  11,  without  naming  a suc- 
cessor. There  is  no  legitimate  claimant  to  the 
throne. 


(Editor’s  frauitr. 
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THE  TEMPLE. 

WELL -ORDAINED 
work-house  or  prison/’ 
says  Thackeray,  “is 
much  better  provided 
with  the  appliances  of 
health,  comfort,  and 
cleanliness  than  a learn- 
ed Inn.”  The  inhabit- 
ants of  learned  Inns, 
however,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  inhabitants 
of  the  Temple  Inns, 
seem  to  accept  very 
cheerfully  the  fate  con- 
demning them  to  resi- 
dence there.  Doubt- 
less there  are  numerous 
advantages,  not  else- 
where in  such  full 
measure  obtainable,  to 
atone  in  some  degree 
for  the  obvious  draw- 
backs. The  sound  of 
revelry  by  night  is  not 
uncommon  in  these 
dreary  mildewed  build- 
ings. And  from  a 
staircase  too  dirty  to 
drive  pigs  up  you  may 
by  day  enter  chambers 
furnished  with  that  attention  to  luxurious  com- 
fort which  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  char- 


acteristics of  your  London  lawyer.  A luncheon 
of  chicken  and  well-iced  Champagne  is  proceed- 
ing in  rooms  of  which  the  exterior  says,  plainly 
(for  walls  have  tongues  as  well  as  ears),  4 4 squalid 
garrets.”  And  what  convivial  gathering  can  for 
a moment  compare  with  a well-conducted  “ call- 
supper  ?” 

• We  will  enter  the  Temple  from  Fleet  Street. 
Temple  Bar — recently  renovated — shall  not  de- 
tain us,  nor  the  Cock  Tavern  with  its  quaint 
oaken  mantel-piece,  by  which  many  a time  the 
great  Samuel  Johnson  has  sat  and  grumbled  to 
Boswell,  and  for  haunting  which  our  present  lau- 
reate once  confessed  a weakness : 

11  O stout  head  waiter  at  the  Cock, 

To  which  I most  resort  1” 

We  pass  under  an  archway  with  huge  gates  lying 
open,  and  walk  down  Middle  Temple  Lane.  On 
our  right  is  Brick  Court,  where  Goldsmith’s  old 
chambers  remain,  and  we  remember  that  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Inn  his  grave  lies  covered  by  a 
plain  stone  slab.  On  our  right,  too,  the  renowned 
fountain  sends  a thin,  translucent  column  into 
the  air,  which  falls  with  a most  musical  splash 
into  its  basin.  In  the  surrounding  trees,  which 
show  by  contrast  wonderfully  green,  half  a dozen 
city  sparrows  keep  up  a delightful  chirrup.  This 
fountain,  sung  of  in  eulogistic  strains  by  poets, 
and  mentioned  with  the  tenderest  pathos  by  in- 
numerable prose  writers,  has  been  reduced  by 
modern  and  irreverent  benchers  to  a mere  brass 
squirt,  the  antique  and  allegorical  vase  from 
which  the  6pray  once  rose  having  been,  by  the 
same  sacrilegious  hands,  removed  to  an  adjacent 
corner,  where  it  has  been  ignominously  convert- 
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they  do/*  He  then 
ligtils  a qigax  *0d 
bungee  off  to  hfe  club, 
wtere.  over  tlm  mom- 

v tag  papers  he  ecu*®*  \u 

W:  •:•!,  wntoiVr  At  utry  thing, 

M ' ;.;i . Tte  gettilefemn  In  the 

wm-.JvvkSi'  dm  targe 
. y booked  nrae*  *n4:  the 

showy  diamond  ting?  fe/ 
vsS^V  fe’ndently  an  attorney 

aibn,  Trve  ?o  trrMip.cr 
".  eitid  trfrdUtosu  the  mod- 

FSgJV  • ‘,.  ■■  iiteks ; tftna- 

- f . ' ' &0\&lyMy  'ike.  \tw;. The  • 

RHKS|§ :/.  little  mint  to  ap&'tftctat, 

v ’•  wnb  tins  pFtotoife  buy- 

AM/j-/;  ft  {»/>•.  athfehcefe;  feRAttkhlf. 

of  the  Tim*.  Aj\& 
bbipVd-iooktRg^  man 
ffij\  W ^ ibc  4?yeg)A>^,  just; 

gra  iX/  • 

!&&.  iaine  article*  are  prh- 

0%  nouftceidU^  te  - n^idiy 

Sgra-v^^;- ’>••;  d«*er/* 

H : '4  T'bo  Ifi^eiV  devk 

: - :' ' ■ ; ; ^ a peetilmtftv  of  the 

place,  11$  Pr  of  two 
W\']'  kind*  — the  extremely 

L;  T ■•-'••  uiofukaitii:  tlio  oseint 

vV  The  eittffcroel?  mseftil  te 

-Xf;  cl^k  to  ^otne.  IrnrHstei-' 

®.  y:$  ^5rV-.  in  fefge  beetle#.  He 

Wm$k;  [ . . is  p«le^fiu?eti  ^wd 

. -boiic; ' •.  tte.rtel*  -and 

fe employ erV 
.'V  v bnefaf.  Jffc  « tu  hh 

eOfte»|>oniSeH^  '"Heal* 
mud*  him  ai  conn,  f»mi 
knows  in  a moment  Wfeerf*  10  find  a particular 
few  journal  or  net  of  i^riiatncoE  c*e  to  find  in 
either  the  c»se or  life  iecrioa  required.  He 
works  hard  during  the  dav\  arnd xo  gtty 
relaxation  *t  otgbt.  life  3re*s  4>etJ  ays*  life  teres. 
Tim  hat  **Ub  cutled-up  edge^  the  shirt  eulkr 
baring  ffcnmge  denc^a  of  do^  and  pther  quad- 
mpeds  the  r^pkrident  neck-tie»  the  mock  rings 
and  scarf ]>fc  ^vtH  all  be  differed  under  the 
gus  of  the  mciatekidl.  He  know*”  all  the  chorus- 
eji  of  all  tht?-  comic  sopgs  and  fetb  ai  night,  reel- 
irtg  homewntd  by  suluu  imn  roadfj,  he  occasion- 
allv  common  to  make  night  hideous  by  howling 
timm . ^ematirtiefr  be  etjterjtfe  a dfecnsaion  forupt 
in  Shoe  he  delirurs  sip:ritcd  ialtecki 

on  the  ministry,  Mihdi ;tvm  soeie 
p»0iriiA]f^  tjWiftg  ih>  ihe  khifir  lie 

jfeys  <*f  jife  ^pifat^.  tfefe  wrae 

two  of -the  gemts,  *l  ’Lllo,  'Airy'S*  sty*  Nuro- 
Imi  i)he,  u :>w  hre  old  hoy  f Be  in  the  old 

pinMV  to  - rdghE  eh|^  4 - No,  n?pfies  ^jnmbear 
Tytoj  thQ  iangnid  j^ce  of  a debut} c tied 

duke  *4  No  ^ Vm  '■■wii'kt  w&X . up.  JMk«*  **• 
fonri,  really.  By>bvi”  Th^  ate  w hhil  k.a- 
tbey  woaUt  have  thcru^eire?*  Mkmb  Tlieir 
dfesipftdoni  ur*  gchernliy  ot  ihq  JtifTde^t.fdnp. 
But  the  London  such  think?  it  raitee  a gootl 
thing  to  net  the  ehar/xcfor  of  u ynkK: 

The  cceonJ  eta^n  «^f  eiork  fe  Uiai.  atiudi^d  to 
&e  chamber^  of  Uaytfetw.  'hay** >of  aii  ex* 

tensive  practice,  life  principal  duty  fe  to  at- 


Tiif  L*1UN«>  BKRHKAJCf, 

eil  iVito  e dowefTtotJ  Passing  by  the  ontw.ee 
to  lit!  la  5t|«ftresa  01  betttei,  on  every  floor  of  which 
lawyer  live  * ^ arm t ng  like  b*;e^,  wo  penecrato  U* 
the ^iWpfe  gardens  u«vl  i>ee  hofops  tie  the  soiuh- 
ffrft  bomidafy  of  Hie  irnfe—tho  Thames  mlor- 
iteroos  ea  of  yore— with  the  j^mty  shiamlHStta 
puffing  and  pkddjiug  along  h,s  mu  face,  and  the 
huge  wardu>u»os  staring  at  m from  -its  rumpfe 
ihoto,  tetwtjen  us  ami  the  river  the  new  em- 
bankment  stretches  wids  cabs  dashing  altmg  it, 
find  hurryxng  ped^trfeus,  vrh&  mvanaldy  stop 
arid  g»?.€>  through  the  rails  at  tha  eoof  gteoti 
space?}  of  ihnniMm  wcioBUre^  caudnng  4 glimi»8$ 
of  verdure,  and  then  hurrying  on. 

W«  will  stmll  Ivnck  to’ tho  close  square?,  and 
see,  if  poe^hfi^  Mn  inhaMwt  &r  \wo.  From 
Paper  Bu  Zkiv£mnt  Sinith  issues^  % twillng 
along  ip  life  iflJk  gawp,  and  qhRe  lirmwafe  of  dm 
tiir  of  aUer  ai surdity  which  hid  froahly  iKavthped 
wig  gfees  to  bfe  gauddmmored  face,  Jlcs  fe  fdf 
lomai  W a clerk  laming  ^ bag  of 

hrierfi'  " Thh  tolled  %hgemt  jumps  into  life 
brdiighatn'-^apm-oprinte  de^igttation  ff  ft  few- 
yerfe  vehicle— hfe  rJcrk  puts  tfio  big  bag  in  after 
him.  iimi  otf  he  driven  %o  tho  court*  at  West- 
iniifeterv  itobinyon,  the  bmfe^  gjimeos  con. 
temptijously  at  the  departing  hwvughnm.  Ha 
has  iiiu  «mlilkat  ptissible  opinion  of  $mn.h  ’e  toor- 
its— -or,  indeed*  of  the  menu  0$  itoy  saccessfol 
nnp) ; amt  ho  frequently  £* pritewfe  bfe  great  wir- 
prise  (hat  **  Ihesu  ieftowa  ger  as  tmich  business  as 
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| morning,  without  n note  of  warning,  to  djlum  on 
•;  Irirtuca  pf  Mr.  Jennings,  vJie  fiHtot  occupant 
of  jho  ehaajbura,  and  why,  having  commenced, 
repaid  stafefuso,  in  spite  of  indiifereueo  cm  of 
• tnnnace,  uv leave  off?  She  h»w  been  known  aft- 
forcible  eject ioa  from  tiio  apanmenl  to  icon- 


•er  a fotvibk?  ejection  from  the  a panmen  l to  tun- 
Upufc  the  mm> ologue  in  the  bcuhejy,  with  no  nn- 
.dieri.ee  but  thu  saucepan*,  The  way*  of  the 
laundress  me  wonderful.  £he  never  rorm»vts 
her  bourn?**  beciittaiu  her  “’wr  it  st>  ymy  riim 
niop,  Sir/V.  Hhe  asi^t  he  ttuae  cleanly  in  her 
person  with  tulynntn^e  ro  tier  emidf :y <it* ; But 
5>i th  all  her  little  <^ceutr)cifies  »he  tm5iitrr  strong 
point.  la  Yput  brandy  is  safe,  end 

yonr  iutrtp-imgtir  lying  posed  will  remain  in- 
met.  You  ntu  apt  insuked  fey  fettttnS  6f  bnlf- 


You  are  apt  malted  by  hetionn  of  half- 
lobsters  devoured  hv  amy  or  sherry  leaking 
through  the  forrftom  of  new  debaters.  Yon— 

; dint  the.  xdd-tiishiehe*!  dial  snindtug  lir  Pump 
Court,  Wub  Stg.qimmt  superscritjed  intimation, 

•‘Sic v*rmc*  wk  as*, 

■i  V C'*/, V.  i UMi**!,**  ' ? ' . 

t'dlf,  i>>  that,  we  have  lingered  long.  Ik  re  once 
liag^ed  Charles  Lafhh,  nmi  recalling  the  uebsa- 
xmys  that  this  very  dial  awakened  in  him  when 
• • a bovv.  dwelt  on  its  dearly  Juved  perfections. 

, ?'  Wluttj  an  antique  air  .had  the  now  Almort  ef~ 
hheud  sun-dials,  with  their  moral  ieewriptismF, 
coevals  with  that  time  which  they  mcas- 
; -smi,  and  to  take  their  revelations  of  its  flight 
irurmsdlntely  from  heaven,  holding  correspond- 
■mco  wkh  tire  fountain  of  light ! How  would  the 
f dark  line  steal  imperceptibly  tin.  watched  ...by  the 


sjyfe  of  v'hildhaod  eager  to  detuci  ks  movement* 
niched— iih*^  as  an  eytiheseeiii  Hcuid  c»r 
the  j5^t  arwts  df  shjcpL'C 


v*Vfc 

tear!  to  fcqr  ^mpiiwi  s door,  to  admit*  fn>n<ky  * 
and  give  the  stcrcon ped  renpwu  :-<>v '■;£ 

**  NPt  Hri  hpmtiC'  lie  varies  uf$  oceunatinn  by 
'ocrR^nn^Hy"  dfaecUbg’  ue-w^apore.  i^-  the.  yotiai 
hari$S&r*  milk  in  a wohl.  v 

[in  to  ninke  htmself  gcncfaily  useful; ;! 

ife  fa  a meek,  mt^iigeni  )>PyV  in  a eerapuipu^  f 
clean  ftojhtf,  'f>U£  i&ti  pot  fjeip  ^hng  that  hb:b 
bus  been  frofy  school 

However,  *h«lvas  lour  nod  cf'  il  jiy— $ k**oo  wliigf^  : 
tiotwithsUiridlng  a;,  limg  cPm^e  of  sdudy,  everi : 
v-npiuet  min wters  hare  sometimes  fulled  to  jitr  ; 

tdhe.  • v ■£<  / ’ V y \‘y  ; 

'rheru  t«  onu  iaatitution  cpanecte^l  with  tli«  ‘ 


TDaivLE  roffr%M& 


T<w.yjjb  the  end  of  that  veiv;.ifistmu»Y0  and 


uniernuj-ing  work,  NordbodV  €^y/om^  re* 
<s«tti(y  pu  till  shed  by  the  ‘are  n feur 

arKK'.dLUes  that  nro  so  racy  of  the  soil  tmt|  so 
good  thrit  we  tmnsfer  them  to  the  piatfei  ; 

ilutl  a new  place  like  Ihikefsfield  rimald 
not  have  a church  is  not  snrpn-i«g/!#  pau\  1 to 
the  judge  : v+  t>»n  you  flavilwh  [4Hqdc  odghi  to 
ha  ashamed  that  yrmr  towm  twathcr-  church 
mt  ’Simr.hry-5chortk,-‘ 

We  were  lyiftg  about  the  after  etqq^t, 
iimokvog-  our  cigiir^  with  ihat  brey  cyymtrfitmens 
vykkti  fr»llinvs  a Jong  ilay  in  tlie  saddle.  There 
were  'half  u dqxeo  of  n?  — a C.aHforainrt-  who  had 
lived  Ui  Arizona;  *n. English mwt  who  had  lived 
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in  California ; a Boston  physician  whose  name 
is  not  unknown  to  fame ; our  host,  a sparkling 
combination  of  scholar,  gentleman,  and  Indian 
fighter,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Kit  Carson 
in  other  days,  the  surveyor  of  transcontinental 
wagon -roads,  and  the  owner  to-day  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  magnificent  estate,  in  a 
single  hand,  in  America;  and  lastly,  the  judge 
and  myself. 

“Californians  may  be  a wicked  set,  as  you 
Eastern  people  pretend,”  said  the  general,  “ but 
you  must  admit  that  they  lose  no  time  usually  in 
building  schools  and  churches.” 

He  spoke  the  truth.  Nothing  has  more  con- 
stantly surprised  me  in  this  thinly  populated 
Southern  California  than  to  find  every  where 
churches  and  excellent  school  - houses.  Even 
Bakersfield,  which  is  but  a tow'n  of  yesterday, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  hardly  a decent  shel- 
ter over  their  heads,  has  a neat  and  roomy  school- 
house,  one  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  in 
the  place. 

“Therefore,”  said  I,  “it  is  the  more  abom- 
inable that  you  have  no  church  at  Havilah.” 

“Well,”  replied  the  jndge,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  that  mining  towm,  “I  agree 
with  you,  and  we  did  make  an  effort  to  get  up  a 
church,  but  somehow  it  did  not  succeed.  My 
wife  and  I talked  it  over ; she  said  she  preferred 
an  Episcopal  church,  and  I called  a meeting  of 
the  most  respectable  men  of  the  place  to  choose 
a vestry.  They  voted  me  into  the  chair,  and  I 
nominated  Mr.  Johnson  for  a vestry-man.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  is  a prominent  citizen,  declined  to 
serve ; he  modestly  said  he  thought  himself  not 
fit  for  the  office ; he  liked  an  occasional  game 
of  draw-poker,  he  said ; he  was  given  to  some 
other  worldly  amusements,  like  dancing,  when 
there  was  a fiddler  any  where  around ; he  couldn’t 
resist  a horse-race,  and,  unfortunately,  all  the 
horse-racing  in  Havilah  took  place  on  Sunday, 
which  was  sure  to  interfere  with  his  duties  as 
vestry-man ; and  so  he  would  rather  not  serve. 

“ I told  him,”  continued  the  judge,  “ that  men 
were  not  expected  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  these 
days ; that  the  chair  itself  was  fond  of  an  occa- 
sional little  game  of  poker  ; and  that  the  office 
of  vestry-man  w'as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  chair, 
purely  ministerial.  But  somehow  he  did  not  see 
it  in  that  light ; he  is  a modest  man,  and  he 
wouldn’t  consent  to  serve.  When  he  backed 
out,  every  body  else  did  too,  and  so  this  effort  of 
ours  to  get  up  a church  fell  through.  I’ve  al- 
ways been  sorry  for  it,”  added  the  judge,  frankly, 
“ for  I think  a church  an  excellent  thing  to  have 
in  a place.” 

Now,  though  we  listeners  may  have  6miled  at 
the  judge’s  story,  he,  I beg  you  to  believe,  was 
perfectly  sincere  in  his  regrets,  and  we  could  do 
no  less  than  admit  that  he  had  “ done  his  level 
best”  in  the  matter. 

“ The  fact  is,”  said  the  Arizonian,  “ that  Hav- 
ilah is,  like  many  mining  towns,  a rude  place.  I 
was  going  down  the  main  street  there  one  even- 
ing some  years  ago,  when  I got  among  a crowd 
of  rough  fellows,  and  I happened  to  say  to  Jack 
Thompson,  whom  I knew,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
very  quiet  nowadays;  I had  not  seen  a man 
killed  for  a long  time. 

“ ‘ Haven’t  you  ? By  the  powers ! come  along 
with  me,’  said  he,  reaching  around  to  the  back 
of  his  trowsers  for  his  revolver,  and  grasping  my 


arm.  ‘Ill  show  you  how  it’s  done;  there’s  a 
whole  billiard-room  full  of  them  up  there! ’and 
he  waved  his  six-shooter  over  his  head,  and  I 
believe  if  I hadn’t  quieted  him  down  he’d  have 
gone  up  and  shot  into  the  crowd.  But  that’s 
some  years  ago,  and  they  hung  that  scoundrel 
to  a tree  afterward,  and  that  scared  most  of  his 
kind  away.” 

“The  same  fellow  told  me  once,”  said  the 
general,  “ of  a little  disappointment  of  his.  He 
had  a difficulty  w'ith  a man,  and  no  arms  at 
hand  except  a shot-gun ; so  he  ‘ went  for  him 
with  the  scatter-gun,’  lie  said,  ‘and  the  con- 
temptible weapon  missed,  and  he  just  grazed 
him.’” 

“Your  courts  did  not  execute  justice  very 
vigorously  in  those  days,”  I suggested. 

“Well,  no,”  replied  the  judge;  “they  were 
too  often  like  a judge  they  had  in  early  days  up 
in  Tuolumne  County.  This  judge  had  a quarrel 
with  a lawyer,  and  the  result  was  that  he  used 
regultrly  to  charge  the  jury  against  any  party 
whom  this  lawyer  represented.  At  last  Tom 
said  one  day  in  court,  with  some  vexation,  when 
he  heard  the  judge  begin  to  charge  against  him 
again,  that  he  did  not  expect  ever  to  get  justice  in 
that  court.  To  which  his  honor  replied  prompt- 
ly, and  with  contempt,  that  he  would  take 

good  care  Tom  should  get  no  justice  in  that 
court.” 

“ That  fellow  ought  to  have  been  a Tammany 
judge  in  New  York,”  said  some  one,  and  turned 
the  laugh  handsomely  against  the  East. 

“It’s  astonishing,”  said  the  Englishman,  “how 
rough  and  how  ignorant  men  are  who  go  about 
these  mountains  prospecting  for  gold.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  Temiscal  tin  mine  was 
opened  and  found  to  contain  some  valuable 
ores,  there  was  great  excitement  around  San 
Bernardino  about  tin.  Dozens  of  people  who 
knew  nothing  about  indications  of  tin  went  out 
to  prospect ; and  up  in  the  Bainbridge  district 
a felloiv  actually  set  up  an  assay  shop,  and  made 
money  for  a month  or  two  by  pretended  assays 
of  the  rock  which  credulous  prospectors  brought 
him.  Of  course  he  found  tin  in  every  kind  of 
rock.  It  was  discovered  afterward  that  the 
scoundrel  had  stolen  a pewter  faucet,  and  made 
his  assay  buttons  out  of  that.  When  that  was 
used  up,  he  melted  the  solder  from  old  tin  cans 
for  the  same  use.” 

“ He  ought  to  have  been  the  man  who  told  an 
English  tourist  near  San  Bernardino  that  up  in 
the  mountain  there  they  had  recently  discovered 
a brass  mine — ‘Very  rich  ore  too,’  he  added, 
when  he  saw  the  Englishman  open  his  eyes  with 
amazement.” 

I “We  had  such  a fellow  down  in  our  coun- 
try,” said  the  Arizonian,  “ but  he  went  off  in 
disgust.  He  came  into  the  hotel  at  Prescott 
one  night,  and  at  supper  the  landlord  asked  him 
if  he’d  have  some  teal. 

“ ‘ What’s  teal  ?’  says  the  fellow. 

“ * Why,  a kind  of  duck,’  says  the  landlord. 

“ ‘ Had  it  wings  ?’  says  the  fellow. 

“ * Certainly,’  says  the  landlord. 

u * And  could  it  fly  ?’  says  the  fellow. 

“ * Yes,’  says  the  landlord. 

“‘Well,’  says  he,  ‘I  don’t  want  any,  then. 
Any  thing  that  had  wings,  and  could  fly,  and 
didn’t  fly  out  of  this  accursed  country,  I don’t 
want  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with.’  ” 
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“ You’ve  got  some  droll  Pikes  down  there,*’ 
said  the  general.  44  One  of  them  met  me  once, 
and  said  he  had  traveled  on  the  Gila  with  a cer- 
tain person,  a friend  of  mine. 

“ * You  like  that  John  Nugent?*  he  remarked ; 
‘but  he’s  a nasty  little  beast.* 

“Now  Nugent  is  remarkable  for  his  scrupu- 
lous neatness,  and  I said,  ‘ I guess  you  must  be 
mistaken;  he  always  passed  for  a very  clean 
man.* 

“ know  him,’  said  the  Pike,  with  a sneer 
of  disgust ; ‘ didn’t  I travel  with  him  for  three 
weeks  down  along  the  Gila  River  ? And  didn’t 
I use  to  see  him  go  down  to  the  river  every 
morning  with  a dirty  little  tin  cup  and  a con- 
founded nasty  little  brush  he  used  to  carry  in  his 
pocket,  and  scrub  and  hawk  and  spit  till  it  al- 
most made  me  puke  to  see  him  ? 1 tell  you  he's 
a nasty  little  beast.  ’ ” 

“ There  is  a fellow  up  in  Colusa  whom  they 
call  Nick,  a bar-keeper,  who  never  tires  of  stories 
of  the  Pikes,”  remarked  the  judge.  “Ho  told 
me  once  that  ho  had  determined  to  keep  the 
next  Fourth  of  July,  having  suffered  one  to  pass 
over  without  any  demonstrations.  4 So  this  year,’ 
said  Nick,  4 two  or  three  of  us  took  an  old  anvil 
down  to  the  river,  loaded  it  up,  and  began  to 
blaze  away.  By-and-by  I saw  a lot  of  black 
objects  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  river  away 
up  stream.  I thought  they  were  ducks  at  first, 
but  presently  discovered  them  to  be  a lot  of 
Pikes  swimming  the  river,  with  their  rifles  held 
up  out  of  the  water.  Soon  they  came  along  to 
us,  and  the  head  man,  a gaunt  six-footer  in  but- 
ternut, suug  out  to  me,  4 4 Stranger,  whar’s  the 
war?” 

44  4 1 couldn’t  get  their  whisky  strong  enough 
for  them,’  said  Nick;  4 so,  after  trying  every 
way,  I at  last  made  a mixture  of  poison-oak  and 
butternut.  That  fetched  ’em.  I called  it  the 
sheep- herders’  delight;  and  it  was  a popular 
drink.  The  first  Pike  I tried  it  on  yelled  writh 
delight;  the  next  one  took  two  drinks,  and 
turned  a double  summerset  in  the  road  before 
the  house.  A peddler  came  along,  and  after 
taking  several  drinks  of  my  sheep-herders’  de- 
light, he  went  oft*  and  stole  his  own  pack,  and 
hid  it  in  the  woods.  When  he  came  to  himself 
he  made  a complaint  of  the  theft ; but  I guessed 
how  it  was,  and  helped  him  to  find  the  goods. 

“ ‘The  poor  old  judge!’  said  the  same  fellow, 
‘ he  complained  on  election  evening  that  he  was 
quite  worn  out  with  signing  checks  all  day.*  I 
Bincerely  hope  this  was  a libel  on  the  Court. 

“Do  you  know  how  they  carry  on  agriculture 
down  in  Arizona?”  asked  the  judge,  looking 
quizzically  at  the  Arizonian.  4 4 There  was  a 
fellow  who  hired  himself  out  as  a farm  hand  in 
Arizona,  and  the  first  day  his  master  told  him 
to  cut  some  wood.  So  he  asked  for  an  axe,  but 
the  farmer  said,  4 No,  we  don't  cut  wood  w ith  an 
axe  here,’  and  gave  him  a 6ledge- hammer  to 
knock  and  break  off  the  mesquit  which  they 
burn  down  there.  The  next  day  John  w*as  or- 
dered to  cut  some  hay,  and  was  looking  about 
for  a scythe,  when  his  master  said,  4 Wo  don’t 
cut  hay  with  a scythe  down  here,’  and  gave  him 
a hoe  to  chop  down  the  woody  stalks  with  which 
they  swindle  the  horses  there  for  hay.  The  third 
morning  the  farmer  called  his  man*  to  come  out 
and  plant  com.  John  looked  for  a hoe,  but  his 
master  said,  4 We  don’t  plant  com  with  a hoe  out 


here,’  and  gave  him  a crowbar  with  which  to 
punch  holes  in  the  ground,  wherein  to  drop  corn. 
They  say  John  left  the  country  in  disgust.” 

“They  have  a story  here,”  said  the  defctor, 
“of  a courageous  woman  in  this  county,  who 
was  alone  in  a stage  which  Mason  and  one  of  his 
gang  stopped.  The  driver  threw  down  the  treas- 
ure-box when  the  two  robbers  stopped  his  horses, 
and  Mason  thereupon  opened  the  stage  door, 
and,  leaning  into  the  stage,  ordered  the  woman 
to  give  up  her  money  and  rings,  pointing  a cock- 
ed pistol  at  her  at  the  same  time.  The  woman 
looked  at  him  coolly,  and  said,  4 Look  here,  don’t 
you  see  that  you’re  pointing  that  pistol  directly 
at  me,  and  that  its  cocked?  You  seem  to  be  a 
little  nervous,  for  your  hand  trembles ; I wish 
you’d  point  it  away  from  me : it  might  go  off 
and  hurt  me.’  Mason  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  woman’s  coolness  that,  with  an  oath,  he 
6lammed  the  stage  door,  and  told  her  to  keep 
her  valuables.” 

44  She  was  lucky,”  said  the  Californian ; 44  with 
these  road  agents  you  can’t  sometimes  most  gen- 
erally tell  how  good-tempered  they’re  going  to 
be,  or  in  how  much  of  a hurry ; and  they  are 
not  always  as  polite  as  a fellow  who  recently,  at 
San  Luis  Rey,  in  a written  notice,  ‘begged  to 
intimate  to  the  public’  that  he  was  about  to  open 
a telegraph  office.” 

Thus  the  stories  went  around  until,  one  after 
another,  we  dropped  to  sleep  under  the  clear 
sky  of  the  mountain,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire  and 
abundance  of  blankets  over  us. 

The  humor  and  pluck  of  Boston  after  the 
great  fire  are  characteristically  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  some  of  those  who  were  among 
the  hurt.  For  example : 

IN  OONBRQUENOK  OF  TUX  INTENSE  HEAT, 

ASAIIEL  WHEELER 
Has  removed,  etc. 

Mr.  Robert  Bishop  announces  a continued  and 
healthful  existence  in  these  terms : 

WE  STILL  LIVE. 

Owing  to  causes  over  which  we  had  no  control,  we 
have  removed  ourselves  (not  having  any  thing  else  to 
move)  to  215  Federal  Street,  where  we  are  ready,  etc. 

Bradford  and  Anthony  sincerely  thank  those 
who  assisted  in  removing  their  goods,  but  ask  to 
be  informed  where  a considerable  portion  of  them 
have  been  stored . 

J.  S.  and  E.  Wright  announce  that  they 
“ moved  suddenly  last  Sunday,  but  resumed  busi- 
ness on  Monday  morning.” 

John  L.  Spooner,  printer,  says: 

FIRE.— Franklin  Street  having  become  too  hot  for 
me,  I will  receive  orders  for  )ob  printing  at  my  resi- 
dence, 46  Grove  Street,  for  the  present 

The  “ Grundy  Company”  is  sufficiently  good- 
hnmored  to  announce  its  disaster  thus : 

Office  ant>  Sauw-room  Burned  Down, 
FACTORY  BLOWN  UP. 

We  are  now  at  No.  97  State  Street 

And  scores  of  others  of  the  same  sort 

More  absurd,  perhaps,  than  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing advertisements  collected  from  Irish  pa- 
pers: 

One  pound  reward.  Lost,  a cameo  brooch,  repre- 
senting Venus  and  Adonis  on  the  Drumcondra  Road, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening.” 

Ten  shillings  reward.  Lost  by  a gentleman,  a white 
terrier  dog,  except  the  head,  which  is  black.  To  be 
brought  to,  etc. 
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Advertisement  of  a wine-merchant : 

The  advertiser,  having  made  an  advantageous  pur- 
chase, offers  for  sale  on  very  low  terms  about  six 
dozen  of  prime  port- wine,  lately  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  forty  years  of  age,  fall  in  the  body,  and 
with  a high  bouquet. 

The  two  following  emanated  from  a well- 
known  livery -stable  keeper : 

To  be  sold  cheap,  a splendid  gray  horse,  calculated 
for  a charger,  or  would  carry  a lady  with  a switch  tail. 

To  be  sold  cheap,  a mail  phaeton,  the  property  of  a 
gentleman  with  a movable  head,  os  good  as  new. 

To  these  Irish  advertisements  may  be  added 
an  English  one,  which  was  the  subject  of  a hu- 
morous article  in  the  Saturday  Review  some 
four  or  five  years  since : 

To  be  sold,  an  Erard  grand  piano,  the  property  of  a 
lady,  about  to  travel  in  a walnut  case  with  carved  legs. 

The  following  carious  and  perspicuous  ad- 
vertisement is  copied  from  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  November  19,  1872 : 

EXECUTOR'S  SALE. 

Estate  of , deceased. 

Will  be  sold  at  Public  Sale  on  the  premises,  five  very 
valuable  Factory  Buildings.  The  fate  owner  did  an 
extensive  morocco  manufacturing  business,  and  is  in 
complete  running  order  and  ready  for  occupancy . 


This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  perfections 
of  a damsel  are  extolled  in  a paragraph  in  the 
Evanston  Age,  published  at  Evanston,  Wyoming 
Territory,  October  24,  1872: 

A general  preparation  for  the  dedication  ball  at 
Downs  and  Tisdale’s  new  hall  is  going  on.  Our  girl 
is  getting  her  Bhoes  half-soled.  If  tne  weather  re- 
mains pleasant,  so  that  the  shoe-maker  can  work  on 
them  out-doore,  they  will  be  done  in  time.  Look  out 
for  her : she's  a stunner,  and  no  mistake. 

Among  the  lecturers  who,  during  the  present 
winter,  have  been  the  most  successful  in  enter- 
taining those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  His  talk  on 
The  Argonauts  of  ’49,  presents  a vivid  picture 
of  California  life  in  its  early  days,  and  the  quaint 
stories  he  brings  in,  so  “ pat,”  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, are  very  telling.  As  the  lecture  has  not 
been  published,  and  will  not  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  we  reproduce  one  or  two  anecdotes  that 
always  “bring  down  the  house:” 

“The  boys  seem  to  have  taken  a fresh  deal 
all  round,”  said  Mr.  John  Oakhurst  to  me,  in 
the  easy  confidence  of  a man  conscious  in  his 
ability  to  win  my  money,  “ and  there  is  no  know- 
ing whether  a man  will  turn  up  jack  or  king.” 
It  is  relevant  to  this  anecdote  that  Mr.  Oakhurst 
himself  came  of  a family  whose  ancestors  regard- 
ed games  of  chance  as  sinful  because  they  were 
trifling  and  amusing,  but  who  had  never  con- 
ceived that  they  might  be  made  the  instruments 
of  speculation  and  tragic  earnestness.  And  Mr. 
Oakhurst  wondered,  as  he  rose  with  a gain  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  that  there  were  folks  “as 
believes  that  keerds  is  a waste  of  time.”  This 
Oakhurst,  the  typical  gambler  of  that  time  (the 
hero  of  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat),  once 
more  illustrates  in  this  lecture  a phase  of  con- 
tradictory nobility,  by  redeeming  from  the  gam- 
ing-table for  his  wife  a luckless  gambler,  by 
buying  his  next  play,  add  then  losing  it  by  con- 
cert with  the  dealer.  As  he  confessed  the  weak- 
ness to  a friend,  he  added,  solemnly,  “It’s  the 


.first  time  as  I ever  played  a game  that  wasn’t  on 
the  square.”  Harte  s description  of  the  men  of 
the  mining  camps  is  even  more  vivid  than  that 
of  the  city  population.  Their  personal  attrac- 
tions are  represented  in  an  exceedingly  flatter- 
ing light;  their  habitual  life  minutely  drawn, 
with  its  unnatural  characteristics,  its  absence  of 
softening  influence,  of  reverential  custom,  and — 
chief  lack  of  all — of  home.  In  this  connection, 
what  more  exquisite  can  *be  thought  of  than 
the  painting  of  the  lone  woman — lone,  even 
though  wedded,  and  though  beloved  by  every 
miner  in  the  camp,  pining  slowly  away,  and,  to 
every  body’s  astonishment,  dying  at  last. 

“ Do  you  know  what  they  say  Ma’am  Rich- 
ards died  of?”  said  Yuba  Bill  to  his  partner. 

“ No,”  was  the  reply. 

“The  doctor  says  she  died  of  nostalgia,” 
said  Bill. 

“What  the  deuce  is  nostalgia?”  said  the 
other. 

“ Well,  it’s  a kind  o’  longing  to  get  to  heav- 
en!” 

Perhaps  he  was  right. 

“C.  O.  D.”  are  three  letters  of  such  peculiar 
and  peremptory  significance  as  to  have  become 
familiar  to  all  who  are  served  by  express.  A 
new  interpretation  of  them  comes  to  us  from  a 
Cincinnati  correspondent,  who  says:  One  of 
my  daughters,  pretty  well  grown,  was  the  other 
evening  in  a very  ingenious  manner  urging  on  me 
that  she  ought  to  have  a new  cloak,  and  sug- 
gested that  she  could  go  to  Lewis's  and  have  it 
sent  up,  C.  O.  D.  Our  little  Alice,  eight  years 
old,  promptly  said,  “Them  means,  Call  On  Dad," 
It  generally  does  cpme  to  about  that. 

Some  years  ago  a new  church  at  Lockport, 
New  York,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  so- 
ciety of  which  the  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner, 
D.D.,  has  long  been  the  very  popular  pastor, 
was  to  be  dedicated.  A large  number  of  divines 
of  that  denomination  from  Rochester  and  vicini- 
ty having  been  invited,  left  that  city  by  railroad, 
grouped  in,  and  forming  a large  share  of  the 
occupants  of,  a car,  in  the  early  evening,  expect- 
ing to  arrive  at  Lockport  in  time  to  enjoy  a com- 
fortable night’s  rest.  Among  the  party  was  the 
distinguished  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.D.,  then 
Chancellor  of  Ingham  University,  at  Le  Roy. 
It  being  midwinter  and  intensely  cold,  and  an 
unusually  heavy  body  of  snow  being  upon  the 
ground,  a furious  wind  and  snow  storm  setting 
in,  the  train  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  be- 
fore it  became  blocked  in  the  snow,  with  a part 
of  it  off  the  track,  and,  so  cold  and  tempestuous 
was  the  night,  the  train,  though  every  possible 
effort  was  made,  did  not  succeed  in  getting  ex- 
tricated until  morning. 

When  on  the  wing  again  the  conductor  made 
his  round  to  look  after  tickets,  and  coming 
among  the  reverends,  was  impelled  to  refer  to 
the  discomforts  and  perils  of  the  night,  and  also 
having  vivid  impressions  of  the  same,  exclaimed, 

“I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  we  came  very 
near  all  going  to  h — last  night.” 

Dr.  Cox,  equal  to  the  occasion  and  expression, 
quickly  and  instantly  replied,  “You  doubtless 
speak  for  yourself,  Sir;  but  as  for  me  and  my 
friends  here,  we  are  ticketed  to  a different  sta~ 
tion.” 
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staid  lieutenant  has  his  fair  Crinolina,  lily- 
like, statelily  inclining  out  of  voluminous 
folds.  Sweet  William,  who  dwells  high  upon 
the  yard,  rejoices  in  his  buxom,  black-eyed 
Susan,  less  superabundantly  draped  and 
adorned,  and  more  prodigal  of  her  blushes 
to  moon  or  sun.  We  may  depend  upon  the 
metallic  wand  or  the  enchanted  heart  wheth- 
er the  cynosure  gladdens  our  eyes,  or  is 
veiled  in  storm  and  darkness — ypa,  when 
the  round-backed  earth  shoulders  it  out  of 
view  altogether.  Deviations  owing  to  local 
attractions  there  may  be,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  they  are  trifles  due  to  quick  sen- 
sibility, and  not  beyond  reason  or  measure. 
Say  not  that  a sailor’s  sweetheart  is  in  ev- 
ery port — he  is  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked  who  invented  so  vile  a slander — 
but  believe  profoundly,  O gentle  Crinolina ! 
and  O lovely  Susan!  that  there  is  “truth 
in  a jacket  of  blue,”  even  as  there  is  be- 
neath the  card — or  “rose,”  as  the  French 
more  prettily  term  it — of  the  mariner’s  com- 
pass. May  the  comparison  prove  ever  just ! 
Under  the  rose  and  yet  above-board,  vi- 
brating to  a subtle  secret  current,  and  keep- 
ing the  secret  confided  to  it,  yet  with  its 
truth  patent  on  the  face  of  it,  apparently 
free  as  air,  yet  obedient  to  a law  mighty 
in  its  gentleness,  what  fitter  type  of  con- 
stancy, of  fidelity,  cau  smiling  love  desire 
or  frowning  duty  demand  f 

Sail  on,  O stately  frigate ! Thy  compass- 
es are  true,  and  as  true  are  the  hearts  that 
will  shape  the  course,  and,  with  strong  hands 
at  the  wheel,  will  steer  by  them.  Those 
have  been  tested  by  “swinging  the  ship”  at 
the  “ compass  station” — adjusting,  or  noting 
corrections  for  the  local  deviations  alluded 
to  in  my  simile.  These  have  been  tried  in 
the  battle  and  the  breeze,  and  have  come 
forth,  like  pure  gold  from  the  refiners,  out 
of  the  seven-times-heated  furnace  of  right- 
eous yet  fratricidal  war.  Thou  hast  not 
loitered  in  port,  O my  ship ! But  a few 
days  ago  thou  wert  put  into  commission,  a 
ceremony  which  transformed  thee  from  a 
lonely  hulk  lying  alongside  the  navy-yard 
into  a thing  of  life — of  many  lives,  indeed, 
upon  which  are  hanging  many  times  many 
hearts  and  hopes  and  fears  and  prayers — 
into  a thing  of  bravery  and  hardihood;  to 
go  forth  over  remote  seas,  to  strange  lands, 
under  unfamiliar  skies;  to  suffer  and  be 
strong,  conquering  and  to  conquer;  to  up- 
hold a nation’s  honor,  alike  in  peace  and 
war! 

Dropping  the  apostrophe,  let  me  in  Bober 
language  give  some  idea  of  a man-of-war’s 
mission.  Hers  is  not  a yachting  trip.  She 
does  not  idly  flaunt  her  flag.  That  saucy 
little  symbol  was  ample  enough  to  cover  the 
mere  intention  of  American  citizenship  when, 
in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  mildest- 
mannered  of  navy  captains  cleared  his  ship 
for  action,  in  the  face  of  largely  superior 


force,  and  sheltered  the  poor  Hungarian.  It 
has  been  a very  St.  Peter’s  angel  to  more 
than  one  of  our  countrymen  in  foreign  dun- 
geons. It  supports  consular  authority  over 
tyrannical  ship -masters  and  recalcitrant 
crews.  It  has  saved  the  Feejeean  “micca- 
ninny”  from  being  served  up,  hot  or  cold.  It 
lias  let  the  blessed  air  of  freedom  into  many 
a pent  hold  that  reeked  with  cargo  of  pitia- 
ble humanity — the  “black  ivory”  of  African 
trade  in  iron  shackles.  In  former  time  it 
cleared  our  Southern  lagoons  and  the  An- 
tilles of  swarming  buccaneers;  to-day  it 
pursues  to  the  death  the  Chinaman  with  his 
stink -pots  and  nameless  tortures.  It  re- 
strains alike  the  barbarian  and  the  civilized 
oppressor  by  emblazoning  the  grand  morale 
of  a great  power  backed  by  shotted  guns. 
For  not  yet,  even  in  these  days  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  has  the  millennium  come, 
not  yet  are  the  battle-flags  furled  in  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world. 

A man-of-war  has  other  duties,  subservient 
to  commerce.  These  consist  of  explorations 
and  surveys.  They  indicate  ocean  high- 
ways, they  secure  the  haven,  they  trace  the 
imperiled  coast.  Braving  the  lurking  shoal, 
and  the  bold,  loud  reef,  they  fix,  so  to  speak, 
the  form  of  Charybdis,  and  save  from  the 
jaws  of  Scylla.  The  vessel  anohors  in  an 
unknown  bay  or  sound  ; her  boats,  specially 
equipped,  are  sent  in  all  directions.  By  pa- 
tient process — as  it  appears  on  our  working 
sheet,  the  chart  growing  into  shape — from 
peak  to  peak,  from  island  to  island,  we  cover 
it  with  an  aerial  net-work  of  triangles  and 
curves ; we  sound  it  until  the  plummet  has 
stamped  the  depth,  as  it  were,  upon  nearly 
every  square  yard  of  the  ocean  floor.  It  is 
a noble  field  of  usefulness,  and  falling  there- 
upon, the  world  has  wept  for  Cook  and  La 
Perouse. 

I mentioned,  a little  while  ago,  going  into 
commission.  There  are  ceremonies  attend- 
ed with  more  pomp  and  circumstance.  But 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  “ life  on 
board  a man-of-war”  than  this  its  beginning; 
aud  wonderful  is  sometimes  the  spectacle, 
when  there  is  a sufficiency  of  old  man-of- 
war’s  men  in  the  “ fresh”  crew  to  leaven  the 
mass.  Have  you  ever  seen  a flock  of  sheep 
divided  and  guided  by  the  trained  dogs  T So 
are  the  greenhorns  by  these  veteran  bull- 
dogs of  the  sea.  But  briefly  to  describe : 

The  executive  officer  of  the  yard,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  commander  and  officers  and  the 
marine  guard  of  the  sea-going  ship,  gives 
the  signal ; the  “ coach- whip”  at  the  main 
flutters  out,  a red  and  white  streamer,  into 
the  blue  air;  and  the  beloved  flag  of  the 
Union,  gay  with  brand-new  bunting,  rises 
gorgeously  to  the  peak.  The  marine  guard 
presents  arms,  and  the  drums  roll.  Some- 
times the  band  salutes  the  “star-spangled 
banner”  with  its  own  anthem.  Then,  with 
mutual  touching  of  caps,  command  aud  au- 
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tkority  are  transferred,  with  the  simple  re- 
mark, 

u Vou  are  in  commission.” 

And  the  captain  of  the  new-dodged  man- 
of-war,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  bravo  the 
battle,  fire,  the  wreck,  moves  the  monarch 
of — . But  her  deck  is  not  yet  peopled.  Wait 
a moment.  The  crew  from  the  receiving- 
ship  come  tumbling— there  is  no  better  ex- 
pression— bag  and  hammock,  over  the  side, 
billeted,  every  man  of  them,  thanks  to  the 
preparation  of  the  executive  officer,  with 
watch,  quarter,  and  mess  numbers.  Now 
appears  the  most  interesting  feature.  Hith- 
erto no  unoccupied  dwelling  of  the  laud, 
empty  save  in  the  litter  of  the  mechanics, 
was  ever  half  so  comfortless  in  prospect,  so 
desolate,  so  melancholy.  That,  crowd  of 
blue-jackets  see  ins  but.  to  have  introduced 
an  element  of  confusion  into  the  dreariness. 
But  no!  While  scarcely  an  order — or,  at 
least,  no  series  of  orders — emanates  from  the 
quarter-deck,  while  there  are  no  instructions 
placarded  or  chalk  lines  drawn,  every  indi- 
vidual and  thing  lias  dropped  into  his  or 


its  place,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world.  Not  five  minutes  have  elapsed,  and 
not  only  itoes  the  lieutenant  of  the  day’s  duty 
walk  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter-deck* 
with  his  assistant  midshipmen  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  petty  officers  are  in  full  swing 
of  their  several  functions  in  separate  parts 
of  the  ship,  and  the  crew — forecastle  menf 
fore,  main,  and  rnizzen  topmen,  afterguards, 
wai filers,  and  berth  deck  cooks — distributed 
on  the  three  decks,  are  to  a man  where  they 
belong.  The  hammocks  axe  neatly  stowed 
in  the  nettings,  and  the  clothes-bags  in  racks 
on  the  berth  deck ; stow  holes  are  found  for 
even  the  little  u ditty  boxes”  wherein  Jack 
keeps  his  needle  and  thread,  scraps  of  per- 
sonal property  which  he  calls  “manavel- 
ings,”  his  writing  materials,  if  he  he  so 
clerkly,  and  possibly  his  mother’s  Bible. 
The  quartermaster  of  the  watch  is  on  the 
poop, spy-glass  in  hand ; the  quarter-gunners 
busy  themselves  about  the  battery ; the  mas- 
ter at  arms  a bosses”  the  berth  deck  cooks, 
arranging  burnished  kettles,  pots,  pans,  aud 
spoons  in  the  mess  chests;  the  ship’s  cook 
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lights  the  galley  fire ; the  boatswain ’h  mates,  j ward  bound,  and  we  have  heard,  " 
in  their  stations  rm  the  forecastle,  in  the  smile*  that  might,  as  well  he  tears/ 
gangways. and  on  the  main-deck,  raise  silver  fife  merrily  play  The  Girl  I left  hvhm 
calls  to  their  Hps,  and  whistle  shrilly  but  j timing  the  quick  step  of  the  men — ti 
musically  in  obedience  to  the  first  order  giv-  tramp,  trump — round  the  capstan,  in  1 
en  aloud  by  the  officer  of  the  deck,  big  up  the  anchor.  Good -night,  O 

“ Pipe  the  sweepers !,?  rneruig  highlands  of  Neversitik!  ( 

The  dust  and  rubbish  soon  disappear  be-  night,  fair  sun,  that  set  so  cloudily  Ik 
fore  the  new  corn  brooms,  which  do  not  be-  them!  The  pilot-boat  tosses  in  our 
lie  the  proverb — and  sweep  clean.  lightly,  as  if  tloating  npon  the  foam. 

“Call  away  the  third  cutter!”  i#  A pleasant  cruise,  captain  and  gc 

The  bugle  plays  a bar  or  two  of  a lively  men.” 
air  between -decks,  and  the  selected  crew,  “ Good-night,  pilot.” 
recognizing  it,  promptly  man  their  boat.  Good-night,  old  man,  I continue  in 
The  routine  of  a man-of-war  is  in  as  full  oquy,  and  fair  fortune  crown  every  grsn 
operation  as  if  the  minutes  the  ship  has  been  of  thine,  so  thou  g Hardest  with  kindlv 
in  commission  were  as  many  months,  and  the  my  farewell  letter ! The  tall  and  beat 
spectator  for  the  first  time  might  be  im-  maintop-sail  is  braced  full,  the  yet  ai 
pressed  with  as  keen  a surprise  and  admira-  cloths  of  How  in  g main  sail  are  boarder 
tiou  as  if  he  beheld  the  parts  of  a watch  ad-  hauled  aft,  the  how  of  Anakim  is  tij 
just  thetn8olve»  before  his  eyes,  and  npon-  strung,  and  trembling  to  her  keel,  au 
taneously  initiate  their  chronometrie  march,  perilously  singing  as  she  goes,  the 
Now  we  are  outside  Sandy  Hook,  and  hove  ship  shoots  forward  into  the  night,  an 
to  with  the  maintop-sail  to  the  mast,  in  the  away  fiver  a half-stormy  ocean.  The  t 
act  of  discharging  the  pilot  Wo  are  out-  bing  glow-worm  light -houses  shrink  tv 
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the  mariner  in  Lis  floating  Lome.  In  that 
word  lies  the  secret.  Officer  or  man  is  i/no 
of  a small  community,  isolated  from  all  the 
world.  Each  Las  his  circle  of  companions 
and  friends,  saving  always  the  captain, 
who,  even  more  than  the  44  sacred  might'*  of 
Homeric  kings,  is  hedged  about  by  etiquette 
and  a certain  awe  and  reserve,  which  exist 
quite  independently  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  He,  more  than  any  other  human  be- 
ing, may  he  styled  monarch  of  all  he  surveys, 
but  lie  is  very  lonely  iu  his  dignity.  Still, 
by  way  of  compensation,  lie  is  far  more 
spaciously  and  sumptuously  lodged  than  any 
one  else.  He  has  his  books  about  him,  and 
his  little  comforts.  And,  more  than  all,  po- 
tent to  dispel  every  shade  of  ennui,  is  his 
sleepless  and  omnipresent  responsibility. 
Ship  and  subordinates  are  to  him  wife  and 
children.  They  are  his  constant  care  ; and 
care  makes  him  keen-eyed  and  sharp-witted, 
equally  so  on  deck  and  in  his  cabin.  There 
the  chart  is  ever  open  on  the  table  before 
him;  the  tell-tale  (or  reversed  compass) 
over  his  head  shows  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  vessel's  course,  whether  the  wind 
heads  her  off  or  she  is  negligently  steered; 
his  eye,  by  long  experience,  tells  him  very 
nearly  her  rate  of  speed ; his  ear,  if  she  is 
steaming,  44  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine  )” 
the  barometer  hangs  in  view ; the  rising 
squall  on  the  horizon's  edge  in  visible  from 
his  cabin  windows.  So,  while  in  receiving 
a report  he  may  appear  absorbed  in  the 
pages  of  the  last  new  novel,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  is  frequently  surprised  at  the  cap- 
tain's knowledge  Of  every  tiling  transpiring. 
And  the  frolic  midshipman  has  an  almost 


fly  specks,  and  vanish.  With  far  other  feel- 
ings than  his  of  dark  exultation  do  1 echo 
Childe  Harold's  44  My  native  land — good- 
night!” 

Oh,  mjit  may  be  your  southern  sky. 

But  Love,  the  augei,  <1  wells  not  here: 

The  tents  where  1 have  found  him  lie 
As  distant  as  that  home  is  dear. 

1 saw  them  last  Jn  snmtner-t.ime: 

I sec  them  now:  ’tit\  summer  still: 

The  glory  of  June's  crescent  prime 
Is  August,  mellower  on  the  hill; 

And  riper  1«  the  rippled  com ; 

Still  the  elms  gurgle  Into  song* 

Eyes  hazy  blue,  and  mild  ns  mom, 

Watch  the  far  hay,  willful  and  long; 

Fair  fingers  flake  n white  moss-rose— 

TWr  wandering  touch  show*  memory  true — 

Ah!  each  still  petal  there  that  snows 
Might  charm  long  leagues  of  barren  blue! 

But  sail,  sail  on,  thou  stately  ship! 

Not  thine  the  picture:  pause  not  thou: 

Thy  retrospects  in  ocean  dip ; 

Fresh  prospects  Widen  from  thy  prow! 

Yes!  we  have  come  far  south,  44  dragging 
at  each  remove  a lengthening  chain but 
new  scenes — new  44  sea  landscapes,”  as  Mrs. 
Trollope  Hibemianly  calls  them- — the  life  of 
the  sea,  and  man-of-war  routine,  charm  us 
nevertheless,  ami  distract  our  thoughts  with 
occupation.  I have  traveled  in  passenger 
vessels,  and  have  felt,  as  wearily  as  did  any 
landsman,  the  listleseness  of  nothing  to  do, 
the  monotony  of  the  blank  horizons,  the  im- 
patience to  arrive  in  port.  The  Mice  far 
niente  is  not  sweet  on  board  ship.  I can, 
therefore,  appreciate  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  of  the  land  can  be  brought  to 
comprehend  the  quiet  content  which,  de- 
spite twinges  of  homesickness,  steals  over 
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superstitions dread  of  this  apparent  omnia- ! and  hickory  broom*;  muse?  or  twice  a week 
eioiicc,  which  ia  cognizant  of  tu ore  filing* { they  «upo  -haly^tifttpch • . It  seems  odd; that  the 
than  the  caprice  of  svind  and  weather.  j watch  below  can  sleep  with  tltoae  great 
i^jd  flow  f«r  a day  of  watt-ot-war  mHiim !;  sandstone*  dV^ggjtd  heavily  x*>  and  fro  over 
at  aea.  The  watches  axe  loin-  hour#  Jong,  their  bead* ; but  then*  nerv  e«*  get went  to  it, 
tho  bell  striking  tmlf- hourly  from  to  like  th oae  of  eels  to  skiuning.-  /Then  the 
eight.  The  lieuteJignt*  tire  divided  into  ;>?  bright  vroiiy'  is  cleaned,  and  oYery  thing 
v>'at cb aOdordib g to  their  number;  the  put  hi  order  ntr  the  day f either  beforn  tt#^ 
rid<l*h»j>rr?on  in  the  Boubow  days  mvanably  • #1  tVylonk hryfikfwt  nr  iiumediately  alter 
into  three,  hot  mow  lees  cruelly  info  four  “ tuniing  tvT  at  yfrnfv  A pat  tern  h/>ii»ow\A‘ 
watches.  which  give  fhbse  ^psviughnle  a raighjbe  proud  of lheumtKumlateeleatdJ nv.xv 
‘ 3l^p  Lri‘,  every  fourth  night  J the  hivmoiV]  mmiting*  At  four  bells fan  AWk)  the 
when  stoamiicig,  Jnto-'Jht'ee  watch^f  the  beat  fri  Xpiafiers  throba tluxvqgli  the  ^hipi 
crew  in  i p WaW’h  AUfl  watch,  ^larboard ' add'.^BTi&ry.'  ;day  ttttn  are  exor- 

|w>H-  -lo  order  that;  flwiT  idgii^*WJ».fifh^  eza&J  at  .$$$ '..givir gnus, ' •;  Once  or  twice  it 
^buii  fie  cr|0}di?ed,  the  watih  from  fatn  to  wtHt>k  are  gem?*] ■ tjHtfrters.,.'  w ben  the  whole 
eiuh.fr  in  U<o  ^?ei>VMtf  is.  vVnbdrtbied  into  two,  rPtx?  arc  carried  through  the  tv? cidon is  of 
and  th'  are  called  ;'>  d^g-^atrio-;*  bo  cause,  m wi»gag»Mitor!i— the  cannonade  the  hoard- 
according :U? ;£apfciuh  Marryat,;  fbby . ai^'cht? . ;•  repots*,  %ad the  rysiiitr^  to  meet 

tailed*  Hoc  in  ihte  seven*  (not  the  pun),  acehkmfc  ‘ ^OtaVtimis  vre  have  surprise 
T here  »*  no  camber  icon  between  t lie  hapefr  at  blmgkf  ^UarfciB,  or  the  drum -beat  am) 
ship*^ men  amt  of  mwbh&bt \ :w  ' I5bxil  -y'barrtde-  w ith  a,  tf?*- 

sailor*.  The  rminbor  of  a unm-of-wur k ahum. 

rtw^im>portioucd  to  t-h(' giUi^to- W OA^hmailyb  at  fclh?  discretion  of]  the 
Hwnl  oat  to  hatidiug  unfr^pieuily  in  heavy  weather 

wahmn!*  work  light.  .in' hoe  •neither  the  —the  m*o\  are  exercised  in  the  nior#  purely 
form  or,  With  iho  leXenpfcioti  ni  Urn  hefrosuum  nmirbml  dntio*  of  remedying  imaginary  in 
and  tlmsa  at  ntuT  Atikfox^f  jhxi^*a  stress  and  effnin,  ‘f*  ntrbwLjding^ 

mav  Vod  «b^niHclvf»  bbfwceT*  » h» : or  in  Jho  old  und  “ bending^  new  1 sails,  kWftvng 

the-  topJi,  bud  tfk-ep  if  fftoy  ivifi,  hot  oue  «s)*:*f  or  another,  even  to  A ponderous 

lightly  pTotnptly  to  obey  a sudden  call . tujinmst , while  the  vessel  stiif  holds  her 
livery  moniing  the  watch  scrub  'clothe*.  ' Wi»y ; and  it  )*.  mafvolous  lidVir’  qiiickly  tAiest‘ 
vwre  a month  thoir  hammocks.  Every  lliingH  are  done,  Ju  the  wordft  of  a captain 
morning  the  beck*  ^re  scrubbed  with  sund  of  the  old  s*d]oolr  of  bini  ^ ho dbl  uof.  l»e,bcv e 
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in »y*,"  *>14  ft'M* 1 young,  bav**  tlkiir  ‘x  sky* 

* /i i K 1 1 i ^ hour  Th'\>  top*  lik'  ••,hildr,.*i»  <»:•: 

♦ if  school.  Tim  ph>y  HI  hop- frog,  hummer 
t fii>  I'liH  , Htnl  ^ k i <<  tin/  r at  j ihnt$  ‘"follow  i> \y 
it | » and  dovrii  'ibfc:  rigging,  they  < ro*>. 
bund  ov i i bond,  frotll rriUM  !"  must.  hy  thv 
stu rs  djj$iJy  penTnlittg  the  sky.  often  w 
hrf*ak"fie»  k tolih;n  that  tb,yy  have  to 
)kv  chockt-d  by  the ottieer  of  rite  deck. 

The  «uin  st ‘1m  ; seldom  gnhhndy  serane— 

there  is  >g<T>ey:dly  too  mimic  vj#poi  for  that" 
hut  >-pir«elTm*  * the  Avtj&f.  }-» iShfr  u rose  i CL  bloom, 

find  of  ton  the  whole  heavens  strung  with 
illuminated  clouds,  wonderful  in  glowing 
bronze  or  rich  grass-green.  The  look-outs 
are  called  from  aloft ; others  at  different 
points  arc  stationed  for  the  night.  The  sun 
sets;  the  moon  is  op;  the  side  and  mast- 
head lanterns  are  lit,  and  green  and  red  re- 
tlections  mingle  with  the  white  moonlight. 
The  hand  plays  oti  the  quarter-deck.  Love- 
ly sounds,  gay  or  sad,  go  wandering  over 
the  waters.  Our  hearts  an*  hrimrned  with 
memories,  and  our  eyes  with  childish  tears, 
which  we  can  not  laugh  away.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  forecastle, 

“Some  rude  Arion’e  skillful  baud 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  aallore  love  ;n 

and  they  foot  it  deftly  in  jig  and  hornpipe. 

a Let  us  go  forward,  now  that  the  hand 
lias  been  dismissed,”  1 say  to  one  of  the 
young  officers. 

The  scene  is  curious.  Not  far  from  the 
dancers  is  another  group,  indulging  in  vocal 
efforts.  There  is  a movement  to  rise?  and 
touch  hats,  but  I cheek  it.  One  singer, 
whose  hoarse  voice  has  been  tuned  at  tin* 
“ weather-earing,”  informs  his  “ Mary  Ann” 
that  b the  ship  is  ready,  and  the  wiud  it  is 


more  than  half  the  Arabian  Xighht — how 
little  imagination  the  old  fogy  had ! — >ve 
guard  against  every  precaution.”  Dinner 
at  noon,  when  reported  by  the  navigating 
officer,  and  “nuide  so”  by  the  captain,  who 
is  a sort  of  Joshua.  The  navigator  at  this 
time  takes  the  altitude  of  the  sun  for  lati- 
tude, as  morning  anti  evening,  when  the  sun 
is  nearest  east  and  west,  he  measures  it  for 
local  time,  obtaining  his  longitude  from  his 
w ell-rated  chronometers.  After  one  o’clock 
the  various  divisions  are  exercised  as  light 
infantry,  in  company  or  battalion  drill, 
also  the  marines;  and  quite  as  well  as  the 
marines  the  sailors  go  through  the  manual 
and  evolutions.  Jack  no  longer  handles  his 
imiaket  m awkwardly  and  grimly  ns  a War, 
and  thinks  it  seaman-like  not  to  be  a soldier. 
Field  artillery  is  also  taught,  and  the  broad- 
sword exercise.  At  three  o’clock  (usually) 
the  drum  beats  the  Boast  Beef  of  Old  En- 
gland, and  during  the  ward -room  dinner 
the  band  plnys  on  the  main-deck.  How 
many  a merry  and  genial  hour  I have  passed 
at  that  table!  Supper  for  the  crew  at  four 
o'clock,  afterword  evening  quarters  for 
seeing  the  battery  secure ; and  then  the 
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fair,"  and  that  he  is  hound  for  to  sea 
and  another,  who  has  swallowed  not  quite 
so  much  fog  and  east  wind,  vows  In  em- 
phatic negatives  that 

11 No  never,  no  never,  no  never  no  more. 

He  never  will  play  the  wild  rover  no  more;” 


rest  are  listening  open-mouthed,  as  if  to 
drink  it  all  in  the  better. 

“ What  is  this,  youngster  f” 
u It  is  a fairy  tale,  Sir,”  whispers  the  mid- 
shipman. 

“ Spinning  a yarn,  is  he  ? It  seems  to  be 
as  long  as  the  maintop-bowline.” 

“ Yes,  Sir;  and  the  raconteur continued 
the  lad,  proud  of  his  French,  u could  heat 
Scheherezade,  and  her  sister  too,  and  fur- 
nish them  With  a new  repertoire” 

It  is  an  odd  jumble,  Jack  and  the  Bern- 
stalk  and  Siodbad  the  Sailor  seeming  to  he 
the  somewhat  incongruous  types — impossi- 
ble gianta.  inconceivable  palaces,  smoking 
genii,  fiery  dragons,  a sorcerer  patterned 
from  a tobacconist’s  sign,  a beautiful  fairy 
and  a more  beautiful  heroine,  who  are  but 
bar- maids  in  masquerade — a tale  of  enchant- 
ment ludicrously  mixed  with  a sailor’s  famil- 
iar experience,  and,  0 happy  climax  l Jack 
marries  the  princess!  O rude  of  speech, 
simple-minded,  soft-hearted  seamen ! One 
touch  of  romance  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 


while  a youth  of  a patriotic  and  warlike 
turn  chants  in  alto  how 

“The  Guerriere  frigate  bold 
O'er  the  foandug  ocean  rolled." 

But  bark  to  better  metal  1 u Thu  fellow 
has  a voice,”  I murmur ; and  he  sings  that 
dear  old  Scottish  ballad,  so  popular  in  its 
modern  form,  all  joining  in  the  chorus  con 
amort* 

M Each  heart  recall#  a different  voice, 

Bat  all  sing  Annie  Laurie 


Now  we  come  upon  a more  retired  group, 
sitting  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  moon-lit 
sails,  upon  whom  the  saddening  eve  seems 
to  have  exercised  a sobering  effect ; for  one 
is  reciting  something  in  a low  tone,  and  the 
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though  I for  out?  baldly  thought  to  take 
Chari eston  without  any  sodgers  to  belay 
what  we  got  ; and  all  that  beach-combing 
general  did  was  to  say,  God  bless  us,  and 
what  his  name  was.  When  we  beat  to  quar- 
ters I felt  a little  cur’ous  and  excited.  You 
all  know  what  that  beat  is,  when  you’re  go- 
ing into  a tight.  It  begins  like  a funeral, 
and  makes  you  feel  solemn  and  all-overish 
like;  and  then  the  drumsticks  tup  quicker 
and  quicker  until  your  pulse  jumps  a hun- 
dred to  a minute,  and  you’re  all  a tire  for 
battle.  Fort  Wagner  (I  forget  its  first  name) 
opened  on  ns,  but.  We  didn’t  mind  her  much. 
Ahead  of  us  was  Sullivan's  Island,  with  Moul- 
trie and  the  other  brimstone-colored  batteries 
among  the  green  trees,  showing  hundreds  o' 
black  muzzles  ready  to  bark ; and  great, 
round  Sumter  (it  wasn’t  knocked  into  n 
cocked  hat  as  yet)  was  looming  up  on  our 
port  hand,  higher  and  higher  and  darker  arid 
darker  as  we  kept  on.  Well,  as  we  opened, 
the  steeples  of  Charleston  clear-chaunel  up, 
the  ball  commenced  ‘all  along  the  line/  and 
w hen  we  ranged  alongside  o’  Sumter  it  grow 
hot  ami  heavy,  I tell  you.  Such  a roar  o’ 


We  move  on  to  yet  another  group,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  old  tars,  withdrawn  in 
high  debate,  like  Milton’s  chiefs  in  Pande- 
monium. The  white-haired  captain  of  the 
forecastle  has  4*  the  floor.” 

“ Some  of  you  chaps,”  he  growls  out,  with 
much  involving  of  parentheses  and  revolv- 
ing of  his  quid,  ” blow  about  New  Orleans 
and  Mobile.  I don’t  blame  you,  howsum- 
ever.  for  they  were  pretty  scrimmages,  and 
I sailed  with  Farragut  oust  myself,  when  I 
was  younger  than  I am  now,  aud  he  was 
first  lieutenant : he  was  about  the  liveliest 
one  you  ever  saw,  you  better  believe.  God 
bless  him ! if  that  isn’t  a Roman  Catholic 
prayer.  But  I was  in  the  hottest  place  out 
o’  hell,  begging  pardon  of  such  as  is  pious, 
though  I mean  it,  Boys,  I 

was  in  the  little  Keokuk  with  Rbind — a live 
man,  every  inch  o’  him.  Were  any  o’  you 
there  at  Charleston  when  Dupont  (wasn’t 
he  a grand  old  gentleman  ?)  flrat  attacked 
Fort  Sumter,  in  that  black -looking  New 
Ironside*,  with  the  six  cheese-boxes  on  ar  aft, 
called  Monitors,  and  nut  Them  Monitors 
were  better  iron-dads  than  wir’n,  though, 
and  wo  looked  mighty  little  alongside 
c.vexi  oVt.bxut.  W>*  \vw -what  they  nailed  j|| 
>10  exp vniwii tstf  t'!4ngt  yvl th  i yv  m ti  xed  fl 
turrets.  To  pick  upniy  yarn  iijbre  it  gets  || 
adrift,  if  you  weren't  there  yon  missed  a ip 
grand  sight.  We  got  inidWr  way,  and 
*tepay&  up  in  Ude  <>'  baffle  utbiig  .. 
aaml-iiills  of  Morris  Island  quiet  enough 
at  first.  But  we  expected  lively  work.  jggj 
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“ How’*  ArupIjUriU'  ? Why*  pretty  well. 
8he  i>  mir*Ujg  jn'i  } >ii ? hi  dowri  y mulct — a 
suckling  h'Mriii'iiiir!  \l/*v  you  ro>y«r  fool 
its  frtU-^iifva)  t luniflf.' t ! Thank  so;  your 
hv&lflb  ! M ixy  vc  ahvay  s dud  #yim  st»  «\vage 
tor  a glass  oi  grog!  May  your  compass, 
your  log,  and  lead  be  true,  and  prosperous 
your  voyage  of  life!  Ever  be  loving  and 
loyal,  my  gallant  tars,  with  a seaman’s  frank 
devotion  ! To  your  sweethearts  and  wives! 
To  the  .Stars  and  St ripes ! True  blue  forever ! 
Come,  see  me  oft !” 

And  a crowd  of  greenhorns  rush  after  him 
to  the  gangway,  when,  with  a roar  of  laugh- 
ter, such  a deluge  falls  upon  them  from  aloft 
as  if  a water-spout  had  broken  up.  The  top- 
men,  with  the  connivance  of  the  executive 
officer,  have  been  slyly  making  preparations 
during  the  afternoon.  The  ship  tills  away 
on  her  course  ; and  uow  what  seems  an  illu- 
minated barge  drifts  slowly  astern,  I have 
a suspicion  that  it  is  a barrel  of  burning 
pitch.  But  I watch  it  with  a vague  persist- 
ence as,  from  crest  to  crest  of  tbe  billows 
that  roll  darkening  away,  it  gleams  and 
vanishes  and  glimmers  again.  And  as 
voices  of  Ocean  round  us  whisper  old  se- 
crets and  moan  old  pain,  1 can  almost  fancy 
myself  ' 

4*A  pagan  Buckled  In  a creed  outworn  ;** 

that  I am  fellow- voyager  with  Jason  {our 
southern  course  has  revealed  the  great  con- 
stellation Argo);  and  believe  that  the  Mon- 
arch of  Waves  has  indeed  been  on  board, 
and  that  the  sea -nymphs  are  calling  for 
Hylas! 


summons  is  heard,  u Ship  ahoy!  Heave  to!” 
and  man  and  boy,  mustering  full  live  hun- 
dred, the  crew  hurry  to  the  spar-deck.  Obe- 
dient to  the  mysterious  command,  the  main- 
sail is  hauled  up,  and  the  ruUzeti  top-sail 
braced  aback.  Grimly  over  the  gangway, 
with  Arioii  blowing  a huge  conch,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a train  of  grotesque  Tritons, 
marches  his  quaint  divinity,  Neptune  ! His 
face  is  tarry,  a rope-yarn  beard  hangs  to  his 
waist,  and  in  his  right  hand,  to  represent 
the  trident,  he  carries  a harpoon  impaling  a 
live  flying-fish ! He  is  received  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck by  the  demure  captain  and  officers, 
the  admiral  quietly  smiling  iu  the  back- 
ground, not  unobserved  by  the  Sea-King  ; 
and  lib  discourse  b in  this  fashion,  some- 
what amplified: 

What  cheer,  my  hearties  f Ho,  admiral, 
you  are  nearly  as  reverend  as  I am ! 1 must 
apologize  for  forgetting;  hut  did  wo  last 
meet  iu  the  Trojan  war  i I hope  your  hon- 
or’s health  is  as  vigorous  as  your  laurels  are 
green !” 

“ The  admiral  thanks  you,”  replies  the 
captain,  with  admirable  gravity;  “but  your 
majesty  should  remember  that  the  question 
of  ago  is  a delicate  one.  Ask  Amphitrite! 
By-the-way,  \vhy  did  she  not  grace  us  with 
a visit  ? — and  how  is  she  V* 
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r :V  >. :;v-  V^.-l  ' ■ 

unaiM'-  ur-  t>/?.  .cka-K 

Shir  *,vf  fhr  $ttr tVi*.  1ho:l  Jew 

to  mfet*  01  yon  VrnV*.  i' . 

Backward,  wUu  il»«»  mj  L__, 

My  heart  l»  low,  mine  eyes  are  dim. 

Fair  cynosure  of  childhood's  home! 

•Stirs  something'  like  to  childhood’s  tears 

As  tboa,  involved  in  phosphor  foam, 

Slukst  with  Arctimis  ami  his  peers; 

With  Casaiopea — diarlcs’a  Wain— 

And,  Uke  a violet  in  the  sky, 

Sweet  Lyra*  that  hath  charmed  the  pain 
Of  memory  like  *»  melody  1 

The  Antarctic  constellations  rise 
Id  vain  to  compensate  oar  loss. 

Though,  moon-like*  Argo  sails  the  skies, 

And  glorious  is  the  Southern  Cross. 

Ah  1 still  magnetic  to  the  North, 

The  heart  recalls  all  lovely  lights 

That,  in  the  heaven  or  by  the  hearth, 

8et  never  on  our  Northern  nights. 

I play  with  types.  Yet,  true  my  love, 

Thon.  that  the  loadstar  art  to  me, 

Whatever  star  or  cloud’s  above* 

1 turn  to  thee— I turn  to  thee ! 

Bnt  sail,  sail  on,  thou  stately  ship! 

By  line  or  tropic,  halt  not  thou  ; 

For  sun  and  moon  and  stars  shall  dip 
in  tempests,  gathering  o'er  thy  prow. 

Tempests  gather,  and  will  come.  They 
constitute  a common  danger,  to  which  cus- 
tom makes  us  more  or  less  insensible.  But 
into  this,  our  floating  citadel,  steals  some- 
times a “ single  sombre  warrior,"  an$  smites 
in  onr  midst.  Young  Hylus  is  gone  from 
among  the  Argonauts.  All  last  night  lay  a 
still  form  oil  the  “ half-deck"— very  still  and 
rigid,  and  dark,  though  the  sentinel-lamp 
at  the  cabin  door  streamed  upon  it.  It  was 
screened  from  the  slmn borers  in  the  neigh- 
boring hammocks,  breathing  a deeper  awe 
than  they — u for  sleep  is  awful;"  it  was 
draped  over  by  the  union-jack,  and  beside 


it  was  a solitary  watcher.  The  morrow  has 
come.  The  sunshine  laughs  out  of  argent 
lids  in  the  heavens;  the  “ mighty  purple 
billows  of  the  iimeb-roUmg  sea"  foam  and 
flash.  The  ship  swings  dashingly  forward, 
the  startled  flying  -fish  twinkles,  the  sea- 
bird circles  and  yelps — all  is  life.  Hark  ! it 
is  the  boatswain’s  pipe;  but  it  is  blown  in 
lower  key  than  wont,  and  it  has  a long- 
drawn  note  of  wail. 

“ All  hands  bury  the  dead  !” 

A solemn  summons ! The  ship’s  hell  tolls 
solemnly.  The  courses  are  all  hauled  up ; 
the  maintop-sail  is  braced  aback,  the  frigate’s 
way  is  deadened  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
then  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  hol- 
low beat  of  waves,  and  the  subdued,  mur- 
murous sound  of  men  mustering  by  hun- 
dreds, slowly  road  gravely  though  it  be.  The 
officers,  in  glittering  uniforms,  are  grouped 
on  the  /re  side  of  the  quarter-deck  : the  ma- 
rines are  drawn  up  opposite,  in  full  dress; 
t he  crew,  in  their  snowy  ‘ line  frocks,”  clus- 
ter about  the  i;  booms"  and  gangways.  The 
body  of  the  ymor  sailor  boy — how  sad  his 
fate! — closely  sewed  up  in  his  little  ham- 
mock, and  placed  upon  a rude  bier,  is  borne 
from  below  on  the  shoulders  of  his  mess- 
how  neatly  rigged  these  pnll-bear- 


mates*  ... . (HI... ., ......  , . 

era,  and  what  softness  in  those  weather- 
beaten faces! — and  is  rested  gently  on  the 
ship’s  midside.  The  chaplain,  in  liis  robes, 
approaches ; all  uncover. 

“ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord : he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  !" 
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T.lu?  words  frill  upon  the  **:ir  andireatl  — }' iron  heart*  in  wOo.jhui  walls’' --the  lurid 
ip  tMi  pr^ntv.siu.tiiY*  ■•*  r»\m\  misiain-dmblu  \m  dunte*  quilting  wrathful  Un-  ni^hL  anjfl 
' dtui  pf  from  o^nirify/but  frftfcn  va$f-  rtfouiiiiijg f he  cot d .gray  ditVU— iii  f fe$^twtfr 
in*vflydiuanl,  wot  flga 

iUt  l»Mr.  urn  *}U' stars  of  .Ilia  country  in  poll  and  glory  oi  -Mobil*;  pot  tin*  rlrijlvdufing 
&fcitr*  '!'■?  lf:«iT£ionnli?-y  in  assurance ! A eiliuM^  of  victory  at  Port  ItoynL  mi  tin-  v n 
-li^M • $Jfrud'  ; , there  H*  it  *«>ft  iapfinkfh of  the  MnnitaH  |hi£jJi wlhisfr Mff  - •• 

orfaui./-  'areottie  an  anvil  \mrnt  htfikt  tlje  Thdr-diam- 

fr^Jnr^  itf  At  tile  the  phot.,  at  Cb^tleaftm  f/itoi  the  tro 

iliet hfbrn  yttinnii*  ht$  I hitfy . to  .the  #n* ' mhnduuA  camnuuido  sunt  g&Hiitot  ,n>i«nnK  of  ; 

H|)au'/)!*d  drapery i*  lifted. and  the  Im’woinoh  Vo\%  Fisher;  not  tlnv  Kiripjnrtft-  unharrtieiV 
is  sboi  iorw;ij*d,  >*.  drop  With  a IHnUi.!^  > iu*r  eqnaLthe  with  the 

ptenb.  Attvl  to  ahtfr  in  i-iy  • v&tyfypf. tsu#»  t-iiring ; ilw? 4-^. W *;f*i i? w» 

tho  walt^ divpf}&~  ITho  liiari!!^  fire  tbr^iVoh  ]dn  despair,  the  langiimj*  death  .in  fho  ^1^ 
honor  deo*m!rtd  ftftbn  hnmbl^i  of  ^tb^efi'an t.  cheers,  an  iionni  t he  CtiiMfcriautf,* 
thoHc  w)tA  vroar  |i“ g*dtig  down  with  her  nnjmvefed  bag!  J£hW; 
*Mpan£  «)Vp^  life  mwM  and  i&e  we  have  the  iftqm  of  the  caption* 

rw  ol%rief  & ‘.fdr  £b*m  tiii :;Hwtfyv ' n*tf?  the  shoutings*  Eyv,h.  in  pleasant  lafi^ 

ra«ivor,  r-wl»£  U’H»  «!f)  a»v«  <"•*<•»  <i'«  sii'lrk-n,  dangwonu  squsdU. 

Ttjy  .e’iilo:, white  '.ti^'.-hwnd.id'dmwi.  H&who  holds  the  tmropei  n£  rrrtnnmnd  nmAt 

dif  Jn>.  n»uih — ay.  fdady  in  professional  resonree 

Dn>p*  -—to afnqba t an d dtthd^er the elotnfen ta<  Tl^re 

Without  “odoron**’  *;on>ff^Hsori}  roir  pt^.o  i*  a tdmui  m hic»»er  then  r»  ,r/mn*d  if  And  jiitt 
fusion  in  ti.li uv of  poaee  i^irring  and  fUe-  hr^i^o»r  \\  grfiw^i  it  adyanr*^,  n (vver- 

iDWostin^  lliau  ihivt  of  service.  Tite  Mil  the  b^avene  are  lolhei  in  dis^ 

navy  noofis  not  ) t •'  render  if  annum  twiligiiL  nod  the  m*T4'  hjaekvim  in 

foinnifitb'  the  . .*#V.  €btv  to  tiiok } a tei^i:. 

eilenrt'  thv>p  &*  def^j.  -in  sfeadHy  ln^nds: 

{M  foe  the  \ /.Jiini  fbn ttftvgnpaut  .Main 

tune:  fin;  *|-mrtmg-  ted  iire,  ‘Mjo  s<pei‘Uuf  fv!e>v garnets  and  bnmihn* f I p rnul/tsail,. 
&?noke  ' wreaMi.  the  buttling  storm  ‘of  mis-  'oel  in  tnp-gaihitit  sails  ’ Topsail  elcw  lines. 
silHspilie  tdo^U  of  wnihudr>nil  the  fUw^ti  «f  anfl  btmtJinos  and  Treather-btae^r!:;;  likunrifi 
death  I Nut  ltu%Aifta?;iBg^[gJ^si*ge>ifimpe4L  [iu  the  brAccs?  8etiie  awny^ tbu  ' libl^ 

ineii t% ftjr^-giVn-bottt^ ami  hte-isbip'^by  the'  yhiiiVj  Clew  dowu?  Hnjhl  np  Inilm!” 
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It  is  “ clew  up  and  clew  down.”  The  frig- 
ate careens  fearfully  to  the  blast;  then  her 
bows  fall  off,  and  she  foams  through  the 
water  nntil  the  tempestuous  burst  is  over- 
past, and,  perchance,  the  rainbow  builds  our 
Arch  of  Triumph ! Tales  could  I tell  of  the 
meteor  - maelstrom  of  typhoon  that  would 
amaze  you ; of  the  huge  ship,  with  her 
strong  storm-sails  blown  into  ribbons,  lyiqg 
for  hours  on  her  beam  ends,  pressed  down 
by  “ the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane 
of  bulwarks  stove,  of  copper  sheathing 
stripped  in  streaks  from  the  exposed  bot- 
tom. The  unutterable  and  unimaginable 
violence  of  the  wind — as  much  exceeding 
an  ordinary  gale  as  a gale  a calm — smites 
off  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  seas,  and 
hurls  them  solidly  against  the  laboring  ship. 
Air  and  water  are  made  one  in  wild  confu- 
sion, and  you  breathe  the  brine.  Crouched 
under  the  weather-bulwarks,  as  the  adven- 
turous tourist  behind  the  sheeted  Niagara, 
the  cataract  of  storm  sweeps  over  you  as 
massively,  as  tumultuously,  with  a savage- 
ness of  roar  and  yell  and  shout  that  would 
strike  the  dismayed  thunder  dumb ! 

Ye  Clouds!  ye  Winds!  not  always  soft 
Are  ye,  and  beautiful  and  mild ; 

Meteors  of  Storm!  exulting  oft 
In  your  dark  strength,  the  day  grows  wild ! 

Yet,  or  in  calm,  or  breeze,  or  gale, 

In  adverse  or  propitious  sea, 

The  hope,  sweetheart,  grows  never  pale 
Which  floats  on  waifs  of  song  to  theel 

Ah ! not  all  lorn  are  they  who  roam 
Wilds  where  the  winged  Storm-Fiend  screams, 

When,  Ariel-footed  on  the  foam, 

Comes  a home-angel  to  their  dreams; 

For  oft  my  slumbers  hold  thy  form: 

I wake:  the  touch  of  perfumed  tress 

Yet  thrilling,  and  my  cheek  yet  warm 
With  flush  of  thine  in  soft  caress. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  stately  ship ! 

There  comes  a time— so  faint  not  thou— 

When  shall  the  last  sea-circle  dip, 

The  haven’s  arms  embrace  thy  prow! 

8ail  on!  By  headlands  of  Good  Hope, 

To  margins  of  the  Orient  move. 

And,  rounding  up  the  wotld’s  great  slope. 

Still  onward,  bear  me  to  my  love! 

We  will  not  anticipate  the  time  when  our 
heart*  will  leap  to  the  “ Land,  ho !”  as  never 
before,  and  our  eyes  will  gloat  on  that  faint 
horizon  cloud,  as  it  darkens,  and  then  breaks 
into  the  silver  shores  and  wooded  crests  of 
Neversink!  Meanwhile  we  glide  joyously 
into  many  another  port ; into  crowded  city 
haven,  where  the  “ bumboat”  abounds,  pro- 
fuse of  “ soft  tack”  and  redolent  of  oranges 
for  the  sailor  boy,  or  into  unfrequented  bay 
in  palmy  isles,  where  the  glossy  brown  mer- 
maidens  come  dripping  over  the  side  to 
greet  him.  The  anchor  drops,  the  sails  are 
furled  as  a sea-bird  closes  its  wings,  and  for 
a season  we  are  at  rest. 

So,  too,  is  my  half-rhythmical  strain.  Let 
me  strike  a battle-chord  in  conclusion,  and 


repeat  a brief  poem  to  the  illustrious,  la- 
mented Farragut : 

When  the  gallant  old  Admiral  was  lashed  in  the 
shrouds, 

Overlooking  his  battle-deck’s  sulphurous  clouds, 

As  the  bay  of  Mobile  curled  with  phantoms  of  death, 
And  the  iron-clad  sank  with  the  hell-bolt  beneath. 
We  heard  a voice — “ Forward  !”* 

In  pomp  and  bold  purpose  as  grandly  he  passed. 

No  banner  of  bunting  is  nailed  to  the  mast. 

True,  the  flag  of  his  country  flings  splendors  in  air, 
But  its  living,  invincible  heart,  too,  is  there. 

Aloft,  going  forward. 

“ By  this  sign  I conquer !”  was  Constantine’s  cry, 

As  the  cruciform  miracle  flamed  in  the  sky. 

“To  our  aid,  Santiago!”  Spain’s  knighthood  im- 
plores— 

On  the  field  of  Clavijo  are  scattered  the  Moors, 

As  the  White  Horse  leads  forward. 

Was  the  Cross  to  the  imperial  convert  revealed? 

Did  chivalry’s  saint  drive  the  Crescent  afield  ? 

From  the  clear  sky  above  was  it  Heaven  that  spoke, 
Or  the  ghosts  of  dead  heroes  that  called  from  the 
smoke. 

As  Farragut  went  forward? 

Who  shall  measure  for  great  hearts,  in  greatness  of 
time, 

These  visions  of  glory  and  voices  sublime? 
Illumined  by  duty,  unclouded  by  fear, 

In  the  Admiral's  soul,  as  it  seemed  to  his  ear, 

A Divine  voice  said,  “Forward!” 

The  battle  of  life  he  has  fought  to  the  close: 

“Well  done,  faithful  servant  1”  has  crowned  his  re- 
pose. 

But  in  that  proud  ensample,  to  us  and  to  all, 

Is  the  lesson  of  courage,  the  high  duty-call: 

God’s  commandment  bids—  Forward ! 


THREADS  OF  SONG. 

From  its  nest  a bird  went  lightly  soaring, 
Vanishing  along 

Like  a spirit,  from  a full  heart  pouring 
Its  sweet  tide  of  song. 

Hill  and  dale  with  radiance  were  shining; 
Peace,  unclouded,  rested  over  all; 

Light  and  fragrance  every  where  were  twining. 
Held  forever  in  harmonious  thrall 
By  a thread  of  song! 

Through  the  golden  arches  of  the  morning, 
Far  beyond  our  sight. 

Earthly  summons  or  our  guidance  scorning, 
Still  it  holds  its  flight: 

Into  all  our  days  new  brightness  weaving, 
Sending  gladness  into  every  heart; 

From  celestial  ones  its  skill  receiving, 

All  its  matchless  and  melodious  art, 

All  its  wealth  of  song! 

Through  the  forests  go  the  minne-singers, 
Weaving  melodies 

That  some  truant  breeze  will  surely  bring  us 
Other  days  than  these: 

Echoes  lingering  when  the  summer's  over, 

In  our  hearts  new  melodies  awake; 

And  though  we  may  miss  the  tuneful  rover, 
E'en  his  absence  from  us  can  not  break 
These  sweet  threads  of  song! 


* Vide  Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery’s  funeral  address. 
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amt  nearly  all  the  travel  is  between  Aussig 
and  Dre&fcn,  as  the  remainder  of  its  course 
has  little  to  recommend  its  passage. 

The  name  Switzerland,  applied  to  the  pic- 
turesque district  of  Saxony,  may  raise  ex- 
pectations that  will  not  be  met  by  persons 
Whoso  imagination  is  easily  enkindled  by- 
words. There  is  really  no  fitness  in  the 
term.  The  region  is  not  at  all  like  Switzer- 
land. It  contains  no  lofty  mountains,  no 
nowy  peaks,  no  glaciers,  no  truly  Sublime 
scenery.  But  it  has  such  singular  rocky 
heights,  eccentric  gorges,  vast  walls  of  stone, 
<meb  extraordinary  natural  pyramids,  cones, 
and  obelisks,  crowned  with  pines,  Skirted  by 
precipices,  interspersed  with  cascades,  as  are 
visible  nowhere  else  iu  Europe. 

The  Germans,  who  view  father-land  with 
all  t lie  b i a a o f do  r i ug  cb  il  dre  n , a re  tinmeasn  red 
in.  their  praise  of  the  district  through  which 
the  Elbe  runs.  The  witchery  of  geographic- 
al patriotism  mi  their  eyes,  they  think  the 
£11x0*1  Switzerland  surpasses  Switzerland  it- 
?c»f.  They  will  hurl  superlatives  at  every 
ruotlcst  elevation,  us  if  it  were  Jura  in  her 
t t+rrwd  hood  of  snow,  or  the  glistening  pin- 
m>de  of  the  sky -piercing  Mat  terhorn,  They 
Will  urge  you,  as  you  must  know  from  your 
fkted^ker,  to  ippunt  every  hillock,  and  quote 
Goethe  and  Schiller  over  every  hit  of  land- 
scape that  may  chance  to  be  relieved  from 
positive  insignificance. 

One  may  go  from  Aussig  to  Dresden,  pass- 
ing in  review  that  portion  of  the  fine  scenery 
abutting  on  the  river,  in  six  or  seven  hours, 
and  may  have  a very  pleasant  sail  on  comfort- 
able boats,  much  resembling  those  on  the 
Rhine.  But  if  one  wishes  to  see  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  to  the  best  advantage,  he  w ill 
find  it  remunerative  to  go  through  it — par- 
tially at  least — on  foot.  Having  done  the 
romantic  region  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
I give  my  unequivocal  preference  to  the  for- 
mer. Three  or  four  days  will  suffice ; and  a 
more  delightful  ramble  iu  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  one  attended  with  less  fatigue,  I 
have  seldom  enjoyed,  except  in  that  Eden  of 
sight-seeing  and  wondering  — Switzerland 
itself. 

The  rock  that  presents  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  bordering  the  river  is,  I believe, 
for  the  most  part  green  sandstone — called 
by  the*  German  geologists  Quadersandstciri. 
Nature  Would  soera  to  have  been  in  a roister- 
ing mood  when  she  fashioned  these  peculiar 
forms,  were  we  not  aware  that  they  owe  their 
fantastic  quality  to  the  long-continued  ac- 
tion of  her  irresistible  forces. 

It  matters  little  from  what  point  you  set 
out  for  a tour  through  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land. It  is  common  to  go  from  Dresden ; 
and  haviug  gone  that  way  myself,  we  may 
as  well  repeat  the  journey  from  that  side. 


1IA6T10N  ROOKS. 


THE  Elbe  is  one  of  the  four  notably  pic- 
turesque rivers  of  Europe,  it  has  not 
the  grandeur  ami  variety  of  the  Danube, 
nor  the  majesty  and  richness  of  the  Rhine, 
nor  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Moselle ; but 
it  is  more  strikiug  and  peculiar  than  any  of 
these.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
Elbe  are  in  the  region  known  as  the  811x00 
Switzerland,  lying  between  the  little  Bohe- 
mian town  of  Aussig  and  Saxony’s  illustri- 
ous capital.  The  river,  forgetful  or  careless 
of  having  performed  its  pictorial  mission, 
flows  beyond  Dresden,  receive*  the  Havel 
and  the  Saab«T  bestows  its  shining  society  on 
Saxony  and  Prussia  mure  freely  tliau  upon 
Bohemia,  by  its  increasing  consequence  *ej>- 
arntes  Mecklenburg  and  Hanover,  arrogant- 
ly defines  the  limits  of  Denmark,  and  while 
at  the  very  height  of  its  swelling  impor- 
tance, aspires  to  the  sea  and  is  lost  forever. 

The  Elbe,  practically  consi tiered,  has  its 
origin  in  a number  of  springs  in  the  Kei- 
Bengebtrge,  in  Bohemia,  at  an  elevation  of 
forty-five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
Hows  northwest,  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
long,  including  windings,  forms  an  estu- 
ary at  Hamburg,  and  empties  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  with  a breadth  at  its  mouth 
of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  light 
steam-vessels  as  far  up  as  Melnik  (twenty 
miles  north  of  Prague),  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Molduu.  Few  tourists  go  below  Meissen, 
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summits  are  rarely  point* 
" ed  or  angular,  1 »fit  gener- 

ally rounded  after  the 
manner  of  boulders,  cyin- 
ciug  the  long-continued 
action  of  water.  The 
apexes  vary  in  shape, 
some  of  them  to  a degree' 
that  suggests  conscious 

■ capriciousness,  Hen;  you 

observe  truncated  cones, 
i there  inverted  pyra- 

mid* ; now  the  broken 
/ capital  of  a crooked  eol- 

umn,  then  a shattered 
Done  or  Ionic  pillar ; at 
this  point  enormous 
' climbing  stalagmites, 

v and  at  another  equally 

:*J8  euomious  drooping  sta- 

lactitea,  Not  a few  of 
% **K‘  Perpendicular  rocks 

have  the  air  of  the  gables 
* jaMWSfc.  of  Dutch  or  Flemish 

buildings;  while  s«*rm\ 
' after  rising  two  or  three 

■ WggSm  hundred  feet,  swell  out 

- W$t  immensely,  and  become 

BSEpjgl  so  top-heavy  that  yon  ran 

Kgj|  not  help  Thinking  then 

nlTftr  height  will  break 
down  their  comparative- 
ly  slender  support.  The 
cracked,  fractured,  and 
font  formations  of  saml- 
stone  show  like  prodig- 
ions  fortifications  eaten 
into  and  half  devoured 
nHMRBHRHffill  by  the  tooth  of  time. 

I have  known  persons 
to  mistake  them  for 
crumbling  fortresses  and  abbeys,  although 
the  general  absence  of  sharp  outline  and  of 
pointed  pinnacles  disfavors  such  illusion.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine,  amidst  this  natural  wild- 
na» 9,  that  some  of  the  fabled  battles  of  the 
gods  had  been  fought  hereabout ; that  they 
had  hurled  mountains  at  each  other,  and 
battered  them  to  pieces  in  the  terrible  strug- 
gle ; had  thrown  up  colossal  bulwarks,  and 
fought  behind  and  over  them  to  desperate 
issues,  and  with  invincible  resolve. 

One  of  the  nmsf  striking  parts  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  is  the  Hast  ion  Rocks 
(Bastei/ti^m),  a lofty  and  almost  vertical 
series,  piled  one  upon  another  as  if  glued  to- 
gether, tapejping  tow  ai  d the  top,  from  which 
pi  ties  and  fi  rs  grow  of  considerable  size. 
The  elevated  bridge  of  the  bastion,  with  its 
lofty  arches,  adds  materially  to  the  land- 
scape. Art  in  this  aiding  Nature.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  so  regular  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Their  highest  point,  is  nearly  nine  hundred 
feet  above  the  Elbe,  which  sweeps  around 
the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  along  which, 


TUB  OAfiTlOS  01UPOC- 


The  village  of  Pilnitz,  six  miles  southeast 
of  the  capital,  and  directly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  is  first  reached.  The  palace  there, 
usually  the  residence  of  the  court  of  Saxony 
from  May  to  September,  is  built  in  the  Japan- 
ese style — King  John  is  very  part  ial  to  this — 
and  though  not  very  imposing  externally, 
has  a rather  graceful  and  airy  appearance, 
iu  sympathy  with  summer.  The  interior 
has  some  good  modem  frescoes  by  Vogel, 
representing  the  fine  arts,  which  are  much 
better  than  the  sacred  subjects  in  the  chapel. 

Borne  four  mites  beyond  Pilnitz  the  valley 
of  the  Elbe  terminates,  and  the  mountains 
swell  and  assume  a sterner  aspect.*  From 
tliis  point  to  the  Bohemian  frontier  the  vast, 
rocks  along  the  river,  mainly  on  the  right 
hank,  are  cut  and  hewed  as  if  t remendous 
giants  had  carved  their  w ay  through  them. 
They  rise  vertically  and  in  detached  masses, 
looking  like  mighty  walls  cleft  apart  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  Many  of  these  are  fur- 
rowed horizontally,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion of  huge  blocks  laid  one  upon  another, 
as  if  to  complete  the  substructure.  The 
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om  tl»  right  .bank,  '.j  >•  * - • 

?Wift  nji,  8?i(iaBnIy 

tre,  a f%\n gil hil  ly  rt(- 

mtm  bUbcfc  h proddr^  by  1j$A  feted.)  rig  op*  J nneully  rtiroored  tliefr  tr^ffeiiTi?^  to  ftth*  cifak* 
wit-H*>h£  theipari  provo- •;  <liil  for  ferdVty. and  Aiigu&hib  ill.  hiinself 

<4Unjy<tf  tttrtunmpr  height*  ;vt  hwg  difetanoeg  took  icfrige  ilwe  during  the  Seven 
tram  .each  other;  ami  ovTerlanking dhtv  lamt-  War. 

*r*pe  like  sojitaryhijd  solemn  momiiclra,  Of  the  twelve  isolated  table  tmimdaiha 
pn'md  of  their  isi^UtioU.  * Bt/ittcrod-.  through  tu»*  .&xlrawrilfaary  ■*?/*%- 

Tiin  stoat  citosidww’iife  of  these  Oiwfhe  Li-  frrkT,  the  LilkniateiiJ  is  the  highest,  ludyg 
tiouM*pi*  ^hU  Kmdg^retU /twelve  or  tliir^m  nearly  thirteen  hmulrcd  .feet,  atibve  the  ke% 
hnmbvd  foot  high,  «nd  rising  perpendied^  and  surpassing  by  u hundred  und  seventy 
(arfv  liooi  &.*lnj>iHg law Severed,  with  wood  tfeet  its  op|M>6ito  rteighboy  Kfinigsieiu. 

th  j eh  u ado  fgfo  w J b,  to  be  I did  nuts  tUid  it  so  tnwbJe&oiJu*  to  jxiotint 

>n  m»/ije ,«nd  vigrernu*  duo  her  »o  feaeli  the  a»  I hud  Rutieipated^  a*  there  are  ferity 
KiimmiL  The  Lifer  tor  of  .Su>:om,  also  King  paths  cat;  in  the  rock,  and  *tailirigdaddor* 
of  Fnlami,  i\  preati  while  *up‘.  regarded  his  feed  Wbeiv?  the  wall  m frt^pejidieo3o/»  The 
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clambered  up  tin 

Liliensteiu  before  * 

dusk,  and  secured  a $jSpl 

favorable  point  of 

view  ere  the  un-  '^11111 

earthly  riot  began. 

The  gnomes  were 
punctual — I have  ••  V-v 

*^«rr.  w 

supernatural  vice  p 

— assembling  in  v'i^PSrtfe- 

due  season,  with  \ yVfej 

heaps  of  silver  ami  »t 

gold,  and  common-  \\^ 

oi tig  in  awful  inys- 

tery  their  goblin 

carnival.  The  mor* 

tal  witness,  as  he 

afterward  uarra- 

ted,  saw  them 

strike  the  rock,  tf 

from  which  rwl«iy  ■%  \> 

wine  flowed  in  'r5v^ 

streams ; and  this 

they  dratik  in  such 

quantities  that  \ 

th&y  became  ho-  _ 

man  in  their 

drunkenness.  They  caperut,  .scivamed,  ami 
fought,  turning  the  Walpirfgw.iighb  into  &f. 
Patrick’s  Pay,  and  in  their  h roelfy  tote  off 
each  other’s  beads  and  wim,  which  at  once 
grew  on  again.  After  i hey  h:id  di.mkdubc  v- 
ed  one  another  twenty  ui  thirty  times  ail 
round,  moved  by  a spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
generosity  thoroughly  Milesian,  they  em- 
braced, and  increased  their  potations. 

Then  stole  the  mortal  forth-— tradition 
has  given  him  the  name  of  Hans  Mercher- 
mann — with  the  intent  of  carrying  off  some 
of  the  pure  gold  and  silver  lying  in  profuse 
ingots  all  over  the  cavern.  He  seized  a 
huge  lump  of  gold,  put  it  on  his  shoulder, 
and  hurried  off  without  waking  one  of  the 
demoniac  crew.  Ere  he  bad  gone  fifty  ells 
he  beard  the  goblins  shouting  after  him 
that  he  should  keep  his  treasure  forever. 
Frightened  at  this,  he  threw  it  away  and 
hurried  down  the  mountain  (the  fable  gives 
no  particulars  of  bis  ascent  and  descent), 
and  the  next  day  reached  his  humble  home, 
delighted  with  his  adventure,  and  made 
thereby  the  strong  magnet  to  the  iron  of  all 
his  follow- villagers. 

When  Hans  woke  the  following  morning 
the  heavy  bar  of  gold  was  on  his  shoulder. 
Bearing  it  to  the  Elbe,  he  sank  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  hut  within  twenty- 
four  hours  it  came  back  to  him,  and  from 
that  time  be  sought  to  get  rid  of  it  in  vain. 
He  soon  grew  to  be  considered  as  one  ac- 
cursed. Men  and  women  avoided  and  chil- 
dren fled  from  him.  The  vision  of  the  gold 
bar  was  ar»  ill  omen.  Hans  Meichernmnu 
became  a solitary,  and  life  loathsome  to  him. 
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He  wandered  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
story  of  his  doom  followed  him.  Neither 
rest  nor  hope  was  longer  possible,  and  one 
morning  be  was  discovered  dead  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Bautzen,  having  cut  his  throat 
in  despair.  When  seen  the  night  previous, 
the  bar  of  gold  was  ou  bis  shoulder,  bat  the 
corpse  was  without  it,  and  every  body  be- 
lieved the  bar  had  ret  limed  to  the  gnomes, 
who  had  allowed  Hans  to  take  it  ns  a male- 
diction for  his  curiosity  and  avarice. 

On  the  way  to  the  Bus  lei  I passed  through 
the  quaint  village  of  Ober  Boyritz,  and 
through  one  of  the  peculiar  glens  for  which 
that  region  is  remarkable,  called  by  the 
Gormans  the  Liebet  haler  Gruud,  The  path 
runs  sometimes  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  then  beside  a winding  stream,  and 
again  over  the  tops  of  the  rocks  forming  the 
gorge.  I observed  on  the  route  large  quar- 
ries, from  which  workmen  were  taking  vast 
stones  to  be  used  in  the  mills.  One  of  these, 
the  LochmUhle,  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  a 
deep  ravine,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  tower- 
ing up  all  about  it,  in  which  a flight  of  steps* 
is  cut,  the  only  means  of  getting  in  or  out 
of  the  gorge.  Near  there  is  the  hamlet  of 
Lohrnen.  I remember  it  on  account  of  its 
execrable  inn,  oil  which  an  old  castle  frowns 
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80  idernly  from  (be  bn&k  *>f  the  precipice 
thill  l imagine  it  in  net  have  iakeb  a meal  at 
fj&  imi  an^, never  have  recovered  its  diges- 
tion. A poor  peasant  is  reported  to  have 
stretched  hioiiwdf  on  the  ledge  of  the  rugged 
declivity  turn  bright  siumnor  day  , and  while 
mbyHyg  fii  bia  sleep  to  have  fallen  over* 
Thu  ym^fitfeo  records  of  Lohinen  nvj^r  Uml 
lie  died  happy  in  the  thought  that  bo  would 
iitMcr  be  corupt'ilvd  Ut  order  bryahfyjst  of 
dihnet  at  ibb  abhtttbaafcTo  hostelry,  where 
toutM*  hi  ft  dotthli*  was#  «*r»p: taken  in. 

Bevomi  Lohtmm,  a in  tie.  perhiipH,  is  anoth- 
er png^  t b«  Otiowalder  Oruud;  wbich  cun 
W traversed  only  ou  loot,  four  hours  being 
required  therefor.  This  ravine  is  «?o  narrow 
ftud  its  walls  m high  that,  the  snnubiue 
never  reaches  tunny  parts  of  it*  vfMcU  would 
not  tratbte  nw  if  I wore  tbh  sunshine,  for 
tb k phico  i«  gloom y eti  nog  h.  to  b pleased 
Tiniuti  of  A bbenjB  i u the  ti ft  h dot.  At  one 
pomt  X found  the  rocks  not  nyw. than  four 
fret  apart,  awl' that  blocks  of  stunk  tt'wihUng 
from  ^ngbt  in  the  narrow 

way,  like  the  Vvelbkuown  -Imulder  at  t h*> 
Flume,  in  t lit'  Fniiiccuha  MoiUitauift,  making 
a natural  and,  at  the  same  time,  piwtdy  aoch 
dental i<mf.  . . -V  Vv<; 

Among  the  other  gorges  in  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  is  mu?  known  a*  »bo  Swiss  Mill, 
iV-ovi  m admirable  view  is  Wl  of  the 

l^j^u  -The  hvitl  is  it  the  haA&  of  a va#*l 
round  biiL  fl.tider  the  *hade  r*l  d tfidatar  of 
pitsta.  ftud  looking  out  Upon  a *im*  bridge 
over  ii^tiviw;  sjfrrbigjbB- 

conies  a roar  hi  g torrent,  ami  tamhU^j  down 
hi  imposing  beauty. 

There  are  a mimbor  «f  ca^adts*  fn  the 
district,  the  most  noted  of  which  \h  the  Ani- 
se U but  they  do  not  slmwto  tufvaiulage  ilriB 
ing  the  summer,  owing  B>  the  scarcity  of 
vrat#iv  The  Oeriuav^  ckh  not  be  persuaded., 
however,  that  these  i'ldara^t^  ^e  hot  nonjw- 
rail#  in  their  way*  Talking  bn  this  subject 
to  a citizen  of  Magdeburg,  at  Sohandan,  one 
morn  big,  hud  telling  Mai  ho  w much  1 had 
ailruimf,  and  u)  w aysf^luiulldadmtre,  tMQitfb&r 
bach,  the  R^iehenbaelit  and  tine*  RhmeF'alla, 
be  insisted  on  my  visiting  with  hifn  a cas- 
cade that  eclipsed  aiiv  and  all  *>f  them;  . ] 

Familiar  as  1 am  with  the  ext-niv  ag;#!t  Mas 
of  the  German  mind  for  every  thing  Gorman, 
X accompanied  him  from  courtesy.  Hfe  tobk 
ole  to  a fall  1 had  seen  several  tinier  before, 
which  was  really  insigaiticunt.  It.  could  not 
W>vo  lieett  nu>r£  than  forty  ffeet  high  and 
seventy  brV>twi.  Th»  Slagdeburger  struck  on 
attitude once,,  and.  pointing  Ut  the  diintn- 
Utiy’b  exclaimed  '4i  Th«re#  | 

Tell  me  if  youbave  ever  any 
thing  approaching  tlmt  in  Bmtzerbind  V 
Whottj  is  yS6tlf  .mUeli-Twc’iettHl  Niagara  com- 1 
pared  U>  sublime  cataract !" 

X strove  to  restrain  inyscif,  but  1 conld 
nof  fur  ?oy  life  btlplangbiog,  at  which  my 
conipanioD  i'rowhe(l,aud  dedarc-.u  that  Aiuer- 


kiioa *a  otrrtio^ 


icans  holier od  no  comitry  worth  menticoing 

pibbpt  tbdr  btftb  l him  he  yvA* 

mi.Mtafecn,  and  t/mr  in  avoid  the. •Hippcarancc 
brf  iwmst'mg  I bad  not  nametl  any  falls  out 
i>f  SwitzcrlmuL 

'V  But  yioi  ifitimatA  by  yonr  maouet,n  bo 
added , h i bur  Niagara  is  almost  equal  to*  t bin 
Woiidcrful  caseadA.^ 

,;1  dob’t  do  iuiy  Xblug  of  t he  wrt,1*  vc<w 
my  reply*  d X Uat'b  no  objoctioti  to  this  fall 
—at  is  sfitpcitiiqus  tbv  Gcmmuy ; but  if  ail 
Anu'hran  slumld  construct  a mill-dam  at 
home  no  larger  than  this,  he  would  he  scut 
1o  piis<’n  foj  -vkdaiittg  the  law  of  iofpnml 
mi  pm  vcuieixt^^ 

The  Mi<g<ldmiger  glowonat  on  me,  but 
spoke  no  more.  ; Ifja  was  tod  tmid  for  uttci- 
ahee.  lie  thmed  aw  »y , and  w ui ked  d Ireei  ly 
back  to  Hchambvtu  revealing  his  sjqjpreswed 
wrath  in  evbry  Btridc  cd  his  agitafed  b\gs. 

To  return  to  the  neigh botboia)  of  the 
Bftstei.  there 

sltbw  in  the  di^tantMj  like  niiuamts,  ami  if 
one  were  axvak^ned  from  A muiffl  sleep  in 
the  vicinity  , Ur  might  turns  timiself  in  the 
Suburbs  'lit  CrirM&ntnuipte  tir  son»o  . A{li«r 
Mohammedan  city.  B btv 

fom  asceuding  fcn  the  tup  of  pufi  of  tbcse, 
tb  at  ,thv  leuat  wind  might  &lowtte»m  do  wi  »•  x 
and  yet,  a*  they  ha.vu  atixid  the  »tonus  id 
ages,  smdi  a firdbii.bBi?.r  i*  not  immbiVJVp. 
They  have  by  sliglu 

wm>dco  the  cbhsnis  ami 

archer,  and  fiy  ladders  w bore  the  *unxd h,  per- 

Thesn 

hdghtc  iii  -tltb  iM'hhBu  Ages  wm»  of  great 
service  to  robbers— i mofto  the  prcdb^iouals, 
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chivalry  ure  over!  For  manv  years  villains 
of  this  description  dwelt  in  the  Borg,  which 
was  demolished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  be- 
cause  the  resident  robbers  hail  nearly  en- 
grossed the  criminality  of  the  neighborhood. 

Sch&udan,  ft  tiny  town  in  a ravine  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  is,  from  its  cent  ral  po- 
sition, the  starting-point  and  rendezvous  of 
many  excursionists.  Its  situation  is  agree- 
able and  attractive,  the  fantastic  rocks  skirt- 
ing the  river,  and  the  erratic  elevations  pe- 
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if-  her  privacy — *kv  wr  &TwiuTitM. 

aiKtttfiiu#  la  ‘'V'..-'  / S ' ;,j}  > 

plain,  aud  j6al4  ami  ftnftirt  Tpr  j ^ flil^fctantcwm,  but  %ks#1bu  ?$  }i<ti  l'ar  rfc- 

three  until  I rushed  ths  b$*f*  of  th*  \ moved  from  it,  The:  emtgmm  petite  have 
Little  and  Great  W lut^hetgk  h^ttnr ] and  pictaiw  and 

w some  eighteen  Jt? itnu?  that  the  stronger  qiiiekiy  perceive*, 

doable  ftbto  Jwighf  tjb^ TOfinh^ihey  b&&r  about  with  lit#m  (i  liberal 
ion  ajr  .the  top,;  and • an ^xpiaor4Siikt^ itf&yi?  dtearfitiMm, • • wtriteik  begets  aitfni&biltty  And 
y>^^erf  vaI,Jo^  iis  return,  ThuGbatnan  language 

; .i^  aphken  tie rfc  With  yijvkh  purity,  llioiigk, 
i!*nge«L  The  protect  k unique— a marked  so  far  a*  I have  hmh  abk-  h>  judge,  hoot 
'••r&nMton.  from, almost  any  thing  usually  rep-  but  Saxons  wf!?  admit  it  - In  Goethe’s  time 
m&ataiis*  of  the  vagaries  of  native  torn;.  Weimar  mis  generaJiy  Hoknowteilged  to  he 
Tf :sseeiu«-  like  kimeilung  I Imve  o!fca  Beheld,  the  Teutonic/  Athens;  hut  now  every  town 
imi  whether  in  dream  or  wakefulness  l c&nj  of  anyw,etfr  comwhj nonce  claims  that  honor 
nob Pel).  Jli  .it) ite  entirety  various 

which  men  gh -.tar  to  wituo»»~-  j Sightseers  hud  active  employment  in 
FiugflT*  Cave  and  the  spontaneous  orchi-  Dresden  loir  a turtnight/and  those  anxious 
ieofdre  of  BUffa*  the  Gian IV  Cause vmy  tuid  m look:  heyornl  aurfaot^  tuny  Kpehd  a season 
the  rugged  couat  of  N%tbem Irel/intL  the  { with  pnvftu  Though  'many;  stranger?*  pass 
deserta  of  Egypt,  thfc  gigantic  Pynmiidb,  and  f the  win  tor  there,  the  summer  ie  lancii  Turn- 
Uin  wi tiding  Niki.  ,';  ugmmkk\  for  during  the  cold  months  th* 

if  I had  to  make  some  ope  dt  (the  German  keen  worth  wind  in  that  latitude  i>  ten  much 
capital#*  usy  permanent,  remdinipe,  I.  should  tbit,  January  and  Ffdiruury  ore  apt  to  he  ex** 
•select  Drdsderi.  It  is  ploasaiiita*  than  £i.*f~  tmmdy  frying ; and  then  yon  must  cither 
uich,  l*«s  sncreautite  than  Brenino..  inoixi.  in-  feme  mi  -door*  ov  bo  Ruitbcatod  vrithm 
termting  than  Ham  burg, less  ivustliiig  than  walls,  for  t»twe«3h‘  Warmth  oml  voutilatiop 
BerStn;  Tndya  lit^rary-atul  nil  art  control  the  connect  ion. 

it  ha& ^ boon  for  many  ycare  the  resort  and  i>r*Hiifm  is  said  to  have  bt*eu  originally  a 
residence  of  sttnleaut,  *avant«,  ami  ^holaxn.  se.ttJeiuewr  of  Wcndish  iiHhermcm  and  nearly 
By  no  means  coniiocrvittlly  or  indtwtriaUy  a thousand  of  'th^irii^c^uiauts  still  reside 
acfivoyfttid  fr^e  from  the  amjdiet^  atni  twiner  there.  It  becaind  a:  city yvery  etirly  in  the 
and  push  s»>  iitsepatahle  from  our  awn  c^dtty  I tMrtoon tb  centuiy  , Wa^  stwagly  fortiiicd  i«i 
try,  it  kppnais  to  thu  l^r  Americans  not  po#- ; the  sixtecrith.  and ^iumthgt  time  the  pmicec 
sesswl  by  thn  dcumn  of  jrlobjg  m ,j  of  Poland  ^nd  Buyot^v  owule  great  cf- 

tho  proper  plow  for  reefeattioa  and  repose,  forts  to  ernhoUwh  it  by  evory  ?«»- jaus  iti  their 
Albeit  the  citizens  of  Dresden  ure  not  many ! It  litis  had  of  iiec«S8it>r  the  usual 

— *>ue  hundred  emi  •mrmty  or  eighty  thou-  j historic  Tariff y of  lire,  famine,  pestllonee, 
aaml  Wdhld  ptQp$Ul$  include  them;  (dl—  it  is  and  war,  Which  hctettg  lia  much  to  the  pind 
a mystery,  to'  me.  how  they  live,  as.,  they  ul-  of  the  Old  World  citiee  m nuimfw,  measles. 
waY>j  appear  tc;  huvc  Umsuto,  and  t*>  he  nnr*re  hooping-cough,  and  cliieken-  pox  belong  to 
in  vntclh^tual  than  practical  put*  the  r6ar«*g«^rd  of  each  'g*>Tierafit<n. 
suits,  A«-a  conirnunuy  they  are  remarkably  The  past  wminda.  ef  the  capital  have  left 
Intel ) i gm> t And  poUte,  arid  their  taste  in  re-  few  percept, ildo  scars.  1 1 bears  fe-day  the 
tfpeot  to  the  hrie.  arts,  is  much  ubova  tJw;  av-  marks  of  an  old  and  complete  cirUrxatimb 
erage  of  what  I ha  ve  fhmu!  fa  most  GerrqiiO  aiMl  its  pdsitiou;  fa,  a fertile  yaltey  dwpt/nl 
tuvf  ns.  The  Teutouic  face  in  not  (iuidi.et«?d  to  w ine-gi^t^iW(t;he  wine  is  as  hail  as  agy 


The  Teutouic  race  is  not  Mdioted  i to  w ine-gi^t^ing  (the  vine  is  ashinl  jfei  aoj 
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one  can  desire),  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  promenades,  is  naturally  inviting.  Sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  it  is  divided 
thereby  into  the  Old  Town  (Altstadt),  with 
its  suburbs,  Pirua,  See,  Wilsdruf,  and  Fried- 
richstadt,  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  New 
Town  (Neustadt)  on  the  right.  The  streets 
of  the  Old  Town  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
narrow  and  dingy,  and  made  to  seem  more 
so  by  the  height  of  the  buildings ; but  this 
is  more  interesting  than  the  New  Town,  not- 
withstanding the  streets  and  houses  there 
are  broader  and  more  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. The  two  quarters  are  connected  by 
bridges,  one  of  which,  entirely  of  stone,  has 
sixteen  arches,  and  is  regarded  as  the  finest 
in  Germany.  Jean  Paul  Richter  called  it 
Dresden’s  triumphal  arch ; and  for  a stranger 
not  to  admire  it  is  considered  an  evidence  of 
want  of  taste.  During  the  civil  discords  of 
1836  and  1849  some  of  the  severest  fighting 
took  place  on  the  bridge,  which  has,  in  con- 
sequence, become  endeared  by  association  to 
the  popular  heart.  The  means  for  building 
it  were  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  the  sale  of 
papal  dispensations  for  eating  meat  during 
Lent.  The  structure  is  very  strong,  as  it 
needs  to  be,  since  at  the  breaking  up  of 
winter  the  river  often  rises  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet  in  twenty -four  hours,  and 
sweeps  down  great  cakes  of  ice.  The  other 
bridge,  named  after  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
crossed  by  the  railway  to  Prague. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  city, 
including  military  and  medical  academies, 
number  over  a hundred — among  them  schools 
for  the  poor,  a ragged-9chool,  and  a mission- 
ary school  for  the  benefit  of  little  waifs  and 
wanderers.  Charitable  associations  are  also 
numerous,  and  the  capital  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  a centre  of  benevolence  and  humanity  as 
well  as  literature  and  art.  Many  celebrated 
Germans  have  resided  in  and  been  identified 
with  Dresden.  Tieck,  the  romancist  and 
translator  of  Shakspeare,  lived  there ; so  did 
Tiedge,  the  poet,  and  his  remarkable  friend 
Elisa  von  der  Recke ; the  artists  Retzsch  and 
Vogel ; there  Adelung  and  Frederick  Sclilegel 
are  buried ; while  bards,  painters,  authors, 
and  scientists  on  the  Elbe  have  drawn,  and 
still  draw,  about  them  throngs  of  admirers 
and  friends.  In  a small  summer-house  in  the 
suburbs  Schiller  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
Don  Carlos;  Korner,  the  soldier- poet,  was 
born  in  the  town ; near  the  outlying  village 
of  Hosterwitz  Weber  composed  Oberon  and 
Der  Freischiitz ; and  indeed  one  can  hardly 
go  any  where  in  or  beyond  the  city  without 
stepping  upon  classic  ground.  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  the  citizens  are  unmindful  of 
the  antecedents  and  importance  of  Dresden. 
They  deem  themselves  of  the  elect,  and  re- 
gard their  capital  as  the  brain  and  soul  of 
Germauy. 

Many  of  the  churches,  especially  the  Frau- 
enkirche,  the  Sophienkirche,  and  the  Syna- 


gogue, are  handsome.  The  first  (Protestant) 
is  of  solid  stone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
dome,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  during  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  strove  in  vain  to  batter 
it  down.  The  second  church  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  music, 
the  director  of  the  opera  usually  leading  the 
choir,  which  is  a special  attraction  to  the 
Dresdeuers  as  well  as  to  strangers. 

The  Saxons  claim  to  have  a more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  music  than  any  of  their 
fellow-Germaus ; and  there  was  a time  in 
the  little  kingdom,  it  is  said,  when  any  in- 
strumentalist who  played  incorrectly  in  pub- 
lic was  subject  to  tine  and  imprisonment. 
Their  tuneful  temper  is  such  that  not  a few 
of  them  must  regret  that  this  penalty  is  no 
longer  in  force.  A Leipziger  once  told  me 
that  a man  may  entertain  what  opinion  he 
chooses  of  the  Bible — may  reject  it,  indeed, 
altogether — aud  yet  be  a Christiau,  but  that 
Christianity  is  impossible  to  any  soul  in- 
capable of  comprehending  Gltick  and  Bee- 
thoven. 

The  royal  palace  opposite  the  arched 
bridge  is  at  once  ancient  and  awkward.  Its 
interior  is  decorated  in  the  showy  and  taw- 
dry manner  common  to  princely  residences, 
and  the  rooms  of  state,  during  the  absence 
of  the  court,  are  shown  to  persons  curious  to 
see  how  uncomfortably  crowned  creatures 
live.  A palace  is  usually  considered  to  be 
a magnificent  and  luxurious  house ; but  the 
palaces  in  the  other  hemisphere,  costly  as  they 
are,  are  far  from  luxurious.  Of  the  scores  I 
have  wandered  through  hardly  one  is  pleas- 
ant or  desirable  as  a permanent  abode. 
Sumptuous  in  seeming,  they  are  cheerless 
and  inconvenient  in  fact.  One  of  the  first 
disillusions  which  an  American  experiences 
abroad  is  in  regard  to  these  tinseled  tem- 
ples. He  finds  them  inferior  in  most  respects 
to  the  homes  of  the  prosperous  in  his  own 
country. 

King  John  of  Saxony  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  late  General  Robert  Anderson, 
is  extremely  literary,  and  has  made  a trans- 
lation of  the  Divina  Comedia , which  some 
Saxons  praise,  and  none  of  them  read.  As 
a monarch,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  held 
in  very  high  regard  by  his  subjects,  though 
ho  is  accounted  a well-disposed  and  harm- 
less old  man.  His  chief  weakness,  inde- 
pendent of  his  want  of  positive  character,  is 
reputed  to  be  authorship.  He  would  rather 
be  a great  poet  than  a great  king,  and,  un- 
fortunately, he  can  not  be  either.  He  has 
the  literary  infirmity  of  Prussia’s  second 
Frederick;  but  there  the  likeness  ends.  John 
spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time  over  his 
books  and  verses,  and  is  thought  to  have  a 
secret  conviction  that  he  will  yet  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  eminent  bards  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  sole  allurement  of  the  palace  is  the 
Green  Vaults  (GrtineGewolbe)  in  the  lower 
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tomb  of  Maximilian  I;  iu  the  Hoffcifriio  at. 

ItinrtMkk.:'  - of  th*.  nre 

aseri  fed  to  M Wet?h t Wirer,  tlumgb  they  anV 
far  rtgiovyiied  bntU*--pi*e*? 

i i)  t Ju?  MbkmL  A Mitgdnic :p”  by 

Ibh&lmgyy,  tlm$A*a>o  Cellud in  said  to  bo 

the  largest  ermine  I extant*  / y . , • * 

Ambiig  tl>£  rfktfU\iliy  cut  figy  re*  Of 
amVivoj ;y  in  the  oliarnberareminierou^ 

droll  eariimturOa  mdicodiig  the 
mitt*  ed.  the  German  fiulnUv  There  arc  di- 
niioutive  eMgjt(?#''i\f  vum  and amtnaUi  nta/lo 
from  large  pearla  inputted  to  have  been 
fohnd  iu  the  river  Kb*tm\ 

Ou‘t  might  yu]*pos».  them  to  be  part  of  the 
m i hi  on  l Sibd  ttnijtm  irooHurOv  if  dna  did  not 
km>  vs  ffci.ro  the  lroiTbKpddtlu  ug  opie  t hat 
the  g<dd  and  gwna  werAbumd  in  the 

Kbit} At  dial  that  #<&'  **>&!&' pot*  without  the 
aid  of  gujK'rikiOiii>  imchAhtmeuf,  have  gotten 
into  thfe  BU;te?x ; ft  pt  aii  ibsign ilknu  t stream 
at  best.  ami  if  it.  hedd/s  many  mojfc  nuhh 
yxdttds^  It  would  benefit  Sa&on  y by  dry- 
ing. up.  ' “ • . v - ' 

in  the  saaitf  ayvarintoTit  i$  k*ne&i  of  a 
court  dwarf  «f  dne  of  r)re  Spanish  kings, 
formed  of  a pearl  pf  the  aVfcdhf M hen's  egg, 
au*I  Jewels  ami  trinkets  on  which  as  much  • dred  and  sixty  carats,  which  could  be  sold, 
inooey-  as  iugennity  roust,  have  been  ex-  J I have  heard,  for  half  a aiillicm  of  dollar*. 
peud»*<I.  | So  numerous  avo  the  splendid  diamond* 
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rut  avttOHu. 
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ed  the  city,  rained 
shot  and  shell  upon 
its  c htircbes  and 
public  edifices,  bnt 
spared  the  sanctu- 
ary of  art.  Enter- 
ing the  town  as  a 
conqueror,  and  dic- 
tating the  most  hu- 
miliating terras  to 
the  conquered,  to 
asked  permission  of 
the  captive  elec- 
tress  to  visit  the  no- 
ble gallery.  Napo- 
leon revered  it  too, 
and,  for  a wonder, 
restrained  himself 
from  sending  any 
of  its  paintings  to 
Paris. 

The  “ Sistine  Madonna”  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  jewel  of  the  collection.  It  was  done 
by  Raphael  only  a few  years  before  his 
death,  and  is  thought  by  nmoy  to  be  his 
masterpiece.  Innumerable  copies  and  en- 
gravings have  made  it  so  familiar  to  both 
hemispheres  that  description  or  extended 
criticism  would  be  superfluous. 

The  most  famous  of  a uumber  of  excellent 
Correggios  is  14  La  Notts,”  representing  the 
child-Christ  in  the  manger,  and  the  super- 
natural light  flashing  from  its  form  upon  the 
entranced  face  of  the  Virgin,  bending  uu- 
dazzled  over  the  infant,  while  another  wom- 
an veils  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  The  effect 
and  contrast  of  the  light  ami  shade  are  con- 
summate. The  “Reading  Magdalen”  is  an- 
other of  Coneggir/s  most  distinguished 
works.  The  coloring  and  softness  of  out- 
line of  the  recumbent  figure  are  matchless, 
though  the  figure  itself  is  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  heaviness,  and  it  is  not  without  a 
tincture  of  grossuess. 

The  younger  Holbein’s  “Mary”  is  ranked 
as  his  ablest  production,  and  by  mauy  as  the 
second  picture  in  the  gallery.  It  portrays 
the  family  of  Jacob  Meyer,  burgomaster  of 
Basle,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin.  Meyer  is 
excellently  done,  and  every  detail  of  the 
picture  is  finished  to  the  faintest  degree; 
but  Mary  has  a hard,  wooden,  insipid  face, 
much  like  the  counterpart  of  a Nuremberg 

pi 

Titian's  “Tribute  Money,”  “Reclining 
Venus,”  his  “Mistress,”  and  one  or  two  oth- 
ers of  his  richly  colored  paintings  are  there. 
Paolo  Veronese,  GloUo  Romano,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Annibal  Caracei,  Caravaggio,  and 
other  eminent  Italians  are  also  represented, 
as  well  its  Donw,  Diirer,  Teniers,  Ostade,  Paul 
Potter,  aud  other  of  the  great  Dutch  and 
Flemish  artists,  the  study  of  whose  works 
binds  one  long  and  lovingly  to  Dresden. 

The  Z winger — the  name  was  applied  to  a 
structure  erected  one  bundled  and  fifty  years 


T1LB  ZWIHOKK,  liftUSDEN. 

ago,  and  designed  merely  as  the  fore-court 
to  a new  palace  never  carried  further — is  an 
in  closure  surrounded  by  buildings  used  as 
a historical  museum,  a museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a cabinet  of  drawings.  The 
first  contains  a great  store  of  old  armor  and 
martial  weapons,  almost  equal  to  the  Ain- 
bras  collection  in  Vienna,  and  entirely  eclips- 
ing that  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  has  nu- 
merous minerals,  fossils,  engravings,  and  one 
of  the  com  pie  cost  collections  of  copper-plates 
in  Europe— from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
Century  to  the  present  day.  There  are  said 
to  be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand engravings,  from  the  earliest  masters 
down  to  contemporaneous  artists,  and  three 
hundred  extremely  interesting  life  portraits, 
by  Vogel,  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of 
the  time. 

The  Terrace  of  Briihl,  named  after  the 
obsequious  minister  of  Augustus  II. — he  was 
sometimes  called  Augustus  I. — is  approached 
by  a grand  flight  of  steps,  and  running  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Elbe,  commands  a 
charming  view,  and  is  the  favorite  city  prom- 
enade. The  Palace  of  Briihl.  once  belonging 
to  the  minister,  and  afterward  occupied  by 
Napoleon,  has  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
Dowager  - Queen  Marie.  It  contains  very 
little  of  interest  beyond  a series  of  admirable 
views  of  Dresden  and  its  vicinity.  On  the 
terrace  are  cafes  and  restaur ants,  where 
capital  concerts  are  given  almost  every 
evening.  The  citizens  flock  to  the  enter- 
tainments, of  course;  and  while  their  ear 
takes  in  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner, 
their  mouth  takes  in  liberal  quantities  of 
the  substantial  provender  which  the  rapid 
digestion  of  Germany  so  regularly  and  re- 
peatedly requires.  The  open-air  concerts  iu 
summer  are  delightful.  The  elevated  posi- 
tion of  the  terrace  furnishes  broad  prospects 
of  the  winding  river;  and  he  who  can  not  en- 
joy the  melodious  least  in  the  soft  evening, 
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with  .pleasant  fttfktr  walk*  ii:*tt-vn8j»^r«cdv 
i&iwt  -&tttui£$  r<i  the  key  of  wnmom  &ml 
ittfc&teo&ial  pJeasura.  v,  ;)? ' .■  V 
/The  Japan im*'  Pidacuv  In 
kuUib  by  Augiwfnfj  0,  fef  a iwjmflior  r^i- 
4»jpc^t  now  serves  'as  a uipfeeturii.  A njpistgs, 
from  all  accounts,  did  iilmo*t  .ivvuv'  thing 
Worth  doing,  and  a grvuf  deal  very  on- 
worthy,  in  tedefi.  lie  w 
what  Angela  is  to  Boufe  dnd  St. 

Patrick  k«  Dublin*  But  fur  him  fin:  Stt&un 
capua).  would  have;  been,  to  speak  algebra 
irtdly,  an  unknown  quaiifityv  liu  irui^r 
he*t*  u fellow  of  vast  }>ejtbrojanc4>.  Ho  is  to- 
j.fnrtrd  tobary  hehl  a trumpeter  in  full  amor 
in  his  palm,  to  bav»  twisted  ati  Iron  stair  bal- 
uster into  a rope,  and  to  liuvfe  wooed  bashful 
htaidenshy  offvTmg  them  purges  of  gold  Wit& 
one  band  atnl  breaking  With  the 

other,  lean  u udeyat  and  the  luibionce  «>.f  Vuc 
precious  me  la  1 on  the:  feminine  bean,  hut  the 
exHc i effect  of  the  fracture  of  ftiyr^koes  on 
^ brink womanhood  dotfva  reckoning.  The 
lusty  monarch  doubtless  iuiooifed  to  cun  v idee 
tl^e  diuiisels  he.  \va*  enamored  Of,  f lint  mon^y 

stM.  might  arc  iro.vsbrikfe,  rmfeU  jyjeeiiiig 

t he  ^eutmieniUl  notion  of  t»day  t hat  worth . 
and  devotion  will  beguile  aav  Eye  from  her 
Uitul 

At  any  rate,  Augustus  erects!  the  palace, 
The  ttini(|uUW  aiid  library  (fconm  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  mol  three  f,h  otigarjd 
man  u scripts)  are  tun  eh  the  same  as  may  hr 
foiinil  elsewhere  1 hut  the  coiJedtfeti  of  pgr* 
eefom  f Fvndluh  Azmmfe/o/h  -tilling  eight  ecu 
'.  ' ■ - r,"\  ■ ',.  .. 


Udarxaie.fttVs  and  v>ni bracing  nearly  seventy 
I housaud  pieces,  tS  rare  and  interesting.  It 
includes  the  finfeSl  prod  net  ions  of  Chinese. 
Jnpunese,  Italian,  and  Sevres  ware,  as  w-efl 
a * that  of  Sait ou  muoiifuettue  from  the  exuii- 
eSt  period,  The  tirst.  putxnlam  in  Europe  is 
reputed  to  ‘have  been  mode  by  Pottclicr  the 
afelicnmC  while  ip  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher’# atone,  *hd  the  spwrhiioa* — they  *te 
of  a reddish-brown  hue,  incapable  of  imita- 
tion— are  still  preserved  there.  There  are 
animals  of  v^rioUb  kirids,  grotv«<j  nos,  copies 
of  aiitu|iic«t  htisU,  hooquete  of  tio-wers,  aod 
'oonuth***  designs  'oti nciVDjporalile  ftneue&s 
and  finish.  Uuo  of  the  most  remark«vble  is 
a bust  iu  seruh  vdrtj  bed  porcelain,  of  i h&  Em- 
press  of  Ru^ia/wifh  n lace  yell  t brown  over 
her  bead.  So  ex^ul^itefv  fe  l*  done  jh&t  &.r, 
firs t l , •tmri'/ii  .'hi^Tbeoiv  % 

that  the  ia^w  aS  ireuhll^'* 

such  .Mm  fht*  and  hhry 

ipiafify  bf  thtf  The  Kdlc^'th>b  cap  not 

Uc  »Uwribi;d  in  any  ordinary  is  b»o  ii  i-, 
wtmderO/l  ami  mmiuirahfe  to  bohnht 
The  e4ded»f abwi  pot nelhin  of  bisarw 

the  lduuu  of,  though  it  U*  nut  nuede  in.Dre^r 
don,  bat  Af  the  O»'vi*of  MriHKirtsoiL  the  GHu^ 
tifrven  mihSt  belbw  the  capitnl.  , Hoy  to  gu 
there  Is  a palpable  neglect  of  the  nsitrmt^ 
Ohligatimu  Ttw  porcelain  muouhadory  is 
in  tlic  Ol(10aBl  hy  ^nice  |hd  re^nh.tir^  of  thb 
Saion  prirumM.  ; it-  ie >rt  impi^ing  editiee, 
uiid,  from  its  lofty'  pd^iticUi  un  the  bank  of 
the  riiror,  Inok^  yc.n»?»i'kffbly  pi  u{ h i^(ue  ot  a 
ilitetancOj  ami  tuit  irtiKjb  leos  so  on  clore  in- 
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else  w hen*,  <v>-  itft  ex*-- 
iu‘tiy  the  Hiifue  ni% 
to  hi  t Ami  the mxuo 
wotktnwvlm^e  fail- 
ed Again 

Tlwm  xsm  Aliya y# 
(urtmihwg  Inefchig 
— *»otin>t)i  i t. 

hidlhtmbUs  hut  ftjtil  l 
something*  W both- 
er, It  in  that  the  ur- 
tmahiMiye  aAtuirtem- 

oi J t<»  51  foiiV 

rib*  aiul  to 

subtle  mho  cocos  n£ 

surrounding,  which 
t be y iean  not  e b angA 
tv  it  h on  t dot  t i mtitit 
to  tltts  product  o£ 
their  bauds,  is  an 
open  question  ; hut 
that  skilled  labor.  Jiot  infrequently  follows 
the  mine  mysterious  \&\v  gnvoxhtiig  the  re- 
moral  of  plants  Into.  beep  Vlmiyti  by  refuted 
expert  meat#;  Tbe  mami  factuveo?  porcelain 
has  been  for  generations  fhu  ;f 
industry  of  rim.  rodghbm  hood  *0  iqe.wleT), 
and  it  is  lik*d£  to eowliiiwe  »o  fai genAraihrus 
to  vmm. : • '/  >;',  : . -i ,i\'.  } / - *•  .'•• 

The  gardens  and  pwidotiiuleg,  as  X have 
already  said,  are  many  ami  pleasant  in  arid 
about  the  capital.  Tittle  ni  tlnv  Japanese 
Palace*  extending  down  to  f lie  Elbe,  and 
yielding  a tine  propped  of  the  arched  bridge 
am!  the  principal  buildings  of  the  towi?,  <uo 
open  tt>  the  pub  lie,  and  deheneiliy  gopiduf. 
In  the  outskirts,  on  the  w‘4*y  to  Pima,  the 
large  park  known  as  the.  Urtme  Uariety  is 
a favorite  resort  in  summer,  and  concerts; 
da ucos,  and  merry-makings  are  the  order  of 
theseriaom  ; 

Half  a mile  from  the  park,  m the  midst  of 
the:  fields  and  slopes,  whqre  hard  fightihg 
preceded  the  retreat  of  the  JPtCpeh  to  Leipzig 
at-  the  great  Battle  of  the  Nuriouy  {YSiker- 
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spt^t  jdrsV  Jt6  appearance  is  a^iefqrt  by  the 
Cathedral  bard  by.  n biuid^mo  Gothic  strac- 
lute  svltt]!  ^ gfHoefui  bp^^iif^nrk  spire. 

The  vat  ih  thou  which  the  poycel&io  is 
muOo  :\U  Pbt a* nod  from  Ann.  no  iwaigmiicaut 
Tillage  twelve  mil es  from  ft w i e k a u . The 
process  of  prepinitig:  aud  baking  the  clay  is 
slow,  difheuli,  nod  complicated.  The  mix- 
ture, iir  biscuit,  is  imposed  prtpcvpally  of 
kaolin  and  ground  feldspar.  The  materials 
are  retimed  to  very  tine  powder,  raid  stirred 
together  with  wat^riit 
w ater  being  pressed  out  through  linen  bags, 
•^paraded  by  filtration  or  methods, 

'When  the  biscuit ikbiyThe  doh^etosey  of 
ddngb,  it  js  thiuoughly  workwl  wer  by 
beaf  iog,  knoJidiiigVoml  freiuti)rg,  and  is  tben 
put  u w ay  um is t for  a year  or  mojre  td  titito 

go  the  imrqldtog  priA?^»,  which  increases 

its  plnstii'ity.  The  b/dder  kioiis  of  porce- 
htin  are  Ihmod  in  mo  a ide  of  gypsum,  , arid 
the  nicest  skill  and  care  are  ue^led  ip 
fttsbioh  the  vessels,  as  well  us  in  the  glar- 
ing am!  baking.  A good  deal  of  this  ware  is 
ujiavpidaldyspoilt*)^ 

SUCh  precise  hand- 
:liug  does  it  require  5 
hint  rLVr  artisan^  ew~ 

•ployed,  in  iM  thdpiji- 
hieium  Ifcuve,  .-fold: 
ycorn  of  training 

b*\*p : idherifod'llidir 
trade,  •Asds'fcbe  oAse  :$+.■:■■ -^h-\  ?1| 
with  the'  HruHSels 

sterilaui  ilhimphd- 
mtuy&< : Tt  & Maid 
that/’  The  ./  toceeL 
leneo  at  pornvhmi 
depends  op  loealL 
ty  and  oitnohphcre;  i 

that  nitoep.us  # 
fiu'ts  toiumiufartmv: 
the  L>p/eden  china 


■ 
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schlacht),  is  the  monument  to  Moreau — a 
large  square  block  of  granite,  surmounted  by 
a helmet,  marking  the  spot  where  the  intrepid 
general  received  his  mortal  wound.  His  legs, 
cut  off  by  a cannon-ball,  were  buried  there, 
but  his  body  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  order  of  his  bosom-friend,  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.,  by  whose  side  he  fell. 


All  the  gardens  and  promenades  in  and 
near  the  capital  are  thronged  on  holidays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  Dresdeners  make  the 
most  of  leisure  aud  pleasure.  They  chase 
the  circling  hours  with  nimble  feet;  they 
revel  in  the  sunshine  like  bees  and  butter- 
flies ; they  cast  themselves  on  every  ripple  of 
gladness,  and  imagine  it  a great  wave  of  joy. 


MARCH. 

“ March.  Its  tree,  Juniper.  Its  stone,  Blood-stone.  Its  motto,  Courage  and  strength  in  times  of 
danger.’  Old  Saying . 

In  the  gray  dawning  across  the  white  lake, 

Where  the  ice-hummocks  in  frozen  waves  break, 

’Mid  the  glittering  spears  of  the  far  Northern  Lights, 

Like  a cavalry  escort  of  steel-coated  knights, 

Spanning  the  winter’s  cold  gulf  with  an  arch, 

Over  it,  rampant,  rides  in  the  wild  March. 

Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  in, 

Into  the  world  with  a stir  and  a din, 

The  north  wind,  the  east  wind,  and  west  wind  together, 

Inbringing,  inbringing  the  March’s  wild  weather. 

Hear  his  rough  chant  as  he  dashes  along: 

“Ho,  ye  March  children,  come  list  to  my  song! 

A bold  outlaw  am  I both  to  do  and  to  dare, 

And  I fear  not  old  Earth  nor  the  Powers  of  the  Air; 

Winter’s  a dotard,  and  Summer’s  a prude, 

But  Spring  loves  me  well,  although  I am  rude. 

Faltering,  lingering,  listening  Spring — 

Blushing  she  waits  for  the  clang  and  the  ring 
Of  my  swift  horse’s  hoofs;  then  forward  she  presses, 

Repelling,  returning,  my  boist’rous  caresses. 

“The  winds  are  unbound  and  loose  in  the  sky, 

Rioting,  frolicking,  madly  on  high : 

Are  ye  able  to  cope  with  the  North  Wind’s  strong  arm  f 
Welcome  boldly  his  fierce  grasp;  ’twill  do  ye  no  harm. 

He  knows  the  children  of  March  are  my  own, 

Sealed  with  my  signet  of  magic  blood-stone. 

Blood-stone,  red  blood-stone,  green  dark  and  red  light — 

Blood  is  for  ardor  and  stone  is  for  might; 

And  the  watch-word  borne  on  by  West  Wind,  the  ranger 
Is,  i Courage  and  strength  in  the  moment  of  danger.’ 

“Children  of  March,  are  ye  strong,  are  ye  strong? 

Shame  not  the  flag  the  West  Wind  bears  along; 

O ye  men  of  the  March!  be  ye  firm  as  the  steel; 

O ye  women  of  March ! be  ye  loyal  and  leal — 

Strong  in  your  loving  and  strong  in  your  hate, 

Constant,  like  juniper,  early  and  late. 

Juniper,  juniper,  juniper  green, 

Berries  of  blue  set  in  glittering  sheen, 

In  the  winter’s  cold  snow,  in  summer’s  hot  splendor, 

Unchanging,  unchauging,  thou  heart  true  and  tender!” 

Singing  of  juniper,  forward  he  whirled, 

Galloping,  galloping  on  through  the  world ; 

And  when,  shivering,  waking,  the  dull  Day  gazed  out 
From  her  tower  in  the  gray  clouds,  Bhe  heard  but  the  shout 
Of  the  riotous  winds  as  they  followed  in  glee, 

On,  on  to  the  wooing  in  mad  revelry. 

Wooing,  the  wooing,  the  wooing  of  Spring — 

Here’s  a bold  wooing  that  makes  the  woods  ring, 

And  thrills  the  leaf  buds,  though  with  snow  overladen, 

As  March,  the  wild  outlaw,  bears  off  the  Spring  maiden. 
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Nero  when  he  bought 
him. 

! “Ye  see,  Guinea’s  a 

big  place.  Niggers 
dero  allers  a-fighti»\ 
Dey  ketch  one  anoth- 
er, and  sells  ’em  to  do 
ships  for  gnus  and 
L ■.£  , powder,  beads,  chock 

and  calico,  and  red 
■•X  flannel  — do  French 

groat  for  rod  flannel 
— wwl  dftt’a  ile  reason 
90  JWtttiy’s  come  iu  dis 
country.  Dey  used  to 
Bn^jjra  X xl  • come  in  ship -loads, 
HH  ' /$V;  ' like  de  Irish  do  now, 

, till  oh*  Tyson"  — he 

was  a Quaker,  mind 
•Xx  ye,  and  did  a heap  for 

'•  r colored  people — till 

he  said  do IV  should 
||8 . never  no  mom  come 
< here.  Dat  was  after 
XX'V-  fte  heS'diitionary  war. 

: - vygy  When  he  died  all  de 

BB  niggers  went  to  da 

8BB|  raSMpr  burial.  Ole  mist uss 

Wftl said  bo  was  de  nig* 
H|Pl  jK'  gers’  god. 

“In  Guinea — ’spoors 
it’s  like  Californy  is 
now  — dey  digs  gold 
all  day,  and  when  dey 
finds  a big  lump — so 
de  Guinea  niggers  told  me — dey  go  home 
and  kill  a chicken  or  a gout,  and  puts  de 
blood  on  de  lump  of  gold.  Dot’s  deir  way 
of  giving  God  thanks.  Den  dny  makes  rings 
and  bracelets  of  it.  Minister  bought  ten 
head  — some  from  Mandiogo,  some  from 
Soso;  Father  Jack  and  Sampson  come  from 
Missinygworigea — dat’s  another  place.  Fa* 
ragratter,  Vando,  and  Goombo  was  Gonah 
women. 

“ My  own  father  was  Guinea  man.  I’m 
good  breed,  caise  I’m  de  royal  blood;  tell 
yon  for  why  — grandfather  was  de  king’s 
sou;  he  come  from  de  Wombo  country; 
dat’s  what  dey  called  it.  It  was  a Gonah 
rnau  taught  me  dis  Guinea  talk  ; 

* Wullah,  wuUfih,  wuttoongah, 

Sc  bungah  looyah, 

Cooi&ii  inooten  leiuba, 

Hooden  roafna  singa.’ 

I don’t  know  what  it  means,  but  ef  Fd 
kep  in  de  sperit  of  it  dew  I might -’e  learnt. 
Worst  of  it  is,  I never  could  learn  to  read. 
Y#e  see,  I was  young,  and  so  foolish ! Dere 
was  a lady  wrote  to  ole  maaster  to  know  if 


AUNT  EVE  was  a superannuated  n egress, 
whose  daily  perambulations  brought 
her  to  the  kitchens  of  many  families  in  Bal- 
timore whose  sires  she  had  known  in  their 
childhood,  and  whom  she  hail  long  outlived. 
The  rec  ipient  of  unconsidered  trifles,  she  ac- 
knowledged these  favors  by  tin*  performance 
of  small  services,  w hich  rendered  her  wel- 
come to  the  domestics  of  the  households, 
among  whom  she  was  a historical  oracle. 
As  a link  between  the  past  and  the  present, 
let  her  speak  for  herself  as  she  sits  sipping 
her  morning  coffee  by  the  fireside : 

“ Your  sar van t.  Sir.  Bow’s  you  and  your 
w ife,  and  all  de  children,  maaster  t I hopes 
you’re  all  well-  Bless  de  Lord ! Fin  broke, 
sonny— poor  a snake ; pick  up  a bone  here 
to-day  and  dere  to-morrow. 

“ Near  as  I can  come,  I’m  a hundred  and 
four  year  old.  I was  born  and  bred  Tore 
Washington’s  war  here  in  Baltimore,  near 
Honsha-w’s  church,  in  Sharp  Street.  My  ole 
maoster’s  been  dead  fifty  year,  but  I can 
’member  very  well  , for  all  dot.  Ole  in  {lus- 
ters father  was  English  captain;  ole  mis- 
tuss’s  lather  was  sea-captain  too.  My  own 
father  was  a Guinea  man.  Lordeer  was  my 
father’s  name,  but  maaster  changed  it  to 


* Nathan  Tyson,  an  eminent  philanthropist  and 
early  abolitionist. 
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Hall,  where  &ey had  huH*  awd  <hu\vin\  I 
8tanrlBi^  y^tY  if  dey  baiti’fc  fora 
if  do  mi,  l coii'id.  Miotr  ye  where  it  in 
Lii^rty  Street,  though  1 ain’t  tfae 

£ye  uow.1’  . vV'-v  • : • ' ; 


jwgrtftw 


r*vmj  wm)n  *ni>  watf.r.” 


5pjpA» 


wp*  ' *mbw 
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England,  dere  was  great  rejoicin’  and  feast- 
in’ over  it.  Dey  brought  de  elegantest  En- 
glish goods.  Town’s  monsns  lull  o’  goods 
now,  maaster!  Ef  de  British  was  to  come 
dey’d  ruin  many  a one,  but  dey  wouldn’t 
ruin  me,  for  I ain’t  got  any!  De  ships 
brought  a great  many  English  sarvants  to 
be  sold  here : six-year,  seven-year  sarvants. 
But  when  dey  worked  deir  time  out  dey  had 
to  go  free,  and  ye  was  obleeged  to  give  ’em  a 
gun,  a good  suit  of  clothes,  and  a mattock.” 

Besides  negroes,  there  was  another  species 
of  servant  in  the  colony  of  Maryland,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  is  made,  and  who 
in  time  became  a large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. White  emigrants,  who  were  unable 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  a voyage  to  the  New 
World,  or  to  maintain  themselves  upon  their 
arrival,  bound  themselves  to  serve  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  any  one  who  would 
advance  them  the  necessary  funds.  In  time 
this  grew  to  a considerable  trade.  The  in- 
dentures were  made  to  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  or  some  other  person,  and  upon  their 
arrival  in  the  colony  their  unexpired  time 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  whom  their 
indentures  were  then  transferred.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  colony  they  were  called 
indented  apprentices ; afterward  the  general 
term  of  redemptioners  was  applied  to  them. 
These,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service,  became  useful  citizens,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  franchises  as  their  more  fortunate 
masters. 

“ Ye  know,  the  laws  must  ’a  been  good  for 
somethin’  then ! Never  had  sich  laws  sence 
old  Sam  Chase  and  lawyer  M'Mechin  and 
Martin.  Dey  daasent  strike  a gentleman’s 
sarvant  den  but  dey  had  to  go  to  de  court 
and  answer  for  it!  If  ye  was  right,  dey’d 
see  ye  righted!  Since  dey  took  de  beg- 
gars up,  and  druv  de  gentlemen  off  de 
streets,  de  laws  ain’t  been  worth  a chaw 
tobacker ! Now  dose  shoe-makers  and  bri- 
dle-makers has  de  upper  hand  — it’s  jest 
played  de  old  boy  and  Tom  Walker. 

“ Den  dere  was  allers  somethiu’  lively  in 
town.  De  Indians  dey  was  a straight,  prop- 
er people  — a very  neat,  genteel  people; 
dey  come  in  every  fall  from  de  back  places  • 
with  buckskin,  moccasins,  baskets,  and  so 
forth,  and  tomahawks  and  scalpin’-knives 
too.  Dey  used  to  be  all  over  dis  settle- 
ment once.  Many  a time  I’ve  been  hoein’ 
corn,  and  I find  arrow-heads  and  stone  pots ; 
dey  fit  with  one  and  dey  cooked  in  t’other. 
Now  dey’re  all  gone : I hope  de  Lord  ’ll  take 
care  of  me ! 

“ Dere  was  a fine  den  on  tea.  Once  mis- 
tuss  seen  a man  cornin’,  and  she  took  de 
caddy  off  de  table  and  hid  it  under  her 
gown  tail.  Den  dere  was  a man  used  to 
come  along  every  now  and  den  and  take  a 
list  of  all  de  silver  and  every  thing  of  de 
nigger  kind ; ye  paid  so  much  for  it — if  ye 
let  him  see  it.” 


If  the  tea-party  at  Boston  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  renown,  the  tea-burning  at  An- 
napolis, open  and  undisguised,  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

In  August,  1774,  the  brigantine  Mary  and 
Jane , Captain  George  Chapman,  master,  ar- 
rived in  St.  Mary’s  River  with  several  pack- 
ages of  tea  on  board  consigned  to  merchants 
in  Georgetown  and  Bladensburg.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  Charles  County  imme- 
diately summoned  the  master  and  consign- 
ees before  them.  The  explanations  aud 
submission  of  these  gentlemen  were  de- 
clared satisfactory;  and  as  the  duty  had 
not  been  paid,  they  were  discharged  on  the 
pledge  that  the  teas  should  not  be  landed, 
but  should  be  sent  back  in  the  brig  to  Lon- 
don. 

On  the  14th  October  the  brig  Peppy  Stew- 
art arrived  in  Annapolis,  having  in  its  cargo 
a few  packages  of  tea.  The  duty  was  paid 
by  Mr.  Antony  Stewart,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel.  This  submission  to  the  oppressive 
enactment  of  Parliament  called  forth  the 
deepest  feeling.  A public  meeting  was 
held ; the  owner  of  the  vessel  and  the  con- 
signees in  the  most  humble  manner  apolo- 
gized for  their  offense,  and  consented  to  the 
burning  of  the  tea.  But  the  people  were  de- 
termined to  exact  a more  signal  vindication 
of  their  rights.  The  easy  compliance  of  Mr. 
Stewart  with  the  act  had  aroused  their  anger, 
and  threats  were  poured  out  against  his  ves- 
sel and  himself.  Mr.  Stewart,  to  soothe  the 
violence  of  the  people,  and  to  make  amends 
for  his  fault,  offered  to  destroy  the  vessel 
with  his  own  hand.  The  proposition  was 
accepted ; and  while  the  people  gathered  in 
crowds  upon  the  shore  to  witness  its  con- 
summation, Mr.  Stewart,  accompanied  by 
the  consignees,  went  on  board  the  brig,  ran 
her  aground  on  Windmill  Poiut,  and  set  fire 
to  her  in  presence  of  the  multitude.  So 
obnoxious  had  tea  become  that  wherever 
it  was  discovered  its  owners  were  forced  to 
destroy  it.  Two  months  later  the  people  of 
Frederick,  having  met  at  Hagerstown,  com- 
pelled one  John  Parks  to  walk  bare-headed, 
holding  lighted  torches  in  his  bauds,  and  set 
1 fire  to  a chest  of  tea  which  he  had  delivered 
up,  and  “ which  was  consumed  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a numerous  body  of  people.” 

“When  de  tea  and  Bugar  and  salt  was 
throwed  overboard,  maaster  said  dere  would 
be  war.  So  we  moved  to  Green  Spring  Val- 
ley, to  ole  Maaster  Robert’s  place.  Mistnss 
wanted  to  go  furder,  to  Fredericktown,  but 
maaster  wouldn’t.  Warn’t  dat  a stylish 
place  though  f I worked  twenty-three  year 
on  dat  plantation  arter  maaster  died. 
Things  was  cayed  up  de  country  — some 
things  never  got  back.  When  we  got  dere 
dey  had  no  other  house  but  dat  one  room 
in  de  old  tiny  house,  ’hind  de  parlor  now, 
kivered  with  oak  shingles,  and  so  forth.  So 
maaster  got  a house  from  Dr.  Walker,  and 
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•‘tueyrt* antN  t>®K»6Rri  ncuiKT  loo.” 

pdi  ole  Mother  Grace  and,  PWbo  anil  m to 
*tay  dere  till  d«  wdw  boose  wu&  built.  I 
picked  wool,  and  de  ok  woman  spun.  Me 
and  another  gal  foicdied  all  de  vrol^  d»t 
made  de  nmTtdr  Tor  #h£  1|!W  • Pvt*  been 
through  a good  *teal  **£;lmrdBhip,  fant  never 
■gilt  pit  beatiiT  about  ; wovk'T  imly  >Vhin I tv  au 
ntUMdieevaiie  and  suaiy*  and  dal  ivaa  for 
irkfit  of  pptfui*  lo  other  I bad 

Jto  be  at  jwttrjOtbitTF. . 

S&iv.V  Ouc*:TJp$a'.  'i!pni  t<dd  me  ef  I got  some 
black  ruga  and  tiling*,  opv] TUed  Vw  <W  tike 
Mug%  t could  fly  lifer-  1 

irusd  it,  uiid 1 bad  a,  kssi't  foil*  mind  I tel* 
T»yJ  N other  time  I idriro  on  -de  r*y>f  fc? 
Yeml  to  dry  i if  w'^faeydjf  and 

master  like  td  have  ’tended  to  mc%  duly  I 
talked  him  out  at  Jfe  aswA  ife  waan’t 
go  in’  to  let  Jpc  teach  rfo  ekiTb  toWeak  deu* 
and  fold  me  to  ooiuc  down  and  let  biiii 
Wbijiuvfe* 

“ ; Lor*  rDaa*t*t!J  *ez  1,  *1  gwme  up  here 
ToeAmb  uty  bead,  and  dert  HI  cloande  Umves 
and  keep  m.y*«:if  neat  nod  tidy;  »nd  not  let 
do  iwui  got  horm  */  ami  1 talked  to  1m  w 
urVOat  au  long  a*  1 been  Talking  y^gerr^— 
bul  l dnlyft  comr dovTi  1 tfc  curpeiiter^yriw 
\t *trk i o ’ '.for*,  aodtky  i*.gsu  tu  kuighi,  ami 
de  n he  amt  ytmt  utter it*  liopvej  and 

whep  Iwt©  >um  be  was  gone  l train*?  liinv  u, 
.Hid  koj/  oni  of  .bk:  way.  I>en  I to  get 


hides  in  de  gown* 
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court -l.il-yowrs,  nor  minuets,  nor  fisher's 
hornpipes,  nor  nothin*!  He  was  raly  good 
to  bin  people,  and  used  to  pay  for  any 
harm  dey  did,  rather  than  whip  dent.  Rut 

L \s  was  a whippin’  home,  G *s  was 

a whippin’  house,  K *e  was  n whippin' 

house — whippin’  and  out  tin1  every  Monday 
inornin’  all  over  dt>  neighborhood.  Rome 
had  got  deir  m a aster’s  horse  and  gone  'way 
out  to  Elk  Ridge  to  a nigger  dance;  some 
for  one  thing,  some  for  another,  hut  gen- 
erally whip  anyhow ! I)en  dere  was  ole 

K , a fox  - huntin’,  racin'  character. 

Didn't  yon  never  read  his  history  on  dc 
tombstone  at  do  church  T I don't  know 
from  A to  Izzard,  but  dey  tel  la  me  dat 
somebody’s  wrote  it  m as  it  reads  he  was  a 
darned  rascal. 

“Dat  fox-huntin’  made  gay  old  times. 
Be  up  at  two  o’clock  in  de  niorniu- ; mch 
running  racin’,  ridiuM  Monster  ki  p’  dcir 
company,  but  he  didn’t  keep  homuR  We 
niggers  had  our  time  too.  Every  Saturday 
night  we  had  leave  to  go  dance  at  do 
quarter,  or  at  do  bam  in  warm  weather,  and 
at  Christmas  and  Whitsun  tide  and  Easter 
we  had  a great  frolic,  we  had.  Rich  dan- 
cin’! My  Lord!  plenty  to  eat  and  drink — 
meat,  cabbage,  turnips!  Same  thing  at  do 
huskin’  matches — t ill  dey  got  to  light  in’  and 
fttobbm.’ 

*■  Nathan  Cromwell’s  Pepin  and  Philpot’s 
Jack  and  Worthington’s  Mingo  was  de 
greatest  fiddlers  of  de  county.  Dey  used 


sword.  It’s  God's  truth!  And  when  his 
house  was  done,  day  sent  him  a present  of 
a big  brass  knocker  fur  do  front -door,  de 
olegantcHt  knocker  ever  ye  see ; dot’s  for 
why  dey  named  dat  place  Pomona,  niter  de 
i midge  on  de  knocker,  so  dey  tells  me,  Tom 

0 , as  good  a man  as  ever  stepped  de 

land,  he  lived  writh  Dr,  H , little  than, 

but  like  a piece  of  fire;  elegant  doctor,  but 
as  cross  a man  as  over  drawed  de  bref  of 
life ; as  iuipidcut  a piece  of  goods  ns  ever  I 
see  for  a little  man!  And  Major  Howard! 
He  went  to  de  w ar  utter,  and  got,  wounded. 
Ladies  was  very  sorry  for  it,  for  lie  was  de 
very  apple  of  deir  eye.  I heard  dent  talk 
of  it.  He  was  at  our  jiotise  many  a time. 

And  Crack-brained  Davy  T , a coarse- 

lookin'  fellow,  a hot-blood,  fox-huntin’,  ra- 
cin’, sportin’  character.  It  was  So  his  mother 
nicknamed  all  derti  chi  Ton — Crack-brained 
Davy,  Gentleman  Mordeeai,  Blackguard 
John,  Extravagant  Joshua,  Miser  Tom  ; and 
de  girls  was  Whip-poor-will  Betty  mid  But- 
terfly Rachel.  Mordeeai  was  a pale,  thin, 
blue-lookin’  man,  and  Tom  was  as  beautiful 
a dancer  as  could  be,  he  was.  You  seen 
his  pictnr’,  with  de  mu  noon  velvet  and  gilt 
buttons,  and  de  sea  compass  in  his  hand? 

And  Sain  W , ho  could  heat  any  body 

dere  a-makin’  a how,  though  he  did  dress 
in  homespun.  Den  dere  was  Cornelius 

H , the  surveyor.  He  was  a Methodist, 

but  lie  was  a very  good  man  to  his  jx*opie ; 
he  didn’t  dance  neither  jigs,  nor  reels,  nor 
Vou  XLVL— No.  *T4.-33 
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I can’t  ’xactly  ymtm- 
*)er  story 

to  #i»g  It  He 

fc  a ...  'Viitt  de  music- rmiae- 

; a lit  fit*  man,  a 

futrriner.'  He  come 
wgjPT  up  from  town  am! 

^ used  to  teach  mis- 

tuss’s  daughter  to 
‘ .■■■*;'  play  ile  spin net.  No 

- . mmr  .“pin nets  now  ! 

Ley  was  made  like 
a piano,  with  ivory 
5^  teeth.  I toll  -ye,  I 

BBBgry-  ! * ^ 'member  it !” 

The  spin  net,  or 
spinet,  was  a music- 

y‘  a!  iiisirniii.  ui  <>f  the 

: . y harpsichord  kind. 

j£~ " ""  hnt  differing  fan 

Mm||&  '-*T\  shape  and  jmwer ; 

::  formerly  much  in 

^ y>  . - use,  though  now  en- 

tirely bu  persed  ed  by 
the  jnaiio-forte.  The 
tone  was  comparatively  weak,  but  pleasing, 
and  as  the  instrument  was  small  in  dimen- 
sions and  cheap  in  price,  it  answ  ered  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  purchase  a harpsichord. 

“ For  worneu  of  quality  derc  was  Miss 

Betsy  X ; she  had  a tongue  equal  to 

any  lawyer;  a clinking  tongue!  and  Miss 

Hannah  W , a sickly  woman;  she  died 

o’  consumption  ; and  Nelly  R , Nick 

O A wife  ; and  Hannah  J ; she  was 

a big,  stout  lady,  with  a brown  skin ; and 

Betsy  R- ; she  was  a good  fortune;  and 

Polly  W , Passoci  W ’s  daughter.  Ole 

John  Tilly,  w ho  come  from  Jamaica  or  some 
furrin  parts,  courted  her ; she  had  head- 
piece  enough,  but  her  Maas  ter  above  called 
for  her,  and  she  wont  home, 

44  Ma&ster’s  daughter,  Miss  Becky,  was  as 
pretty  a womau  as  ever  de  sun  shined  on ; 
counted  do  bean tifi) lest  woman  in  deni 
days  for  fair  skin,  pretty  teeth.  A genteel- 
made  woman,  of  beautiful  behavior — nnfF 
to  charm  de  heart  of  a stone!  When  she 
was  married  missus  lot  me  creep  into  de 
room,  do  hack  parlor  dere.  Do  gentlemen 
thought  she  was  an  angel  from  heaven,  in  a 
white  satin  dress,  and  white  ostrian  feathers 
in  her  rolls— feathers  so  tall  she  had  to  leave 
her  shoes  off  till  she  como  down  stairs — and 
buckles  with,  stones  in  her  shoes!  So  busy, 
lookin’  and  cryiif  together,  nobody  seed 
me;  women  a~cryin’,  and  gentlemen  tickled 
at  it.  It  was  do  dread fu teat  rainy  night 
ever  yo  see.  Paeaon  Chase  was  fetched 
from  town — a very  handsome  man ; had 
some  fringy  thing  on  when  he  married  dem ; 
’twas  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  by  can- 
dle-light, in  de  old  hack  parlor  derc.  I)e 
groom  was  in  light  clothes,  and  do  grooms- 
men and  all  saluted  de  bride  down  de  stair*. 
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Den  dey  went  to 
dancin' ; supped  be- 
fore de  dance,  and 
den  handin’  round 
between  de  dancin’. 

And  at  de  supper 

derc  was  every  thing  48 

ye  could  desire — 
roast  pig,  chicken, 

turkey,  ham,  cherry-  jSgrM-- 

tarts,  apple-tarts— 
scream  in7  time  dey 
had,  mind  I toll  ye! 

Oho!  ha,  ha!  ’deed 
dey  did  dance  dat 
night ! dreadfulest 

rainy  night,  ever  i L 

see ! Stormy  wed- 

diuT,  I tell  ye.  Aft-  % y Xgjp£ 

or  ward  it  took  three  / 

weeks  to  get  round  $ 

de  visitin’,  dinin',  .// 

and  dancin’.  : V . ik 

“Captain  L ■ <■ 

was  dere;  Captain  r?J§'r  ’■  '■/  '■’ulJiM  j 

L 's  mother  — 

no,  she  wasn’t  dere ; ^ l 

she’d  gone  home  to  . a 

glory  : a little  bit  of  ^ ^ / 

a Scotchwoman.  de 

least  woman  I ever  ^ 

see ; she  wanted  to 

be  carried  home  to  r:  rjsM&twSttt 

Ireland  to  be  buried 

— ft  pretty  piece  of  ' 

business!  She  was 

buried  somewhere  in 

town  here  *mong  de 

Presbyterians. 

“ Den  dere  was  Betsy  B was  dere, 

and  her  brother ; both  had  red  beads.  She 
bad  some  misfortin ; dey  fit  a jew  ill  about 
it,  and  she  w’eut  away  to  Englaud.  And  Dr. 

H and  Mistiiss  H ; she  was  as  de 

Lord  made  her,  but  she  was  a very  homely 

woman  f Wylet  H , a jolly  big  woman, 

brown  skin,  monsus  big ; and  Becky  Plow- 
man, she  was  raly  a more  pictur’,  a very 
jolly -made  lady,  nice  round-made  lady,  not 
so  very  tall.  Most  all  dese  people  are  buried 
in  Garrison  Forest  church-yard. 

“Every  one  of  dem  Y s buried  doir 

husbands.  So  much  of  dis  earin’,  drinkin’, 
and  feastin’!  And  when  all’s  gone  dese 
people  turns  round  and  says  ye’re  so  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful.  Dey  be  de  very 
first  people  to  talk ! Ye  may  stand  to  it 
while  ye  li  ve,  but  de  ehii’en  come  to  want. 
Can’t  measure  de  snake  till  he's  dead.  Nig- 
gers and  every  thing  else  must  go.  Seen 
many  a plantation  lost  so.  Be  neighborly, 
kind,  and  all  dat ; go  to  church mind  what 
l say,  but  mind  what.  I do! 

“A  Sunday  dey  all  went,  to  Garrison  For- 
est church,  8fc.  Thomas’s,  de  great  church 
of  de  county.  Dey  came  from  all  around — 


Soldier's  Delight,  Chestnut  Ridge,  RandaHs- 
town.  Most  people  come  a-horseback.  La- 
dies were  good  riders  den ; dey  wore  gypsy 
hats  tied  under  de  chin.  De  road  was  full  of 
people,  mostly  a-horsebuck,  some  in  coaches 

and  chaises.  Tom  C Je  father,  de  pas- 

son,  lie  come  from  England — de  biggest,  fat- 
test man  ever  1 hear  tell  of.  Took  two  or 
three  men  to  lift  him  into  de  pal  pit,  till  at. 
de  last  he  broke  de  axle-tree  of  de  carriage, 
and  he  couldn’t  go  no  more  Wily,  dey  took 

de  fat  but  of  him  by  de  pound.  Dr.  H- did 

(moneus  skillful  man,  Dr.  H !),  and  dey 

presarved  it  in  liquor,  and  I b’iieve  dey  got  it 
kep’  to  dis  day ! 

“When  de  war  come — dat  day,  under- 
stand 1 tell  ye  — dere  was  a camion  (Pe 
axed  about  dat  cannon  many  a time)  up  at 
Captain  L ’a  store  I s’pec’a  it.  wajs  ad- 

vertised, but  when  dat  cannon  was  fired, 
next  day  ye’d  see  de  malisby,  dey  called 
dem,  a-marchin’  down  from  Pennsylvany 
and  about  and  de  Lord  knows  w liar,  all  kiv- 
ered  with  dust,  and  dressed  in  brown  linen 
huotin’-shirta,  pleated  and  fringed,  mostly 
farmers.  Dere  was  enough  to  go.  Dey 
cayed  canteens  and  knapsacks,  and  dey  had 
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great  hairy  high  caps — yes,  dey  had ; s’pec's 
dey  was  bear-skin — and  dey  wore  leggins. 
De  officers  was  dressed  in  rigimentals,  blue 
and  red,  with  hairy  caps,  and  a valise  and 
canteen  buckled  behind  deir  saddles.  Some 
wore  linsey-woolsey  gray  bear-skin  cloth. 
Dey  used  to  sing, 

4 My  cold  feetl  my  cold  hands! 

My  belly  aches,  bat  my  pluck  stands !’ 

“ Never  seed  so  many  men,  'cept  when  de 
French  army  was  here — as  beautiful  a sight 
as  ever  I see,  so  bloody-minded  I De  place 
was  black  with  people  when  dey  had  deir 
review  here.  Dey  come  into  town  on  a 
Sunday,  and  ye  had  to  open  yer  house  to 
take  de  head  men  in;  de  outskuffins  went 
into  tents  in  de  fields.  When  de  townspeo- 
ple heerd  dey  was  cornin'  dey  thought  it 
was  de  British,  and  sich  runnin'  and  ridin' 
all  day  and  night  to  get  de  wagons  and 
horses  to  cay  de  goods  out  of  de  town ! 
Dey  liked  Baltimore  wonderful,  de  French 
did,  and  dey  made  a song  dat  dey  would 
make  New  France  of  dis  place.  But  deir 
was  some  of  dem  was  very  vulgar.  Dey 
was  de  devil  dat  brought  in  dis  eatin'  of  ter- 
rapins and  frogs  and  snakes  here.  De  Lord 
sent  enough  here,  without  eatin'  sich  devil- 
ment as  dat ! Dey  riz  de  market  with  deir 
cookin'  and  eatin’.  It  was  dem  fotched  in, 
too,  dis  callin'  trowsers  pantaloons , and  stocks 
dey  called  cravats . 

“ In  de  time  of  de  war  dere  was  constant 
ridin'  with  papers,  back  and  for'ard,  night 
and  day.  See  a gentleman  ride  up  to  de 
door,  give  de  papers  to  maaster,  and  ride 
off ; never  get  off  de  horse,  never  'light ! 

4 Now  I’m  a^comln’  with  all  de  week’s  news, 
Some  lies,  and  some  true.’ 

Dat’s  what  old  John  White  used  to  sing 
when  he  come  and  used  to  chase  us  all  over 
de  place.  When  I hears  him  I runs  under 
de  platform,  he  after  me,  here,  dere,  every 
where.  He  was  a monsus  big  man.  Oh, 
my  Lord!  And  mistuss — she  was  monsus 
big  womaff — used  to  most  bust  laughin'! 
Sich  runnin'  and  hollerin’  to  try  and  skere 
us  chil'en t*  Christmas  he  brought  de  Bell 
snickle.  Once  he  asked  me  for  a drink  of 
water,  and  while  he  was  drinkin'  I pitched 
de  bucketful  all  over  him.  Didn't  I put 
den ! 

“Mistuss  and  Miss  Betsy  and  old  Sally 

B (she  was  a widow  woman)  and  ‘ Good 

Liddy' — she  was  a good  crittur  dat  mistuss 
raised — dey  helped  to  make  huntin'-shirtsfor 
de  army,  and  we  sarvants  was  all  kept  busy 
a-sewin'  and  knittin’  and  spinnin’.  Sence, 
bringin'  in  dem  factories  broke  de  spinnin’- 
wheels.  We  made  one  hundred  shirts  for 
Lafayette's  army.  Every  thing  went  for 
de  war.  Dey  used  to  go  into  yer  fields 
and  press  de  fattest  cattle,  and  yer  wagon, 
when  dey  wrote  on  it  it  was  for  de  army, 


and  yer  load  of  hay  too!  Dey  cayed  all 
along.  De  soldiers  looked  like  de  ruffi'ns 
ye  see  on  de  streets.  Dey  used  to  take  a 
man  from  his  plow  in  de  field,  wife  and  chil- 
'en  a-cryin',  de  soldiers  a-cussin'  de  wom- 
en, and  m archin’  off  de  husband  before  'em. 
Stephen  Shamydine  and  Maaster  David  Poe 

used  to  press.  Captain  L and  Major 

Howard  went,  and  even  Tom  C had  to 

go.  Nuff  had  to  go ; heap  of  cryin’  about 
it ! Maaster  gave  a man  a lot  of  money  to 
go  his  substitute , dey  called  it:  man  never 
come  back,  and  never  was  heard  of  no 
more ! 

“ Well,  dere  was  dis  everlastin'  flyin*  of 
papers  until  dey  'claim  peace ; and  we  was 
glad  enough  when  it  come.  And  soon  arter 
dat  old  maaster  died  wid  de  gout.  He  was 
dat  cross  nobody  could  come  near  him  'cept 
me  and  another  boy.  Maaster  was  'dustrious 
man,  and  used  to  stand  up  to  de  huskin'  pile 
like  any  one  of  us. 

“ I lived  twenty-three  year  on  dat  plan- 
tation arter  maaster  died.  When  ole  mis- 
tuss died  she  left  me  to  go  clear  for  myself 
— Aunt  Liddy,  cook  Liddy,  Henry,  me,  and 
Carlos ; left  all  my  chil'en  free  'cept  two — I 
had  fifteen  chil'en,  but  don't  ye  see  I look 
gamesome  yet  t De  last  was  born  time  of 
Ross’s  war.  We  were  up  at  Green  Spring 
den ; hear  de  guns  roarin'  at  Fort  M‘Henry, 
mistuss  and  young  mistuss  a-frettin’  and 
cryin'.  Soon  arter  mistuss  took  sick  and 
died. 

“ I staid  a year  and  two  or  three  months 
arter  I was  free,  caise  I knowed  nothin’ 
of  hirin’.  But  now  I'd  got  de  string  off 
my  neck,  I thought  it  was  time  for  me  to 
leave  to  do  somethin'  for  myself,  so  I comes 
down  to  Baltimore  once,  all  unbeknowens 
to  my  mistuss ; and  caise  I didn't  go  to  tell 
her  she  was  mad,  and  said  she  didn't  care 
if  I staid  or  no.  Dat  'fronted  me,  and  I says 
to  myself,  I’ll  change  my  name  to  ‘Peter’ 
and  put  out ; so  I called  myself  ‘ Peter  Put- 
out.'  Eve  was  my  name. 

“When  mistuss  heard  I was  raly  goin', 
she  comes  out  of  de  house,  and  says  she, 
‘Eve,  yer  maaster  says  he’ll  build  ye  a 
house  if  ye’ll  stay.'  But  it  was  too  late. 
I'd  asked  him  before,  and  he  wouldn’t,  so 
now  I was  bound  to  go.  I was  so  choked 
up  and  so  full,  I couldn't  say  nothin';  it  was 
like  life  and  death  was  partin'.  Home  is 
the  best  place,  be  it  ever  so  homely.  I was 
faithful  to  'em.  I was  allers  ready,  never 
was  afraid  to  work.  I'd  go  out  any  hour 
of  de  night,  when  I heerd  de  rain  and  de 
storm,  and  take  de  lantern  and  go  'way 
down  to  de  milk-house  all  by  myself,  and 
take  de  milk  out  and  put  de  pans  under 
de  big  oak-tree,  and  fotch  rocks  to  put  on 
'em  ; water  a-risin',  and  de  great  black  wa- 
ter-snakes a-lyin’  dere  glisterin'  in  de  dark ; 
sometimes  I had  to  take  a horse  to  go  to  'em, 
de  water  riz  so  high  often. 
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4<:  Miatuas  cried  after  l went-  away ; hasty  glider,  lessee.  Hue  1 v-aiJed  uiysolf  Peter, 
and  paafii  enable,  but  clever  woman.  Never  and  t toon  got xv orb.  AVashmVaod  cooking 
been  dere  b(U  ouoc  nr  t^iee yJeanin*  end  scouring  dat  Tfa^  ruv  trade, 
u Lumps  was  lit  when  I got  to  tmvnT  and  Nice  woman  took  me  and  gave  me  1‘anr  dot- 
next  day  I hired  thyself  b?  a imoi  named  law  a month,  every  Chmtnuut  five  dollar^ 
Jimmy  French.  *wuy  np  deconfctry.  l.wcni  X worked  liard,  and  1 par  all  de  money  I 
one  Saturday  and  atald  WITbiuaday.  He  su^yd  m do  bank,  till  I ^t.my  rkilVn  all 
said  he  never  seed  any  body  duns  much  tree— Ben  and;  his  AVife  and  child,  and  my 
work  as  I did  ; hut  deni  wa*nob]rtAk  pe*}*[dioigbter  Pabhy,  I gave  seventy  dollars 
pie  dem  and  it  w$fr  mimstm  hioetorao—^  and  Ifytriry,  and  one  hundred  and 

body to  speak  to — l djfkpt  iikoik  ^o  l fil^y  dolJars  forwHe  and  child  My  bus 
wbeu  L heard  dere  was  to  be  t*  launch;: in  £ toa**#.'  Bill*  it  heSl  • had  pluck,  might  V 
Bah .iiuoiv  f UiU\  huu  1 w:is  gain*  down  to  bought  IVn  tor  t Vier.tv-  do] bus  before  he  hdf 
sett  it.  and  1 raiy  did  mean  to  go  budky  bpi  '*fe  : forest/,  bn t he  wins-  warned 

as  l wait  gwlne  along  a man  let  me  ride  in  U>  do.  wdiisky-liMths  'Sonny,  yon  gut  very 
•'  &ct#x*  Vi  rid  a white  I'  tou  -no.  featii‘rvs.i  I'm  a 

-today  W hb  r&tsfch  and  high  gr&4s,  nays  1. 1 ^(KUr  dld  crittur,  hut  1 must  talk  lively  to 
T Hteviy  te hero,  in  grass;  lai'wt.ite  toy.  spirits  up.  If  I jest  had  tona>- 

great  • ninny  snakes  about  hcre,t;  Says  he,  thin- to  buy  my  tohaeky.. 

: . tfixt  twenty  foot  long  with  “Yea,  Sir/Idid  see  Washington  mtye  walk- 

out mayflies  in  de  Spring/  ‘ My  OikI  f says  If  in*  with  hjs-.ldaot^'rvaot.  He  wa#  a good- 
‘1  cumvr.  eoiue  obi  here  no  more"  and  Vvu  lookin'  tuan  in  black  ehVthes.  Crdi't  hold  up 
never  Wn  dorr  :frj  more  from  dat  day  to  to  him  in  dm  day.  He  protected  de  land 
clis.  'tVh.Tsi  v cof.  3o  town  I tbrgofc  all  about  and  made  it  nil  stanch,  ]}at,a  his  iioidge 
<le  Iwmlh avfcbUikia’  of  do  suakes  and  de  on  Jua  ornament  dure.” 
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(Ilu)  aV a - bi  U - Jcu  - du  - itr  - ri  - u • ztt  - ur 

NabiAkudurritmtr 

Nebuchadnezzar, 

Sar  bob  - Hu  - ra  - ki  as  - ri  ka  • an  - $u 
Sar  Babilu  asri  kansu 
King  of  Babylon,  lord-paramount, 

mu  - ud  - ni  - in  - nu  - u pa  - li  - ih  Bel  Bel  Bel 

mudninnu  palih  Bel  Beli 
powerful,  worshiper  of  the  Lord  of  lords. 

FIG.  4. — ASSYRIAN  BT I. LA  BIO  WRITING,  FROM  NEJUCOHADNEZZAR’B  TKMFLR  OF  THE  BUN. 

brilliant  idea  of  some  unknown  genius,  who  have  taken  years  to  learn  familiarly,  had  a 
found  that  there  were  a great  many  words  copious  literature,  of  which  enough  has  been 
for  which  he  could  not  make  pictures,  to  dug  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  fill 
write  his  sentence  in  a sort  of  rebus,  in  several  volumes  of  the  size  of  the  Bible.  An 
which  a picture  shall  represent  a syllable,  example  of  it  is  given  in  Fig.  4.  No  wonder 
and  two  or  more  shall  be  required  to  make  that  in  those  times  a scribe — one  who  knew 
up  a word.  Then,  as  another  step,  a pic-  how  to  write — was  looked  upon  as  truly  a 
tore  of  a fa-sin  may  represent  its  first  sylla-  learned  man ! 

ble,  fa,  and  a picture  of  a ser-pent  may  rep-  It  seems  to  us  as  easy  and  as  natural  to 
resent  its  first  syllable,  ser ; and  if  the  two  divide  a word  into  its  elemental  sounds  as 
pictures  are  used  together  we  have  the  ad-  into  its  syllables,  but  it  is  not.  In  1823  a 
jective  baser,  which  it  would  have  been  im-  Cherokee  Indian  named  Sequoja,  or  Guest, 
possible  to  put  into  picture  writing  in  any  as  he  is  also  called,  learned  enough  in  the 
other  way.  principles  of  European  writing  to  set  him  to 

Here  was  the  first  step  in  analysis — the  thinking  whether  he,  too,  could  not  do  as 
dividing  of  words  into  syllables.  It  may  much.  He  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  fact 
seem  a very  little  thing,  but  it  first  made  that  we  divide  words  into  parts  and  give 
writing  possible.  This  we  will  call  syllabic  signs  to  these  fractions ; so  he  made  him  an 
writing.  But  it  is  a very  tedious  sort  of  alphabet.  It  was  syllabic.  This  was  all 
writing.  Think  how  many  syllables  there  the  analysis  he  was  capable  of.  It  never 
are  in  a language,  O ye  who  have  toiled  over  occurred  to  him  that  he  could  divide  a 
ba  be  bi  bo  bu  syllable  into  any  thing  more  elemental, 

ab  eb  lb  ob  ub,  His  first  draft  had  two  hundred  characters, 

and  so  on  through  page  after  page  of  the  though  he  afterward  was  able  to  reduce 
primer ! Then  add  to  these  simple  syllables  them  to  eighty-five.  If  it  seems  strange 
the  possible  combinations  with  two  conso-  that  so  few  syllables  could  exist,  it  must  be 
nants,  like  remembered  that  the  Indian  languages  are 

bra  bre  brl  bro  bru,  very  simple  in  their  vocal  structure,  and 

or  that  in  many  of  them  two  consonants  can 

bad  cad  dad  fad  gad,  not  come  together,  and  that  every  syllable 

etc.,  and  the  number  of  simple  syllables  be-  must  end  in  a vowel.  We  can  pronounce 
comes  enormous.  But  the  oldest  alphabets  the  word  speak,  a single  syllable  which 
were  all  of  this  sort,  simply  because  men  were  begins  with  two  consonants  and  ends  with 
not  yet  advanced  enough  to  think  out  a aim-  one.  Many  savage  tribes  could  not  pro- 
pier  system.  Turn  to  Menant’s  Grammar  of  nounce  that  word ; and  in  the  copy  of  the 
the  Assyrian  Inscriptions , the  language  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into  the  Negro- 
arrow-headed  writings  of  Nineveh  and  Bab-  English  of  Guiana,  which  lies  before  me  as  I 
ylon,  and  you  will  find  the  first  twenty-five  write,  this  word  is  always  given  “ peekee.” 
pages  taken  up  in  giving  a list  of  the  char-  Even  after  being  brought  into  contact  with 
acters,  and  they  are  not  yet  all  known.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  masters  and 
first  volume  of  Norris’s  dictionary  of  the  same  drivers,  nine-tenths  of  the  words  are  softened 
language  gives  361  separate  characters,  and  by  the  negroes  in  this  way.  So  “ I will  repay, 
the  second  and  third  volumes  add  over  one  saith  the  Lord,”  is  “ Me  sa  pai  bakka ; so 
hundred  more  to  them,  while  two  more  vol-  Massa  takka” — that  is,  “Me  shall  pay  back; 
umes  are  to  follow.  And  this  cumbersome  so  Massa  talks.”  As  another  illustration  of 
alphabet,  or  rather  syllabary,  which  it  must  the  way  syllables  are  simplified  by  the 
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negroes,  take  another  verse,  which  shows 
final  consonants  only  when  they  are  liquids : 
“ And  behold  a voice  from  heaven  said,  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased.”  This  is  rendered,  “ En  lookoo,  wan 
tongo  oo  tappo  takki,  Datti  da  me  lobbi 
Pikien,  na  hem  me  habbi  swifcti  plessiri” — 
that  is,  “And  look,  one  tongue  from  top 
talked,  That  there  my  loved  Pickaninny  (!); 
in  him  me  have  sweet  pleasure.” 

A language  like  this  would  analyze  into 
a very  few  syllables,  and  Sequoja  did  not 
have  an  endless  task  to  learn  his  syllabic 
alphabet.  We  know  of  one  other  case  in 
which,  under  similar  circumstances,  a native 
of  Africa,  Doalu  Bukere,  invented  a mode  of 
writing  ten  years  later.  This,  too,  was  syl- 
labic. And  these  two  cases  prove  how  much 
more  natural  is  a syllabic  than  a purely  al- 
phabetic writing. 

The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  in  part 
passed  through  this  stage  of  syllabic  analy- 
sis, the  only  kind  known  to  the  ancieut  As- 
syrians, into  the  next  stage  of  analysis  into 
vocal  elements.  We  give  a selection  of  the 
simple  letters  of  their  alphabet  (Fig.  5),  and 
jnight  give  a very  much  larger  one  of  char- 
acters which  represent  syllables  or  entire 
words,  and  which  they  used  mixed  up  with 
the  purely  alphabetic  characters.  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  they  have  retained  carefully 
the  old  pictures  unmodified,  and  have  quite 
a nufnber  of  different  pictures,  for  each  let- 
ter or  syllable,  of  objects  whose  names  begin 
with  that  letter  or  syllable.  Fig.  6 is  the 
cartouche  of  Ptolemy  ( Ptulmis ),  as  given  by 
Lepsins  from  the  Dekret  van  Kanopus.  Mr. 
Gliddon,  formerly  United  States  consul  in 
Egypt,  has  made  it  clear  to  a child  how  hie- 


roglyphics took  their  rise.  He  says : Sup- 
pose we  wished  to  write  the  word  “America” 
in  our  language  in  hieroglyphics,  as  the 
Egyptiaus  did,  we  should  draw  a figure  be- 
ginning with 


A,  for  instance,  an  asp,  the  emblem 
of  sovereignty : 


M,  of  military  dominion,  a mace : 


E,  the  national  arms,  an  eagle : 


R,  sign  of  intellectual  power,  horns 
of  a ram : 


I,  the  juvenile  age  of  the  country, 
an  infant : 


C,  civilized  religion,  sacred  cake : 


A,  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  eternal 
life: 


To  show  that  by  this  we  mean  a country,  I 
add  the  sigu  We  thus  obtain 


COUNTRY. 


For  their  ordinary  writing  the  Egyptians 
used  a much  more  expeditious  method,  being 
a sort  of  short-hand  pictorial  script,  in  which 
the  pictures  were  hardly  recognizable.  This 
has  received  the  name  of  hieratic,  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  earliest  true  alphabetic  writing. 

Would  that  we  knew  the  genius  who  first 
recognized  consonants,  and  made  them  the 
basis  of  a shorter  alphabet- ! The  oldest  al- 
phabet of  letters  that  we  know  is  the  Phoe- 
nician, and  that  was  probably  syllabic  in  its 
earliest  form,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  a single  vowel.  Its  syllables 
were  ba,  ga,  da,  etc.,  beginning  with  the  suc- 


cessive consonants.  Afterward  the  vowels 
were  neglected,  and  not  written  at  all,  just 
as  in  phonography ; and  the  signs  repre- 
sented only  the  consonants.  This  was  an 
imperfect  alphabet,  but  it  was  now  for  the 
first  time  truly  an  alphabet,  and  even  to  this 
day  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  which 
are  derived  from  it,  are  generally  written 
without  any  vowels,  in  true  stenographic 
style. 

But  whence  came  this  alphabet — this 
patriarch  of  letters  t We  can  not  be  sure. 
Probably  it  is  a modification  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics.  The  second  letter,  Beth 
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fact,  there  is  proof  that  they 
did  not,  or,  at  least,  if  they  did, 
they  were  then  a different  peo- 
ple from  the  trading,  maritime 
Phoenicians  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted.  The  names  given 
to  the  letters  show  that  they 
were  originally  pictures  of  ob- 
jects familiar  in  a pastoral  life. 
We  have  the  camel  and  the  ox, 
the  tent,  the  tent  door,  and  the 
tentpin;  but  no  article  of  trade 
or  commerce,  and  nothing  sug- 
gestive of  the  sea,  unless  it  be 
a fish  and  a fish-hook.  Besides, 
at  that  time  we  do  not  know 
that  Phoenicia  hod  begun  its 
career  of  trade  and  coloniza- 
tion. It  may  have  been  no 
more  maritime  than  were  the 
other  tribes  of  Canaan,  or  the 
English  in  the  times  of  Queen 
Boadicea. 

But  what  was  just  this  first, 
most  archaio  alphabet?  Can 
we  not  see  its  letters,  and  pay 
due  reverence  to  their  antiqui- 


or  Bayith , means  a house.  At  first  the  pic- 
ture of  a house  was  the  hieroglyph  for  the 
word.  Then  it  stood  for  the  first  syllable, 
ha , and  finally  it  represented  only  the  first 
letter,  b . This  stage  of  development,  during 
which  the  pictures  were  gradually  altered 
to  conventional  signs  scarce  suggestive  of 
their  origin,  we  know  nothing  about.  It 
may  have  taken  ages,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  stroke  of  genius  of  some  greater  than 
Gutenberg,  whose  name  the  world  has  let 
die.  One  or  two  of  the  lotters  still  show 
some  trace  of  the  original  hieroglyph.  Thus 
Jyin,  which  occupies  in  the  Phoenician  alpha- 
bet the  place  of  our  o,  means  an  eye , and,  sure 
enough,  in  the  oldest  monuments  its  shape 
is  O- 

We  do  not  know  how  old  this  first  of  all 
alphabets,  this  venerable  Phoenician,  is.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Very  likely 
Moses  knew  it,  and  wrote  the  law  in  its  then 
youthful  characters.  But  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  of  that  period  give  us  no  trace  of  it. 
It  may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Egyptian 
writing  or  modeled  after  it,  but  the  improve- 
ment is  probably  due  to  strangers.  We  call 
it  Phoenician,  but  there  is  not  an  Atom  of 
proof  that  the  Phoenicians  invented  it:  in 
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ty  ? This  is  not  quite  impossible.  If  we  can 
not  be  sure  of  every  letter,  we  can  give  quite 
nearly  the  first  pure  alphabet  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  oldest  piece,  probably,  of 
alphabetic  writing  that  we  possess  is  on  a 
little  seal  stone,  of  which  we  give  an  exact 
copy  in  Fig.  7.  We  do  not  know 
how  old  it  is;  but  it  goes  back 
very  likely  as  far  as  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon,  a thousand 
or  twelve  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  It  has  on  it  four  conso- 
nants, MLSL.  • These  must  be 
read  from  right  to  left,  and  give 
us  the  word  “ le-Shallum,” — that  maxim  f 

is,  “ belonging  to  Shallum.”  b.o.  iooo.  * 
Who  the  Shftllum  was  that 
owned  this  seal  we  do  not  know ; but  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  the  oldest  specimen  of 
alphabetic  writing  known  to  exist  on  the 
globe.  He  was  no  Jew,  though  his  name 
sounds  Jewish,  for  we  see  him  worshiping 
the  Egyptian  Thoth,  god  of  arts  and  letters, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  roll  in  his  hand. 

But  this  little  scarabaeus  gives  us  only 
three  separate  letters.  We  want  the  rest  of 
the  alphabet.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
one  of  the  kings  of  Moab.  We  learn  from 
the  books  of  First  and  Second  Kings  that 
Mesha  ruled  over  the  land  of  Moab  in  the 
time  of  Ahab,  nearly  nine  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  He  paid  to  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
an  enormous  annual  Tribute  of  lambs  and 
fleeced  rams.  Bnt^ifter  the  death  of  Ahab, 
as  we  are  told,  Mesha  rebelled  and  refused 
to  pay  his  tribute.  Ahab’s  son  made  prep- 
aration to  bring  him  back  to  submission, 
but  his  own  death  after  a year’s  reign  pre- 
vented. Then  his  successor,  Joram,  took  up 
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the  war  vigorously,  we  do  uot  know  through  rare  presence  of  mind,  before  leaping  on  his 
how  many  campaigns,  nor  with  just  how  horse  tore  the  wet  impression  paper  from 
much  success  5 but  we  do  know  that  in  one  the  stone,  and  carried  it  to  Jerusalem,  where 
of  these  campaigns  Mesha  was  so  closely  be-  it  reached  M.  Ganneau,  ragged  and  almost 
sieged  in  his  fortress  by  Jorarn,  who  had  illegible.  This  attempt,  with  some  which 
secured  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  succeeded  it,  so  excited  the  Bedouins  on  the 
of  Edom,  that  in  his  extremity  he  offered  on  subject  that  they  determined  that  the  stone 
the  walls  of  the  city  his  own  eldest  son  and  which  had  brought  good  luck  to  their  har- 
heir,  in  the  sight  of  the  allied  armies,  as  a vests  should  not  be  carried  off.  They 
sacrifice  to  his  god  Chemosh.  His  super-  therefore  built  a fire  about  it,  and  then 
stitious  foes  were  frightened,  and  raised  the  poured  water  over  it,  breaking  it  into  a 
siege,  fearing  some  terrible  vengeance  from  multitude  of  fragments,  which  they  divided 
the  god  who  had  been  thus  placated.  among  themselves  to  be  preserved  as  talis- 

In  some  of  his  campaigns  against  Israel,  mans.  But  the  persistent  Europeans  suc- 
whether  before  or  after  this  is  not  quite  ceeded  even  after  this  fh  getting  good 
certain,  Mesha  gained  considerable  successes  impressions  of  the  larger  fragments,  and 
against  Israel.  He  captured  quite  a number  finally  nearly  all  the  fragments  themselves, 
of  his  ancestral  towns  that  had  long  been  of  the  column.  This  is  the  oldest  connected 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  Israel,  and  in-  specimen  of  alphabetic  writing  known  to 
habited  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  In  honor  of  scholars.  It  contains  every  letter  of  the 
his  victories  he  set  up  a memorial  pillar,  alphabet  but  one,  and  the  characters  are 
according  to  a local  custom,  in  his  native  generally  in  the  oldest  form.  No  other 
city  of  Dibon.  On  it  he  wrote  a boastful  monument  is  so  valuable  to  us  as  indicating 
account  of  his  successes,  but  not  a wonl  of  the  original  shape  of  the  letters.  We  give 
his  defeats,  and  a recital  of  his  restoration  two  illustrations  of  Mesha’s  column,  the 
to  its  ancient  glory  of  the  city  in  which  one  (Fig.  8)  containing  a few  letters  copied 
he  had  been  born,  and  which  he  made  his  accurately  and  of  full  size,  from  a photo- 
capital.  For  nearly  twenty-seven  centuries  graph  of  one  of  Captain  Warren’s  impres- 
t-hat column  remained  in  Dibon  with  its  sions  of  the  stone,  or  from  casts  of  some 
writing  uneffaced,  and  it  was  not  till  January  fragments  in  the  possession  of  the  Palestine 
of  1870,  and  after  the  attempt  to  secure  it  Exploration  Fund,  and  the  other  (Fig. 9)  rep- 
liad  caused  its  demolition  by  the  suspicious  resenting  a few  lines  from  the  top  of  the  in- 
Bedouins,  that  the  inscription  was  ever  scription. 

published.  For  only  a few  months  had  it  But  we  can  not  help  wishing  that  we  could 
been  known  to  exist.  A Prussian  and  a trace  our  alphabet  a little  further  back. 
Frenchman  both  tried  to  secure  it,  and  the  Perhaps  we  can,  inferentially.  We  can  fol- 
Frenchman  succeeded,  by  free  use  of  money,  low  the  course  of  modifications,  and  see  the 
in  getting  about  as  poor  an  impression  of  it  groove  they  run  in,  and  perhaps  can  guess 
on  paper  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  pretty  well  what  some  forms  that  have 
sent  three  Bedouins  for  the  purpose,  and  evidently  been  rounded  were  before  they 
while  the  paper  was  drying  upon  the  stone  had  thus  been  changed.  Besides  this,  as  we 
one  of  the  frequent  Arab  quarrels  arose,  and  have  said,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  three  messengers  just  escaaed  with  their  the  Phoenician  came  from  the  Egyptian,  and 
lives.  One  of  them  received  2 severe  sabre  the  writing  of  the  Nile  we  can  trace  back 
cut  across  his  forehead ; but  another,  with  a thousand  years  further.  The  Egyptians 
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Hebrews,  and  kept  accounts.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  alphabet  was  older  than  Moses. 
The  patriarch  Judah  had  a seal  ring,  which 
he  put  to  a bad  use,  and  which  may  have 
had  writing  on  it.  Long  before  the  invasion 
of  the  shepherd  kings  there  was  a Phrenician 
colony  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  very 
likely  they  adapted  the  hieratic  writing  to 
their  own  language. 

But  what  was  this  most,  venerable  of  all 
the  alphabets  f Can  onr  curiosity  be  satis- 
fied with  a view  of  it  f Not  precisely.  But 
we  can  sec  the  exact  shape  which  the  let- 
ters soon  after  assumed.  Fig.  11  shows  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Phoenician  letters  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  They  are  not  taken 
from  any  one  monument,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  taken  from  an  inscription  less  than 
2600  years  old.  For  some  we  are  indebted 
to  seals  or  gerns,  for  others  to  weights  dug 
np  at  Nineveh,  and  for  others  to  the  great 
Moabite  inscription.  In  the  succeeding  col- 
umns are  given  the  very  earliest  Greek  and 
Latin  (or  rather  Italic)  alphabets,  also  reach- 
ing back  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  a period  aa  remote  as  the  found- 
ing of  Rome.  At  this  time  the  writing  was 
from  right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew.  These 
columns  are  accompanied  by  the  earliest 
forms  after  the  writing  had  been  reversed  to 
its  present  direction.  In  the  first  column 
we  have  given  the  Hebrew  names  of  the  let- 
ters, accompanied  by  the  English  correspond- 
ing to  them  either  in  position  or  sound. 

Having  found  Cadmus  in  possession  of 
bis  letters  and  giving  them  to  the  Greeks  as 
far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  Christ, 
and  we  know  not  how  much  earlier,  it  is 
time  for  ns  to  leave  Phoenicia  and  all  the 
descendants  of  Shorn,  and  torn  to  the  new 
race,  destined  to  develop  letters  into  litera- 
ture. Henceforth  the  East— or  Cadmus,  if 
you  please,  for  Cadmus  is  no  historical  char- 
acter, only  the  Phumieiam  word  Eadm,  “ Egs t,'f 
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used  two  kinds  of  writing— the  original 
hieroglyphic  pictures,  and  these  same  char- 
acters cut  down  into  a short-hand,  which 
we  have  called  the  hieratic.  The  oldest 
hieratic  writing  known  is  what  is  called  the 
“ Papyrus  Priests, belonging  to  tbe  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  a period  before  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings, 
and  probably  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Abraham.  This  takes  us  pretty  well  back 
into  the  history  of  writing.  Now  if  we 
compare  the  Phoenician  letters  with  the 
hieratic  characters  of  the  Papyrus  Prisae, 
we  shall  find  some  remarkable  resemblances. 
Thus,  compare  the  following  letters : 


Hierogiyi^k- 

Hieratic. 

Pheenician* 

D /di 

o. 

K <0 

Ifl 

L 

L 

N srvA/vVVV 
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Other  letters  show  a similar  resemblance. 
In  fact,  more  than  half  of  the  Phoenician  al- 

phabet  shows  evident  traces  of  its  Egyptian 
origin.  Probably  Moses  used  this  now  Phre- 
nic mn  alphabet  in  writing  his  history  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  he  invented,  it;  while  others,  again, 
imagine  that  it  is  due  to  the  Hebrews  while 
living  in  Egypt.  It  is  quite  possible,  though 
we  would  hardly  suppose  them  to  ho  so  Lit- 
erary or  mercantile  a people  as  to  have  much 
occasion  for  writing.  Still,  even  in  their 
deepest  oppression,  their  task-masters— or, 
a*  we  should  call  them,  u drivers” — were 
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personified — may  round  off  the  angles  and 
straighten  out  the  zigzags  of  its  alphabet 
as  it  pleases,  until  it  is  degenerated  into  the 
too  simple  and  scarcely  legible  characters  of 
the  New  Carthaginian  of  the  time  of  King 
Juba,  or  may  double  and  square  it  up  into 
the  modem  Hebrew.  We  are  done  with  it, 
so  far  as  our  debt  to  Cadmus  is  concerned. 

When  we  first  meet  the  Greek  language 
in  inscriptions  upon  grave- 
stones and  other  monuments 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies before  Christ,  the  al- 
phabet has  already  been 
adopted  all  over  Greece,  the 
JEgean  Islands,  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  inhab- 
ited by  the  Ionian  tribes. 

It  was  accepted  bodily  by 
the  new  language  and  the 
embryonic  civilization.  Our 
comparatittf^ table  shows  a 
resemblance  in  almost  every 
case,  and  often  an  absolute 
identity.  And  more  than 
this,  the  writing  in  the  oldest  Greek  inscrip- 
tions is  from  right  to  left,  just  as  in  Phoe- 
nician, though  some  few  examples  show  the 
transition  stage  to  the  other  direction  in  a 
very  curious  way.  In  these  cases  (see  Figs. 
12  and  13)  the  letters  in  one  line  face  in  one 
direction,  and  in  the  next,  like  soldiers  on 
parade,  they  have  turned  right  about  face, 


and  not  only  is  the  line  read  the  other  way, 
but  each  letter  has  had  its  strokes  which 
pointed  to  the  left  all  turned  over  so  as  to 
point  to  the  right.  And  this  was  the  first 
change  which  the  alphabet  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  They  turned  each  let- 
ter over,  and  made  it  face  the  other  way. 
Our  table  of  the  alphabet  shows  both  of 
these  forms.  They  were  not  long  content 


with  writing  forward  and  backward  the 
way  a team  plows,  this  way  and  then  that, 
across  a field,  but  they  fixed  the  alphabet 
in  its  new  form. 

To  show  how  closely  the  earliest  Greek  in- 
scriptions resemble  the  Phoenician  we  give 
(Fig.  14)  a specimen  which  has  had  a curi- 
ous literary  history.  It  was  found  in  the 
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island  of  Thera,  and  over  the  picture  of  a 
fish  contains  the  name  of  the  artist  in  the 
not  quite  classical  Greek,  [Tt]/iwv  typa<pe  pt. 
But  the  inscription,  which  reads  backward, 
is  in  such  excellent  Phoenician  letters  that 
Professor  F.  Hitzig,  of  Halle,  one  of  the  best 
Hebrew  scholars  of  Germany,  has  within 
twelve  years  published  a translation  of  it  as 
if  it  were  Phoenician,  and  has  tried  to  make  it 
fit  Phoenician  words.  In  this  he  has  shown 
himself  as  wild  and  rash  as  in  some  of  his 
attacks  on  Biblical  history. 

The  same  Phoenician  alphabet  that  was 
accepted  by  the  entire  Greek  race  was  also 
received  in  very  early  times  by  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  Italy.  No  two  tribes  had 
precisely  the  same  form  of  letter,  any  more 
than  the  alphabet  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  islands  of 
the  jEgean  or  of  the  Peloponnesus.  All  these 
slighter  variations  it  is  not  important  to  de- 
tail, nor  the  additional  letters  that  were 
adopted  in  later  times.  But  a careful  com- 
parison of  the  ancient  Greek  with  the  Phoe- 
nician letters  will  show  some  discrepancies. 
In  one  or  two  cases  we  probably  do  not 
have  the  oldest  Phoenician  forms ; and  prob- 
ably the  order  of  the  letters  was  lost  in  the 
case  of  the  sibilants,  so  that  while  the  shapes 
were  preserved  in  the  right  order,  the  names, 
as  of  Sigma , Ai,  and  Zeta , have  got  mixed  up. 

Thus  we  have  found  Cadmus,  and  have 
received  from  him  the  great  idea  of  alpha- 
betic writing,  which  makes  literature  possi- 
ble. It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  the 
changes  to  which  these  letters  have  been 
subjected  before  reaching  the  facile,  cursive 
style  of  the  brevier  type  in  which  this  page 
is  printed. 

This  may  be  all  our  debt  to  Cadmus,  but 
it  is  not  the  entire  debt  of  the  world.  From 
that  old  alphabet  of  the  East,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  is  descended  every  other  alphabet, 
except  Chinese,  that  is  now  in  use  in  the 
world.  From  it,  through  the  Latin,  came  the 
alphabet  of  Western  Europe  and  of  America. 
From  it,  through  the  Greek,  came  the  Old 
Gothic,  the  gift  of  Ulphilas,  and  the  alpha- 
bet of  Russia,  the  gift  of  the  Sclavonic  evan- 
gelist Cyril.  The  Arabic,  used  all  over  West- 
ern Asia  and  Northern  Africa  by  Turks,  Per- 
sians, and  Berbers,  is  Phoenician  slightly 
modified.  Modern  and  ancient  Syriac  are  a 
slightly  different  modification.  The  Malay 
and  Hindoostauee  are  directly  from  the  Ara- 
bic ; and  if  Prinsep  is  right,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  centuries  before  Christ 
the  Sanscrit,  the  literary  language  of  India, 
also  borrowed  its  letters  from  the  old  Phoe- 
nician origin.  If  this  is  so,  it  Carries  with 
it  the  descendants  of  the  Sanscrit,  including 
all  the  alphabets  of  India,  Burmah,  Java, 
and  Thibet  that  do  not  have  a Mohammed- 
an parentage.  Over  thirty  years  ago  Prin- 
sep, who  had  been  deciphering  Hindoo  rock 
inscriptions  of  great  antiquity,  announced 


that  the  old  letters  were  Greek  “ turned  top- 
sy-turvy,” and  some  later  students  agree 
with  him.  Certainly  the  most  ancient  forms 
are  much  simpler  and  far  more  like  the  Phoe- 
nician than  the  complicated  letters  now  in 
use,  which  make  Sanscrit  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  alphabets  in  existence.  And  a 
still  more  barbarous -looking  alphabet,  the 
Mantchoo  Tartar,  with  the  Mongolian  and 
Tungusian,  is  formed  from  an  Aramean  form 
of  the  Phoenician,  though  greatly  modified, 
so  as  to  assimilate  to  the  columnar  structure 
of  the  Chinese  writing.  When  we  see,  then, 
how  every  alphabet  in  use  in  the  world,  and 
every  style  of  Writing  except  the  non-alpha- 
betic  writing  of  the  Chinese,  is  derived  from 
the  Phoenician,  we  may  try  to  reckon  up 
what  a debt  the  world  owes  to  the  obscure 
trader,  it  may  be,  or  immigrant  from  Sidon, 
who  first,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  after  learn- 
ing the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic, 
conceived  how  needlessly  cumbrous  they 
were,  and  had  the  genius  to  plan  a new 
analysis,  and  to  write  down  on  a bit  of  pa- 
pyrus some  twenty  characters,  which  all  the 
succeeding  centuries  have  been  fain  to  adopt. 
Alas!  he  has  missed  being  canonized,  chief 
in  the  calendar  of  literary  saints,  simply  be- 
cause he  neglected  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
document ! 


LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

Line  is  like  a stately  temple 
That  is  founded  in  the  sea, 

Whose  uprising  fair  proportions 
Penetrate  immensity; 

Love  the  architect  who  buI14%Jt, 
Building  it  eternally. 

To  me,  standing  in  the  Present, 

As  one  waits  beside  a grave. 

Up  the  aisles  and  to  the  altar 
Kolia  the  Past  its  solemn  wave, 
With  a murmur  as  of  mourning, 
Undulating  in  the  nave. 

Pallid  phantoms  glide  around  me 
In  the  wrecks  of  hope  and  home; 
Voices  moan  among  the  waters, 

Paces  vanish  in  the  foam; 

But  a peace,  divine,  unfailing. 

Writes  its  promise  in  the  dome. 

Cold  the  waters  where  my  feet  are, 
But  my  heart  is  strung  anew, 

Tuned  to  Hope’s  profound  vibration, 
PulBing  all  the  ether  through, 

For  the  seeking  souls  that  ripen 
In  a patience  strong  and  true. 

Hark!  the  all-inspiring  Angel 
Of  the  Future  leads  the  choir; 

All  the  shadows  of  the  temple 
Are  illumed  with  living  Are, 

And  the  bells  above  are  waking 
Chimes  of  infinite  desire. 

For  the  strongest  or  the  weakest 
There  is  no  eternal  fall ; 

Many  graves  and  many  mourners, 

But  at  lost— the  lifted  pall ! 

For  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
Blessed  life  containeth  olL 

O thou  fair  unfinished  temple! 

In  unfathomed  sea  begun, 

Love,  thy  builder,  shapes  and  lifts  thee 
In  the  glory  of  the  sun ; 

And  the  builder  and  the  bullded 
To  the  pure  in  heart  the  one. 
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shrinking  io  the  atifete;  irhefe  hut  uui* 
thought  in  every  body's  mmd,  All  day  lung 
it  seethed  in  |be  air,  aud  a nightniare  ill  the 
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fera  written  twenty years  ago,  with  numbed 
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they  think  <:»£  the  dear  people  at  home,  and 
write  Uy  tl#mi  after  a wjiry  night’s  \vateh 
or  a tierce, encounter, in  the  geutWt  tvordn  *d 
joying  rnioehihranee.  The  dying  man  mmW 
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Eliza  T wells,  who  was  a good 


mail  was  brought  news  from  the  two  last  de- 
parting t ravelers.  Marker,  who  had  brought 
in  the  letters  one  evening,  waited  to  hear  the 
flows. 

“ George V*  cried  Dolly,  tearing  the  first 
envelope  open,  and  then,  half  laughing,  half 
crying,  she  read  her  letter  out. 

Mrs.  Palmer  exclaimed,  “Ah!  ah!  ah! — 
mad!  mad!”'  at  every  other  word. 

Marker  stood  at  the  door,  winking  away 


some  tears. 

natured  girl,  hovered  about  in  the  darkness 
outride,  and  tumbled  over  the  umbrella-stand 
in  her  excitement. 

George  seemed  in  good  spirits.  He  wrote 
from  Varna.  A previous  packet  must  have 
been  lost,  for  be  said  he  had  written  before. 
This  was  a cheerful  and  affectionate  letter, 
quite  matter-of-fact,  and  with  no  complaints 
or  railings  at  fate. 


mmmmmm 
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“ I dare  say  people  think  rae  a great  fool,” 
he  said,  “ but,  on  the  whole,  I don’t  regret 
what  I have  done,  except  for  any  annoyance 
it  may  have  caused  you.  If  you  and  mam- 
ma would  go  to  the  Horse-Guards  and  ask 
for  a commission  for  me,  perhaps  two  such 
pretty  ladies  might  mollify  the  authorities. 
They  say  commissions  are  not  difficult  to  get 
just  now.  I shall  consult  the  Colonel  about 
it ; I am  to  see  him  again  in  a day  or  two. 
I don’t  know  why  I did  not  speak  to  him  just 
now  when  he  sent  for  me.”  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  his  Bulbul  scholarship  had 
stood  him  in  good  service,  and  his  little  Turk- 
ish had  been  turned  to  account.  He  had  al- 
ready passed  as  second-class  interpreter,  and 
he  had  got  hold  of  some  books  and  was  get- 
ting on.  “ This  is  the  reason  why  the  Col- 
onel sent  for  me  yesterday  morning.  I am 
Private  Vance,  remember,  only  just  out  of 
the  awkward  squad.  Our  Colonel  is  a grand 
old  man,  with  bright  eagle  eyes,  and  the  hero- 
ic manner.  You  would  like  him,  Dolly.  . He 
is  like  one  of  your  favorite  heroes.  Do  you 
remember  Aunt  Sarah’s  talking  of  David 
Fane,  our  father’s  old  friend  f When  I found 
out  who  he  was  I felt  very  much  inclined  to 
tell  him  my  real  name.  He  said  to  me  at 
once,  * I see  you  are  not  exactly  what  you 
appear  to  be.  If  you  will  come  to  me  in  a 
day  or  two  I shall  be  glad  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  prospects;  in  the  mean  while 
don’t  forget  what  a good  influence  one  man 
of  good  education  and  feeling  can  exert  in 
the  ranks  of  a regiment.’  Old  Fane  himself 
is  no  bad  specimen  of  a true  knight ; we  all 
feel  the  better  for  knowing  him.  He  walks 
with  a long  swift  stride  like  a deer,  tossing  his 
head  as  he  goes.  I have  never  seen  him  in 
battle,  but  I can  imagine  him  leading  his 
men  to  victory,  and  I am  glad  of  the  chance 
which  has  given  me  such  a leader.  I wish 
there  were  more  like  him.  Tell  Raban,  if 
you  see  him,  that  I am  getting  on  very  well, 
and  that,  far  from  beiug  a black  sheep  here, 
no  lamb-skin  can  compare  with  my  pipe- 
clay.” Then  came  something  erased.  “ Dear- 
est Doily,  you  don’t  know  what  your  good- 
ness has  been  to  me  all  this  time.  I hope 
Robert  appreciates  his  good  luck.  This  will 
reach  you  about  the  time  of  your  wedding- 
day.  I will  send  you  a little  Russian  belt 
when  I*  can  tiud  an  opportunity.  My  love 
to  them  all,  and  be  kind  to  Rhoda,  for  the 
sake  of  your  most  affectionate  G.  V.” 

There  was  a P.8. 

“I  forgot  to  ask  you  when  I last  wrote 
whether  you  got  the  letter  I wrote  you  at 
Cambridge,  and  if  old  Miller  gave  you  my 
packet.  I bought  the  form  in  the  town  as 
I walked  down  to  the  boats.  It  all  seems  a 
horrid  dream  as  I think  of  it  now,  and  I am 
very  much  ashamed  of  that  whole  business ; 
and  yet  I should  like  to  leave  matters  as 
they  are,  dear,  and  to  feel  that  I have  done 
my  best  for  that  poor  little  girl.  My  love 
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to  old  John ; tell  him  to  write.  There  has 
been  a good  deal  of  sickness  here,  but  the 
worst  is  over.” 

The  paper  trembled  in  Dolly’s  hand  as  she 
dwelt  upon  every  crooked  line  and  twist  of 
the  dear  handwriting  that  wrote  “ George  is 
safe.” 

“I  told  you  all  along  it  was  absurd  to 
make  such  a disturbance  about  him.  You 
see  he  was  enjoying  himself  with  his  com- 
mon associates,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  crossly. 
“Strangely  peculiar,”  she  added,  after  a 
moment.  “ Dolly,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  dear  boy  was  a little — ” and  she 
tapped  her  fair  forehead  significantly. 

“ He  was  only  unhappy,  mamma,  but  you 
see  he  is  getting  better  now,”  said  Dolly. 

The  next  time  Dolly  Baw  Rhoda  she  ran 
up  and  kissed  her,  looking  so  kind  that 
Rhoda  was  quite  surprised,  and  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  make  Dolly  so  nice 
again. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

RACHEL. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  hospitals  at  Varna 
that  people  were  anxious  and  at  work  at  the 
time  when  George  wrote.  While  the  En- 
glish ships  were  embarking  their  stores  and 
their  companies,  their  horses  and  their  bat- 
talions, transporting  them  through  surf  and 
through  storm  to  the  shores  of  the  fierce 
Russian  empire;  while  Eastern  hospitals 
were  organizing  their  wards,  nurses  prepar- 
ing to  start  on  their  errand ; while  generals 
were  sitting  in  council — an  enemy  had  at- 
tacked us  at  home  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
own  great  citadel  and  store  place,  and  the 
peaceful  warriors  sent  to  combat  this  deadly 
foe  are  fighting  their  own  battles.  Cholera 
was  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and  among  those 
wrho  had  been  expecting  the  onslaught,  ha- 
ranguing, driving  companies  of  somewhat 
reluctant  officials,  good  old  John  Morgan 
had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent.  His 
own  district  at  Kensington  was  well  armed 
and  prepared,  but  John  Morgan’s  life  at  Ken- 
sington was  coming  to  an  end,  and  he  had 
accepted  a certain  small  living  in  the  city, 
called  St.  Mary  Outh’gate,  of  which  the  rec- 
tor was  leaving  after  five  or  six  years’  hard 
work.  “ It  is  a case  of  bricks  without 
straw,”  said  the  poor  worn-out  rector.  Mor- 
gan was  full  of  courage,  and  ready  to  try  his 
hand.  Mrs.  Morgan,  with  a sigh  given  to  the 
old  brown  house  and  its  comfortable  cup- 
boards, had  agreed  to  move  goods  and  chat- 
tels shortly  into  the  dark  little  rectory  in 
the  city  court,  with  its  iron  gates  and  its 
one  smutty  tree.  To  the  curate’s  widow 
and  mother  there  was  an  irresistible  charm 
in  the  thought  of  a rectory. 

St.  Mary  Outh’gate  was  a feeble  saiut,  and 
unable  to  protect  her  votaries  from  the  evil 
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effects  of  some  open  sewers  and  fish-heaps 
when  the  cholera  broke  out.  At  John's  re- 
quest the  move  was  delayed.  The  girls  re- 
mained at  Kensington,  while  Mrs.  Morgan 
traveled  backward  and  forward  between 
the  homes.  Every  day  the  accounts  grew 
more  and  more  serious,  and  in  the  month 
of  September  the  mortality  had  reached  its 
height. 

John's  new  parish  of  St.  Mary  Outh’gate 
lies  on  the  river  side  of  a great  thorough- 
fare, of  which  the  stream  of  carts  and  wheels 
rolls  by  from  sunrise  until  the  stars  set.  The 
rectory-house  Btood  within  its  iron  gates  in 
a court  at  the  end  of  a narrow  passage.  The 
back  of  the  house  looked  into  a cross-lane 
leading  to  the  river.  The  thoroughfare  it- 
self was  squalid,  crowded,  bare ; there  was 
nothing  picturesque  about  it;  but  in  the 
side  streets  were  great  warehouse  cranes 
starting  from  high  windows,  and  here  and 
there  some  relic  of  past  glories.  Busy  to- 
day had  forgotten  some  old  doorway,  per- 
haps, or  left  some  garden  or  terrace  wall  or 
some  old  banqueting- room  still  standing. 
It  had  swept  the  guests  into  the  neighbor- 
ing church-yards  on  its  rapid  way.  To-day 
was  in  a fierce  and  restless  mood ; at  home 
and  abroad  were  anxious  people  watching 
the  times ; others  were  too  busy  to  be  anx- 
ious. John  was  hard  at  work  and  untiring. 
He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  unpack  his  port- 
manteau and  to  put  up  his  beloved  books  and 
reports.  HiB  start  had  been  a dispiriting  one. 
People  had  been  dying  by  scores  in  the  little 
lane  at  the  back  of  tt le  rectory.  Mrs.  Morgan 
herself  fell  ill  of  anxiety  and  worry,  and  had 
to  go  home.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
cares  of  the  move  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
drawing-room  carpet  added  not  a little  to 
the  poor  lady's  distress.  Betty  remained  to 
take  care  of  her  master,  and  to  give  him  her  j 
mind.  John  bore  the  old  woman's  scolding 
with  great  sweetness  of  temper.  “ You  do 
your  work,  Betty,  and  let  me  do  mine,”  said 
he.  He  had  taken  in  two  professional  noises 
after  his  mother  left,  and  his  curate,  whose 
landlady  had  died  of  the  prevailing  epidem- 
ic. The  two  men  worked  with  good  will. 
John  came,  went,  preached,  fumed,  wrote 
letters  to  The  Times . Frank,  who  was  in 
town,  came  to  see  him  one  day.  He  found 
the  curate  in  good  spirits.  Things  were  be- 
ginning to  look  a little  lees  dark,  and  John 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  best  of 
chance  lights.  He  received  his  friend  heart- 
ily, wheeled  his  one  arm-chair  up  for  him, 
and  lit  a pipe  in  his  honor.  The  two  sat 
talking  in  the  old  bare  black  room  leading 
into  the  court.  John  gave  a short  account 
of  his  month's  work. 

“ It’s  over  now — at  least,  the  worst  is 
over,”  he  said,  “ and  the  artisans  are  at 
work  again.  It's  the  poor  little  shop-keep- 
ers I pity ; they  have  lost  every  thing — 
health,  savings,  customers — they  are  quite 


done  up.  However,  I have  a friend  in  the 
neighborhood  to  whom  I go,  and  Lady  Sarah 
heard  of  my  letter  to  The  Times  and  sent  mo 
fifty  pounds  for  them  the  other  day.  Dolly 
brought  it  herself.  I was  sorry  to  see  her 
looking  wom,  poor  dear.  I think  it  is  a 
pity  that  Mrs.  Palmer  takes  so  very  de- 
sponding a view  of  her  daughter's  prospects. 
Dolly  seemed  disinclined  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  so  I did  not  press  her,  and  we  all 
know,”  said  the  curate,  in  a constrained  sort 
of  voice,  “that  Henley  is  a high-minded 
man ; his  good  judgment  and  sense  of — ” 

“His  own  merit,”  said  Raban,  testily. 
“ What  a thing  it  is  to  have  a sense  of  one's 
own  virtue ! He  will  get  on  in  India ; he 
will  get  on  in  every  quarter  of  the  world ; 
he  will  go  to  heaven  and  be  made  an  arch- 
angel. He  has  won  a prize  already  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  value  at  its  worth, 
and  never  will  as  long  as  he  lives.” 

John  Morgan  looked  very  much  disturbed. 
“ I am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this.  Tell 
me  as  a friend : when  Mrs.  Palmer  declares 
the  engagement  is  broken  off,  do  you  really 
think  there  is  any  fear  of — ” 

Frank  jumped  up  suddenly. 

“ Broken  off!”  he  eried,  trying  to  hide  his 
face  of  supreme  satisfaction ; and  he  began 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  “Does 
she  say  so  t” 

The  dismal  little  room  seemed  suddenly 
illumined ; the  smoky  court,  the  smutty 
tree,  the  brown  opposite  foggy  houses,  were 
radiant.  Frank  could  not  speak.  His  one 
thought  was  to  see  Dolly,  to  find  out  the 
truth ; he  hardly  heard  the  rest  of  the  cu- 
rate's sentence.  “ I have  been  so  busy,”  he 
was  saying,  “ that  I have  scarcely  had  one 
minute  to  think  about  it  all ; but  I love 
Dolly  dearly ; she  is  a noble  creature,  and  I 
should  heartily  grieve  to  hear  that  any  thing 
had  occurred  to  trouble  her.  Are  you  goiug 
already  f” 

There  is  a little  well  of  fresh-water  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  sparkling  among  the 
trees,  and  dripping  into  a stone  basin.  A 
few  stone  steps  lead  down  to  the  lion's  head, 
from  whence  the  slender  stream  drips  drop 
by  drop  into  the  basin ; the  children  and 
the  birds,  too,  come  and  drink  there.  Some- 
where near  this  well  a fairy  prince  was  once 
supposed  to  hold  his  court.  The  glade  is 
lovely  in  summer,  and  pleasant  in  autumn, 
especially  late  in  the  day,  when  the  shad- 
ows are  growing  long,  and  the  stems  of  the 
murmurous  elm -trees  shine  with  western 
gold. 

Frank  Raban  was  crossing  from  the  high- 
road toward  the  palace  gate,  and  he  was 
walking  with  a long  shadow  of  his  own, 
when  he  chanced  to  pass  the  little  well,  and 
he  saw  a nymph  standing  by  the  railing  and 
waiting  while  the  stream  trickled  into  the 
cup  below.  As  he  passed  she  looked  up, 
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their  eyes  met,  and  Frank  stopped  short ; for 
the  nymph  was  that  one  of  which  he  had 
been  thinking  as  he  came  along — Dorothea 
of  the  pale  face  and  waving  bronze  hair. 

As  he  stopped  Eliza  came  up  the  steps  of 
the  well,  bringing  her  young  mistress  the 
glass ; it  was  still  very  wet  with  the  spray 
of  the  water,  and  Dolly,  smiling,  held  it  out 
to  Raban,  who  took  it  with  a bow  from  her 
hand.  It  was  more  than  he  had  ever  hoped, 
to  meet  her  thus  alone  at  the  moment  when 
he  wanted  to  see  her,  to  be  greeted  so  kind- 
ly, so  silently.  No  frowning  Robert  was  in 
the  background;  only  Eliza  waiting,  with 
her  rosy  face,  while  Dolly  stood  placid  in 
the  sloping  light  in  the  sunset  and  the  au- 
tumn. Her  broad  feathered  hat  was  pushed 
back,  her  eyes  were  alight. 

“ I am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said.  11  You 
have  heard  our  good  news  from  George ; it 
came  two  nights  ago.  My  aunt  has  been 
asking  for  you,  Mr.  Raban.  What  have  you 
been  doing  all  this  time  ?” 

14 1 have  been  at  Cambridge,”  said  Frank. 
“ I am  only  up  in  town  for  two  days ; I was 
afraid  of  being  in  your  way.  Is  every  body 
gone  ? Are  you  alone f How  is  Lady  Sarah ?” 

“ She  is  better,  I think  ; I am  going  back 
to  her  now,”  said  Dolly.  u I come  here  with 
Eliza  to  get  her  some  of  this  chalybeate  wa- 
ter. Will  you  come  with  me  part  of  the  way 
home  f ” 

Of  course  he  could  come.  He  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  the  club,  and  his  hosts  never  for- 
gave him  for  failing ; he  had  letters  to  an- 
swer, and  they  remained  on  the  table.  He  had 
left  John  Morgan  in  a hurry,  too  much  ex- 
cited by  the  news  he  had  heard  to  smoke  out 
his  pipe  in  tranquillity,  but  here  was  peace 
under  the  chestnut-trees,  where  the  two 
shadows  were  falling  side  by  side,  and  length- 
ening as  the  world  heaved  toward  the  night. 

As  they  were  walking  along  Frank  began 
telling  Dolly  about  a second  letter  he  had 
received  from  his  grandfather;  he  could 
never  resist  the  wish  to  tell  her  all  about 
himself ; even  if  she  did  not  care  to  hear,  he 
liked  to  tell  her. 

“ I am  in  an  uncertain  state  of  mind,”  he 
said.  “ Since  I saw  you  my  grandfather  has 
taken  me  into  favor  again ; after  these  seven 
years  he  offers  me  Leah.  He  wants  me  to 
give  up  driving  young  gentlemen,  and  to 
take  to  sheep-shearing  and  farming  and  a 
good  allowance.  He  writes  to  me  from  Har- 
rowgate.  I should  have  a house,  and  serve 
in  boudage,  and  live  upon  him,  and  rescue 
him  from  the  hands  of  the  agents,  who  now 
perform  that  office  very  effectually,”  said 
Raban,  dryly. 

“ What  do  you  meant”  said  Dolly,  looking 
at  him  doubtfully. 

“ This  is  what  I mean,”  said  Frank.  “ I 
can  not  forget  how  badly  the  old  people 
used  me,  and  how  for  seven  years  they  have 
left  me  to  shift  for  myself.  I have  always 


failed  in  ambition.  I shall  never  win 
Rachel,”  he  said,  “ and  I want  nothing  else 
that  any  body  can  give  me ; and  what  is  the 
use  of  putting  my  head  under  the  tyrannic 
old  yoke  t” 

“ It  is  so  difficult  to  be  just,”  Dolly  an- 
swered, leading  the  way  under  the  trees. 
“ When  I try  to  think  of  right  and  wrong  it 
all  seems  to  turn  into  people,  and  what  they 
wish,  and  what  I would  like  to  do  for  them, 
I wonder  if  some  people  can  love  by  rule  1 
And  yet  love  must  be  the  best  rule,  mustn’t 
it  f and  if  your  poor  old  grandfather  is  sorry, 
and  begs  you  to  go  to  him,  it  seems  cruel  to 
refuse.” 

She  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  tune  to  some 
solemn  strain  of  music  which  was  floating  in 
the  air. 

Frank  was  looking  at  the  ground,  and 
without  raising  his  eyes  he  presently  said, 
“ Well,  I suppose  you  are  right ; I shall  take 
your  advice,  and  give  up  the  dry  crust  of 
liberty  and  try  to  be  content  with  cakes  and 
ale;  such  strong  ale,  Miss  Vanborough,  such 
heavy  cakes !”  he  added,  looking  at  her  ab- 
sently. 

Dolly  blushed  up,  hesitated:  she  was 
rather  frightened  by  the  responsibility  Frank 
seemed  to  put  upon  her. 

u Could  not  yon  ask  some  one  else  f”  she 
said,  confusedly.  u Perhaps  Rachel,”  she 
added,  not  without  a little  jealous  pang  lest 
Rachel  might  be  Rhoda,  and  her  poor  boy’s 
last  chance  undone. 

The  light  seemed  to  come  from  Raban’s 
dark  eyes.  “ I have  asked  Rachel,”  he  said, 
in  a low  voice  that  seemed  to  thrill  clear  and 
distinct  on  her  ears.  “ Is  it  possible,”  he 
added — “ do  you  not  know  it  f Is  not  your 
name  Rachel  to  met  are  you  not  the  only 
Rachel  in  the  whole  world  for  met  I never 
thought  I should  tell  you  this,”  cried  Frank, 
“ until  just  now,  when  I heard  from  John 
Morgan  that  you  were  free ; but  now,  what- 
ever your  answer  may  be,  I tell  you,  that  you 
may  know  that  you  are  the  one  only  woman 
whom  I shall  ever  love.  My  dear,  don’t  look 
frightened,  don’t  turn  away.  Robert  Henley 
never  loved  you  as  I do.” 

His  coldness  was  gone ; his  half-sarcastic, 
half-sulky,  careless  manner  was  gone.  It 
had  given  way  to  a sort  of  tender  domina- 
tion; the  real  generous  fire  of  truth  and  un- 
selfish love  that  belonged  to  the  man,  and 
had  always  been  in  him,  seemed  to  flash  out. 
The  music  still  clanged  on,  solemnly  jarring 
with  his  words.  Dolly  turned  pale  and  cold. 

“ I am  not  free ; it  has  all  been  a mistake,” 
she  said,  very  quickly.  “ You  must  not 
speak  to  me  of  Robert  like  that.” 

His  face  changed.  “ Are  you  still  engaged 
to  him  T”  he  asked,  looking  at  her  steadily. 

“ I promised  to  wait  for  him,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  ask  me  any  thing  at  all,”  she 
cried,  turning  angrily  upon  him.  “ Oh,  why 
did  you — how  can  you  speak  to  me  so  t” 
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He  was  silent,  but  she  had  answered  his 
eyes,  not  his  spoken  words.  He  saw  that  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  spoke  vehe- 
mently, passionately.  He  had  read  her  too 
oarefully  to  have  had  much  hope.  He  saw 
that  she  was  overpowered,  that  she  was 
bound  to  Robert  still,  that  his  wild  dream  of 
happiness  was  but  a vision.  It  was  no  new 
revelation  to  him.  “You  might  have  guess- 
ed it  all  long  ago,”  said  he,  shortly.  “ But 
you  would  not  understand  me  before,  when 
I tried  to  tell  you  that  I loved  you.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I have  spoken.  Now 
you  know  all,”  he  said,  with  a sigh.  “ For- 
get it  if  you  like.” 

He  would  have  left  her,  but  Eliza  had  dis- 
appeared, and  a crowd  of  people  were  gath- 
ered outside  the  gate,  rough-looking  Irish 
among  them  from  the  buildings  opposite.  A 
military  funeral  was  passing  by,  the  music 
had  ceased,  and  the  soldiers  went  tramping 
down  the  street  in  a long  and  solemn  line ; 
the  slow  fall  of  their  feet  struck  upon  the 
hard  road  and  echoed  with  a dull  throb. 
People  were  looking  on  in  silence,  and 
crowding  to  the  windows  and  in  the  door- 
ways. As  the  dead  man's  horse  was  led  by, 
with  the  empty  saddle  and  the  boots  swing- 
ing from  the  side,  Dolly  turned  away  pale 
and  trembling,  and  Raban  was  glad  then  he 
had  not  left  her.  She  put  out  her  hand  for 
a moment.  She  seemed  blinded  and  scared. 

Then  she  recovered  herself  quickly,  and 
when  the  crowd  gave  way  she  walked  on  in 
silence  by  his  side  until  they  came  to  the 
turning  that  led  to  the  old  house.  “ Thank 
you,”  she  said,  a little  tremulously.  “ For- 
give me  if  I spoke  harshly:  it  was  best  to 
tell  you  the  truth.” 

Raban  had  meant  to  leave  her  without  a 
word ; now  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind. 
He  held  out  his  hand. 

“ Good-by,  Rachel,”  he  said,  still  looking 
at  her  with  silent  reproach.  “ Do  not  fear 
that  I shall  trouble  and  annoy  you  again ; it 
would  be  hard  to  take  your  friendship  and 
confidence  away  from  me  because  of  John 
Morgan's  mistake.” 

“ How  can  you  be  my  friend  ?”  cried  poor 
Dolly,  suddenly,  passionate  and  angry  once 
more.  “Leave  me  now — only  go,  please 
go.” 

Henley  would  have  been  satisfied  if  he 
had  been  present. 

Frank  walked  away  “bitterly  hurt  and 
wounded ; she  seemed  to  resent  his  love  as 
if  it  had  been  an  insult.  He  was  disap- 
]>ointed  in  Dolly,  in  life ; the  light  was  gone 
out,  that  one  flash  of  happiness  had  shown 
him  his  own  disappointment  all  the  more 
plainly.  We  don’t  hope,  and  yet  our  hearts 
sink  with  disappointment : we  expect  noth- 
ing, but  that  nothing  overwhelms  us.  And 
meanwhile  life  is  going  on,  and  death  and 
the  many  interests  and  changes  of  mortals 
coming  and  going  on  their  journey  through 
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space.  When  Frank  got  back  to  Cambridge 
he  found  a telegram  summoning  him  at  once 
to  Harrowgate.  It  was  sent  by  some  un- 
known person. 

People  part ; each  carries  away  so  much 
of  the  other's  life ; very  often  the  exchange 
is  a hard-driven  bargain,  willingly  paid,  in- 
deed, which  the  poor  debtor  is  in  no  inclina- 
tion to  resent.  A whole  heart's  fidelity  and 
remembrance  in  sleepless  nights,  tendered 
prayers,  and  blessings,  in  exchange  for  a 
little  good  grammar,  a pleasant  recollection, 
and  some  sand  and  ink  and  paper,  all  of 
which  Dolly  duly  received  that  evening. 
All  day  long  she  had  been  haunted  by  that 
little  Bcfcne  at  the  well ; it  seemed  to  briug 
her  nearer  to  Henley,  and  his  letter  came  as 
an  answer  to  her  thoughts.  George's  letter 
had  been  for  them  all.  Robert's  was  for 
herself  alone,  and  she  took  it  up  to  her  room 
to  read. 

Robert's  letter  was  not  very  short,  it  was 
sufficiently  stamped,  it  said  all  that  had  to 
be  said ; and  yet  “ How  unreasonable  I am ! 
how  can  men  feel  as  women  do  f”  thought 
Dolly,  kissing  the  letter  to  make  up  for 
her  passing  disappointment.  Then  came  a 
thought,  but  she  put  it  away  with  a sort  of 
anger  and  indignation.  She  would  not  let 
herself  think  of  Frank  with  pity  or  sym- 
pathy. It  seemed  disloyal  to  Robert  to  be 
sorry  for  the  poor  tutor. 

Lady  Henley  also  received  a blotted 
scrawl  from  Jonah  by  that  same  post,  and 
she  made  up  her  miod  at  last  to  go  home, 
and  she  sent  the  brougham  for  Dolly  and 
her  mother  to  come  and  wish  her  good-by. 
On  her  first  arrival  Dolly  was  pounced  upon 
by  her  cousins  and  taken  in  to  Sir  Thomas. 
When  she  came  up  stairs  at  last  she  found 
her  aunt  and  her  mother  in  ful1  committee, 
apparently  on  good  terms,  and  with  their 
heads  close  together.  The  little  lady  was 
upon  the  sofa.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  upon  the 
floor,  in  a favorite  attitude.  There  only 
could  she  find  complete  rest,  she  said.  Lady 
Henley  had  a great  heap  of  Jonah's  clothes 
upon  the  sofa  beside  her;  she  had  been  fold- 
ing them  up  and  marking  them  with  her 
own  hands.  The  drawing-room  seemed  full 
of  the  sound  of  the  bells  from  the  towers 
outside,  and  autumn  leaves  were  dropping 
before  the  windows. 

“ Come  here,”  said  Lady  Henley,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Dolly.  “ I have  been  talk- 
ing to  your  mother  about  you.  Look  at 
her — as  if  there  were  no  chairs  in  the  room ! 
I wanted  to  show  you  Jonah's  letter.  Fool- 
ish boy,  he  sends  you  his  love.  I don't 
know  why  I should  give  the  message.  You 
know  you  don't  care  for  him,  Dolly.  Have 
you  heard  from  Robert?  Is  he  properly 
heart-broken  ?”  with  a sort  of  hoarse  laugh. 
“Jonah  mentions  that  he  seems  in  very  good 
spirits.”  Then  Lady  Henley  became  agitated. 
Dolly  stood  silent  and  embarrassed.  “Why 
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don’t  you  answer  T”  said  her  aunt,  quite 
fiercely.  “ You  can’t  answer ; you  can’t  show 
us  his  letter ; you  know  in  your  heart  that 
it  has  been  a foolish  affair.  Your  mother 
has  told  me  all.” 

Lady  Henley  was  flushed,  and  getting 
more  and  more  excited,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a great  jangling  of  bells  came  into  the 
room  from  the  abbey  towers  outside.  Phi- 
lippa gave  one  of  her  silvery  laughs,  and 
starting  actively  to  her  feet,  came  and  put 
her  arm  round  Dolly’s  waist. 

“All!  No  indeed,  Joanna.  Delightful 
creature  as  he  is,  Robert  tells  one  nothing. 
Forgive  me,  dearest,  it  is  a fact.  He  really 
seemed  quite  to  forget  what  was  due  to  me, 
a lady  in  her  own  drawing-room,  when  he 
said  good-by  to  you.  I only  mention  it,  for 
he  is  not  generally  so  empress^,  and  if  he  had 
only  explained  himself — ” 

“ What  have  you  been  saying,  mamma  T” 
said  Dolly,  blushing  painfully.  “There  is 
nothing  to  explain.” 

“There  is  every  thing  to  explain,”  burst  in 
Lady  Henley,  froip  her  corner ; “ and  if  you 
were  my  own  daughter,  Dolly,  I should  think 
it  my  duty  to  remonstrate  with  you,  and  to 
tell  you  frankly  what  I have  always  said 
from  the  beginning.  There  never  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  happiness  in  this  entan- 
glement for  either  of  you : take  the  advice 
of  an  older  woman  than  yourself.  Robert 
has  no  more  feeling  for  you  than — than — a 
fish,  or  do  you  think  he  would  consent  to  be 
free  1 Ah ! if  you  were  not  so  blinded.  There 
is  one  honest  heart,”  she  said,  incoherently, 
breaking  down  for  an  instant.  She  quickly 
recovered,  however,  and  Dolly,  greatly  dis- 
tressed, stood  looking  at  her,  but  she  could 
not  respond ; if  ever  she  had  swerved,  her 
faithful  heart  had  now  fully  returned  to  its 
first  allegiance.  All  they  said  seemed  only 
to  make  her  feel  more  and  more  how  entire- 
ly her  mind  was  made  up. 

“Robert  and  I understand  each  other 
quite  well,”  said  Dolly,  gravely ; “ I wish 
him  to  be  free.  It  is  my  doihg,  not  his. 
Please  don’t  speak  of  this  to  me  or  to  any 
one  else  again.” 

She  had  promised  to  herself  to  be  faithful, 
whatever  came.  Her  whole  heart  had  gone 
after  Robert  as  he  left  her.  She  knew  that 
she  loved  him.  With  all  her  humility,  the 
thought  that  she  had  made  a mistake  in 
him  had  been  painful  beyond  measure.  It 
seemed  to  her  now  that  she  was  answerable 
for  his  faith,  for  his  loyalty,  and  she  eagerly 
grasped  at  every  shadow  of  that  which  she 
hoped  to  find  in  him. 

She  walked  away  to  the  window  to  hide 
her  own  gathering  tears.  The  bells  had 
come  to  an  end  suddenly.  Some  children 
were  playing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
pursuing  one  another,  and  a stray  organ- 
man,  seeing  a lady  at  the  window,  pulled 
out  his  stop  and  struck  up  a dreary  tune — 
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“ Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  le  jeune  et  beau 
Dunois.”  It  was  the  tune  of  those  times, 
but  Dolly  could  never  hear  it  afterward 
without  a sickening  dislike.  Dolly,  hearing 
the  door  bang,  turned  round  at  last. 

“ My  dear  Dolly,  she  is  gone — she  is  in  a 
passion — she  will  never  forgive  you,”  said 
Philippa,  coming  up  in  great  excitement. 

But  she  was  mistaken.  Lady  Henley  sent 
Dolly  a little  note  that  very  evening. 

“My  Dear, —I  was  very  angry  with  you  to-day. 
Perhaps  I was  wrong  to  be  angry.  I will  not  say 
forgive  an  old  woman  for  speaking  the  truth ; it  is 
only  what  you  deserve.  You  must  come  and  see  us 
when  you  can  in  Yorkshire.  We  all  feel  you  belong 
to  us  now.  Yours  affectionately, 

“J.  Henley.” 

“ P.8.— I see  In  this  evening’s  paper  that  our  poor 
old  neighbors  at  Ravensrick  died  at  Harrowgate  with- 
in a day  of  one  another.  I suppose  your  friend  Frank 
Raban  comes  into  the  property.” 


CHAPTER  XLIH. 

CRAGS  AND  FRESH  AIR. 

The  old  town  of  Pebblesthwaite,  in  York- 
shire, slides  down  the  side  of  a hill  into  the 
hollow.  Rocks  overtop  the  town-hall,  and 
birds  flying  from  the  crags  can  look  straight 
down  into  the  gray  stone  streets,  and  upon 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  squat  houses.  Pebbles- 
thwaite lies  in  the  heart  of  Craven — a 
country  little  known,  and  not  yet  within  the 
tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  legions.  It  is  a 
district  of  fresh  winds  and  rocky  summits, 
of  thymy  hill-sides,  and  of  a quaint  and  arid 
sweetness.  The  rocks,  the  birds,  the  fresh 
rush  of  the  mountain  streams  as  they  dash 
over  the  stones,  strike  Southerners  most 
curiously.  We  contrast  this  pleasant  turmoil 
with  the  sleepy  lap  of  our  weed-laden  waters, 
the  dull  tranquillity  of  our  fertile  plains. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  we  are  but  a day’s 
journey  from  our  homes,  we  might  well 
wonder  and  ask  ourselves  in  what  unknown 
country  we  are  wandering.  Strange-shaped 
hills  heave  suddenly  from  the  plains ; others, 
rising  and  flowing  tumultuously,  line  the 
horizon:  overhead  great  clouds  are  advan- 
cing, heaped  in  massive  lines  against  a blue 
and  solid  sky.  These  clouds  rise  with  the 
gusts  of  a sudden  wind  that  blows  into 
Frank  Raban’s  face  as  he  comes  jogging 
through  the  old  town  on  his  way  to  the 
house  from  which  he  had  been  expelled 
seven  years  before,  and  to  which  he  is  now 
returning  as  master.  Smokethwaite  is  the 
metropolis  of  Pebblesthwaite,  near  which 
is  Ravensrick.  The  station  is  on  a little 
branch  line  of  rail,  starting  off  from  the 
main  line  toward  these  rocks  and  crags  of 
Craven. 

Frank  had  come  down  with  the  Henleys, 
and  seen  them  all  driving  off  in  the  carriages 
and  carts  that  had  come  down  to  meet  them 
from  the  Court.  Nothing  had  come  for  him, 
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and  he  had  walked  to  the  inn  and  ordered 
the  trap. 

“Where  art  goin' f"  shouts  a pair  of 
leather  gaiters  standing  firm  upon  the  door- 
step of  an  old  arched  house  opposite. 

“ Ravensrick  Court/'  says  the  driver. 

“ "Tis  a blustering  day,"  says  old  leather 
gaiters. 

The  driver  cracks  his  whip,  and  begins  to 
do  the  honors  of  Pebblesthwaite  as  the  horse 
clatters  over  the  stones.  “Do  ye  ken  t' 
shambles  T”  he  says,  pointing  to  an  old 
arched  building  overtopped  by  a great  crag. 

“ I know  it  as  well  as  you  do/'  says  Frank, 
smiling. 

Can  it  be  seven  years  since  he  leftf 
Raban  looks  about : every  stone  and  every 
pane  of  glass  seem  familiar.  The  town  was 
all  busy  and  awake.  The  farmers,  sturdy, 
crop-headed,  with  baskets  on  their  arms, 
were  chattering  and  selling,  standing  in 
groups,  or  coming  in  and  out  of  shops  and 
doorways,  careful  as  any  housewives  over 
their  purchases.  There  were  strange  stores 
— shoes,  old  iron,  fish,  all  heaped  together ; 
seven  years  older  than  when  the  last  market- 
day  Frank  was  there,  but  none  the  worse  for 
that.  There  was  the  old  auctioneer,  in  his 
tall,  battered  hat,  disposing  of  his  treasures. 
He  was  holding  up  a horse's  yoke  to  com- 
petition. “Three  shillin'!  four  shillin'!” 
says  he.  The  people  crowd  and  gape  round. 
One  fellow,  in  a crimson  waistcoat,  driving 
past  in  a donkey-cart,  stops  short  and  stares 
hard  at  the  trap  and  at  Raban.  Frank  knew 
him,  and  nodded  with  a smile.  Two  more 
stumpy  leather  gaiters,  greeting  each  other, 
looked  up  as  he  drove  by,  and  grinned.  He 
remembered  them  too.  There  was  the  old 
Quaker,  in  his  white  neckcloth,  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  handsome  old  shop ; and 
Squire  Anley,  walking  along  to  the  bank, 
all  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  loose  gray 
clothes,  with  his  bull-terrier  at  his  heels! 
And  then  they  drove  out  into  the  straight 
country  roads;  under  the  bridge  between 
stone  hedges,  beyond  which  the  late  flames 
of  summer  green  were  still  gleaming — the 
meadows  still  shone  with  spaugling  autumn 
flowers.  Far  away  in  the  hollow  hung  the 
smoke  of  the  factory,  with  its  many  windows ; 
a couple  of  tall  chimneys  spouted  blackness; 
a train  was  speeding  northward;  close  at 
hand  a stream  was  dashing ; the  great  trees 
seemed  full  of  birds.  It  was  a different 
world  from  that  in  which  he  had  been  bask- 
ing. Frank  already  felt  years  younger  as 
he  drove  along  the  road — the  old  boyish 
impulses  seemed  waiting  at  every  turn. 
“ Why,  there  goes  old  Brand,"  he  cried,  lean- 
ing forward  eagerly  to  look  after  an  old 
keeper,  with  a couple  of  dogs,  walking  off 
with  a gun  toward  the  hills. 

Frank  called  after  the  keeper,  but  the 
wind  carried  away  his  voice.  As  he  drove 
along  by  each  stile  and  corner  that  seemed 


to  have  awaited  his  coming,  he  suddenly 
thought  of  his  talk  with  Dorothea.  She 
had  been  cruelly  hard  to  him,  but  he  was 
glad  to  think  now  that  he  had  followed 
her  advice  about  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
and  made  an  advance  to  the  poor  old  people 
who  were  now  gone.  It  would  have  .been 
absurd  to  pretend  to  any  great  sorrow  for 
their  death.  They  had  lived  their  life,  and 
shown  him  little  kindness  while  it  lasted. 
It  was  a chance  now  that  brought  him  back 
to  Ravensrick  again. 

He  had  written  an  answer  to  his  grand- 
father's letter,  and  accepted  his  offer,  but  the 
only  answer  which  ever  came  to  this  was  the 
telegram  summoning  him  to  Harrowgate. 
It  had  been  delayed  on  the  way ; and  as  he 
went  down  in  the  train  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  a paragraph  in  The  Times : “ At*the 
Mitre  Hotel,  Harrowgate,  on  the  28th  instant, 
John  Raban,  Esq.,  of  Ravensrick,  Pebbles- 
thwaite, aged  86;  and  on  the  following  day, 
Antonia,  widow  of  the  above  John  Raban, 
Esq.,  aged  75.”  The  old  squire  had  gone  to 
Harrowgate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
he  had  died  quite  suddenly;  and  the  poor 
lady  to  whom  he  had  left  every  thing,  not- 
withstanding his  injunctions  and  elaborate 
directions  as  to  her  future  disposal  of  it, 
sank  the  night  after  his  death,  unable  to 
struggle  through  the  dark  hours. 

And  then  came  confusion,  undertakers, 
lawyers,  and  agents,  in  the  midst  of  which 
some  one  thought  of  sending  for  Frank.  He 
was  the  old  couple's  one  grandson,  and  the 
old  lady  had  left  no  will.  So  the  tutor  came 
in  for  the  savings  of  their  long  lives,  the 
comfortable  old  house,  the  money  in  the 
bank,  the  money  in  the  funds,  the  ox  and 
the  ass,  and  the  man-servant  and  the  maid- 
servant, who  had  had  their  own  way  for  so 
many  years  past,  and  preyed  upon  the  old 
couple  with  much  fidelity.  They  all  attend- 
ed the  funeral  in  new  suits  of  mourning  or- 
dered by  the  agent.  Frank  recognized  many 
of  them.  There  was  the  old  housekeeper, 
who  used  to4>ox  his  ears  as  a little  boy ; the 
butler,  who  used  to  complain  of  him.  He 
was  oppressed  by  all  these  yards  of  black 
cloth,  and  these  dozens  of  white  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  ; and  he  let  them  return  alone 
to  Ravensrick,  and  followed  in  the  course  of 
a day  or  two. 

There  are  harsh  words  and  unkind  judg- 
ments in  life,  but  what  a might  of  nature, 
of  oblivion  and  distraction,  is  arrayed  in 
battle  against  them;  daylight,  lamp-light, 
sounds  of  birds  and  animals,  come  in  be- 
tween, and  turn  the  slander,  the  ill-spoken 
sentence  and  its  fierce  retort,  from  its  path. 
What  do  harsh  words  matter  that  were 
spoken  a week  ago  f Seven  days’  sunshine 
have  brightened  since  then.  While  I am 
railing  at  false  friends  and  harsh  interpreta- 
tions, the  clematis  flowers  have  starred  the 
wavering  curtain  of  green  that  shades  my 
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window  from  the  light ; the  old  Norman 
steeple  has  clanged  the  blue  hours;  the 
distant  flow  of  the  sea  has  reached  me,  with 
a sound  of  the  twitter  of  birds  in  accompani- 
ment. Is  it  six  months  ago  since  A judged 
B unkindly  f A and  *B,  walking  by  the  opal 
light  of  the  distant  horizon,  are  thinking  no 
more  of  coldness  and  unkindness,  but  of  the 
fresh  sweetness  of  the  autumnal  sea.  Even 
to  the  harshest  of  us  Nature  is  kind. 

As  Frank  comes  driving  along  the  well- 
known  road,  and  the  fresh,  blustering  winds 
blow  into  his  face,  past  unkindness  matters 
little ; every  gust  sends  it  farther  away.  He 
thinks,  with  a vague  sense  of  pity,  of  a poor 
little  ghost  that  used  to  run  hiding  and 
shrinking  away  in  dark  comers;  a little 
fatalist  doomed  to  break  windows,  slam 
doors,  and  leave  gates  ajar,  through  which 
accusing  geese,  sheep,  ponies,  would  straggle 
to  convict  him.  He  used  to  think  they  were 
all  in  one  league  against  him.  Twice  a week 
on  an  average  he  was  led  up  into  his  grand- 
father’s study  to  be  cross-examined,  and  to 
criminate  himself  hopelessly  before  that  in- 
exorable old  judge.  A handsome  old  man, 
with  flowing  white  locks  and  a grand  man- 
ner and  opinion  upon  evei^  subject.  If  old 
Mrs.  Raban  generally  supplied  the  opinions, 
the  language  was  the  squire’s  own.  Mrs. 
Raban  had  been  a spoiled  old  beauty,  rouged 
and  frizzed  and  rustling ; she  disliked  every 
one  who  interfered  with  her  own  impor- 
tance. She  adored  her  husband,  and  was 
jealous  of  him  to  the  last.  Some  chance 
speech  had  set  her  against  the  poor  little 
“ heir,”  as  some  one  called  him,  and  she  had 
decreed  that  he  was  a naughty  and  stupid 
little  boy,  and  was  to  be  kept  in  his  place.  | 
There  rises  Frank’s  little  doppelgiinger  be- 
fore him,  hanging  his  head,  convicted  of 
having  broken  the  carriage  window  or  some 
such  offense ; there  sits  the  old  judge  in  his 
arm-chair  by  the  library  table,  dignified, 
stately,  uttering  magnificent  platitudes,  to 
which  the  ancestor  in  the  cauliflower  wig  is 
listening  with  deep  attention.  Fraqk  seems 
to  hear  the  echo  of  his  voice  and  the  rustle 
of  his  grandmother’s  dress  as  she  leaves  the 
room:  but  the  horse  starts,  a partridge 
scuffles  across  the  road,  and  he  comes  back 
to  the  present  again. 

“Yan  goes,”  says  the  driver,  excitedly, 
standing  up  on  his  box.  Then  they  pass  a 
little  tumble-down  village,  and  there  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  rise  the  chimneys  of  Ravens- 
rick,  and  Pen-y-ghent  rearing  its  huge  back 
behind  them,  and  the  iron  gates,  and  the 
old  avenue,  and  the  crows  flying,  whirling, 
dancing,  sliding  in  twos  and  threes  and 
twenties — how  often  the  little  doppelgang- 
er  had  watched  their  mystic  dance ! Had  it 
been  going  on  for  seven  years  T 

“There’s  t’  Court,”  said  Frank’s  com- 
panion, a good-humored,  talkative  man. 
“ T’  owd  squire,  he  was  res-pectit,  but  he  let 


things  go.”  As  he  spoke  they  were  passing 
by  a cottage  with  a broken  roof  and  a gener- 
ally dilapidated,  half-patched  look ; a ragged 
woman  was  standing  at  the  door ; two  wild- 
looking children  were  rolling  in  the  dust; 
at  the  same  time  a man  on  horseback,  com- 
ing the  contrary  way,  rode  past  them  on 
the  road.  The  driver  touched  his  cap,  the 
woman  disappeared  into  the  house. 

“That’s  Thomas  Close,  t’  agent,”  said 
Frank’s  companion. 

Frank,  looking  back  as  the  carriage  turn- 
ed, saw  a curious  little  scene.  One  of  the 
children,  who  was  standing  in  the  road,  sud- 
denly stamped  and  clinched  his  little  fist  at 
the  agent  as  he  passed.  The  man  reined  in 
his  horse,  leaned  back,  and  cut  at  the  child 
with  his  whip ; the  little  boy,  howling,  ran 
into  the  cottage. 

Frank  asked  the  driver  what  he  knew  of 
the  people  in  the  cottage. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ Mary 
Styles,  she  is  queer  in  her  ways,”  said  he ; 
“i’  t’  habit  o’  snuffin’  and  drinkin’.  Joe 
Styles,  he  follows  t’  squire’s  cart ; t’  agent 
give  him  notice  la-ast  Monday ; he  weP  down 
at  our  ya-ard  wantin’  work,  poor  chap,”  said 
the  man,  with  a crack  of  the  whip.  “ Thomas 
Close  he  says  he  will  have  naught  nor  bach- 
elors upon  t’  farm.  He’s  a — ” w 

“ Stop,”  said  Frank ; “ I’ll  get  down  here. 
Take  my  portmanteau  to  the  front-door  and 
tell  them  to  pay  you,  and  say  that — a — I am 
coming.” 

The  man  stared,  and  suddenly  gave  a low 
whistle  as  he  drove  off.  . Meanwhile  the 
new  squire  walked  up  by  the  back  way. 
He  crAsed  the  kitchen-garden  and  got  on 
to  the  terrace.  How  well  he  knew  the  way ! 
The  lock  of  the  gate  was  easier  than  it  used 
to  be,  the  walls  were  greener  and  thicker 
with  leaves  and  trellis.  The  old  couple 
were  coming  back  no  more,  but  the  beds 
they  had  planted  were  bright  with  Michael- 
mas daisies  and  lilies,  and  crimson  and  gold- 
en berries  with  purple  leaves  were  heaping 
the  terrace,  where  a man  was  at  work  snip- 
ping at  the  overgrowth  of  the  lx^  hedges. 
There  was  the  iron  scrolled  gate  through 
which  you  could  see  the  distant  view  of 
Pen-y-ghent.  There  was  the  old  summer- 
house where  he  once  kept  a menagerie  of 
snails,  until  they  were  discovered  by  Miss 
Meal,  his  grandmother’s  companion.  Com- 
ing out  of  the  garden,  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  long  rows  of  doors  and  of 
windows,  those  deadly  enemies  of  his  youth ; 
a big  brown  dog,  like  a fox,  with  a soft  skin 
and  a friendly  nose,  came  trotting  up  with  a 
friendly  expression.  It  followed  Frank  along 
the  back  passage  leading  straight  into  the 
hall:  it  was  one  of  those  huge  stone  halls 
such  as  people  in  Yorkshire  like.  The  man 
in  armor  stood  keeping  watch  in  his  comer, 
the  lantern  swung,  every  chair  was  in  its 
place,  and  the  old  man’s  hat  and  his  dog- 
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skin  gloves  lay  ready  for  him  on  the  oak 
table. 

Then  Frank  opened  the  dining-room  door. 
It  faced  westward,  and  the  light  came  sliding 
upon  the  floors  and  walls  and  shining  old 
mirrors,  just  as  he  remembered  it.  There 
was  the  doctor  of  divinity  in  his  gown  and 
bands,  who  used  to  make  faces  at  him  as  he 
sat  at  luncheon ; there  was  the  King  Charles’s 
beauty,  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
and  pensively  contemplating  the  door  and 
watching  her  descendants  pass  through. 
This  one  walks  Arm  and  quick ; he  does  not 
come  shuffling  and  with  care,  though  give 
him  but  time  enough,  and  it  may  come  to 
that.  But,  meanwhile,  the  ancestry  on  can- 
vas, the  old  chairs  with  their  fat  seats  and 
slim  bandy-legs,  the  old  spoons  curling  into 
Queen  Anne  scrolls,  the  books  in  the  book- 
cases, all  have  passed  out  of  the  grasping 
old  hands,  and  Frank,  who  had  been  denied 
twenty  pounds  often  when  he  was  in  need, 
might  help  himself,  now  there  was  no  one  to 
oppose  his  right. 

The  next  room  is  the  library,  and  his  heart 
beats  a little  as  he  opens  the  door.  There  is 
no  one  sitting  there.  The  place  is  empty  and 
in  order ; the  chair  is  put  against  the  wall ; 
the  oracle  is  silent ; there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of  any  more. 

Frank,  as  he  stands  in  the  torture-cham- 
ber, makes  a vow  to  remember  his  own  youth 
if,  as  time  goes  on,  he  should  ever  be  tempted 
to  be  hard  upon  others.  Then  he  walks  across 
to  the  fire-place  and  rings  the  bell.  It  jangles 
long  and  loud ; it  startles  all  the  respectable 
old  servants,  who  are  drinking  hot  l^er,  in 
their  handsome  mourning,  in  the  housekeep- 
er’s room.  Frank  has  to  ring  again  before 
any  body  finds  courage  to  come. 

Perrin,  the  butler,  refusing  to  move,  two 
of  the  house-maids  appear  at  last,  hand  in 
hand.  They  peep  in  at  the  door,  and  give  a 
little  shriek  when  they  see  the  window  open 
and  Frank  standing  there.  They  are  some- 
what reassured  when  a very  civil  young 
master,  with  some  odd  resemblance  to  the 
old  eagle-rfaced  squire,  requests  them  to  light 
a fire  and  show  him  to  a room. 

“ I came  in  the  back  way,”  he  said.  “ I 
am  Mr.  Raban.” 

Frank  declines  the  squire’s  room,  the 
great  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  mahogany 
splendor,  and  chooses  a more  modest  apart- 
ment on  the  stairs,  with  a pretty  view  of  the 
valley. 

He  came  down  to  a somewhat  terrible  and 
solitary  meal  in  the  great  dining-room ; more 
than  once  he  looked  up  at  his  ancestor,  now 
too  well-mannered  to  make  faces  at  the 
heir. 

All  that  evening  Frank  was  busy  with  Mr. 
Close.  He  said  so  little,  and  seemed  so  in- 
different, that  the  agent  began  to  think  that 
another  golden  age  was  come,  and  that,  with 
a little  tact  and  patience,  he  might  be  able 


to  rule  the  new  squire  as  completely  as  he 
had  ruled  the  old  one.  Close  was  a vulgar, 
ambitious  man,  of  a lower  class  than  is  usual 
in  his  profession.  He  had  begun  life  as  a 
house  agent.  Most  of  the  squire’s  property 
consisted  in  leases ; he  had  owned  a whole 
street  in  Smokethwaite,  as  well  as  a couple 
of  mills  let  out  to  tenants. 

“ I dare  say  you  won’t  care  to  be  troubled 
with  all  these  details,”  said  the  agent,  taking 
up  his  books  as  he  said  good-night. 

“You  may  as  well  leave  them,”  said  Frank, 
sleepily.  “They  will  be  quite  safe  if  you 
leave  them  there,  Mr.  Close.  I will  just  look 
them  over  once  more.” 

And  Mr.  Close  rather  reluctantly  put  them 
down,  and  set  out  on  his  homeward  walk. 

It  was  very  late.  Frank  threw  open  the 
window  when  he  was  alone,  and  stood  on 
the  step  looking  into  the  cool  blackness  y 
hazy  and  peaceful,  he  could  just  distinguish 
the  cows  in  the  fields,  just  hear  the  rush  of 
the  torrent  at  the  bridge  down  below.  He 
could  see  the  dewy,  veiled  flash  of  the  lights 
overhead.  From  all  this  he  turned  away  to 
Mr.  Close’s  books  again.  Until  late  into  the 
night  he  sat  adding  and  calculating  and  com- 
paring figures.  He  had  taken  a prejudice 
against  the  agent,  but  he  wanted  to  be  sure 
of  the  facts  before  he  questioned  him  about 
their  bearing.  It  was  Frank’s  habit  to  be 
slow,  and  to  take  his  time.  About  one 
o’clock,  as  he  was  thinking  of  going  to  bed, 
something  came  scratching  at  the  window, 
which  opened  down  to  the  ground.  It  was 
the  brown  dog,  Pixie,  who  came  in,  and 
springing  up  into  the  squire’s  empty  chair, 
went  fast  asleep.  When  Frank  got  up  to  go 
to  bed,  Pixie  jumped  down,  shook  himself, 
and  trotted  up  stairs  at  his  heels. 

Frank  took  a walk  early  next  morning. 
What  he  saw  did  not  give  him  much  satis- 
faction. He  first  went  to  the  little  farm 
near  the  bridge.  He  remembered  it  trim 
and  well  kept.  Many  a time  he  had  come 
to  the  kitchen  door  and  poured  out  his 
troubles*  to  kind  Mrs.  Tanner,  the  farmer’s 
wife.  But  the  farmer’s  wife  was  dead,  and 
the  farm  had  lost  its  trim,  bright  look.  The 
flowers  were  in  the  garden,  the  torrent 
foamed,  but  the  place  looked  forlorn ; there 
was  a bad  smell  from  a drain  ; there  was  a 
gap  in  the  paling,  a general  come-down-in- 
the-world  look  about  the  stables;  and  yet 
it  was  a pretty  place,  even  in  its  present 
neglect.  A stable-man  was  clanking  about 
the  yard,  where  some  sheep  were  penned. 
A girl  with  gypsy  eyes  and  a faded  yellow 
dress  stood  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  made 
way  for  Frank  to  pass.  Tanner  himself, 
looking  shrunken,  oldened,  and  worn  out, 
was  smoking  his  pipe  by  the  hearth.  He 
had  been  out  in  the  fields,  and  was  come  in 
to  rest  among  his  old  tankards  and  black- 
ened pipes. 

Frank  was  disappointed  by  the  old  man’s 
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doll  recognition.  He  stared  at  him  and 
tapped  his  pipe. 

“ Ay,  Sir,”  he  said,  “ I know  you,  why 
notT  Joe  Sturt  from  t’  ‘Ploo’  told  me  you 
hed  com\  Foalks  corn’s  and  go’s.  T’  owd 
squire  he’s  gone  his  way.  He’s  com’  oop 
again  a young  squire.  T’  owd  farmer  may- 
be will  foller  next.  T’  young  farmer  is  a 
wa-aiting  to  step  into  his  clogs.” 

Old  Tanner  turned  a surly  back  upon 
Frank. 

. “ Well,  good-by,”  said  the  young  landlord 
at  last.  “If  Mrs.  Tanner  had  been  alive 
she  would  have  been  more  friendly  than  yon 
have  been.” 

This  plain  speaking  seemed  to  suit  the 
old  farmer,  who  turned  stiffly  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder. 

“ She  wer7  kind  to  all,”  said  he ; “ even  to 
gra-aspin’  landlords  that  bring  min  on  the 
farmer,  and  think  naught  o’  doublin’  t’  rent. 
I wo-ant  leave  t’  owd  pla-ace,”  said  Tanner. 
u Ye  ca-ant  turn  me  out.  I know  ye  would 
like  to  thraw  It  into  t’  pa-ark,  but  I’ll  pay  t’ 
la-ast  farthin’.  Close  he  wer’  here  again 
a-spyin’,  and  he  tould  me  ye  had  given  him 
the  lease.  D him.” 

“ Don’t  swear,  Tanner,”  said  Frank,  laugh- 
ing. “ Who  wants  your  farm  f what  is  it  all 
about  f”  And  then  it  all  came  out. 

“ There  is  some  mistake ; I will  speak  to 
Close,”  Frank  said,  walking  off  abruptly  to 
hide  his  annoyance. 

“ T’  cold-blooded  fella,”  said  old  Tanner, 
settling  down  to  his  pipe  again ; but  some- 
how it  had  a better  flavor  than  before. 

Close  had  not  been  prepared  for  Frank’s 
early  walk,  and  the  new  lease  he  was  bring- 
ing for  the  new  landlord  to  sign  was  already 
on  its  way  to  the  Court.  The  old  squire  had 
refused  to  turn  Tanner  out,  but  the  lease 
was  up,  and  year  by  year  the  agent  had 
added  to  the  rent.  It  was  a pretty  little 
place,  capable  of  being  made  into  a com- 
fortable dwelling  - house,  where  Mr.  Close 
felt  he  could  end  his  days  in  peace.  Old 
Tanner  was  past  his  work ; it  was  absurd  of 
him  to  cling  on.  There  had  been  a battle 
between  the  two,  and  poor  old  Tanner  had 
been  going  to  the  wall. 

Presently  Frank  forgot  his  indignation, 
for  he  met  an  old  Mend  down  the  steep  lane 
that  led  to  the  moor. 

James  Brand  was  a picturesque  figure, 
advancing  between  the  hedges  this  bright 
September  morning.  He  had  heavy  gaiters, 
a gun  was  slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  a 
lurcher  was  leaping  at  his  heels.  The  old 
fellow  was  straight  and  active,  with  two 
blue  eyes  like  pools,  and  a face  as  seamed 
and  furrowed  as  the  rocks  among  which  he 
lived. 

“ Thought * ye  weF  ne’er  coomin,  Mr. 
Frank,”  said  he,  quietly  ; “ t’  wife  she  sent 
me  to  look ;”  and  he  held  out  a homy  hand. 

He  was  very  quiet;  he  turned  silently  and 


led  the  way  back  to  the  little  stone  house 
built  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  two 
trudged  together : the  keeper  went  a little 
ahead.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  with  a glance  of  some  sat- 
isfaction. Frank  followed,  stooping  under 
the  low  doorway  that  led  into  the  old  fa- 
miliar stone  kitchen,  with  the  long  strings 
of  oat-cake  hanging  to  dry,  its  oak  cupboard 
and  deep  window-sills,  the  great  chimney, 
where  Mrs.  Brand  was'  busied.  Frank  re- 
membered every  thing — the  guns  slung  on 
the  walls,  the  framed  almanac,  the  stuffed 
wild  fowl,  the  gleam  of  the  mountain  lake 
through  the  deep  window,  the  face  of  the 
old  nurse  as  she  came  to  meet  him.  People 
who  have  been  through  trouble,  and  who 
have  been  absorbed  in  their  own  interests, 
sometimes  feel  ashamed  when  time  goes  on 
and  they  come  back  to  some  old  home  and 
discover  what  faithful  remembrance  has  fol- 
lowed them  all  along,  and  love  to  which, 
perhaps,  they  never  gave  a thought.  If  old 
things  have  a charm,  old  love  and  old  friend- 
ship are  like  old  wine,  with  a special  gentle 
savor  of  their  own. 

Frank  had  always  remembered  the  Brands 
with  kindness ; once  or  twice  at  Christmas 
he  had  sent  his  old  nurse  a little  remem- 
brance, but  that  was  all ; he  had  never  done 
any  thing  to  deserve  such  affection  as  that 
which  he  read  written  upon  her  worn  face. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  welcomed 
him.  She  said  very  little,  but  she  took  his 
hand  and  looked  at  him  silently,  and  then 
almost  immediately  began  to  busy  herself, 
bringing  out  oat-cake  and  wine  from  an  oak 
chest  that  stood  in  the  window. 

“ There  is  the  old  oak  chest,”  said  Frank, 
looking  about ; “ why,  nothing  is  changed, 
James !” 

“ We  do-ant  change,”  said  James,  looking 
about,  with  a silent  sort  of  chuckle.  Neither 
he,  nor  the  old  dame,  nor  the  stout-built 
stone  lodge  was  made  to  change.  It  was 
piled  up  with  heavy  stones ; winter  storms 
could  not  shake  it,  nor  summer  heats  pene- 
trate the  stout  walls. 

This  part  of  Craven  country  flows  in 
strange  and  abrupt  waves  to  the  east  and 
to  the  west.  Rocks  heap  among  the  heather; 
winds  come  blowing  across  the  moors,  that 
lie  gray  and  purple  at  mid-day,  and  stem 
and  sweet  In  the  evening  and  morning; 
rivers  flow  along  their  rocky  beds ; hawks 
fly  past ; eagles  sometimes  swoop  down  into 
this  qnaint  world  of  stones  and  flowers. 

Frank,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  keep- 
er’s lodge,  could  look  across  to  the  Court  and 
to  the  hills  beyond,  where  the  woods  were 
waving ; some  natural  feeling  of  exultation 
he  may  have  felt,  thinking  that  all  this  had 
come  to  him  when  he  least  expected  it. 
Well,  he  would  do  his  best,  and  use  it  for  the 
best.  He  thought  of  one  person  who  might 
have  told  him  what  to  do,  with  whom,  if 
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fate  had  been  propitious,  he  would  gladly 
have  shared  these  sweet  moors  and  wild 
flowers,  these  fresh  winds  and  foaming  tor- 
rents ; but  she  had  failed  him,  ahd  sent  him 
away  with  harsh  words  that  haunted  him 
still. 

James,  when  they  started  again,  brought 
him  a light  for  his  pipe,  and  the  two  trudged 
off  together.  James  still  went  ahead.  The 
dogs  followed,  baying. 

“ So  t’  squoire’s  in  his  grave,”  said  James. 

“ He  were  a good  friend  to  us,”  he  said. 
“I’m  glad  no  strangers  coom  t’  fore.  Ye 
should  ’a  cottoned  oop  t1  old  man,  Mr. 
Frank.” 

“What  could  I do,  James?”  said  Frank, 
after  a moment’s  silence.  “ He  forbade  me 
the  house.  I am  only  here  now  by  a chance. 
If  there  had  been  a will,  I should  probably 
have  been  far  away.” 

“’Twer7  no  cha-ance,”  said  old  James. 
“He  ne’er  thought  o’  disinheritin’  ye;  he 
were  a proud  ma-an.  ’Twer7  a moonth  sin’ 

I last  saw  t’  ould  man.  He  said, 4 Wa’al ! I’m 
a-going  from  Pebblesthwaite.  Ye’ll  hav’ 
another  master,  James,  afore  long;  tell  him 
t’  thin  the  Walden  wood,  and  tak’Mr.  Fra-ank 
down  t’  hollow  whar  t’  covera  lie.’  He  took 
on  sorely  ne’er  seeing  ye,  Sir.” 

Frank  turned  very  red.  “ I wish  I had 
known  it  sooner,  James.” 

Frank  came  home  from  his  talk  with  the 
keeper  in  a softened  and  grateful  mind.  The 
thought  that  no  injustice  had  been  meant, 
that  his  grandfather  had  been  thinking  of 
him  with  kindness,  touched  him,  and  made 
him  ashamed  of  his  long  rancor.  Now  he 
could  understand  it  all,  for  he  felt  that  in 
himself  were  the  germs  of  this  same  reti- 
cence and  difficulty  of  expression.  The  let- 
ter he  had  thought  so  unkind  had  only 
meant  kindness.  It  was  too  late  now  to  re- 
gret what  was  past,  and  yet  the  thought  of 
the  dead  man’s  good-will  made  him  happier 
than  he  could  have  supposed  possible.  The 
whole  place  looked  different,  more  home- 
like, less  bristling  with  the  past ; the  lonely 
little  ghost  of  his  childhood  was  exorcised, 
and  no  longer  haunted  him  at  every  turn. 

Frank,  notwithstanding  his  outward  calm, 
was  apt  to  go  to  extremes  when  roused,  and, 
after  a few  mornings  spent  over  accounts 
with  Mr.  Close,  he  gave  that  gentleman  very 
plainly  to  understand  that  although  he  did 
not  choose  to  criticise  what  had  passed,  he 
wished  his  affairs  to  be  conducted  in  future 
in  an  entirely  different  manner.  The  cot- 
tages were  in  a shameful  state  of  disrepair ; 
the  rents  were  exorbitantly  high  for  the  ac- 
commodation given 

Mr.  Close  stared  at  Frank.  The  young 
squire  must  be  a little  touched  in  the  head. 
When  Raban,  carried  away  by  his  vexation, 
made  him  a little  speech  about  the  duties  of 
a country  gentleman  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Close 
said,  “Very  true,  Sir.  Indeed,  Sir?  Jest 


so.”  But  he  did  not  understand  one  word 
of  it,  and  Frank  might  just  as  well  have  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  fat  oxen  grazing  in  the 
field  outside. 

“ You  will  find  I have  always  studied  your 
interests,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Close,  nibbing  his 
hands,  “ and  I shall  continue  to  do  so.  Per- 
haps you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the 
proposed  improvements  will  amount  to  more 
than  yon  expect.  You  will  have  heavy  ex- 
penses, Sir.  Some  parties  let  their  houses 
for  a time : I have  an  offer  from  a wealthy 
gentleman  from  Manchester,”  said  the  irre- 
pressible Close. 

Frank  shortly  answered  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  let  the  house,  and  that  he  must  ar- 
range for  the  improvements.  A domestic 
revolution  was  the  consequence,  for  when 
the  new  master  proposed  to  reduce  the  es- 
tablishment the  butler  gasped,  choked,  and 
finally  burst  into  tears.  He  could  not  allow 
such  aspersions  upon  his  character.  What 
would  his  old  master  aud  mistress  have  said? 
His  little  savings  were  earned  by  faithful 
service,  and  sooner  than  see  two  under-foot- 
men dismissed  he  should  wish  to  leave. 

Mrs.  Roper,  the  housekeeper,  also  felt  that 
the  time  was  come  for  rest  and  a private 
bar.  She  had  been  used  to  three  in  the 
kitchen,  and  she  should  not  be  doing  her 
duty  by  herself  if  she  said  she  could  do  with 
less. 

Raban  let  them  all  go,  with  a couple  of 
years’  wages.  For  the  present  he  only  want- 
ed to.be  left  alone.  He  staid  on  with  a 
groom  and  a couple  of  countrywomen  sent 
in  by  Mrs.  Brand.  They  clattered  about  the 
great  kitchen,  and  their  red  shock  heads 
might  be  seen  half  a mile  off.  Of  course 
the  neighbors  talked : some  few  approved ; 
old  friends  wrho  had  known  him  before 
troubled  themselves  but  little;  the  rest 
loudly  blamed  his  proceedings.  He  was  a 
screw ; he  had  lived  on  a crust,  and  he  now 
grudged  every  half-penny.  He  was  cracked 
(this  was  Mr. Close’s  version);  he  had  been 
in  a lunatic  asylum ; he  had  murdered  his 
first  wife. 

When  the  county  began  to  call,  in  friendly 
basket-carriages  and  wagonettes,  it  would 
be  shown  in  by  Betty  and  Becky  to  the 
library  and  the  adjoining  room,  in  which 
Mr.  Raban  lived.  Frank  had  brought  the 
lurcher  away  from  the  keeper’s  lodge;  it 
had  made  friends  with  the  foxy  terrier,  and 
the  two  dogs  would  follow  him  about,  or  lie 
comfortably  on  the  rug  while  he  sat  at  work 
upon  his  papers.  The  periwigged  ancestor 
looked  on  from  the  wall,  indifferently  watch- 
ing all  these  changes.  One  table  in  the 
window  was  piled  with  business  papers, 
leases,  check-books,  lawyers’  letters  in  bun- 
dles. A quantity  of  books  that  Frank  had 
sent  for  from  London  stood  in  rows  upon  the 
floor.  After  the  amenities  and  regularities 
of  the  last  few  years,  this  easy  life  eame  as 
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a rest  and  reinvigoration.  He  did  not  want 
sooiety.  Frank  was  so  taken  np  with 
schemes  for  sweeping  clean  with  his  new 
broom  that  he  was  glad  to  be  free  for  a 
time,  and  absolved  from  the  necessity  of 
dressing,  of  going  out  to  dinner,  and  mak- 
ing conversation.  He  would  open  his  win-  I 
dows  wide  on  starry  nights.  The  tliymy  j 
wind  would  sough  into  his  face ; clear  beam  ! 
the  solemn  lights ; the  woods  shiver  softly. 
Does  a thought  come  to  him  at  such  times 
of  a sick  woman  in  an  old  house  far  away, 
of  a girl  with  dark  brows  and  a tender  smile, 
watching  by  her  bedside  t 

People  who  had  been  used  to  the  pale  and 
Bilent  college  tutor  in  his  stuff  gown  might 
scarcely  have  recognized  Frank  riding  about 
from  farm  to  farm  in  the  new  and  prosperous 
character  of  a country  gentleman,  begaiter- 
ed  and  bewideawaked.  The  neighbors  who 
exclaimed  at  the  shabbiness  of  Mr.  Frank’s 
in-door  establishment  might  also,  and  with 
more  reason,  exclaim  at  the  regiment  of 
harrows  and  men  at  work,  at  the  drains  dig- 
ging, roofs  repairing,  fences  painting.  The 
melancholy  outside  tumble -down -looking 
houses  were  smartening  up.  The  people 
stood  at  their  doors  watching  with  some  in- 
terest and  excitement  the  works  as  they 
hammered  on. 

Frank  superintended  it  all  himself.  He 
was  up  to  his  waist  in  a ditch  one  day  when 
the  Henley  party  drove  past  in  the  break  on 
their  way  to  call  at  Ravensrick.  They  left 
a heap  of  cards — Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  .Hen- 
ley, Mr.  Jonah  Anley,  Captain  Boswarrick — 
and  an  invitation  for  him  to  dine  and  sleep 
the  following  day.  The  red-headed  girls 
took  the  cards  in,  and  grinned  at  the  fine 
company ; the  fine  company  grinned  in  re- 
turn at  Sukey. 

“ Why,  what  sort  of  society  can  he  have 
been  used  tot”  cried  little  Mrs.  Boswarrick. 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter:  a pretty, 
plump  little  woman,  very  much  spoiled  by 
her  husband,  and  by  her  father  too,  whose 
favorite  she  was. 

“ He  has  evidently  not  been  used  to  asso- 
ciate with  butlers  and  footmen,”  said  Mr. 
Anley. 

“Hulloh!”  shouted  Sir  Thomas,  as  he 
drove  out  at  the  park  gates.  “ Look  there, 
Anley!  he  is  draining  Medmere,  and  there’s 
a new  window  to  the  schools.  By  Jove!” 

“Foolish  young  man!”  said  Mr.  Anley, 
“wasting  his  substance  draining  cottages 
and  lighting  school-rooms !”  and  he  looked 
out  with  some  interest. 

“ Then,  Uncle  Jonah,  you  are  foolish  your- 
self,” said  Bell. 

“Are  you  turned  philanthropist,  Uncle 
Jonah f”  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick.  “I  wish 
some  one  would  take  me  and  Alfred  up. 
What  have  you  been  doing  f” 

“I  make  it  a rule  never  to  do  any  thing 
at  the  time  I can  possibly  put  off  till  the 
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morrow,”  said  Mr.  Anley,  apologetically. 
“ My  cottages  were  tumbling  down,  my  dear, 
so  I was  obliged  to  prop  them  up.” 

“ He  bought  them  from  papa,”  said  Bell. 
“ I cau’t  think  why.” 

“ It  is  all  very  well  for  bachelors  like  you 
and  Raban  to  amuse  yourselves  with  re- 
building,” said  Sir  Thomas,  joining  in  from 
his  box  in  an  aggravated  tone ; “ if  you 
were  a married  man,  Anley,  with  a wife  and 
daughters  and  milliners’  bills,  you  would  see 
how  much  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  improvements.” 

“ To  hear  them  talk,  one  oughtn’t  to  exist 
at  all,”  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick,  with  a laugh. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

WHITE  WITH  GAZING. 

Frank  accepted  Lady  Henley’s  invitation, 
and  arrived  at  Henley  Court  just  before 
dinner-time  one  day.  The  place  lies  beyond 
Pebblesthwaite,  on  the  Smokethwaite  road. 

It  was  a more  cheerful  house  than  Ravens- 
rick— a comfortable,  modern,  stone-piled 
house,  built  upon  a hill,  with  windows  north 
and  south  and  east  and  west,  with  wide  dis- 
tant views  of  valleys  and  winding  roads  and 
moors.  Through  one  break  of  the  hills, 
when  the  wind  blew  south,  the  chimneys  of 
Smokethwaite  stood  out  clear  against  the 
sky ; at  other  times  a dull  black  cloud  hung 
over  the  gap.  The  garden  was  charming : 
on  one  side  a natural  terrace  overhung  the 
valley;  a copper  beech  rustled  upon  the 
lawn ; and  a few  great  chestnut-trees  gave 
shade  in  summer  to  the  young  people  of  the 
house,  to  the  cows  browsing  in  the  meadow, 
who  would  come  up  to  the  boundary  fence 
to  watch  Miss  Bell’s  flirtations  with  gentle 
curiosity,  or  the  children  at  play,  or  to  listen 
to  Sir  Thomas  reading  out  the  newspaper. 

He  had  a loud  voice  and  a secret  longing  for 
Parliamentary  distinction.  When  he  read 
the  speeches  he  would  round  his  periods, 
address  Lady  Henley  as  “ Sir,”  and  imagine 
himself  in  his  place,  a senator  in  the  compa- 
ny of  senators.  He  was  a stupid  man,  but 
hospitable,  and  popular  in  the  neighborhood 
— far  more  so  than  Lady  Henley,  who  was 
greatly  disliked.  Bell  was  fast,  handsome. 

Norah  was  a gentle,  scatter-brained  creature, 
who  looked  up  to  every  body  ; she  especially 
adored  her  sister,  Mrs.  Boswarrick,  who  had 
captivated  Captain  Boswarrick  one  evening 
at  a York  ball,  where  she  had  danced  down 
a whole  regiment  of  officers.  The  captain 
himself  was  a small  and  languid  man,  and 
he  admired  energy  in  others.  If  Sir  Thomas 
was  fond  of  thundering  out  the  debates, 
Captain  Boswarrick  had  a pretty  turn  for 
amateur  acting  and  reciting  to  select  audi- 
ences. Some  one  once  suggested  private 
theatricals. 
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“ Never  while  I live,”  said  Lady  Henley, 
“shall  there  be  such  mummeries  in  this 
house.  If  Alfred  chooses  to  make  a fool  of 
himself  and  repeat  verses  to  the  girls,  I have 
no  objection,  so  long  as  he  don’t  ask  me  to 
sit  by.” 

“ I never  should  have  thought  of  asking 
you  to  sit  by,  Lady  Henley,”  drawled  Alfred. 

When  Frank  was  announced  he  fonnd  the 
young  ladies  in  fits  of  laughter,  Captain  Bos- 
warrick  declaiming  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  Squire  An  ley  and  Mr.  Redmayne 
for  audience.  Every  body  turned  round, 
and  the  performance  suddenly  ceased  when 
he  entered.  The  squire  nodded  without 
getting  up. 

“How  d’ye  do?”  said  Mrs.  Boswarrick, 
holding  out  half  a dozen  bracelets.  “Mr. 
Raban  forgets  me,  I can  see.  Sit  down. 
Alfred  hates  being  interrupted.  Go  on, 
Alfred!” 

Captain  Boswarrick’s  manner  would  quite 
change  when  he  began  to  recite.  He  would 
stamp,  start,  gesticulate,  and  throw  himself 
into  the  part  with  more  spirit  than  could 
have  been  reasonably  expected. 

And  now,  with  a glance  at  his  wife,  he 
began  again  with  a stamp,  and  suddenly 
pointing — 

41  That  mom  owd  York  wor  all  alive 
Wi’  leal  an*  merry  hearts; 

For  t*  country  foolks  com’  i’  full  drive 
I’  gigs  an’  market-carts, 

An’  girt  lang  trains  wi’  whistlin’  din, 

Com’  w-w-whirrlln’  up.” 

The  little  captain,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  raised  his  arm  with  some  action  to 
represent  the  train.  It  was  caught  from  be- 
hind by  a firm  grasp.  Frank  had  not  seen 
that  he  had  been  followed  into  the  room  by 
a stout  little  man  in  brand-new  clothes,  who 
joined  the  circle. 

“ Take  care,”  said  the  stranger — he  spoke 
with  a slight  Yorkshire  accent.  “ What  are 
you  about,  yo’ng  man  ? What  is  all  this  ? 
Very  fascinating,  very  brilliant,  very  seduc- 
tive, very  much  so,  but  leading  to — what  ?” 
with  a sudden  drop  of  the  voice  and  the 
hand  he  held.  Bell  went  off  into  a shriek 
of  laughter^ 

Captain  Boswarrick  flushed  up.  He  might 
have  resented  the  interruption  still  more  if 
he  had  not  been  somewhat  mollified  by  the 
string  of  compliments. 

“ Leading  to — You  would  have  heard  all 
about  it,  Mr.  Stock,  if  you  had  not  stopped 
him,”  said  Mr.  Anley. 

“ Shall  I make  my  meaning  plainer  ?”  said 
the  little  man,  not  heeding  the  interruption. 
“ Shall  I tell  you  what  I mean  ? Social  in- 
tercourse, music,  poetry — dazzling,  I own. 
I,  too,  have  experienced  the  charm ; I,  too, 
have  studied  to  please ; but  I have  also  dis- 
covered the  vanity  of  vanities ; so  will  you 
one  day.  A fact,  though  you  don’t  believe 
me.” 


“ But  in  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Stock,  don’t 
grudge  us  our  fun,”  said  Bessie  Boswarrick, 
coming  to  the  rescue. 

“ I don’t  grudge  it ; far  from  it,”  said  the 
stranger.  “ I was  just  like  you  all  once ; 
now — I am  not  afraid  of  ridicule — I can  give 
you  something  better  than  that,  better  than 
that,  better  than  that.  You  can  choose  be- 
tween us:  hti  poetry,  my  plain  speaking. 
I’m  a plain  man — a very  plain  man ; he, 
brilliant,  highly  educated.” 

Captain  Boswarrick  scarcely  knew  how  to 
accept  all  these  compliments,  and  in  what 
sense  to  take  them.  Mr.  Anley  listened  with 
the  profoundest  gravity.  Bell  giggled  and 
stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her  mouth;  but 
every  body  was  glad  when  the  door  opened 
and  Lady  Henley  came  in,  making  a diver- 
sion. The  scene  was  getting  embarrassing. 

“After  dinner,  dear  Mr.  Stock,”  said  Joan- 
na, courteously,  “ we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
any  thing  you  may  have  to  say.  Let  us  leave 
them  to  their  folly,  Mr.  Raban.  Do  you 
know  your  neighbor,  our  excellent  friend 
and  minister  ?” 

Frank  was  quite  prepared  to  make  Mr. 
Stock’s  acquaintance — he  was  an  amateur 
preacher,  a retired  cavalry  officer,  living  not 
far  from  Ravensrick — but  he  found  himself 
carried  off  by  Sir  Thomas.  The  barouet  had 
been  in  town  that  week,  and  was  in  a com- 
municative mood.  He  had  seen  the  ladies 
at  Church  House,  who  had  asked  after  Ra- 
ban. The  Admiral  had  been  heard  of  from 
Gibraltar. 

“He  has  been  writing  in  the  most  ill- 
judged  way  to  know  the  exact  state  of  af- 
fairs between  Dolly  and  my  nephew  Robert,” 
Sir  Thomas  said,  confidentially.  Si  r Thomas 
always  reflected  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  been  living.  “ I found  my  sister  greatly 
overcome — hers  is  a nervous  susceptibility, 
almost  amounting  to  genius,  but  not  under 
control.”  And  then,  dropping  his  oratorical 
tone  of  voice,  he  went  on  to  say  that  they 
all  seemed  much  disturbed  and  greatly  in 
want  of  cheering ; that  he  had  promised  to 
run  up  again.  “ Lady  Sarah  still  lingering, 
poor  thing,”  he  added.  “ She  has  a most 
devoted  nurse  in  my  young  niece.” 

Frank  asked  as  indifferently  as  he  could 
how  J^iss  Yanborough  was  looking. 

“ Not  so  blooming  as  I could  wish,”  said 
Sir  Thomas.  “Far  from  it.  My  wife  is  anx- 
ious that  our  friend  Mr.  Stock  should  im- 
part some  of  his  admirable  ministration  to 
her,  but  we  can  not  expect  her  to  leave  home 
at  present.” 

Mr.  Stock’s  ministration  seemed  to  have 
won  over  the  simple  baronet,  whose  conver- 
sation was  deeply  interesting  to  Frank,  for 
he  went  on  alternately  praising  Mr.  Stock 
and  talking  about  Dolly — Sir  Thomas  was 
not  the  discreetest  of  men.  44 1 had  a — some 
painful  explanation  with  my  niece,”  he  con- 
tinued, lowering  his  voice  (people  seem  to 
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think  that  a sort  of  charm  against  indiscre- 
tion). “ To  you,  who  are  such  an  old  friend, 
I may  safely  say  that  I do  not  like  this 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  a matter  which 
so  closely  concerns  Dolly’s  happiness.  The 
engagement  seems  to  be  neither  on  nor  off. 

She  tells  me  that  Robert  is  free,  but  she 

seems  to  consider  herself  bound I have 

thought  it  best  to  wrjte  to  him  plainly  on 

the  subject My  wife,  as  you  know,  wishes 

the  engagement  entirely  broken — at  least  I 
think  so.” 

The  baronet  suddenly  stopped  short,  and, 
looking  rather  foolish  and  confounded,  be- 
gan to  talk  of  Mr.  Stock  again. 

Lady  Henley  was  not  so  absorbed  in  her 
conversation  that  she  had  not  overheard  Sir 
Thomas’s  too  candid  confidences.  She  was 
shaking  her  head  at  her  husband  over  her 
shoulder. 

Frank  moved  away,  and  went  and  stared 
through  one  of  the  windows.  Once  more 
hope  came  to  dazzle  him.  In  some  moods 
people  grasp  at  faintest  dreams.  There  was 
every  thing  smiling,  shining;  every  ridge 
seemed  illuminated;  there  lay  the  happy 
valley  flooded  with  sunlight,  life,  bright- 
ness. Children’s  voices  reached  him,  and 
meanwhile  the  recitation  had  begun  again. 
“ Yan  morn  in  May,”  the  captain  was  saying. 
But  a loud  dinner-bell  brought  it  all  to  a 
close. 

The  sun  had  set ; they  had  all  done  din- 
ner. Norah  used  to  feed  the  cows  of  an 
evening  with  oat -cake  prepared  for  Sir 
Thomas,  and  she  now  came  out  into  the 
twilight,  calling  to  her  favorites,  who  stood 
expectant,  with  their  horns  rearing  against 
a golden  streak.  One  bolder  than  the  rest 
was  making  a hissing  noise  to  attract  atten- 
tion as’Norah  came  out  with  her  oat-cake. 
She  called  her  favorites  by  name,  and  softly 
stroked  their  long  noses  over  the  railings. 
Mr.  Redmayne  followed  soon  after,  advan- 
cing with  some  precaution. 

“Miss  Norah,”  he  said,  “Mr.  Stock  is  put- 
ting the  drawing-room  chairs  in  order — he 
evidently  expects  a large  congregation.  A 
Miss  M'Grudder  has  come.  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  one  should  be  present,  or  may 
one  stop  here  and  feed  the  cows  f ” 

“I  must  go  in,”  said  Norah,  demurely. 
“ Here  is  the  oat-cake,  Mr.  Redmayne ;”  and 
so  saying  she  put  the  remains  into  his  hand 
and  tripped  hastily  away. 

Mr.  Redmayne,  however,  preferred  to  fol- 
low Miss  Norah.  Frank  came  out  as  the 
two  went  in  together ; he  did  not  want  to 
be  present  at  the  oration.  He  was  distract- 
ed, and  thinking  of  many  things. 

Those  few  words  of  Sir  Thomas  had  given 
him  a strange  longing  to  go  back,  if  only  for 
a day,  to  see  Dolly  again.  He  thought  of  his 
old  friend  also  lying  stricken.  He  had  been 
strangely  forgetful  all  these  days  past,  and 


his  conscience  reproached  him,  and  his  in- 
clination spoke  too.  There  was  an  early 
train  from  Smokethwaite — he  had  business 
in  town : why  should  he  not  go  f Cruel 
girl ! was  she  sad,  and  could  he  do  nothing 
to  help  her  f 

As  Frank  walked  up  and  down  in  the  twi- 
light he  would  hear  the  boom  of  Mr.  Stocks 
voice  through  the  open  drawing-room  win- 
dows. When  they  started  a hymn,  the  cows, 
who  are  fond  of  music,  all  crowded  up  to 
listen.  As  for  Frank,  he  was  in  charity  with 
all  men,  and  prepared  to  believe  that  all  that 
people  did  was  good.  If  Mr.  Stock  liked  to 
give  a peculiar  expression  to  the  faith  which 
was  in  him,  Raban,  for  one,  had  no  mind  to 
quarrel  with  it.  His  own  was  a silent  be- 
lief : it  seemed  growing  with  happier  emo- 
tions that  were  overflooding  his  heart,  but 
it  found  its  best  expression  in  silence.  He 
took  leave  of  his  hosts  that  evening  when 
he  went  up  stairs  to  bed.  * 

The  servant  had  put  Frank  into  Jonah’s 
room.  It  was  a mistake,  and  Lady  Henley 
did  not  know  of  it.  There  were  the  poor 
boy’s  pistols,  his  whips ; on  the  wall  boxing- 
gloves  and  foils.  He  had  somehow  got  hold 
of  one  of  those  photographs  of  Dolly  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  and  hung  it  up  over 
his  chimney.  There  were  a few  books  on  the 
shelf,  Captain  May ne  Reid,  Ivanhoe , a few  old 
school-books  and  poetry  books,  and  Frank 
took  one  down.  Frank  thought  very  kindly 
of  poor  Jonah  as  he  looked  about  at  his  pos- 
sessions. He  was  a long  time  before  he  could 
get  to  sleep,  and  he  got  up  and  lighted  his 
candle  and  read  one  of  the  books — it  was 
a classical  poem  of  Kingsley’s — till  he  fell 
asleep.  Then  it  was  only  to  dream  a con- 
fused dream:  Jonah  fighting  desperately 
with  some  tinny  monster,  like  that  one  on 
Lady  Sarah’s  tiles ; Dolly  chained  to  a rock, 
and  calling  for  help,  while  Mrs.  Palmer  and 
the  Admiral  stood  wringing  their  hands  on 
the  shore.  Was  this  George  coming  to  their 
help!  The  monster  changed  to  mist,  out 
of  which  came  lightning  and  thunder — the 
lightning  was  the  gleam  of  a sword;  the 
thunder  shook  the  air,  the  mists  parted; 
George,  pale  and  wounded,  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  gave  Raban  the  sword ; he  looked 
weary  with  the  fight ; Frank  started  forward 
and  struck  wildly ; the  monster  gave  a hor- 
rible scream.  Frank  started  up  wide  awake. 
He  had  left  his  window  open,  the  morning 
mist  had  filled  the  room,  but  the  scream  was 
a real  one ; it  was  in  his  ears  still.  It  came 
from  the  room  below.  There  was  a stir  of 
voices,  then  all  was  silent  again. 

When  Frank  came  down  to  an  early  break- 
fast in  the  big  dining-room  he  asked  the  but- 
ler if  any  one  had  been  ill  in  the  night.  “I 
heard  a scream,”  he  said. 

“ It  is  my  lady  in  her  sleep,”  the  man  an- 
swered. “She  often  do  scream  at  night 
since  Mr.  Jonah  left.” 
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“ I want  my  man  called/7  said  Frank ; “ I 
am  going  to  town  by  the  early  train.77 

As  Frank  was  changing  carriages  at  one 
of  the  stations,  the  London  train  went  by, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  a glimpse  of  a fa- 
miliar face;  a gray  kid  glove  was  waved. 
Surely  it  was  Mrs.  Palmer,  on  her  way  to 
Henley  Court  I 

From  Dorothea  Vanborocgh  to  Robert  Henley, 
Ebq.,  Calcutta, 

“ I have  been  hoping  for  a chance  letter,  but  none 
has  come  since  that  last  one  from  Alexandria.  Aunt 
Sarah  is  asleep,  the  house  is  empty,  and  I am  writing 
to  you  in  the  oak-room  by  the  window.  Dear  Robert, 
what  shall  I say  in  answer  to  your  letter  ? That  I do 
trust  you,  that  I do  know  how  to  love  you,  and  that 
yon  in  turn  must  trust  me.  I could  almost  scold  you 
for  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Raban  if  I did  not  think 
that  you  are  only  unfair  because  you  love  me.  I never 
see  him  now.  He  is  in  Yorkshire ; so  is  mamma— she 
is  gone  for  a couple  of  days.  As  for  me,  I can  not 
leave  Aunt  Sarah,  who  depends  upon  me  more  and 
more.  I had  a long  talk  with  my  uncle  before  he  left 
He  asked  me  a great  many  questions  about  you.  He 
tells  me  he  has  written.  I do  not  know  what  he  has 
written ; but  please  send  him  a nice  letter.  Dear  Rob- 
ert it  is  so  painful  to  me  to  be  cross-questioned  about 
your  affection  for  me.  I must  speak  honestly  and 
without  disguise  to  you  of  all  people  in  the  whole 
world,  and  so  I will  confess  that  if  I had  known  all—” 

DoUy,  who  had  written  thus  far,  looked 
up,  for  old  Sam  came  into  the  room  with  a 
card. 

“ IPs  Mr.  Raban,  miss,77  said  he. 

DoUy  blushed  up  crimson.  “I — I can7t 
see  him,  8am,77  she  answered.  “Aunt  Sarah 
is  asleep.  Say  I am  engaged.77 

Sam  came  back  with  Frank's  card.  “ Mr. 
Raban  is  in  town  tiU  Monday,  miss.77 

“Put  down  the  card,  Sam,77#  said  Dolly; 
and  she  bent  her  head  over  her  letter  and 
went  on  writing. 

Frank  walked  away  disappointed.  “ She 
might  have  spared  five  minutes  to  a friend 
who  had  come  a hundred  miles  to  see  her,77 
he  said  to  John  Morgan  that  evening,  as 
they  walked  back  together  to  Frank’s  hotel. 
The  waiter  met  Frank  with  a note,  which 
had  been  left  during  his  absence. 

Raban  suddenly  brightened  up ; he  read 
a few  words,  very  stiff,  very  shy.  “ Lady 
Sarah  heard  he  had  called,  and  wanted  to 
see  him : would  he  come  the  following  day 
at  five  o’clock.77  It  was  signed,  ¥ Yours  tru- 
ly, Dorothea  Vanborough.77 

“ WeU,77  said  John  Morgan,  “ that  is  Dol- 
ly’s writing,  isn’t  itf77 

“ Yes,”  said  Frank.  “ Lady  Sarah  wants 
to  see  me.  As  for  Miss,  Vanborough,  she 
seems  to  be  studying  the  art  of  keeping  old 
friends  at  a distance.” 

“ Nonsense,”  said  Morgan,  “ since  she  asks 
you  to  go.  What  is  the  matter  with  yout” 

The  second  time  old  Sam  let  Frank  in  at 
once,  and  showed  him  into  the  drawing- 
room. “ My  lady  will  be  ready  directly,”  he 
said. 

Frank  waited  his  summons ; when  he 
was  tired  of  waiting  he  stepped  out  upon 


the  terrace,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
autumnal  evening,  and  wondering  what  in- 
expressible charm  the  old  home  had  for  him. 
Ravensrick,  with  aU  the  graces  of  posses- 
sion, did  not  seem  to  him  so  much  like  home 
as  this  silent  old  house  where  he  had  no 
right,  no  single  stake ; where  the  mistress 
lay  stricken,  and  parting  from  this  world, 
where  DoUy  Uved,  but  where  her  heart’s  in- 
terest was  not.  Already  strangers  were 
speculating  upou  the  fate  of  the  old  house, 
and  wondering  who  would  come  there  after 
Lady  Sarah’s  death.  All  the  same,  Frank 
Raban,  as  he  paced  the  terrace,  felt  a tran- 
quil satisfaction  and  sense  of  completeness 
that  existed  for  him  in  no  other  place. 

Dolly  came  into  Lady  Sarah’s  room  to  teU 
her  Frank  was  there.  Marker,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  a corner,  got  up  gently  and  left 
the  room.  Lady  Sarah  was  not  asleep ; she 
was  sitting  up  on  her  sofa  by  the  window, 
of  which  the  sash  was  half  raised  to  let  in 
the  air.  Her  gray  hair  was  hanging  loose : 
gray  though  it  was,  it  fell  in  shining  sUver 
curls  about  the  withered  face. 

“ Is  that  you,  Dolly  T I have  had  a dream,77 
she  said,  a little  wildly.  “ Your  father  was 
standing  by  me,  and  we  were  looking  at  a 
river,  and  George  was  a child  again,  and  I 
held  him  in  my  arms,  and  when  I looked 
into  his  face  it  was  like  the  face  of  that  Ra- 
phael child  at  Dresden.  Look  out,”  she  said, 
beginning  to  wander  again,  “ and  teU  me  if 
the  river  is  there.” 

Dolly  unconsciously  obeyed,  and  looked 
out  at  the  garden  in  its  shifting,  changing 
lights  and  tremulous  tones  of  radiance  and 
golden  sombres.  She  could  almost  have  im- 
agined her  aunt’s  dream  to  be  true  if  Frank 
Raban  had  not  been  walking  on  the  terrace. 
She  looked  back. 

“ Dear  Aunt  Sarah,  it  is  the  sunset  that 
made  you  dream.” 

“ It  was  a dream,”  said  Lady  Sarah,  “ but 
I think  I have  sometimes  seen  that  river  be- 
fore, Dolly.  Christian  and  Christiana  and 
aU  the  company  have  crossed  it.  Not  one 
of  us  would  like  to  be  left  behind  and  alone 
upon  this  arid  coast  among  all  the  thorns 
and  the  briers.”  Then,  smiling:  “I  am 
afraid  I have  been  a tiresome  old  Pilgrim  at 
times.”  She  pushed  back  her  gray  hair,  and 
lay  looking  into  the  girl’s  face.  “ It  is  near- 
ly over  now,”  she  said. 

Dolly  tried  to  speak,  but  some  sudden 
tears  seemed  to  choke  her,  and  Lady  Sarah 
stroked  her  hand. 

“ Try  to  be  a thankful  woman,  Dolly,”  she 
said.  “ God  has  blessed  yon  and  given  you 
love  and  trust  in  others.  I see  now  where 
I failed.”  Then,  in  her  usual  tone,  she  said, 
“ I should  like  to  see  Frank  Rabau  again.” 

DoUy  was  beginning  to  say  that  she  would 
go  for  him,  when  Lady  Sarah  suddenly  cried, 
“Open  the  window  wide!  Open!  let  the 
river  come  in.” 
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Dolly,  frightened,  threw  open  the  pone, 
and  as  she  did  so  some  evening  bell  began 
to  ring  from  a distant  chapel,  and  a great 
flight  of  birds  passed  across  the  sky. 

The  next  minute  Frank  from  the  terrace 
below  heard  a cry.  It  was  Dolly  calling 
for  help. 

“I  am  here,”  he  answered;  and,  without 
waiting  to  think,  he  sprang  up  the  old  oak 
staircase,  and  hurried  along  the  passage  to 
the  door  of  Lady  Sarahs  room. 

It  was  all  dark  in  the  passage,  but  the 
sun  was  in  the  room.  Dolly  was  holding  up 
her  aunt  in  her  arms ; her  strength  seemed 
to  he  failing.  Frank  sprang  to  help  her, 
and  together  they  raised  her  up.  A little 
soft  breeze  came  in  at  the  window,  and  Lady 
Sarah  opened  her  eyes.  She  was  still  wan- 
dering. 

“ Is  this  George  f”  she  said.  u I have  been 
waiting  for  you,  dear.” 

Then  she  seemed  to  recognize  Frank,  and 
she  let  her  hand  fall  upon  his  sleeve. 

“Ah!  he  will  take  care  of  Dolly,”  she 
whispered,  “ for  this  is — ” 

A quick  silent  brightness  came  into  her 
face:  it  may  have  been  some  change  in  the 
sunset  lights.  She  was  dead,  lying  in  a se- 
rene and  royal  peace. 


A BIRTHNIGHT  BALL. 

THERE  came  to  us  recently,  one  bright 
morning,  the  news  of  a royal  death. 
“ Charles  the  Fifteenth,  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,”  said  the  dispatches,  “ has  expired 
at  Malmd,  on  the  Baltic they  told  us  no 
more.  Yet  these  brief  words  brought  back 
bright  reminiscences  to  those  of  us  who  were 
at  all  familiar  with  the  pleasure-loving  king 
and  his  gay  court,  and  as  we  read,  one  spe- 
cially brilliant  scene  in  the  past  was  vividly 
recalled  to  mind.  If  you  will,  therefore,  fol- 
low me  out  of  this  sultry  summer  land,  over 
the  sea,  tracing  the  warm  pulsations  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  into  another  season,  another 
clime,  and  another  year,  I will  show  you,  for 
the  briefest  of  spaces,  one  scintillation  of 
the  splendor  of  him  who  is  now  no  more. 

Tossed  upon  the  wings  of  a snow-squall  over 
a wild,  black  Baltic,  past  fateful  Malmo,and 
up  ice-bound  Sweden,  we  enter  at  last  a no- 
ble city,  sheltered  between  the  arms  of  the 
Maelar  Lake.  This  is  Stockholm,  “ the  Ven- 
ice of  the  North,”  which  rose  erst  from  three 
captive  islands,  wrested  by  the  conqueror, 
man,  from  the  fierce  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
now  chained  together  by  graceful  bridges, 
whose  midway  pillars  bear  the  insignia  of 
royalty  in  the  shape  of  gilded  crowns.  *We 
see  the  islands  on  a winter  night,  the  anni- 
versary of  King  Carles  birthday,  when  the 
city  shines  in  the  moonbeams  like  a great 
white  jewel.  All  sheathed  in  ice.  the  trees 
in  her  grand  squares  and  places  llretch  out 
glittering  arms  in  a solemn  invocation.  The 


earth  beneath  is  white  with  snow,  the  air 
above  is  white  with  hoar-frost.  Terrace 
upon  terrace,  line  upon  line,  street  upon 
street,  do  fair  white  houses  rise.  The  frozen 
waters  gleam ; the  icy  fringes  of  the  lake* 
shore  sparkle;  the  thousand  lights  in  the 
windows,  at  the  mast-heads,  belting  the 
squares,  guarding  the  bronze  and  granite 
statues  of  dead  kings  throughout  the  city, 
illuminate  the  night.  In  grim  old  Riddar- 
holm  Cathedral,  of  the  gray  Gothic  arches, 
where  brave  Gustavos  Adolphus  lies  in  state, 
a moonbeam  glances  on  one  rich  window, 
shivering  its  brilliance;  from  one  ship  in 
the  offing  more  stalwart  than  the  rest  glows 
England’s  crimson  banner,  most  gorgeous 
of  all  which  are  fluttering  with  the  snow- 
flakes to  do  honor  to  the  king. 

Yet  fairer,  grander,  more  spacious  than 
the  rest,  one  palace  sits  with  the  feet  of  its 
gardens  in  the  stream,  and  the  tops  of  its 
poplars  flaunting  the  sky.  Girt  about  by 
high  walls,  guarded  by  gaunt  stone  lions, 
paced  by  watchful  sentinels  in  blue  and  sil- 
ver uniforms,  it  is  all  ablaze  now,  and  gayly 
decked  for  a festival.  For  to-night  King 
Carl  keeps  his  birthday  royally,  and  has 
summoned  about  him  his  court  and  a throng 
of  gold- laced  diplomats;  and  the  loveliest 
ladies  in  Stockholm  will  dance  until  the 
gray  dawn  breaks  in  the  great  ball-room 
called  u Hirta  Hafet ” — the  “ White  Sea.” 

Across  the  arched  bridges,  from  wide  and 
narrow  streets,  from  gay  and  sombre  por- 
tals alike,  the  guests  are  hastening.  Up  the 
hill  and  through  the  wide  palace  gates  a 
long  black  serpent  with  eyes  of  tiro  winds 
and  writhes  on  his  sluggish  way  through 
the  snow.  It  is  the  line  of  carriages,  which 
stretches  far  back  to  the  theatre,  and  is 
I marshaled  by  mounted  soldiers. 

I Arriving  at  the  glass  doors  of  the  lower 
vestibule,  guarded  still  by  grenadiers,  we 
alight  on  the  thick  carpets  of  the  first  step, 
in  the  midst  of  an  obsequious  throng  of  var- 
lets.  Here  Beauty  shakes  one  snow-flake 
from  her  bright  hair,  here  Wealth  coughs 
his  portly  cough  and  draws  his  furred  man- 
tle closer,  and  proud  Aristocracy  hurries  by 
as  chill  as  the  night.  Now  up  the  great 
stairway,  with  jest  and  blush,  and  clank  of 
sword  and  clang  of  spur,  the  throng  passes, 
and  thence  into  large  anterooms,  where 
hearty  wood  fires  blaze,  reflected  in  huge 
mirrors,  whereat  snowy  draperies  are  ad- 
justed and  blazing  jewels  settled.  There, 
if  you  are  ready,  madam — or  miss  (for  you 
must  be  the  latter  to  follow  me  so  far  to  a 
ball) — two  liveried  servants  will  raise  yonder 
curtain  for  you ; you  pass  under,  and  are  re- 
ceived by  a polite  chamberlain,  who  points 
your  way  through  the  long  galleries. 

You  are  blithe  and  young,  and  inclined  to 
toss  your  rose-crowned  head  at  the  queer 
royal  portraits  on  the  walls ; and  you  do  not 
care  for  inlaid  cabinets  or^  great  Sevres  jars, 
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but  are  keen  to  criticise  the  toilets  about 
you.  Thus  you  notice  with  surprise  that  all 
the  matrons  wear  rich  black  velvets  or  sat- 
ins, relieved  with  white  lace,  and  bear  on 
jfcheir  arms  their  long  court  trains,  lined  with 
white,  while  all  the  younger  ladies  are  in 
pure  white,  with  some  bright  color  in  the 
hair  alone.  Your  feminine  curiosity  bids 
you  inquire  the  cause  of  some  blonde  Swed- 
ish officer  near  you,  and  are  told  a sad  tale 
of  the  reckless  extravagance  of  your  sex  in 
former  times,  of  ruined  husbands  and  im- 
poverished royal  revenues,  until  some  “ wise 
monarch”  (says  the  captain,  with  a furtive 
smile)  dictated  the  law,  which,  condensed, 
reads  prosaically  thus  on  your  card  of  invi- 
tation : 

“Non-dancing  ladies,  black,  with  train; 

Dancing  ladies,  white.” 

You  pout  a little  at  the  information,  for  the 
gentlemen  about  you  are  gay  in  beautiful 
uniforms  or  gold  embroidery ; but  the  cap- 
tain, himself  in  blue  and  silver,  whispers 
something  in  the  musical  Swedish  tongue 
about  white  being  best  suited  to  freshness 
and  beauty,  and  you  are  young,  and,  ah  me ! 
so  easily  appeased. 

This  little  chat  is  going  briskly  on,  when 
you  come  to  a first  chamber,  set  apart  for 
the  few  members  of  the  haute  bourgeoisie , 
who,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  have 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  court,  but  who 
do  not  mix  with  the  nobility.  You  pass 
through  the  lines  of  buxom  dames  and 
round-limbed  Swedish  maidens,  beside  whom 
you  seem  so  fragile,  and  rosy-cheeked  mer- 
chants, all  so  fresh,  and  all  with  such  yel- 
low hair,  and  enter  then  a second  chamber, 
set  apart  for  the  nobility  and  sons  and 
daughters  of  court  personages  or  of  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Pause  here, 
my  impetuous  little  American,  for  it  is  a 
land  of  rigid  ceremonial ; and  yonder  third 
room  is  as  a sanctuary,  and  set  apart  for 
court  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  for- 
eign powers  alone,  and  there  you  dare  not 
enter. 

Idly  standing,  you  notice  how  statues 
shine  from  dim  niches,  and  how  the  snow 
whirls  and  flits  past  high  windows  draped 
with  ancient  tapestry ; or  you  weave  in  your 
mind  some  youthful  dream  about  the  soldier 
portrait  yonder,  whose  slender  form  and 
haughty  brow  image  the  beauty  and  the 
bravery  of  Carl  Twelfth,  the  “ Bold.” 

A murmur  disturbs  your  reverie ; a door 
is  opened,  curtains  are  raised ; you  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  yellow-haired  bourgeoisie  bow- 
ing like  ripe  grain  before  the  wind;  those 
about  you  do  the  same,  and,  behold ! Royal- 
ty enters. 

Right  royal,  too,  in  sweeping  draperies  of 
purple  velvet  and  wealth  of  diamonds,  is  the 
first  lady,  the  queen-dowager,  a dark-hair- 
ed daughter  of  Eugfene  Beauharnais,  and 


French  to  the  finger  tips.  Leaning  on  tho 
arm  of  her  son,  his  majesty  King  Charles, 
she  makes  a gracious  tour  of  the  apartment, 
displaying  in  her  few  sentences  remarkable 
tact  and  memory.  She  passes  you  with  a 
gentle  word  of  interest  and  a smile  which 
is  genial  as  a touch,  and  you  never  cease  to 
courtesy  while  she  is  speaking.  It  is  a sight 
to  see  her  dismissing  the  ladies  of  the  dip- 
lomatic body  after  an  audience  in  her  apart- 
ments, when,  conducted  by  a chamberlain, 
she  bows  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in  semi- 
circles, with  a queenly  sweep  of  the  hand, 
proceeding  backward  meanwhile  to  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  where  a full-length 
portrait  of  her  sister,  on  a panel,  suddenly 
swallows  her  up.  His  majesty  has  a bold, 
handsome  face  and  figure,  which  accord  well 
with  his  well-known  love  of  field-sports. 
He  grasps  your  hand,  saying  a few  bluff 
words  in  English,  and  you  are  at  your  ease. 
Queen  Louise,  his  wife  (whose  troubled  life 
is  ended  now),  has  spoken  kindly  also  from 
the  arm  of  Prince  Oscar,  the  dark-haired, 
pensive  poet  and  thinker  (now  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway),  and  at  him  you  look 
with  interest,  remembering  the  words  of  an 
old  courtier  with  whom  you  were  speaking 
of  the  talents  of  the  royal  family,  for,  said 
he,  “ His  majesty  writes  poetry — Prince  Os- 
car is  a poet.”  His  majesty  paints  well,  and 
you  have  just  seen  a sweet  picture  of  his, 
representing  a lake,  with  water-nymphs 
swirling  and  eddying  above  it ; they  are  so 
airy  and  misty  as  almost  to  appear  emana- 
tions of  the  water;  and  they  are  packed 
up  now  for  the  Paris  Exposition  this  sum- 
mer. 

The  queen  wears  white  satin  and  lace, 
with  a bertha  of  roses  whose  every  dewy 
heart  is  one  limpid  diamond,  and  her  neck- 
lace is  a perfect  cascade  of  gems ; yet  some- 
how you  do  not  envy  her  as  you  stand  tap- 
ping your  pretty  American  foot,  and  wishing 
for  the  ball  to  begin.  Lively  Princess  Sophie, 
the  mother  of  Oscar’s  lovely  boys,  wishes  for 
it  too,  and  you  look  sympathise  in  gly  at  her 
on  Prince  August’s  arm,  and  say  to  yourself, 
with  American  freedom,  that  the  dress  of 
rose  satin  she  wears  is  most  becomiug  and 
dainty.  Delicate  little  Princess  Theresa, 
too,  wife  of  Prince  August,  chats  wearily 
with  the  chamberlain  who  is  in  attendance, 
and  her  blue  silk,  with  its  fringe  of  water- 
lilies  and  pearl  and  turquois  ornaments, 
seems  almost  too  heavy  a weight  for  her 
fragile  form. 

In  a few  moments  the  royal  party  have 
entered  the  inner  room,  whence  proceed  the 
rustic  of  silks  and  hum  of  voices  as  they 
receive  the  court  party.  You  wait  outside, 
and  think,  perchance,  of  the  invalid  Princess 
Eugenie,  who  lies  in  some  distant  chamber, 
with  plaster  models  and  pictures  and  pretty 
verses  abAt  her — all  the  work  of  her  slen- 
der fingers  and  gentle  mind — by  way  of 
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solace  daring  the  weary  hours;  of  young 
Princess  Louise  too,  the  king’s  only  child, 
who  has  humbler  aspirations,  and  owns  a 
little  kitchen  and  range  of  her  own,  whereat 
she  loves  to  cook,  and  who  has  eutertained 
her  “ little  papa”  at  a lunch  to-day  of  her 
own  preparing,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  as 
some  court  lady  smilingly  tells. 

This  reverie  is  brief,  and  again  broken. 
There  comes  stealing  through  curtained 
arches,  welling  and  leaping  adown  the  gal- 
leries, a merry  waltz  time,  and  at  the  magic 
sound  faces  brighten,  doorways  are  gained, 
and  you  emerge  with  the  eager  throng  into 
the  great  ball-room — the  “ White  Sea.” 

Ah,  yes  ; white  and  still  and  stately,  like 
a frozen  ocean.  Its  pure  pillars  are  gar- 
landed ; their  fluted  capitals  rise,  coldly  shin- 
ing, to  the  immehse  white  roof;  the  deep 
embrasures  of  the  windows  are  hung  with 
frosty  laces;  across  the  polished  surface 
glide  the  sweetest  women  of  Sweden,  in 
white  robes,  with  snowy  arms  and  shoulders. 
There  seems  no  color  any  where : all  is  daz- 
zling purity.  The  royal  dais  is  white-car- 
peted, with  snow-white  chairs  of  state ; does 
the  eye  rest  on  the  gilded  balcony  whence 
the  mnsic  comes  pealing,  garlands  of  pure 
blossoms  hide  its  gaudiuess ; glance  out  of 
a window,  there  lie  frozen  lake  and  snowy 
plain  together.  There  is  but  one  great  white 
light  from  every  thing — torch-light  and  wax- 
taper,  diamonds  and  pearls,  dresses  and  room 
together.  It  is  the  fabled  palace  of  the  ice 
queen ; it  is  winter  poetized. 

Now  sweet  perfumes  and  lovely  maidens 
are  floating,  floating,  to  the  silver  trumpet 
notes ; the  king  is  dancing  hotly,  wildly,  as 
he  ever  dances ; the  hours  are  rose-hued  and 
rare.  There  comes  now  a stately  quadrille, 
in  which  you  dance — by  royal  order — oppo- 
site bright  Princess  Sophie,  with  a blue-eyed 
Swedish  count,  a poet  of  great  promise. 

After  a time  there  is  a pause,  and  a long 
procession  files  into  the  banqueting-room, 
where  you  are  surprised  anew  by  fresh  brill- 
iance and  flowers  and  fountains  playing, 
perfumes  and  more  strident  music — a room 
all  crimson  and  gold.  The  tables  are  artist- 
ically decked  with  many-hued  wines  and 
fruits,  and  every  “ made  dish”  known  in  this 
epicurean  Northern  land.  The  groups  are 
not  uninteresting.  The  king  laughs  with 
his  aids-de-camp.  Prince  Oscar  has  gath- 
ered about  him  a knot  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  present,  whom  he  leaves  pres- 
ently to  accost  the  handsome,  courtly  Amer- 
ican miuister.  “Drink  with  me,  Sir,”  he 
says.  “ I have  here  a bottle  of  rare  Johan- 
nisberg,  one  of  a dozen  sent  me  by  my  broth- 
er-in-law  Nassau,  who  owns  the  vineyard.” 
And  the  wine  is  live  amber  for  color  and  mel- 
lowness. Beyond  the  centre-table  stand  a 
knot  of  diplomates : the  French  minister,  who 
has  recently  stood  as  proxy  for  Napoleon  III. 
at  Prince  Oscar’s  youngest  boy’s  christening, 
Vol.  XLVI.-No.  274,-35 


and  who  has  just  transmitted  to  the  Prin- 
cess Sophie  the  superb  bracelet  which  she 
wears  to-night,  the  gift  of  the  imperial  god- 
father. There  is  the  gray-haired,  courteous 
minister  from  Spain,  who  knows  not  from 
day  to  day  what  dynasty  lie  serves,  or  what 
political  opinions  he  should  express  in  this 
tumultuous  year  of  ’66-’(j7,  and  whose  salary, 
dit  on,  is  in  long  arrears.  Truly  in  these 
days  the  terrible  motto,  “ All  ye  who  enter 
here,  leave  every  hope  behind,”  would  not  be 
un suited  to  the  slippery  vale  of  Spanish  di- 
plomacy. The  Austrian  minister  comes  up : 
a thin  seedling  of  a man,  who  polishes  his 
eyeglass  languidly,  and  asks  politely  if  the 
buffaloes  are  not  very  troublesome  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  and  who,  in  reply  to 
your  indignant  disclaimer,  murmurs,  suave- 
ly, with  the  air  of  a surprised  savant , “ None ! 
not  so  barbarous,  then,  as  I supposed.” 

The  special  servants  of  the  royal  ladies 
are  worthy  of  notice,  in  their  fantastic  dress- 
es of  blue  and  orange  (national  colors),  with 
knee-breeches  and  ruffs,  and  skull-caps  of 
four  colors,  whence  spring  three  towering 
white  ostrich  plumes.  The  king  has  a ne- 
gro valet,  the  only  one  in  8weden,  who  is 
X>resent  in  a Moorish  costume,  and  who  is 
not  unlike  a gaudy  paroquet  as  he  leans 
against  a white  colifrnn  in  the  now  deserted 
“ Sea.” 

You  drift  back  to  it  presently,  finding  it 
still  luminous  and  beautiful,  aud  the  music 
plays  faster,  the  dancers  grow  more  reckless ; 
cheeks  are  flushed,  and  eyes  are  sparkling, 
and  Time  passes  rapidly  by,  his  cruel  scythe 
in  hand,  and  laughs  as  he  goes.  For  lo! 
five  brief  years  are  garnered  in  now,  and 
two  royal  lives  are  ended ; the  “ White  Sea” 
is  deserted ; in  the  mausoleum  in  Iiiddar- 
holrn  there  lies  one  more  dead  kiug;  and 
Oscar  rules  the  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  “ Le  roi  est  mort ; vive  le  rot.” 


EARTH  AND  AIR* 

AMONG  the  illusions  swept  away  by  mod- 
ern science  was  the  pleasant  fancy  that 
the  moon  was  a habitable  globe,  like  the 
earth,  its  surface  diversified  with  seas,  lakes, 
continents,  and  islands,  and  varied  forms  of 
vegetation.  Theologians  and  savants  grave- 
ly discussed  the  probabilities  of  its  being  in- 
habited by  a race  of  sentient  beings,  with 
forms  and  faculties  like  our  own,  and  even 
propounded  schemes  for  opening  communi- 
cation with  them,  in  case  they  existed.  One 
of  these  was  to  construct  on  the  broad  high- 
lands of  Asia  a series  of  geometrical  figures 
on  a scale  so  gigantic  as  to  be  visible  from 
onr  planetary  neighbor,  on  the  supposition 

* The  Atmosphere.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  With 
numerous  Wood-cat  Illustrations  and  Ten  beautiful 
Chromo  - lithographs.  Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Jambs  Glaisurr.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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that  the  moon  people  Tronic!  recognize  the  knowledge,  the  establishment  of  this  Ter- 
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men  from  making  fools  of  themselves,  stood 
in  the  way  of  actual  experiment;  but  the 
discussion  was  kept  up  at  intervals,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  if  there  were  people  in 
the  moon  they  must  be  able  to  live  without 
breathing,  or  eating,  or  drinking.  Then  it 
oeased. 

There  can  be  no  life  without  air.  Beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  of  the  distant  observer,  the 
moon  is  a sepulchral  orb — a world  of  death 
and  silence.  No  vegetation  clothes  its  vast 
plains  of  stony  desolation,  traversed  by  mon- 
strous crevasses,  broken  by  enormous  peaks 
that  rise  like  gigantic  tombstones  into  space; 
no  lovely  forms  of  cloud  float  in  the  black- 
ness of  its  sky.  There  daytime,  is  only  night 
lighted  by  a rayless  sun.  There  is  no  rosy 
dawn  in  the  morning,  no  twilight  in  the 
evening.  The  nights  are  pitch-dark.  In 
daytime  the  solar  beams  are  lost  against  the 
jagged  ridges,  the  sharp  points  of  the  rocks, 
or  the  steep  sides  of  profound  abysses ; and 
the  eye  sees  only  grotesque  shapes  relieved 
against  fantastic  shadows  black  as  ink,  with 
none  of  that  pleasant  gradation  and  diffusion 
of  light,  none  of  the  subtile  blending  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  make  the  charm  of  a ter- 
restrial landscape.  A faint  conception  of 
the  horrors  of  a lunar  day  may  be  formed 
from  our  illustration  representing  a land- 
scape taken  in  the  moon  in  the  centre  of  the 
mountainous  region  of  Aristarchus.  There  is 
no  color,  nothing  but  dead  white  and  black. 
The  rocks  reflect  passively  the  light  of  the 
sun;  the  craters  and  abysses  remain  wrapped 
in  shade ; fantastic  peaks  rise  like  phantoms 
in  their  glacial  cemetery ; the  stars  appear 
like  spots  in  the  blackness  of  space.  The 
moon  is  a dead  world:  she  has  no  atmos- 
phere. 

Let  us  return  from  this  dismal  region  to 
our  own  fair  earth,  which  we  will  love  still 
better  after  our  imaginary  visit  to  the  moon. 
Descending,  or  rather  moving,  through  the 
depth  of  space,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  our 
home  planet,  still  far  in  the  distance,  shin- 
ing like  the  full  moon  in  the  gloom  of  night. 
On  its  surface  we  recognize  spots  formed  by 
continents  and  seas,  by  the  polar  snows,  and 
the  cloudy  bands  of  the  tropical  regions. 
Now  we  distinguish  on  the  rapidly  swelling 
globe  principal  geographical  shapes,  visi- 
ble athwart  clouds  and  vapors.  As  we  near 
the  surface  our  eyes  are  charmed  by  the 
beautiful  variety  and  blending  of  colors  be- 
neath us,  while  above  the  black  expanse  of 
space  assumes  the  most  lovely  tints.  What 
a contrast  to  the  bleak  and  inhospitable 
landscape  in  the  moon ! It  is  all  ow  ing  to 
our  atmosphere. 

What  is  the  atmosphere  ? It  is  the  breath 
of  life  for  the  earth  and  all  that  live  upon  or 
within  it — a gaseous  film  which  adheres  to 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  extending  with  uni- 
form thickness  over  its  whole  extent.  The 
earth,  flying  through  space,  has  been  com- 


pared to  a cannon-ball  launched  into  the  air. 
By  imagining  this  cannon-ball  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a thin  ring  of  smoke  not  more 
than  2^0  of  an  inch  thick,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  position  of  the  atmosphere 
around  the  globe.  It  is  from  its  position 
that  the  atmosphere  derives  its  name,  from 
two  Greek  words  ('Ar/ioc,  vapor;  and  Styaipa, 
sphere).  It  is  the  great  element  of  life,  the 
first  bond  of  society.  Were  our  atmosphere 
to  vanish  into  space,  eternal  silence  and  des- 
olation wrould  wrrap  the  world.  The  air  is 
the  great  medium  of  sound,  the  liquid  chan- 
nel in  which  our  w’ords  travel.  It  is  also 
the  first  element  of  our  bodily  tissues. 
Breathing  affords  three-quarters  of  our 
nourishment;  the  other  quarter  we  obtain 
in  the  aliment,  solid  and  fluid,  in  which  ox- 
ygen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid 
are  the  chief  component  parts.  Further,  the 
particles  which  are  at  the  present  moment 
incorporated  in  our  organism  will  make 
their  escape  either  in  perspiration  or  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  and  after  having  so- 
journed for  a certain  time  in  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  reincorporated  in  some  other  organ- 
ism, either  of  plant,  animal,  or  man. 

With  the  unceasing  metamorphoses  in 
beings  and  in  things,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  going  on  a continuous  exchange  be- 
tween the  products  of  nature  and  the  mov- 
ing flood  of  the  atmosphere,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  gases  of  the  air  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  animal,  the  plant,  or  the  stone, 
while  the  primitive  elements,  momentarily 
incorporated  in  an  organism,  or  in  the  ter- 
restrial strata,  effect  their  release,  and  help 
to  recompose  the  aerial  fluid.  Each  atom  of 
air,  therefore,  passes  from  life  to  life,  as  it 
escapes  from  death  after  death ; being  in  turn 
wind,  flood,  earth,  animal,  or  flower,  it  is  suc- 
cessively employed  in  the  composition  of  a 
thousand  different  beings.  The  inexhausti- 
ble source  whence  every  thing  that  lives 
draws  breath,  the  air  is  also  an  immense 
reservoir  into  which  every  thing  that  dies 
pours  its  lost  breath ; under  its  action  veg- 
etables and  animals  and  various  organisms 
are  brought  into  existence,  and  then  perish. 
Life  and  death  are  alike  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  peq>etually  succeed  the  one  to 
the  other  by  the  exchange  of  gaseous  par- 
ticles; thus  the  atom  of  oxygen  which  es- 
capes from  the  ancient  oak  may  make  its 
way  into  the  lungs  of  the  infant  in  the  cra- 
dle, and  the  last  sigh  of  the  dying  man  may 
go  to  nourish  the  brilliant  petal  of  a flower. 
The  breeze  which  caresses  the  blades  of 
grass  goes  on  its  way  until  it  becomes  a 
tempest  that  uproots  the  forest  trees  and 
strews  the  shore  with  shipwrecks ; and  so, 
by  an  infinite  concentration  of  partial  death, 
the  atmosphere  provides  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  aliment  for  the  universal  life  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  this  unceasing  activity  of  the  aerial 
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envelope  of  gas  which  forms,  nourishes,  anil 
sustains  the  vegetable  carpet  that  extends 
over  the  surface  of  the  dry  land.  From 
the  meanest  blade  of  grass  to  the  colossal 
trees  of  California,  thin  rich  ami  diversified 
covering  draws  all  its  sustenance  from  the 
air. 

Ami  while  it  keeps  up  the  vital  circula- 
tion of  the  earth  by  incessant  exchanges  of 
which  it  ia  the  vehicle*  the  atmosphere  is 
also  the  aerial  laboratory  of  that  splendid 
world  of  colors  which  brightens  the  surface 
of  our  planet.  It  is  owing  to  tlm  reflection 
of  the  lil no  rays  that  the  sky  and  the  dis- 
tant heights  near  the  horizon  assume  their 
lovely  azure  tint,  which  varies  according  to 
the  altitude  of  the  spot  and  the  abundance 
of  the  exhalations;  and  to  it  also  we  owe 
the  contrast  of  the  clouds.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refraction  of  the  luminous 
rays,  as  they  pass  obliquely  across  the  aerial 
strata,  that  the  sun  announces  its  approach 
every  morning  by  the  soft  ami  pure  moLody 
of  t he  glowing  dawn,  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance before  the  astronomical  hour  at  which 
it  should  rise ; it  is  owing  to  a similar  phe- 
nomenon that,  toward  evening,  it  apparent- 
ly slackens  the  speed  of  its  descent  beneath 
the  horizon,  and,  when  it  has  disappeared, 
leaves  floating  upon  the  western  heights 
the  fantastic  fragments  of  its  blazoned  bed. 
Without  the  gaseous  envelope  of  our  planet 
we  should  never  have  that  varied  play  of 
light,  those  changing  harmonies  of  color, 
those  gradual  transformations  of  dedicate 
shades  which  lighten  up  the  world,  from  the 
gloaming  brightuefSa  of  the  summer  sun 


down  to  the  shadows  which  cover,  as  with 
a veil,  the  forest  depths. 

The  study  of  the  atmosphere  embraces 
also  the  general  conditions  of  terrestrial  ex- 
istence. The  notion  of  life  is  so  bound  up 
in  all  our  conceptions  with  that  of  the  forces 
which  wo  see  ever  at  work  in  nature  that 
the  myths  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
world  always  attributed  to  these  forces  the 
generation  of  plants  and  animals,  and  im- 
agined the  epoch  anterior  to  life  as  that  of 
primitive  chaos  and  struggle  of  the  elements. 
“ If  we  do  not  consider/*  says  Humboldt, 
u the  study  of  physical  phenomena  so  much 
as  bearing  on  our  material  wants  as  in  their 
general  influence  upon  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  humanity,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
highest  and  most  imp* 'riant  result  of  our 
investigation  will  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
intcrcomipuiiicatiou  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  the  certainty  of  their  mutual  depend- 
ence upon  each  other.  It  is  the  perception 
of  these  relations  which  enlarges  the  views 
and  ennobles  our  enjoyment  of  them.  This 
enlargement  of  the  view  is  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, of  meditation,  aud  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  all  the  directions  of 
t bought  concentrate  themselves.  History 
teaches  him  who  can  travel  back  through 
the  strata  of  preceding  centuries  to  the  fur- 
thest roots  of  knowledge  how,  for  thousands 
of  years,  the  human  race  has  labored  to 
grasp,  through  ever- recurring  changes,  the 
fixity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  gradu- 
ally conquer  a largo  portion  of  the  physical 
world  by  the  force  of  intelligence.” 

We  may  now  contemplate  out'  planet  trav- 
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of  extreme  e*j>Au<HOtk  A '-;  ■ J.tfV  ike  drape  of  t iie  «i^o*pJtt43*  is  not 
To  wlmt  betj/ht  iloe^s  ;ouir  atmosphere?  ^plferbm),  hat*  $tvpUya  opt  i\t  the 

teniH  €&rri**l along  tty  thft  daily  j where  it  is  imvh  litgtief  thau  ut 

of  ‘ ttie  ^lolie.  vr?  may  conclude  tli4f  at  a I t If.  also  pro  liable  ifiB  ( a drktobed 

eertVm ' li^gbt  above  the  surface  * >r^ * t ftcc  f rrai 3^ i oiT  1 1 1 c lighter 

£?#ui»d‘ • ilifc.-  mdvtsnvtiti*  of  the . atiiiiKspli^tie  :i»  the  rear  <»f  tbo,  .globe  dunpg  iby  rapid 
$\y%,  rapid  that  the.  centrifugal  force*  revolution  an  mud  the  n\i\u  It  ncrA  scarcely 
Whicii  it:  irfittires .vwi»nl&  hurl  into  space  the  im  ‘.added  Hok  the  shape  of  the  otiuortpfttmy 
onui'do  panicky  of  air.  Certain  inventors  ' undergoes  further  eh a ugos.  owing : u>  tin 
of.  methods;  of  aerial  iiimgAtiofi  have  itn-  tvfniHi4{dt*rie  tide*,  iiw  to  the  v>iiyu<%.  dUrac* 
fvjci ? jli i a fruo^5>2i o a il etrdi tion  of. the  fcim  and  the  nmorn  ; ; ; ;; 

heigfeCdooB  upturn.  rmmd  with  th«  earth,  j Ho  pr  far  fbn  ntnm^ibfdfc  o id  ends,  helh^; 
ami  that,  by  rfouig  iutn  (hat  runt) « art  c*«  i tlie  HnTi aco  pf  the  giotes  tjamtop  wki eh 
Stratum,  pondd  see  the globe  wldfuiig  | has  •:&&&  flaftftxfejy  g*fctity«L  gt&fring 
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become*  neutfal  uaed,  Air  j^hettiitca  *very 
part  of  tmr  organism ; hence  we  have  the 
pr^iirfv  ia«ide  and  *mkdde<*in»I  time 
t %i$&- wltig h fca  heooTue  ^xrwf't.y  balanced,  Tlxia 
id  ea^iij  by  ^xpeiimeut.  I5!^^  a 

giAw#  h^TOetieal^-  dos«^i 

at  the  u]>}vjv  i vul  )>?.  u piece  oi  e;/Hd-hc.3tmV 
aft  Afr-pturip  7 *»  bmm  aw 
;ihh aif ; Ijoj^ihA  to  lie.  exhausted  from  the^Aa- 
m*]  the  skiu  beeouw  'dep're^ed 

ti'H&krik?  S,t iSteso^e;  af  tfoo  at  mi  w idnulv-;  i*r^-- 
mi*  from  ahtfve,  a ad  soou  burtd£. 

It  would  be  pleasant-,  if  wc-  had  time  and 
apace*  fop  it,  to  consider  the  cheuiicH  (.nature 
; ttf  the  ftfiiiOHphero  and  the  tuTeroafchig  ox-’ 
hy  vthrtfh  it  .awvrlahtiH!^ 
kht  f hia  hmbohvof  tho  subject  alone  WtKdd 
j&J  hire  o 1 o ng  Art i cl#>  tor  i t*  e ! « yn\a$ idp ,' 
>ml  we  wifi  pirn  to  some  of  the  more  "popu- 
lar nod  1 •pbdiioxxiexia.' ut  the  aerial 

c/i:  t '•'  ■’  ■•  4 •’’  4p;  ‘ 

-lifidK gsjbtr  imturat  fibeneroena  which  now 
our  uttohlhm,  but  ihil  to  excite 
fcdrfvaw,  are  which  ignorant  imagina- 
tion od>h*  in  veiled  with  snperziatnrnl  ternm*. 
Hitch  is  the  welt -known  Spectre  of  the 
Bmoken*  in  Oerraany , which  is  merely  u 
gigamie  shadow  au  adist&iiteloacL  Similar 


of  only  um*  tdbov  The  inside  enfoi  of  each 
him  M‘as  earuattosi  or  wl,  the  next  .-diode 
w;&* . riolrjf,  Yhe/thh’d  yellow,  the  fourth 
&tr tl iii  lm i All  those  hbwrt 

.were,  Airiilaf ; . to'*; fbo • horiimu ; they 

moved  in  (be  diivetioo  bfV  and  tld  towed*  the 
iiinige  of  tbv  porno (f  whom 
a*  with. a glory.  Tin* inoKf.  ivutorkabtr  point 
WO*  that,  ^UbpngJi^ ■;t Uo  **veii  spec  tu  tc-vr*  w*$o,: 
standing  in  a jgioujif  each  pei^ou  only  wvr 
(be  phimoirieiirm  in  j^pn«rl  to  Ids  r;wvn  fa^oh. 
And  w#a  disposed  to  df^believe  that  it  y^ut 
repeated  in  to  hit*  The 

fedkitit  of  the  bowfc  i n erea^4*d  coo  1.  imiaifc,  ami 
iu  proportion  ttv  the  Ijcigbt-  of  the  ^un  f at 
the  same  tune  their  color#  faibAI  away,  fhfc 
H|OH!tve.fl  became  paler  and  more  Hidtetut^f, 
ami  trnalJy  the  pbenornepon  d^ip peart *d 
altogether^  At  the  hr 8t  dpi»earaiv^h  the  shape 
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of  the  bows  wjm  oral,  but  toward  the  end 
they  became  quite  circular. 

The  phenomenon  called  mini  (ft  is  men- 
tioned by  very  early  writers.  We  read  in 
Diodorus  Siculus : i4  An  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  Africa  at  certain  periods, 
especially  in  calm  weather;  the  air  then  is 
filled  with  images  of  all  sorts  of  animals, 
some  motionless,  others  floating  in  the  air. 
Now  they  seem  running  away,  now  pursu- 
ing ; they  are  all  of  enormous  proportions, 
and  this  spectacle  fills  with  terror  and  awe 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  When 
these  figures  overtake  the  traveler  whom 
they  seem  to  be  pursuing,  they  surround 
him  with  a cold  and  shivering  feeling. 
Strangers  not  used  to  this  extraordinary 


phenomenon  are  seized  with  fear;  but  the 
inhabitants,  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
it,  take  no  particular  notice  of  it,” 

Allusions  to  the  mirage  are  frequent  in 
Oriental  writing*.  The  phenomenon  is  not 
confined  to  the  land.  It  is  often  witnessed 
at  sea.  This  will  explain  the  appearance 
of  those  unknown  islands  which  sometimes 
mislead  the  navigator.  For  a long  time 
Swedish  sailors  went  in  search  of  a magic 
island  that  seemed  to  rise  between  the 
islands  of  Aland  and  Upland,  but  which 
vanished  on  their  approach.  In  May,  1837, 
during  the  French  Algerian  expedition  of 
that  year,  a very  curious  mirage  was  ob- 
served by  M.  Bonneforet.  He  describes  it 
as  follows : 
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nA  flock  dufimigofta  was  swn  upon  the  \ broken  and  feu  ra*?  tie  is  produced, 

oOntbeasf  about  three  niifat  rikI  a jThifl  is  the  ciise  ’tfith  the.  singular  tt^riiil 

?j;ilf  t‘tf.  These  trtnls,  as  they  teTt  the  j picture  tVnmr i v attributed  to  u fairy — th<3 
; to  the  snrfeeo  of  the'  lake,;  iltafo  Morgaua^wbidt  >utie..thhike  -attract* 

illumed  such.  Wi.or*uoU»  ritmorisions  (u*  to  ! tfjcd’ttpife  of  people  to 'tli* seashore  at  Kapils • 
g»eo  rhividfca  vw  Arab  h*wmen  de-tiling' ouo  f $mf  at  fth&giov upon  the  ShVilian  mast..-  The 
ufcor  other,  1£bc  RIuhiou  was  far  a m&r  iphvmmHtuvri  generally  of  'tmvrttfiig 

inant  so  eoiiipWe  that,  t*emeral  Btigeaml jlu  vi«ty  rahn  weather,  Fur  au  Mixiiit  of 
sent  » »rutbi  fory^^A  m a scout,  The  latter  Iseveral  league*  the  my  upon  the  Hid! inn 
tlifi  lakh-  tu  a Htraighf  lm\  tiut  o bai  mwim* i.-t-Jue-  ap^eax^uee  of  a ehiiih  of 

be  teal'  readied  a point  where)  the  aiHlnbr- "{■ mmhrr  ^uxuntMim,  xdiik'  the  wafers  npon 
riuns  iMiff^ruo,f]{^l,  the  horstf’*  legs  'tK?eauiC\Hu  j the  Calabrian  qnjtc*  unaffected 

d<>  ag*f  od  ‘.that.  iw>? h sutd  rider  • j -A)k* jh:/; tlw?  Ibtt'cr  is  *wt  depicted  a row  of 

‘ fco<  1h*  bom«:  trp  .by  m,  fautaatio  burse  of  pilasters*  all  of  equal 
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There  is  the  Foch v,  which  blows  from  the 
hot  deserts  of  Africa,  ami  carries  spring- 
time to  the  Alps,  without  whose  genial  in* 
fittenee  those  lofty  peaks  would  never  lose 
their  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the 


turn  disappear, leaving  nothing  hut  a colon* 
nade,  then  windows,  and  lastly  pine-trees 
and  cypresses,  several  times  repeated. 

The  chapters  on  the  wind  form  a very  in- 
teresting portion  of  M.  Flamiuarion’s  work. 
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greater  part  of  Switzerland  would  become 
as  bleak  and  inhospitable  as  the  polar  re- 
giona.  There  is  also  the  Harman  an,  a dry, 
scorching  wind  which  blows  in  December, 
January,  and  February  along  the  coast  of 
Africa  from  Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez  to- 
ward the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  duration  is 
from  two  to  sixteen  days.  All  this  time  the 
min  is  obscured  by  a dull  fog,  which  gives 
it  a malignant,  ml  color.  In  the  path  of 
this  scorching  wind  vegetation  withers  and 
dies,  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  and  the 
grass  becomes  hard,  crisp,  and  brittle.  If  it 
continues  several  days  at  a time,  its  effects 
on  the  human  body  become  very  painful 
The  eyes  and  lips  dry,  and  % He  skin  pixels 
off.  Covering  the  exposed  parts  with  some 
oily  substance  is  the  only  protection  against 
its  effects.  The  Arabs  ascribe  to  it  certain 
poisonous  qualities — a fiction  to  alarm  Eu- 
ropeans and  keep  them  from  invading  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  desert.  * 

During  the  peri  ml  of  the  equinox  the  des- 
ert storms  become  terrible.  All  th*  world 
has  heard  of  that  awful  scourge  of  trie  des- 
ert, the  feimoom,  the  poison  * wind  of  the 

a name 


signifying  fifty,  because  it  blows  for  twenty- 
five  days  before  and  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, The  Simoom  announces  its  approach 
in  the  desert  by  a dense  blackness  on  the 
horizon,  which  spreads  rapidly  as  it  ap- 
proaches. A dull  yellowish  fog  fills  the  air, 
and  clouds  of  sand  obscure  the  sun.  The 
moment  its  approach  is  perceived  the  birds 
seek  safety  in  flight.  The  inhabitants  of 
towns  ami  villages  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  aud  those  in  the  desert  burrow 
in  pits  dug  for  the  purpose.  Many  persons 
die  of  suffocation  when  suddenly  overtaken 
by  this  terrible  w ind.  It  is  most  fatal  to 
caravans,  where  there  are  no  opportunities 
for  protection*  The  only  sab* guard  is  to 
fail  prostrate  on  the  sand  and  cover  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.  Camels  instinctively 
bury  their  noses  in  the  sand  on  perceiving 
its  approach.  Iu  1805  a caravan  consisting 
of  2000  persons  and  1300  caincds  perished  in 
a Simoom. 

Not  less  terrible  are  the  great  sand-storms 
which  sometimes  sw  eep  over  the  vast  deserts 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Hungarian  savant 
Arminius  Vfimbdry,  who  traveled  through 
many  countries  of  the  East  in  the  disguise 


Arabs.  In  Egypt  it  is  known  by 
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of  a dervish,  graphically  describes  one  of 
these  tempests  encountered  while  traversing 
the  desert  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 
Having  quitted,  the  country  of  the  Turcomans 
and  the  Oxus,  his  caravan  penetrated  the 
sandy  waste.  The  fatigue  of  marching  wat 
terrible.  Camels  and  asses  sank  nearly  ftij 
the  knees  in  the  hue  sand.  The  second 
morning  they  camped  at  a station  hearing  the 
charming  name  of  Adamkyrylgan  (which 
moans  u the  place  where  men  perish”).  A 
dismal  prospect  extended  on  every  side. 
Let  the.  reader  picture  to  himself  a sea  of 
sand  stretching  ont  to  the  horizon,  on  one 
baud  rising  into  wave-like  bills,  on  the  other 
smooth  and  level  as  a lake.  Not  a bird  was 
visible  in  the  air.  not  a sign  of  living  creat- 
ure on  the  earth — nothing  but  traces  of 
death  in  the  bleaching  bones  of  man  or 
beast,  thrown  into  heaps,  the  ghastly  guide- 
posts  of  the  caravan!  After  five  days  of 
weary  marching,  during  which  the  water 
gave  out,  they  neared  the  limit  of  the  desert, 
and  all  eyes  were  searching  eagerly  to  dis- 
cover a shepherd's  hut  or  a drove  of  cattle, 
when  the  leader  drew  attention  to  an  ap- 
proaching cloud  of  dust,  and  ordered  every 
©no  to  lose  uo  time  in  dismounting  from  the 


camels.  Tho  poor  brutes  themselves  dis- 
cerned the  coming  of  the  terrible  “Tebbad,” 
or  sand-storm  ; uttering  a loud  cry,  they  fell 
on  their  knees,  stretched  their  long  necks 
along  the  ground,  and  strove  to  bury  their 
heads  in  the  sand.  Vtfmb^ry  and  his  com- 
^anions  iu trenched  themselves  behind  the 
crouching  animals,  lying  there  as  under  the 
cover  of  a wall ; and  scarcely  had  they  done 
m when  the  wind  rushed  over  them  with  a 
dull  clattering  sound,  leaving  them,  in  its 
rapid  flight,  covered  with  a crust  of  sand 
t wo  fingers  thick.  u The  first  part  teles  that 
touched  me,”  says  VtfmMry,  “seemed  to 
burn  like  a rain  of  fiery  flakes.”  Had  they 
encountered  the  storm  deeper  in  the  desert, 
all  must  have  perished.  Tebbrwl  is  a Persian 
word,  signifying  firer^mnd-  It  is  most  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  sandy  deserts,  where  it 
may  not  only  bring  the  torture  of  fever,  hut 
overwhelm  every  tiling  under  dense  volumes 
of  sand. 

Less  destructive  in  their  effects,  but  hard- 
ly lefts  terrifying  to  the  beholder,  are  the 
enormous  aand  columns  raised  by  whirl- 
winds  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  sometimes  assume  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  and  move  with  almost  in- 
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same  time  begins  to  descend  from  the  cloud. 
On  laud  they  almost  invariably  commence 
in  the  under  surface  of  a cloud,  and  descend 
rapidly  until  they  reach  the  earth.  At  sea 
the  spout  or  spouts,  when  formed,  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  with  a horizontal 
whirling  motion  ; and  when  several  of  them 
are  observed  together,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  they  present  a majestic  spectacle.  Even 
when  there  is  apparently  no  w ind,  the  spouts 
may  be  seen  to  move  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  sometimes  in  different  directions, 
and  to  bend  and  t wist  as  if  violently  agitated 
by  some  interior  force.  Some  observers  say 
that  the  formation  of  these  spouts  is  accom- 
panied with  a dull  rumbling  noise,  like  that 
of  a heavy  cataract  heard  from  a distance ; 
the  parting  is  sometimes  followed  by  a loud 
report*  The  column  sometimes  disappears 
as  if  it  were  drawn  up  into  the  cloud  from 
w hich  it.  depended,  sometimes  in  a heavy 
fall  of  rain,  and  at  other  times  in  a solid 
mass  of  water,  popularly  known  as  **  a 
clond-bUrst,”  The  sailors’  theory  that  a 
water-spoilt  can  be  dissipated  by  a cannon- 
shot  is  not  generally  accepted. 

Many  of  the  most  remarkable  water-spouts 


credible  swiftness.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  superstitious  children  of  the  desert 
saw  in  these  monstrous  phenomena  the  man- 
ifestation of  supernatural  power,  and  that 
the  w hirling  columns  of  sand  and  dust  took 
shape  in  their  minds  as  the  dreaded  genii 
and  af rites  of  the  Arabian  Night*.  Unlike 
the  great  sand-storms  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  w hich  sometimes  overwhelm 
caravans  and  extend  the  desert  area  over 
vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  these  sand-spouts, 
us  they  may  bo  called,  rarely  produce  much 
mischief*  M.  Fiammariou  relates  several  in- 
stances  where  the  whirlwind  or  tornado 
which  occasions  them  has  done  great  dam- 
age to  villages  iu  France. 

Analogous  to  the  eaud  columns  are  the 
water-spouts  frequently  observed  at  sea,  and 
sometimes  also  on  laud.  They  are  columns 
of  cloud  or  water,  generally  m the  shape  of 
a double  cone,  having  its  least  diameter  in 
the  middle,  and  reaching  from  a low’  cloud 
to  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water.  When 
formed  at  sea  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
they  generally  begin  to  form  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  rising  gradually  until  they 
meet  the  upper  portion,  which  nearly  at  the 
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bare  appeared  on  lam],  and  these  are  fre- 
quently very  destructive  in  their  march. 
We  have  an  account  of  one  which  is  said  to 
have  broken  in  Lancashire,  England,  which 
for  a distance  of  a mile  tore  up  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  several  feet,  as  if  it  had  been 
furrowed  by  some  gigautie  plow.  In  the 
autumn  of  1859  a water-spout  burst  near 
Calcutta,  India,  inundating  a grassy  plain 
to  the  extent  of  halt'  a square  mile* to  the 
depth  of  six  inches;  two  weeks  were  re- 
quired to  drain  off  the  water. 

What  is  more  lovely  than  a gentle  rain  t 
Poets  have  found  their  sweetest  inspiration 
in  its  mysterious  influence  on  the  mind.  Old 
Chaucer  describes  some  one  sleeping  in  a 
cave,  while, the  rain  pattered  gently  on  the 


leaves  and  grass  without,  and  made  his 
^ sleep  softer  than  it  was.”  What  lover  of 
old  English  poetry  does  not  recall  that  ex- 
quisite stanza  in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen*, 
describing  the  u Cave  of  Bleep  t” 

u And,  more,  to  talk*  1dm  In  his  slumber  soft. 

A trickling  strewne  from  high  rock  tumbling  downe, 
A rtd  (ver^irirlinff  rain*  upon  tfte  toft, 

Mixt  with  a mnrrnnriug  wind*',  much  life  tht  went 
Qf  warming  bees,  did  cost  him  in  a ewowne.” 

But  to  quote  half  the  beantiful  sayings  of 
the  poets  concerning  rain  would  require  a 
volume.  To  thoroughly  enjoy  even  the  most 
gentle  summer  shower  one  must  lx*  out  of 
it— -under  cover.  There  is  no  romance  in 
getting  wet.  Neither  is  the  city  the  right 
place  to  enjoy  u rain.  To  appreciate  the 
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innumerable  drippings  from  eaves,  spouts, 
and  awnings,  spatterings  from  passing  vehb 
cles,  ears  and  omnibuses  crowded  with  un- 
these  are  neither 


full  beauty  of  an  Ajunl  shower  one  must  be 
in  the  country,  where  the  buds  are  beginning 
to  swell  on  all  the  trees,  and  the  meadows 
show  bright  patches  of  fresh  green.  How 
dismal  the  contrast  of  rain  in  the  city!  Side- 
walks and  street-crossings  wet  and  muddy, 


comfortable  pa^engers 
picturesque  nor  poetic  suggestions.  Whc 
would  uot  like  to  escape  from  this  disagree* 
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able  sec  do  ami  take  a seat  with  tko  happy 
aeronaut  who,  above  the  low  stratum  of 
rain-cloud  which  drenches  all  beneath  it, 
serenely  navigates  the  calm  region  of  sun- 
shine f As  we  can't  all  keep  balloons  on 
hand  for  this  purpose,  let  us  be  thankful  for 
umbrellas. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  falls  of  rain,  hail, 
ami  show,  the  history  of  meteoric  phenome- 
na affords  many  instances  of  extraordinary 
showers  from  the  sky,  which  have  often 
carried  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  Not  to  speak  of  u shoot- 
ing -stars.”  or  of  those  showers  of  stones, 
bricks,  planks,  pottery,  which  it  is  now 
known  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  whirl- 
winds which  » rente  water  and  sand  spouts, 
there  are  certain  singular  ami  rare  phenome- 
na which,  occurring  now  and  then  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  been  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar horror  and  dismay.  Such,  for  example, 
art?  the  showers  of  blood  to  which  Homer 
alludes  as  presaging  the  death  of  many 
valiant  heroes,  which  Plutarch  mentions  as 
occurring  after  sanguinary  battles.  Many 
instances  of  blood-fain  are  chronicled  of 
later  date  than  the  com  men  cement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Blood  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  Paris  in  the  year  582,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  inhabitants,  In  1144  the  same  phe- 
nomenon was  witnessed  in  several  parts  of 
Germany  ; and  it  is  recorded  that  in  March, 
1181,  a rain  of  blood  continued  for  three 
days  in  France  and  Germany ; during  this 
dreadful  period  a luminous  cross  is  said  to 
have  appeared  in  the  sky.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  1G08,  one  of  these  pretend- 


ed showers  of  blood  occurred  in  Provence. 
The  priests,  either  deceived  themselves  or 
wishing  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  saw  in  this  event  the  direct  agency 
of  the  archenemy  of  mankind.  Happily  a 
man  of  sense  and  learning,  M.  Peiresc,  ex- 
amined with  great  care  some  of  the  dots  of 
blood  which  adhered  to  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  Aix,  and  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  only  the  excrements  of  butter dies, 
great  swarms  of  which  had  filled  the  air  in 
that  neighborhood  for  several  weeks.  Not 
a trace  of  blood  had  been  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  where  the  butterflies  had  not 
been  observed.  So  a very  common  place 
discovery  robbed  the  blood -rain  of  all  its 
terrors.  Colored  showers  have  been  too 
often  observed  in  our  own  day  to  permit  us 
to  doubt  the  occurrence  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena in  ancient  times ; the  error  was  in 
attributing  them  to  a supernatural  cause. 
Showers  of  milk,  of  flesh,  of  grain,  of  fish, 
and  of  crosses  of  several  colors  are  also 
mentioned  in  history  ; hut  for  a full  account 
and  scientific  explanation  of  these  singular 
phenomena  the  reader  is  referred  to  M. 
Flainmarioifa  exceedingly  interesting  work. 

Showers  of  locusts,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  East,  are  due  to  the  immense  swarms 
of  these  nomadic  iusects  caught  by  strong 
winds,  and  carried  often  to  enormous  dis- 
tances through  the  air.  Seen  from  a dis- 
tance these  swarms  have  the  appearance  of 
a black  thunder-cloud.  They  conceal  the 
sun  ; as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  they  black- 
en the  sky  and  cover  the  ground.  Branches 
of  trees  crush  under  their  weight,  and  grain 
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fields  look  as  if  an  army  bad  marched  oyer 
them.  Wherever  they  alight  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  country'  becomes  changed  in  a 
day.  Great  harvests  disappear  as  if  by 
magic,  and  brown  and  barren  fields  mark 
the  course  of  their  devastating  march. 

A few  instances  are  on  record  where  the 
common  beetle  has  descended  in  showers, 
like  the  locust,  covering  great  regions  of 
country,  and  devouring  every  green  thing. 
Figuier  relates  that  on  the  18th  of  May,  1832, 
a shower  of  beetles  assailed  a diligence  near 
the  village  of  Talmontier,  France,  with  such 
violence  that  the  horses  became  furious  and 
unmanageable. 

Electrical  experiments  are  said  to  date 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  time  of  Numa 
Pompilius,  who  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  affinity  of  lightning  for 
points,  and  with  the  properties  of  iron  as  a 
conductor  of  the  dangerous  fluid;  but  the 
first  experiments  which  were  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  were  those  made  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  1752.  His  discoveries,  com- 
municated to  European  savants,  gave  a 
flesh  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  his  experiments  were  repeated, 
with  the  same  success,  in  every  country  of 
the  Old  W orld.  These  experiments  were  not 
unattended  with  danger,  although  but  one 
fatal  accident  to  a savant  is  recorded.  Dr. 
Richmann,  a member  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences,  had  constructed  an 
electrical  conductor,  leading  from  the  roof 
of  his  house  into  his  cabinet,  to  enable  him 
to  measure  every  day  the  strength  of  the  at- 
mospheric electricity.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1753,  a little  more  than  a year  after  Frank- 
lin made  his  celebrated  experiment  with  the 
kite,  during  the  prevalence  of  a heavy  thun- 
der-storm, Dr.  Richmann  incautiously  ap- 
proached the  apparatus.  As  he  bent  over  it 
a ball  of  fire  was  seen  by  his  assistant  to 
flash  toward  him  from  the  point  of  the  con- 
ductor, striking  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
laying  him  dead  on  the  floor. 

Within  the  last  half  century  the  study  of 
electricity  has  been  eagerly  pursued,  with 
what  magnificent  results  is  known  to  all. 
The  electric  telegraph,  which  links  all  na- 
tions together,  and  the  electrotype  process, 
so  useful  in  many  branches  of  art,  are  among 
the  most  important  of  these  results.  But 
when  we  come  to  inquire  what  it  is,  we  are 
still  comparatively  in  the  dark.  Electricity 
is  a force , with  the  nature  of  which,  as  with 
that  of  heat,  of  light,  of  attraction,  we  are 
still  ignorant.  This  force  produces  certain 
effects,  the  study  of  which  constitutes  this 
branch  of  physical  scienoe.  It  is  known 
that  electricity  is  a subtle  fluid,  susceptible 
of  accumulation,  condensation,  and  rarefac- 
tion; that  it  can  be  discharged  from  one 
body  to  another,  and  traverse  immense  dis- 
tances with  inconceivable  rapidity,  superior 
to  that  of  light;  that  this  fluid  has  two 
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modes  of  existence,  two  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion, which  we  distinguish  by  calling  the 
one  positive,  the  other  negative.  The  ter- 
restrial globe  and  the  atmosphere  are  two 
grand  reservoirs  of  electricity,  between 
which  occur  perpetual  changes  of  decompo- 
sition and  reconstruction,  which,  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  play  a r61e  complement- 
ary to  the  work  of  heat  and  of  humidity. 
Humboldt  calls  electricity  the  life  or  soul 
of  the  world,  a mysterious  force  whose  na- 
ture, like  spirit,  must  always  remain  a mat- 
ter of  speculation  only. 

Many  are  the  marvelous  freaks  and  jests 
played  by  electricity,  sometimes  ending  in 
tragedy.  Among  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  striking  a person  dead,  and  leaving 
him  in  the  exact  position  occupied  at  the 
moment  the  shock  wras  given,  just  as  if  he 
were  still  alive,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  con- 
sumed as  to  be  nothing  but  a mass  of  cin- 
ders. Thus  we  are  told  that  at  Vic-sur-Aisne, 
France,  in  1838,  three  soldiers  sought  refuge 
from  a violent  thunder-storm  under  a linden- 
tree.  Some  peasants,  seeing  them  stand 
motionless  long  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
and  receiving  no  response  to  a pleasant  sal- 
utation, touched  them  on  the  shoulder.  The 
bodies  instantly  crumbled  to  fine  ashes! 
Yet  the  moment  before  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  lightning  had  touched  them.  Their 
clothing  was  not  torn,  and  their  faces  wore 
a natural  appearance.  The  following  re- 
markable circumstance  was  witnessed  by 
Pastor  Butler : On  the  27th  of  July,  1691,  ten 
harvesters  took  refuge  under  a hedge  on  the 
approach  of  a thunder-storm.  The  lightning 
struck  and  killed  four  of  them,  who  remained 
as  if  suddenly  petrified.  One  of  them  was 
just  putting  a bit  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth, 
another  was  fondling  a little  dog  on  his  knee 
with  one  hand  and  feeding  him  with  the 
other.  M.  Cardan  relates  that  eight  har- 
vesters, taking  their  noonday  repast  under 
a maple-tree  during  a thunder-storm,  were 
killed  by  one  stroke  of  lightning.  When 
approached  by  their  companions,  after  the 
storm  had  cleared  away,  they  seemed  to  be 
still  at  their  repast.  One  was  raising  a glass 
to  drink,  another  was  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
bit  of  bread,  a third  was  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  a plate.  There  they  sat  as  if  petri- 
fied, in  the  exact  position  in  which  death 
surprised  them. 

The  following  harmless  freak  of  electricity 
is  recorded  by  Flammarion.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  1845,  during  a violent  thunder- 
storm, a house  in  the  village  of  Salagnac, 
France,  was  struck  by  lightning.  A large 
ball  of  fire  descended  the  chimney,  and  rolled 
across  the  floor  of  a room  in  which  sat  a child 
and  three  women.  No  one  was  hurt.  It  then 
rolled  out  through  the  centre  of  the  kitchen, 
passing  close  to  the  feet  of  a young  peasant, 
and  disappeared  through  a crevice  in  the 
wall.  Its  erratic  course  ended  in  the  pig- 
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sty,  the  harmless  occupant  of  which  it  de- 
spiteftilly  slew,  without  setting  on  fire  the 
straw  on  which  the  creature  lay. 

Here  we  must  take  leave  of  M.  Flammarion 
and  his  entertaining  and  instructive  book, 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  a vast  amount 
of  curious  and  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  air  and  atmospheric  phenomena, 
enlivened  with  pleasant  anecdotes  drawn 
from  the  experience  of  travelers  and  observ- 
ers, and  with  a great  number  of  wood- 
engravings  and  chromos  of  exquisite  deli- 
cacy and  finish. 


MY  TRAMP. 

A RAP.  When  one  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  living  a good  deal  alone,  as  I have 
done,  one  gets  to  know  the  various  neigh- 
borly hands  that  do  duty  on  the  old  knocker. 
There  is  the  pompous  village  doctor,  the 
hurried  postman,  the  friendly  gossip,  the  pa- 
tient old  gray-haired  pastor.  But  it  could 
be  none  of  these  at  this  hour  of  the  night. 
This  rap  that  I heard  below  was  a strange 
one — a feeble,  indecisive  sound,  as  though 
the  intruder  were  half  inclined  to  turn  away, 
after  all.  It  startled  me,  however,  being  all 
alone  in  the  house,  old  Betsey,  my  sole  serv- 
ant, having  gone  off  to  visit  her  sister.  I 
hesitated  on  the  stairs  a moment,  only  a 
moment — possibly  I might  be  wanted  at  the 
mill,  or  some  neighbor  might  be  sick — and 
without  further  delay  I went  down  and  un- 
bolted the  door.  The  old-fashioned  stoop, 
with  its  suggestive  benches  on  either  side, 
lay  solitary  and  silent  in  the  moonlight; 
the  garden  path,  weedily  overgrown  since 
father’s  death,  and  sentineled  here  and  there 
with  ragged  hollyhock,  lay  quiet  and  dew- 
laden. No  one  was  to  be  seen. 

I stood  an  instant  waiting,  then  shut  the 
door  and  slowly  returned  up  stairs.  But 
somehow  the  house  felt  empty  and  chill 
now.  I could  not  gather  back  the  delicious 
sense  of  rest  and  idle  reverie  which  that  rap 
had  disturbed,  and  I remembered,  for  the 
first  time,  that  there  was  not  a soul  within 
sound  of  my  voice.  But  what  was  there  to 
be  afraid  of  in  the  old  house — the  quiet  old 
house  where  my  father  and  mother  had  lived 
and  died  f Nobody  ever  intruded  on  my  sol- 
itude ; and  I had  the  old  mill  for  company. 
I looked  out  of  the  window  now,  and  saw 
its  wrinkled,  time-worn  face  brooding  shad- 
owy in  the  moonlight.  It  looked  such  an 
ancient,  familiar  friend,  that  old  mill,  in 
which  my  father  had  worked  so  many  years. 
Its  rickety  bridge,  its  great  wheel,  its  gur- 
gling water,  I had  known  them  ever  since  a 
child.  I could  hear  even  at  this  distance 
in  the  night  silence  the  rush  of  the  mill- 
stream,  swollen  by  the  spring  rains;  and 
glancing  away  down  the  dim  ridges  of  hil- 
lock and  meadow,  I caught  the  twinkle  of  a 
light  in  the  window.  Good  old  Mr.  Lowell, 


the  Quaker  owner,  was  probably  there  mak- 
ing up  his  accounts.  Perhaps  he  had  sent 
for  me,  and  the  messenger  had  got  out  of 
patience  with  my  delay.  I often  helped 
him  with  his  accounts,  as  my  father  had 
done  before  me.  Having  worked  in  the  mill 
so  long,  I sometimes  got  a little  extra  pay 
for  this,  and  for  looking  after  the  rest  of  the 
girls.  Pleasant  times  we  girls  had  in  the 
old  paper-mill,  after  all,  for  Mr.  Lowell  kept 
it  running  in  leisurely  fashion,  and  we  had 
many  a half-holiday  that  never  was  counted 
against  us.  Only  in  the  fall  and  spring  there 
was  a “ drive,”  and  Mr.  Lowell  staid  late  look- 
ing over  his  neglected  accounts. 

I was  still  standing  with  the  window-cur- 
tain  held  back  in  my  hand,  when  I was  roused 
by  another  rap  at  the  door.  I lost  not  a min- 
ute this  time,  but  hurried  courageously  down 
the  creaking  stairway,  withdrew  the  bolts, 
and  looked  out  heroically.  A man  stood  in 
the  doCrway  a little  apart-,  in  the  shadow,  as 
if  shrinking  from  too  sudden  observation. 
His  face  was  not  clearly  visible,  being  shaded 
by  a wide-brimmed  felt  hat,  but  a pair  of 
strange  black  eyes  glanced  covertly  out  from 
under  it.  The  eyes  seemed  to  mean  much ; 
they  sent  a shiver  through  me. 

u What  do  you  want  ?”  I said,  abruptly. 

u I — I am  looking  for  Farmer  Darby.” 

Then  I felt  sure  there  was  something 
wrong,  for  Farmer  Darby  lived  down  on  the 
other  road,  a couple  of  miles  away.  I told 
the  man  so,  curtly  enough,  and  prepared  to 
shut  the  door.  The  slow  and  unsteady  step 
with  which  he  turned  away  added  to  my 
suspicion : drunk,  no  doubt ; one  of  those 
“tramps”  with  which  the  country  was  in- 
fested lately,  ready  to  beg  or  steal,  or  do  any 
thing  but  earn  an  honest  living. 

I was  framing  some  means  of  convincing 
him  there  were  men  about  the  place,  when 
he  turned  as  he  staggered  down  the  steps. 

“ I am  sorry  to  have  scared  you,  mistress,” 
he  said. 

Scared  me! — me,  with  a reputation  for 
courage  the  country  round. 

“ I shouldn’t  have  knocked  a second  time, 
only  seeing  the  light.” 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  path  to  the 
gate,  and  I saw  his  shadow  moving  unstead- 
ily along  on  the  moon-lit  road.  I watched 
till  he  came  to  the  great  gnarled  oak  at  the 
corner  of  the  clover  field,  and  then  disap- 
peared. He  went  no  further.  I was  cer- 
tain of  that. 

Was  he  watching  the  place  to  do  it  a mis- 
chief! Those  black  eyes  of  his  had  an  in- 
cendiary look.  I was  full  of  pluck  or  alarm, 
I scarcely  know  which.  I slipped  softly 
down  the  steps,  and  following  the  path  in- 
side the  fence,  made  my  way  through  the 
wet  grass  till  I reached  the  bars  over  which 
that  old  oak  spread  its  scarred  and  crooked 
boughs.  Furtively  from  the  tangle  of  shrubs 
and  elder  brush  I looked  out.  There  lay 
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the  object  of  my  search,  with  his  face  prone 
to  the  ground;  he  seemed  to  have  fallen. 
Suddenly  he  lifted  himself  and  turned.  I 
thought  at  first  he  saw  me.  I seemed  to  be 
face  to  face  with  a dangerous,  dark-browed, 
sullen  countenance,  and  to  have  put  myself 
in  peril  of  my  life.  I drew  back  with  a 
beating  heart.  The  friendly  leaves  pro- 
tected me,  however,  and  scarce  daring  to 
breathe,  I watched  the  movements  of  the 
“ tramp.” 

I saw  him  strike  his  clinched  fist  sudden- 
ly against  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  “ The  dev- 
il!” he  said,  between  his  shut  teeth,  “it 
can’t  be  I’m  dying!  Dying  like  a dog  by 
the  road-side.”  He  staggered  to  his  feet. 
His  face  looked  ghastly  in  the  moonlight. 
Pity  overcame  all  my  scruples,  and  my  own 
voice  startled  me  as  1 said, 

“ I will  give  you  something  to  eat  if  you 
need  it.  You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  hun- 
gry.” 

“Iam  not  telling  you  now,”  was  the  harsh 
answer.  He  did  not  seem  surprised  to  hear 
a voice  so  near,  but  turned  away  with  what 
I fancied  an  involuntary  pride,  as  though  he 
rejected  such  late  hospitality. 

“ Come,  come  back  to  the  house,”  I said, 
hastily ; “ you  can’t  get  on  that  way.” 

He  paused,  then  turned  and  followed  me 
mechanically,  much  as  a hungry  dog  would 
obey  a whistle,  and  we  walked  with  the 
fence  between  us  back  to  the  house. 

I opened  the  kitchen  door,  not,  I confess, 
without  some  trepidation.  “ Step  in,”  I said. 
My  strange  companion  looked  down  hesi- 
tatingly on  the  clean  sanded  floor. 

“ 1 have  been  tramping  the  road  all  day,” 
he  answered.  “ Get  me  a bit  of  something 
on  the  steps.”  He  was  certainly  not  inclined 
to  accept  favors  in  a beggarly  manner.  I 
cut  him  some  goodly  slices  of  bread  and  ham, 
remarking  as  I did  so,  “ You  look  so  ill  and 
tired,  I wonder  you  did  not  stop  further 
down  the  village.” 

“Folks  are  generally  afraid  of  such  as  I 
am,”  was  the  reply.  “I  have  not  asked 
bread  of  man  or  woman  since  I left  the  city 
— not  one — though  I was  faint  with  heat 
and  hunger.” 

Somehow  I could  not  feel  afraid  of  this 
man,  now  I had  him  under  my  wing,  as  it 
were.  His  voice  was  singularly  clear  and 
pleasant.  I added  out  of  my  store  a cup  of 
cold  coffee.  He  seemed  quite  strengthened 
and  refreshed. 

“ I shall  find  my  way  to  Farmer  Darby’s 
without  further  difficulty  now,”  he  remarked, 
as  he  handed  back  cup  and  plate. 

“ But  you  will  find  them  all  in  bed.  Coun- 
try folk  don’t  often  sit  up  long  after  candle- 
light. They  will  think  queer  of  your  com- 
ing this  time  of  night,”  1 added,  in  a friend- 
ly way. 

“ Oh,  they  know  me  /”  was  the  reply.  I 
fancied  there  was  a touch  of  bitterness  in 


the  tone.  “And  for  that  matter,  I can  sleep 
in  an  outhouse  till  morning.” 

And  so  my  strange  visitor  departed. 

“ I do  say !”  cried  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  Med- 
ium, the  next  morning,  stepping  in  bright 
and  early  while  I was  getting  breakfast. 
“ Why,  here  you  are,  chipper  as  ever.  I did 
worrit  myself  all  to  pieces  about  you  last 
night.  I says  to  Mehetabel,  says  I,  * ’Pears 
to  me  that  gal  ud  be  afeared  to  stay  stark 
alone  in  that  bald  old  house.  Fm  a good 
mind  to  run  over  with  my  knittin’  and  sit 
with  her  a bit.’  But  then  I looked  out 
over  the  meadow  and  see  your  light  bumin’ 
so  spunky,  and  thought  I’d  keep  in  out  o’ 
the  dew,  and  let  Jem  run  over  when  he’d 
looked  after  the  critters.  But,  la!  Jem 
whistled  off  down  to  the  village  ’fore  ever  I 
knowed  it,  and  I never  sot  eyes  on  him  ag’in 
till  momin’.” 

“ I was  not  afraid,”  said  I.  “ You  must 
never  feel  anxious  about  me,  Mrs.  Medium.” 

My  neighbor  glanced  at  me  shrewdly,  with 
a sidewise  glance. 

“ No ! Well,  some  folks  are  the  venture- 
somest!  And  Jem  says  he  thought  like 
enough  you  had  company  last  night,  seein’ 
a light  bumin’  quite  late  as  he  come  along 
home.” 

Probably  I blushed,  remembering  the 
company  I did  have. 

The  old  woman  smiled  affably. 

“ Of  course  we  all  know  where  Mr.  Lowell 
likes  to  spend  his  evenings ; and  I says  to 
Mehetabel — ” 

Not  wishing  to  hear  what  further  she  said 
to  Mehetabel,  I hastened  to  offer  her  a hot 
cup  of  coffee.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I 
had  heard  this  gossip,  which  hinted  that 
Mr.  Lowell’s  kindness  to  me  meant  more 
than  friendship.  Mr.  Lowell  was  old  and 
silver-haired,  but  he  w(J  rich,  and  his  wife 
had  been  dead  many  years. 

Mrs.  Medium  sipped  her  coffee  approving- 
ly. “ Delightful !”  said  she.  “ Ah,  dear  man, 
how  he  must  feel  the  need  of  home  comforts 
at  his  time  o’  life ! Money  can’t  buy  every 
thing,  after  all,  as  I says  to  Mehetabel; 
there’s  no  use  blowing  your  coals  when  your 
kettle’s  a-leaking.  He’s  got  a big  house  and 
a high- feather  housekeeper ; but,  laws ! what 
slops  that  woman  does  make  for  him,  with 
all  her  high  wages !” 

Then  my  neighbor  took  up  her  sun-bon- 
net and  walked  down  to  the  garden  gate. 
The  sun  shone  on  her  portly  figure,  the  holly- 
hocks nodded,  and  the  weeds  humbly  brushed 
her  motherly  skirts — a big,  good-hearted, 
busy  soul,  who  kept  her  hands  full  with  her 
neighbors’  affairs,  and  left  her  spare  and  con- 
scientious daughter  to  do  the  work  of  two. 
At  the  gate  she  turned  and  nodded  back  to 
me  as  I stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Oh,  be  you  going  over  to  the  quiltin’ 
at  Farmer  Darby’s  next  Monday  week? 
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They’re  dreadful  busy  there  now,  I hear,  on 
aecount  of  John  Darby’s  goin’  off  to  be  mar- 
ried. Got  a new  hired  man,  I hear.” 

Did  you  ever  attend  an  old-fashioned 
country  quilting-party,  O modem  and  en- 
lightened reader  T If  so,  I hope  you  cherish 
the  memory  of  it  as  I do— a bright  relic  of 
times  that  are  passing  away.  A pretty 
scene,  with  the  elderly  ladies  in  their  best 
caps  and  spectacles,  ranged  in  high  author- 
ity about  the  glittering  spread  ; the  cherry- 
cheeked, laughing  girls ; the  clatter  of  scis- 
sors, the  threading  of  needles,  the  chatter, 
the  busy  fingers  ; the  slight  formality  giving 
place  to  social  and  friendly  gossip  as  even- 
ing draws  on,  and  the  clink  of  the  best  china 
is  heard  in  the  great  kitchen  beyond,  and 
the  odors  of  fresh  biscuit  and  fragrant  tea 
assail  the  senses.  It  seems  almost  a pity  all 
this  should  be  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were.  However,  there  was  Mrs.  Darby 
that  evening,  bustling  about  in  her  best 
black  silk,  undisturbed  by  any  premonitions 
of  the  march  of  progress ; and  there  were  the 
lads  and  lasses  from  the  country  round,  un- 
versed in  the  gentility  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  thought  the  best  part  of  it  was 
when  the  quilt  was  rolled  away,  and  the 
great  kitchen  was  cleared  for  a game  of 
romps,  hide-and-seek  or  hunt-the-slipper 
not  being  considered  beneath  their  dignity, 
and  the  old  rafters  ringing  with  the  frolic. 

Then  some  of  the  boys  had  discovered  that 
the  new  hired  man  could  play  the  fiddle,  and 
presently,  in  the  midst  of  a gay  group,  I 
sa w,  or  rather  I felt,  that  my  tall  “ tramp” 
was  making  one  of  the  party.  He  certainly 
played  well,  with  singular  precision  and  del- 
icacy, and  I lingered  near  with  other  girls, 
fascinated  by  the  music,  though  I did  not 
speak  to  him,  merely  nodding  a recognition 
as  I passed  up  stag?  for  my  bonnet.  He 
looked  hale  and  neftf;  his  face  was  already 
losing  that  wolfish  thinness  and  sharpness. 
It  might  not  please  him  to  be  reminded  of 
his  late  beggary. 

44 A handsome  fellow !”  said  Kate  Newton, 
archly  eying  him  as  she  tied  her  hat  strings. 
44  Where  did  they  pick  him  up  ?” 

After  this  I heard  a deal  of  the  new  farm 
hand.  He  sprang  into  sudden  popularity. 
There  never  was  a worker  like  Denis  Owen, 
people  said,  and  the  young  folks  declared 
his  violin  actually  spoke,  and  admitted  him 
into  their  good-fellowship  solely  on  its  rec- 
ommendation. 

44  La,  yes !”  said  Mrs.  Medium,  benevolent- 
ly. “A  man’s  a right  to  set  in  as  good  a 
place  as  he  can  make  for  himself.  I say, 
and  for  one,  as  I says  to  Mehetabel,  4 I’ve  no 
objection  in  the  varsal  world,’  says  I,  4per- 
widin  a man’s  got  the  right  eddication.’  ” 

All  my  neighbors  said  I was  a lonely  soul, 
a little  odd,  a little  eccentric.  No  doubt  I 
appeared  so.  Apart  from  my  life  at  the  mill 


I had  very  little  companionship,  and  1 had  a 
habit,  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  shyness 
and  solitude,  of  taking  lonely  walks  and 
making  friends  of  inanimate  objects,  and 
sometimes  even  with  people  whom  I never 
spoke  to  in  my  life.  A sort  of  unborn  artist 
or  vagrant  gypsy  stirred  in  me  unconscious- 
ly, and  I knew  the  rare  nooks  for  miles 
around.  I knew  where  the  old  beech-tree 
stood  up  stark  and  white  against  the  twi- 
light sky — at  such  an  hour  blanched  trunk 
and  skeleton  limb  would  glow  as  with  sud- 
den resurrection;  I knew  the  special  meadow 
whose  daisy  drift  whitened  as  it  rounded 
skyward — at  such  an  hour  shadows  gather- 
ed in  hollow  and  hedge,  transfigured  it  with 
strange,  uncanny  meaning,  and  the  quiet 
meadow  sailed  out  in  mist  and  night-fall,  a 
solitary  island,  rising  sole  above  a vanishing 
world. 

Sometimes  I strolled  down  after  mill-time 
to  watch  the  red-shirted  laborers  in  a field, 
or  the  sturdy  Dutchwomen  in  their  short 
blue-gray  skirts  and  clumsy  shoes,  working 
late  and  diligent  in  the  potato  patch  or  the 
long,  straight  rows  of  beet  beds.  These 
things  made  pictures  for  me,  which  I often 
walked  a mile  or  two  out  of  my  way  to  get 
a glimpse  of.  Occasionally  I took  a circui- 
tous route  home  along  the  mill-stream,  cross- 
ing by  the  lower  bridge.  This  took  me  past 
a certain  outlying  and  neglected  field  of  the 
great  Darby  farm.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  field  lay  a shaded  little  pool,  whose 
clear,  still  waters  reflected  the  gray  and 
moss  of  the  old  stone  fence,  the  gray  and 
moss  of  the  straggling  wrild  willow  over- 
hanging it,  and  a rift  of  the  blue  sky  be- 
yond. Denis  Owen  often  passed  through 
this  bit  of  waste  on  his  way  from  the  further 
wheat  or  corn  fields.  I had  seen  him  some- 
times with  his  rake  on  his  shoulder  go  whis- 
tling by  as  I sat  there  unseen.  It  pleased 
me  to  see  him  thriving ; I had  a certain  se- 
cret sense  of  property  in  him.  This  was  my 
tramp  whom  I had  picked  up  by  the  road- 
j side — my  one  special  benevolence,  tall,  full- 
grown,  and  taking  comely  shape. 

One  day,  returning  from  the  mill,  I sat 
down  in  this  sheltered  niche  to  rest.  Mount- 
ing the  brier-grown  hedge,  I took  my  lunch- 
eon from  my  pocket,  having  for  some  reason 
neglected  to  eat  it  during  the  day.  Just  be- 
yond this  stony  patch  of  waste  land  Farmer 
| Darby’s  com  field  caught  the  sunlight ; a 
little  later  I should  see  the  sun  drop  linger- 
ing and  loath  behind  that  low  line  of  far  blue 
hills.  It  was  a good  place  to  rest  one’s  self 
in  after  the  clatter  of  the  mill,  the  chatter 
of  the  girls,  and  the  weariness  of  a long  day 
in-doors. 

As  I sat  thus,  blissful,  quiesoent,  absorbed 
in  the  peaceful  scene,  some  one  came  up  with 
a great  bucket  in  either  haud  to  draw  wa- 
ter for  the  cattle : it  was  Denis  Owen.  He 
nodded  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
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thing  in  the  world  to  see  me  sitting  there. 

I thonght  he  looked  hot  and  tired. 

“ Why  do  you  work  so  hard  I”  said  I. 

“ Why  do  I f”  he  repeated. 

“ Ay,”  said  I,  calmly  munching  my  seed- 
cake, and  glancing  at  the  far  purple  line  of 
hills,  the  mist  rising  to  veil  them,  the  even- 
ing splendor  coming  on — “ and  so  late  f”  I 
added.  “/  wouldn’t  work  like  a prisoner 
for  any  man.”  Farmer  Darby  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a hard  task-master,  a close- 
fisted,  just,  exacting  nature. 

I had  been  a prisoner  in  the  mill  all  day 
myself,  but  I felt  like  a vagrant  princess  just 
then,  sitting  at  leisure,  with  the  sun  shining 
on  me,  and  the  glory  of  twilight  illumining 
my  idle  mood. 

The  man  stopped  abruptly,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  faoe.  A fell  and  dangerous 
light  shone  in  the  iris  of  his  strange  eye, 
like  the  sudden  showing  of  a dark  lantern  ; 
for  a moment  I felt  afraid  of  him. 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,  I imagine,”  was  his  sole  rejoinder. 

The  words  and  the  glance  were  instan- 
taneous, he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  dripping 
buckets,  and  without  further  word  or  look 
went  his  way. 

The  blood  rose  to  my  face ; I felt  rebuffed 
and  humiliated,  and  stepping  down  from 
my  perch,  walked  silently  homeward.  The 
evening  glory  was  gone,  the  joyous  careless- 
ness of  mood,  the  gay  unwonted  frankness. 
I came  back  into  my  shadowy  inner  self 
again,  and  closed  the  sky-light.  Never  more 
would  I be  so  foolish  as  to  waste  feeling  and 
sympathy  on  a man  like  this.  He  was  only 
Farmer  Darby’s  hand — his  hired  man  ; if 
my  silly  fancy  had  set  him  apart  as  being 
better  than  his  kind,  I had  learned  my  mis- 
take. No  wonder  Mrs.  Medium  called  me 
romantic,  and  said  I needed  looking  after  in 
a neighborly  way.  A mere  boor  this,  after 
all!  How  different  from  the  courtly  at- 
tention to  which  Mr.  Lowell  had  accus- 
tomed me  was  this  reception  of  my  proffer- 
ed friendliness ! 

At  the  singing-school  that  night  I could 
not  seem  to  hearten  myself  to  keep  the 
right  pitch.  My  voice  fell  spiritless,  with- 
out ring  or  vim.  I heard  Denis  Owen’s 
clear  deep  bass;  he  sat  among  the  young 
men  on  the  other  side.  They  had  found 
out  that  he  had  a good  voice,  and  pressed 
him  into  the  service.  He  would  lead  them 
all  in  time,  I thought,  as  I threaded  his 
voice  from  the  rest. 

Generally  on  these  evenings  I strolled 
home  with  a knot  of  lads  and  lapses,  but 
this  time  it  happened  I was  not  in  social 
mood ; I let  them  file  off  one  by  one,  and 
went  my  way  alone.  It  is  only  a short  walk 
up  the  road  till  you  reach  the  bars  which 
shut  off  the  lane  leading  to  my  cottage. 
Sometimes  I climbed  over  to  save  trouble. 
This  night,  however,  as  I set  my  foot  on  the 


lower  rail  for  that  purpose,  some  one  stepped 
up  quickly  behind  me  aud  let  down  the 
bars.  Turning  quickly,  I saw  Denis  Owen. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Esther,”  he 
said,  abruptly,  “ for  my  rudeness  this  after- 
noon. It  was  an  ill  return  for  your  kind- 
ness.” 

“ Well,  yes,”  I said,  standing  still  a mo- 
ment, “ I think  it  was.” 

He  smiled  down  upon  me.  “You  are 
honest,”  he  said. 

A strange  sense  of  elation  arose  in  my 
heart.  I answered  gayly,  “Oh,  we  are  all 
honest  here.  This  is  an  honest  country 
hereabout — we  shouldn’t  know  a rogue  if 
we  saw  one !” 

“And  what  would  you  say  if  you  saw 
one  f”  he  asked,  carelessly,  walking  by  my 
side  up  the  leafy  lane. 

“ Say  f Oh,  I hardly  know  what  I should 
say — you’re  jesting  about  a serious  matter, 
Mr.  Owen.  I say  I shouldn’t  know  one  if  I 
saw  him,  they’re — they’re  so  different !” 

“ Are  they?”  he  rejoined,  with  singular 
ironic  emphasis.  “ In  what  particular,  for 
instance,  might  I inquire  f” 

“Ob,  I don’t  know — they’re  shut  up  half 
their  lives,  for  one  thing.  But  come,  don’t 
let’s  talk  of  such  gloomy  things — things 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.” 

“ Nothing  to  do  with !”  he  repeated.  “ Do 
you  think,  then,  Miss  Esther,  that  all  these 
good  people  who  breathe  this  fresh  air,  live 
on  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  have 
all  God’s  bountiful  world  to  grow  in,  are  a 
separate  race,  and  are  going  to  have  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  next  world  as  well  as  this — a 
special  seat  in  heaven — while  the  poor 
wretch  bom  of  all  the  vileness  and  scum  of 
the  earth,  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  must  go  beggar- 
ed forever,  thrust  out  of  companionship  with 
the  good,  elected  to  a curse  from  the  begin- 
ning f” 

My  companion  was  strangely  excited ; his 
manner  startled  and  awed  me.  A fathom- 
less abyss,  a depth  of  misery  and  misgiv- 
ing, seemed  to  open  out  of  the  old  familiar 
things : a wide  world  of  misdoing  and  mis- 
ery, whose  burden  I had  never  lifted  a finger 
to  lighten. 

“ I have  never  thought  much  of  these 
things,”  I stammered ; “ but — but  I believe 
God  is  better  than  we  are.  He  will  give 
every  one  a chance — ” 

“ To  do  better  f”  he  interrupted,  sharply, 
eying  me  with  a keen,  searching  glance. 
“ You  believe  it  ?” 

“ Certainly,”  I answered,  scarce  knowing 
what  I said : my  thoughts  seemed  drifting 
away  from  their  old-time  anchorage ; I was 
spinning  out  dizzily  into  chaos.  How  much 
more  there  was  in  the  world  than  I had  ever 
dreamed  of!  I seemed  to  feel  the  heat  of 
the  central  fires  that  worked  beneath  its 
green  and  smiling  crust. 

We  walked  in  silence  the  rest  of  the  way, 
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and  parted  at  the  gate  with  a brief  good- 
evening; but  after  this  there  appeared  to 
grow  up  a strange  and  tacit  understanding 
between  Denis  Owen  and  myself ; something 
that  might  have  been  named  friendship, 
but  we  gave  it  no  name.  We  seemed  to 
drift  naturally  together,  we  met  at  odd, 
accidental  times,  we  read  books  together, 
and  I took  great  delight  in  rendering  my 
little  library  of  use  to  some  one  besides  my- 
self. 

And  all  about  us  the  summer  glowed  and 
waned,  and  autumn  hung  its  scarlet  banner 
in  the  woods.  Its  ruby  and  topaz  glowed 
along  the  edges  of  the  streams,  its  purple 
mists  hung  ethereal  over  the  horizon,  its 
fruits  dropped  golden  and  bountiful.  There 
were  chestnuts  ripening  in  the  woods  now. 
One  afternoon  a gay  knot  of  girls  stopped 
for  me  at  the  mill,  and  we  set  out  merrily 
to  gather  our  winter  store  of  wood  luxuries. 
Passing  Farmer  Darby's  big  bam,  the  girls 
espied  Denis  Owen  busily  at  work  mending 
a harness.  They  clamored  gayly  for  him  to 
come  along  and  help  shake  the  chestnuts. 
Smiling,  and  not  ill  pleased,  he  joined  the 
laughing  troop,  and  away  we  went  over 
bush  and  brier  toward  the  woods.  An  old 
bramble-grown  rail  fence  lay  in  our  way ; 
the  girls  clambered  lightly  over,  and  I was 
following  with  Owen,  a little  below,  when  I 
almost  stumbled  over  a man  lying  close  to 
the  hedge,  apparently  asleep.  He  got  up,  as 
if  roused  by  our  voices,  and  stood  still, 
gazing  at  us.  As  we  passed  he  stepped  up 
and  laid  his  hand  familiarly  on  my  com- 
panion's shoulder. 

“ Don't  know  an  old  chum  when  you  see 
him,  hey  ?"  he  said. 

Denis  started,  looked  at  me,  and  muttered 
something  I did  not  hear.  As  I hastened 
on,  a little  in  advance,  I saw  him  stop  and 
put  out  his  hand.  I thought  he  gave  the 
man  some  money. 

He  caught  up  to  me  presently,  looking 
flushed  and  hot. 

The  girls  stood  grouped  at  the  entrance  of 
the  wood  looking  back  for  us — Kate  New- 
ton, in  her  scarlet  jacket,  shading  her  eyes 
coqnettishly  with  her  hand,  Patience  Kin- 
derly  in  her  Shaker  bonnet,  and  little  Bessy 
Darby, 

“ How  we  did  run !''  said  Kate : “ that  man 
scared  us  all  so ! Wonder  who  he  was  t" 

“ Some  old  friend  of  Mr.  Owen's,  I dare 
say,''  said  little  Bessy,  mischievously. 

“A  low-looking  fellow  like  that!  How 
you  talk,  Bess,”  said  Kate,  sharply.  “ Come 
on,  girls ; it  '11  be  night  before  we  get  there.” 

“ Low !"  said  Denis,  taking  up  her  words 
testily.  “ What  do  you  mean  by  low'  f ” 

“Meant”  returned  Kate,  lopking  archly 
back.  “ Oh,  if  you've  got  any  metaphysics  to 
propound,  you'd  better  ask  Esther.  I mean 
simple,  downright  low.  He's  got  a convict 
look ; I’ve  seen  'em  before  now — one  of  'em, 


at  least,  that  they  caught  prowling  round 
these  parts,  and  rode  him  back  to  jail.” 

“ Then  you  know  the  convict  look  f " said 
Denis,  quietly. 

“ I flatter  myself  I do,”  said  Kate,  stoop- 
ing down  under  the  chestnut-trees.  “ There, 
Mr.  Denis,  don't  be  so  horribly  captious. 
Ain’t  I low  enough  to  suit  you  now  f Come, 
shake  the  tree  for  your  humble  servant.” 

As  we  returned  homeward,  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  wood,  wo  met  the  same  slouch- 
ing figure  shambling  furtively  along  the 
road.  The  girls  shied  off  on  one  side,  as  if 
by  instinct,  leaving  a clean  space  between 
themselves  and  him — a low-browed,  loath- 
some wretch,  a sort  of  human  rat,  whose 
vicinage  w'as  contamination.  But  as  they 
passed,  looking  shyly  and  hqlf-fearfully  over 
their  shoulders,  they  saw  him  nod  familiarly 
to  Denis  Owen. 

I saw  it  too,  with  a sickness  of  heart,  a 
foreboding  sense  of  trouble. 

Suspicion  does  not  descend  at  once  from 
any  visible  quarter  of  the  horizon,  so  that 
one  can  say,  “ Lo,  there  the  storm  broke !” 
It  is  rather  a sort  of  distemper  infecting  the 
air  no  one  knows  whence.  Such  was  the  case 
in  regard  to  Denis  Owen  : a gradual  change, 
a lowering  of  temperature  in  his  social  at- 
mosphere, took  place  after  this.  Even  the 
rosiest  and  kindliest  of  his  young  friends 
chilled  toward  him.  It  began  to  be  whis- 
pered about  that  Denis  had  questionable  as- 
sociations. Kate  Newton  no  longer  shook 
her  curls  at  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  girls 
found  others  to  chat  and  walk  with.  A 
while  Bince  the  most  popular  young  man  for 
miles  around,  a nameless  shadow  had  fallen 
upon  him;  he  stood  apart,  not  openly  re- 
buked, but  silently  dispensed  with.  Mrs. 
Medium  plumed  herself  on  having  once  de- 
clared “ she  did  not  like  his  looks,”  and  was 
very  busy  carrying  scraps  and  hints  and 
shoulder-shrugs  from  one  end  of  the  village 
to  the  other. 

One  night  I waited  in  vain  for  his  coming 
to  walk  with  me  to  singing-school ; it  had 
become  a sort  of  tacit  understanding  that 
he  should  come  for  me.  But  I waited  long 
past  the  time,  and  finally  put  on  my  shawl 
and  set  out  alone.  At  the  turn  of  the  road 
I met  Denis,  walking  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  looked  away  as  if  not  wishing  to  see  me, 
but  I called  out,  gayly,  “ Good-evening !” 

I never  beheld  a graver,  sadder  face  than 
that  he  turned  upon  me.  It  looked  ashen 
and  desolate,  like  a hearth-stone  when  the 
fire  is  out. 

He  cajne  straight  up  to  me.  “ I was  run- 
ning away,  you  see,”  he  said,  abruptly,  “ but 
it  seems  I can't  do  it.  Miss  Esther,  of  course 
you  are  aware  it  will  not  do  to  associate 
with  such  a man  as  I am  now.” 

“And  why  notf”  I asked,  quickly.  “I 
should  like  to  know  who.  is  to  prevent  my 
choosing  my  own  associates.” 
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“ Society,”  was  the  cool  reply ; “ and  so- 
ciety is  right.  Surely,  Esther,  you  must 
have  heard  the  talk,  the  whispers,  the  in- 
nuendoes. Oh,  they  are  all  right,  these 
good  people,  and  Kate  Newton  was  right 
when  she  hinted  that  I was  a — ” 

“ A what  T”  I queried,  impatiently. 

“A  convict.”  The  words  were  spoken 
hardily,  as  though  the  speaker  defied  his  own 
emotion.  “Doubtless  you  remember  that  day 
under  the  chestnuts,  when  even  you  drew 
up  your  dainty  raiment  from  contact  with 
that 4 low  wretch , who  claimed  my  acquaint- 
ance. Ah!  there  is  no  escaping  these  old 
prison  comrades — they  are  no  fair-weather 
friends — and  Jim  Thurlow,  my  old  cell-mate, 
sticks  by  me  yet,  you  see.” 

I stood  as  one  stunned  while  these  words, 
uttered  with  a certain  ironic  bitterness,  a 
steely  steadiness  of  voice,  fell  on  my  ear. 
Sorely  this  was  a mad,  wild  dream,  from 
which  I should  presently  awake.  I stood 
there  silently,  bracing  my  trembling  limbs 
against  a way-side  willow.  No  words  were 
given  me  in  that  hour  either  of  hope  or 
courage. 

“ I can  not  live  this  down,”  said  Denis,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself;  “ I should  never  have 
tried.  I have  been  under  bolts  and  bars  too 
long.  I think  convict  shows  all  over  me. 
I feel  the  stripes  of  those  horrible  prison 
garments  through  this  decent  suit  that  I 
have  earned.  I feel  the  close  tainting  breath 
of  the  prison  in  this  free  autumn  air.  And 
so,  seeing  this  good  and  kindly  neighbor- 
hood has  sifted  me  out,  I shall  be  glad,  very 
glad,  to  get  away.” 

“ Away!”  I repeated.  Before  me  the 
summer  twilight  swam  dizzily;  the  trees, 
the  sky,  the  autumn  tints,  spun  round  in 
one  strange,  blinding  whirl. 

“ Not  immediately.  This  decent,  law- 
abiding  village  will  have  to  support  my 
presence  a week  or  two  longer.  They  may 
jeer  me,  and  for  aught  I know  set  their  dogs 
on  me  before  that  time,  but  I can  not  leave 
good  Mr.  Darby  in  the  lurch.  When  the 
fall  work  is  done,  however,  I shall  be  done 
too  with  this  part  of  the  world  forever.” 

“ O God !”  I cried.  “ It  can  not,  con  not 
be  true ! Surely  this  is  a bitter  jest  of  yours. 
Denis,  I always  thought  you  were  a — a — ” 

“ Gentleman  ?”  he  queried,  with  a bitter 
laugh.  “Well,  I had  that  ambition  once. 
But  in  order  to  be  a gentleman  one  must 
have  money.  I tried  it  once.  I coveted 
boyishly  a little  decency,  a little  chance  at 
school,  a little  chance  at  dress,  and  for  that 
attempt  at  gentility  I received  eight  years 
in  prison — a felon,  a counterfeiter,  the  very 
lowest  of  the  low.” 

I drew  back  from  him  involuntarily. 

“ I thought  as  much,”  said  Denis,  coolly. 
“ You  will  not  come  near  me  now.  You. are 
too  proud,  too  good,  to  touch  me  with  the 
hem  of  your  garment.  And  yet — excuse  me — 


you  remind  me  of  my  mother.  It  is  a good 
thing  for  a lad  to  be  proud  of  his  mother,  is 
it  not  f And  I am  pleased  to  assure  you  that 
mine  held  a kind  of  supremacy  over  her  low 
companions,  maintaining  an  uncanny  beauty 
and  a beggarly  sort  of  independence  to  the 
last.  Poor  ‘ Wild  Madge  !'  she  had  lady-like 
instincts.  It  was  she  that  taught  me  to 
play  and  sing.  And  that  reminds  me  you 
will  be  late  to  singing-school.” 

“ I am  not  going  to-night,”  was  all  I said, 
and  turned  away  faintly  and  wearily.  At 
that  moment  I caught  sight  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
broad  white  hat,  as  he  came  slowly  up  the 
road.  Never  had  he  seemed  to  me  so  strong 
and  quiet  a refuge  from  myself  and  my 
woe. 

“ Thee  is  unwise  to  be  standing  here  in 
the  night  air,  Esther.  Come,  I will  walk 
home  with  thee.”  He  took  my  hand  under 
his  arm  with  a gentle  authority,  nodded 
pleasantly  to  Denis,  and  we  left  him  stand- 
ing there  under  the  trees. 

Perhaps  it  was  standing  in  the  night  air 
gave  me  the  icy  chill  which  I took  home 
with  me  that  night.  For  two  weeks  after 
this  I never  left  my  bed.  The  world  went 
its  way,  the  sun  shone,  the  late  birds  chirped 
in  the  autumn  branches,  but  I lay  like  one 
whose  life  was  utterly  spent,  exhausted, 
wasted,  never  to  take  up  the  old  interests 
and  the  old  employments  again. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  very  kind  to  me — so  kind 
that  I grew  to  listen  for  his  footstep,  and 
wept  weakly  over  his  books  and  flowers 
many  a time.  I wished  I might  be  ill  for- 
ever, nor  called  upon  to  face  the  actual  life 
any  more.  Beyond  these  quiet  hills  I knew 
the  great  human  struggle  was  going  on,  the 
wrestle  between  right  and  wrong.  Crime, 
misery,  temptation — all  these  did  battle  for 
souls.  I wanted  to  keep  away  from  it  all. 
I did  not  want  to  deal  with  the  world's 
great  problem.  I craved  quiescence,  shrink- 
ing back  from  the  spectre  that  with  a face 
like  Denis  Owen's  beckoned  me.  It  seemed 
so  pleasant  to  be  cared  for  as  Mr.  Lowell 
cared  for  me!  He  shut  the  curtains  over 
alien  thoughts,  and  talked  to  me  of  pleasant 
things.  He  loved  books  and  pictures,  a 
quiet,  sunny  life.  The  world  was  wrong, 
perhaps — a little  out  of  tune — but  its  jarring 
should  not  untune  his  life.  What  there  was 
good  in  it  he  would  enjoy ; what  there  was 
evil  he  would  discard  from  him.  His  was 
one  of  those  grave  and  placid  natures  whose 
gray  hairs  are  a crown  of  glory  to  them,  and 
who  seem  only  with  them  to  have  attained 
the  full  ripeness  and  sweetness  of  their  lives. 
I clung  to  him,  his  kindness,  his  love.  I 
would  not  think  of  Denis ; I set  the  thought 
of  him  away;  he  seemed  to  have  gone  down 
in  some  shipwreck  long  ago,  from  which  I 
only  had  escaped. 

“ We  shall  soon  have  thee  back  again  all 
right,  Esther,”  said  Mr.  Lowell  one  day,  as 
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I sat  bolstered  up  in  the  great  arm-chair. 
“The  girls  are  running  wild  without  thee.” 

“ Will  there  be  work  for  me  when  I get 
well  ?”  I asked. 

“ There  is  always  work  for  such  as  thou 
art,  sister,” he  answered, kindly ; “but  I have 
long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  offer  thee  a better 
vocation  than  that  at  the  mill.  When  thee 
is  quite  well  we  will  talk  of  it.” 

He  stroked  my  hair  from  my  hot  forehead 
with  a cool  and  friendly  hand.  It  was  good 
to  feel  that  tender,  cherishing  touch. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Medium  entered,  on 
her  afternoon  visitation — a self-elected  mis- 
sion of  shaking  me  up  for  the  night,  and 
setting  old  Betsey  wild  with  “her  ways.” 
She  always  scared  Mr.  Lowell  off  with  her 
gossip. 

“You’re  looking  worse  than  ever,”  she 
said,  consolingly.  “ Just  what  I says  to  Me- 
hetabel,  and  so  I says  to  all  on  ’em : 4 That 
girl  ’ill  never  get  well,’  says  1, 4 if  you  don’t 
let  her  be  quiet,  running  there  the  whole 
blessed  time!’  And  who  should  I meet  on 
my  way  but  Farmer  Darby’s  hired  man.  I 
says  to  him, 4 She  can’t  see  nobody,’  says  I, 

4 for  I feel  like  a mother  to  her,’  says  I.  With 
that  he  handed  me  that  there  lot  o’  rubbish 
out  o’  the  woods.  Laws,  you  can  pick  ’em 
up  any  where!  Don’t  touch  ’em,  child; 
they’re  damp  as  a sheet,  and  ’ill  give  you 
your  death  o’  cold.”  j 

She  held  in  her  hand  a wild  bouquet  of 
red  autumn  leaves,  fragile,  airy,  full  of  wood 
odors.  But  I did  not  want  to  touch  them ; 
and  I saw  her  put  them  out  of  my  reach  on 
the  high  mantel-shelf  without  remonstrance. 

But  I got  well  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Medium’s 
predictions.  The  fever  burned  itself  out, 
the  weakness  passed;  and  I found  myself 
once  more  taking  up  the  old  busy  life  and 
the  usual  work  at  the  mill. 

The  first  day  or  two  I staid  later  than 
my  wont,  to  keep  Mr.  Lowell  company.  He 
was  looking  over  his  books ; and  though  I 
could  not  help  him  much  with  his  task,  and 
he  remonstrated  a little  at  keeping  me  so 
late,  yet  I could  see  that  it  gave  him  pleas- 
ure. As  for  me,  I was  weary  of  being  shut 
up  in  the  house,  and  I liked  the  old  familiar 
place ; so  I sat,  posted  at  a high  desk,  watch- 
ing the  long  shadows  lurking  in  the  corners, 
the  candle-gleam  on  my  friend’s  silver  hair 
as  he  sat  bending  over  his  ledger. 

And  as  I sat  thus,  listening  in  a reverie  to 
the  murmur  of  the  mill-stream,  I was  star- 
tled by  a sudden  crash.  The  great  barred 
window  near  my  desk  fell  shivering  to  the 
ground,  and  two  men,  leaping  through  the 
opening,  sprang  upon  Mr.  Lowell.  The  can- 
dle glared  and  fell ; we  were  in  utter  dark- 
ness. 

I comprehended  it  all  in  a moment.  Mr. 
Lowell  had  that  day  received  a large  sum  of 
money.  It  was  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his 
desk.  I had  seen  him  put  it  there.  He  had 


been  watched ; he  would  be  robbed,  perhaps 
murdered.  I heard  a fearful  scuffle ; I heard 
my  own  voice  ringing  out  in  the  dark  with  a 
wild  cry  for  help ; and  again  at  the  window, 
stalwart  and  broad  against  the  outer  dark- 
ness, I saw  another  figure  clamber  in.  I 
knew  the  outline  well.  It  was  that  of  Denis 
Owen.  Groping  toward  the  door  blindly,  as 
one  in  a nightmare,  I heard  the  sound  of 
feet  tramping  without ; I caught  the  sound 
of  voices.  The  great  bolts  were  shaken  ve- 
hemently. 44  It  is  I,  Farmer  Darby,”  said  a 
familiar  voice ; and,  trembling,  I withdrew 
the  bolts.  A group  of  sturdy  figures  entered 
with  gleaming  lanterns. 

44  Bully  for  you,  Denis,  my  boy,”  said  the 
farmer ; 44 1 knew  you’d  fix  ’em !” 

But  Denis  made  no  answer.  The  lantern 
rays  streamed  in  on  his  face — a set,  resolute 
face,  with  clinched  teeth.  There  was  blood 
upon  it,  blood  likewise  on  the  brawny  hands, 
in  which  he  held,  as  with  a tiger’s  grip,  one 
of  the  stealthy  villains  who  had  attacked 
us.  In  the  shadow,  dark,  sinister,  watchful 
to  escape,  hovered  another  countenance  I 
remembered  well ; it  was  the  low,  cowardly 
face  of  Jim  Thurlow.  I saw  Mr.  Lowell 
struggle  to  his  feet,  his  gray  hairs  dabbled  in 
blood.  I heard  Jim  Thurlow  say  between 
his  shut  teeth,  44  Coward ! to  go  back  on  his 
friends!  Wish  I’d  shot  him  dead!”  And 
then  I heard  no  more,  for,  worn  with  recent 
illness,  and  overcome  with  the  joy  of  rescue, 
I fainted  away. 

When  I next  opened  my  eyes  I was  sitting 
in  a great  arm-chair  in  the  sanded  kitchen. 
The  sunshine  was  streaming  in,  and  Betsey 
was  bustling  about  her  household  avoca- 
tions. It  was  early  morning.  Presently 
Mrs.  Medium  entered,  accompanied  for  once 
by  her  daughter  Mehetabel.  A day  with- 
out news  was  to  worthy  Mrs.  Medium,  as 
she  often  declared,  like  pie-crust  without 
shortening. 

44  It  do  beat  all,”  she  cried,  seating  herself 
overflowingly  in  a rocker,  44  how  things  do 
turn  out,  to  be  sure.  What  a piece  of 
news !’ 

44  News !”  I repeated,  faintly. 

44  Poor  child !”  said  the  good  woman,  piti- 
fully; 44  and  you  there  in  the  thick  of  it  too. 
It’s  only  a wonder  that  Denis  didn’t  kill  the 
whole  on  you  while  he  was  about  it.  But  I 
always  said  so ! 4 It  looks  like  temptin’  Provi- 
dence,’ says  1, 4 to  be  trustin’  folks  one  knows 
nothing  about.’  You  rec’lect  them  was  my 
very  words,  weren’t  they,  Mehetabel  ?” 

Mehetabel,  a tall,  skeleton  figure  in  a 
scant  gray  gown,  and  a pair  of  habitually 
elevated  eyebrows,  nodded  quietly,  and  took 
out  her  knitting.  She  was  used  to  her 
mother’s  marvels. 

Mrs.  Medium’s  volubility  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Farmer  Darby,  who  nodded 
a cheerful  good-morning  as  he  took  his  pipe 
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from  his  mouth.  “ My  folks  were  so  anxious 
about  Esther  here  that  I e’en  come  over  my- 
self to  look  after  her,  seeing  the  old  woman’s 
so  taken  up  tending  to  Owen.  But  I needn’t 
have  been  in  a hurry,  seeing  you’re  so  bright 
and  early,  widow.” 

The  widow  straightened  herself  up.  “ Of 
course,”  she  said,  “ I feel  like  a mother  to 
the  poor  child,  that  has  no  one  to  look  after 
her ; and  when  I see  things  goin’  wrong  I’m 
of  that  natur’  I want  to  have  a hand  in 
settin’  ’em  straight.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  farmer;  “but  what’s 
wrong  now,  neighbor  T The  girl’s  coming 
to  all  right,  beant  she  f” 

“ What’s  wrong  t”  repeated  Mrs.  Medium, 
irately.  “ I wonder  some  folks  have  the 
face  to  ask  such  questions  after  bringing 
their  tramps  and  convicts,  and  Lord  knows 
what,  to  prey  upon  society,  and  poor  women 
with  daughters  of  their  own  to  look  after, 
and  to  put  honest  people  in  dread  of  their 
lives.” 

The  farmer  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe;  and  laughed,  a slightly  significant 
laugh,  as  he  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. “ Why,  neighbor,”  he  said,  “ I guess 
you’ve  got  things  slightly  mixed,  ain’t  you  f 
If  it  hadn’t  been  for  Denis  Owen  that  there 
gal  might  ’a  been  ready  for  laying  out  now, 
and  Squire  Lowell  would  have  been  robbed 
and  murdered  sure.  Denis  has  been  watch- 
ing these  two  fellows  all  along ; he  reckoned 
they  meant  mischief.  But  squire’s  safe,  and 
the  gal’s  safe,  and  Denis  is  laid  up  with  a 
shot  wound  for  resking  his  life.  He’s  a 
regular  trump,  is  Denis,  and  I’m  proud  of  the 
day  I brought  him  here.” 

“ Brought  him  here !”  repeated  the  wid- 
ow. “To  think  of  a man,  a church-mem- 
ber, introducing — ” 

“I  never  introduced  him,”  replied  the 
farmer,  sharply.  “ You  wouldn’t  none  on  ye 
let  him  alone,  with  your  fiddling  and  sing- 
ing and  merry-making,  and  now  you  may 
take  the  consequences.  I’m  not  going  to 
part  with  Owen,  if  he  lives;  there’s  money 
in  him,”  said  Farmer  Darby.  “ So  !” 

“Come,  Mehetabel,”  said  Mrs.  Medium. 
“ I don’t  see  as  we’re  wanted  here.” 

The  farmer  relented.  “Come,  come,  old 
woman,  don’t  go  off  in  a huff  l I’ll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  know  we  were  dreadful 
short-handed  this  year,  and  wages  was  awful 
high.  And  one  day  I spied  a piece  in  the 
paper  about  a prison  association  for  helping 
out  lads  that  wanted  to  quit  their  old  ways, 
and  have  a chance  for  their  lives  without 
any  one’s  being  the  wiser.  And  I just  up 
and  wrote  for  ’em  to  send  me  one  o’  them 
chaps.  Fve  missed  doing  any  great  good  in 
the  world,  maybe,  but  I hit  it  that  time, 
certain ; and  my  opinion  is,  if  there’s  any 
more  as  good  as  Denis  in  stone  walls  they’d 
better  empty  ’em  out  and  put  some  others 
in.  And  my  old  woman  agrees  with  me.” 
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I rose  from  my  seat  while  the  two  were 
talking.  I took  down  my  straw  hat  from 
the  wall  and  gathered  my  shawl  about  me. 

“ Mr.  Darby,”  said  I,  “I  will  go  over  with 
you.  I want  to  see  Denis.” 

Mrs.  Medium  remonstrated,  but  my  time 
of  weakness  was  past ; I felt  suddenly  strong 
and  well. 

And  so  I found  him  lying  faint  and  white 
in  Mrs.  Darby’s  shaded  and  sacred  “ Bpare 
room,”  and  tended  like  a prince  by  Mrs.  Dar- 
by’s motherly  hands — my  friend,  my  savior, 
my  poor  tramp!  And  thereafter  I took  my 
turn  in  watching  and  caring  for  him. 

“ We’ll  have  him  round  again  before  long, 
all  right,”  said  the  farmer,  cheerily;  “for 
my  old  woman’s  doctoring  would  raise  the 
dead  a’most.” 

It  was  late  in  November,  however,  before 
he  “came  round”  again.  But  one  sunny 
day  in  Indian  summer,  wrapped  up  like  a 
piece  of  precious  merchandise  by  his  good 
old  nurse,  who  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
after  him,  Denis  walked  feebly  at  my  side 
out  into  the  sunshine. 

We  went  up  the  broad  slope  of  the  hill 
road,  which  still  on  either  side  was  bordered 
with  green,  and  beyond  which  we  could  see 
the  woods,  leafless  now,  but  hung  with  a 
faint  mist  of  amethyst,  and  touched  with 
the  tender  wistful  sky  that  makes  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  pathetic.  Leaf,  flower,  and 
autumn  pride  had  vanished:  it  was  the 
time  of  reminiscence ; and  walking  thus  by 
my  side,  Denis  began  to  tell  me  something 
of  his  former  life : how  his  boyhood  had 
been  familiar  with  the  direst  poverty,  with 
vice  and  misery  in  every  form.  Subject  to 
the  changeful  moods  of  his  mother,  her  im- 
periousness at  times,  her  wild  weeping  fits 
of  tenderness,  he  had  clung  to  her  in  her 
sad  career  till  it  ended  in  death.  Hers  had 
been  but  a variation  of  the  old,  sad  story — 
carefully  nurtured,  delicately  guarded,  she 
had  fled  from  home  and  wealth  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  her  betrayer.  After  his  mother’s 
death  the  lad,  left  to  himself  among  his  vile 
associates,  went  from  bad  to  worse,  was 
made  a tool  of  by  those  older  than  himself, 
and  finally  fell  in  with  a gang  of  counter- 
feiters, who,  finding  him  quick  and  ready, 
made  use  of  him  for  their  purposes.  Grad- 
ually, he  scarce  knew  how,  he  became  ut- 
terly weary  of  the  life  he  was  living;  he 
longed  for  better  things;  he  coveted  to  be 
educated,  to  be  decently  dressed,  to  be  as 
other  boys  were ; and  at  length  resolved  to 
choose  the  only  way  of  escape  that  seemed 
open  to  him.  One  day  he  disappeared  from 
his  old  haunts  with  a number  of  the  coun- 
terfeit bills  in  his  possession.  Overeager, 
sanguine,  he  made  his  way  to  a distant 
town,  was  suspected — betrayed  probably  by 
his  old  associates — and  was  finally  arrested 
and  sentenced.  He  went  into  prison  a mere 
lad ; he  came  out  a man,  resolute,  strong. 
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and  sad,  whom  no  temptation  could  lure  to 
that  old  life  again. 

“I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you  all  this, 
Esther,”  he  said ; “ and  perhapB  then  you 
will  not  think  so  hardly  of  me  when  I am 
away.” 

“ But  we  shall  not  let  you  go,  you  know, 
Denis.  Mrs.  Darby  will  not  hear  of  it.” 

“ But  I must  /”  he  said,  sharply. 

Poor  fellow,  he  was  an  invalid  yet ; I would 
not  cross  him.  So  I said,  kindly,  “ Where 
would  you  go,  Denis  ?” 

“ I do  not  know  yet.  Somewhere  in  the 
world  I shall  find  room  to  live  a better  life.” 

Somewhere ! the  word  seemed  to  echo  over 
wood  and  hill  like  a lingering  farewell.  I 
looked  at  this  man,  whose  fate  seemed  in 
some  inevitable  way  interwoven  with  mine. 
Should  I let  him  go  from  me  forever — see 
him  depart  into  the  wide  world,  with  the 
odds  against  him,  and  betake  myself  to  ease 
and  comfort  ? 

“ Denis,”  said  I,  “ stay  here ; let  me  help 
you — let  us  be  friends  as  of  old.” 

“ Woman !”  he  cried,  turning  sharply  upon 
me,  “do  you  think  that  I have  no  soulf 
that  I have  been  buried  in  jail  till  every 
thing  that  makes  manhood  in  other  men 
is  dead  f Help  me,  forsooth ! Shall  I stand 
quietly  by  without  feeling,  without  heart, 
while  others  live  their  warm,  happy  lives 
beside  me  f I tell  you  I am  going  away !” 

“ Poor  Denis !”  I said,  soothingly.  “ You 
are  feverish  and  weary.  Sit  down  a little 
here  on  this  mossy  bank — ” 

“ No,V  he  answered,  “ I will  never  sit  by 
your  side  again.  I am  not  fit  to  be  near 
such  as  you.  Go  your  way  to  the  wealth 
and  peace  that  await  you.  Be  Mr.  Lowell’s 
bride — you  were  made  for  joy  and  wealth 
and  luxury.  But  you  shall  not  patronize 
me,  for,  proud  as  you  are,  virtuous  as  you 
are,  I tell  you  that  I love  you!  Does  it 
make  your  blood  tingle  with  mortification 
to  be  loved  by  a convict  t It  is  done,  and  I 
can  not  undo  it.” 

There  came  upon  me  then,  even  while  he 
spoke  the  harshly  passionate  words,  a strange 
inspiration.  An  angel  seemed  to  float  down 
through  the  evening  and  touch  my  heart. 
Subdued  and  sad,  I turned  my  face  away  and 
wept. 

Standing  apart  from  me,  as  touched  with 
a sorrow  he  could  not  soothe,  Denis  at  last 
said,  wistfully,  “ What  is  it,  Esther  t” 

“ It  is  this,  my  friend,”  I answered : “ I, 
too,  can  not  undo  it.  I have  tried.  You 
stand  to  me  for  a life  of  hardship,  Denis,  a 
life  of  trial  and  struggle,  and  I have  shame- 
fully coveted  ease  and  peace.  But  it  is  over. 

1 Where  thou  goest  I will  go,  and  where  thou 
diest  I will  die ;’  for  better  than  all  else  that 
I have  loved,  better  than  all  sweetness  and 
beauty,  I love  you,  Denis !” 

“ Esther,”  said  Mr.  Lowell,  quietly,  a few 


days  after,  “ thy  friend  Denis  Owen  has  been 
speaking  to  me  of  thee.  It  is  as  I feared ; 
yet  I do  not  blame  thee,  Esther.  Thy  com- 
panionship has  been  very  sweet  to  me,  and  I 
will  not  deny  that  I had  thought  it  excellent 
to  have  thee  with  me  to  the  journey’s  end, 
if  thee  had  so  elected.  But  thou  hast  chosen 
a higher  path,  sister,  and  if  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  hath  shown  itself  clearly  to  thee  in  this 
thing,  let  it  be  as  thou  sayest.” 

And  it  was  so. 

“Well,  I declare!”  said  Mrs.  Medium, 
“ wonders  will  never  cease.  To  be  sure,  I 
always  said  he  had  the  makin’  of  a gentle- 
man in  him,  that  Denis  Owen ; but  to  think 
of  Mr.  Lowell’s  making  him  boss  o’  the  mill, 
and  of  his  gettin’  our  Esther!  Well,  well, 
we  must  forgive  and  forget,  as  the  Good  Book 
says;  for  wasn’t  that  there  Judas,  the  very 
worst  o’  the  whole  on  ’em,  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten f ” 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATIONS. 

A THOUGHTFUL  and  observing  stranger 
who  might  visit  our  country  with  the 
design  of  studying  our  civil  organization, 
and  the  theory  and  operation  of  our  laws, 
would  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct 
systems  of  government  in  force,  each  found- 
ed upon  a definite  and  well-known  basis, 
styled  a Constitution.  For  the  national  gov- 
ernment, he  would  find  that  this  instrument 
is  made  up  of  certain  distinct  grants  of  pow- 
ers, and  guarantees  of  public  and  private 
rights,  agreed  upon  at  first  by  all  of  the  orig- 
inal States,  and  accepted  unconditionally  by 
the  other  States  since  admitted  into  the  Un- 
ion. As  imperfections  have  been  found  they 
have  been  remedied  by  amendments,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  manner  therein  pro- 
vided, with  the  consent  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  for  the  time  being,  and 
with  the  same  binding  effect  as  if  originally 
embodied  in  the  Constitution.  This  funda- 
mental law  expressly  declares  that  the  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  people,  and  that  the  enumera- 
tion therein  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

In  each  of  the  several  States  he  would 
find  a Constitution,  prepared  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  delegates  in  convention,  and  in 
many  cases  afterward  amended  by  the  Leg- 
islatures, with  the  sanction  of  a popular 
vote.  These  delegates  were  in  every  in- 
stance elected  by  the  people  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preparing  or  revising  their  Con- 
stitution, wherein  they  commonly  enjoyed 
unlimited  powers ; but  they  could  enact  no 
laws,  create  no  corporations,  and  grant  no 
monopolies;  nor  could  they  provide  for 
themselves  or  their  friends  any  official  sta- 
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tionB  or  desirable  privileges  that  might  not 
be  secured  by  any  citizen.  More  than  this, 
they  were  well  advised,  both  before  their 
election  and  during  their  deliberations,  as 
to  what  the  people  whom  they  represented 
desired  and  expected  from  their  labors,  and 
knew  that  the  result  must  go  before  their 
constituents  for  final  approval,  and  that 
their  own  reputation  and  future  standing 
depended  in  a great  degree  upon  a satisfac- 
tory discharge  of  thesq  duties. 

In  comparing  the  provisions  of  the  nation- 
al Constitution  with  those  of  the  States,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  former,  besides  em- 
bracing the  details  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a legislative,  an  executive,  and  a ju- 
dicial department,  with  the  powers  and  du- 
ties peculiar  to  each,  contains  also  certain 
limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  States, 
and  a guarantee  of  certain  public  and  pri- 
vate rights.  In  so  far  as  any  of  these  pro- 
visions, or  those  of  any  law  clearly  passed 
under  their  authority,  may  chance  to  come 
in  conflict  with  those  of  a State  Constitu- 
tion, the  former,  being  of  paramount  author- 
ity, are  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  latter  as  inoperative  and  void.  The  lim- 
itations of  the  Federal  Constitution  upon 
the  States  are  to  be  carefully  considered 
in  the  revision  of  State  Constitutions,  and  re- 
garded as  forbidden  ground. 

These  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  States  are  beyond  legislative  control, 
except  in  the  qualified  right  of  amendment ; 
and  whenever  a case  arises  in  which  a judi- 
cial decision  depends  upon  an  alleged  incon- 
sistency between  a law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Supreme  or 
other  higher  court  to  compare  the  former 
with  the  latter,  and  if  it  can  not  be  recon- 
ciled upon  a fair  construction,  it  will  be  de- 
clared, so  far  as  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  be  null  and  void.  It  is  further  es- 
tablished that  the  construction  given  by 
State  courts  to  State  laws  will,  as  a general 
rule,  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  courts,  and 
that  the  higher  tribunals  of  both  may  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  laws  passed  upon  subjects 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  found  to  embrace  provisions 
not  allowed,  they  will  declare  them  void. 

In  this  respect  our  legislation  differs  from 
that  of  most  other  countries.  An  act  of  the 
British  Parliament,  for  example,  can  not  be 
questioned  by  the  courts,  except  to  ascertain 
its  meaning ; nor  can  it  be  annulled  or  sus- 
pended by  them  under  any  pretext.  It  is 
the  province  of  their  courts  to  interpret  the 
laws  as  they  find  them,  without  seeking  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  were  enacted,  or 
the  propriety  of  the  provisions  which  they 
may  contain. 

The  Constitution  of  a State  may  embrace 
any  provision  not  forbidden  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  or  included 
among  the  powers  already  yielded  to  the 


general  government,  which  a convention 
might  choose  to  prepare  and  the  people  to 
adopt.  This  qualification  would  naturally 
secure  such  personal  rights  as  might  be  con- 
sidered possibly  in  danger  from  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power,  and  would  throw  around 
the  several  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment such  limitations  as  the  people  might 
deem  necessary  to  protect  themselves  against 
oppression,  their  property  from  waste,  and 
their  local  interests  from  danger,  through 
the  fault  or  misconduct  of  those  who  might 
temporarily  gain  places  of  power  and  trust. 

Such  evils  could  not  long  continue  under 
our  form  of  government,  where  the  lease  of 
power  is  short,  and  the  accountability  to 
those  who  gave  it  certain  ; but  irreparable 
injury  might  be  done  within  a short  space 
of  time,  under  the  pretext  of  laws,  were 
there  not  limitations  beyond  which  they 
could  not  operate,  and  certain  definite  re- 
strictions upon  the  several  departments,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  trespass  upon 
rights  not  granted  to  them  or  distinctly  con- 
firmed to  other  branches  of  the  government. 

We  will  limit  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
a consideration  of  the  State  legislative  de- 
partment, and  will  notice  the  limitations 
that  have  been  placed  upon  its  organization 
and  action  by  the  Constitutions  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  tendencies  shown  in  the  va- 
rious amendments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  said  Constitutions,  and  some  of  the  re- 
forms that  appear  to  be  desirable  in  future 
revisions  of  the  same. 

The  theory  of  equal  representation  in  the 
State  Legislatures  is  every  where  accepted, 
although  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  their 
representation  by  towns  prevents  its  fair 
operation.  In  twenty-five  States  a census 
is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  equalization,  the 
interval  being  six  years  in  one,  seven  in  one, 
eight  in  one,  and  ten  in  twenty-two.  In 
twelve  States  they  also  use  the  Federal  cen- 
sus, taken  at  intervals  of  ten  years,  and  thus 
obtain  an  equalization  every  five  years, 
based  alternately  upon  their  own  and  the 
national  census.  No  change  can  usually  be 
made  except  at  the  session  next  following 
the  completion  of  a census  return. 

The  basis  of  representation  in  Congress 
and  in  eighteen  States  is  the  total  popula- 
tion, in  four  States  the  qualified  voters,  in 
three  the  white  population,  in  one  the  white 
males  over  twenty-one  years,  in  one  the  per- 
manent inhabitants,  in  one  the  taxabU  inhab- 
itants, and  in  one  the  taxable  polls  and 
amount  of  taxes.  In  two  States  they  ex- 
clude from  representation  the  Indians  not 
taxed,  in  two  Indians  not  taxed  and  soldiers 
in  the  United  States  army,  in  two  aliens  and 
Indians  not  taxed,  in  one  aliens  and  persons 
of  color  not  taxed,  and  in  one  aliens  and  In- 
dians not  civilized. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted  in 
1870,  we  find  the  principle  of  minority  rqrre- 
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sentation  fully  introduced  i3  elections  to  the  I 
Lower  House.  From  each  district  three 
members  are  chosen,  and  each  voter  may 
place  three  names  on  his  ballot,  which  may 
be  alike,  and  for  one  candidate  only,  if  he 
pleases.  This  plan  secures  at  least  a par- 
tial representation,  wherever  a party  is  able, 
by  nominating  but  one  man,  to  concentrate 
their  strength  upon  him  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  give  him  an  election. 

A modified  form  of  this  principle  was  tem- 
porarily applied  in  the  first  election  of  jus- 
tices in  the  present  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  which  there  were  six 
of  these  officers  to  be  elected,  while  only  four 
could  be  voted  for  by  any  elector.  The  ben- 
efits resulting  from  a fair  representation  of 
parties  in  a State  government  are  manifest, 
as  by  their  mutual  vigilance  they  tend  to 
exclude  partisan  action  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties  which  heavy  majorities  might 
favor  or  demand.  An  administration  or  a 
Legislature  elected  by  a nearly  even  vote 
would  naturally  seek  to  deserve  continuance 
by  satisfying  the  expectations  of  the  whole 
people,  and  the  minority  principle  above 
noticed,  and  which  has  also  been  frequent- 
ly applied  in  municipal  appointments  and  lo- 
cal elections,  we  regard  as  eminently  worthy 
of  favor.  In  fact,  a nearly  equal  division 
of  certain  offices  between  political  parties, 
whatever  may  be  their  comparative  num- 
bers, has  been  found,  in  the  inspection  of 
elections  and  certain  branches  of  adminis- 
trative service,  as  the  best  guarantee  against 
fraud,  and  as  the  only  means  of  satisfying 
the  people  that  their  rights  were  fairly  and 
fully  maintained. 

A pleasant  illustration  of  this  theory  of 
non-partisan  action  was  presented  in  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  that 
prepared  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  1844,  in  which,  by 
an  arrangement  recommended  by  members 
of  the  Legislature  in  concurrence  with  influ- 
ential persons  throughout  the  State,  the 
delegates  from  all  of  the  districts  but  one 
were  elected  from  each  of  the  political  par- 
ties of  the  day  in  equal  numbers.  The  good 
sense  and  justice  of  this  proceeding  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended,  and  in  no  other 
way  could  the  results  of  their  labors  have 
been  so  effectually  placed  beyond  suspicion 
* of  partisan  bias,  or  made  more  worthy  of 
the  public  confidence.  The  Commission  re- 
cently appointed  for  preparing  amendments 
to  be  recommended  for  adoption  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  is  designedly  made 
neutral  as  to  politics  by  being  constituted 
of  members  selected  from  each  of  the  leading 
parties  of  the  day ; and  it  is  quite  probable 
Xhat  no  allusions  will  be  made  to  the  pecul- 
iar views  of  either  in  their  discussions. 

The  tendency  of  reform  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  representative  districts  has  been 
toward  election  by  single  districts.  The 


first  elections  to  Congress  in  New  York  and 
some  other  States  were  made  upon  general 
ticket,  in  the  manner  now  practiced  in  the 
choice  of  Presidential  electors.  If  these 
representatives  be  regarded  as  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a whole, 
this  may  have  been  proper,  and  their  selec- 
tion might  have  beeu  made  without  refer- 
ence to  their  locality,  upon  the  grounds  of 
their  intelligence,  ability,  and  fitness  for  the 
place  and  duties  assigned  them.  But  a bet- 
ter view  of  the  requirements  soon  led  to  an 
even  distribution  of  the  representation  on 
the  plan  now  every  where  adopted.  The 
four  great  Senatorial  districts  of  New  York, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1777,  were  subdi- 
vided into  eight  in  1821,  and  into  thirty-two 
in  1846.  There  was  a strong  tendency  in 
1821  toward  the  adoption  of  single  districts, 
and  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  subject 
first  reported  in  favor  of  seventeen.  The 
supposed  difficulty  of  obtaining  au  equal 
distribution  of  the  population  without  di- 
viding counties  alone  prevented  the  conven- 
tion from  adopting  the  smallest  possible  di- 
vision as  since  established. 

The  subdivision  adopted  in  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  in  1829-30 
into  the  Trans-Alleghany,  Valley,  Middle, 
and  Tide -water  districts  proved  a fertile 
source  of  discontent  for  many  years,  and  the 
very  unequal  vote  which  these  great  divis- 
ions returned  upon  the  question  of  its  rat- 
ification strongly  indicates  some  undue  ad- 
vantages which  the  proposed  Constitution 
promised  to  some  and  denied  to  others,*  and 
the  result  afforded  conclusive  arguments  in 
favor  of  single  districts.  The  election  of 
members  to  the  Lower  House  by  general 
ticket  for  counties  and  cities,  formerly  so 
common,  has  become  almost  unknown. 

Among  the  first  models  of  our  Constitu- 
tions we  find  some  experiments  in  Stats 
government  that  soon  failed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements,  and  were  abandoned.  For 
example,  in  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ver- 
mont the  Legislature  was  at  first  composed 
of  a single  House,  as  was  also  the  Continental 
Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. The  salutary  check  upon  hasty  and 
imprudent  legislation  afforded  by  two  dis- 
tinct branches  was,  however,  early  recog- 
nized, and  is  now,  without  exception,  an 
essential  feature  in  the  organization  of  State 
and  Territorial  Legislatures,  and  in  the 
common  councils  of  the  great  cities.  These 
twro  branches  of  the  Legislature,  distinct 
and  independent  in  their  organization,  rules, 
and  proceedings,  and  in  power  over  their 
own  members,  are  sensitive  to  the  slightest 


* The  vote  by  great  divisions  upon  the  question  of 
adoption  was  as  follows : 

Trans-Alleghany  District.  8,123  for,  and  11,988 against. 

Valiev  District 3,842  “ “ 2,097  “ 

Middle  District 12,417  44  41  1,086  44 

Tide-water  District 7,673  44  44  1,091  44 
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infringement  upon  their  dignity  and  rights 
as  free  and  independent  bodies,  and  in  the 
early  period  of  the  older  States  they  were 
very  formal  in  transmitting  business  from 
one  to  the  other.  No  message  could  be  car- 
ried except  by  committees  duly  appointed, 
announced,  and  received ; and  the  ceremonies 
of  opening  the  session,  receiving  the  speech 
of  the  Governors,  returning  their  reply,  and 
the  like,  partook  of  much  of  the  stately 
grandeur  affected  by  colonial  Governors,  and 
derived  from  Parliamentary  precedents.  Most 
of  these  forms  have  given  place  to  a plain 
and  direct  business-like  style  of  proceeding, 
and  we  can  now  scarcely  realize  the  grounds 
for  the  strong  expressions  of  resentment 
which  a neglect  of  some  trivial  formality  on 
the  part  of  one  House  in  its  dealings  with 
the  other  occasionally  called  forth,  and  which 
were  placed  upon  record  in  their  journals. 

Although  independent  in  most  respects, 
neither  House  can  adjourn  to  another  place, 
or  for  more  than  a very  limited  time,  without 
the  other’s  consent,  and  both  must  concur 
in  the  passage  of  laws. 

This  collective  body  is  in  twenty-one 
States  styled  a “ General  Assembly,”  in  thir- 
teen a “ Legislature,”  in  two  a " General 
Court,”  and  in  one  a “ Legislative  Assembly.” 
It  meets  biennially  in  eighteen  States,  an- 
nually in  seventeen,  aud  semi-annually  in 
two ; the  sessions  being  limited  to  thirty  days 
in  one,  to  forty  in  two,  to  forty-five  in  one, 
to  fifty  in  one,  to  ninety  in  two,  and  to  one 
hundred  in  two  of  the  States.  There  has 
been  a change  from  annual  to  biennial  sessions 
in  thirteen  of  the  States,  which  can  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  inti- 
mation by  the  people  of  their  belief  that 
their  Legislatures  had  done  too  much. 

The  more  numerous  legislative  branch  is 
in  twenty-eight  of  the  States  styled  a “ House 
of  Representatives,”  in  five  an  “ Assembly,” 
in  three  a “ House  of  Delegates,”  and  in  one 
a “ General  Assembly.”  Their  numbers  are 
generally  limited  by  the  Constitution,  and 
average  about  one  hundred.  They  are  elected 
for  the  national  government  and  twenty-six 
of  the  States  biennially,  and  for  eleven  of 
the  States  annually.  In  twelve  States  no 
person  can  be  elected  to  the  Lower  House 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  one  State 
under  twenty-two,  in  three  States  under 
twenty-four,  and  in  Congress  under  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  smaller  branch,  known  in  every  in- 
stance as  a “Senate,”  varies  in  number 
from  nine  to  fifty,  or  from  a fourth  to  a half 
that  of  the  other  House.  The  average 
number  is  a little  over  thirty,  and  the  terms 
of  Senators  range  from  one  to  six  years,  five 
States  electing  for  one,  eleven  for  two,  two 
for  three,  eighteen  for  four,  and  one  for  six 
years.  In  eight  of  the  States  where  the 
Senators  are  chosen  for  two  years  they  are 
all  elected  at  one  time,  and  in  three  in 


classes,  one-half  annually.  Wherever  they 
hold  for  four  years  one-half  are  chosen 
every  second  year,  and  in  States  where  they 
hold  for  three  or  six  years  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  are  chosen  annually  or  bien- 
nially. The  limit  of  least  age  of  Senators  in 
Congress  and  in  six  States  is  thirty  years,  in 
two  States  twenty-seven  years,  in  fourteen 
States  twenty-five  years,  and  in  one  State 
twenty -one  years. 

In  all  of  the  States  the  sessions  of  both 
Houses  are  held  with  open  doors  (except  in 
special  cases),  the  journals  are  published, 
and  the  members  are  privileged  from  arrest 
on  civil  process  during  attendance,  and  from 
being  questioned  elsewhere  for  words  spoken 
in  debate.  In  fourteen  States  bills  for  rais- 
ing revenue  must  originate  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  in  seventeen  States  any  bills 
may  originate  in  either  House,  and  be 
amended  in  the  other. 

In  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island  bills  become  laws  upon  pas- 
sage by  both  Houses.  In  all  the  other  States 
bills  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  or 
returned  with  his  objections  to  the  House 
where  they  originated.  They  may  then  be 
reconsidered  and  passed  over  the  veto— -in 
nine  States  by  two-thirds  of  each  House,  in 
eight  States  by  two-thirds  present , in  four 
States  by  two-thirds  elected , in  eight  States 
by  a majority  elected , in  two  States  by  a ma- 
jority present}  and  in  one  State  by  three- 
fifths  elected  to  each  House.  The  return 
must  be  made  within  three  days  in  nine  of 
the  States,  within  five  days  in  sixteen, 
within  six  days  in  one,  and  within  ten  days 
in  Congress  and  in  seven  of  the  States. 

Impeachments  against  public  officers  are 
in  every  State  preferred  by  the  Lower 
House,  and  tried  by  the  Senate.  With  this 
exception,  neither  House  exercises  any  judi- 
cial functions  properly  so  called,  although 
formerly,  in  several  States,  the  Senators  sat 
in  the  court  of  last  appeal,  with  the  judges 
of  the  higher  courts. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  principal 
limitations  upon  the  organization  of  State 
Legislatures,  we  come  to  consider  the  re- 
sults of  their  operation,  and  the  indications 
they  suggest  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
a due  harmony  of  the  system. 

While  the  number  of  legislators,  and  the 
time  allowed  for  legislation,  are  fixed,  or  are 
liable  to  but  slight  change,  the  increasing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  and 
the  development  of  new  interests,  are  every 
year  creating  new  subjects  of  legislation, 
and  are  rapidly  bringing  upon  all  of  the 
States  the  necessity,  already  felt  by  many, 
for  some  relief  from  this  growing  burden  of 
business,  without  the  neglect  of  any  im- 
portant interest. 

We  will  take  New  York  as  an  example. 

The  number  of  laws  passed  in  the  ninety- 
five  sessions  since  the  formation  of  the  State 
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in  1777  is  30,440,  and  the  number  of  printed 
pages  which  they  occupy  (exclusive  of  title- 
pages,  indexes,  etc.)  is  56,516,  of  which  the 
first  1512  are.large  folio,  and  the  remainder 
octavo. 

Grouping  these  laws  into  periods  of  ten 
years,  we  find  the  following  in  numbers : 


From  1778  to  178T... 

660  laws. 

u 

17S8  44  1797... 

..  709 

tt 

Increase... 

59 

tt 

1798  44  1807. . . 

..  1,421 

tt 

tt 

..  712 

ft 

1808  44  1817... 

..  2,335 

tt 

ft 

..  914 

it 

1618  11  1827... 

..  2,881 

tt 

if 

..  496 

it 

1828  44  1837. . . 

..  3,706 

tt 

tt 

..  874 

it 

1838  44  1847... 

..  3,647 

tt 

Decrease. . . 

..  168 

tt 

1848  44  1867... 

. / 4,796 

tt 

Increase . . . 

..  1248 

ti 

1868  “ 1867... 

..  6,004 

tt 

tt 

..  1209 

Since 

1867  (5  years) . 

..  4,443 

tt 

Total 

..80,440 

If  in  the  coming  five  years  the  number  is  as 
great  as  for  the  last,  the  increase  in  this  dec- 
ade will  be  2882,  or  more  than  twice  that  of 
any  former  period  of  ten  years.* 

From  this  table  we  observe  that,  except- 
ing the  years  from  1838  to  1847,  which  in- 
clude a period  of  great  commennal  revulsion, 
a stoppage  of  work  upon  the  State  canals,  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  general 
stagnation  of  business,  this  increase  has  been 
continuous,  and  that  the  rate  has  been  of 
late  altogether  beyond  that  of  the  popula- 
tion or  wealth  of  the  State.  If  we  look  over 
the  titles  of  these  acts,  there  will  be  found 
an  immense  number  of  laws  which  simply 
augend  or  repeal  those  of  recent  years,  prov- 
ing that  much  of  this  legislation  has  been 
hasty  or  needless.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  have  also  been  a very  large  number  of 
bills  returned  by  the  Governor  with  his  ob- 
jections, and  in  many  of  these  cases  his  rea- 
sons assigned  were  that  ample  provision  had 
already  been  made  by  general  laws  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  proposed  by  these 
bills. 

What  we  have  noticed  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  also  true  of  other  States,  but  in 
very  unequal  degree.  Without  counting 
their  number,  and  judging  only  from  the 
growing  thickness  of  each  succeeding  vol- 
ume, the  rate  of  increase  of  laws  in  New  Jer- 


*  Comparing  this  result  with  that  of  the  general 

government,  we  find  that  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  had  pass- 
ed 6840  public  and  6885  private  laws,  and  104T  public 
and  S67  private  joint  resolutions,  making  a total  of 
18,139  acts  and  resolutions  requiring  a consideration 
in  both  Houses  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  or 
passage  over  his  veto.  In  periods  of  ten  years  the 
numbers  were  as  follows : 


sey  and  Pennsylvania  must  be  fully  as  great 
as  that  in  New  York.  In  short,  this  im- 
provident and  unguarded  legislation — so  de- 
fective as  to  require  amendment  or  repeal  the 
next  year,  and  so  easily  got  that  almost  any 
special  favor  and  privilege  may  be  readily 
obtained  through  influences  that  would  not 
always  bear  the  test  of  inquiry — has  become 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day,  and  must 
in  time  produce  a confusion  and  uncertainty 
iu  the  laws  tending  greatly  to  lessen  their 
force,  and  to  multiply  the  faults  which  they 
profess  to  remedy. 

The  only  limitation  besides  the  veto  of  the 
Governor  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  is  through  the  restrictions  that 
may  be  imposed  by  a Constitution;  and 
where  experience  has  shown  that  a discre- 
tionary power  in  the  hands  of  the  Legisla- 
ture is  liable  to  abuse,  it  should  be  placed 
beyond  their  reach,  and  other  means  should 
be  provided  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
required.  The  limitations  upon  the  duration 
of  legislative  sessions  grew  out  of  an  abuse  of 
privilege,  and  was  an  effort  toward  control- 
ling excessive  legislation.  But  we  have  seen 
these  sessions  continue  a month  or  more 
beyond  the  time  when  the  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers ceased,  and  it  has  been  amply  shown 
that  if  the  mischief  arising  from  bad  laws  is 
to  be  lessened  by  restricting  the  time  of  ses- 
sion, this  limit  must  be  positive,  and  not 
left  discretionary,  or  simply  qualified  by 
stopping  the  pay  of  members. 

The  veto  power  implies  an  obligation  upon 
the  Governor  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  laws 
which  would  be  unconstitutional  or  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, so  much  of  this  revision  is  thrown  upon 
his  hands  during  the  last  days  of  the  session 
that  he  can  scarcely  consider  the  titles, 
much  less  detect  the  objectionable  provisions 
that  may  lie  concealed  in  the  body  of  the 
bills  that  are  laid  before  him.  Since  the  ses- 
sions of  the  New  York  Legislature  have  been 
nominally  limited  to  one  hundred  days,  about 
ten  per  cent,  only  of  the  laws  of  each  session 
have  been  perfected  during  the  first  seventy, 
and  in  some  years  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  passed  during  the  session 
w’ere  signed  during  the  last  ten  days,  or 
after  adjournment. 

We  would  at  this  point  stop  to  notice  a 
practice  which  has  come  to  prevail  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  signing  of  bills 


Congress**. 

Ijtws. 

Joint  Resolution*. 

Yean. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

Public. 

Private. 

Total. 

1st  to  5th 

448 

84 

632 

29 

2 

31 

1789-1799 

6th  44  10th 

426 

89 

515 

14 

. . 

14 

1799-1809 

Uth  44  15th 

711 

383 

1,094 

67 

4 

61 

1809-1819 

16th  44  20th 

663 

606 

1,269 

32 

1 

83 

1819-1829 
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after  the  end  of  the  session.  The  Constitu- 
tion upon  this  point  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  that 
if  any  bill  be  not  returned  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented,  the  same  shall  be  a law  in  like 
manner  as  if  signed, u unless  the  Legislature 
shall,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  re- 
turn, in  which  case  it  shall  not  he  a law.”  It 
is  well  known  that  a bill  not  signed  by  the 
President  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress fails;  but  in  New  York,  during  the 
twenty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution,  not  less  than  1036  bills  were 
signed  by  the  Governor  after  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  had  returned  home,  and  in 
some  cases  many  months  after.  It  is  true 
that  a judicial  decision  has  been  rendered  in 
defense  of  this  custom,*  and  it  is  not  charged 
that  corrupt  influences  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Governors  to  procure  or 
prevent  their  signature,  but  the  practice  is 
liable  to  abuse,  and  a prohibition  should  be 
laid  upon  it,  like  that  recommended  by  the 
convention  of  1867-68,  that  “ no  bill  shall  be- 
come a law  by  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
after  the  end  of  the  session  at  which  the 
same  was  passed,  unless'  it  shall  be  sent  by 
him  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  ten  days  (excluding  Sundays)  after 
the  end  of  the  session.” 

The  privilege  of  returning  a bill  prepared 
by  one  Legislature  to  the  next,  as  allowed 
in  Nevada  and  Pennsylvania,  can  scarcely 
be  commended  or  safely  allowed,  unless 
coupled  with  a requirement  that  all  the  facts 
upon  which  it  was  predicated  be  also  laid 
before  the  Legislature  Anally  approving. 

It  would  be  well  to  require  that  all  bills 
should  be  presented  and  printed  within  a 
limited  time,  as,  for  instance,  within  fifty 
days  after  the  organization  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  the  end  that  their  provisions  might 
be  known  in  the  localities  and  among  the 
interests  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  an 
opportunity  allowed,  by  petition,  remon- 
strance, and  argument  before  committees, 
for  presenting  the  reasons  for  or  against 
their  enactment. 

We  assume  it  as  a general  rule  that  no 
man  who  deserved  and  accepted  an  election 
to  either  House  would,  under  such  a re- 
striction, neglect  to  inform  himself  upon  the 
local  interests  of  his  district  that  would 
probably  require  his  attention,  between  the 
time  of  his  election  and  the  date  of  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  or  within  the  time  limit- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  bills ; and  that  an 
absolute  necessity  for  immediate  legislation 
would  seldom  or  never  arise  during  the  later 
period  of  the  session. 

The  familiar  maxim  that  “ in  union  there 
is  strength”  is  equally  understood  by  the 


* The  People  v.  Bowen  eJM.y  Jane,  1870.  7 Smith's 
Reports , 517. 


pioneer  settlers  who  need  the  shelter  of  a log- 
cabin  and  by  those  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Legislature  who  seek  the  passage  of  laws 
beyond  their  ability  to  secure  single-handed. 
Hence  we  frequently  find  appropriations  of 
money,  and  other  legislative  measures  which 
could  not  stand  alone  upon  their  intrinsic 
merits,  linked  in  with  others  of  conceded 
necessity,  and  often  under  one  title.  An 
effectual  remedy  of  this  evil  would  be  to 
so  modify  the  veto  power  as  to  allow  the 
Governor  to  object  to  specific  items  in  gen- 
eral appropriations,  or  particular  provisions 
in  statutes,  where  clearly  againBt  the  public 
interests,  and  to  give  him  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  revision  before  signature. 

The  Constitution  of  Illinois  adopted  in 
1870  has  a most  commendable  provision, 
which  requires  that  all  judges  of  courts  of 
record  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
annually  report  in  writing  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  such  defects  and  omis- 
sions in  the  laws  as  their  experience  may 
suggest ; and  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
regular  session,  report  in  writing  to  the 
Governor  such  defects  and  omissions  as  they 
may  find  to  exist,  together  with  appropriate 
forms  of  bills  to  cure  such  defects  and  omis- 
sions in  the  laws.#  These  fhe  Governor  is 
required  to  lay  before  the  Legislature.! 

The  septennial  Council  of  Censors,  which 
until  recently  existed  under  the  Constitution 
of  Vermont  (and  which  was  borrowed  from 
the  first  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania),  was 
required  to  make  inquiry  whether  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  preserved  inviolate  in 
every  part  during  the  last  septenary  (includ- 
ing the  year  of  their  service),  and  whether 
the  legislative  or  executive  branches  of  the 
government  had  performed  their  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  people,  or  assumed  to  them- 
selves or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers 
than  they  were  entitled  to  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  regard  this  as  a most  salutary 
feature,  except  that  it  operated  at  too  great 
intervals  to  be  of  greatest  advantage.  The 
judiciary  would  manifestly  be  the  first  to 
notice  these  defects,  and  should  be  required 
to  report  them. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  princi- 
pal faults  in  our  legislative  system,  we  would 
suggest  the  following  remedies : 

1.  That  the  regulation  of  strictly  local  af- 
fairs of  counties  should  be  intrusted,  within 
fixed  limits,  to  boards  of  supervisors,  county 
commissioners,  or  the  county  courts,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  severally  charged  with  Coun- 
ty business. 

2.  That  the  internal  and  local  affairs  of 
towns,  cities,  and  villages,  under  like  restric- 
tions, should  be  left  to  the  officers  or  boards 
elected  for  their  government,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  people  by  an  election,  upon 


* Article  VI.,  5 31.  1 2&.,  « 21. 
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questions  involving  taxation  and  expendi- 
tures. 

3.  That  the  legalization  of  the  acts  of  lo- 
cal officers,  changes  of  names  of  persons  and 
corporations,  and  other  petty  details  which 
now  burden  our  statute-books,  should  be 
left  to  judicial  inquiry  in  courts  of  record, 
with  power  to  apply  the  relief  suited  to  each 
case  according  to  its  merits. 

4.  That  corporations  and  societies  of  every 
kind  be  created  under  general  laws,  under 
fixed  regulations,  with  accountability  and 
power  of  control  in  the  hands  of  some  officer 
or  board  of  the  government,  wherever  the 
public  interests  may  require. 

5.  That  the  relief  of  county  and  other  lo- 
cal financial  officers,  the  extension  of  time 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  like,  be 
left  to  the  controller  or  other  chief  auditing 
officer  of  the  State. 

6.  That  certain  special  interests,  within 
fixed  limits,  be  intrusted,  with  legislative 
powers,  to  boards  elected  or  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  accountable  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
trusts.  The  interests  of  education,  public 
institutions,  and  charities  might  thus  in  a 
great  degree  be  managed  without  special 
legislative  care. 

In  short,  wfe  would  allow  to  counties, 
towns,  cities,  and  villages  the  largest  liberty 


of  self-government,  in  whatever  concerns 
themselves  alone,  that  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interests;  to  the  courts,  an  inquiry 
into  claims  and  rights,  within  the  sphere  of 
judicial  inquest ; and  to  public  officers  and 
special  boards  whatever  details  require  su- 
pervision, accountability,  or  statistical  re- 
port to  the  State  government  This  ar- 
rangement would  leave  the  Legislatures 
with  leisure  to  provide  agencies  for  the  care 
of  new  interests  as  they  arise,  or  as  existing 
ones  multiply;  to  watch  the  operation  of 
general  laws,  and  amend  them  as  found  un- 
equal or  defective ; and  to  exercise  that  gen- 
eral supervision  which  the  public  welfare 
of  the  whole  might  demand. 

Experience  has  shown  that  general  laws 
do  not  afford  relief,  unless  special  laws  prop- 
erly within  their  province  are  absolutely  for- 
bidden, and  when  they  have  been  carefully 
perfected  the  courts  should  be  empowered 
and  required  to  declare  such  special  legisla- 
tion null  and  void. 

Under  these  limitations,  which  the  Con- 
stitutions may  properly  impose,  the  growth 
of  a State  need  not  increase  the  burden,  al- 
though it  might  add  to  the  responsibilities, 
of  its  Legislature;  and  its  statutes  would 
acquire  a dignity  that  would  command  re- 
spect, and  a certainty  that  would  insure 
confidence,  stability,  and  general  prosperity. 


THE  INTERPRETER. 


A wanderer  found  a deep  green  spot 
With  shadowy  verdure  overrun: 

Low  grass,  by  any  gleam  forgot, 

And  small  young  vines  whose  highest  knot 
Had  seldom  seen  the  sun. 

And  every  idle  leaf  and  blade, 

Catching  at  any  wind  astray, 

With  many-mingled  murmur  prayed 
Some  breath,  beyond  the  narrow  glade, 
From  the  great  night  and  day. 

So  that  a stir  was  in  the  dell 
As  of  a myriad  beaten  wings, 

What  time,  with  sudden  fall  and  swell, 

The  captive  wind  began  to  tell 
A tale  of  marvelous  things. 

Spell-bound  with  rapturous  awe,  like  one 
Within  some  secret,  sacred  place, 

While  up  and  down  his  pulses  run 
As  if  his  heart  were  played  upon, 

The  listener  bowed  his  face. 

But  #iin  at  length  with  little  will 
To  plod  once  more  through  bush  and  brier, 
Upon  his  lips  there  lingered  still 
An  echo  like  the  haunting  thrill 
Along  the  smitten  wire. 

So,  when  he  reached  the  busy  street, 

The  gathered  throng  about  him  hung, 
Praying  the  utterance  complete 
Of  that  new  song,  so  strangely  sweet, 

That  trembled  -on  his  tongue. 


As  best  he  could  he  sang  to  them, 

With  many  a false  note  here  and  there. 
Till  even  the  rose  upon  her  stem 
Let  fall  her  dewv  diadem 
In  tremulous  despair. 

But  when  the  crowd  in  rapturous  mood 
Besought  the  singer  once  again, 

He  led  them  to  the  lonely  wood; 

And  all  the  people  silent  stood 
To  hear  the  magic  strain. 

The  wild  sweet  melody  anew 

Stirred  all  his  soul  to  smiles  and  tears; 
But  nothing  heard  the  gaping  crew, 

Except  a noisy  wind  that  blew 
Atxmt  their  open  ears. 

Then  straight  besought  the  tuneless  throng, 
That  scorned  the  master's  instrument, 

Its  echo  in  that  first  rude  song, 

And  praised  and  listened,  right  or  wrong, 
In  measureless  content. 

And  ever  since  that  lucky  rhyme 
The  world  has  heard,  at  second-hand, 
With  many  a break  of  tune  and  time, 

The  strain  whose  freshly  falling  chime 
It  could  not  understand. 

But  who  hath  ears  to  catch  the  play 
Of  melodies  unspoiled  by  men, 

May  hear  the  wandering  wind  to-day 
Chanting  the  same,  sweet  roundelay 
Within  the  breezy  glen. 
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A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  IX. — (Continued.) 

I SUSPECT  Dr.  Staines  merely  meant  to 
say  that  she  had  concealed  from  him  an 
alarming  symptom  for  several  weeks;  but 
she  answered  in  a hurry,  to  excuse  herself, 
and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag — excuse  my 
vulgarity. 

“ It  was  all  that  Mrs.  Vivian’s  fault.  She 
laughed  at  me  so  for  not  wearing  them  : and 
she  has  a waist  you  can  span — the  wretch !” 

“ Oh,  then,  you  have  been  wearing  stays 
clandestinely  f ” 

“Why,  you  know  I have.  Oh,  what  a 
stupid ! I have  let  it  all  out.” 

“ How  could  you  do  it,  when  you  know, 
by  experience,  it  is  your  death!” 

“ But  it  looks  so  beautiful — a tiny  waist.” 
“It  looks  as  hideous  as  a Chinese  foot, 
and,  to  the  eye  of  science,  far  more  disgust- 
ing ; it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  nasty  dis- 
eases.” 

“ Just  tell  me  one  thing.  Have  you  look- 
ed at  Mrs.  Vivian  f” 

“ Minutely.  I look  at  all  your  friends — 
with  great  anxiety,  knowing  no  animal  more 
dangerous  than  a fool.  Vivian — a skinny 
woman,  with  a pretty  face,  lovely  hair,  good 
teeth,  dying  eyes — yes,  lovely.  A sure  proof 
of  a disordered  stomach — and  a waist  pinch- 
ed in  so  unnaturally,  that  I said  to  myself, 

1 Where  on  earth  does  this  idiot  put  her 
liver  V Did  you  ever  read  of  the  frog  who 
burst  trying  to  swell  to  an  ox  ? Well,  here 
is  the  rivalry  reversed.  Mrs.  Vivian  is  a 
bag  of  bones  in  a balloon ; she  can  machine 
herself  into  a wasp ; but  a fine  young  woman 
like  you,  with  fiesh  and  muscle,  must  kill 
yourself  three  or  four  times  before  you  can 
make  your  body  as  meagre,  hideous,  angu- 
lar, and  unnatural  as  Vivian’s.  But  all  you 
ladies  are  monomaniacs.  One  might  as  well 
offer  the  truth  to  a gorilla.  It  brought  you 
to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  I saved  you. 
Yet  you  could  go  and — God  grant  me 
patience!  So  I suppose  these  unprincipled 
women  lent  you  their  stays,  to  deoeive  your 
husband  P’ 

“ No.  But  they  laughed  at  me  so  that — 
Oh,  Christie,  I’m  a wretch ; I kept  a pair  at 
the  Lucases’,  and  a pair  at  Madame  Cie’s, 
and  I put  them  on  now  and  then.” 

“ But  you  never  appeared  here  in  them.” 

“ What,  before  my  tyrant  T Oh  no,  I dared 
not.” 

“ So  you  took  them  off  before  you  came 
home  T” 

Rosa  hung  her  head,  and  said  “Yes,”  in  a 
reluctant  whisper. 

Vol.  XLVL-No.  274. — 37 


“ You  spent  your  daylight  dressing.  You 
dressed  to  go  out;  dressed  again  in  stays ; 
dressed  again  without  them ; and  all  to  de- 
ceive your  husband,  and  kill  yourself,  at  the 
bidding  of  two  shallow,  heartless  women, 
who  would  dance  over  your  grave  without  a 
pang  of  remorse,  or  sentiment  of  any  kind, 
since  they  live,  like  midges,  only  to  dance  in 
the  sun,  and  suck  some  worker’s  blood." 

“ Oh,  Christie ! I’m  so  easily  led.  I am 
too  great  a fool  to  live.  Kill  me !” 

And  she  kneeled  down,  and  renewed  the 
request,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an  ex- 
pression that  might  have  disarmed  Cain 
ipsum. 

He  smiled  superior.  “The  question  is, 
are  you  sorry  you  have  been  so  naughty  f” 

“Yes,  dear.  Oh!  oh!” 

“ Will  you  be  very  good,  to  make  up  I” 

“ Oh  yes.  Only  tell  me  how : for  it  does 
not  come  natural  to  poor  me.” 

“ Keep  out  of  those  women’s  way  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.” 

“I  wilL” 

“Bring  your  stays  home,  and  allow  me  to 
do  what  I like  with  them.” 

“ Of  course.  Cut  them  in  a million  pieces.” 

“ Till  you  are  recovered  you  must  be  my 
patient,  and  go  nowhere  without  me.” 

“ That  is  no  punishment,  I am  sure.” 

“ Punishment ! Am  I the  man  to  punish 
you  f I only  want  to  save  you.” 

“ Well,  darling,  it  won’t  be  the  first  time.” 

“ No ; but  I do  hope  it  will  be  the  last.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sublatd  causd  tollitur  effectus.  The  stays 
being  gone,  and  dissipation  moderated,  Mrs. 
Staines  bloomed  again,  and  they  gave  one  or 
two  unpretending  little  dinners  at  the  Bijou. 
Dr.  Staines  admitted  no  false  friends  to  these. 
They  never  went  beyond  eight ; five  gentle- 
men, three  ladies.  By  this  arrangement  the 
terrible  discursiveness  of  the  fair,  and  man’s 
cruel  disposition  to  work  a subject  thread- 
bare, were  controlled  and  modified,  and  a 
happy  balance  of  conversation  established. 
Lady  Cicely  Treherne  was  always  invited, 
and  always  managed  to  come ; for  she  said, 
“They  were  the  most  agweeable  little  paaties 
in  London,  and  the  host  and  hostess  both  so 
intewesting.”  In  the  autumn  Staines  work- 
ed double  tides  with  the  pen,  and  found  a 
vehicle  for  medical  narratives  in  a weekly 
magazine  that  did  not  profess  medicine. 

This  new  vein  put  him  in  heart.  His  fees, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  were  less  than 
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last  year,  because  there  was  no  hundred 
guinea  fee;  but  there  was  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  small  fees,  and  the  unflagging 
pen  had  actually  earned  him  £200,  or  near- 
ly. So  he  was  in  good  spirits. 

Not  so  Mtb.  Staines;  for  some  time  she 
had  been  uneasy,  fretful,  and  like  a person 
with  a weight  on  her  mind. 

One  Sunday  she  said  to  him,  “Oh  dear, 
I do  feel  so  dull.  Nobody  to  go  to  church 
with  me,  nor  yet  to  the  Zoo.” 

“ Fll  go  with  you,”  said  Staines. 

“ You  will  f To  which  ?” 

“ To  both : in  for  a penny,  in  for  a pound.” 

So  to  church  they  went;  and  Staines, 
whose  motto  was  “Hoc  age,”  minded  his 
book.  Rosa  had  some  intervals  of  atten- 
tion to  the  words,  but  found  plenty  of  time 
to  study  the  costumes. 

During  the  Litany  in  bustled  Clara,  the 
house-maid,  with  a white  jacket  on  so  like 
her  mistress’s  that  Rosa  clutched  her  own 
convulsively  to  see  whether  she  had  not 
been  skinned  of  it  by  some  devilish  sleight 
of  hand. 

No,  it  was  on  her  back ; but  Clara’s  was 
identical. 

In  her  excitement  Rosa  pinched  Staines, 
and  with  her  nose,  that  went  like  a water- 
wagtail,  pointed  out  the  malefactor.  Then 
sl^  whispered,  “Look!  How  dare  she? 
My  very  jacket ! Ear-rings  too,  and  brooch- 
es, and  dresses  her  hair  like  mine.” 

“Well,  never  mind,”  whispered  Staines. 
“ Sunday  is  her  day.  We  have  got  all  the 
week  to  shine.  There,  don’t  look  at  her. 

‘ From  all  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slan- 
dering— ’ ” 

“ I can’t  keep  my  eyes  off  her.” 

“Attend  to  the  Litany.  Do  you  know 
this  is  really  a beautiful  composition  f ” 

“ I’d  rather  do  the  work  fifty  times  over 
myself.” 

“ Hush ! people  will  hear  you.” 

When  they  walked  home,  after  church, 
Staines  tried  to  divert  her  from  the  con- 
sideration of  her  wrongs ; but  no — all  oth- 
er topics  were  too  flat  by  comparison. 

She  mourned  the  hard  fate  of  mistresses — 
unfortunate  creatures  that  could  not  do  with- 
out servants. 

“ Is  not  that  a confession  that  servants  are 
good,  useful  creatures,  with  all  their  faults  f 
Then,  as  to  the  mania  for  dress,  why,  that  is 
not  confined  to  them.  It  is  the  mania  of  the 
sex.  Are  you  free  from  it  ?” 

“ No,  of  course  not.  But  I am  a lady.” 

“Then  she  is  your  intellectual  inferior, 
and  more  excusable.  Any  way,  it  is  wise 
to  connive  at  a thing  we  can’t  help.” 

“ What,  keep  her,  after  this  ? no,  never.” 

“ My  dear,  pray  do  not  send  her  away,  for 
she  is  tidy  in  the  house,  and  quick,  and  bet- 
ter than  any  one  we  have  had  this  last  six 
months;  and  you  know  you  have  tried  a 
great  number.” 


“ To  hear  you  speak,  one  would  think  it 
was  my  fault  that  we  have  so  many  bad 
servants.” 

“I  never  said  it  was  your  fault;  but  I 
think , dearest,  a little  more  forbearance  in 
trifles — ” 

“ Trifles ! trifles — for  a mistress  and  maid 
to  be  seen  dressed  alike  in  the  same  church  ? 
You  take  the  servant’s  part  against  me,  that 
you  do.” 

“ You  should  not  say  that,  even  in  jest. 
Come  now,  do  you  really  think  a jacket  like 
yours  can  make  the  servant  look  like  you,  or 
detract  from  your  grace  and  beauty  f There 
is  a very  simple  way : put  your  jacket  by 
for  a future  occasion,  and  wear  something 
else  in  its  stead  at  church.” 

“ A nice  thing,  indeed,  to  give  in  to  these 
creatures.  I won’t  do  it.” 

“ Why  won’t  you,  this  once  T” 

“ Because  I won’t — there  l” 

“ That  is  unanswerable,”  said  he. 

Mrs.  Staines  said  that,  but,  when  it  came 
to  acting,  she  deferred  to  her  husband’s 
wish ; she  resigned  her  intention  of  sending 
for  Clara  and  giving  her  warning ; on  the 
contrary,  when ‘Clara  let  her  in,  and  the 
white  jackets  nibbed  together  in  the  nar- 
row passage,  she  actually  said  nothing,  but 
stalked  to  her  own  room,  and  tore  her  jacket 
off,  and  flung  it  on  the  floor. 

Unfortunately,  she  was  so  long  dressing 
for  the  Zoo,  that  Clara  came  in  to  arrange 
the  room.  She  picks  up  the  white  jacket, 
takes  it  in  both  hands,  gives  it  a flap,  mid 
proceeds  to  hang  it  up  in  the  wardrobe. 

Then  the  great  feminine  heart  burst  its 
bounds. 

“You  can  leave  that  alone.  I shall  not 
wear  that  again.” 

Thereupon  ensued  an  uneven  encounter, 
Clara  being  one  of  those  of  whom  the  Scrip- 
ture says,  “ the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
tongues.” 

“La,  ma’am,”  said  she,  “why,  t’ain’t  so 
very  dirty.” 

“ No ; but  it  is  too  common.” 

“ Oh,  because  Fve  got  one  like  it.  Ay. 
Missises  can’t  abide  a good-looking  servant, 
nor  to  see  ’em  dressed  becoming.” 

“ Mistresses  do  not  like  servants  to  forget 
their  place,  nor  wear  what  does  not  become 
their  situation.” 

“ My  situation ! Why,  I can  pay  my  way, 
go  where  I will.  I don’t  tremble  at  the 
tradesman’s  knock,  as  some  do.” 

“Leave  the  room ! Leave  it  this  mo- 
ment.” 

“ Leave  the  room,  yes — and  I’ll  leave  the 
house  too,  and  tell  all  the  neighbors  what  I 
know  about  it.” 

She  flounced  out,  and  slammed  the  door, 
and  Rosa  sat  down,  trembling. 

Clara  rushed  to  the  kitchen,  and  there 
told  the  cook  and  Andrew  Pearman  how  she 
had  given  it  the  mistress,  and  every  word 
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she  had  said  to  her,  with  a good  many  more 
she  had  not. 

The  cook  laughed,  and  encouraged  her. 

But  Andrew  Pearman  was  wroth,  and 
said;  “ You  to  affront  our  mistress  like  that ! 
Why,  if  I had  heard  you,  I’d  have  twisted 
your  neck  for  ye.” 

“ It  would  take  a better  man  than  you  to 
do  that.  You  mind  your  own  business.  Stick 
to  your  one-horse  chay.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  above  my  place,  for  that 
matter.  But  you  gals  must  always  be  aping 
your  betters.” 

“I  have  got  a proper  pride,  that  is  all, 
and  you  haven’t.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  do  two  men’s  work — drive  a 
brougham  and  wait  on  a horse,  and  then 
come  in  and  wait  at  table.  You  are  a tea- 
kettle groom,  that  is  what  you  are.  Why, 
my  brother  was  coachman  to  Lord  Fitz- 
James,  and  gave  his  lordship  notice  the  first 
time  he  had  to  drive  the  children.  Says  he, 
1 1 don’t  object  to  the  children,  my  lord,  but 
with  her  ladyship  in  the  carriage.’  It’s  such 
servants  as  you  as  spoil  places.  No  servant 
as  knows  what’s  due  to  a servant  ought  to 
know  you.  They’d  scorn  your  ’quaintance, 
as  I do,  Mr.  Pearman.” 

“ You’re  a stuck-up  hussy  and  a soldier’s 
jade,”  roared  Andrew. 

“ And  you  are  a low  tea-kettle  groom.” 

This  expression  wounded  the  great  eques- 
trian heart  to  the  quick ; the  rest  of  Sunday 
he  pondered  on  it.  The  next  morning  he 
drove  the  doctor  as  usual,  but  with  a very 
heavy  soul. 

Meantime  the  cook  made  haste  and  told 
the  baker  Pearman  had  “ got  it  hot”  from 
the  house-maid,  and  she  had  called  him  a 
tea-kettle  groom ; and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  after  that  it  was  in  every  stable  in  the 
mews.  Why,  as  Pearman  was  taking  the 
horse  out  of  the  brougham,  didn’t  two  little 
red-headed  urchins  call  out,  “Here,  come 
and  see  the  tea-kettle  groom !”  and  at  night 
some  mischievous  boy  chalked  on  the  black 
door  of  the  stable  a large  white  tea-kettle, 
and  next  morning  a drunken,  idle  fellow, 
with  a clay  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  a dirty 
pair  of  corduroy  trowsers,  no  coat,  but  a 
shirt  very  open  at  the  chest,  showing  in- 
flamed skin,  the  effect  of  drink,  inspected 
that  work  of  art  with  blinking  eyes  and 
vacillating  toes,  and  said,  “ This  comes  of  a 
chap  doing  too  much.  A few  more  like  you, 
and  work  would  be  scarce.  A fine  thing  for 
gentlefolks  to  make  one  man  fill  two  places ! 
but  it  ain’t  the  gentlefolks’  fault,  it’s  the 
man  as  humors  ’em.” 

Pearman  was  a peaceable  man,  and  made 
no  reply,  but  went  on  with  his  work,  only 
during  the  day  he  told  his  master  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  fill  his 
situation  as  soon  as  convenient.  The  master 
inquired  the  cause,  and  the  man  told  him, 
and  said  the  mews  was  too  hot  for  him. 


The  doctor  offered  him  five  pounds  a year 
more,  knowing  he  had  a treasure ; but  Pear- 
man said,  with  sadness  and  firmness,  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  go  ho 
would. 

The  doctor’s  heart  fairly  sank  at  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  the  one  creature  he  could  de- 
pend upon. 

Next  Sunday  evening  Clara  was  out,  and 
fell  in  with  friends,  to  whom  she  exaggerated 
her  grievance. 

Then  they  worked  her  up  to  fury,  after 
the  manner  of  servants’  friends . She  came 
home,  packed  her  box,  brought  it  down,  and 
then  flounced  into  the  room  to  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Staines,  and  said,  “I  sha’n’t  sleep  anoth- 
er night  in  this  house.” 

Kosa  was  about  to  speak,  but  Dr.  Staines 
forbade  her : he  said,  “You  had  better  think 
twice  of  that.  You  are  a good  servant,  though 
for  once  you  have  been  betrayed  into  speak- 
ing disrespectfully.  Why  forfeit  your  char- 
acter and  three  weeks’  wages  T” 

“ I don’t  care  for  my  wages.  I won’t  stay 
in  such  a house  as  this.” 

“ Come,  you  must  not  be  impertinent.” 

“ I don’t  mean  to,  Sir,”  said  she,  lowering 
her  voice  suddenly ; then,  raising  it  as  sud- 
denly, “ There  are  my  keys,  ma’am,  and  you 
can  search  my  box.” 

“ Mrs.  Staines  will  not  Bearch  your  box ; 
and  you  will  retire  at  once  to  your  own  part 
of  the  house.” 

“ I’ll  go  farther  than  that,”  said  she,  and 
soon  after  the  street-door  was  slammed ; the 
Byou  shook. 

At  six  o’clock  next  morning  she  came  for 
her  box.  It  had  been  put  away  for  safety. 
Pearman  told  her  she  must  wait  till  the  doc- 
tor came  down.  She  did  not  wait,  but  went 
at  eleven  a.m.  to  a police  magistrate,  and 
took  out  a summons  against  Dr.  Staines,  for 
detaining  a box  containing  certain  articles 
specified — value  under  fifteen  pounds. 

When  Dr.  Staines  heard  she  had  been  for 
her  box,  but  left  no  address,  he  sent  Pear- 
man to  hunt  for  her.  He  could  not  find  her. 
She  avoided  the  house,  but  sent  a woman  for 
her  diurnal  love-letters.  Dr.  Staines  sent 
the  woman  back  to  fetch  her.  She  came, 
received  her  box,  her  letters,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  her  wages,  which  was  small,  for 
Staines  deducted  the  three  weeks’  wages. 

Two  days  afterward,  to  his  surprise,  the 
summons  was  served. 

Out  of  respect  for  a court  of  justice,  how- 
ever humble,  Dr.  Staines  attended  next  Mon- 
day, to  meet  the  summons. 

The  magistrate  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
a face  shaped  like  a hog’s,  but  much  richer 
in  color,  being  purple  and  pimply : so  foul 
a visage  Staines  had  rarely  seen,  even  in  the 
lowest  class  of  the  community. 

Clara  swore  that  her  box  had  been  opened, 
and  certain  things  stolen  out  of  it ; and  that 
she  had  been  refused  the  box  next  morning. 
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Staines  swore  that  he  had  never  opened 
the  box,  and  that  if  any  one  else  had,  it  was 
with  her  consent,  for  she  had  left  the  keys 
for  that  purpose.  He  bade  the  magistrate 
observe  that,  if  a servant  went  away  like 
this,  and  left  no  address,  she  put  it  out  of 
the  master’s  power  to  send  her  box  after  her : 
and  he  proved  he  had  some  trouble  to  force 
her  box  on  her. 

The  pig-faced  beak  showed  a manifest 
leaning  toward  the  servant ; but  there 
wasn’t  a leg  to  stand  on ; and  he  did  not 
believe,  nor  was  it  credible,  that  any  thing 
had  been  stolen  out  of  her  box. 

At  this  moment  Pearman,  sent  by  Rosa, 
entered  the  court  with  an  old  gown  of 
Clara’s  that  had  been  discovered  in  the 
scullery,  and  a scribbling-book  of  the  doc- 
tor’s, which  Clara  had  appropriated  and 
written  amorous  verses  in,  very  superior — 
in  number — to  those  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  Anaoreon. 

“Hand  me  those,”  said  the  pig-faced  beak. 
“ What  are  they,  Dr.  Staines  f” 

“I  really  don’t  know.  I must  ask  my 
servant.” 

“Why,  more  things  of  mine  that  have 
been  detained,”  said  Clara. 

“ Some  things  that  have  been  found  since 
she  left,”  said  Staines. 

“Oh!  those  that  hide  know  where  to 
find.” 

“Young  woman,”  said  Staines,  “do  not 
insult  those  whose  bread  you  have  eaten, 
and  have  given  you  many  presents,  besides 
your  wages.  Since  you  are  so  ready  to  ac- 
cuse people  of  stealing,  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  book  is  mine,  and  not  yours ; and 
yet,  you  see,  it  is  sent  after  you  because  you 
have  written  your  trash  in  it.” 

The  purple,  pig-faced  beak  went  instantly 
out  of  the  record,  and  wasted  a deal  of  time 
reading  Clara’s  poetry,  and  trying  to  be  wit- 
ty. He  raised  the  question  whose  book  this 
was.  The  girl  swore  it  was  given  her  by  a 
lady  who  was  now  in  Rome.  Staines  swore 
he  bought  it  of  a certain  stationer,  and  hap- 
pening to  have  his  pass-book  in  his  pocket, 
produced  an  entry  corresponding  with  the 
date  of  the  book. 

The  pig-faced  beak  said  that  the  doctor’s 
was  an  improbable  story,  and  that  the  gown 
and  the  book  were  quite  enough  to  justify 
the  summons.  Verdict,  one  guinea  costs. 

“ What*  because  two  things  she  never  de- 
manded have  been  found  and  sent  after  her? 
This  is  monstrous.  I shall  appeal  to  your 
superiors.” 

“ If  you  are  impertinent,  I’ll  fine  you  five 
pounds.” 

“ Very  well,  Sir.  Now  hear  me : if  this  is 
an  honest  judgment,  I pray  God  I may  be 
dead  before  the  year’s  out ; and  if  it  isn’t,  I 
pray  God  you  may  be.” 

Then  the  pig-faced  beak  fired  up,  and 
threatened  to  fine  him  for  blaspheming. 


He  deigned  no  reply,  but  paid  the  guinea, 
and  Clara  swept  out  of  the  court  with  a 
train  a yard  long,  and  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a scarlet  soldier,  who  avenged  Dr.  Staines 
with  military  promptitude, 

Christopher  went  home  raging  internally, 
for  hitherto  he  had  never  seen  so  gross  a case 
of  injustice. 

One  of  his  humble  patients  followed  him, 
and  said,  “ I wish  I had  known,  Sir ; you 
shouldn’t  have  come  here  to  be  insulted. 
Why,  no  gentleman  can  ever  get  justice 
against  a servant-girl  when  he  is  sitting.  It 
is  notorious,  and  that  makes  these  hussies 
so  bold.  I’ve  seen  that  jade  here  with  the 
same  story  twice  afore.” 

Staines  reached  home  more  discomposed 
than  he  could  have  himself  believed.  The 
reason  was  that  barefaced  injustice  in  a 
court  of  justice  shook  his  whole  faith  in 
man.  He  opened  the  street-door  with  his 
latch-key,  and  found  two  men  standing  in 
the  passage.  He  inquired  what  they  wanted. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  one  of  them,  civilly 
enough,  “ we  only  want  our  due.” 

“For  what  t” 

“ For  goods  delivered  at  this  house,  Sir. 
Balance  of  account.”  And  he  handed  him  a 
butcher’s  bill,  £88  11*. 

“ You  must  be  mistaken ; we  run  no  bills 
here.  W e pay  ready  money  for  every  thing.” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  the  butcher,  “there  have 
been  payments  ; but  the  balance  has  always 
been  gaining ; and  we  have  been  put  off  so 
often,  we  determined  to  see  the  master. 
Show  you  the  books,  Sir,  and  welcome.” 

“This  instant,  if  you  please.”  He  took 
the  butcher’s  address,  who  then  retired,  and 
the  other  tradesman,  a grocer,  told  him  a 
similar  tale ; balance,  sixty  pounds  odd. 

He  went  to  the  butcher’s,  sick  at  heart, 
inspected  the  books,  and  saw  that,  right  or 
wrong,  they  were  incontrovertible;  that 
debt  had  been  gaining  slowly  but  surely  al- 
most from  the  time  he  confided  the  accounts 
to  his  wife.  She  had  kept  faith  with  him 
about  five  weeks,  no  more. 

The  grocer’s  books  told  a similar  tale. 

The  debtor  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
stood  a moment.  The  very  grocer  pitied 
him,  and  said,  “ There’s  no  hurry,  doctor ; 
a trifle  on  account,  if  settlement  in  full  is 
not  convenient  just  now.  I see  you  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Christopher;  “I’ll  pay 
every  shilling.”  He  gave  one  gulp,  and  hur- 
ried away. 

At  the  fish-monger’s  the  same  story,  only 
for  a smaller  amount. 

A bill  of  nineteen  pounds  at  the  very 
pastry-cook’s ; a place  she  had  promised  him, 
as  her  physician,  never  to  enter. 

At  the  draper’s,  thirty-seven  pounds  odd. 

In  short,  wherever  she  had  dealt,  the 
same  system;  partial  payments,  and  ever- 
growing debt. 
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Remembering  Madame  Cie,  he  drove  in  a 
cab  to  Regent  Street;  and  asked  for  Mrs. 
Staines’s  account. 

“ Shall  I send  it,  Sir?” 

"No;  I will  take  it  with  me.” 

“ Miss  Edwards,  make  out  Mrs.  Staines’s 
account,  if  you  please.” 

Miss  Edwards  was  a good  while  making  it 
out ; but  it  was  ready  at  last.  He  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket,  without  daring  to  look  at  it 
then ; but  he  went  into  Yerrey’s,  asked  for 
a cup  of  coffee,  and  there  perused  the  docu- 
ment. * 


Mbs.  Dr.  Staines 
To  1 black  silk  costume, 


To  Madame  Cnj  Dr.  ^ 


28  8 0 


To  1 costume  of  r$s6da  faille,  with  cashmere 


polonaise. 20  10  0 

To  1 bonnet  of  pink  velvet,  with  plume — 5 5 6 

To  making  trained  dress  ot  blue  gToa  grain.  5 0 0 

To  12  yams  of  gros  grain  for  da,  with  trim- 
mings  19  0 0 

To  draping  lace  shawl 1 8 0 

To  1 Sicilienne  Dolman. 8 8 6 


To  1 round  hat  of  faille  and  crape 4 0 0 

To  1 cashmere  morning  dress. 8 5 0 

To  2 camisoles 8 2 6 


To  1 crinoline  bustle 


16  0 


Total 


99  8 6 


He  went  home,  and  into  his  studio,  and 
sat  down  on  his  hard  beech  chair ; he  looked 
round  on  his  books  and  his  work,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  remembered  how  long  and 
how  patiently  he  had  toiled  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  he  had  made ; and  he  laid  the 
evidences  of  his  wife’s  profusion  and  deceit 
by  the  side  of  those  signs  of  painful  industry 
and  self-denial,  and  his  soul  filled  with  bit- 
terness. “ Deceit ! Deceit !” 

Mrs.  Staines  heard  he  was  in  the  house, 
and  came  to  know  about  the  trial.  She 
came  hurriedly  in,  and  caught  him  with  his 
head  on  the  table,  in  an  attitude  of  prostra- 
tion, quite  new  to  him ; he  raised  his  head 
directly  he  heard  her,  and  revealed  a face 
pale,  stern,  and  wretched. 

“Oh!  what  is  the  matter  now?”  said 
she. 

“ The  matter  is  what  it  has  always  been, 
if  I could  only  have  seen  it.  You  have  de- 
ceived me,  and  disgraced  yourself.  Look  at 
those  bills.” 

“What  bills ?— oh!” 

“ You  have  had  an  allowance  for  house- 
keeping.” 

“ It  wasn’t  enough.” 

“ It  was  plenty,  if  you  had  kept  faith  with 
me,  and  paid  ready  money.  It  was  enough 
for  the  first  five  weeks.  I am  housekeeper 
now,  and  I shall  allow  myself  two  pounds  a 
week  less,  and  not  owe  a shilling  either.” 

“ Well,  all  I know  is,  I couldn’t  do  it ; no 
woman  could.” 

“ Then  you  should  have  come  to  me  and 
said  so ; and  I would  have  shown  you  how. 
Was  I in  Egypt,  or  at  the  North  Pole,  that 
you  could  not  find  me,  to  treat  me  like  a 
friend?  You  have  ruined  us;  these  debts 
will  sweep  away  the  last  shilling  of  our  little 


capital;  but  it  isn’t  that,  oh  no!  it  is  the 
miserable  deceit.” 

Rosa’s  eye  caught  the  sum  total  of  Madame 
Cie’s  bill,  and  she  turned  pale.  “ Oh,  what 
a cheat  that  woman  is !” 

But  she  turned  paler  when  Christopher 
said,  “ That  is  the  one  honest  bill,  for  I gave 
you  leave.  It  is  these  that  part  us ; these ; 
these.  Look  at  them,  false  heart ! There, 
go  and  pack  up  your  things.  We  can  live 
here  no  longer ; we  are  ruined.  I must  send 
you  back  to  your  father.” 

“I  thought  you  would,  sooner  or  later,” 
said  Mrs.  Staines,  panting,  trembling,  but 
showing  a little  fight.  “He  told  you  I 
wasn’t  fit  to  be  a poor  man’s  wife.” 

“ An  honest  man’s  wife,  you  mean : that 
is  what  you  are  not  fit  for.  You  will  go 
home  to  your  father,  and  I shall  go  into 
some  humble  lodging  to  work  for  you.  I’ll 
contrive  to  keep  you,  and  find  you  a hun- 
dred a year  to  spend  in  dress- -the  only 
thing  your  heart  can  really  love.  But  I 
won’t  have  an  enemy  here  in  the  disguise 
of  a friend,  and  I won’t  have  a wife  about 
me  I must  treat  like  a servant  and  watch 
like  a traitor.” 

The  words  were  harsh,  but  the  agony  with 
which  they  were  spoken  distinguished  them 
from  vulgar  vituperation. 

They  overpowered  poor  Rosa;  she  had 
been  ailing  a little  some  time,  and  from  re- 
morse and  terror,  coupled  with  other  causes, 
nature  gave  way.  Her  lips  turned  white, 
she  gasped  inarticulately,  and,  with  a little 
piteous  moan,  tottered,  and  swooned  dead 
away. 

He  was  walking  wildly  about,  ready  to 
tear  his  hair,  when  she  tottered;  he  saw 
her  just  in  time  to  save  her,  and  laid  her 
gently  on  the  floor,  and  kneeled  over  her. 

Away  went  anger  and  every  other  feeling 
but  love  and  pity  fo*  the  poor  weak  creature 
that,  with  all  her  faults,  was  so  lovable  and 
so  loved.  He  applied  no  remedies  at  first ; 
he  knew  they  were  useless  and  unnecessary ; 
he  laid  her  head  quite  low,  and  opened  door 
and  window,  and  loosened  all  her  dress,  sigh- 
ing deeply  all  the  time  at  her  condition. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  suddenly  a 
strange  cry  broke  from  him ; a cry  of  hor- 
ror, remorse,  joy,  tenderness,  all  combined ; 
a cry  compared  with  which  language  is  in- 
articulate. His  swift  and  practical  eye  had 
made,  a discovery. 

He  kneeled  over  her,  with  his  eyes  dilat- 
ing and  his  hands  clasped — a picture  of  love 
and  tender  remorse. 

She  stirred. 

Then  he  made  haste  and  applied  his  rem- 
edies, and  brought  her  slowly  back  to  life : 
he  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  in  his  arms 
quite  away  from  the  bills  and  things,  that 
when  she  came  to  she  might  see  nothing  to 
revive  her  distress.  He  carried  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  kneeled  down  and  rock- 
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ed  her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  again 
and  again  gently  to  his  heart,  and  cried 
over  her.  “Oh,  my  dove,  my  dove!  the 
tender  creature  God  gave  me  to  love  and 
cherish,  and  have  I used  it  harshly?  If  I 
had  only  known ! if  I had  only  known  !” 

While  he  was  thus  bemoaning  her,  and 
blaming  himself,  and  crying  over  her  like 
the  rain — he,  whom  she  had  never  seen  shed 
a tear  before  in  all  his  troubles — she  was 
coming  to  entirely,  and  her  quick  ears 
caught  his  words,  and  she  opened  her  lovely 
eyes  on  him. 

“I  forgive  you,  dear,”  she  said,  feebly. 
“But  I hope  you  will  be  a kinder  fa- 
ther THAN  A HUSBAND.” 

These  quiet  words,  spoken  with  rare  grav- 
ity and  softness,  went  through  the  great 
heart  like  a knife. 

He  gave  a sort  of  shiver,  but  said  not  a 
word. 

But  that  night  he  made  a solemn  vow  to 
God  that  no  harsh  word  from  his  lips  should 
ever  again  strike  a being  so  weak,  so  loving, 
and  so  beyond  his  comprehension.  Why  look 
for  courage  and  candor  in  a creature  so  timid 
and  shy  she  could  not  even  tell  her  husband 
that  until,  with  her  subtle  sense,  she  saw  he 
had  discovered  it  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

To  be  a father ; to  have  an  image  of  his 
darling  Rosa,  and  a fruit  of  their  love  to 
live  and  work  for : this  gave  the  sore  heart 
a heavenly  glow,  and  elasticity  to  bear. 
Should  this  dear  object  be  bora  to  an  in- 
heritance of  debt,  of  poverty  ? Never. 

He  began  to  act  as  if  he  was  even  now  a 
father.  He  entreated  Rosa  not  to  trouble 
or  vex  herself;  he  would  look  into  their 
finances,  and  set  all  straight. 

He  paid  all  the  bibs,  and  put  by  a quarter’s 
rent  and  taxes.  Then  there  remained  of  his 
little  capital  just  £10. 

He  went  to  his  printers,  and  had  a thou- 
sand order-checks  printed.  These  forms  ran 
thus: 

“ Dr.  Staines,  of  13  Dear  Street,  Mayfair 
(blank  for  date),  orders  of  (blank  here  for 
tradesman  and  goods  ordered),  for  cash. 
Received  same  time  (blank  for  tradesman’s 
receipt).  Notice. — Dr.  Staines  disowns  all 
orders  not  printed  on  this  form,  and  paid 
for  at  date  of  order.” 

He  exhibited  these  forms,  and  warned  all 
the  trades-people  before  a witness  whom  he 
took  round  for  that  purpose. 

He  paid  off  Pearman  on  the  spot.  Pear- 
man  had  met  Clara,  dressed  like  a pauper, 
her  soldier  having  emptied  her  box  to  the 
very  dregs,  and  he  now  offered  to  stay.  But 
it  was  too  late. 

Staines  told  the  cook  Mrs.  Staines  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  must  not  be  troubled 


with  any  thing.  She  must  come  to  him  for 
all  orders. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  said  she.  But  she  no  sooner 
comprehended  the  check  system  fully  than 
she  gave  warning.  It  put  a stop  to  her 
wholesale  pilfering.  Her  cooks  had  made 
full  £100  out  of  Rosa  among  them  since  she 
began  to  keep  accounts. 

Under  the  male  housekeeper  every  article 
was  weighed  on  delivery,  and  this  soon  re- 
vealed that  the  butcher  and  the  fish-monger 
had  habitually  delivered  short  weight  from 
the  first,  besides  putting  down  the  same 
thing  twice.  The  things  were  sent  back 
that  moment,  with  a printed  form,  stating 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fraud. 

The  wafcher- woman,  who  had  been  pilfer- 
ing wholesale  so  long  as  Mrs.  Staines  and 
her  sloppy-headed  maids  counted  the  linen, 
and  then  forgot  it,  was  brought  up  with  a 
run,  by  triplicate  forms,  and  by  Staines 
counting  the  things  before  two  witnesses, 
and  compelling  the  washer-woman  to  count 
them  as  well,  and  verify  or  dispute  on  the 
spot.  The  laundress  gave  warning — a plain 
confession  that  stealing  had  been  part  of 
her  trade. 

He  kept  the  house  well  for  £3  a week, 
exclusive  of  coals,  candles,  and  wine.  His 
wife  had  had  £5,  and  whatever  she  asked 
for  dinner-parties,  yet  found  it  not  half 
enough  upon  her  method. 

He  kept  no  coachman.  If  he  visited  a 
patient,  a man  in  the  yard  drove  him  at  a 
shilling  per  hour. 

By  these  means,  and  by  working  like  a 
galley-slave,  he  dragged  his  expenditure 
down  almost  to  a level  with  his  income. 

Rosa  was  quite  content  at  first,  and  thought 
herself  lucky  to  escape  reproaches  on  such 
easy  terms. 

But  by-and-by  so  rigorous  a system  began 
to  gall  her.  One  day  she  fancied  a Bath 
bun ; sent  the  new  maid  to  the  pastry-cook’s. 
Pastry-cook  asked  to  see  the  doctor’s  order. 
Maid  could  not  show  it,  and  came  back  bun- 
less. 

Rosa  came  into  the  study  to  complain  to 
her  husband. 

“ A Bath  bun,”  said  Staines.  “ Why,  they 
are  colored  with  anatto,  to  save  an  egg,  and 
anatto  is  adulterated  with  chromates  that 
are  poison . Adulteration  upon  adulteration. 
I’ll  make  you  a real  Bath  bun.”  Off  coat, 
and  into  the  kitchen,  and  made  her  three, 
pure,  but  rather  heavy.  He  brought  them 
her  in  due  course.  She  declined  them  lan- 
guidly. She  was  off  the  notion,  as  they  say 
in  Scotland. 

“ If  I can’t  have  a thing  when  I want  it, 
I don’t  care  for  it  at  all.”  Such  was  the 
principle  she  laid  down  for  his  future  guid- 
ance. 

He  sighed,  and  went  back  to  his  work; 
she  cleared  the  plate. 

One  day,  when  she  asked  for  the  carriage, 
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he  told  her  the  time  was  now  come  for  her 
to  leave  off  carriage  exercise.  She  most 
walk  with  him  every  day,  instead. 

“ But  I don’t  like  walking.” 

“ I am  sorry  for  that.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  you,  and  by-and-by  your  life  may  depend 
on  it.” 

Quietly,  but  inexorably,  he  dragged  her 
out  walking  every  day. 

In  one  of  these  walks  she  stopped  at  a 
shop  window,  and  fell  in  love  with  some 
baby’s  things.  “Oh!  I must  have  that,” 
said  she.  “ I must.  I shall  die  if  I don’t ; 
you’ll  see,  now.” 

“You  shall,”  said  he,  “when  I can  pay 
for  it,”  and  drew  her  away. 

The  tears  of  disappointment  Btood  in  her 
eyes,  and  his  heart  yearned  over  her.  But 
he  kept  his  head. 

He  changed  the  dinner- hour  to  six,  and 
used  to  go  out  directly  afterward. 

She  began  to  complain  of  his  leaving  her 
^alone  like  that. 

“Well,  but  wait  a bit,”  said  he;  “sup- 
pose I am  making  a little  money  by  it,  to 
buy  you  something  you  have  set  your  heart 
on,  poor  darling !” 

In  a very  few  days  after  this,  he  brought 
her  a little  box  with  a slit  in  it.  He  shook 
it,  and  money  rattled;  then  he  unlocked 
it,  and  poured  out  a little  pile  of  silver. 
u There,”  said  he,  “ put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
come  and  buy  those  things.” 

She  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  on  the  way 
she  asked  how  it  came  to  be  all  in  silver. 

“ That  is  a puzzler,”  said  he,  “ isn’t  it  f” 

“ And  how  did  you  make  it,  dear ; by  writ- 
ing 1” 

“No.”  % 

“ By  fees  from  poor  people  f” 

“ What,  undersell  my  brethren ! Hang  it, 
no ! My  dear,  I made  it  honestly,  and  some 
day  I will  tell  you  how  I made  it ; at  pres- 
ent, all  I will  tell  you  is  this : I saw  my  dar- 
ling longing  for  something  she  had  a right 
to  long  for;  I saw  the  tears  in  her  sweet 
eyes,  and — oh,  come  along,  do.  I am  wretch- 
ed till  I see  you  with  the  things  in  your 
hand.” 

They  went  to  the  shop ; and  Staines  sat 
and  watched  Eosa  buying  baby  clothes. 
Oh,  it  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  this  modest 
young  creature,  little  more  than  a child  her- 
self, anticipating  maternity,  but  blushing 
every  now  and  then,  and  looking  askant  at 
her  lord  and  master.  How  his  very  bowels 
yearned  over  her ! 

And,  when  they  got  home,  she  spread  the 
things  on  the  table,  and  they  sat  hand  in 
hand,  and  looked  at  them,  and  she  leaned 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  went  quietly 
to  sleep  there. 

And  yet,  as  time  rolled  on,  she  became  ir- 
ritable at  times  and  impatient,  and  wanted 
all  manner  of  things  she  could  not  have, 
and  made  him  unhappy. 


Then  he  was  out  from  six  o’clock  till  one, 
and  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  be  jealous. 
So  many  hours  to  spend  away  from  her! 
Now  that  she  wanted  all  his  comfort. 

Presently  Ellen,  the  new  maid,  got  gossip- 
ing in  the  yard,  and  a groom  told  her  her 
master  had  a sweetheart  on  the  sly,  he 
thought;  for  he  drove  the  brougham  out 
every  evening  himself;  “and,”  said  the 
man,  “ he  wears  a mustache  at  night.” 

Ellen  ran  in,  brimful  of  this,  and  told  the 
cook ; the  cook  told  the  washer-woman ; the 
washer-woman  told  a dozen  families,  till 
about  two  hundred  people  knew  it. 

At  last  it  came  to  Mrs.  Staines  in  a round- 
about way,  at  the  very  moment  when  she 
was  complaining  to  Lady  Cicely  Treheme 
of  her  hard  lot.  She  had  been  telling  her 
she  was  nothing  more  than  a lay  figure  in 
the  house. 

“My  husband  is  housekeeper  now,  and 
cook  and  all,  and  makes  me  delicious  dishes, 
I can  tell  you ; auch  curries ! I couldn’t  keep 
the  house  with  five  pounds  a week,  so  now 
he  does  it  with  three : and  I never  get  the 
carriage,  because  walking  is  best  for  me; 
and  he  takes  it  out  every  night  to  make 
money.  I don’t  understand  it.” 

Lady  Cicely  suggested  that  perhaps  Dr. 
Staines  thought  it  best  for  her  to  be  relieved 
of  all  worry,  and  so  undertook  the  house- 
keeping. 

“ No,  no,  no,”  said  Rosa ; “ I used  to  pay 
them  all  a part  of  their  bills,  and  then  a lit- 
tle more,  and  so  I kept  getting  deeper ; and 
I was  ashamed  to  tell  Christie,  so  that  he 
calls  deceit ; and  oh,  he  spoke  to  me  so  cru- 
elly once ! But  he  was  very  sorry  afterward, 
poor  dear!  Why  are  girls  brought  up  so 
silly t all  piano,  and  no  sense;  and  why 
are  men  sillier  still  to  go  and  marry  such 
silly  things!  A wife!  I am  not  so  much 
as  a servant.  Oh,  I am  finely  humiliated, 
and,”  with  a sudden  hearty  naivete  all  her 
own,  “ it  serves  me  just  right.” 

WTiile  Lady  Cicely  was  puzzling  this  out, 
in  came  a letter.  Rosa  opened  it,  read  it, 
and  gave  a cry  like  a wounded  deer. 

“ Oh !”  she  cried,  “ I am  a miserable  wom- 
an. What  will  become  of  me  f” 

The  letter  informed  her  bluntly  that  her 
husband  drove  his  brougham  out  every  night 
to  pursue  a criminal  amour. 

While  Rosa  was  wringing  her  hands  in 
real  anguish  of  heart,  Lady  Cicely  read  the 
letter  carefully. 

“ I don’t  believe  this,”  said  she,  quietly. 

“ Not  true ! Why,  who  would  be  so  wick- 
ed as  to  stab  a poor,  inoffensive  wretch  liko 
me  if  it  wasn’t  true  ?” 

“ The  first  ugly  woman  would,  in  a minute. 
Don’t  you  see  the  writer  can’t  tell  you  where 
he  goes  ? D wives  his  bwougham  out ! That 
is  all  your  infaumant  knows.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  friend,  bless  you!  What 
have  I been  complaining  to  you  about  1 All 
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is  light,  except  to  lose  his  love.  What  shall 
I do  t I will  never  tell  him.  I will  never 
affront  him  by  saying  I suspected  him.” 

“ Wosa,  if  you  do  that,  you  will  always 
have  a serpent  gnawing  you.  No ; you  must 
put  the  letter  quietly  into  his  hand,  and  say, 

‘ Is  there  any  twuth  in  that  V ” 

“ Oh,  I could  not.  I haven’t  the  courage. 
If  I do  that,  I shall  know  by  his  face  is  there 
any  truth  in  it.” 

“Well,  and  you  must  know  the  twuth. 
You  shall  know  it.  I want  to  know  it  too ; 
for,  if  he  does  not  love  you  twuly,  I will 
nevaa  twust  myself  to  any  thing  so  deceit- 
ful as  a man.” 

Rosa,  at  last,  consented  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. 

After  dinner  she  put  the  letter  into  Chris- 
topher’s hand,  and  asked  him  quietly  was 
there  any  truth  in  that:  then  her  hands 
trembled,  and  her  eyes  drank  him. 

Christopher  read  it,  and  frowned;  then  he 
looked  up,  and  said,  “ No,  not  a word.  What 
scoundrels  there  are  in  the  world!  To  go 
and  tell  you  that,  now!  Why,  you  little 
goose,  have  you  been  silly  enough  to  be- 
lieve it  ?” 

“ No,”  said  she,  irresolutely.  “ But  do  you 
drive  the  brougham  out  every  night  f ” 

“ Except  Sunday.” 

“Where!” 

“ My  dear  wife,  I never  loved  you  as  I love 
you  now,  and  if  it  was  not  for  you  I should 
not  drive  the  brougham  out  of  nights.  That 
is  all  I shall  tell  you  at  present ; but  some 
day  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

He  took  such  a calm  high  hand  with  her 
about  it,  that  she  submitted  to  leave  it 
there;  but  from  this  moment  the  serpent 
doubt  nibbled  her. 

It  had  one  curious  effect,  though.  She 
left  off  complaining  of  trifles. 

Now,  it  happened  one  night  that  Lady 
Cicely  Treheme  and  a friend  were  at  a con- 
cert in  Hanover  Square.  The  other  lady 
felt  rather  faint,  and  Lady  Cicely  offered  to 
take  her  home.  The  carriages  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  Miss  Macnamara  said  to  walk  a 
few  steps  would  do  her  good.  A smart  cab- 
man saw  them  from  a distance,  and  drove 
up,  and,  touching  his  hat,  said,  “Cab,  la- 
dies f” 

It  seemed  a very  superior  cab,  and  Miss 
Macnamara  said  “ Yes”  directly. 

The  cabman  bustled  down  and  opened  the 
door;  Miss  Macnamara  got  in  first,  then 
Lady  Cicely ; her  eye  fell  on  the  cabman’s 
face,  which  was  lighted  full  by  a street  lamp, 
and  it  was  Christopher  Staines ! 

He  started  and  winced,  but  the  woman  of 
the  world  never  moved  a muscle. 

“Where  tot”  said  Staines,  averting  his 
head. 

She  told  him  where,  and  when  they  got 
out,  said,  “ I’ll  send  it  you  by  the  servant.” 

A flunky  soon  after  appeared  with  half 


a crown,  and  the  amateur  coachman  drove 
away.  He  said  to  himself,  “ Come,  my  mus- 
tache is  a better  disguise  than  I thought.” 

Next  day,  and  the  day  after,  he  asked 
Rosa,  with  affected  carelessness,  had  she 
heard  any  thing  of  Lady  Cicely. 

“No,  dear;  but  I dare  say  she  will  call 
this  afternoon : it  is  her  day.” 

She  did  call  at  last,  and,  after  a few  words 
with  Rosa,  became  a little  restless,  and  asked 
if  she  might  consult  Dr.  Staines. 

“ Certainly,  dear ; come  to  his  studio.” 

“ No ; might  I see  him  here  f” 

“ Certainly.”  She  rang  the  bell,  and  told 
the  servant  to  ask  Dr.  Staines  if  he  would  be 
kind  enough  to  step  into  the  drawing-room. 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  and  bowed  to  Lady 
Cicely,  and  eyed  her  a little  uncomfortably. 

She  began,  however,  in  a way  that  put 
him  quite  at  his  ease.  “ You  remember  the 
advice  yon  gave  us  about  my  little  cousin 
Tadcastah.” 

“ Perfectly ; his  life  is  very  precarious ; he 
is  bilious,  consumptive,  and,  if  not  watched, 
will  be  epileptical ; and  he  has  a fond,  weak 
mother,  who  will  let  him  kill  himself.” 

“ Exactly : and  you  wecommended  a sea- 
voyage,  with  a medical  attendant  to  watch 
his  diet,  and  contwol  his  habits.  Well,  she 
took  other  advice,  and  the  youth  is  worse ; 
so  now  she  is  fwightened,  and  a month  ago 
she  asked  me  topwopose  to  you  to  sail  about 
with  Tadcastah ; and  she  offered  me  a thou- 
sand pounds  a year.  I put  on  my  stiff  look, 
and  said,  1 Countess,  with  every  desiah  to 
oblige  you,  I must  decline  to  cawwy  that 
offah  to  a man  of  genius,  learning,  and  wep- 
utation,  who  has  the  ball  at  his  feet  in 
London.*’  ” % 

“ Lord  forgive  you,  Lady  Cicely.” 

“ Lord  bless  her,  for  standing  up  for  my 
Christie.” 

Lady  Cicely  continued : “ NoW,  this  good 
lady,  you  must  know,  is  not  exactly  one  of 
us ; the  late  earl  mawwied  into  cotton,  or 
wool,  or  something.  So  she  said,  ‘ Name 
your  price  for  him.’  I shwugged  my  shoul- 
ders, smiled  affably,  and  as  affectedly  as  you 
like,  and  changed  the  subject.  But  since 
then  things  have  happened.  I am  afwaid 
it  is  my  duty  to  make  you  the  judge  wheth- 
er you  choose  to  sail  about  with  that  little 
cub — Rosa,  I can  beat  about  the  bush  no 
longer.  Is  it  a fit  thing  that  a man  of 
genius,  at  whose  feet  we  ought  all  to  be 
sitting  with  reverence,  should  drive  a cab 
in  the  public  streets!  Yes,  Rosa  Staines, 
your  husband  drives  his  brougham  out  at 
night,  not  to  visit  any  other  lady,  as  that 
anonymous  wretch  told  you,  but  to  make  a 
few  miserable  shillings  for  you.” 

“Oh,  Christie!” 

“ It  is  no  use,  Dr.  Staines ; I must  and 
will  tell  her.  My  dear,  he  drove  me  three 
nights  ago.  He  had  a cabman’s  badge  on 
his  poor  arm.  If  you  knew  what  I suffered 
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in  those  five  minutes!  Indeed  it  seems  crnel 
to  speak  of  it — but  I could  not  keep  it  from 
Rosa,  and  the  reason  I muster  courage  to  say 
it  before  you,  Sir,  is  because  I know  she  has 
other  friends  who  keep  you  out  of  their  con- 
sultations ; and,  after  all,  it  is  the  world  that 
ought  to  blush,  and  not  you.7' 

Her  ladyship’s  kindly  bosom  heaved,  and 
she  wanted  to  cry  ; so  she  took  her  hand- 
kerchief out  of  her  pocket  without  the  least 
hurry,  and  pressed  it  delicately  to  her  eyes, 
and  did  cry  quietly,  but  without  any  dis- 
guise, like  a brave  lady,  who  neither  cried 
nor  did  any  thing  else  she  was  ashamed  to 
be  seen  at. 

As  for  Rosa,  she  sat  sobbing  round  Chris- 
topher’s neck,  and  kissed  him  with  all  her 
soul. 

“ Dear  me !”  said  Christopher.  “ You  are 
both  very  kind.  But,  begging  your  pardon, 
it  is  much  ado  about  nothing.77 

Lady  Cicely  took  no  notice  of  that  obser- 
vation. “ So,  Rosa  dear,”  said  she,  “ I think 
you  are  the  person  to  decide  whether  he  had 
not  better  sail  about  with  that  little  cub, 
than — Oh !” 

“ I will  settle  that,”  said  Staines.  “I  have 
one  beloved  creature  to  provide  for.  I may 
have  another.  I must  make  money.  Turn- 
ing a brougham  into  a cab,  whatever  you 
may  think,  is  an  honest  way  of  making  it, 
and  I am  not  the  first  doctor  who  has  coined 
his  brougham  at  night.  But,  if  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  be  made  by  sailing 
with  Lord  Tadcaster,  of  course  I should  pre- 
fer that  to  cab-driving,  for  I have  never 
made  above  twelve  shillings  a night.” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  she  shall  give  you  fifteen 
hundred  a year.” 

“ Then  I jump  at  it.” 

“What!  and  leave  me  /” 

“Yes,  love:  leave  you — for  your  good; 
and  only  for  a time.  Lady  Cicely,  it  is  a 
noble  offer.  My  darling  Rosa  will  have 
every  comfort — ay,  every  luxury,  till  I come 
home,  and  then  we  will  start  afresh,  with  a 
good  balance,  and  with  more  experience 
than  we  did  at  first.” 

Lady  Cicely  gazed  on  him  with  wonder. 
She  said,  “ Oh,  what  stout  hearts  men  have ! 
No,  no  ; don’t  let  him  go.  See,  he  is  acting. 
His  great  heart  is  torn  with  agony.  I will 
have  no  hand  in  parting  man  and  wife — no, 
not  for  a day.”  And  she  hurried  away  in 
rare  agitation. 

Rosa  fell  on  her  knees,  and  asked  Christo- 
pher’s pardon  for  having  been  jealous ; and 
that  day  she  was  a flood  of  divine  tender- 
ness. She  repaid  him  richly  for  driving  the 
cab.  But  she  was  unnaturally  cool  about 
Lady  Cicely  ; and  the  exquisite  reason  soon 
came  out.  “Oh  yes!  She  is  very  good, 
very  kind ; but  it  is  not  for  me  now ! No  l 
you  shall  not  sail  about  with  her  cub  of  a 
cousin,  and  leave  me  at  such  a time.” 


Christopher  groaned. 

“Christie,  you  shall  not  see  that  lady 
again.  She  came  here  to  part  us.  She  is  in 
love  with  you.  I was  blind  not  to  see  it  be- 
fore.” 

Next  day,  as  Lady  Cicely  sat  alone  in  the 
morning-room  thinking  over  this  very  scene, 
a footman  brought  in  a card  and  a note. 
“Dr.  Staines  begs  particularly  to  see. Lady 
Cicely  Treherne.” 

The  lady’s  pale  cheek  colored ; she  stood 
irresolute  a single  moment.  “ I will  see  Dr. 
Staines,”  said  she. 

Dr.  Staines  came  in,  looking  pale  and 
worn ; he  had  not  slept  a wink  since  she 
saw  him  last. 

She  looked  at  him  full,  and  divined  this 
at  a glance.  She  motioned  him -to  a seat, 
and  sat  down  herself,  with  her  white  hand 
pressing  her  forehead,  and  her  head  turned 
a little  away  from  him. 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  EDITORS.* 

WHAT  is  more  entertaining  than  an  old 
newspaper  f Yesterday’s  is  stale  and 
dull ; but  to  take  up  one  that  was  printed  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  scan  its  dingy  col- 
umns, its  news,  its  gossip,  and  still  more  its 
advertisements,  is  like  receiving  direct  com- 
munication from  another  world.  Such  a 
paper  lies  before  me  at  this  moment.  It  is 
a copy  of  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  printed  by 
Isaac  Collins,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1779.  The  contrast  it  presents 
with  the  Times , Herald , and  Tribune  of  this 
morning  represents  the  growth  of  more  than 
a century.  It  is  yellow  aud  dingy  with  age, 
of  insignificant  proportions,  printed  on  coarse 
paper  in  large  but  not  inelegant  type.  Al- 
though published  in  stirring  times,  it  con- 
tains but  little  news,  and  that  is  packed 
away  in  odd  corners,  without  any  of  the 
headings  or  display  now  in  vogue  to  call  at- 
tention to  important  intelligence.  The  whole 
of  the  first  page  is  taken  up  with  a com- 
municatioi9in  defense  of  Continental  cur- 
rency against  the  attacks  of  some  sordid  in- 
dividual who  preferred  “ hard  money”  to  the 
greenbacks  of  the  period.  It  is  very  spicily 
written,  and  shows  that  newspaper  vituper- 
ation is  not  altogether  a vice  of  modern 
growth.  The  writer  accuses  his  antagonist 
of  being  a “ British  spy” — the  old  story  of 
“ British  gold !” — calls  him  “ an  awkward 
braggadocio”  who  has  “the  effrontery  to 
talk  big  of  his  birth,  education,  figure,  and 
breeding,”  whereas  “ this  Hard  - Money , 
amidst  all  his  straining  at  high  figure  to 
cover  real  fact,  and  pretending  to  derive 
his  genealogy  from  the  sunbeams,  is  well 
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known  to  be  descended  of  as  low,  obscure, 
mongrel,  and  motley  a mixture  as  any  to  be 
met  with.  The  old  man  of  the  family  is  a 
mulatto;  the  mother  an  Indian,”  etc.,  etc. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  “ Hard-Money’s”  feel- 
ings on  taking  up  this  number  of  the  Gazette. 
We  have  no  copy  of  the  paper  containing 
his  reply ; but  who  can  doubt  that  it  was 
pitched  in  the  same  lofty  strain  of  scorn  in 
which  editors,  Congressmen,  and  belligerent 
correspondents  of  our  own  day  are  accus- 
tomed to  “ hurl  back”  injurious  accusations  T 

Turning  to  the  other  pages,  we  find  the 
latest  news  from  London  to  be  under  date 
of  December  9.  Among  the  items  is  one  to 
the  effect  that  12,000  British  troops  are  to  be 
sent  to  New  York  in  the  spring.  Another 
announces  that  “ all  the  bishops  but  four,  to 
their  immortal  honor,  declined  voting  for  that 
diabolical  engine  of  cruelty,  the  American 
proclamation,  and  avoided  countenancing 
the  vindictive  shedding  of  Christian  blood.” 
We  also  learn  that  “ the  vacancies  in  the  Hes- 
sian troops  alone,  now  at  New  York,  it  is 
said,  require  upward  of  4000  to  fill  them 
up.”  A correspondent  “ from  camp  at  Faz- 
zel’s  place  in  Georgia,”  under  date  of  January 
27,  gives  a spirited  account  of  the  repulse  of  a 
British  attack  upon  the  camp.  A “ personal” 
states  that  “ Major-General  Arnold  hath  ob- 
tained leave  to  retire  a while  from  the  duties 
of  his  station  to  take  charge  of  his  domestic 
affairs.”  A letter  “from  one  of  our  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Paris,  dated  October  18, 
1778,”  gives  the  important  information  that 
“ the  embassador  of  the  King  of  Naples  has 
declared  to  us  in  form  that  his  master  has 
directed  his  ports  to  be  open  to  all  vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  the 
Dutch  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  ac- 
knowledge our  independence.” 

Some  of  the  advertisements  are  very  curi- 
ous. Here  is  an  amusing  sample : 

“ Was  found  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Monmontb,  the 
28  of  July,  1T78,  by  one  of  the  company  of  militia 
under  Capt  Parker,  of  Col.  Frelinghuysen's  battalion, 
and  put  into  Capt  Parker’s  baggage  waggon,  a good 
shirt,  marked  I.  L.,  and  a pair  of  trows^s  or  drawers, 
inclosed  in  a knapsack.  Whoever  gives  the  further 
particulars  and  proves  property  shall  have  them  by 
applying  to  me  at  Baskinridge.  Henry  Dalglis.  ” 

Shirts  and  trowsers  were  evidently  scarce 
and  precious  in  those  days ; and  the  honesty 
of  Mr.  Henry  Dalglis  in  advertising  them, 
at  an  expense  of  two  dollars  (that  being  the 
rate  for  “ advertisements  of  moderate  length” 
in  the  Gazette),  deserves  to  be  put  on  perma- 
nent record.  The  incident  will  remind  our 
readors  of  the  reckless  manner  wTith  which 
the  “boys  in  blue”  threw  away  shirts,  blank- 
ets, overcoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  rebellion. 

Several  other  advertisements  carry  us 
back  to  a phase  of  society  which  has  long 
passed  away  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
from  which  the  whole  Union  is  now  happily 


free.  Mr.  Samuel  Henry,  of  Trenton,  offers 
twenty  dollars  reward  for  the  return  of  “ a 
negro  man  named  Tom,”  who  is  described  as 
“ a well-set  fellow,  about  5 feet  8 or  9 inches 
high.”  Tom  did  not  leave  his  master’s  house 
empty-handed : he  had  on  “ a short  bear- 
skin coat,  white  vest,  buckskin  breeches, 
and  a round  hat ; he  likewise  took  with  him 
a brown  coat  lined  with  brown  shalloon,  one 
striped  Damascus  vest,  and  sundry  other 
clothes.”  A postscript  te  the  advertisement 
states  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
“ the  York  road,”  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting “ to  the  enemy.”  Most  of  the  adver- 
tisers of  goods,  lands,  etc.,  state  that  the 
Continental  “emissions  [of  paper  money] 
of  May  20,  1777,  and  April  11,  1778,  will  be 
received  in  payment.” 

No  history  could  give  so  graphic  and  liv- 
ing a picture  of  the  time  as  this  dingy, 
insignificant  sheet  affords.  It  is  the  time 
itself.  And  if  a newspaper  not  quite  a hun- 
dred years  old  is  so  precious  a memorial  of 
manners,  customs,  and  events,  what  would 
we  give  if  we  could  have  as  faithful  a record 
of  the  olden  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? An 
eminent  scholar  has  said  that  a copy  of  the 
Athens  Times  (had  such  a paper  ever  existed) 
of  the  days  of  Pericles  would  outweigh  in 
historical  value  all  the  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  most  learned  of  antiquari- 
ans. The  old  Romans  had  something  of  the 
kind,  but  no  copies  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated 
by  ages  many  of  the  most  important  inven- 
tions of  the  European  nations,  claim  also  to 
have  been  the  first  to  establish  a newspaper ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  files  of  the  Pekin 
Gazette , preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at 
the  celestial  capital,  run  back  in  unbroken 
succession  three  or  four  thousand  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  rather  extravagant  assertions 
of  Chinese  historians,  it  may  be  that  they 
contain  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable, 
which  the  researches  of  scholars  may  some' 
day  bring  to  light  for  the  benefit  of  outside 
barbarians. 

The  first  journalists  of  Europe  undoubt- 
edly made  their  <Mbut  in  Rome.  The  Acta 
Diuma , in  manuscript,  were  the  prototype, 
on  a small  scale,  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
present  day.  They  recorded  remarkable 
events,  gave  reports  of  fires,  executions,  and 
public  debates ; the  Roman  Tribune  had  its 
House,  and  its  Winter,  and  its  Wilkins  to 
criticise  public  plays,  and  its  Jenkins  to  de- 
scribe the  fites  of  that  happy  period.  In 
later  times,  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
news  was  distributed  by  news-letters  and 
news  circulars,  written  in  Venice,  Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg,  Amsterdam,  Cologne,  Frank- 
fort, Leipsic,  Paris,  London,  and  Boston,  as 
it  had  previously  been  done  in  Rome,  by  paid 
letter- writers  in  those  news  centres,  and  sent 
to  their  principals  in  other  places — not  un- 
like the  correspondence  from  London,  or 
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Canton,  or  Washington,  at  the  present  time, 
by  the  bankers,  merchants,  and  editors  of 
Boston,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  Cincin- 
nati. There  is  evidence  of  their  being  cir- 
culated in  Venice  in  1536,  a century  after 
Roster  introduced  his  rude  style. of  type 
and  ink.  There  are  thirty  volumes  of  these 
news-letters  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
Library  in  Florence,  and  some,  we  believe, 
are  filed  away  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
news  circulars  of  Augsburg  were  started  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  appeared  the  Ordinari  Zeittunger  and 
the  Extraordinari  Zeittunger . There  is  a col- 
lection of  these  journals  from  1568  to  1604 
in  the  Vienna  Library.  They  were  issued 
by  the  mercantile  house  of  the  Messrs.  Fug- 
ger,  who  had  agents  scattered  every  where 
— merchants  and  traders  well  posted  on  the 
current  events  of  the  day.  Nine  of  John 
Campbell’s  news-letters,  written  in  Boston 
in  1703,  the  year  before  he  resorted  to  the 
printing-press,  have  lately  been  added  to 
the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society.  These  news-letters  were,  of 
course,  the  pioneers  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  world.  . 

Authorities  have  differed  widely  as  to  the 
nation  and  city  entitled  to  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing started  the  first  printed  newspaper. 
For  many  years  it  was  supposed  that  the 
credit  belonged  to  England.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  British  Museum  had  a copy  of  the 
earliest  paper  in  its  collection.  It  was  called 
the  English  Mercuric,  and  printed  July  23, 
1588 ; but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  copy, 
like  specimens  of  rare  old  coins,  was  spuri- 
ous, and  gotten  up  for  sale.  Watts,  the  bib- 
liographer of  the  Museum,  who  saw,  on  ex- 
amination, that  the  type  and  paper  were  of 
modern  origin,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  exposed  the  forgery.  It 
was  an  ingenious  fabrication,  pretending  to 
give  the  news  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  English  Channel  by 
Drake  and  Howard  a day  or  two  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  sheet.  There  were  seven 
numbers  of  this  spurious  Mercuric  produced 
— four  in  manuscript,  and  three  in  print. 

Venice  has  also  claimed  the  honor  of  lead- 
ing the  way  in  giving  newspapers  to  the 
world.  The  Gazzetta , thus  named  because 
it  sold  for  a small  piece  of  money  called 
gazzetta,  it  is  asserted,  was  printed  there  in 
1570,  and  it  is  pretended  that  copies  of  this 
paper  of  that  date  are  in  one  or  two  collec- 
tions in  London.  But  late  discoveries  have 
apparently  established  the  claim  of  the  old 
German  city  of  Nuremberg  to  this  high 
honor.  A paper  called  the  Gazette,  according 
to  trustworthy  authorities,  was  printed  in 
that  city  as  early  as  1457,  five  years  after 
Peter  Schoffer  cast  the  first  metal  type  in 
matrices.  Nuremberg,  with  the  first  paper 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  also  claims  the 
honor  of  the  first  paper  in  the  sixteenth 


century.  There  is  an  anciently  printed 
sheet  in  the  Libri  collection  which  ante- 
dates all  others  except  the  sheet  of  1457  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Cologne.  It  is  called  the 
Neue  Zeitung  aus  Hispanien  und  Italien , and 
bears  the  date  of  February,  1534.  The 
British  Museum,  it  is  said,  has  a duplicate 
of  this  sheet. 

Thus  to  Germany  belongs  the  honor  not 
only  of  the  first  printers  and  the  first  print- 
ing, but  also  of  the  first  printed  newspaper. 

It  has  also  another  claim  to  distinction.  In 
1615  Egenolf  Eurmel  started  Die  Frankfurter 
Oherpo8tamts  Zeitung , the  first  daily  paper  in 
the  world.  This  journal  is  still  published ; 
and  the  city  of  Frankfort  is  to  erect  a mon- 
ument in  honor  of  its  founder  and  editor  as 
the  father  of  newspapers. 

The  fifth  newspaper  in  the  world  appeared 
in  England  in  1622,  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  First,  and  shortly  after 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  unsuccessful  voyage  to 
America.  It  was  published  by  Nicholas 
Bourne  and  Thomas  Archer.  The  earliest 
sheet  known  of  this  paper  is  dated  May  23, 
1622.  It  was  entitled  the  Weekley  Netces. 
Although  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Butters 
does  not  appear  till  September  28,  he  is  called 
the  father  of  the  English  press  because  of 
his  earlier  efforts  in  this  profession.  Nicholas 
Bourne,  Thomas  Archer,  Nathaniel  Newbury, 
William  Sheffard,  Bartholomew  Downes,  and 
Edward  Alide  were  associates  of  Butters. 
They  met  with  indifferent  sucoess.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  the  Staple  of  News,  ridiculed 
these  half-fledged  newspaper  men.  So  did 
Fletcher  and  Shirley.  The  playwrights  were 
then  the  censors  of  the  public,  and  news- 
papers were  considered  enterprising  to  ob- 
tain the  earliest  copies  of  play-bills.  Oth- 
er wits  made  fun  of  the  Newes.  But  since 
that  period  the  journalists  have  changed 
places  with  the  playwrights,  and  have  be- 
come not  only  the  critics  and  the  arbiters 
on  the  stage,  but  in  the  cars,  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  in  the  drawing-room,  in  Presidential 
conventions,  in  cabinet  councils — indeed, 
every  where.  In  spite  of  the  wits,  the 
Newes  lived  longer  than  many  papers  of 
more  modern  date. 

It  was  in  the  capacity  of  a news-carrier, 
his  original  profession,  as  a hired  letter- 
writer  in  the  pay  of  a few  country  gentle- 
men to  gather  the  news  in  London  and  send 
a weekly  written  sheet  of  his  intelligence 
and  gossip  to  his  employers,  that  Nathaniel 
Butters  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  En- 
glish newspaper.  He  had  printed  news 
pamphlets  now  and  then  as  far  back  as 
1611,  and  on  the  9th  of  October,  1621,  he 
published,  on  a half  sheet,  one  or  two  num- 
bers of  the  Courant,  or  Weekley  Newes  from 
Forain  Partes . It  seems  that  he  was  one  of  • 
the  originators  of  the  present  mode  of  selling 
papers  in  the  streets.  “Mercury  women” 
and  “hawkers,”  the  news-vendors  of  his 
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day,  were  introduced  by  him.  We  now 
have  newsboys,  although  many  of  the  news- 
vendors of  the  present  time  in  New  York 
and  other  cities  are  women  and  girls.  Wom- 
en keep  the  kiosques  in  Paris,  where  all  the 
papers  are  daily  sold,  and  these  women, 
some  of  whom  have  been  news-vendors  for 
thirty  years,  are  perfectly  au  courant  in  the 
political  upheavals  of  France  in  that  time. 

The  first  daily  newspaper  printed  in  En- 
glish appeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was  the  Daily  Courant , a morning  paper, 
and  issued  in  March,  1702.  It  was  not  till 
1777  that  the  first  daily  paper  appeared  in 
Paris.  It  was  the  Journal  de  Paris , ou  Posts 
au  Soir . Colletet  published  a paper  a cen- 
tury earlier,  named  the  Journal  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  in  which  daily  occurrences  were  re- 
corded— hence  the  name  of  journal ; but  the 
sheet,  we  think,  was  not  issued  oftener  than 
once  a week.  The  first  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  was  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1784. 
The  earliest  newspaper  in  Russia  was  issued 
in  1703.  It  was  printed  under  the  authority 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  not  only  took  an 
active  part  in  its  direction,  but  it  is  asserted 
that  he  corrected  many  of  the  proof-sheets ! 
It  was  named  the  St  Petersburg  Gazette.  The 
initial  paper  in  Spain  appeared  in  1704,  and 
was  called  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid . 

The  avant  courrieroi  American  newspapers 
was  printed  in  Boston  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1690,  by  Richard  Pierce,  for  Benja- 
min Harris.  It  was  called  Publick  Occur- 
rences, and  was  immediately  suppressed  by 
the  government.  In  chronological  order  it 
was  the  tenth  newspaper  of  the  world.  The 
first  permanent  American  newspaper  was 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  which  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  20th  of  April,  1704.  It  was 
not  like  its  predecessor  in  the  character  of 
its  contents.  It  gave  no  local  news.  Its 
whole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  keep  its  read- 
ers au  courant  with  the  affairs  of  Europe 
only.  In  this  way  it  escaped  local  censure 
and  persecution.  Another  paper,  called  the 
Gazette,  was  issued  in  Boston  in  1719.  The 
American  Mercury  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  same  year.  Then  James  Franklin 
started  the  New  England  Courant  in  1721, 
but,  after  some  persecution  from  the  au- 
thorities, it  passed  nominally  under  the 
management  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It 
ceased  to  exist  in  1727. 

The  first  newspaper  in  New  York  made  its 
appearance  in  1725.  It  was  called  the  New 
York  Gazette . “Gazette”  appears  to  have 
been  the  favorite  name  for  newspapers  in 
early  times.  A Gazette  came  out  in  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  in  1727.  Another  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  in  1731,  and  yet  an- 
* other,  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette,  in  Newport, 
in  1733.  The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Vir- 
ginia was  also  the  Gazette,  published  in  Wil- 
liamsburg in  1736.  Twenty  years  later,  in 


1756,  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette , still  in  ex- 
istence, was  published  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

The  order  in  which  the  “ initial  newspa- 
pers of  the  world”  made  their  appearance  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Hudson : 


yam*.  Timn.  Ytmr. 

1.  Gazette,  Nuremberg,  1451 

2.  Chronicle,  Cologne,  1499 

S.  Gazette,  Venice,  1570 

4.  Die  Frankfurter  Ober-) 

postamts  Zeitung,  / Frankfort, 

5.  Weekley  Newea,  London,  1®2S 

6.  Gazette  de  France,  Paris,  1531 

7.  Postosch  InrikeeTid-j  8wedeIlf  1M4 

8.  Mcrcuriue  Politicos,  Leith,  Scotland,  1563 

9.  Courant,  Haarlem,  Holland,  1556 

10.  Publick  Occurrences,  Boston,  1590 

11.  Pne’s  Occurrences,  Dublin,  Ireland,  1T00 

12.  Gazette,  St  Petersburg, Kussia,1703 

13.  News-Letter,  Boston,  1704 

14.  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  Madrid,  Spain,  1704 

15.  Mercury,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1710 

16.  Gazette,  New  York,  1725 

17.  Gazette,  Annapolis,  Md.,  172T 

18.  Gazette,  Charleston,  A C.f  1731 

19.  Gazette,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1736 

20.  Gazette,  Calcutta,  1781 


These  twenty  journals  were  the  pioneer 
newspapers.  Although  nothing  but  dry 
chronicles  of  news,  bits  of  history,  and  gos- 
sip, without  any  pretension  to  system  or 
completeness,  these  forerunners  of  the  great 
journals  of  the  present  time  prepared  the 
way  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion  and 
the  popular  diffusion  of  intelligence.  Very 
little  attention  was  paid  in  early  days  to 
“ editorial  articles,”  communications,  or  ex- 
pression of  opinions.  News,  with  an  adver- 
tisement hero  and  there,  filled  the  short  col- 
umns in  the  small  half  sheets  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was 
in  the  next  epoch,  between  1755  and  1783, 
that  intellect  began  to  manifest  itself,  and. 
political  and  religious  liberty  receive  its 
great  impulse  from  the  public  press,  partic- 
ularly in  America,  where  the  colonial  news- 
papers exerted  a powerful  influence  on  pop- 
ular feeling  and  opinion,  and  materially  as- 
sisted in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of 
1776. 

The  story  of  the  first  American  newspaper, 
brief  as  was  its  life,  is  full  of  curious  interest. 
Seventy  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, a newspaper  was  issued  in  Boston.  It 
lived  one  day,  and  only  one  copy  is  known 
to  have  been  preserved.  That  copy  was  dis- 
covered by  the  historian  of  Salem,  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Felt,  in  the  Colonial  State-paper  Office,’ 
in  London,  while  engaged  in  researches  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  his  own  city.  This 
pioneer  of  American  journalism  was  pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  Harris  at  the  London 
Coffee-house,  Boston,  and  was  printed  for 
him  by  Richard  Pierce  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  of  September,  1690,  nearly  two  centu- 
ries after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
by  Columbus.  The  paper  was  printed  on 
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three  pages  of  a folded  sheet,  leaving  one 
page  blank,  with  two  columns  to  a page, 
and  each  page  about  eleven  inches  by  seven 
in  size.  Harris  proposed  to  issue  his  paper 
once  a month,  or  oftener  if  there  should  be  a 
“glut  of  occurrences.”  His  first  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  his  only  number,  contained  sev- 
eral columns  of  home  and  foreign  gossip, 
without  a word  of  editorial  comment.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  success  of  his  undertak- 
ing, he  printed  one  or  two  items  of  local  and 
military  news  which  set  the  official  busy- 
bodies  in  a ferment  of  indignation.  The 
legislative  authorities  solemnly  determined 
that  the  paper  came  out  contrary  to  law,  and 
that  it  contained  “ reflections  of  a very  high 
nature.”  To  prevent  Mr.  Harris  from  issuing 
a second  number,  they  forbade  “ any  thing 
in  print  without  license  first  obtained  from 
those  authorized  by  the  government  to  grant 
the  same.”  In  this  way  the  first  American 
newspaper  came  to  grief;  and  but  for  the 
accidental  preservation  of  a single  copy  in 
London  its  very  name  would  have  passed 
into  oblivion. 

Nearly  fourteen  years  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  Harris’s  newspaper,  John  Campbell, 
postmaster  of  Boston,  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  News-Letter.  Its  appear- 
ance created  a sensation  in  Boston.  The 
first  sheet  of  the  first  number  was  taken 
damp  from  the  press  by  Chief  Justice  Sew- 
all,  to  be  shown  to  President  Willard,  of 
Harvard  University,  as  a wonderful  curios- 
ity. So  completely  was  Harris’s  unfortunate 
enterprise  forgotten,  that  the  Neics-Letter  was 
greeted  as  the  pioneer  of  American  newspa- 
pers, and  historians  and  antiquarians  have 
hailed  John  Campbell  as  “ the  father  of  the 
American  press.”  Since  Mr.  Felt’s  interest- 
ing discovery,  we  suppose,  says  Mr.  Hudson, 
that  Harris  must  be  called  its  grandfather. 
The  Nexcs-Letter  was  printed  by  authority,  on 
a half  sheet,  foolscap  size,  with  two  columns 
to  a page.  The  first  number  contained  news 
taken  from  the  London  Flying  Post  from  De- 
cember 2 to  4,  1703,  and  from  the  London 
Gazette  from  December  16  to  20.  These  ex- 
tracts were  “ concerning  the  present  Danger 
of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Protestant  Relig- 
ion,” in  consequence  of  the  movements  and 
intrigues  and  “ talking  big”  of  the  friends 
of  “ the  pretended  King  James  VIII.”  This 
intelligence,  with  a short  speech  of  Queen 
Anne  to  Parliament  on  the  same  subject,  oc- 
cupied three-fourths  of  the  paper.  The  do- 
mestic news  filled  the  remainder  of  the  space. 
There  was  not  an  advertisement  in  the  paper. 

The  News-Letter  continued  under  Camp- 
bell’s management  upward  of  eighteen  years, 
and  during  this  time  went  through  many 
tribulations.  Though  without  a rival  on 
this  continent,  it  languished  for  want  of 
support,  and  the  proprietor  was  constantly 
appealing  to  his  patrons  to  pay  up  their 
subscriptions.  In  1719  Campbell  made  an 


effort  to  interest  the  public  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  paper;  it  was  impossible,  he 
said,  “ with  half  a sheet  a week  to  carry  on 
all  the  public  news  of  Europe,”  and  he  was 
then,  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  ade- 
quate facilities,  thirteen  months  behind  the 
news  of  the  old  world!  He  proposed  to 
catch  up  by  publishing  every  other  week  a 
full  sheet.  The  plan  of  skipping  the  inter- 
vening months  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him.  The  first  effort  at  reporting  in  this 
country  was  made  for  the  News-Letter  shortly 
after  it  was  established.  8ix  pirates  were 
executed  on  Charles  River  on  Friday,  June 
30,  1704.  The  description  of  the  scene,  in- 
cluding the  “exhortations  to  the  malefac- 
tors,” and  the  prayer  made  by  one  of  the 
ministers,  after  the  pirates  were  on  the  scaf- 
fold, “ as  near  as  it  could  be  taken  in  writing 
in  the  great  crowd,”  filled  nearly  one-half  of 
the  paper. 

' Such  was  the  small  beginning  of  American 
journalism,  whose  history  is  minutely  traced 
in  Mr.  Hudson’s  interesting  and  important 
work.  We  of  this  age  who  take  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  with  our  breakfast  coffee, 
who  glance  over  the  one-o’clock  editions  of 
the  afternoon  papers  at  lunch,  and  leisurely 
scan  the  four-o’clock  editions  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  over,  can  hardly  realize  a 
time  when  newspapers  were  not,  when  news 
was  tardily  circulated  by  means  of  written 
letters,  when  the  mails  were  slow  and  infre- 
quent, and  it  took  longer  to  hear  in  New 
York  from  Boston  than  now  from  the  antip- 
odes. This  morning’s  paper  may  contain 
the  news  of  a murder  committed  yesterday 
in  Australia,  last  night’s  debate  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament ; we  know,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  Parisians,  every  time  President  Thiers 
threatens  to  resign,  and  before  he  has  had 
time  to  reconsider  we  are  ready  with  specu- 
lations on  the  result  of  his  action.  Compare 
this  state  of  things  with  poor  John  Camp- 
bell’s frantic  endeavors  to  make  up  thirteen 
months  arrears  in  news ! A hundred  years 
back  takes  us  into  the  Dark  Ages  of  journal- 
ism. The  smallest  country  newspaper  of  the 
present  time  is  magnificent  in  comparison 
with  the  News-Letters , the  Gazettes , and  the 
Courants  of  Franklin’s  early  days. 

The  progress  of  American  journalism  was 
comparatively  slow  during  the  first  centu- 
ry of  its  history.  The  appetite  for  news 
grows  with  what  it  feeds  on.  When  mail 
facilities  were  scant,  and  newspapers  were 
meagre  and  dull,  the  demand  for  this  class 
of  reading  was  limited.  With  increased 
facilities  for  transporting  the  mails  and  for 
collecting  news,  the  taste  spread  and  be- 
came more  exacting.  There  was  a time 
when  the  public  was  willing  to  allow  a 
newspaper  five  months  to  catch  up  with  the 
news;  nowadays  a newspaper  which  can 
not  give  all  the  news  of  the  world  every 
morning,  with  timely  and  suggestive  com- 
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ment,  might  as  well  give  up  the  ghost  at 
once.  Nobody  wants  it.  Our  ancestors  could 
afford  to  wait  for  the  news.  They  had  other 
matters  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  news 
had  not  the  business  importance  which  it 
now  possesses.  The  sixty-seven  newspapers 
which  were  established  in  the  American  col- 
onies from  1690  to  1783  were  monthly,  week- 
ly, or  semi- weekly  publications.  One  paper 
had  been  started  as  a tri- weekly,  but  failed 
on  that  plan,  and  was  then  issued  semi- 
weekly,  and  finally  weekly.  While  New 
York  was  occupied  by  the  English  troops, 
the  several  papers  there  arranged  their  days 
of  publication,  as  has  since  been  done  in 
Liverpool,  England,  so  that  one  paper  was 
issued  each  day,  thus  giving  the  publio  a 
daily  newspaper.  Only  forty-three  out  of 
the  sixty-seven  were  in  existence  in  1783, 
when  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  acknowledged  by  George  the  Third,  and 
the  young  republic  commenced  its  career  of 
greatness  and  glory. 

Before  the  age  of  railroads  and  the  electric 
telegraph  little  enterprise  was  manifested 
by  the  journals  in  the  collection  of  news. 
They  waited  for  it  to  come  of  its  own  accord. 
Among  the  earliest  to  recognize  the  necessity 
for  greater  enterprise  were  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Hallock,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce . These 
gentlemen,  in  1830,  bought  and  equipped  a 
small,  swift  schooner,  called  her  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  and  sent  her  to  cruise  at  sea, 
intercept  packet-ships,  and  bring  in  the  lat- 
est intelligence.  This  was  the  first  news- 
boat  of  any  size  in  America.  Small  row- 
boats had  been  used  to  board  shipping  in 
the  harbor  by  the  Journal  as  well  as  other 
papers,  but  no  one  had,  up  to  this  time,  sent 
a news-boat  to  sea.  The  enterprise  was  re- 
garded by  others  as  ridiculous  and  ruinously 
expensive,  but  the  result  proved  its  wisdom. 
The  semaphoric  telegraph  would  report  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  in  the  offing,  and  busi- 
ness would  be  at  once  suspended  to  await 
her  arrival.  Crowds  would  then  surround 
the  office,  as  in  the  days  of  modern  war 
bulletins,  and  the  news  would  soon  appear 
in  an  extra.  The  success  was  such  that  the 
firm  built  and  equipped  another  schooner, 
of  ninety  tons,  calling  her  the  Evening  Edi- 
tion, and  thus  had  two  swift  vessels  con- 
stantly cruising  for  news.  An  association 
of  other  papers  was  then  formed,  and  a pilot- 
boat  hired  to  compete  with  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  squadron.  The  association  subse- 
quently fitted  out  a small  vessel,  and  the 
business  of  news-boats  continued  for  some 
time  a fixed  fact  with  the  New  York  dailies. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  determined 
Messrs.  Hale  and  Hallock  to  introduce  their 
system  on  land.  Accordingly,  in  1833,  they  i 
established  a horse  express  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York,  with  eight  relays,  and  by 
this  means  published  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  all  other  Southern  news,  one 


day  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries. 
The  other  papers  established  au  opposition 
express,  and  the  government  then  com- 
menced it,  and  ran  the  express  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York ; whereupon  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  extend- 
ed their  relays  to  Washington,  so  that 
they  regularly  beat  the  government  express 
twenty-four  hours.  They  employed  twenty- 
four  horses,  and  often  made  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  227  miles  inside  of  twenty  hours. 
The  Journal  claims  that  these  news-boats 
and  expresses  were  the  origin  of  the  whole 
system  of  expressing  and  telegraphing  which 
has  since  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
by  the  New  York  Associated  Press  and  the 
enterprising  independent  journals  of  the 
country. 

The  newspapers  had  at  last  begun  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  late  intelligence,  and 
their  mottq  was,  as  it  is  now,  “ Get  news, 
honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  news.”  Apro- 
pos of  this,  Mr.  Hudson  relates  the  following 
anecdote  concerning  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Courier  and  Enquirer . The 
latter  was  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  late 
news  from  Europe,  but  the  editor  was  con- 
stantly mortified  to  find  it  in  the  columns 
of  his  rival.  He  cogitated,  and  resorted  to 
strategy.  About  that  time  the  ship  Ajax 
was  due  from  Europe  with  later  news.  One 
I morning  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  appeared 
with  a postscript,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
their  news  schooner  with  the  news  by  the 
Ajax,  which  had  reached  the  offing  the  night 
before.  The  u news”  was  given.  It  ap- 
peared in  a few  copies  only.  These  were 
left  by  the  carrier  in  the  regular  way  at  the 
doors  of  the  subscribers’  stores  nearest  the 
newspaper  offices.  One  was  “borrowed.” 
Immediately  the  others  were  gathered  up 
and  destroyed,  and  the  regular  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  without  the  “ news,”  was  delivered 
to  subscribers.  That  morning  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  published  the  “news  by  the 
Ajax>}  exclusively. 

“ Ho ! hoi  Your  neighbor  is  ahead  of  you 
this  morning,”  exclaimed  the  Courier  sub- 
scribers, rushing  into  the  office. 

“ Ahead  T No  I How  t”  asked  the  aston- 
ished clerks. 

“ Haven’t  you  seen  the  Journal  t It’s  got 
the  Ajax?8  news ! Beaten  this  time,  my  fine 
fellows.  They  are  too  much  for  you.  You 
had  better  look  out  for  your  laurels,”  said 
the  considerate  friends  of  the  Courier,  But 
these  remarks  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  oc- 
cupants of  that  establishment  as  such  re- 
marks sometimes  do.  They  looked  as  if  the 
Courier  could  survive  the  defeat.  After  a 
few  congratulations  the  cat  was  seen  in  the 
meal-tub,  and  the  attaches  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  were  not  very  hilarious  about  Wall 
Street  that  day. 

The  late  Henry  J.  Raymond  used  to  say, 
half  in  jest,  that  the  invention  of  the  electric 
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telegraph  had  destroyed  the  zest  of  newspa- 
per editing.  Like  all  great  editors  who  have 
risen  by  promotion  from  the  ranks,  he  always 
retained  an  affection  and  respect  for  the  re- 
porters’ room,  and  delighted  in  reminiscences 
of  his  own  early  experience  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  telegraph.  Although  not  a 
short-hand  writer,  Mr.  Raymond  was  an  ac- 
complished reporter,  and  unquestionably  the 
most  rapid  writer  connected  with  the  press. 
He  held  his  own  with  such  stenographers  as 
Robert  Sutton  and  James  A.  Houston,  two  of 
the  best  short-hand  reporters  in  the  country 
at  that  period.  With  marvelous  rapidity  in 
writing,  Mr.  Raymond  displayed  great  tact. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Daniel  Webster  was 
to  speak  in  Boston,  several  reporters  were 
sent  from  New  York  to  report  his  speech, 
and  Mr.  Raymond  attended  for  the  Tribune . 
On  his  return,  instead  of  losing  time,  he  en- 
gaged a state-room  on  the  Sound  steamboat, 
where  he  wrote  out  his  long -hand  notes. 
While  the  reporters  were  in  Boston,  types, 
cases,  and  printers  had  been  quietly  placed  on 
board  the  steamer,  and  as  rapidly  as  Mr.  Ray- 
mond wrote  out  the  speech  the  printers  “ set 
it  up.”  On  their  arrival  at  New  York  the 
speech  was  in  type  and  ready  for  the  press, 
and  appeared  the  same  morning  in  a late 
edition  of  the  Tribune , much  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  other  reporters  and  the  surprise 
of  the  other  journalists. 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  Mr. 
Raymond’s  accuracy  and  rapidity  as  a re- 
porter occurred  while  he  was  representing 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer  at  W ashington . Mr. 
Webster  was  to  make  an  important  speech 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Raymond  was  present, 
and  all  the  other  papers  were  represented. 
Looking  at  the  clock,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  Senator  would  finish  about  the  hour  of 
the  closing  of  the  mail.  He  therefore  pre- 
pared himself.  Webster  began  his  speech. 
Raymond  took  every  word  down  in  long- 
hand— the  other  reporters,  of  course,  in  short- 
hand. Webster,  it  is  true,  was  a slow,  delib- 
erate speaker,  but  as  the  average  speed  of  an 
orator’s  tongue  is  six  uttered  to  one  careful- 
ly written  word,  our  readers  can  imagine  the 
rapidity  of  Raymond’s,  writing.  Webster 
finished.  It  was  nearly  mail-time.  It  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  write  out  the  speech 
for  that  mail,  and  that  was  the  mail  to  carry 
the  speech.  Raymond  looked  at  his  notes, 
and  again  at  the  clock.  Rolling  all  up  in 
an  envelope,  inclosing  a private  note  to  the 
foreman  of  the  office  of  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, he  dropped  the  parcel  into  the  editors’ 
bag.  It  reached  the  office  in  Wall  Street, 
the  copy  was  distributed  among  the  compos- 
itors, and  the  whole  speech  appeared  in  the 
next  edition  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  other  papers  and  the  cha- 
grin of  the  reporters.  Its  accuracy  received 
the  fullest  indorsement  of  Mr.  Webster. 

The  rivalry  between  the  several  newspa- 


per establishments  was  very  sharp,  and  some- 
times amusing  and  expensive.  On  one  occa- 
sion, before  the  era  of  telegraphs,  two  ex- 
presses were  arranged  to  bring  the  European 
news  from  Boston  to  New  York  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Cnnard  steamer  at  the  former 
port — one  to  run  over  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  road  for  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
to  run  over  the  Providence  and  Stonington 
road  for  the  Herald . The  Cnnard  steamer 
was  not  telegraphed  at  Boston  till  early 
Saturday  morning.  The  Herald  was  not  then 
published  on  Sundays,  and  the  Sun  never 
issued  a regular  edition  on  that  day.  If  the 
expresses  were  run,  they  would  reach  New 
York  about  midnight  on  Saturday.  What 
was  to  be  done  T The  agent  of  the  Herald 
\ determined  not  to  run  his  express,  but  he 
was  anxious  for  the  Sun  to  enjoy  the  luxury. 
So  he  made  his  arrangements,  with  locomo- 
tive fired  up,  to  start  the  moment  the  news 
reached  his  hands.  The  wide-awake  agent 
of  the  Sun  was  not  to  be  beaten.  The  mo- 
ment the  Cunarder  touched  the  wharf  at 
East  Boston  he  started  with  the  news  for  the 
Worcester  d6p6t.  John  Gilpin’s  time  was 
beaten  through  the  streets  of  Boston  as  easi- 
ly as  Bonner’s  team  now  beats  all  others  on 
Harlem  Lane.  On  the  panting  and  puffing 
locomotive  jumped  the  indefatigable  man  of 
the  Sun , and  with  one  shrill  whistle  he  was 
off  for  New  York.  The  agent  of  the  Her- 
ald, as  soon  as  his  plucky  competitor  was 
out  of  sight  and  going  off  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a minute,  had  his  locomotive  run  into  the 
engine-house  and  cooled  off.  He  then  went 
down  to  the  office  of  the  Mail,  published 
in  State  Street  by  Purdy  and  Bradley,  and 
quietly  got  out  the  news  and  had  it  printed 
on  extra  sheets,  with  the  New  York  Herald 
head.  He  took  several  thousand  by  one 
train  that  afternoon,  and  sent  as  many  by  a 
messenger  by  the  other  regular  line.  They 
reached  New  York  about  six  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and  the  extras  were  imme- 
diately sold  to  the  newsboys.  Meanwhile 
the  Sun  express  had  made  splendid  time  from 
city  to  city,  and  there  was  great  commotion 
in  the  Sun  office.  All  was  bright  and  watch- 
ful, but  quiet,  at  the  Herald  establishment 
on  the  opposite  corner.  There  was  no  news 
there.  “The  Herald  is  beaten!”  gleefully 
exclaimed  the  happy  fellows  in  the  Sun 
building.  But,  to  their  bewilderment,  about 
six  o’clock  they  heard  the  cry,  “’Ere’s  the 
extra  JErald ! Important  news  from  Eu- 
rope !”  under  their  very  windows.  The  Sun 
was  eclipsed  that  morning. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  were 
spent  in  these  delightful  and  exciting  con- 
tests. Some  of  this  money  was  apparently 
thrown  away,  but  none  was  in  reality  wasted. 
It  assisted  in  the  great  development  of  news- 
paper enterprise,  which  has  become  a lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  American  Press. 

Under  the  present  system  for  the  collec- 
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tion  and  distribution  of  news  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  through  the  agency  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  its  younger  rival,  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Association,  the  public  is  undoubt- 
edly better  served  than  it  was  when  each 
paper  was  dependent  upon  individual  enter- 
prise for  all  its  news.  No  single  paper  could 
stand  the  expense  of  the  agencies  through 
which  the  news  of  the  world,  published  every 
morning  in  all  the  papers  connected  with 
either  association,  is  collected  and  forward- 
ed. True,  the  system  imparts  a sameness 
to  the  news  columns,  the  regular  press  dis- 
patches being  alike  in  all  the  papers,  or  dif- 
fering only  in  the  style  of  ‘ 1 dressing  up 
while  the  rules  of  the  associations  require 
that  all  “special  dispatches,”  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  from  Washington  and  Al- 
bany, and  telegraphic  reports  of  political 
meetings,  must  be  sent  round  to  all  the 
associated  papers.  During  the  war  this 
rule  was  frequently  evaded  by  correspond- 
ents forwarding  their  dispatches  by  tele- 
graph or  messenger  from  the  field  to  Wash- 
ington, whence  they  were  telegraphed  to  the 
office  in  New  York.  Such  papers  as  make 
use  of  the  specials  bear  their  proportion  of 
the  expense,  and  all  may  profit  by  the  enter- 
prise of  each.  To  prevent  an  abuse  of  this 
privilege,  a paper  using  a single  item  or  line 
of  a “ special”  sent  from  another  office  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  the  whole  dispatch.  On  one  occasion  the 
Herald  sent  round  a very  long  special  from 
Europe.  It  was  interesting,  but  contained 
only  one  item  of  much  importance,  and  with 
one  exception  the  night  editors  of  the  other 
papers  declined  to  use  it.  The  exception 
occurred  in  an  office  where  the  place  of 
the  regular  night  editor  was  temporarily 
filled  by  a young  man  who  was  ignorant 
of  this  rule.  Casting  his  eye  over  the  “ spe- 
cial,” he  singled  out  for  publication  the  one 
important  item,  and  threw  the  rest  of  the 
dispatch  aside.  The  next  morning  he  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  this  two-line  item  cost 
the  office  its  proportion — in  this  instance 
one-half — of  the  expense  of  a cable  dispatch 
of  nearly  a column. 

As  an  offset  to  the  sameness  of  the  regular 
press  dispatches,  every  large  newspaper  has 
its  special  correspondents  at  Washington 
and  other  important  news  centres,  whose 
dispatches  invariably,  and  indeed  necessa- 
rily, take  the  tone  of  the  paper,  and  are 
the  medium  not  only  of  news,  but  of  opin- 
ion. The  press  reports  of  the  Congressional 
proceedings  and  debates  are  the  same  in  all 
the  associated  papers;  but  the  special  dis- 
patch of  the  Washington  correspondent  gives 
a Republican  or  Democratic  gloss,  according 
to  the  political  tone  of  the  paper  he  repre- 
sents. During  the  session  of  Congress  the 
position  of  Washington  correspondent  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  editor  in  chief.  It  is  his 
duty  to  keep  the  office  duly  posted  on  all 


that  is  going  on  at  the  Capitol.  He  must 
watch  the  debates,  the  bills  introduced,  the 
political  caucuses,  keep  a sharp  eye  on  all  the 
Departments,  and  see  that  nothing  is  done, 
planned,  or  dreamed  without  his  knowl- 
edge. 

The  names  most  widely  known  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  journalism  as  those  of  the 
founders  of  great  newspapers  are  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  each  of  whom  strongly  impress- 
ed his  own  individuality  on  the  journal  un- 
der his  control,  and  exerted  a wide-spread 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  American 
press  at  large.  All  have  passed  away  with- 
in a recent  period;  the  youngest  of  the  three 
dying  first,  less  than  four  years  ago,  the 
other  two  at  a riper  age,  while  the  book 
which  records  the  struggles  and  triumphs 
of  all  was  passing  through  the  press.  For 
the  history,  in  all  its  most  interesting  details, 
of  the  three  great  newspaper  enterprises  with 
which  their  names  are  connected,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son’s most  important  and  fascinating  book, 
in  which  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  charac- 
ter, aims,  and  achievements  of  each  of  these 
distinguished  men.  To  Mr.  Bennett  be- 
longs the  credit  of  first  discerning  the  ne- 
cessities and  possibilities  of  the  modem 
American  newspaper  in  its  function  as  the 
disseminator  of  news.  He  led  the  way  in 
the  establishment  of  the  grand  system  of 
agencies  by  which,  at  the  present  day,  all 
the  news  of  the  world  appears  every  morn- 
ing in  the  columns  of  our  daily  journals,  and 
which  place  them,  as  newspapers,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  European  contemporaries.  A 
single  copy  of  a New  York  journal  gives 
more  news  than  will  be  found  in  a week’s 
file  of  the  London  Times.  At  the  time  of 
the  English  expedition  to  Abyssinia  the 
London  papers  were  indebted  to  the  conrtesy 
of  the  Herald  correspondent  for  the  latest 
and  fullest  intelligence  from  the  field ; and 
during  the  Franco-German  war  the  most  in- 
teresting and  accurate  accounts  of  the  grand 
achievements  of  the  German  armies  publish- 
ed in  the  English  papers  were  given  in  the 
dispatches  to  the  Di&une,  but  for  which  the 
English  publio  would  have  been  compelled 
to  await  the  arrival  of  letters  by  post  for 
more  than  the  meagre  telegraphic  announce- 
ment of  victories  which  involved  the  fate  of 
an  empire.  The  English  have  scarcely  be- 
gun to  learn  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for 
transmitting  news.  They  affect  a contempt 
for  the  American  system,  and  plume  them- 
selves on  the  more  solid  and  scholarly  char- 
acter of  their  newspapers;  but  while  this 
view  may  have  been  once  correct,  an  impar- 
tial comparison  of  American  and  English 
journals  of  the  present  day  would  show  that 
in  addition  to  an  amount  of  news  which 
would  supply  London  newspapers  for  a 
week,  the  leading  articles,  literary  reviews, 
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and  correspondence  in  every  issue  of  one  of 
our  first-class  papers  are  as  thoughtful  and 
as  carefully  considered  as  the  articles  which 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Times. 

The  Herald  was,  perhaps,  more  rigidly  or- 
ganized than  either  the  Times  or  the  Tribune , 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  news  depart- 
ment, but  as  to  its  editorial  corps.  Both 
Mr.  Raymond  and  Mr.  Greeley  permitted 
great  freedom  in  their  writers,  and  encour- 
aged individuality  of  thought  and  opinion. 
The  former,  indeed,  rarely  interfered  with 
his  associates,  suggested  topics,  or  dictated 
a line  of  policy.  Each  editorial  writer  se- 
lected his  own  subject,  treated  it  in  his  own 
way,  in  keeping,  of  course,  with  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  paper;  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, even  when  in  town,  rarely  saw  the 
articles  except  in  proof.  This  system  had, 
undoubtedly,  its  disadvantages  ; slight  vari- 
ances of  opinion  were  sometimes  detected  in 
the  paper,  which,  of  course,  were  laid  to  his 
charge;  but  this  was  balanced  by  obvious 
advantages.  Mr.  Bennett  pursued  a very 
different  system.  He  established  the  daily 
council  of  editors,  which  is  still  a feature  in 
the  management  of  the  Herald . It  is  held 
at  noon,  and  every  editor  is  required  to  be 
present.  The  topics  of  th^  day  are  fully 
discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  each  writer 
has  his  subject  assigued  to  him,  and  its  treat- 
ment prescribed.  While  the  influence  and 
views  of  other  writers  besides  Mr.  Greeley 
and  Mr.  Raymond  were  frequently  apparent 
in  the  Tribune  and  the  Times,  the  Herald , 
under  this  system,  always  faithfully  reflect- 
ed the  ideas  and  purposes  of  its  founder  and 
editor. 

Mr.  Bennett  kept  the  public  at  a distance. 
Few  outsiders  found  access  to  his  private 
room  at  the  Herald  office.  Mr.  Raymond 
and  Mr.  Greeley,  on  the  contrary,  rarely  re- 
fused to  see  visitors  in  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum. A gentleman  once  entered  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's private  office  with  the  inquiry,  “Are 
you  at  leisure  f”  “ No,  Sir,”  was  the  courte- 
ous reply,  as  the  quick  pen  was  stayed  in  its 
progress  over  the  page,  “ but  I am  at  your 
service.”  For  a few  years  previous  to  his 
death  Mr.  Greeley  had  a private  room  in  the 
Tribune  building,  to  which  he  could  retreat 
when  the  pressure  of  visitors  became  too 
great  even  for  his  patience ; but  his  old 
room  was  open  to  all,  and  he  might  be  seen 
engrossed  in  work.  If  he  heard  a step  on 
the  floor  he  would  ask,  without  looking 
up,  “ What's  wanted  ?”  and  would  generally 
keep  on  writing  while  the  visitor  stated  his 
errand,  unless  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
something  of  importance.  Both  Mr.  Greeley 
and  Mr.  Raymond  could  listen  and  write  at 
the  same  time — a rare  faculty  even  among 
newspaper  men. 

The  history  of  American  journalism,  from 
its  small  beginning  in  1690  to  the  present 
day,  is  that  of  American  civilization.  Its 
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several  epochs  mark  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the 
New  World.  The  reader  who  takes  up  Mr. 
Hudson’s  admirable  work  will  find  in  its 
pages  all  the  fascination  of  a romance.  The 
history  of  every  important  newspaper  in 
America,  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
editors,  accounts  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  all  our  great  news  agencies,  of  the  early 
systems  for  collecting  news,  which  have 
been  superseded  by  the  telegraph,  and  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  every  kind  of  newspaper  enterprise, 
will  be  found  in  this  work ; and  to  its  pages 
we  refer  all  our  readers  who  may  be  curious 
— and  what  American  is  notf — to  become 
familiar  with  the  history  of  our  newspaper 
press. 

PEGGY'S  PANDOWDY. 

“ II 7 A’AL,  yon  take  your  apples,”  said 
f T the  culinary  oracle,  neighbor  Kemp- 
ton,  Peggy’s  uncle  having  decided  that  he 
should  relish  an  old-fashioned  pandowdy, 
such  as  his  mother  used  to  make  forty  years 
ago. 

44  If  you  can  make  such  a one,”  he  had 
said,  “ Fll  give  you  a gold  ring,  Peggy,  as 
flue  as  a wedding-ring — as  good  a wedding- 
ring  as  you  are  like  to  get,  poor  lass,”  he 
had  added  beneath  his  breath ; and  so  Peggy 
had  applied  to  neighbor  Kempton  for  the 
recipe. 

“ Wa’al,  you  take  your  apples,”  repeated 
Mrs.  Kempton.  “ Bless  me ! ain’t  that  there 
pot  a-b’iling  over  t” 

“ No,”  said  Peggy ; " it’s  only  Nancy  dish- 
ing the  cabbage.” 

44  Wa’al,  as  I was  a- saying,  you  take  your 
apples,  and  you—  There’s  Ben’s  boat  just 
a-coming  up  the  river,  if  I live ! He  went 
out  after  mackerel  this  morning.  The  tide’s 
dead  ag’in  him,  and  the  dinner  done  to  a 
turn  already.” 

“And  the  pandowdy,”  meekly  suggested 
Peggy. 

44  Oh,  as  I was  a-saying — my  mind  skips 
about  like  a flea;  it  goes  by  telegram,  I 
have  so  much  to  think  of.  But  you  take 
your  apples,  and-r-  Sakes  alive!  if  the 
clothes-line  ain’t  broke  and  let  the  things 
on  to  the  ground,  and  father’s  new  flannels 
— the  first  time  they  ever  see  the  wash  too !” 
And  in  the  tumult  that  ensued  Peggy  effect- 
ed her  escape,  feeling  fully  competent  to 
take  the  apples  and  go  ahead,  after  so  many 
admonitions  to  that  end.  She  next  resorted 
to  the  Cook’s  Counselor , which  advised  her 
to  line  a deep  pan  with  paste,  slice  the  ap- 
ples, sweeten  with  New  Orleans  molasses, 
spice  to  the  taste  (apparently  overlooking 
the  fact  that  tastes  differ),  cover  with  paste, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven — brick  oven 
preferred. 

On  these  hints  Peggy  proceeded.  She 
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didn’t  care  a fig  for  the  promise  of  a ring. 
What  was  a gold  ring  td  her  set  with  jewels 
of  Golconda,  when,  but  for  her  own  folly  and 
the  malicious  interference  of  another,  she 
might  now  be  wearing  a real  wedding-ring, 
the  happiest  wife  in  Christendom?  For 
when  she  had  first  come  to  live  with  her 
ancle,  John  Brierly,  Matthew  Royston  had 
set  his  heart  upon  her,  and  she  had  in  no 
wise  objected,  accepting  his  devotions  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  Aunt  Brierly  had 
other  views  for  Matthew  Royston.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  to  her  own 
niece,  Patty  Pratt ; and  when  Annt  Brierly 
had  made  up  her  mind,  it  wasn’t  an  easy 
thing  to  unravel.  If  he  couldn’t  be  managed 
by  fair  means,  he  should  be  managed  by  foul. 
And  wasn’t  all  fair  in  love  ? She  contrived 
to  arouse  Matthew’s  jealousy  concerning  an- 
other admirer  of  Peggy’s,  and  with  sly  and 
subtle  insinuations  to  harrow  his  soul  with 
the  fear  lest  he  was  being  chosen  by  his 
sweetheart  not  for  himself,  but  his  pros- 
pects. And  yet  her  insinuations  were  so 
well  timed  and  so  deftly  handled  that  the 
poor  love-lorn  youth  conceived  that  they 
were  deductions  drawn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation,  rather  than  sug- 
gested by  Aunt  Brierly.  So  one  day  he  for- 
bade Peggy,  up  and  down,  to  accept  any  at- 
tentions but  his  own,  though  there  was  only 
an  understanding  between  them,  which,  as 
every  body  knows,  is  apt  to  lead  to  a mis- 
understanding. He  hod  never  said,  in  so 
many  words, 44  Will  you  marry  me,  Peggy  ?” 
or  44  Name  the  day,  sweetheart,”  though  they 
both  hoped  that  it  would  come  to  that  in  time. 

So  Aunt  Brierly  sneered  in  her  quiet  way 
at  Peggy  for  being  under  a man’s  thumb 
before  her  time  came,  hinted  that  she  had 
found  a master,  if  not  a lover,  questioning 
if  such  things  were  done  in  the  green  leaf, 
what  would  be  done  in  the  dry,  till  poor 
foolish  Peggy,  giddy  with  youth,  and  inex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  wily  women,  began 
to  believe  that  Matthew  was  arrogating  to 
himself  more  authority  over  her  than  was 
becoming  in  a lover — which  was  very  likely 
the  case — and  so  walked  into  the  snare  Aunt 
Brierly  had  spread  for  her.  One  day,  as 
they  sat  together,  Sam  Perrin  was  seen  to 
drive  up  with  his  new  turn-out. 

44  He  has  come  to  take  you  to  drive,”  said 
Aunt  Brierly. 

“ I sha’n’t  go,”  said  Peggy,  decidedly. 

" Of  course  not,”  continued  her  aunt ; 44  I 
couldn’t  advise  you  to  such  a step.  It 
wouldn’t  be  wise.  A woman  can  not  begin 
too  early  to  learn  the  lesson  of  obedience.” 

u I sha’n’t  go,”  protested  Peggy.  44  But  it 
isn’t  because  I mean  to  learn  obedience.” 

44  No  ? If  you  haven’t  begun  before  this, 
you  will  never  get  the  lesson,  child.  Sam’s 
got  the  handsomest  team  in  the  place.  He’s 
a match  to  be  proud  of,  too!  I wish  he’d 
ask  Patty  to  ride !” 


44  I hope  he  may.” 

44  I trust  he  won’t  understand  why  you  de- 
cline,” in  the  most  honeyed  accents. 

44  Well,  I haven't  declined  yet.” 

44  Only  because  you  haven’t  been  asked.” 

And  the  result  was  that  Peggy  accepted, 
and  Matthew  came  and  found  her  gone,  and 
accepted  Aunt  Brierly’s  version  of  the  fact, 
which  didn’t  vouchsafe  a drop  of  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters,  since  she  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  irritate  him,  while  preserv- 
ing the  mask  of  peace-maker.  As  a matter 
of  course,  an  unpleasantness  ensued,  which 
owed  more  than  half  its  animus  to  Aunt 
Brierly’s  arts.  The  lovers  did  not  speak  or 
look  at  each  other,  except  by  stealth,  ^or 
over  a week,  each  one  waiting  for  the  other 
to  say  the  words  which  both  were  dying  to 
speak  and  hear.  But  just  as  Peggy  had 
about  made  up  her  mind  that  she  couldn’t 
endure  such  silence  much  longer,  she  heard, 
apparently  by  chance,  that  Matthew  Royston 
had  been  to  see  Patty  Pratt,  and  had  invited 
her  to  a merry-making.” 

44  That’s  shabby  enough,  if  Patty  is  my 
niece,”  said  Aunt  Brierly.  44 1 wouldn’t 
blame  you  note  if  you  should  give  him  as 
hard  a nut  to  crack.  There’s  nothing  like 
obliging  a young  fellow  to  come  the  whole 
way  in  a making  up,  without  holding  out  a 
little  finger  to  him,  ’specially  when  he’s  in 
the  wrong.  I suppose  he  expects  you’ll  get 
frightened  at  this  and  speak  first,  and  I’ve 
noticed  that  those  who  speak  first  in  a quar- 
rel always  have  to  take  the  blame.”  Aunt 
Brierly  was  getting  ready  the  brick  oven 
while  she  spoke  for  the  week’s  baking.  She 
had  a flushed  face  and  a nervous  manner, 
not  usual  with  her,  as  she  threw  into  the 
oven  a handful  of  paper  which  she  had  caught 
up  just  as  Peggy  entered,  and  she  was  about 
to  lay  on  the  kindlings  and  apply  the  match, 
when  she  stumbled  and  fell  against  a pine 
knot  that  JJucle  John  had  brought  in  to 
heat  the  oven,  and  there  was  no  more  bak- 
ing nor  any  thing  else  done  that  day  but 
running  for  doctors,  while  a soul  hovered  be- 
tween life  and  death.  Well,  Aunt  Brierly 
was  sick  five  months,  if  she  was  a day;  and 
when  she  had  recovered  from  her  shock  as 
much  as  she  ever  would,  though  she  could 
not  move  a hand  nor  frame  an  intelligible 
sentence,  she  signified  her  desire  to  be 
dressed  and  allowed  to  sit,  propped  up,  in 
the  big  arm-chair,  to  look  out  at  the  win- 
dow and  see  what  the  world  was  about,  to 
see  the  maples,  that  had  just  hung  out  their 
green  banners  when  she  took  to  her  bed, 
reddening  in  the  October  aim,  and  the  Rev. 
Moses  Precept  and  his  wife  in  light  kids 
leaving  brother  Pratt’s  door  in  a coach. 
How  the  earth  had  turned  round  while  she 
had  been  lying  idly  on  her  back,  and  the 
baking  not  done ! The  gross  that  had  only 
begun  to  look  green  and  feathery  when  she 
was  stricken  down  had  been  mown  and  har- 
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vested,  leaving  brown,  barren  fields;  and 
the  grape-vines  that  had  only  pnt  out  a few 
tender  feelers  were  now  purple  and  dusty 
with  fruit ; and  the  trees  that  had  dropped 
their  blossoms  in  pink  and  fragrant  showers 
were  now  dropping  great  golden  pippins  and 
rosy  gillyflowers.  No,  the  earth  never  stood 
still*  whatever  other  folks  might  do.  But 
what  under  the  sun  were  Mr.  Precept  and 
his  wife  doing  at  brother  Pratt’s  with  a coach 
all  to  themselves!  She  tried  to  put  the 
question  to  Uncle  John,  but  the  words  got 
all  shaken  up  together  upon  her  tongue,  so 
that  it  was  more  of  a conundrum  than  ever. 
It  was  like  one  of  those  games  where  you 
are  given  the  letters  of  a word,  and  left  to 
spell  it  out  for  yourself.  But  as  Uncle  John 
could  not  guess,  she  did  her  best  to  intimate 
by  rude  but  energetic  signs  that  Mr.  Precept 
was  the  object  of  her  curiosity. 

" Oh,”  said  Uncle  John,  reluctantly, lt  it’s 
— a — a wedding ! It’s  Patty  and  Matt  Roy- 
ston  ; they  couldn’t  wait  for  you  to  get  out, 
because  Matt’s  going  into  business  out  West.” 

Peggy  was  beating  a pillow  as  he  spoke, 
and  instinctively  Aunt  Brierly’s  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her ; and  such  wild,  astonished, 
frightened  eyes  that  Peggy  will  never  for- 
get them  to  her  dying  day ; eyes,  too,  with 
something  like  a tear  in  them,  in  their  star- 
tled depth.  Then  she  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant,  reaching  out  vainly  toward  the  door, 
and  uttering  a flood  of  incoherent  words,  as 
if  she  would  assure  them  she  had  important 
business  on  hand  that  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed; then  she  sank  back  exhausted  among 
her  pillows,  and  the  yellow  sunlight  fell 
across  her  face,  and  a dead  leaf  floated  past 
the  window,  and  Aunt  Brierly’s  soul  floated 
out  into  the  unknown. 

Peggy  was  thinking  of  some  of  these 
things  as  she  went  about  her  humble  task 
of  making  the  pandowdy — of  such  a part  of 
these  things  as  had  fallen  within  the  scope 
of  her  experience.  There  was  good  reason 
why  a gold  ring  had  no  longer  any  meaning 
to  her,  or  any  charm  to  hold  her.  Why 
should  she  care  to  ornament  herself,  when 
nobody  heeded  whether  she  looked  well  or 
ill  f No ; she  was  making  the  pandowdy  to 
please  Uncle  John,  who  had  always  stood 
her  friend,  hoping  its  flavor  might  bring 
back  his  youth  for  a little.  Let  other  wom- 
en who  had  husbands  or  lovers  to  please 
deck  themselves  in  finery,  but  it  was  too 
late  for  her.  Once  she  might  have  coveted 
such  things,  but  that  was  a by-gone.  Noth- 
ing could  restore  to  her  the  supreme  confi- 
dence of  youth;  nothing  could  bring  back 
those  warm  June  nights  when  she  and  Roy- 
ston  had  watched  the  stars  slide  across  the 
heavens,  had  noted  the  heavy  fragrance  of 
dew-drenched  flowers  as  they  walked  the 
fields,  or  had  sat  on  some  rocky  ledge  by 
the  river,  and  hod  seen  the  belated  fisher- 
men come  in  with  masses  of  quivering  ail-  j 


I ver  tangled  in  their  nets,  and  had  listened 
to  the  echo  of  voices  on  the  other  side,  or, 
taking  a boat,  had  moved,  silently  as  the 
stars  themselves,  across  the  half-luminous 
expanse  of  water,  where  the  planets  seemed 
broken  into  star-dust ; and  now  and  then  a 
fish  had  leaped  to  the  surface,  a cock  had 
crowed  from  some  distant  farm-house,  an 
oar  had  played  in  its  rowlock  and  made  the 
chord  complete.  Peggy  never  stepped  out 
now  on  sultry  summer  nights  to  carry  com- 
fort to  some  ailing  neighbor  but  the  inspi- 
ration of  that  sacred  time  came  upon  her 
like  a strain  of  tender  melody  waking  one 
at  dead  of  night — like  an  old  hymn  that  her 
mother  sang  when  she  was  a child  in  the 
cradle,  a hymn  laid  up  in  the  heart  in  lav- 
ender and  scented  with  sweet-brier,  and 
speaking  of  infinite  love  and  happiness. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  Aunt  Brierly 
had  been  stricken  down  in  the  act  of  light- 
ing the  fire  in  the  brick  oven,  and  they  had 
not  been  years  calculated  to  touch  Peggy 
lightly.  She  was  no  longer  the  rosy,  lilting 
lass  that  Royston  had  left  behind ; she  had 
lost  something  of  her  rounded  contours, 
much  of  her  bloom ; her  mouth  had  settled 
into  a sad  seriousness,  her  eyes  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  looking  on  other  scenes  than 
those  about  her — for  all  they  were  bright 
eyes,  as  if  their  light  was  reflected  from 
tears  rather  than  from  joys.  Yet  in  the 
mean  time  men  hod  not  been  lacking  who 
found  her  comely  enough  to  share  their 
hearts.  And  yet  her  disappointment  had 
not  soured  her ; one  might  say  that  it  had 
ripened  her  instead.  She  could  laugh  as 
heartily  as  the  rest  when  occasion  served, 
only  it  was  apt  to  end  in  a sigh ; she  relish- 
ed quiltings  and  parish  picnics,  and  loved  to 
see  the  younger  generations  at  their  pas- 
times. She  kept  Uncle  John’s  house  like 
wax-work,  could  fashion  almost  any  gar- 
ment you  might  name,  sent  butter  and  honey 
to  market,  sang  in  the  choir,  read  meta- 
physics, and  had  faculty,  as  neighbor  Kemp- 
ton  said,  for  every  thing  but  getting  mar- 
ried ! 

Patty  Pratt  had  died  the  second  year  of 
her  marriage,  but  in  all  the  eight  succeeding 
years  nobody  in  the  place  had  ever  heard  or 
spoken  of  the  young  widower  RoyBton.  He 
had  passed  out  of  mind  as  entirely  as  the 
leaves  of  that  dead-and-gone  summer-time ; 
out  of  the  mind  of  all  but  Peggy,  in  whose 
heart  remembrance  was  still  green  and 
living. 

Peggy  rolled  out  her  paste  reflectively, 
and  lined  a deep  pan  as  daintily  as  the 
tailor-bee  lines  her  nest  with  a rose  leaf; 
then  she  pared  the  apples,  thinking  of  the 
cheery  winter  evenings  when  Royston  had 
helped  her  out  with  her  stint,  and  the  fire 
had  sputtered  over  the  back-log,  and  the 
kettle  had  sung  on  the  hob,  and  heaven  had 
not  seemed  far  away,  since  Aunt  Brierly  was 
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taking  tea  at  brother  Pratt’s.  Sliced  apples 
and  spice  and  molasses,  spice  and  molasses 
and  sliced  apples,  and  a canopy  of  paste,  and 
the  thing  was  done  1 But  mind  you,  Peggy, 
the  baking  is  half  the  battle ! 

When  the  pandowdy  came  to  the  tea- 
table,  wearing  a healthy  brown,  “ Ah,”  said 
Uncle  John,  tasting  it  prospectively,  “that 
looks  something  like ! Heyday ! it  carries  me 
straight  back  to  the  time  when  I was  a little 
shaver,  picking  up  the  windfalls  for  moth- 
er’s pandowdy.  Ah,  Peggy,  Professor  Blot 
couldn’t  hold  a candle  to  you.  It  smells  as 
if  all  the  spices  of  Araby  the  blest  had  been 
let  loose  in  it  l Ah ! Oh ! Humph ! Pan- 
dowdy indeed  1 Pan-fiddle-sticks !” 

“ What’s  the  matter  f”  asked  Peggy,  tak- 
ing alarm. 

“ That’s  what  Fd  like  to  know.  Perhaps 
it’s  the  modern  recipe  for  pandowdy ; but  it 
ain’t  no  more  like  my  mother’s  than  swan 
are  like  geese.  Well,  well,  cooking  ain’t  the 
art  it  used  to  be.  I ain’t  seen  a pumpkin- 
pie  that  deserved  the  name  these  dozen  years, 
and  buckwheats  don’t  taste  as  they  used  to 
cold  mornings  when  I was  a boy,  and  mother 
fried  ’em.” 

“ I’m  so  sorry,”  said  Peggy ; “ but  the  de- 
ceitful old  thing  isn’t  half  done.  When  the 
top  looked  so  promising,  who  would  suspect 
that  there  was  only  raw  apples  and  dough 
floating  in  molasses  underneath  f Its  down- 
right hypocrisy!  I shall  never  believe  in 
pandowdies  again.” 

“ How  did  yon  bake  it  ?”  asked  Uncle  John, 
disconsolately. 

“ In  the  stove  oven,  to  be  sore.  Perhaps 
you  thought  that  I baked  it  in  the  son  ?” 

“ Ah,  that’s  it.  My  mother  always  used 
the  brick  oven ; and  so  did — •”  And  then 
Uncle  John  pushed  back  his  chair  and  left 
the  room. 

“ I never  thought  of  the  brick  oven,”  said 
Peggy  to  herself.  “ It  hasn’t  been  used  since 
Aunt  Brierly  had  her  shock.  I wonder  if  it 
would  be  safe  f I’ll  try  it  to-morrow  if  Fm 
alive.” 

The  brick  oven  was  in  the  winter  kitchen 
at  Brierly  Farm,  and,  as  Peggy  said,  had  nev- 
er been  used  or  disturbed  since  the  day  of 
Aunt  Brierly ’s  shock.  The  kitchen  i tself  had 
fallen  into  disuse  as  a kitchen  since  her  time, 
having  been  turned  to  account  as  a store- 
room. So  when  to-morrow  came  Peggy 
made  her  pandowdy  ready,  and  went  into 
the  old  kitchen  to  light  a Are  in  the  brick 
oven,  matches  and  kindlings  in  hand.  The 
rusty  door  of  the  oven  grated  on  its  hinges, 
as  if  loath  to  be  called  into  service  again  aft- 
er so  many  years  of  idleness,  and  disclosed  a 
newspaper  twisted  together  carelessly,  and 
a handful  of  kindlings  thrown  upon  it,  just 
as  Aunt  Brierly  had  left  them  when  paralysis 
seized  her.  Wondering  what  scrap  of  for- 
gotten news  she  might  find  in  an  old  daily 
of  ten  years  back,  Peggy  took  the  newspa- 


per up  with  a sort  of  shudder,  shook,  and 
smoothed  it  out,  and  let  fall  from  among  its 
folds  a letter,  yellow  and  tom  and  crumpled. 
She  picked  it  up  without  much  concern,  saw 
that  it  was  addressed  to  “ Miss  Margaret  Bri- 
erly,” opened  it,  and  read  a few  impassioned 
lines  from  Matthew  Roystoti — a few  lines 
imploring  her  to  forgive  his  miserable  ex- 
actions, and  to  send  him  some  sign  of  her 
favor.  He  feared  that  he  might  have  for- 
feited her  regard ; but  if  she  still  loved  him, 
would  she  write  a line  in  answer,  or  send  a 
message  by  the  bearer,  or  meet  him  at  the 
stile  in  Lover’s  Lane  at  twilight,  or,  if  this 
were  inconvenient — sued  the  humble  lover 
— would  she  set  a light  in  a window  of  the 
best  room,  which,  being  seldom  used,  would 
signify  to  him  that  he  would  be  welcome  at 
Brierly  Farm  f 

And  all  this  dated  ten  years  ago ! And 
she  had'  not  written  the  line  he  asked  for, 
nor  sent  the  message,  nor  set  the  light  in  the 
window,  nor  met  him  in  the  soft  spring  twi- 
light at  the  stile  in  Lover’s  Lane ! 

No  wonder  he  had  married  Patty  Pratt ! 
Peggy  came  near  having  a shock  herself  at 
this  revelation  of  the  old  brick  oven,  and  it 
was  after  twelve  by  the  kitchen  clock  before 
she  came  to  her  senses,  and  vaguely  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  meaning  to  heat 
the  brick  oven  and  bake  the  pandowdy. 
Was  it  yesterday,  or  the  day  before  ? 

Just  then  Uncle  John  came  in  to  his  din- 
ner, and  found  the  table  not  set,  not  a veg- 
etable on  the  fire,  the  tea-kettle  dry,  the 
mutton  black  as  a coal,  and  the  pandowdy 
waiting  for  a baking ! Had  Peggy  run  away  t 
And  then  he  stepped  into  the  old  kitchen, 
and  found  her  with  the  yellow  letter  spread 
out  upon  her  lap,  her  hands  folded  over  it, 
and  her  eyes  staring  hard  at  the  opposite 
walk  “ Peggy,  Peggy,  what’s  the  matter, 
child?”  he  called  twice  before  she  heeded. 
Then  she  was  on  her  feet  in  a trice,  rubbing 
her  eyes  as  if  she  had  been  dreaming. 

“ I’m  heating  the  brick  oven  for  the  pan- 
dowdy,” she  answered,  gathering  her  kin- 
dlings. 

“ Didn’t  you  know  it’s  after  twelve,  Peg- 
gy ?”  he  mildly  suggested,  picking  up  the 
letter  that  had  slipped  to  the  floor.  “What’s 
this,  eh  ?” 

“ It’s  mine ; give  it  to  me,”  she  cried.  “ It’s 
nothing — only  a scrap  of  old  paper,  you  see. 
It’s  my  own.  I found  it  in  the  oven.  Do 
give  it  to  me.  I have  a light  to  it!”  But 
Uncle  John  was  already  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles, conscious,  in  a sort  of  hazy  way,  that 
something  had  troubled  Peggy,  and  that  this 
yellow  rag  was  the  something,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  look  into. 

“ Nobody’s  going  to  eat  it,  child !”  he  said. 
“ And  you  found  it  in  the  oven,  eh  ? Pretty 
place  for  a love-letter.  I wonder  it  didn’t 
heat  the  oven  without  any  kindlings  or  other 
fuel.  You  didn’t  answer  it,  I reckon  ?” 
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“ Answer  it!  I never  laid  eyes  on  it  be- 
fore to-day,”  said  Peggy,  with  eyes  that 
struck  fire. 

“ It’s  been  a good  while  on  the  road,  eh  ? 
April  29, 1862.  Why,  that’s  the  same  day  as 
Sophy  had  her  shock ! Ah ! Oh ! Humph ! 
And  he  married  Patty  Pratt ! Ahem ! Ain’t 
it  most  dinner-time,  Peggy  t” 

“ Dinner ! Bless  me,  yes.  And  there’s  the 
pandowdy  done  to  a crisp.  No;  what  am  I 
talking  about?  It  hasn’t  seen  the  oven!” 
And  Peggy  was  alert  and  busy  in  half  a min- 
ute. 

Uncle  John  made  no  further  reference  to 
the  letter ; but  about  a month  later,  when 
Peggyeat  knitting  in  the  twilight,  and  won- 
dering what  her  twilights  would  have  been 


like  if  Aunt  Brierly  had  not  been  unkind, 
somebody  opened  the  door,  came  to  her  side, 
and  stooped  and  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

“Is  it  time  to  light  the  lamps,  Uncle 
John  !”  she  asked. 

“ Uncle  John  has  brought  about  a great 
illumination  already,”  said  a voice  that 
seemed  an  echo  from  the  past,  but  which  in 
reality  belonged  to  Matthew  Royston  him- 
self. “ Uncle  John  wrote  me  all  about  that 
precious  pandowdy,  and  the  brick  oven,  and 
a love-letter  that  had  been  ten  years  on  the 
way  to  you.  Peggy  dear,  we  have  been  a 
long  while  making  up  our  quarrel.  Shall 
we  end  it  with  a wedding-ring  I” 

And  they  did.  Uut  I think  they  owed  it 
all  to  the  pandowdy ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  POLICEMAN  IN  PLAIN  CLOTHES. 

JULIAN  looked  round  the  room,  and 
stopped  at  the  door  which  he  had  just 
opened. 

His  eyes  rested  first  on  Mercy,  next  on 
Grace. 

The  disturbed  faces  of  both  the  women 
told  him  but  too  plainly  that  the  disaster 
which  he  had  dreaded  had  actually  hap- 
pened. They  had  met  without  any  third 
person  to  interfere  between  them.  To  what 
extremities  the  hostile  interview  might  have 
led  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  guess.  In 
his  aunt’s  presence  he  could  only  wait  his 
opportunity  of  Bpeaking  to  Mercy,  and  be 
ready  to  interpose  if  any  thing  was  igno- 
rantly done  which  might  give  just  cause  of 
offense  to  Grace. 

Lady  Janet’s  course  of  actiou  on  enter- 
ing the  dining-room  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  Lady  Janet’s  character. 

Instantly  discovering  the  intruder,  she 
looked  sharply  at  Mercy.  “ What  did  I tell 
you  ?”  she  asked.  “ Are  you  frightened  ? 
No!  not  in  the  least  frightened!  Wonder- 
ful !”  She  turned  to  the  servant.  “ Wait 
in  the  library;  I may  want  you  again.” 
She  looked  at  Julian.  “ Leave  it  all  to  me ; 
I can  manage  it.”  She  made  a sign  to  Hor- 
ace. “ Stay  where  you  are,  and  hold  your 
tongue.”  Having  now  said  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  every  one  else,  she  advanced  to  the 
part  of  the  room  in  which  Grace  was  stand- 
ing, with  lowering  brows  and  firmly  shut 
lips,  defiant  of  every  body. 

“ I have  no  desire  to  offend  you,  or  to  act 
harshly  toward  you,”  her  ladyship  began, 
very  quietly.  “I  only  suggest  that  your 
visits  to  my  house  can  not  possibly  lead  to 
any  satisfactory  result.  I hope  you  will  not 
oblige  me  to  say  any  harder  words  than 


these — I hope  you  will  understand  that  I 
wish  you  to  withdraw.” 

The  order  of  dismissal  could  hardly  have 
been  issued  with  more  humane  consideration 
for  the  supposed  mental  infirmity  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Grace  in- 
stantly resisted  it  in  the  plainest  possible 
terms. 

“ In  justice  to  my  father’s  memory  and  in 
justice  to  myself,”  she  answered,  “I  insist 
on  a hearing.  I refuse  to  withdraw.”  She 
deliberately  took  a ehair  and  seated  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house. 

Lady  Janet  waited  a moment — steadily 
controlling  her  temper.  In  the  interval  of 
silence  Julian  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
monstrating with  Grace. 

“ Is  this  what  you  promised  me?”  he  asked, 
gently.  “ You  gave  me  your  word  that  you 
would  not  return  to  Mablethorpe  House.” 

Before  he  could  say  more,  Lady  Jauet  had 
got  her  temper  under  command.  She  began 
her  answer  to  Grace  by  pointing  with  a per- 
emptory forefinger  to  the  library  door. 

“ If  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  to 
take  my  advice  by  the  time  I have  walked 
back  to  that  door,”  she  said,  “ I will  put  it 
out  of  your  power  to  set  me  at  defiance.  I 
am  used  to  be  obeyed,  and  I will  be  obeyed. 
You  force  me  to  use  hard  words.  1 warn 
yon  before  it  is  too  late.  Go !” 

She  returned  slowly  toward  the  library. 
Julian  attempted  to  interfere  with  another 
word  of  remonstrance.  His  aunt  stopped 
him  by  a gesture  which  said  plainly,  “ I in- 
sist on  acting  for  myself.”  He  looked  next 
at  Mercy.  Would  she  remain  passive  ? Yes. 
She  never  lifted  her  head ; she  never  moved 
from  the  place  in  which  she  was  standing 
apart  from  the  rest.  Horace  himself  tried 
to  attract  her  attention,  and  tried  fa  vain. 

Arrived  at  the  library  door,  Lady  Janet 
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looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  little  im- ; 
movable  black  figure  in  the  chair. 

“Will  you  go?”  she  asked,  for  the  last 
time. 

Grace  started  up  angrily  from  her  seat, 
and  fixed  her  viperish  eyes  on  Mercy. 

“ I won’t  be  turned  out  of  your  ladyship’s 
house  in  the  presence  of  that  impostor,”  she 
said.  “ I may  yield  to  force,  but  I will  yield 
to  nothing  else.  I insist  on  my  right  to  the 
place  that  she  has  stolen  from  me.  It’s  no 
use  scolding  me,”  she  added,  turning  dog- 
gedly to  Julian.  “As  long  as  that  woman 
is  here*  under  my  name  I can’t  and  won’t 
keep  away  from  the  house.  I warn  her,  in 
your  presence,  that  I have  written  to  my 
friends  in  Canada!  I dare  her  before  you 
all  to  deny  that  she  is  the  outcast  and  ad- 
venturess, Mercy  Merrick !” 

The  challenge  forced  Mercy  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  in  her  own  defense.  She 
had  pledged  herself  to  meet  and  defy  Grace 
Roseberry  on  her  own  ground.  She  attempt- 
ed to  speak — Horace  stopped  her. 

“ You  degrade  yourself  if  you  answer  her,” 
he  said.  “ Take  my  arm,  and  let  us  leave 
the  room.” 

“ Yes ! Take  her  out !”  cried  Grace.  “ She 
may  well  be  ashamed  to  face  an  honest  wom- 
an. It’s  her  place  to  leave  the  room — not 
mine !” 

Mercy  drew  her  hand  out  of  Horace’s  arm. 
“ I decline  to  leave  the  room, ’’.she  said,  qui- 
etly. 

Horace  still  tried  to  persuade  her  to  with- 
draw. “ I can’t  bear  to  hear  you  insulted,” 
he  rejoined.  “The  woman  offends  me, 
though  I know  she  is#not  responsible  for 
what  she  says.” 

“ Nobody’s  endurance  will  be  tried  much 
longer,”  said  Lady  Janet.  She  glanced  at 
Julian,  and  taking  from  her  pocket  the  card 
which  he  had  given  to  her,  opened  the  libm- 
ry  door. 

“ Go  to  the  police  station,”  she  said  to  the 
servant  in  an  under-tone,  “and  give  that 
card  to  the  inspector  on  duty.  Tell  him 
there  is  not  a moment  to  lose.” 

“ Stop !”  said  Julian,  before  his  aunt  could 
close  the  door  again. 

“ Stop  ?”  repeated  Lady  Janet,  sharply.  “ I 
have  given  the  man  his  orders.'  What  do 
you  mean?” 

“ Before  you  send  the  card  I wish  to  say 
a word  in  private  to  this  lady,”  replied  Ju- 
lian, indicating  Grace.  “ When  that  is  done,” 
he  continued,  approaching  Mercy,  and  point- 
edly addressing  himself  to  her,  “ I shall  have 
a request  to  make — I shall  ask  you  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  with- 
out interruption.” 

His  tone  pointed  the  allusion.  Mercy 
shrank  from  looking  at  him.  The  signs  of 
painful  agitation  began  to  show  themselves 
in  her  sllifting  color  and  her  uneasy  silence. 
Roused  by  Julian’s  significantly  distant  ref- 


erence to  what  had  passed  between  them, 
her  better  impulses  were  straggling  already 
to  recover  their  influence  over  her.  8he 
might,  at  that  critical  moment,  have  yielded 
to  the  promptings  of  her  own  nobler  nature 
— she  might  have  risen  superior  to  the  gall- 
ing remembrance  of  the  insults  that  had 
been  heaped  upon  her — if  Grace’s  malice  had 
not  seen  in  her  hesitation  a means  of  refer- 
ring offensively  once  again  to  her  interview 
with  Julian  Gray. 

“ Pray  don’t  think  twice  about  trusting 
him  alone  with  me,”  she  said,  with  a sar- 
donic affectation  of  politeness.  “ / am  not 
interested  in  making  a conquest  of  Mr.  Juli- 
an Gray.” 

| The  jealous  distrust  in  Horace  (already 
awakened  by  Julian’s  request)  now  attempt- 
ed to  assert  Itself  openly.  Before  he  could 
speak,  Mercy’s  indignation  had  dictated 
Mercy’s  answer. 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Gray,” 
she  said,  addressing  Julian  (but  still  not 
raising  her  eyes  to  his).  “ I have  nothing 
more  to  say.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to 
trouble  you  again.” 

In  those  rash  words  she  recalled  the  con- 
fession to  which  she  stood  pledged.  In 
those  rash  words  she  committed  herself  to 
keeping  the  position  that  she  had  usurped, 
in  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  de- 
prived of  it ! 

Horace  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied. 

He  saw  Julian’s  eyes  fixed  in  sad  and  search-' 
ing  attention  on  Mercy’s  face  while  she  was 
speaking.  He  heard  Julian  sigh  to  himself 
when  she  had  done.  He  observed  Julian — 
after  a moment’s  serious  consideration,  and 
a moment’s  glance  backward  at  the  stranger 
in  the  poor  black  clothes — lift  his  head  with 
the  air  of  a man  who  had  taken  a sudden 
resolution. 

“Bring  me  that  card  directly,”  he  said 
to  the  servant.  His  tone  announced  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  man 
obeyed. 

Without  answering  Lady  Janet — who 
still  peremptorily  insisted  on  her  right  to 
act  for  herself — Julian  took  the  pencil  from 
his  pocket-book  aud  added  his  signature  to 
the  writing  already  inscribed  on  the  card. 

When  he  had  handed  it  back  to  the  servant 
he  made  his  apologies  to  his  aunt. 

“ Pardon  me  for  venturing  to  interfere,” 
he  said.  “ There  is  a serious  reason  for  what 
I have  done,  which  I will  explain  to  you  at 
a fitter  time.  In  the  mean  while  I offer  no 
further  obstruction  to  the  course  which  you 
propose  taking.  On  the  contrary,  I have 
just  assisted  you  in  gaining  the  end  that 
you  have  in  view.” 

As  he  said  that  he  held  up  the  pencil  with 
which  he  had  signed  his  name. 

Lady  Janet,  naturally  perplexed,  and 
(with  some  reason  perhaps)  offended  as  well, 
made  no  answer.  She  waved  her  hand  to 
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the  servant,  and  sent  him  away  with  the 
card. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  The  eyes 
of  all  the  persons  present  turned  more  or  less 
anxiously  on  Julian.  Mercy  was  vaguely 
surprised  and  alarmed.  Horace,  like  Lady 
Janet,  felt  offended,  without  clearly  know- 
ing why.  Even  Grace  Koseberry  herself 
was  subdued  by  her  own  presentiment  of 
some  coming  interference  for  which  she  was 
completely  unprepared.  Julian's  words 
and  actions,  from  the  moment  when  he  had 
written  on  the  card,  were  involved  in  a mys- 
tery to  which  not  one  of  the  persons  round 
him  held  the  clew. 

The  motive  which  had  animated  his  con- 
duct may,  nevertheless,  be  described  in  two 
words : Julian  still  held  to  his  faith  in  the 
inbred  nobility  of  Mercy's  nature. 

He  had  inferred,  with  little  difficulty,  from 
the  language  which  Grace  had  used  toward 
Mercy  in  his  presence,  that  the  injured  wom- 
an must  have  taken  pitiless  advantage  of 
her  position  at  the  interview  which  he  had 
interrupted.  Instead  of  appealing  to  Mer- 
cy's sympathies  and  Mercy's  sense  of  right 
— instead  of  accepting  the  expression  of  her 
sincere  contrition,  and  encouraging  her  to 
make  the  completest  and  the  speediest  atone- 
ment— Grace  had  evidently  outraged  and 
insulted  her.  As  a necessary  result,  her  en- 
durance had  given  way — under  her  own 
sense  of  intolerable  severity  and  intolerable 
wrong. 

The  remedy  for  the  mischief  thus  done 
was,  as  Julian  had  first  seen  it,  to  speak  pri- 
vately with  Grace,  to  soothe  her  by  owning 
that  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  her  claims 
had  undergone  a change  in  her  favor,  and 
then  to  persuade  her,  in  her  own  interests,  to 
let  him  carry  to  Mercy  such  expressions  of 
apology  and  regret  as  might  lead  to  a friend- 
ly understanding  between  them. 

With  those  motives,  he  had  made  his  re- 
quest to  be  permitted  to  speak  separately  to 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  scene  that  had 
followed,  the  new  insult  offered  by  Grace, 
and  the  answer  which  it  had  wrung  from 
Mercy,  had  convinced  him  tljat  no  such  in- 
terference as  he  had  contemplated  would 
have  the  slightest  prospect  of  success. 

The  one  remedy  now  left  to  try  was  the 
desperate  remedy  of  letting  things  take  their 
course,  and  trusting  implicitly  to  Mercy's 
better  nature  for  the  result. 

Let  her  see  the  police  officer  in  plain 
clothes  enter  the  room.  Let  her  understand 
clearly  what  the  result  of  his  interference 
would  be.  Let  her  confront  the  alterna- 
tive of  consigning  Grace  Roseberry  to  a 
mad-house  or  of  confessing  the  truth — and 
what  would  happen  ? If  Julian's  confidence 
in  her  was  a confidence  soundly  placed, 
she  would  nobly  pardon  the  outrages  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  her,  and  she  would 


do  justice  to  the  woman  whom  she  had 
wronged. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  belief  in  her  was 
nothing  better  than  the  blind  belief  of  an  in- 
fatuated man — if  she  faced  the  alternative 
and  persisted  in  asserting  her  assumed  iden- 
tity— what  then  t 

Julian's  faith  in  Mercy  refused  to  let  that 
darker  side  of  the  question  find  a place  in  his 
thoughts.  It  rested  entirely  with  him  to 
bring  the  officer  into  the  house.  He  had 
prevented  Lady  Janet  from  making  any 
mischievous  use  of  his  card  by  sending  to 
the  police  station  and  warning  them  to  at- 
tend to  no  message  which  they  might  re- 
ceive unless  the  card  produced  bore  his  sig- 
nature. Knowing  the  responsibility  that  he 
was  taking  on  himself — knowing  that  Mercy 
had  made  no  confession  to  him  to  which  it 
was  possible  to  appeal — he  had  signed  his 
name  without  an  instant’s  hesitation : and 
there  he  stood  now,  looking  at  the  woman 
whose  better  nature  he  was  determined  to 
vindicate,  the  only  calm  person  in  the  room. 

Horace's  jealousy  saw  somethjpg  suspi- 
ciously suggestive  of  a private  understand- 
ing in  Julian's  earnest  attention  and  iu  Mer- 
cy's downcast  face.  Having  no  excuse  for 
open  interference,  he  made  an  effort  to  part 
them.  • 

41  You  spoke  just  now,”  he  said  to  Julian, 
44  of  wishing  to  say  a word  in  private  to  that 
person.”  (He  pointed  to  Grace.)  44  Shall  we 
retire,  or  will  you  take  her  into  the  library  ?” 

44 1 refuse  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
him,”  Grace  burst  out,  before  Julian  could 
answer.  44 1 happen  to  know  that  he  is  the 
last  person  to  do  me  justice.  He  has  been 
effectually  hoodwinked.  If  I speak  to  any 
body  privately,  it  ought  to  be  to  you.  You 
have  the  greatest  interest  of  any  of  them  in 
finding  out  the  truth.” 

44  What  do  you  meant” 

44  Do  you  want  to  marry  an  outcast  from 
the  streets  T ” 

Horace  took  one  step  forward  toward  her. 
There  was  a look  in  his  face  which  plainly 
betrayed  that  he  was  capable  of  turning  her 
out  of  the  house  with  his  own  hands.  Lady 
Janet  stopped  him. 

44  You  were  right  in  suggesting  just  now 
that  Grace  had  better  leave  the  room,”  she 
said.  44  Let  us  all  three  go.  Julian  will  re- 
main here  and  give  the  man  his  directions 
when  he  arrives.  Come.” 

No.  By  a strange  contradiction  it  was 
Horace  himself  who  now  interfered  to  pre- 
vent Mercy  from  leaving  the  room.  In  the 
heat  of  his  indignation  he  lost  all  sense  of 
his  own  dignity ; he  descended  to  the  level 
of  a woman  whose  intellect  he  believed  to 
be  deranged.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one 
present,  he  stepped  back  and  took  from  the 
table  a jewel-case  which  he  had  placed  there 
when  he  came  into  the  room.  It  was  the 
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wedding  present  from  his  mother  which  he 
had  brought  to  his  betrothed  wife.  His  out- 
raged self-esteem  seized  the  opportunity  of 
vindicating  Mercy  by  a public  bestowal  of 
the  gift. 

“ Wait !”  he  called  out,  sternly.  “ That 
wretch  shall  have  her  answer.  She  has 
sense  enough  to  see,  and  sense  enough  to 
hear.  Let  her  see  and  hear !” 

He  opened  the  jewel-case,  and  took  from 
it  a magnificent  pearl  necklace  in  an  antique 
setting. 

“ Grace/’  he  said,  with  his  highest  distinc- 
tion of  manner,  “ my  mother  sends  you  her 
love  and  her  congratulations  on  our  ap- 
proaching marriage.  She  begs  you  to  ac- 
cept, as  part  of  your  bridal  dress,  these 
pearls.  She  was  married  in  them  herself. 
They  have  been  in  our  family  for  centuries. 
As  one  of  the  family,  honored  and  beloved, 
my  mother  offers  them  to  my  wife.” 

He  lifted  the  necklace  to  clasp  it  round 
Mercy’s  neck. 

Julian  watched  her  in  breathless  suspense. 
Would  she  sustain  the  ordeal  through  which 
.Horace  had  innocently  condemned  her  to 
passf 

Yes ! In  the  insolent  presence  of  Grace 
Roseberry,  what  was  there  now  that  she 
could  not  sustain  f Her  pride  was  in  arms. 
Her  lovely  eyes  lighted  upas  only  a woman’s 
eyes  can  light  up  when  they  see  jewelry. 
Her  grand  head  bent  gracefully  to  receive 
the  necklace.  Her  face  warmed  into  color ; 
her  beauty  rallied  its  charms.  Her  triumph 
over  Grace  Roseberry  was  complete!  Ju- 
lian’s head  sank.  For  one  sad  moment  he 
secretly  asked  himself  the  question,  “ Have 
I been  mistaken  in  her  f” 

Horace  arrayed  her  in  the  pearls. 

“ Your  husband  puts  these  pearls  on  your 
neck,  love,”  he  said,  proudly,  and  paused  to 
look  at  her.  “ Now,”  he  added,  with  a con- 
temptuous backward  glance  at  Grace,  “ we 
may  go  into  the  library.  She  has  seen,  and 
she  has  heard.” 

He  believed  that  he  had  silenced  her.  He 
had  simply  furnished  her  sharp  tongue  with 
a new  sting. 

“You  will  hear,  and  you  will  see,  when 
my  proofs  come  from  Canada,”  she  retorted. 
“ You  will  hear  that  your  wife  has  stolen  my 
name  and  my  character ! You  will  see  your 
wife  dismissed  from  this  house !” 

Mercy  turned  on  her  with  an  uncontrol- 
lable outburst  of  passion. 

“ You  are  mad !”  she  cried. 

Lady  Janet  caught  the  electric  infection 
of  anger  in  the  air  of  the  room.  She  too 
turned  on  Grace.  She  too  said  it : 

“ You  are  mad !” 

Horace  followed  Lady  Janet.  He  was 
beside  himself.  He  fixed  his  pitiless  eyes 
on  Grace,  and  echoed  the  contagious  words : 

“ You  are  mad !” 

She  was  silenced,  she  was  daunted  at  last. 


I The  treble  accusation  revealed  to  her,  for 
the  first  time,  the  frightful  suspicion  to 
which  she  had  exposed  herself.  She  shrank 
back,  with  a low  cry  of  horror,  and  struck 
against  a chair.  She  would  have  fallen  if 
Julian  had  not  sprung  forward  and  caught 
her. 

Lady  Janet  led  the  way  into  the  library. 
She  opened  the  door — started — and  sudden- 
ly stepped  aside,  so  as  to  leave  the  entrance 
free. 

A man  appeared  in  the  open  doorway. 

He  was  not  a gentleman ; he  was  not  a 
workman ; he  was  not  a servant.  He  was 
vilely  dressed,  in  glossy  black  broadcloth. 
His  frock-coat  hung  on  him  instead  of  fitting 
him.  His  waistcoat  was  too  short  and  too 
tight  over  the  chest.  His  trowsers  were  a 
pair  of  shapeless  black  bags.  His  gloves 
were  too  large  for  him.  His  highly  polish- 
ed boots  creaked  detestably  whenever  he 
moved.  He  had  odiously  watchful  eyes — 
eyes  that  looked  skilled  in  peeping  through 
key-holes.  His  large  ears,  set  forward  like 
the  ears  of  a monkey,  pleaded  guilty  to  mean- 
ly listening  behind  other  people’s  doors. 
His  manner  was  quietly  confidential  when 
he  spoke,  impenetrably  self-possessed  when 
he  was  silent.  A lurking  air  of  secret  serv- 
ice enveloped  the  fellow,  like  an  atmosphere 
of  his  own,  from  head  to  foot.  He  looked 
all  round  the  magnificent  room  without  be- 
traying either  surprise  or  admiration.  He 
closely  investigated  every  person  in  it  with 
one  glance  of  his  cunningly  watchful  eyes. 
Making  his  bow  to  Lady  Janet,  he  silently 
showed  her,  as  his  introduction,  the  card 
that  had  summoned  him.  And  then  he  stood 
at  ease,  self-revealed  in  his  own  sinister  iden- 
tity— a police  officer  in  plain  clothes. 

Nobody* spoke  to  him.  Every  body  shrank 
inwardly,  as  if  a reptile  had  crawled  into 
the  room. 

He  looked  backward  and  forward,  per- 
fectly unembarrassed,  between  Julian  and 
Horace. 

“ Is  Mr.  Julian  Gray  here  f”  he  asked. 

Julian  led  Grace  to  a seat.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  man.  She  trembled — she  whis- 
pered, “Who  is  hef”  Julian  spoke  to  the 
police  officer  without  answering  her. 

“ Wait  there,”  he  said,  pointing  to  a chair 
in  the  most  distant  corner  of  the  roopi.  “ I 
will  speak  to  you  directly.” 

The  man  advanced  to  the  chair,  marching 
to  the  discord  of  his  creaking  boots.  He 
privately  valued  the  carpet  at  so  much  a 
yard  as  he  walked  over  it.  He  privately 
valued  the  chair  at  so  much  the  dozen  as 
he  sat  down  on  it.  He  was  quite  at  his 
ease : it  was  no  matter  to  him  whether  he 
waited  and  did  nothing,  or  whether  he  pried 
into  the  private  character  of  every  one  in 
the  room,  as  long  as  he  was  paid  for  it. 

Even  Lady  Janet’s  resolution  to  act  for 
herself  was  not  proof  against  the  appearance 
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of  the  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  She  left 
it  to  her  nephew  to  take  the  lead.  Julian 
glanced  at  Mercy  before  he  stirred  further  in 
the  matter.  He  alone  knew  that  the  end 
rested  now  not  with  him,  but  with  her. 

She  felt  his  eye  on  her  while  her  own  eyes 
were  looking  at  the  man.  She  turned  her 
head — hesitated — and  suddenly  approach- 
ed Julian.  Like  Grace  Roseberry,  she  was 
trembling.  Like  Grace  Roseberry,  she  whis- 
pered, “ Who  is  he  T” 

Julian  told  her  plainly  who  he  was. 

“ Why  is  he  here  f” 

“ Can’t  you  guess  f” 

“ No !” 

Horace  left  Lady  Janet,  and  joined  Mercy 
and  Julian — impatient  of  the  private  collo- 
quy between  them. 

“ Am  I in  the  way  t”  he  inquired. 

Julian  drew  back  a little,  understanding 
Horace  perfectly.  He  looked  round  at 
Grace.  Nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  spa- 
cious room  divided  them  from  the  place  in 
which  she  was  sitting.  She  had  never 
moved  since  he  had  placed  her  in  a chair. 
The  direst  of  all  terrors  was  in  possession 
of  her — terror  of  the  unknown.  There  was 
no  fear  of  her  interfering,  and  no  fear  of  her 
bearing  what  they  said  so  long  as  they  were 
careful  to  speak  in  guarded  tones.  Julian 
set  the  example  by  lowering  his  voice. 

“Ask  Horace  why  the  police  officer  is 
here  t”  he  said  to  Mercy. 

She  put  the  question  directly.  “ Why  is 
he  here  f” 

Horace  looked  across  the  room  at  Grace, 
and  answered,  “ He  is  here  to  relieve  us  of 
that  woman.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  will  take  her 
away  I” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where  will  he  take  her  to  f” 

“ To  the  police  station.” 

Mercy  started,  and  looked  at  Julian.  He 
was  still  watching  the  slightest  changes  in 
her  face.  She  looked  back  again  at  Horace. 

“To  the  police  station!”  she  repeated. 
“What  fort” 

“How  can  you  ask  the  question f”  said 
Horace,  irritably.  “ To  be  placed  under  re- 
straint, of  course.” 

“ Do  you  mean  prison  t” 

“ I mean  an  asylum.” 

Again  Mercy  turned  to  Julian.  There  was 
horror  now,  as  well  as  surprise,  iu  her  face. 
“ Oh !”  she  said  to  him,  “ Horace  is  surely 
wrong  f It  can’t  be  f” 

Julian  left  it  to  Horace  to  answer.  Every 
faculty  in  him  seemed  to  be  still  absorbed 
in  watching  Mercy’s  face.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  address  herself  to  Horace  once 
more. 

“ What  sort  of  asylum  t”  she  asked.  “ You 
don’t  surely  mean  a mad-house  ?” 

“I  do,”  he  rejoined.  “The  work -house 
first,  perhaps  — and  then  the  mad -house. 


What  is  there  to  surprise  you  in  that  T You 
yourself  told  her  to  her  face  she  was  mad. 
Good  Heavens ! how  pale  you  are ! What  is 
the  matter  f” 

She  turned  to  Julian  for  the  third  time. 
The  terrible  alternative  that  was  offered  to 
her  had  showed  itself  at  last,  without  re- 
serve or  disguise.  Restore  the  identity  that 
you  have  stolen,  or  shut  her  up  in  a mad- 
house— it  rests  with  you  to  choose ! In  that 
form  the  situation  shaped  itself  in  her  mind. 
She  chose  on  the  instant.  Before  she  opened 
her  lips  the  higher  nature  in  her  spoke  to 
Julian,  in  her  eyes.  The  steady  inner  light 
that  he  had  seen  in  them  once  already  shone 
in  them  again,  brighter  and  purer  than  be- 
fore. The  conscience  that  he  had  fortified, 
the  soul  that  he  had  saved,  looked  at  him 
and  said,  Doubt  us  no  more ! 

“ Send  that  man  out  of  the  house.” 

Those  were  her  first  words.  She  spoke 
(pointing  to  the  police  officer)  in  clear,  ring- 
ing, resolute  tones,  audible  in  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  room. 

I Julian’s  hand,  stole  unobserved  to  hers, 
and  told  her,  in  its  momentary  pressure,  to 
count  on  his  brotherly  sympathy  and  help. 
All  the  other  persons  in  the  room  looked  at 
her  in  speechless  surprise.  Grace  rose  from 
her  chair.  Even  the  man  in  plain  clothes 
started  to  his  feet.  Lady  Janet  (hurriedly 
joining  Horace,  and  fully  sharing  his  per- 
plexity and  alarm)  took  Mercy  impulsively 
by  the  arm,  and  shook  it,  as  if  to  rouse  her 
to  a sense  of  what  she  was  doing.  Mercy 
held  firm ; Mercy  resolutely  repeated  what 
she  had  said:  “Send  that  man  out  of  the 
house.” 

Lady  Janet  lost  all  patience  with  her. 
“ What  has  come  to  you  f”  she  asked,  stern- 
ly. “ Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  f 
The  man  is  here  in  your  interest,  as  well  as 
in  mine ; the  man  is  here  to  spare  you,  as 
well  as  me,  further  annoyance  and  insult. 
And  you  insist — insist,  in  my  presence — 
on  his  being  sent  away!  What  does  it 
meant” 

“You  shall  know  what  it  means,  Lady 
Janet,  in  half  an  hour.  I don’t  insist — I 
only  reiterate  my  entreaty.  Let  the  man 
be  sent  away !” 

Julian  stepped  aside  (with  his  aunt’s  eyes 
angrily  following  him)  and  spoke  to  the  po- 
lice officer.  “ Go  back  to  the  station,”  he 
said,  “and  wait  there  till  you  hear  from 
me.” 

The  meanly  vigilant  eyes  of  the  man  in 
plain  clothes  traveled  sidelong  from  Julian 
to  Mercy,  and  valued  her  beauty  as  they  had 
valued  the  carpet  and  the  chairs.  “ The  old 
story,”  he  thought.  “ The  nice-looking  wom- 
an is  always  at  the  bottom  of  it ; and,  soon- 
er or  later,  the  nice-looking  woman  has  her 
way.”  He  marched  back  across  the  room, 
to  the  discord  of  his  own  creaking  boots, 
bowed,  with  a villainous  smile  which  jut  the 
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worst  construction  on  every  thing,  and  van- 
ished through  the  library  door. 

Lady  Janet’s  high  breeding  restrained  her 
from  saying  any  thing  until  the  police  offi- 
cer was  out  of  hearing.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  she  appealed  to  Julian. 

“ I presume  you  are  in  the  secret  of  this  t” 
she  said.  “ I suppose  you  have  some  reason 
for  setting  my  authority  at  dedance  in  my 
own  house  T” 

“ I have  never  yet  failed  to  respect  your 
ladyship,”  Julian  answered.  “ Before  long 
you  will  know  that  I am  not  failing  in  re- 
spect toward  you  now.” 

Lady  Janet  looked  across  the  room.  Grace 
was  listening  eagerly,  conscious  that  events 
had  taken  some  mysterious  turn  in  her  favor 
within  the  last  minute. 

“ Is  it  part  of  your  new  arrangement  of 
my  affairs,”  her  ladyship  continued,  “ that 
this  person  is  to  remain  in  the  house  t” 

The  terror  that  had  daunted  Grace  had 
not  lost  all  hold  of  her  yet.  She  left  it  to  Ju- 
lian to  reply.  Before  he  could  speak  Mer- 
cy crossed  the  room  and  whispered  to  her, 
“ Give  me  time  to  confess  it  in  writing.  I 
can’t  own  it  before  them — with  this  round 
my  neck.”  She  pointed  to  the  necklace. 
Grace  cast  a threatening  glance  at  her,  and 
suddenly  looked  away  again- in  silence. 

Mercy  answered  Lady  Janet’s  question. 
“I  beg  your  ladyship  to  permit  her  to  re- 
main until  the  half  hour  is  over,”  she  said. 
“ My  request  will  have  explained  itself  by 
that  time.” 

Lady  Janet  raised  no  further  obstacles. 
Something  in  Mercy’s  face,  or  in  Mercy’s 
tone,  seemed  to  have  silenced  her,  as  it  had 
silenced  Grace.  Horace  was  the  next  who 
spoke.  In  tones  of  suppressed  rage  and  sus- 
picion he  addressed  himself  to  Mercy,  stand- 
ing fronting  him  by  Julian’s  side. 

“ Am  I included,”  he  asked,  “ in  the  ar- 
rangement which  engages  you  to  explain 
your  extraordinary  conduct  in  half  an 
hour  f ” • 

His  hand  had  placed  his  mother’s  wed- 
ding present  round  Mercy’s  neck.  A sharp 
pang  wrung  her  as  she  looked  at  Horace, 
and  saw  how  deeply  she  had  already  dis- 
tressed and  offended  him.  The  tears  rose 
in  her  eyes;  she  humbly  and  faintly  an- 
swered him. 

“ If  you  please,”  was  all  Bhe  could  say,  be- 
fore the  cruel  swelling  at  her  heart  rose  and 
silenced  her. 

Horace’s  sense  of  injury  refused  to  be 
soothed  by  such  simple  submission  as  this. 

“ I dislike  mysteries  and  innuendoes,”  he 
went  on,  harshly.  “In  my  family  circle  we 
are  accustomed  to  meet  each  other  frankly. 
Why  am  I to  wait  half  an  hour  for  an  ex- 
planation which  might  be  given  nowf 
What  am  I to  wait  for  T”  * 

Lady  Janet  recovered  herself  as  Horace 
spoke. 


“I  entirely  agree  with  you,”  she  said. 
“ I ask,  too,  what  are  we  to  wait  for  t” 

Even  Julian’s  self-possession  failed  him 
when  his  aunt  repeated  that  cruelly  plain 
question.  How  would  Mercy  answer  itf 
Would  her  courage  still  hold  outf 

“You  have  asked  me  what  you  are  to 
wait  for,”  she  said  to  Horace,  quietly  and 
firmly.  “ Wait  to  hear  something  more  of 
Mercy  Merrick.” 

Lady  Janet  listened  with  a look  of  weary 
disgust. 

“ Don’t  return  to  that  /”  she  said.  “ We 
know  enough  about  Mercy  Merrick  already.” 

“Pardon  me — your  ladyship  does  not 
know.  I am  the  only  person  who  can  in- 
form you.” 

“Youf” 

She  bent  her  head  respectfully. 

“ I have  begged  you,  Lady  Janet,  to  give 
me  half  an  hour,”  she  weut  on.  “Ip  half 
an  hour  I solemnly  engage  myself  to  pro- 
duce Mercy  Merrick  in  this  room.  Lady 
Janet  Roy,  Mr.  Horace  Holmcroft,  you  are  to 
wait  for  that.” 

Steadily  pledging  herself  in  those  terms 
to  make  her  confession,  she  unclasped  the 
pearls  from  her  neck,  put  them  away  in  their 
case,  and  placed  it  in  Horace’s  hand.  “ Keep 
it,”  she  said,  with  a momentary  faltering  in 
her  voice,  “ until  we  meet  again.” 

Horace  took  the  case  in  silence ; he  looked 
and  acted  like  a man  whose  mind  was  para- 
lyzed by  surprise.  His  hand  moved  mechan- 
ically. His  eyes  followed  Mercy  with  a va- 
cant, questioning  look.  Lady  J anet  seemed, 
in  her  different  way,  to  share  the  strange  op- 
pression that  had  fallen  on  him.  A vague 
sense  of  dread  and  distress  hung  like  a cloud 
over  her  mind.  At  that  memorable  moment 
she  felt  her  age,  she  looked  her  age,  as  she 
had  never  felt  it  or  looked  it  yet. 

“ Have  I your  ladyship’s  leave,”  said  Mer- 
cy, respectfully,  “ to  go  to  my  room  ?” 

Lady  Janet  mutely  granted  the  request. 
Mercy’s  last  look,  before  she  went  out,  was 
a look  at  Grace.  “ Are  you  satisfied  now  t” 
the  grand  gray  eyes  seemed  to  say,  mourn- 
fully. Grace  turned  her  head  aside,  with  a 
quick,  petulant  action.  Even  her  narrow 
nature  opened  for  a moment  unwillingly, 
and  let  pity  in  a little  way,  in  spite  of  itself. 

Mercy’s  parting  words  recommended  Grace 
to  Julian’s  care: 

“You  will  see  that  she  is  allowed  a room 
to  wait  in?  You  will  warn  her  yourself 
when  the  half  hour  has  expired  f” 

Julian  opened  the  library  door  for  hjr. 

“ Well  done ! Nobly  done !”  he  whispered. 
“ All  my  sympathy  is  with  you — all  my  help 
is  yours.” 

Her  eyes  looked  at  him,  and  thanked  him, 
through  her  gathering  tears.  His  own  eyes 
were  dimmed.  She  passed  quietly  down 
the  room,  and  was  lost  to  him  before  he  had 
shut  the  door  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  FOOTSTEP  IN  THE  CORRIDOR. 

Mercy  was  alone. 

She  had  secured  one  half  hour  of  retire- 
ment in  her  own  room,  designing  to  devote 
that  interval  to  the  writing  of  her  confes- 
sion, in  the  form  of  a letter  addressed  to 
Julian  Gray. 

No  recent  change  in  her  position  had,  as 
yet,  mitigated  her  horror  of  acknowledging 
to  Horace  and  to  Lady  Janet  that  she  had 
won  her  way  to  their  hearts  in  disguise. 
Through  Julian  only  could  she  say  the 
words  which  were  to  establish  Grace  Rose- 
berry  in  her  right  position  in  the  house. 

How  was  her  confession  to  be  addressed 
to  him  t In  wy  ting  ? or  by  word  of  mouth  f 

After  all  that  had  happened,  from  the  time 
when  Lady  Janet’s  appearance  had  inter- 
rupted them,  she  would  have  felt  relief  rath- 
er than  embarrassment  in  personally  open- 
ing her  heart  to  the  man  who  had  so  deli- 
cately understood  her,  who  had  so  faithfully 
befriended  her  in  her  sorest  need.  But  the 
repeated  betrayals  of  Horace’s  jealous  suspi- 
cion of  Julian  warned  her  that  she  would 
only  be  surrounding  herself  with  new  diffi- 
culties, and  be  placing  Julian  in  a position 
of  painful  embarrassment,  if  she  admitted 
him  to  a private  interview  while  Horace 
was  in  the  house. 

The  one  course  left  to  take  was  the  course 
that  she  had  adopted.  Determining  to  ad- 
dress the  narrative  of  the  Fraud  to  Julian 
in  the  form  of  a letter,  she  arranged  to  add, 
at  the  close,  certain  instructions,  pointing 
out  to  him  the  line  of  conduct  which  she 
wished  him  to  pursue. 

These  instructions  contemplated  the  com- 
munication of  her  letter  to  Lady  Janet  and 
to  Horace  in  the  library,  while  Mercy — self- 
confessed  as  the  missing  woman  whom  she 
had  pledged  herself  to  produce — awaited  in 
the  adjoining  room  whatever  sentence  it 
pleased  them  to  pronounce  on  her.  Her  res- 
olution not  to  screen  herself  behind  Julian 
from  any  consequences  which  might  follow 
the  confession  had  taken  root  in  her  mind 
from  the  moment  when  Horace  had  harshly 
asked  her  (and  when  Lady  Janet  had  joined 
him  in  asking)  why  she  delayed  her  explana- 
tion, and  what  she  was  keeping  them  wait- 
ing for.  Out  of  the  very  pain  which  those 
questions  inflicted,  the  idea  of  waiting  her 
sentence  in  her  own  person  in  one  room, 
while  her  letter  to  Julian  was  speaking  for 
her  in  another,  had  sprung  to  life.  “ Let 
them  break  my  heart  if  they  like,”  she  had 
thought  to  herself,  in  the  self-abasement  of 
that  bitter  moment;  “it  will  be  no  more 
than  I have  deserved.” 

She  locked  her  door  and  opened  her  writ- 
ing-desk. Knowing  what  she  had  to  do,  she 
tried  to  collect  herself  and  do  it. 


The  effort  was  in  vain..  Those  persons 
who  study  writing  as  an  art  are  probably 
the  only  persons  who  can  measure  the  Yast 
distance  which  separates  a conception  as  it 
exists  in  the  mind  from  the  reduction  of  that 
conception  to  form  and  shape  in  words.  The 
heavy  stress  of  agitation  that  had  been  laid 
on  Mercy  for  hours  together  had  utterly  un- 
fitted her  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  proc- 
ess of  arranging  the  events  of  a narrative 
in  their  due  sequence  and  their  due  propor- 
tion toward  each  other.  Again  and  again 
she  tried  to  begin  her  letter,  and  again  and 
again  she  was  baffled  by  the  same  hopeless 
confusion  of  ideas.  She  gave  up  the  strug- 
gle in  despair. 

A sense  of  sinking  at  heart,  a weight  of 
hysterical  oppression  on  her  bosom,  warned 
her  not  to  leave  herself  unoccupied,  a prey 
to  morbid  self-investigation  and  imagiuary 
alarms. 

She  turned  instinctively,  for  a temporary 
employment  of  some  kind,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  her  own  future.  Here  there  were  no 
intricacies  or  entanglements.  The  prospect 
began  and  ended  with  her  return  to  the  Ref- 
uge, if  the  matron  would  receive  her.  She 
did  no  injustice  to  Julian  Gray ; that  great 
heart  would  feel  for  her,  that  kind  hand 
would  be  held  out  to  her,  she  knew.  But 
what  would  happen  if  she  thoughtlessly  ac- 
cepted all  that  his  sympathy  might  offer? 
Scandal  would  point  to  her  beauty  and  to 
his  youth,  and  would  place  its  own  vile  in- 
terpretation on  the  purest  friendship  that 
could  exist  between  them.  And  he  would 
be  the  sufferer,  for  he  had  a character — a 
clergyman’s  character — to  lose.  No.  For 
his  sake,  out  of  gratitude  to  Mm,  the  fare- 
well to  Mablethorpe  House  must  be  also  the 
farewell  to  Julian  Gray. 

The  precious  minutes  were  passing.  She 
resolved  to  write  to  the  matron  and  ask  if 
she  might  hope  to  be  forgiven  and  employed 
at  the  Refuge  again.  Occupation  over  the 
letter  that  was  easy  to  write  might  have  its 
fortifying  effect  on  her  mind,  and  might 
pave  the  way  for  resuming  the  letter  that 
was  hard  to  write.  She  waited  a moment 
at  the  window,  thinking  of  the  past  life  to 
which  she  was  soon  to  return,  before  she 
took  up  the  pen  again. 

Her  window  looked  eastward.  The  dusky 
glare  of  lighted  London  met  her  as  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  sky.  It  seemed  to  beckon  her 
back  to  the  horror  of  the  cruel  streets — to 
point  her  way  mockingly  to  the  bridges 
over  the  black  river — to  lure  her  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  and  the  dreadful  leap  into 
God’s  arms,  or  into  annihilation — who  knew 
which? 

She  turned,  shuddering,  from  the  win- 
dow. 

“ Will  it  end  in  that  way,”  she  asked  her- 
self, “ if  the  matron  says  No  f” 

She  began  her  letter. 
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“ Dear  Madam, — So  long  a time  has  passed 
since  you  heard  from  me  that  I almost  shrink 
from  writing  to  you.  I qm  afraid  you  have 
already  given  me  up  in  your  own  mind  as  a 
hard-hearted,  ungrateful  woman. 

“ I have  been  leading  a false  life ; I have 
not  been  fit  to  write  to  you  before  to-day. 
Now,  when  I am  doing  what  I can  to  atone 
to  those  whom  I have  injured — now,  when  I 
repent  with  my  whole  heart — may  I ask  leave 
to  return  to  the  friend  who  has  borne  with 
me  and  helped  me  through  many  miserable 
years  f Oh,  madam,  do  not  cast  me  off ! I 
have  no  one  to  turn  to  but  you. 

“ Will  you  let  me  own  every  thing  to  you  ? 
Will  you  forgive  me  when  you  know  what  I 
have  done  ? Will  you  take  me  back  into  the 
Refuge,  if  you  have  any  employment  for  me 
by  which  I may  earn  my  shelter  and  my 
bread? 

“ Before  the  night  comes  I must  leave  the 
house  from  which  I am  now  writing.  I have 
nowhere  to  go  to.  The  little  money,  the  few 
valuable  possessions  I have,  must  be  left  be- 
hind me : they  have  been  obtained  under 
false  pretenses ; they  are  not  .mine.  No 
more  forlorn  creature  than  I am  lives  at 
this  moment.  You  are  a Christian  woman. 
Not  for  my  sake — for  Christ’s  sake — pity  me 
and  take  me  back. 

“Iam  a good  nurse,  as  you  know,  and  I 
am  a quick  worker  with  my  needle.  In  one 
way  or  the  other  can  you  not  find  occupa- 
tion for  me  t 

“ I could  also  teach,  in  a very  unpretend- 
ing way.  But  that  is  useless.  Who  would 
trust  their  children  to  a woman  without  a 
character!  There  is  no  hope  for  me  in  this 
direction.  And  yet  I am  so  fond  of  chil- 
dren ! I think  I could  be,  not  happy  again, 
perhaps,  but  content  with  my  lot,  if  I could 
be  associated  with  them  in  some  way.  Are 
there  not  charitable  societies  which  are  try- 
ing to  help  and  protect  destitute  children 
wandering  about  the  streets!  I think  of 
my  own  wretched  childhood — and  oh!  I 
should  so  like  to  be  employed  in  saving 
other  children  from  ending  as  I have  ended. 
I could  work,  for  such  an  object  as  that,  from 
morning  to  night,  and  never  feel  weary.  All 
my  heart  would  be  in  it ; and  I should  have 
this  advantage  over  happy  and  prosperous 
women — I should  have  nothing  else  to  think 
of.  Surely  they  might  trust  me  with  the 
poor  little  starving  wanderers  of  the  streets 
— if  you  said  a word  for  me  ? If  I am  ask- 
ing too  much,  please  forgive  me.  I am  so 
wretched,  madam — so  lonely  and  so  weary 
of  my  life. 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  more.  My  time 
here  is  very  short.  Will  you  please  reply  to 
this  letter  (to  say  yes  or  no)  by^ telegram  ? 

“ The  name  by  which  you  know  me  is  not 
the  name  by  which  I have  been  known  here. 
I must  beg  you  to  address  the  telegram  to 
‘The  Reverend  Julian  Gray,  Mablethorpe 


House,  Kensington.’  He  is  here,  and  he  will 
show  it  to  me.  No  words  of  mine  can  de- 
scribe what  I owe  to  him.  He  has  never 
despaired  of  me — he  has  saved  me  from  my- 
self. God  bless  and  reward  the  kindest,  tru- 
est, best  man  I have  ever  known ! 

“ I have  no  more  to  say,  except  to  ask  you 
to  excuse  this  long  letter,  and  to  believe  me 
your  grateful  servant,  

She  signed  and  inclosed  the  letter,  and 
wrote  the  address.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
an  obstacle  which  she  ought  to  have  seeu 
before  showed  itself,  standing  straight  in  her 
way. 

There  was  no  time  to  forward  her  letter 
in  the  ordinary  manner  by  post.  It  must  be 
taken  to  its  destination  by^a  private  mes- 
senger. Lady  Janet’s  servants  had  hitherto 
been,  one  and  all,  at  her  disposal.  Could 
she  presume  to  employ  them  on  her  own  af- 
fairs, when  she  might  be  dismissed  from  the 
house,  a disgraced  woman,  in  half  an  hour’s 
time?  Of  the  two  alternatives  it  seemed 
better  to  take  her  chance,  and  present  lyr- 
self  at  the  Refuge  without  asking  leave  first. 

While  she  was  still  considering  the  ques- 
tion she  was  startled  by  a knock  at  her  door. 
On  opening  it  she  admitted  Lady  Janet’s 
maid,  with  a morsel  of  folded  note-paper  in 
her  hand. 

“ From  my  lady,  miss,”  said  the  woman, 
giving  her  the  note.  “ There  is  no  answer.” 

Mercy  stopped  her  as  she  was  about  to 
leave  the  room.  The  appearance  of  the  maid 
suggested  an  inquiry  to  her.  She  asked  if 
any  of  the  servants  were  likely  to  be  going 
into  town  that  afternoon. 

“ Yes,  miss.  One  of  the  grooms  is  going 
on  horseback,  with  a message  to  her  lady- 
ship’s coach-maker.” 

The  Refuge  was  close  by  the  coach-maker’s 
place  of  business.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Mercy  was  emboldened  to  make  use  of  the 
man.  It  was  a pardonable  liberty  to  emjiloy 
his  services  now. 

“ Will  you  kindly  give  the  groom  that  let-, 
ter  for  me  ?”  she  said.  “ It  will  not  take 
him  out  of  his  way.  He  has  only  to  deliver 
it — nothing  more.” 

The  woman  willingly  complied  with  the 
request.  Left  once  more  by  herself,  Mercy 
looked  at  the  little  note  which  had  been 
placed  in  her  hands. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  her  benefactress 
had  employed  this  formal  method  of  commu- 
nicating with  her  when  they  were  both  in 
the  house.  What  did  such  a departure  from 
established  habits  mean  ? Had  she  received 
her  notice  of  dismissal  ? Had  Lady  Janetta 
quick  intelligence  found  its  way  already  to 
a suspicion  of  the  truth?  Mercy’s  nerves 
were  unstrung.  She  trembled  pitiably  as 
she  opened  the  folded  note. 

It  began  without  a form  of  address,  and 
it  ended  without  a signature.  Thus  it  ran : 
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“ I must  request  you  to  delay  for  a little 
'while  the  explanation  which  you  have  prom- 
ised me.  At  my  age,  painful  surprises  are 
very  trying  things.  I must  have  time  to 
compose  myself,  before  I can  hear  what  you 
have  to  say.  You  shall  not  be  kept  waiting 
longer  than  I can  help.  In  the  mean  while 
every  thing  will  go  on  as  usual.  My  nephew 
Julian,  and  Horace  Holmcroft,  and  the  lady 
whom  I found  in  the  dining-room  will,  by 
my  desire,  remain  in  the  house  until  I am 
able  to  meet  them,  and  to  meet  you,  again.” 

There  the  note  ended.  To  what  conclu- 
sion did  it  point  I 

Had  Lady  Janetjreally  guessed  the  truth  f 
; or  had  she  only  surmised  that  her  adopted 
daughter  was  connected  in  some  discredit- 
able manner  with  the  myBtery  of  “ Mercy 
Merrick  I”  The  line  in  which  she  referred 
to  the  intruder  in  the  dining-room  as  “ the 
lady”  showed  very  remarkably  that  her 
opinions  had  undergone  a change  in  that 
quarter.  But  was  the  phrase  enough  of  it- 
self to  justify  the  inference  that  she  had  act- 
ually anticipated  the  nature  of  Mercy’s  con- 
fession f It  was  not  easy  to  decide  that 
doubt  at  the  moment — and  it  proved  to  be 
equally  difficult  to  throw  any  light  on  it  at 
an  after-time.  To  the  end  of  her  life  Lady 
Janet  resolutely  refused  to  communicate  to 
any  one  the  conclusions  which  she  might 
* have  privately  formed,  the  griefs  which  she 
might  have  secretly  stifled,  on  that  memo- 
rable day. 

Amidst  much,  however,  which  was  beset 
with  uncertainty,  one  thing  at  least  was 
clear.  The  time  at  Mercy’s  disposal  in  her 
own  room  had  been  indeflnitely  prolonged 
by  Mercy’s  benefactress.  Hours  might  pass 
before  the  disclosure  to  which  she  stood 
committed  would  be  expected  from  her.  Iq 
those  hours  she  might  surely  compose  her 
mind  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  write  her  let- 
ter of  confession  to  Julian  Gray. 

Once  more  she  placed  the  sheet  of  paper 
before  her.  Resting  her  head  on  her  hand 
as  she  sat  at  the  table,  she  tried  to  trace  her 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  past,  be- 
ginning with  the  day  when  she  had  met 
Grace  Roseberry  in  the  French  cottage,  and 
ending  with  the  day  which  had  brought 
them  face  to  face,  for  the  second  time,  in 
the  dining-room  ut  Mablethorpe  House. 

The  chain  of  events  began  to  unroll  itself 
in  her  miud  cleanly,  link  by  link. 

She  remarked,  as  she  purstod  the  retro- 
spect, how  strangely  Chanceftjjjfr  F ate,  had 
paved  the  way  for  the  act  oflQpsonation, 
in  the  first  place. 

If  they  had  met  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, neither  Mercy  nor  Grace  would  have 
trusted  each  other  with  the  confidences  which 
had  been  exchanged  between  them.  As  the 
event  had  happened,  they  had  come  together, 
under  those  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
common  trial  and  common  peril,  in  a strange 


country,  which  would  especially  predispose 
two  women  of  the  same  nation  to  open  their 
hearts  to  each  other.  In  no  other  way  could 
Mercy  have  obtained  at  a first  interview 
that  fatal  knowledge  of  Grace’s  position  and 
Grace’s  affairs  which  had  placed  temptation 
before  her,  as  the  necessary  consequence  that 
followed  the  bursting  of  the  German  shell. 

Advancing  from  this  point  through  the 
succeeding  series  of  events  which  had  so 
naturally  and  yet  so  strangely  favored  the 
perpetration  of  the  fraud,  Mercy  reached  the 
later  period  when  Grace  had  followed  her  to 
England.  Here  again  she  remarked,  in  the 
second  place,  how  Chance,  or  Fate,  had  onoe 
more  paved  the  way  for  that  second  meeting 
which  had  confronted  them  with  one  an- 
other at  Mablethorpe  House. 

She  had,  as  she  well  remembered,  attend- 
ed at  a certain  assembly  (convened  by  a 
charitable  society)  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Janet’s  representative,  at  Lady  Janet’s  own 
request.  For  that  reaeon  she  had  been 
absent  from  the  house  when  Grace  had  en- 
tered it.  If  her  return  had  been  delayed 
by  a few  minutes  only,  Julian  would  have 
had  time  to  take  Grace  out  of  the  room,  and 
the  terrible  meeting  which  had  stretched 
Mercy  senseless  on  the  floor  would  never 
have  taken  place.  As  the  event  had  hap- 
pened, the  period  of  her  absence  had  been 
fatally  shortened  by  what  appeared  at  the 
time  to  be  the  commonest  possible  occur- 
rence. The  persons  assembled  at  the  so- 
ciety’s rooms  had  disagreed  so  seriously  on 
the  business  which  had  brought  them  to- 
gether as  to  render  it  necessary  to  take  the 
ordinary  course  of  adjourning  the  proceed- 
ings to  a future  day.  And  Chance,  or  Fate, 
had  so  timed  that  adjournment  as  to  bring 
Mercy  back  into  the  dining-room  exactly  at 
the  moment  when  Grace  Roseberry  insisted 
on  being  confronted  with  the  woman  who 
had  taken  her  place. 

She  had  never  yet  seen  the  circumstances 
in  this  sinister  light.  She  was  alone  in  her 
room,  at  a crisis  in  Jier  life.  She  was  worn 
and  weakened  by  emotions  which  had  shak- 
en her  to  the  soul. 

Little  by  little  she  felt  the  enervating  in- 
fluences let  loose  on  her,  in  her  lonely  posi- 
tion, by  her  new  train  of  thought.  Little 
by  little  her  heart  began  to  sink  under  the 
stealthy  chill  of  superstitious  dread.  Vague- 
ly horrible  presentiments  throbbed  in  her 
with  her  pulses,  flowed  through  her  with 
her  blood.  Mystic  oppressions  of  hidden 
disaster  hovered  over  her  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  room.*  The  cheerful  candle-light 
turned  traitor  to  her  and  grew  dim.  Super- 
natural murmurs  trembled  round  the  house 
iu  the  moaning  of  the  winter  wind.  She 
was  afraid  to  look  behind  her.  On  a sud- 
den she  felt  her  own  cold  hands  eovering 
her  face,  without  knowing  when  she  had 
lifted  them  to  it,  or  why. 
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Still  helpless  under  the  horror  that  held 
her,  she  suddenly  heard  footsteps — a man’s 
footsteps — in  the  corridor  outside.  At  oth- 
er times  the  sound  would  have  startled  her : 
now  it  broke  the  spell.  The  footsteps  sug- 
gested life,  companionship,  human  interpo- 
sition— no  matter  of  what  sort.  She  me- 
chanically took  up  her  pen ; she  found  her- 
self beginning  to  remember  her  letter  to 
Julian  Gray. 

At  the  same  moment  the  footsteps  stopped 
outside  her  door.  The  man  knocked. 

She  still  felt  shaken.  She  was  hardly 
mistress  of  herself  yet.  A faint  cry  of  alarm 
escaped  her  at  the  sound  of  the  knock.  Be- 
fore it  could  be  repeated  she  had  rallied  her 
courage,  and  had  opened  the  door. 

The  man  in  the  corridor  was  Horace  Holm- 
croft. 

His  ruddy  complexion  had  turned  pale. 
His  hair  (of  which  he  was  especially  careful 
at  other  times)  was  in  disorder.  The  super- 
ficial polish  of  his  manner  was  gone;  the 
undisguised  man,  sullen,  distrustful,  irrita- 
ted to  the  last  degree  of  endurance,  showed 
through.  He  looked  at  her  with  a watch- 
fully suspicious  eye ; he  spoke  to  her,  with- 
out preface  or  apology,  in  a coldly  angry 
voice. 

“ Are  you  aware,”  he  asked,  “ of  what  is 
going  on  down  stairs  T” 

“ I have  not  left  my  room,”  she  answered. 
“ I know  that  Lady  Janet  has  deferred  the 
explanation  which  I had  promised  to  give 
her,  and  I know  no  more.” 

“ Has  nobody  told  you  what  Lady  Janet 
did  after  you  left  us  1 Has  nobody  told  you 
that  she  politely  placed  her  own  boudoir  at 
the  disposal  of  the  very  woman  whom  she 
had  ordered -half  an  hour  before  to  leave  the 
house  f Do  you  really  not  know  that  Mr. 
Julian  Gray  has  himself  conducted  this  sud- 
denly honored  guest  to  her  place  of  retire- 
ment f and  that  I am  left  alone  in  the  midst 
of  these  changes,  contradictions,  and  myste- 
ries— the  only  person  who  is  kept  out  in  the 
dark  f ” 

“It  is  surely  needless  to  ask  me  these 
questions,”  said  Mercy,  gently.  “ Whe  could 
possibly  have  told  me  what  was  going  on 
below  stairs  before  you  knocked  at  my 
door  f ” 

He  looked  at  her  with  an  ironical  affecta- 
tion of  surprise. 

“ You  are  strangely  forgetful  to-day,”  he 
said.  “ Surely  your  friend  Mr.  Julian  Gray 
might  have  told  youf  I am  astonished  to 
hear  that  he  has  not  had  his  private  inter- 
view yet.” 

“ I don’t  understand  you,  Horace.” 

“ I don’t  want  you  to  understand  me,”  he 
retorted,  irritably.  “The  proper  person  to 
understand  me  is  Julian  Gray.  I look,  to 
him  to  ftecount  to  me  for  the  confidential 
relations  which  seem  to  have  been  estab- 
lished between  you  behind  my  back.  He 


has  avoided  me  thus  far,  but  I shall  find 
my  way  to  him  yet.” 

His  manner  threatened  more  than  his 
words  expressed.  In  Mercy’s  nervous  con- 
dition at  the  moment,  it  suggested  to  her 
that  he  might  attempt  to  fasten  a quarrel 
on  Julian  Gray. 

“You  are  entirely  mistaken,”  she  said, 
warmly.  “ You  are  ungratefully  doubting 
your  best  and  truest  friend.  I say  nothing 
of  myself.  You  will  soon  discover  why  I 
patiently  submit  to  suspicions  which  other 
women  would  resent  as  an  insult.” 

“ Let  me  discover  it  at  once.  Now!  With* 
out  wasting  a moment  m<are !” 

There  had  hitherto  been  some  little  dis- 
tance between  them.  Mercy  had  listened, 
waiting  on  the  threshold  of  her  door;  Horaoe 
had  spoken,  standing  against  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  corridor.  When  he  said  his  last 
words  he  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and 
(with  something  imperative  in  the  gesture) 
laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  The  strong  grasp 
of  it  almost  hurt  her.  She  struggled  to  re- 
lease herself. 

“ Let  me  go !”  she  said.  “ What  do  you 
mean  f” 

He  dropped  her  arm  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
taken  it. 

“ You  shall  know  what  I mean,”  he  replied. 
“A  woman  who  has  grossly  outraged  and 
insulted  you — whose  only  excuse  is  that  she  * 
is  mad — is  detained  in  the  house  at  your 
desire,  I might  almost  say  at  your  command, 
when  the  police  officer  is  waiting  to  take 
her  away.  I have  a right  to  know  what 
this  means.  I am  engaged  to  marry  you. 

If  you  won’t  trust  other  people,  you  are 
bound  to  explain  yourself  to  Me.  I refuse 
to  wait  for  Lady  Janet’s  convenience.  I in- 
sist (if  you  force  me  to  say  so) — I insist  on 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  your  connection 
with  this  affair.  You  have  obliged  me  to 
follow  you  here ; it  is  my  only  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you.  You  avoid  me;  you 
shut  yourself  up  from  me  in  your  own  room. 

I am  not  your  husband  yet — I have  no  right 
to  follow  you  in.  But  there  are  other  rooms 
open  to  ns.  The  library  is  at  onr  disposal, 
and  I will  take  care  that  we  are  not  inter- 
rupted. I am  now  going  there,  and  I have 
a last  question  to  ask.  You  are  to  be  my 
wife  in  a week’s  time : will  you  take  me 
into  your  confidence  or  not  f” 

To  hesitate  was,  in  this  pase,  literally  to 
be  lost.  Afevcy’s  sense  of  justice  told  her 
that  HoraegMbtd  claimed  no  more  than  his 
due.  ShefR^Wered  instantly : 

“ I will  follow  you  to  the  library,  Horace, 
in  five  minutes.” 

Her  prompt  and  frank  compliance  with 
his  wishes  surprised  and  touched  him.  He 
took  her  hand. 

She  had  endured  all  that  his  angry  sense 
of  injury  could  say.  His  gratitude  wounded 
her  to  the  quick.  The  bitterest  moment 
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she  Lad  felt  yet  was  the  moment  in  which 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  murmured 
tenderly,  “ My  own  true  Grace !”  She  could 
only  sign  to  him  to  leave  her,  and  hurry 
back  into  her  own  room. 

Her  first  feeling,  when  she  found  herself 
alone  again,  was  wonder — wonder  that  it 
should  never  have  occurred  to  her,  until  he 
had  himself  suggested  it,  that  her  betrothed 
husband  had  the  foremost  right  to  her  con> 
fession.  Her  horror  at  owning  to  either  of 
them  that  she  had  cheated  them  out  of  their 
love  had  hitherto  placed  Horace  and  Lady 
Janet  on  the  same  level.  She  now  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  claims  which  they  respectively 
had  on  her.  She  owed  an  allegiance  to  Hor- 
ace to  which  Lady  Janet  could  assert  no 
right.  Cost  her  what  it  might  to  avow  the 
truth  to  him  with  her  own  lips,  the  cruel 
sacrifice  must  be  made. 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  she  put 
away  her  writing  materials.  It  amazed  her 
that  she  should  ever  have  thought  of  using 
* Julian  Gray  as  an  interpreter  between  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  and  her- 
self. Julian’s  sympathy  (she  thought)  must 
Jiave  made  a strong  impression  on  her  indeed 
to  blind  her  to  a duty  which  was  beyond  all 
compromise,  which  admitted  of  no  dispute  I 

She  had  asked  for  five  minutes  of  delay 
before  she  followed  Horace.  It  was  too  long 
a time. 


Her  one  chance  of  finding  courage  to  crush 
him  with  the  dreadful  revelation  of  who  she 
really  was,  of  what  she  had  really  done,  was 
to  plunge  headlong  into  the  disclosure  with-  • 
out  giving  herself  time  to  think.  The  shame 
of  it  would  overpower  her*  if  she  gave  her- 
self time  to  think. 

She  turned  to  the  door  to  follow  him  at 
once. 

Even  at  that  terrible  moment  the  most 
ineradicable  of  all  a woman’s  instincts — the 
instinct  of  personal  self-respect — brought 
her  to  a pause.  She  had  passed  through 
more  than  one  terrible  trial  since  she  had 
dressed  to  go  down  stairs.  Remembering 
this,  she  stopped  mechanically,  retraced  her 
steps,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

There  was  no  motive  of  vanity  in  what 
she  now  did.  The  action  was  as  uncon- 
scious as  if  she  had  buttoned  an  unfastened 
glove,  or  shaken  out  a crumpled  dress.  Not 
the  faintest  idea  crossed  her  mind  of  looking 
to  see  if  her  beauty  might  still  plead  for  her, 
and  of  trying  to  set  it  off  at  its  best. 

A momentary  smile,  the  most  weary,  the 
most  hopeless,  that  ever  saddened  a woman’s 
face,  appeared  in  the  reflection  which  her 
mirror  gave  her  back.  “ Haggard,  ghastly, 
old  before  my  time!”  she  said  to  herself. 

“ Well ! better  so.  He  will  feel  it  less — ho 
will  not  regret  me.” 

With  that  thought  she  went  down  stairs 
to  meet  him  in  the  library. 


(Eiitor’s  fetj  Ctiair. 


IN  the  year  1730  a select  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment exposed  the  cruel  condition  of  the  jails 
in  England.  The  prisoners,  innocent  or  guilty, 
were  abandoned  to  barbarous  keepers.  They 
died  of  every  kind  of  loathsome  disease.  They 
were  tortured  with  thumb-screws  and  iron  skull- 
caps. They  were  chained  in  damp  dungeons. 
They  perished  of  famine.  Forty  or  fifty  to- 
gether were  locked  for  the  night  into  a room 
not  sixteen  feet  square.  The  mad  inhumanity 
of  their  treatment  is  incredible.  But  the 
wretched  victims  had  their  revenge.  Chief 
Baron  Pengelly  went  to  hold  court  upon  the 
Western  circuit,  and  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
Chief  Baron  Pengelly,  his  officers  and  servants, 
with  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  died  sud- 
denly of  fever  arising  from  u the  horrid  stench 
emanating  from  the  prisoners  brought  to  their 
trials.”  Not  long  before,  the  judge,  sheriff, 
grand  jurymen,  and  some  hundreds  of  citizens 
at  Oxford,  died  from  an  infection  caught  from 
the  prisoners  tried  at  the  assizes. 

The  novels  of  that  time  give  terrible  glimpses 
of  the  prisons.  In  Fielding’s  Amelia,  in  Smol- 
lett, you  see  the  jail  life,  as  in  Dickens’s  Pick- 
wick and  Little  Dorrit  you  see  its  more  modern 
aspect.  It  is  always  hideous.  A hundred  years 
ago  John  Howard  was  high  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
shire. What  he  saw  in  the  county  prisons  so 


shocked  him  that  in  two  years  he  had  examined 
almost  every  jail  in  England.  In  1777  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  prisons,  in  which  he  described 
those  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime,  full  of  filth  and 
disease,  in  which  the  victims  starved  and  froze 
to  death.  And  Parliament  palliated  the  evil  a 
little,  but  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  In  1835, 
about  a century  after  Chief  Baron  Pengelly  and 
his  company  died  of  the  infection  of  prisoners, 
the  great  jail  of  Newgate,  in  London,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen, 
was  found  to  be  a “ disgusting  example  of  the 
contaminating  influence  of  an  ill-managed  pris- 
on while  of  the  Scotch  prisons  “dirt,  idle- 
ness, drinking,  gambling,  fighting,  and  stealing 
were  the  distinguishing  characteristics.”  Pris- 
oners of  every  kind  were  herded  together  with- 
out employment.  The  hoary  criminals  taught 
the  boys  who  were  held  only  upon  suspicion, 
and  during  the  temporary  rest  from  crime  new 
and  surer  villainies  were  matured. 

The  old  times  and  the  old  countries  are  the 
most  convenient  and  familiar  tests.  How  the 
poor  Hebrews  are  battered  for  the  sins  of  Chris- 
tian congregations  ! How  pleasant  and  natural 
it  is  to  say,  “ Dear  neighbor,  I am  seriously 
concerned  about  that  mote  in  vour  eye.”  Mr. 
Warner  says,  in  his  delightful  Pack-log  Studies , 
that  we  are  all  well  supplied  with  Gothic  church- 
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es,  which  are  severely  Gothic  and  utterly  incon- 
venient. But  who  so  base  as  to  consult  his 
convenience  in  religion  ? To  sit  behind  a noble 
.stone  column,  where  you  see  nothing  of  the 
preacher,  and  hear  nothing  of  him  but  the  indis- 
tinct rumbling  and  roar  and  reverberation  of 
his  voice  among  the  groined  arches  of  the  roof, 
is  our  modern  maceration.  We  are  martyrs, 
too,  in  our  way.  It  is  not  that  of  St.  Lawrence 
or  St.  Sebastian.  But  times  change,  and  mar- 
tyrs. We  are  all  well  supplied  with  splendid 
Gothic  churches  and  with  jails. 

There  are  as  many  jails  in  the  country  as  there 
are  counties.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
are  more,  for  there  are  sixty-six.  Does  any 
body  ever  go  to  see  his  county  jail  ? Has  he  any 
idea  of  its  condition  ? As  he  strolls  in  a pleased 
and  half-dreamy  mood  along  the  quiet  country 
ways,  thinking  what  a beautiful  world  it  is,  and 
pensively  agreeing  with  Burns  that  man’s  in- 
humanity to  man  makes  countless  thousands 
mourn,  does  he  ever  suddenly  hear  a voice  ask- 
ing, “Where  is  Abel  thy  brother?”  And  does 
he  wish  to  veil  his  face  as  he  remembers  that 
Abel  is  in  the  county  jail,  which  he  has  himself, 
indeed,  never  seen,  "but  of  which  he  has  an  un- 
comfortable theory  ? Cain’s  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  the  first  statement  of  a familiar  and  favor- 
ite theory  of  government — the  laisse-faire  and 
laisse-aller  of  Carlyle’s  contempt. 

Or,  quite  willing  to  do  what  he  can,  does  he 
suppose  that,  as  more  than  a century  has  passed 
since  Chief  Baron  Pengelly  and  company  were 
slain  by  the  pestilential  stench  of  a jail,  and 
since  so  many  select  committees  have  reported 
the  frightful  condition  of  the  prisons,  and  since 
those  more  powerful  committees  of  one,  the  great 
novelists,  have  described  the  horrors  of  jails,  and 
since  so  many  societies  and  philanthropists  have 
investigated  and  denounced  and  exposed — does 
he  suppose  that  Abel  as  a county  prisoner  is  rath- 
er cockered  and  spoiled  than  abused,  and  that 
the  superior  luxury  of  his  situation  is  likely  to 
demoralize  society  and  multiply  crime  by  mak- 
ing every  body  of  a self-indulgent  turn  desirous 
of  being  housed  amidst  the  comforts  of  a “ penal 
institution?”  Is  he  uncomfortable  lest  he  is 
overdoing  the  care  of  the  criminal  classes  and 
making  the  county  jail  a little  heaven  below,  and 
fairly  laying  himself  open  to  the  withering  sar- 
casm of  pitying  the  poor  dear  murderer  ? Then 
let  him  ask  himself,  44  Have  I ever  been  inside 
of  my  county  jail,  and  do  I know  any  thing  more 
of  it  than  any  golden  youth  of  England  a hun- 
dred and  a hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  knew 
of  the  frightful  abuses  which  Dr.  Johnson’s  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe  exposed  ?” 

Look  into  those  places,  then,  through  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  seen  and  studied  them. 
Last  year  special  commissioners  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  explored  the  county  jdils,  and  said : 
“ Their  condition  is  wretched  beyond  all  power 
of  description,  and  beyond  all  conception  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  experience  of  their  own 

senses  in  the  matter If  the  wisdom  of  the 

State  had  been  exercised  to  devise  a school  of 
crime,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  a 

more  efficient  one Our  present  county-jail 

system  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
abated.  ” The  State  Board  of  Charities  in  Illi- 
nois tells  the  6ame  story.  It  appeals  for  mercy. 
If  criminals  and  persons  suspected  of  crime  are 


to  be  tortured,  very  well ; only  let  the  law  pro- 
scribe what  and  how  they  shall  suffer.  Do  not  re- 
fuse the  prisoner  air  to  breathe.  “ Do  not  deny 
him  the  light  of  day.  Do  not  compel  him  to  be 
idle  for  weeks  and  months.  Do  not  disgrace  our 
boasted  Christian  civilization  by  forcing  him  to 
live  over  an  open  privy-vault  used  by  a score  of 
prisoners.” 

You  see  that  Abel  is  not  pampered  overmuch 
in  the  luxurious  county  jails  of  Illinois.  How 
is  it  in  Ohio  ? The  Board  of  State  Charities  as- 
sert that  “ Ohio  is  to-day  supporting,  at  public 
expense,  as  base  4 seminaries  of  crime’  as  are  to 
be  found  in  any  civilized  community.”  All  in- 
mates, guilty  or  not  guilty,  young  or  old,  “are 
crowded  often  into  an  ill-ventilated,  dirty,  dark 
prison,  where  the  whole  being,  physical,  mental, 
and  moral,  is  soon  fitted  to  receive  all  4 unclean- 
ness with  greediness.’  With  bad  air,  vile  quar- 
ters, and  depraved  associates,  little  can  be  added 
to  hasten  the  perfection  of  the  student  in  crime. 
And  these  schools  of  crime  are  to-day  found  in 
every  county  in  the  State,  sustained  under  form 
of  law  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public.”  These 
are  representative  States,  and  this  is  the  condi- 
tion of  their  county  jails  in  this  most  beautiful 
of  beautiful  worlds.  Chief  Baron  Pengelly  and  • 
his  retainers  might  well  mournfully  ask,  “To 
what  end  were  we  slain  by  the  noisome  breath 
of  the  jails  ?” 

In  the  great  and  good  State  of  New  York  the* 
committee  of  the  Prison  Association  said  con- 
cisely in  1867  that  the  county  jails  were  “noth- 
ing less  than  seminaries  of  vice  and  nurseries  of 
crime.”  The  report  for  the  year  1871  confirms 
that  of  earlier  years,  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
are  shut  out  of  the  county  jails ; that  there  is  no 
proper  separation  of  the  sexes ; no  decent  pro- 
vision for  personal  cleanliness;  that  the  air  is 
foul  with  sickening  stenches ; that  the  prisoners 
have  no  employment,  no  instruction,  no  disci- 
pline ; that  they  are  herded  together  to  pollute 
each  other;  that  they  are  44 infamous  dens  of 
death,”  in  which  44  all  the  nobler  attributes  of  the 
mind  and  the  moral  feelings  are  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed in  thousands  of  prisoners  every  year.” 
There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this.  It  is  a wretch- 
edly old  story,  as  old  as  the  general  indifference 
to  it. 

But  how  clearly  it  shows  that  the  worthy  men 
who  compose  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  coun- 
ties have  adopted  Cain’s  philosophy  I They  are 
evidently  not  Abel’s  keepers.  What  is  it  that 
ossifies  so  many  men’s  hearts  the  moment  that 
they  become  public  functionaries?  Evidently 
there  is  one  mischief  developed  by  a popular  form 
of  government.  Public  officers  are  so  fearful  of 
forfeiting  the  public  favor  and  the  free  and  en- 
lightened votes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  if  they 
propose  any  increase  of  taxation,  that  they  w’ink 
at  enormities  which  money  would  do  much  to 
remedy.  It  is  the  moral  duty  of  supervisors  to 
inform  themselves  thoroughly  of  the  condition 
of  all  the  county  institutions,  and  to  bring  the 
facts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  In  that 
way  there  would  be  the  beginning  of  a public 
opinion  which  would  imperatively  demand  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  whole  system  of  county 
imprisonment. 

What  is  needed  is  very  evident.  The  county 
jails  should  be  for  the  detention  of  thoee  charged 
with  crime,  and  of  such  only.  They  should  be 
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well  lighted,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  provided 
with  decent  means  of  personal  cleanliness.  There 
should  be  employment  for  all,  and  the  sexes 
should  be  rigidly  separated.  Convicted  crimi- 
nals should  be  sent  to  penitentiary  work-houses. 
These  are  the  recommendations  of  those  who 
have  visited  both  Cain  and  Abel  in  prison,  and 
who  have  reflected  long  and  well  upon  what  they 
have  seen,  and  what  the  most  sympathetic  and 
sagacious  observers  every  where  have  also  seen. 
They  are  not  sentimental  visionaries  who  pity 
the  poor  dear  murderer ; they  are  sensible  and 
humane  men  who  know  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment and  the  reasonable  methods  of  attaining 
it.  They  know  also  that  there  is  a moral  influ- 
ence in  the  matter  which  is  invaluable,  and  which 
in  the  volunteer  visiting  societies  is  beginning  to 
be  felt.  That  influence  is  sympathetic  visitation. 
“ I was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  Who 
of  us,  comfortable  loungers  or  hard  workers,  have 
done  it,  or  have  the  habit  of  doing  it?  But  to 
show  the  boy  or  the  girl  that  to  trip  is  not  to  fall 
forever,  that  to  enter  a prison  is  not  to  leave  all 
hope  and  human  sympathy  behind,  that  life  still 
offers  something  better  than  plots  of  revenge  for 
punishment — this  is  man's  humanity  to  man, 
which  is  the  best  police,  and  will  reduce  tax- 
ation. 


Mr.  Froudk  left  the  country  sooner  than  he 
intended,  and,  undoubtedly,  disappointed.  He 
did  not  come  without  expectation  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  opposition,  but  perhaps  he  also 
expected  more  sympathy  and  support  than  he 
found.  There  are  many  reasons  which  explain 
his  disappointment.  To  begin  with,  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  somehow  the  old  feeling  still 
lingers — the  Englishman  is  a red-coat,  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  when  we  more  recently 
fell  into  trouble.  It  isjargely  factitious,  this 
feeling,  but  it  exists,  and  it  is  carefully  culti- 
vated by  demagogues.  We  are  inclined — we 
Americans  who  are  magnanimous  and  uncon- 
cerned about  money-making — to  fancy  John 
Bull  a cold,  selfish,  mercenary  fellow-creature, 
who  never  puts  himself  out  to  do  any  body  a 
favor,  and  w’ho  stands  by  to  make  the  most  for 
himself  out  of  all  that  happens,  lie  kicked 
our  ancestors  out  of  his  country  because  they 
didn’t  like  the  lawn  sleeves  of  his  clergy,  and  then 
he  tried  to  thrash  them  because  they  wouldn't 
let  him  pick  their  pockets.  The  brutal  bersekir, 
ns  Taine  keenly  felt,  is  in  his  blood.  He  is  a 
despot.  When  the  first  George  came  over  he 
brought  the  gross  German  sausage  and  blood- 
pudding,  and  they  have  passed  into  the  charac- 
ter of  John  Bull.  There  are  plenty  of  honest 
Americans  who  wish  no  other  reason  for  dislik- 
ing somebody  than  that  he  is  an  Englishman. 

But  who  kicked  our  ancestors  out  of  England  ? 
Who  asserted  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
the  colonial  pockets?  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  and 
George  the  Third,  but  not  Chatham  and  Edmund 
Burke.  Who  cheered  the  escape  of  the  Alabama , 
not  from  any  love  of  either  side  in  our  quarrel, 
but  because  of  a wish  to  see  us  divided  and 
broken?  Not  John  Bright,  nor  Richard  Cob- 
den,  nor  Gold  win  Smith.  Our  generalization  is 
unfair.  There  are  two  Englands,  and  there  al- 
ways have  been,  but  in  another  sense  than  Dis- 
raeli intended  in  his  novel.  There  are  two 
Americas  also,  and  there  always  have  been. 
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Still,  the  gibe  at  John  Bull  is  usually  agreeable 
to  the  American  audience.  It  gazes  with  com- 
placency upon  the  lion  retiring  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  while  the  majestic  eagle  of  our 
country  pecks  undazzled  at  the  sun. 

Besides  being  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Fronde 
came  to  speak  upon  a subject  in  which  our  sym- 
pathies were  against  him.  Ireland,  at  least,  is 
unhappy,  and  our  sympathies  are  always  with 
misfortune.  And  the  unhappiness  is,  we  are 
generally  of  opinion,  due  to  that  selfish  and  su- 
percilious personage  who  kicked  our  ancestors, 
etc.,  etc.  But  whether  that  be  the  truth  or  not, 
it  is  a subject  about  which  only  one  class  among 
us  greatly  cares — and  the  mind  of  that  class  is 
passionately  fixed.  When  Mr.  Froude  began, 
therefore,  they  began.  They  denied  and  derided 
and  inveighed.  The  general  feeling  of  the  sur- 
prised public  was,  u Why  does  the  man  wish  to 
raise  such  a pother  ?”  And  a veryqmsillanimous 
feeling  it  was. 

An  English  scholar  and  historian,  whose  works 
we  have  all  read  with  delight,  comes  to  speak  to 
us  of  a subject  upon  which,  as  he  thinks,  the  en- 
lightened opinion  of  America  may  be  very  serv- 
iceable in  settling  an  ancient  and  difficult  dis- 
pute. Of  course  he  expects  no  extravagant  nor 
immediate  result.  In  pursuit  of  his  plan  he  tells 
us  a most  interesting  tale  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land in  its  relations  with  England.  Instantly 
he  is  answered  in  the  most  vehement  way  by  an 
Irish  clergyman,  who  gives  his  side  of  the  story. 
Simultaneously  the  Englishman’s  veracity  as  a 
historian  is  assaulted,  and  upon  two  grounds: 
one,  that  he  perverts  or  forges  manuscripts ; and 
the  other,  that  he  misstates  or  disregards  printed 
documents.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  the 
servants  in  the  family  in  which  the  Englishman 
is  staying  declare  that  either  he  must  leave  the 
house  or  they  will,  and  he  is  insulted  at  a rail- 
road station. 

That  a simple  historical  discussion  should  pro- 
voke such  bitter  personal  hostility  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  have  no  interest  in  history  is  ab- 
surd. The  reason  of  the  excitement  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  elsewhere,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
patriotic  and  religious  sympathies  of  the  oppo- 
nents. The  Englishman  is  made  to  appear  to  ^ 
be,  against  his  own  distinct  assertion,  the  apolo- 
gist of  British  tyranny  in  Ireland,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; and  it  becomes 
a serious  question  whether  a learned  scholar  may 
calmly  express  upon  the  American  platform  his 
views  of  the  history  of  his  country.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  American  instinct  must  settle  the 
point  at  once.  Every  man  shall  “say  his  say” 
unharmed.  If  there  is  the  slightest  question  of 
touching  his  right,  there  is  the  most  conclusive 
reason  for  asserting  it.  His  topic  disappears. 
The  question  is  at  once  not  whether  English 
rule  in  Ireland  was  or  was  not  good  or  bad,  but 
whether  in  America  a man,  speaking  decently 
and  in  order,  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press his  opinion. 

Whether  the  servants  were  dismissed  with  a 
lesson  upon  American  liberty  is  not  known. 
But  it  is  known  that  the  Englishman  was  grave- 
ly advised  to  go  home  and  not  to  provoke  trou- 
ble, while  the  tone  of  the  press  wTas  either  openly 
hostile  or  contemptuous.  He  was  told  that  no- 
body was  interested  in  the  subject,  and  that  he 
was  vexing  his  soul  for  nothing;  and  that  he 
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ought  to  explain  certain  misrepresentations,  or 
worse,  which  had  been  cited  against  him  in  his 
own  history.  If  he  had  made  historical  misrep- 
resentations, they  should  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
plained. But  the  immediate  question  was 
whether  the  significance  of  the  treatment  the 
lecturer  received  should  be  frankly  stated  or  not. 
An  indignant  Biddy  is  important  only  to  her 
household.  But  this  particular  Biddy  repre- 
sented ecclesiastical  and  political  influences. 
There  is  very  great  reluctance  in  this  country  to 
speak  of  Ireland  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  except  in  the  lightest  and  most  gingerly 
manner.  Why  is  it?  Of  course  it  can  not  be 
because  of  votes.  A mayor  of  New  York  once 
dressed  himself  in  a suit  of  green  clothes  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  How  gratified  St.  Patrick  must 
have  been ! And  what  noble  business  for  an 
American  citizen ! 

Does  it  ever  seem  ns  if  American  newspapers 
and  orators  of  all  kinds  put  on  suits  of  green 
whenever  the  Irish  question  appears  ? Did  they 
wear  green  when  Mr.  Fronde  was  threatened"? 
They  made  a jest  of  Biddy,  and  some  of  them 
declared  that  Father  Burke  continued  the  great 
line  of  Irish  orators!  Oh,  the  sweet  blarney- 
stone  ! If  they  had  not  been  so  eager  to  wear 
the  green,  they  would  perhaps  have  said  that 
whatever  Mr.  Froude’s  opinions  might  be,  he 
must  continue  to  speak  as  long  os  there  was  any 
menace  against  him.  For  if  there  is  any  his- 
torical or  political  question  which  respectable 
people  in  Boston  think  should  not  be  discussed, 
there  is  nothing  more  necessary  than  its  imme- 
diate discussion. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
purpose  which  brought  Mr.  Fronde  to  this  coun- 
try. It  was  most  legitimate.  Besides,  whatever 
the  purpose  may  have  been,  the  lectures  of  so 
accomplished  u historical  scholar  and  so  delight- 
ful a writer  were  sure  to  be,  as  they  were,  full 
of  interest  and  profit.  But  he  could  not  permit 
himself,  a stranger  in  the  land,  to  turn  house- 
holds topsy-turvy.  He  knew,  as  every  body 
knew,  that  there  was  personal  discomfort,  if  not 
peril,  in  his  continuing,  and  the  newspapers  were 
clad  in  green.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
( that  he  decided  to  return  to  England.  Yet  he 
did  not  come  in  vain  if  he  has  shown  us  that  it 
is  not  safe  or  comfortable  in  this  country  to  sug- 
gest that  in  the  history  of  the  woes  of  Ireland  En- 
gland may  not  be  wholly  to  blame.  And  if  it  is 
not  safe  or  comfortable  to  say  so  now,  when  will 
it  be  ? And  what  kind  of  a free  country  is  it 
which  thinks  that  a courteous  scholar  who  cross- 
es the  sea  to  discuss  a historic  point  is  a med- 
dler and  an  incendiary,  who  had  better  go  home 
again  speedily  ? 

As  for  the  assaults  upon  Mr.  Froude’s  histor- 
ical candor  and  accuracy,  they  have  been  urged 
with  the  ferocity  of  ecclesiastical  zeal,  not  in  the 
temper  of  truth-seeking.  The  charge  of  forgery 
or  perversion  of  manuscripts  he  offered,  in  the 
most  manly  way,  to  leave  to  the  only  satisfactory 
tribunal.  The  charges  of  false  citation  of  print- 
ed papers  he  very  properly  did  not  undertake  to 
answer,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  when 
separated  from  the  original  authorities. 

These  charges  relate  chiefly  to  Mr.  Froude’s 
view  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  however 
he  may  dispose  of  them,  he  will  not,  of  course, 
dispose  of  the  old  feud  upon  the  subject.  There 


is  a Roman  Catholic  view  of  Mary  Stuart,  just  as 
Father  Burke  gave  us  the  Roman  Catholic  view 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  Now7,  when  a histor- 
ical subject  has  become  a matter  of  ecclesiastic- 
al difference  of  opinion,  as  Mary  of  Scotland  not 
unnaturally  has,  there  will  be  tremendous  argu- 
ments upon  both  sides,  but  never  a settlement. 
Miss  Strickland,  indeed,  is  not  of  Mary’s  relig- 
ious faith,  but  those  who  are  are  uniformly  of 
opinion  that  she  is  blackly  maligned.  Perhaps 
she  is.  Certainly  the  evidence  is  accessible  to  the 
reader,  and  there  are  eloquent  advocates  who 
thunder  for  her  and  against  her.  Only  let  us  not 
mistake  passionate  vituperation  of  the  opposite 
counsel  for  argument. 

In  speaking  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  unhappy 
wife  of  George  the  First  of  England,  Thackeray 
says  : “ She  has  bewitched  two  or  three  persons 
who  have  taken  her  up,  and  they  won’t  believe 
in  her  wrong.  Like  Mary  of  Scotland,  she  finds 
adherents  ready  to  conspire  for  her,  even  in  his- 
tory ; and  people  who  have  to  deal  w ith  her  are 
charmed  and  fascinated  and  bedeviled.  How  de- 
votedly Miss  Strickland  has  stood  by  Mary’s  in- 
nocence ! Are  there  not  scores  of  ladies  in  this 
audience  who  persist  in  it  too  ? Innocent ! I 
remember  as  a boy  how  a great  party  persisted 
in  declaring  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  a mar- 
tyred angeL  So  was  Helen  of  Greece  innocent. 
She  never  ran  away  with  Paris,  the  dangerous 
young  Trojan.  Menelaus,  her  husband,  ill-used 
her,  and  there  never  was  any  siege  of  Troy  at  all. 
So  was  Blue-beard’s  wife  innocent.  She  never 
peeped  into  the  closet  w'here  the  other  wives  were 
with  their  heads  off.  She  never  dropped  the  key 
or  stained  it  with  blood,  and  her  brothers  were 
quite  right  in  finishing  Blue-beard,  the  cowardly 
brute!  Yes,  Caroline  of  Brunswick  w'as  inno- 
cent ; and  Madame  Laffarge  never  poisoned  her 
husband ; and  Mary  of  Scotland  never  blew  up 
hers  ; and  poor  Sophia  Dorothea  was  never  un- 
faithful ; and  Eve  never  took  the  apple — it  was  a 
cowardly  fabrication  of  the  serpent.” 


In  the  course  of  many  years’  monthly  chatting 
and  chronicling  the  Easy  Chair  has  had  occa- 
sion often  to  speak  a word  of  regretful  farewell 
to  some  whom  all  men  honored  and  loved,  and 
to  some  known  only  to  a smaller  circle.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  on  some  day  hereafter, 
when  this  century  is  ended  and  we  are  all  gone, 
and  the  new  world  that  follows  us  wonders  over 
the  quaint  ways  and  amusing  conceits  of  their 
ancestors,  some  kind  and  curious  soul,  turn- 
ing over  the  yellow  pages  of  some  odd  volume 
of  this  Magazine,  will  come  upon  the  name  of 
Paul  Duggan,  and  thank  the  Easy  Chair  for  a 
glimpse  of  that  perhaps  else  forgotten  bright  and 
genial  nature.  But,  gentle  reader  of  that  distant 
day,  w'hcn  your  eyes  fall  upon  this  page,  know 
that  the  few'  words  which  the  Easy  Chair  is 
about  to  write  can  not  show'  vou,  as  they  fain 
would,  the  sweet  and  cheerful  and  serene  soul 
which  henceforth  lives  for  us  only  in  memory 
and  in  his  beautiful  pictures. 

Rome  changes  so  little  from  year  to  year  that 
the  spacious  studio  in  which  the  Easy  Chair  first 
saw  Kensett  doubtless  still  remains,  and  is  oc- 
cupied perhaps  by  some  young  worker  at  the 
easel,  who  hears  the  same  old  constant  ringing 
of  church-bells,  and  who  climbs  the  hill  over  the 
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studio  at  evening  to  see  the  sun  setting  and  St. 
Peter’s  steeped  in  the  rosy  light.  It  wa9  upon 
the  Via  Margutta,  a little  back  from  the  street, 
and  Kensett  shared  the  studio  with  his  life-long 
friend,  Thomas  Hicks.  There  in  the  happy  days 
they  studied  and  painted,  and  there  was  always 
the  lively  welcome  for  the  mere  loungers,  youths 
making  the  grand  tour,  and  excellent  seniors 
who  came  to  Rome  with  families  and  traveling 
carriages,  the  bland  dispensers  of  commissions. 
All  that  Kensett  was  in  the  later  days— ever 
bright,  tranquil,  sympathetic,  modest,  generous, 
manly — he  was  in  the  Roman  days  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Never  peevish,  never  selfish, 
scorning  to  solicit  in  any  way,  self-reliant,  trust- 
ing himself  and  the  future,  how  plainly  he  seems 
to  stand  at  this  moment,  stepping’  back  a little 
from  the  easel,  turning  his  head  and  studying 
the  effect  of  every  touch,  while  a soft,  lovely  land- 
scape of  summer  peace  brightens  his  canvaa! 

There  was  the  usual  society  of  artists  of  all 
kinds  in  Rome,  one  of  whom,  the  oldest  resident, 
Robert  Macpherson,  who  married  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
niece,  and  who  chanced  upon  the  famous  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  died  just  before  Kensett.  We 
all  dined  at  the  Leme,  and  probably  ate  more 
than  our  peck  of—  But  what  a flavor  it  had ! 
Hark!  That  is  the  “boss”  waiter.  “ Ecco ! 
Signore , vengo , vengo  ! Eecomi  qua  /”  What 
guests  does  the  bustling  Muzio  serve  now  ? and 
what  viands  ? Do  the  unwary  still  expect  broth 
when  they  order  Zuppa  Inglese  t Does  the  tra- 
dition of  Mezzo  Sbrinzo  yet  linger?  And  Cal- 
cedonio,  with  his  smooth  fair  face,  who  needed 
only  the  heavy  vine  chaplet  to  be  Antinous  him- 
self, in  what  celestial  trattoria  does  he  now  come 
smiling  in,  holding  huge  piles  of  plates  aloft  ? 

From  the  Lcpre  we  crossed  to  the  Cafd  Greco. 
It  was  famous  ground,  for  Thorwaldsen  had  sat 
there  sipping  his  bladk  coffee,  and  Gibson  was 
sometimes  seen  in  our  day.  We  sat  in  the  nar- 
row dark  room  called  the  omnibus.  We  paid 
two  bajocchi,  or  pennies,  for  a tumbler  of  cof- 
fee. How  we  smoked!  How  w*e  talked  and 
laughed!  What  good  things  were  said  at  the 
Lepre ! Because  there  wits  a Mermaid,  shall 
there  be  no  other  cakes  and  ale  ? How  plain  it 
was  I how  dingy!  And  were  ever  more  satis- 
faction, more  pleasure,  and  richer  memories 
bought  at  a cheaper  rate  ? And  among  all  the 
famous  loiterers  at  the  Greco  was  there  ever  a 
kinder,  simpler,  sweeter  companion  than  Ken- 
sett? He  was  not  fluent.  He  told  few  stories. 
But  his  generous  sympathy,  his  interested  atten- 
tion, were  inspiration.  He  made  a sunshine  that 
harmonized  and  softened  all.  Is  there  a Greco 
still  ? The  old  dingy  room  must  have  gone.  But 
if  by  any  chance  it  remains,  let  its  frequenters 
of  to-day  cherish  it  the  more  because  of  that  gen- 
tle presence  long  ago. 

Was  it  to  the  Piazza  and  to  the  round  game 
of  pool  at  the  billiard-table  that  we  afterward 
repaired  ? There  is  not  a gilded  fledgeling  of  a 
New  York  club  that  would  not  have  smiled  at 
our  small  skill.  But  the  Easy  Chair  watches 
the  splendid  games  of  to-day,  and  sees  no  gayer 
players.  There  are  jokes,  there  are  incidents, 
from  those  old  games  of  pool  still  current  among 
those  innocent  gamesters  grown  gray.  There 
are  characters,  figures,  movements,  that  are  still 
irresistible  in  memory.  Those  Roman  hours  of 
youth  are  bonds  still  among  men  whose  lives 


are  widely  severed  and  who  have  no  other  in- 
terests in  common.  Christopher  Sly  and  old 
John  Naps  of  Greece  are  names  merely — so  are 
Leafchild  and  the  fat  British  troubadour.  He 
played  the  guitar,  and  threw  up  his  round  blue 
eyes  and  his  pudgy  fingers  as  he  trolled  a senti- 
mental ditty.  And  what  awful  stories  he  told 
afterward ! That  fat  troubadour  told  tales  of 
English  social  life  which,  if  they  were  true,  are 
such  as  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  would  have  delighted 
to  record,  but  which  probably,  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature,  none  of  the  hearers  believed. 

There  were  tea-parties  also,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  bachelors  up  many  and  many  a flight  of  stone 
stairs.  The  nearer  the  roof  the  nearer  heaven. 
Nor  was  there  any  disturbing  fear,  ns  in  the 
splendid  modem  cities.  There  was  no  burning 
in  Rome,  that  is,  no  burning  of  houses.  There 
had  been  other  kinds  formerly,  and,  according 
to  some  sermon 8 preached  there,  there  was  im- 
mense preparation  for  firing  up  hereafter.  There 
were  bachelor  tea-parties  : tea,  with  a leetle  hot 
spiced  wine;  simple  wine,  you  understand — 
Velletri , and  other  vineyards  of  the  neighboring 
hills.  Not  one  of  that  set  of  foreign  Romans  did 
the  Easy  Chair  ever  see  as  he  should  not  be  by 
reason  of  wine.  One  night  there  w'as  a sympo- 
sium at  the  rooms  of  Kensett  and  Hicks.  It 
was  a pleasant,  merry,  singing,  not  roistering, 
feast : tea  in  large  cups,  without  milk,  and  a 
dash  of  Velletri  somewhere  during  the  evening. 
And  somehow  it  came  to  be  midnight,  and  as 
Time  is  always  pushing  on,  he  began  to  mow 
the  tender  stalks  of  morning  hours,  and  still  the 
tea  was  hot,  and  still  there  was  one  more  glass 
of  spiced  Velletri,  and  another  song,  when  there 
was  a knock  at  the  door. 

It  was  at  an  hour  when  only  doctors  or  the 
police  knock,  and  there  was  some  wonder.  But 
the  youngest  comer  said,  quietly,  “ I think  that 
must  be  Cousin  Timothy.  The  youngest  comer 
was  new  to  Rome,  and  was  stopping  with  his 
cousin,  who  served  the  god  of  regularity,  and 
who,  vexed  and  alarmed  by  the  nocturnal  tru- 
ancy of  a tyro,  came  forth  to  seek  him.  When 
the  door  was  opened  the  admonishing  figure  of 
Timothy  appeared,  holding  a coil  of  wax  taper 
in  his  hand  to  light  his  way,  and  it  also  revealed 
the  spruce  trimness  of  his  attire.  “It’s  time  to 
come  home,  ” said  Timothy,  gravely — and  he  was 
in  the  right.  But  the  youngest  comer  replied, 
calmly,  “Cousin  Timothy,  henceforth  I think 
that  all  baggage  had  better  be  at  the  risk  of  the 
owner.  ” It  was  decisive.  Timothy  politely  with- 
drew, and  hunted  no  more  erring  lambs  before 
light. 

From  Rome  there  was  a long  and  happy  jour- 
ney with  Kensett  to  Naples  and  Psestum  and 
Amalfi,  Ischia  and  the  Blue  Grotto.  Then 
again  for  a few  summer  days  to  Rome,  and 
slowly  north  war  ^ to  Florence.  After  a month 
at  Florence,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  then 
were,  we  passed  across  the  Apennines  by  Bo- 
logna and  Ferrara  to  Venice.  In  September  we 
came  through  Lombardy,  and  one  soft  evening 
at  Verona  Kensett  climbed  into  the  banquette 
of  the  diligence,  and  reaching  down  his  hand, 
we  who  remained  shook  it  heartily  and  bade  him 
Godspeed  for  America.  During  all  that  Italian 
time  Kensett  was  constantly  at  work,  and  with 
wonderfully  little  waste.  He  would  pass  a day 
faithfully  studying  and  painting  a mullein.  His 
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sketches  were  so  vivid  and  faithful  and  delicate 
that  afterward  there  was  no  wall  in  New  York 
so  beantiful  as  that  of  his  old  studio,  at  the  top 
of  the  Waverley  House,  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Fourth  Street,  upon  which  they  were 
hung  in  a solid  mass. 

He  returned  home  to  a series  of  noiseless  vic- 
tories. He  was  a recognized  master  of  land- 
scape, and^all  his  pictures  are  biographical,  for 
they  all  reveal  the  fidelity,  the  tenderness,  and 
the  sweet  serenity  of  his  nature.  Universally 
beloved,  he  was  always  welcome.  He  did  not 
live  to  be  an  old  man;  but  although  he  had 
turned  the  half-century  corner,  he  seemed  no 
older  in  heart  and  sympathy  and  the  fresh  faith 
that  illuminates  life  with  celestial  radiance,  in 
the  studio  upon  the  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street,  where  he  died,  than  in  the  old  Ro- 
man room  in  the  Via  Margutta  long  ago.  Some- 
what lonely  he  must  sometimes  have  been,  but  no 


one  probably  ever  heard  from  him  a sigh  of  re- 
gret, or  the  least  impatient  wish  that  life  might 
have  been  different.  As  those  who  personally 
knew  him  die,  his  eventless  life  will  pass  from 
memory,  but  his  lovely  character  will  still  live 
on  in  his  pictures,  and  mingle,  unconsciously  to 
those  who  grow  beneath  the  spell  of  their  beauty, 
with  other  lives  and  characters  in  a hundred 
homes.  So  the  influence  of  a good  man  is  not 
lost ; and  so  will  it  forever  inspire  that  Xaith  in 
the  Divine  goodness  which  was  peculiarly  that 
of  this  beloved  artist. 

“For  Nature  ever  faithful  is 
To  such  as  trust  her  faithfulness. 

When  the  forest  shall  mislead  me, 

When  the  night  and  morning  lie. 

When  sea  ana  land  refuse  to  feed  me, 

’Twill  he  time  enough  to  die: 

Then  will  yet  my  mother  yield 
A pillow  in  her  greenest  field, 

Nor  the  June  flowers  scorn  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  departed  lover.” 


Cbitnr’s  Itttnmj  JUrntii. 


HISTORY. 

BIOGRAPHIES  rarely  afford  information  re- 
specting those  processes  of  early  education 
which  develop  the  character  into  its  subsequent 
maturity,  and  render  it  capable  of  its  subsequent 
achievement.  So  history  is  more  profuse  in  praise 
of  the  deeds  wrought  by  a great  nation  after  it 
lias  come  to  greatness  than  satisfactory  in  its  ex- 
planation of  the  providential  education  to  which 
that  greatness  is  due.  American  achievement 
has  had  no  lack  of  historians.  Richard  Froth- 
inoham  has  chosen  a more  profitable  though  less 
popular  theme  for  his  last  work,  The  Rise  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  (Little,  Brown, 
and  Co.).  The  long  processes  of  education, 
lasting  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a century  and  a half, 
by  which  the  American  people  were  schooled  to 
the  two  ideas  of  national  liberty  and  national 
union,  are  rarely  recognized  by  those  who  huzza 
the  loudest  for  liberty  and  union  as  one  and  in- 
separable. These  processes  of  education  it  is 
the  purpose  of  Mr.  Frothingham  to  trace,  and  he 
brings  rare  fitness  both  in  natural  endowment 
and  scholastic  acquirement  to  his  task.  Ilis 
previous  researches  and  writings  have  led  him, 
perhaps,  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  part 
which  New  England  took  in  the  formation  of  the 
republic;  yet. if,  in  later  years,  Virginia  contrib- 
uted quite  as  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
nation,  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  ideas 
which  found  such  kindly  soil  there  threw  out 
their  first  roots  in  New  England,  and  that  the 
germ  of  the  national  union  perfected  in  1787  is 
to  be  found  in  the  New  England  confederacy  of 
1648.  The  native  calmness  ancl  sobriety  of  Mr. 
Frothingham’s  mind,  while  they  forbid  to  his 
style  that  peculiar  charm  which  only  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm can  impart,  render  his  record  pecul- 
iarly trustworthy,  as  it  is  singularly  free  from 
passion  and  prejudice.  As  a philosophical  and 
impartial  history,  it  is  almost  a faultless  model. 
The  work  bears  abundant  evidences  of  painstak- 
ing and  patient  research,  and  his  language,  though 
never  impassioned  or  eloquent,  never  fails  to  be 
both  clear  and  forcible.  The  work  is  at  once  a 


credit  to  American  scholarship  and  a valuable 
addition  to  American  historical  literature. 

We  commenced  P.  Lanfrey’s  History  of  Na- 
poleon the  First  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  with  great 
anticipations.  The  first  paragraph  announces 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  If,  thought  we,  this 
really  discloses  his  spirit,  we  have  at  last  a his- 
tory of  Napoleon  that  is  neither  a philippic  nor 
a eulogy.  “ Napoleon,”  says  M.  Lanfrey  in  his 
introductory  chapter,  “has,  for  the  most  part, 
had  no  judgment  passed  upon  him  but  that  ei- 
ther of  professed  hatred  or  professed  attachment 
I feel  myself  free  alike  from  the  prepos- 
sessions of  hatred  and  the  superstition  of  enthu- 
siasm. And  I should  repulse  as  au  ignoble  serv- 
itude any  opinion  which  could  withhold  me  from 
paying  reverence  to  true  greatness.  ” Alas ! men 
form  but  ill  judgments  of  their  own  capacities. 
When  most  under  the  influence  of  prejudice  we 
account  ourselves  freest  from  it.  Whatever  oth- 
er merits  M.  Lanfrey’s  history  may  possess,  im- 
partiality is  not  one  of  them.  The  calmness  of 
the  judge  appears  only  in  a certain  forced  tem- 
perance of  style,  a careful  abstinence  from  the 
epithets  of  indignation.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  in  any  unprejudiced  estimate  of  charac- 
ter, nor  even  in  an  unvarnished  narrative  of  facts. 
The  chapter  which  opens  w ith  such  promise  of 
judicial  fairness  closes  with  this  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  author’s  conception  of  his  hero’s  real 
character : 44  In  a word,  when  Bonaparte  begins 
to  belong  to  history,  calculating  self-interest  and 
ambition  had  already  gained  the  ascendency 
over  every  other  motive:  we  behold  him  freed 
from  every  scruple,  proof  against  any  political 
impetuosity,  on  the  best  terms  with  the  conquer- 
ors without  being  irreconcilable  toward  the  con- 
quered, unburdened  of  all  his  generous  illusions 
of  other  days,  measuring  with  his  glance  the  un- 
bounded field  that  lies  stretched  out  before  him." 
This  is  the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  w hose  history 
M.  Lanfrey  proceeds  to  narrate;  a Napoleon 
who  never  suffers  from  a “generous  illusion;” 
whose  eloquent  productions  are  the  rodomontade 
of  an  actor  and  a rbetorician ; who  is  without 
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sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  without  noble  as- 
pirations for  himself  or  patriotic  impulses  for  his 
country ; who  is  cold,  scheming,  calculating, 
selfish,  hypocritical ; and  who  merely  simulates 
fire  because  thus  he  kindles  it  in  others,  and 
their  enthusiasm  is  necessary  for  his  purposes. 
This  is  not  the  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  actual 
history.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  mere  hyp- 
ocrite to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  a nation,  and 
retain,  after  so  sublime  a failure  and  so  sorrow- 
ful a death,  a name  so  imperishable  and  an  af- 
fection so  perennial  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Character  is  not  so  simple  as  M.  Lanfrey  would 
have  us  believe ; certainly  the  character  of  that 
sphinx  of  history,  the  first  Napoleon,  was  not. 
Nor  will  his  true  history  ever  be  written  by  one 
who  denies  to  him  generous  impetuosity  on  the 
one  hand  or  calculating  greed  of  power  on  the 
other.  Reading  side  by  side  this  history  of  Na- 
poleon and  that  of  Mr.  Abbott,  we  have  been 
somewhat  interested  and  not  a little  amused  in 
noticing  how  from  the  same  facts,  the  same  doc- 
uments even,  conclusions  the  most  antagonistic 
are  drawn  ; how,  for  example,  Napoleon’s  breach 
with  his  old  friend  Paoli  appears  to  M.  Lanfrey 
a treacheiy  on  the  part  of  the  ambitious  Corsican 
to  a sincere  friend  and  patriot,  while  to  Mr.  Ab- 
bott it  affords  a striking  illustration  of  Napole- 
on’s devotion  to  his  country — a devotion  so  great 
that  not  even  his  warmest  friendship  for  his  best 
friends  could  lead  him  to  condone  their  betrayal 
of  its  interests.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  M.  Lanfrey  does  not  hesitate  to  omit  inci- 
dents which  seem  to  witness  to  a generous  im- 
petuosity, and  so  to  contradict  his  theory,  as  in 
hi^account  of  the  battle  of  Lodi,  in  which  he 
makes  no  mention  of  Napoleon's  placing  of  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  the  charging  column,  an  act 
which  as  surely  indicates  an  almost  reckless  im- 
petuosity of  character  as  any  recorded  in  history. 
The  second  volume  of  this  history,  which  is  the 
last  one  now  published,  carries  us  to  the  decree 
of  Berlin,  18011. 

We  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  Miss  M.  E. 
Tualhkimer’s  Manual  of  Ancient  History  (Wil- 
son, Hinkle,  and  Co.).  Neither  its  title  nor  its 
preface  does  it  full  justice ; but  modesty  in  au- 
thors is  so  rare  a failing  that  it  becomes  virtue. 
Manuals  are  proverbially  dull  and  jejune.  Miss 
Tholheimer’s  book  is  in  style  at  once  clear,  con- 
cise, and  attractive — a combination  rarely  met 
with.  She  traces  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  The  necessary  compression 
prevents  any  full  and  elaborate  description  of 
even  prominent  events,  or  any  analysis,  except 
of  the  briefest  sort,  of  leading  characters.  But 
she  does  not  content  herself  with  giving  merely 
the  dry  bones  of  history  ; she  has  not  accepted 
the  general  opinion  of  book-makers  that  a school 
history  must  be  dull  to  be  available,  nor  has  she 
sacrificed  perspicuity  to  the  requirements  of  a 
limited  space.  The  book  is  furnished  with  ques- 
tions, and  each  section  closes  with  a recapitula- 
tion— features  which  fit  the  book  especially  for 
school  use ; but  its  brief  and  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  field  of  the  past  admirably  adapts 
it  to  the  use  of  any  reader  w'ho  desires  to  get,  not 
full  information  respecting  any  particular  era,  but 
a general  conception  of  the  whole  realm  of  an- 
cient history ; and  its  compact  sentences  and  its 
admirable  arrangement  fit  it  no  less  for  use  as  a 


book  of  reference.  The  maps  are  fine ; the  en- 
gravings are  attractive  and  pleasing,  but  not  very 
useful. 

The  object  of  The  Great  Events  of  History 
from  the  Creation  of  Man  till  the  Present  Time 
(J.  W.  Schemerhorn  and  Co.)  is  to  present  in  a 
series  of  pictures  the  course  of  history,  ancient 
and  modern.  Its  chief  use  will  be  for  the  school- 
room. The  author,  in  a laudable  desire  to  relieve 
his  style  from  the  dead  level  of  the  text-book,  is 
occasionally  too  rhetorical,  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume presents  a somewhat  fragmentary  appear- 
ance from  an  imperfect  apprehension*  of  the  rela- 
tive historical  importance  of  past  events.  Thus 
we  have  eight  pages  given  to  King  Philip  and 
his  Indian  war  against  the  American  colonists, 
and  but  six  to  all  ancient  history  except  that  of 
the  Hebrews. — The  first  volume  of  Freeman’s 
Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Outlines  of  History 
(Holt  and  Williams),  hardly  gives  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  series  which  it  introduces.  The  au- 
thor’s object  is  to  give  in  the  present  volume  ‘‘a 
general  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of  the  civilized 
world,”  and  he  purposes  to  follow  this  by  a 
series  of  special  histories  of  particular  countries, 
which  will  give  the  details  of  events  whose  out- 
lines only  are  given  in  this  volume.  To  com- 
press the  history  of  the  civilized  world  into  a 
small-sized  volume  of  less  than  400  pages,  and 
yet  preserve  any  elements  of  genuine  historical 
interest,  is  a work  of  rare  difficulty,  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  impossible.  The  value  of  the  pres- 
ent volume  is  as  a compact  and  condensed 
summary  of  history ; logically  it  should  precede, 
practically  in  study  it  should  follow,  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series,  by  which  the  value  of  the 
whole  can  alone  be  fairly  tested.  It  is  only 
after  the  student  has  mastered  the  history 
of  particular  nations  and  eras  in  detail  that  he 
can  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  studying  a 
summary  which  combines  them  ail. — The  Young 
Folks  History  of  England , by  Ira  Craiq-Knox 
(Lee  and  Shepard),  is  an  admirable  book.  The 
style  is  simple  and  yet  charming,  and  the  dis- 
puted questions  in  history,  such  as  the  character 
and  career  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  are  treated 
with  great  wdsdom ; the  youthful  reader  is  ad- 
vised of  the  historical  difficulties  which  attend 
such  themes,  and  yet  is  not  perplexed  by  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  book  in  its  treatment  of  relig- 
ious and  political  questions,  such  as  the  Refor- 
mation. chapter  thirty-one,  and  the  American 
War,  chapter  fifty-seven,  is  admirable.  The 
book  is  furnished  with  a good  index — a feature 
whose  lack  is  often  painfully  felt  in  more  pre- 
tentious works.  In  brief,  we  do  not  know  a 
volume  any  where  more  wrorthy  to  be  recom- 
mended to  any  one,  young  or  old",  who  desires  to 
get  a clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  entire 
course  of  English  history  as  a preparation  for  a 
more  careful  study  of  larger  works. — Mr.  John 
S.  C.  Abbott  commences  a new  historical  series, 

“ American  Pioneers  and  Patriots,”  with  Dame/ 
Boone , the  Pioneer  of  Kentucky  (Dodd  and 
Mead).  It  is  curious  that  both  romance  and 
history  should  have  made  us  more  familiar  with 
the  chivalry  of  other  lands  than  with  that  of  our 
owm.  The  nation  knows  not  what  it  owes  to  the 
pioneers  who  blazed  the  first  pathways  through 
its  forests,  and  Mr.  Abbott  has  done  a double 
service  in  opening  this  chapter  in  our  history : 
one  to  American  youth  in  luring  them  from  the 
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romance  of  fiction  to  that  of  fact;  and  one  to 
the  American  public  in  rendering  popular  pages 
which  were  not,  indeed,  before  wanting  in  the 
national  record,  but  which  were  unread  and,  so 
to  speak,  uncut. — There  is  a good  deal  of  curi- 
ous and  interesting  information  in  M.  Schklk 
He  Vere’s  Romance  of  American  History  (G. 
P.  Putnam  and  Sons).  It  is  a sort  of  museum 
of  historical  curiosities,  displays  a considerable 
research  in  the  by-paths  of  early  history,  and  if 
the  information  which  it  affords  is  not  very  im- 
portant, it  is  certainly  both  curious  and  interesting. 
— Dr.  Dollinger’s  Fables  respecting  the  Popes 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (Dodd  and  Mead)  is  not, 
as  one  might  very  naturally  imagine,  a contro- 
versial work,  but  a contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  the 
author  brings  not  only  that  learning  which  is 
his  well-known  characteristic,  but  an  impartial 
spirit  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  possess.  He  removes 
from  history  alike  myths  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  disgrace  the  pontificate  and  myths 
which  have  been  invented  to  do  it  honor.  It  is 
a book  of  fragments,  separate  chapters  of  history, 
but  upon  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats  it  is  an 
authoritv. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  second  volume  of  John  Forster’s  Life 
of  Charles  Dickens  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.) 
carries  us  from  1842  to  1 857.  It  opens  with  Mr. 
Dickens’s  return  from  America,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Notes;  describes  the 
writing  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  the  Christ - 1 
mas  Carol ; lets  us  into  the  interior  history  of  j 
Mr.  Dickens’s  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  af- 
fords a hint  which  suggests  that  Mr.  Micawber’s 
advice  to  David  Copperfield  was  evolved  out  of  | 
the  novelist’s  personal  experience  ; describes  his  j 
visit  to  Italy,  and  his  sojourn  there ; gives  a brief  j 
and  rather  unsatisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's three  weeks’  editorship  of  the  Daily  News ; 
goes  with  him  to  Switzerland,  where  he  began 
Dombey  and  Son , and  where  in  private  readings 
he  got  the  genu  of  an  idea  of  those  public  readings 
w'hich  in  subsequent  years  added  so  much  to  his 
fame  and  to  his  purse;  and  at  the  close  brings  us 
to  the  inauguration  of  Household  Words,  and  the 
beginning  of  David  Copperfield,  with  the  promise, 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  next  volume,  of  a 
fuller  account  of  that  book,  w hich  Mr.  Dickens 
declared  to  be  his  favorite,  and  which  certainly 
reveals  more  of  himself  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  The  volume  contains  some  very  interest- 
ing revelations  of  Mr.  Dickens's  character  and 
views,  but  also  some  assertions  that  need  a stron- 
ger evidence  than  Mr.  Forster’s  testimony.  We 
must  be  excused,  for  example,  trom  accepting  his  j 
statement  that  “no  man  advocated  temperance,  | 
even,  as  far  as  possible,  its  legislative  enforce- ; 
ment,  with  greater  earnestness.  ” Bearing  in 
mind  the  instances  in  w'hich  Dickens  paints 
drinking  in  attractive  forms,  and,  at  least  by 
implication,  represents  drunkenness  as  a foible 
to  be  made  merry  over,  against  the  one  instance 
in  David  Copperfield  (the  solitary  instance,  so 
far  as  we  recollect)  in  which  he  paints  it  as  a 
degradation  and  disgrace — remembering,  too, 
the  scenes  which  approach  very  nearly  a debauch 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  mingle,  if  not  f 
personally  to  partake,  and  of  which  Mr.  Forster, 
in  This  very  volume,  gives  us  some  vivid  descrip- 


tions r-  we  must  regard  the  latter’s  imputation 
of  temperance  advocacy  to  Charles  Dickens  as 
a greater  testimonial  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  temperance  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  than 
to  Dickens  himself,  whose  efforts  (possibly  un- 
j conscious)  to  stem  and  check  the  progress  of 
that  sentiment  proved,  happily,  unavailing.  Mr. 

; Forster’s  work  is  amenable  to  some  severe  criti- 
1 cisms ; but  its  very  faults,  like  those  of  Boswell’s 
I L'fe  °f  Johnson,  add  to  its  interest,  though  not 
: to  the  reader’s  respect  for  its  author. 

Thorvaldsen:  his  Life  and  Work  (Roberts 
Brothers)  is  a charming  book — to  look  at.  The 
I thirty-five  wood-cuts,  copies  of  the  great  sculp- 
tor’s compositions,  and  printed  on  India  paper 
I and  pasted  in,  are,  many  of  them,  peculiarly 
| beautiful,  and  do  more  to  give  a conception  of 
! the  great  artist’s  work  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
| tion  could  do.  The  book  is  translated  from  the 
j French  of  Eugene  Plon.  It  lacks,  however, 

| that  vivacity  which  belongs  to  the  French  writers 
as  a class,  nor  does  it  afford  much  real  insight, 
except  in  occasional  glimpses,  into  Thorvaldsen’s 
character.  It  is  in  reality  a life  of  Thorvaldsen 
the  sculptor,  not  the  life  of  the  man,  and  in  say- 
ing this  we  indicate  at  once  its  chief  value  and 
its  chief  defects. — The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Des- 
bordes  Valmore  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  interesting 
rather  on  account  of  its  author,  the  late  C.  A. 
Sainte-Beuve,  than  by  reason  of  its  subject, 
who  was  a French  actress,  popular  but  not  great, 
and  a French  poet  whose  poetry  has  never  crossed 
the  boundary  of  her  native  land.  The  story  of 
her  life  is  not  told — it  is  rather  hinted  at,  some- 
times in  ways  that  only  tantalize  by  provoking 
curiosity.  That  it  was  a sorrowful  life,  and  tiat 
her  heart  was  heavy  with  a grief  whose  explana- 
tion must  be  looked  for  in  some  deeper  sorrows 
than  the  mere  trials  of  poverty  and  uncongenial 
companionship  to  which  she  was  subjected,  is  evi- 
dent ; but  what  her  burden  was  we  are  not  told, 
and  the  interest  of  the  book,  which  is  a panegyric 
rather  than  a narrative,  consists  chiefly  in  the  in- 
sight into  her  strangely  contradictory  character 
afforded  by  her  own  poems  and  letters. — Modem 
Leaders , by  Justin  M‘Carthy  (Sheldon  and 
Co.)  consists  of  sketches  of  prominent  modem 
men  and  women — kings  and  queens,  politicians 
and  literati.  Except  Brigham  Young,  all  are 
Europeans.  These  sketches  are  estimates  of 
character  rather  than  biographies. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 

Dr.  H.  Schellen’s  Spectrum  Analysis  (D. 
Appleton  and  Q>.)  is  at  once  a popular  and  a 
scientific  treatise.  Its  foundation  was  a series 
of  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  in  1869  in 
Cologne.  Its  object  is  defined  in  the  preface  to 
be,  “on  the  one  hand,  to  give  a clear  and  famil- 
iar representation  of  the  nature  and  phenomena 
of  spectrum  analysis,  enabling  an  educated  per- 
son not  previously  familiar  with  physical  science 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  newest  and  most 
brilliant  discovery  of  this  century ; and  on  the* 
other  hand,  to  show  the  important  position  w hich 
spectrum  analysis  has  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of 
physics,  chemistry,  technology,  physiology,  and 
astronomy,  as  well  as  its  adaptability  to  almost 
every  kind  of  scientific  investigation.”  It  con- 
tains little  or  nothing,  however,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spectrum  analysis  to  the  practical 
arts.  Its  value,  as  well  as  its  beauty,  is  greatly 
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enhanced  by  a number  of  wood-cuts,  and  by 
some  plates  beautifully  printed  in  color.  It  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  scientific  books,  if 
not  the  handsomest,  issued  in  America  during 
1872.  Dr.  Schellen  possesses  the  rare  merit — 
rare  among  scientific  men,  though  more  common 
now  than  formerly — of  dealing  with  even  abstruse 
points  in  science  in  such  a way  as  to  make  them 
clear  to  minds  not  scientifically  educated.  Too 
much  is  not  claimed  for  his  treatise  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  title-page  that  in  it  the  application  of 


[ ments  carry  little  weight,  because  his  advocacy 
is  so  partisan,  and  his  conception  of  the  views 
he  opposes  so  imperfect.  Ilis  pictures  of  the 
comparative  facial  expression  of  the  various  races 
of  apes  and  men  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  pop- 
ular caricature  on  the  44  Grecian  bend,”  and  sug- 
gest that  the  faces  have  been  drawn  to  order  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  a common  origin ; and 
the  book  is  far  from  being  popular  in  style.  The 
reader  will  find  Darwin’s  theories  stated  more 
clearly  and  maintained  more  effectually,  because 


the  spectrum  analysis  44  to  terrestrial  substances 
and  the  physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  familiarly  explained.”  It  is  true  that 
the  book  requires  careful  study.  The  reader 
who  takes  it  up  expecting  to  master  the  myste- 
ries of  this  branch  of  science  by  a casual  and 
thoughtless  reading,  such  as  modern  habits  tend 
to  cultivate,  will  find  himself  disappointed. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements , Weapons,  and 
Ornaments  of  Great  Britain , by  John  Evans 
(I).  Appleton  and  Co.),  impresses  the  reader  at 
the  first  glance  as  devoting  too  much  space  to 
its  somewhat  limited  topic.  In  truth,  however, 
its  title  does  not  do  this  admirable  and  compre- 
hensive treatise  justice.  It  treats  the  whole  sub-  : 
ject  of  stone  implements,  belonging,  as  is  sup- 
posed by  most  scientific  men,  to  a period  far 
antedating  human  history,  with  great  fullness;  j 
gives  in  a preliminary  chapter  an  account  of  the  i 
process  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  | 
implements ; shows  how  those  discovered  in 
earthy  deposits  could  have  been  made  by  unciv-  ] 
ilized  races ; gives  an  account  of  remains  of  an- 
cient mines  or  pits,  worked  on  a considerable 
scale,  and  of  evidences  which  lead  to  the  belief 
that  regular  and  somewhat  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  rough-hewn  implements  existed  in  pre- 
historic times;  and  after  this  introduction  de- 
scribes in  great  detail  the  axes,  hammers,  knives, 
arrow-heads,  etc.,  found  in  various  localities  in 
Great  Britain.  In  the  main  the  work  is  simply 
an  accumulation  of  facts,  from  which  the  reader 
is  allowed  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  In  do- 
ing this  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  numerous 
wood-cuts  of  implements  discovered.  At  the 
close  of  the  volume  the  author  states  his  own  be- 
lief of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  man;  but  his 
treatise  is  not  in  any  sense  the  work  of  a par- 
tisan, and  he  gives  with  great  impartiality  the 
reasons  which  lead  some  persons,  who  do  not 
impugn  the  evidence,  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  verdict  of  scientific  circles.  Among  these 
admissions,  or  rather  these  statements,  we  notice 
many  that  go  to  indicate  that  the  iron,  bronze,  and 
stone  ages  were,  at  least  in  many  cases,  contem- 
poraneous. On  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
this  book  has  all  the  qualifications  of  an  au- 
thority : careful  investigation,  full  and  exhaust- 
ive information,  and  a thoroughly  impartial 
spirit. 

Radically  different  from  it  in  these  respects  is 
the  work  of  IIenky  C.  Chapman,  Evolution  of 
Life  (J.  B.  Lippmcott  and  Co.).  The  author 
avows  it  as  his  purpose  44  to  bring  together  a 
condensed  view  of  the  evidences  for  the  theory 
that  the  animal  and  vegetal  worlds  have  been 
very  gradually  evolved,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hypothesis  of  their  sudden  special  creation,” 
and  to  place  them  before  the  reader  44  in  as 
popular  a manner  ns  possible.”  The  book  is 
throughout  the  plea  of  an  advocate  whose  statc- 


in  a more  impartial  spirit,  in  Darwin’s  writings, 
j Town  Geology , by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  consists  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  of  papers  which  have  already  appeared, 
if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
They  take  for  their  texts  such  common  objects 
as  the  44  Pebbles  in  the  Street,”  and  the  “ Coals 
in  the  Fire,”  and  then  out  of  them  evolve  what  is 
certainly  an  interesting  and  very  readable  book. 

| While  this  work  affords,  in  an  admirably  clear 
and  lucid  manner,  much  useful  information  on 
geology,  though  nothing  new  to  those  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  science,  it  is  yet  more  valuable  for 
its  peculiar  power  of  stimulating  in  the  renders 
the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  inciting  them  to  push 
investigations,  so  far  as  the  opportunities  of  do- 
ing so  are  afforded,  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
physical  phenomena. — Contributions  to  Molec- 
ular Physics  in  the  Domain  of  Radiant  Heat , by 
John  Tyndall  (l).  Appleton  and  Co.),  consists 
of  a series  of  scientific  memoirs  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and 
other  journals,  and  revised  for  their  present  morg 
permanent  publication.  The  substance  of  most 
of  these  papers,  at  least  the  results  to  which  they 
conduce,  are  embodied  in  a more  popular  form  in 
Professor  Tyndall’s  work  on  heat,  and  this  pub- 
lication will  be  chiefly  valuable  to  scientists  who 
wish  to  investigate  more  fully  the  conclusions 
there  stated. 

FICTION. 

Barriers  Burnt  Away  (Dodd  and  Mead)  intro- 
duces a new  writer  to  the  American  reading  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Edward  P.  Roe  has  been  known  as 
a popular  lecturer,  and  to  the  readers  of  the  re- 
ligious press  as  an  occasional  contributor,  but 
this,  we  think,  is  his  first  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican literature  in  a book  form.  The  story  turns 
upon  the  Chicago  fire,  which  burns  away  the 
barriers  that  before  interposed  apparently  in- 
superable obstacles  between  Dennis  Fleet  and 
Christine  Rudolph.  The  former  begins  life  as 
a porter  in  Mr.  Rudolph’s  art  store.  The  only 
point  of  sympathy  between  hero  and  heroine  is 
art.  He  is  poor,  she  rich ; he  is  a democrat  and 
an  American,  she  an  aristocrat  and  a German; 
he  is  a Christian,  she  is  an  infidel.  The  fire  de- 
stroys these  barriers,  and  the  denouement  both 
converts  and  marries  her.  The  plot  is  certainly 
original,  the  incidents  are  certainly  fresh,  and 
disclose  not  a little  power  of  imagination.  The 
only  conventional  character  we  recognize  is  Dea- 
con Gudgeon : and  the  deacons  always  are  con- 
ventional. There  is  a good  deal  of  power,  too,  in 
working  up  the  scenes,  which  both  in  conception 
and  in  general  effect  are  strong  without  being  ob- 
jectionably sensational.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
see  that  the  story  is  having  an  unusual  degree  of 
success,  having  already  proved  itself  one  of  the 
most  popular  American  novels  of  the  past  year. 
— Off  the  Skelligs  (Roberts  Brothers)  would  nt- 
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tract  attention  even  if  it  were  not  the  first  novel 
by  the  famous  poet  and  successful  story-teller, 
Jean  Ingelow.  The  Skelligs  are  two  rocks 
which  constitute  the  westernmost  point  of  Brit- 
ish land,  and  rise  up  perpendicularly  out  of  the 
sea  like  spikes.  In  calm  weather  they  are  serene 
and  light,  but  in  storms  they  become  the  dread 
of  the  mariner.  The  plot  of  the  story,  if  it  can 
be  said  to  havo  a plot,  turns  upon  the  rescue  by 
a yacht  of  part  of  the  crew  of  a burning  vessel 
off  the  Skelligs.  The  story  has  some  wonderful 
passages  in  it — the  description  of  the  fire  and 
rescue,  for  example — but  it  is  uneven  in  charac- 
ter and  inartistic  in  construction.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  first  and  last  part  of  the  story 
is  not  apparent.  Scarcely  a single  character  re- 
tains its  own  consistent  individuality  or  fulfills 
its  early  promise,  and  at  the  close  there  remains 
in  the  reader’s  mind  a decidedly  unsatisfied  con- 
sciousness of  much  good  material  having  vanish- 
e‘d  into  air.  While  the  book,  as  a whole,  con- 
tains many  fine  passages  and  beautiful  deline- 
ations, it  falls  short  of  the  standard  which  at- 
taches to  the  poetical  writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
— We  come  to  The  Inglises , by  Margaret  M. 
Robinson  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  pre- 
possessed in  its  favor  by  our  recollection  of  a very 
pleasant  previous  story  from  the  same  pen,  Jan - 
et's  Love  and  Service.  Like  that,  this  is  a story 
of  a minister’s  family.  David,  the  son,  goes 
through  various  experiences  of  trial  and  tempta- 
tion, and  finally,  though  not  till  after  his  father’s 
death,  is  converted  and  becomes  a minister  him- 
self. There  is  rather  more  incident  and  life  in 
this  story  than  in  its  predecessor,  though  un- 
doubtedly not  enough  to  satisfy  the  craving  of 
the  average  novel-reader.  Its  religious  tone  is 
peculiarly  free  from  false  sentiment,  as  its  char- 
acters are  from  a sickly  and  unnatural  pietism. 
Decidedly  the  authoress  must  be  ranked  as  one 
of  our  best  religious  story  writers. — Edward 
Everett  Hale  has  three  notable  characteristics 
as  a story-teller.  He  conceives  a grandeur  and 
nobility  in  life  which  by  his  pen  he  seeks  to  in- 
spire in  other’s  both  by  the  negative  and  the  pos- 


itive, the  beckoning  and  the  warning.  He  pos- 
sesses a singular  and  indescribable  fancy,  and 
draws  out  and  works  up  the  oddest  conceits,  and 
with  the  most  plausible  air  narrates  the  most 
impossible  incidents.  Every  story  has  in  it  a 
philanthropic  inspiration,  yet  his  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  is  not  without  a balance  wheel  of  solid 
common-sense.  H^  fancy  never  runs  away  with 
his  judgment,  but  is  used  by  it.  These  charac- 
teristics are  illustrated  by  His  Level  Best , and 
Other  Stories  (James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  The 
first  story,  which  gives  title  to  the  book,  describes 
in  an  amusingly  exaggerated  way  the  experiences 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boothby,  who  “meant  well," 
but  whose  endeavor  to  do  what  was  expected  of 
them  by  society  brought  them  to  the  poor-house. 
— In  Extremis,  by  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Greknough 
(Roberts  Brothers),  is  a sketch  which  originally 
appeared  as  a serial  in  the  Christian  Union , in 
which  form  its  artistic  beauty  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. The  picture  is  a sad  one,  nothing  re- 
lieving its  pathetic  sombreness  but  the  touches 
at  the  close  which  show*  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
glorious  heaven  just  beyond  shining  upon  the 
closing  hours  of  Helen.  The  idea  of  the  story  is 
an  old  one — the  voluntary  and  unacknow  ledged 
sacrifice  of  a daughter  for  her  parents’  sake — but 
the  setting  is  a new  one,  exquisite  in  conception 
and  in  the  literary  finish  of  its  execution. — One 
hardly  knows  whether  to  class  Shawl  Straps  (Rob- 
erts Brothers)  with  fiction  or  w ith  books  of  travel. 
It  is  the  latter  under  the  guise  of  the  former.  The 
travelers  are  three  girls,  and  their  perpetual  con- 
versation, which  sometimes  becomes  a chatter, 
gives  to  the  tour  a dramatic  form  if  not  a truly 
dramatic  interest.  Miss  Alcott’s  style  is  so 
well  known  that  we  can  not  better  characterize 
this  little  volume  than  by  simply  saying  that  it 
is  her  last  book.  It  is  always  vivacious,  but  not 
always  natural  and  simple.  It  contains  a good 
deal  of  fresh  information  and  but  little  that 
is  stale,  and  on  the  w’hole  affords  a decidedly 
agreeable  method  of  visiting  the  places  it  de- 
scribes— Brittany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Sweden. 


Ciiitor’s  Scientific  Htcnrii. 


DISCUSSION  OF  DEEP-SEA  TEMPERATURES. 

PROFESSOR  MOHN,  of  Christiania,  discuss- 
ing in  Petcrmann’s  Mittheilungen  the  results 
of  the  deep-sea  temperature  observations  in  the 
waters  between  Greenland,  North  Europe,  and 
Spitzbergen,  remarks  that  the  deep  basin  of  the 
polar  sea  is  filled  from  bottom  to  top  with  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  cold  w’ater,  which  on  the  southeast 
is  encompassed  by  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  penetrates  below  its  current  to  the 
coast  of  Europe.  The  principal  discharge  of  the 
polar  ocean  takes  place  into  the  lower  strata  of 
the  Atlantic,  through  the  deep  channel  between 
Greenland  and  Iceland  ; while  the  shallow  sea 
between  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  hinders  any 
further  outflow',  which  is  only  permitted  through 
the  narrow  lower  portion  of  the  Faroe-Shetland 
channel.  The  banks  around  the  British  Islands 
(the  shallow  North  Sea  and  the  Norw  egian  banks) 
prevent  any  other  outflow  southward  ; and  those 
between  the  Bear  Islands  and  Norway  answer 


the  same  purpose  to  the  east.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  immense  mass  of  warm  water  extends 
from  the  deep  abyss  of  the  Atlantic  northward 
over  the  shallow  sea  between  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands,  as  also  above  the  Faroe-Shetland 
channel.  Thence  some  part  of  the  current  pass- 
es the  Norwegian  coast  and  continues  in  tw  o dif- 
ferent arms,  the  narrower  but  deeper  reaching 
to  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the  sec- 
ond and  broader  arm  expands  over  the  entire 
sea  of  Nova  Zembla. 

The  left  bank  and  bottom  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
are  formed  by  the  ice-cold  water  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ; the  light  side,  however,  consists  of  the 
bottom  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  banks  con- 
nected with  it,  as  also  of  the  Norwegian  coast 
to  the  Russian  boundary.  The  Gulf  Stream 
is  warmest  on  the  surface  layer  quite  close  to 
the  coast  of  Norw  ay  (in  the  summer,  of  course), 
and  from  this  point  the  strata  exhibit  a sensi- 
bly decreasing  temperature  with  the  increasing 
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depth,  until  we  reach  the  stratum  of  the  freez- 
ing-point. 

Deep-sea  observations  in  several  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fiords,  which  are  protected  by  their  out- 
lying banks  from  the  great  Atlantic  depths,  show 
that  their  water  comes  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  they  appear  to  be  filled  with  this  water  to 
the  very  bottom,  even  w hen  this  lies  low'er  than 
the  ice-cold  bed  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast. 
Thus  the  West  Fiord,  at  a depth  of  from  100  to 
320  fathoms,  showed  a uniform  temperature  of 
44.6°  F.  in  the  summer  of  18G8,  while  outside 
of  the  Loffodens  the  observations  of  the  Norna 
in  July,  1871,  at  35  fathoms,  revealed  a temper- 
ature of  41.6°  F.,  and  at  215  fathoms  of  30.2°. 
To  the  southwest  of  Lindesnms  and  Lister,  in  J une 
to  August,  1871,  at  150  to  250  fathoms,  the  tem- 
perature registered  42.8°  to  44.0°,  while  in  the 
Faroe-Shetland  channel,  at  the  same  depth,  the 
temperature  decreased  from  42.8°  to  33.8°. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  author  to  the  tem- 
perature indications  of  the  Porcupine  expedition 
in  July,  1889,  where,  in  the  deep  depression  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  outside  the  channel,  while 
the  temperature  at  the  surface  was  02.6°  F.,  at 
2435  fathoms  it  was  36.5°,  a decrease  occurring 
abruptly  below  the  first  50  fathoms,  through  the 
loss  of  the  influence  of  the  suns  rays,  and  then 
again  at  700  fathoms,  the  difference  betw  een  900 
fathoms  and  the  sea-bottom  amounting  only  to 
2.7°. 

Southwest  of  Iceland,  to  the  west  of  the  Rock- 
all  Gulf,  at  a depth  of  300  fathoms,  where  the 
sea-bottom  branches  off  from  the  greatest  de- 
pression of  the  Atlantic,  a uniform  temperature 
of  44.6°  was  noted,  while  at  the  same  depth  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rockoll  the  temperature  was 
48.2°. 

In  the  Faroe-Shetland  channel,  and  to  the 
northeast  of  Iceland,  at  a depth  of  200  to  300 
fathoms,  water  was  met  with  of  32°  F.,  while  in 
the  neighboring  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  temperature  at  the  same  depth  was  above 
46.4°. 

The  general  variation  of  the  surface  tempera- 
ture amounts  to  9°  F.,  or  even  more,  but  be- 
comes less  os  we  descend,  the  decline,  however, 
not  being  every  where  in  the  same  ratio.  Deep- 
sea  strata  reach  their  maxima  and  minima  a 
little  later  than  the  surface  layer. 

PEOPLE  USING  THE  BOOMERANG. 

Colonel  Fox,  in  his  address  before  the  An- 
thropological Subsection  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, refers  to  the  use  of  the  boomerang  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  remarks  that  he  has  traced 
this  primeval  weapon  of  the  Australians  to  the 
Dravidian  races  of  the  Indian  peninsula  and  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  he  states  that  all 
these  races  have  been  referred  by  Professor  Hux- 
ley to  the  Australoid  stock,  and  that  a connec- 
tion between  the  Australian  and  Dravidian  lan- 
guages has  been  suggested  by  various  philologists. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  Dravidian 
boomerang  does  not  return,  like  the  Australian 
weapon,  he  states  that  the  return  flight  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  primary  importance  as  to  consti- 
tute a generic  difference,  the  utility  of  the  return 
flight,  due  to  the  comparative  thinness  and  light- 
ness of  the  Australian  weapon,  having  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  boomerang  consists  in  its  bent  and  flat  form, 


by  means  of  which  it  can  be  thrown  with  a rota- 
ry  movement,  thereby  increasing  the  range  and 
velocity  of  the  trajectory. 

In  this  connection  the  recent  discovery  by  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer  of  the  use  of  the  boomerang 
among  the  American  Indians  possesses  a high 
interest.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
explorations,  found  this  to  be  the  principal  weap- 
on among  the  Moqui  Indians  of  Northern  .Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  replacing  the  gun  and 
the  bow  and  arrow.  It  is  used  more  especially 
in  killing  rabbits,  the  motion  by  which  it  is 
thrown  for  this  purpose  being  similar  to  that  of 
a stone  made  to  skip  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
At  a distance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  the 
rabbit  is  rarely  missed,  however  rapidly  he  may 
be  moving.  The  animal  furnishes  the  principal 
meat  eaten  by  these  Indians,  while  its  skin  is 
worked  into  rugs  and  robes. 

The  wood  of  which  the  Moqui  boomerang  is 
made  is  obtained  from  the  crooked  branches  of 
a species  of  walnut,  procured  by  the  barter  of 
sheep,  com,  etc.,  from  the  Navajocs,  who  own 
the  locality  (the  cation  of  Chelly)  in  w’hich  it  is 
found. 

More  recently  the  same  weapon  has  been  de- 
tected, according  to  a communication  to  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  among  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  California  Indians;  and  it  is 
possible  that  further  investigation  will  show  a 
still  more  extended  use  of  it  among  the  Indians. 

COINCIDENCE  OF  SOLAR  OUTBURSTS  AND 
MAGNETIC  DISTURBANCE. 

An  interesting  coincidence  between  solar  out- 
bursts and  magnetic  storms,  if  not  a relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  is  suggested  by  Professor  Airy 
in  a communication  to  Nature.  In  this,  refer- 
ring to  an  announcement  by  Father  Secchi  of  a 
remarkable  outburst  from  the  sun’s  limb,  which 
lasted  nearly  four  hours,  as  witnessed  by  him  on 
the  7th  of  July,  he  remarks  that  a magnetic 
storm  commenced  the  same  day,  its  influence 
upon  all  the  instruments  being  unusually  sudden 
and  perceptible.  The  disturbance  diminished 
gradually  to  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  and 
was  accompanied  during  a part  of  the  time  by 
an  aurora.  If  a connection  really  existed  be- 
tween the  two  phenomena,  the  transmission  of 
the  influence  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  must 
have  occupied  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  or 
a longer  time  if  Father  Secchi  did  not  see  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  outburst. 

NOCTILUCINE. 

A communication  from  Mr.  Phipson  appears 
in  the  Comptes  liendus , upon  what  he  calls  noc- 
tilucine,  and  which  he  claims  to  be  a hitherto 
undistinguished  organic  substance,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature,  and  which  constitutes  the 
phosphorescent  matter  of  animals,  living  or  dead. 
This  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  phosphorescence 
of  dead  fish  and  dead  animal  matter,  but  it  is 
secreted  by  certain  luminous  wforms  (the  Scolo- 
pendra , etc. ),  and  probably  by  all  animals  which 
shine  in  the  dark,  and  frequently  by  certain  liv- 
ing plants  (AgaricuSy  Euphorbia , etc.).  It  is 
also  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matters,  under  certain  conditions  (fermentation 
of  potatoes,  etc.  ). 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  noctilucine  is  an 
almost  liquid,  nitrogenized  matter.  It  mixes 
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with  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  in  it,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  a density  little  less  than  this  liquid. 
It  is  white,  and,  whether  extracted  from  a living 
or  dead  animal,  is  luminous,  and  possesses  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  caprylic  acid.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  dissolved  and 
easily  decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids  and  al- 
kalies. When  fermented  in  contact  with  water, 
it  disengages  an  odor  of  cheese.  When  fresh,  it 
is  strongly  phosphorescent,  the  production  of 
light  being  due  to  its  oxidation  in  contact  with 
moist  air.  Indeed,  it  will  shine  as  well  in  water 
as  in  air.  It  is  a little  more  brilliant  in  oxygen 
gas ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  always 
most  lustrous  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
southwest— -that  is  to  say,  when  there  is  most 
ozone  in  the  air.  As  soon  as  the  oxidation  of 
all  the  matter  is  accomplished  the  production  of 
light  ceases.  If  the  slightest  quantity  of  air  ad- 
heres to  it,  it  shines  for  some  moments  in  moist 
carbonic  acid. 

In  phosphorescent  animals  noctilucine  is  sup- 
plied from  a special  organ — as  the  bile  is  secreted 
by  the  liver — and  appears  to  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce light  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  It  is 
also  produced  in  certain  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  by  dead  animal  matter  of 
various  kinds;  but  whatever  its  source,  it  always 
gives  the  same  kind  of  light ; that  is  to  say,  one 


j mals  very  distinctly.  The  popular  idea  is  that 
! corals  are  of  extremely  slow  growth,  yet  here  we 
have  a formation  equal  to  a rate  of  xjver  seven- 
teen feet  in  a century.” 

CURE  FOR  ECZEMA. 

Dr.  Sacc,  of  Neufchatel,  communicates  what 
he  considers  to  be  a perfect  specific  against  ec- 
zema, one  of  the  most  trying  and  painful  of 
| cutaneous  maladies,  and  one  very  widely  distrib- 
; uted.  This  is  characterized  by  a redness  of 
| the  skin,  in  spots,  over  all  parts  of  the  bod}*, 
accompanied  by  small  pustules  filled  with  a col- 
orless liquid,  and  by  itching  so  persistent  and 
varied  as  to  produce  not  only  sleeplessness,  but 
even,  at  times,  delirium.  The  usual  remedies 
for  this  disease  consist  of  emollient  baths  (io- 
dized, sulphurized,  or  saline),  as  also  the  mercu- 
rial remedies.  Dr.  Sacc,  however,  has  treated 
it  for  fifteen  years  by  the  application  of  acetic 
acid  of  eight  degrees,  rubbed  night  and  mom- 
J ing  upon  the  parts  affected,  until  the  disease 
| disappears.  Generally  two  or  three  applications 
arc  sufficient  to  effect  a temporary  cure.  Each 
successive  return  of  the  disease  will  be  weaker 
| and  weaker,  and  should  be  treated  as  at  first, 
and  finally  the  cure  will  be  complete.  The 
smarting  caused  by  the  first  friction  will  be 
j intense,  but  will  soon  cease  with  the  other 


that  is  almost  monochromatic,  giving  a spectrum 
principally  visible  between  the  lines  E and  P,  and 
possessing  the  same  uniform  chemical  properties, 
as  far  as  has  been  observed.  It  is  secreted  in  a 
state  of  considerable  purity  by  the  Scolopendra 
electrica , and  by  causing  several  of  these  myria- 
pods to  run  about  on  a large  capsule  of  glass,  ; 
enough  can  be  obtained  to  allow  an  examination  j 
of  its  principal  properties.  From  Lampyrus  and 
the  phosphorescence  of  dead  fish  it  can  always 
be  obtained  in  a state  of  less  purity. 

The  secretion  of  this  substance  by  the  lumi- 
nous animals  higher  in  the  scale,  «uch  os  Lav i- 
pyrus  and  others,*  is,  without  doubt,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  under  the  influence  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  this  permitting  them  to  shine  at 
will.  * In  this  case  the  secretion  is  arrested  for 
the  moment,  but  it  is  known  that  the  eggs  of 
Lampyrus  shine  for  some  time  after  they  are 
laid,  probably  from  containing  a small  quantity 
of  noctilucine.  In  the  animals  lower  in  the 
scale  there  appears  to  be  the  existence  of  a spe- 
cial organ  for  the  production  of  light ; and  where 
we  find  scarcely  any  traces  of  a nervous  system 
the  secretion  of  luminous  matter  is  often  subject 
to  external  circumstances. 

RATE  OF  GROWTH  IN  CORAL 

A suggestion  in  reference  to  the  growth  of 
coral  is  quoted  by  Nature  from  the  Honolulu 
Gazette  as  follows:  “Somewhat  less  than  two 
years  ago  a buoy  was  moored  in  Kealakekua 
Bay.  Last  week  the  anchor  was  hoisted  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  condition  of  the  chain.  The 
latter,  which  is  a heavy  two -inch  cable,  was 
found  covered  with  corals  and  oyster  - shells, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  a man’s  hand. 
The  large  corals  measured  fourteen  and  a half 
inches  in  length,  which  thus  represents  their 
growth  during  the  period  of  two  years  that  the 
anchor  and  cable  have  been  submerged.  The 
specimens  which  we  have  seen  show  the  nature 
of  the  formation  of  the  coral  by  the  coral  ani- 


symptoms. 


THE  LOST  COMET. 


Just  one  hundred  years  ago  a new  comet  was 
discovered  by  Montaigne.  It  was  so  faint  and 
difficult  of  observation  that  no  time  could  be 
fixed  for  its  return.  In  1 826  a comet  was  found 
by  Von  Biela,  and  ou  computing  the  orbit  it 
proved  to  be  identical  with  that  of  1772.  Fur- 
ther investigation  showed  that  it  was  also  ob- 
served in  1805,  but  was  not  then  recognized  as 
the  same.  It  was,  therefore,  a periodic  comet, 
and  the  period  of  its  revolution  was  found  to  be 
six  years  eight  months.  It  has  since  been  known 
ns  Biela’s  comet,  from  its  discoverer  of  1826. 
The  next  two  returns  were  not  favorable  for  its 
observation,  so  that  it  was  not  again  satisfactorily 
detected  till  1845.  It  was  seen  in  November 
and  December  of  that  year  by  a number  of  ob- 
servers, who  noticed  nothing  unusual ; but  in 
January  it  was  found  to  have  suffered  an  acci- 
dent such  as  was  never  before  known  to  happen 
to  a heavenly  body,  and  of  which  no  explanation 
has  ever  been  given.  It  was  split  in  two,  and 
for  some  months  was  observed  as  two  comets. 
In  1852  it  appeared  again,  and  now  the  two 
comets  were  nearly  two  million  miles  apart. 
They  disappeared  from  view  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  have  never  been  seen  since,  al- 
though they  must  have  returned  in  1859,  and 
again  in  1866  and  1872.  The  return  of  1866 
was  quite  favorable,  but  although  the  most  pow- 
erful telescopes  searched  for  it,  all  was  in  vain. 
The  comet  had  vanished  from  the  heavens. 

The  earth  crossed  the  orbit  of  this  comet  about 
the  end  of  November.  Professor  Newton  was 
thus  led  to  infer  that,  though  lost  to  sight,  the 
fragments  of  the  comet  would  be  seen  about  that 
time  striking  the  atmosphere  as  shooting-stars. 
This  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  the  event. 
On  the  evening  of  November  27,  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  eight,  a remarkable  shower  of 
meteors  was  observed,  the  astronomers  of  the 
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Naval  Observatory  counting  several  hundred. 
And  further,  the  direction  of  their  motion  cor- 
responded, as  nearly  os  could  be  judged,  to  that 
of  the  lost  comet.  In  consequence,  the  Wash- 
ington astronomers  entertain  no  serious  doubt 
that  the  meteoric  shower  was  really  caused  by 
the  earth’s  meeting  the  debris  of  the  comet. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OP  DELPHINIUM. 

Recent  researches  made  at  the  physiological 
laboratory  at  Leipsic  have  shown  a remarkable 
action  of  the  poisonous  principle  of  delphinium, 
or  the  common  larkspur,  upon  the  mascular  tis- 
sue of  the  heart.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
ventricle  of  the  frog's  heart  have  not,  as  is  well 
known,  the  power  of  spontaneous  rhythmical  con- 
traction when  cut  out  and  placed  in  a condition 
of  isolation.  If  a portion  of  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricle be  included,  however,  in  the  piece  cut  off 
from  the  frogs  heart,  rhythmical  contraction  will 
continue  in  the  isolated  portion,  on  account  of 
the  presence  in  that  case  of  some  of  the  nervous 
ganglion  cells  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  ven- 
tricle. Dr.  Bowditch  has  found  that  the  intro- 
duction into  its  cavity  of  a solution  of  delphini- 
um in  serum  acts  upon  an  isolated  lower  two- 
thirds  of  a frog’s  heart  ventricle  like  providing 
it  with  a nervous  system.  The  portion  of  heart 
which,  as  is  well  known  to  physiologists,  is  in- 
variably inert,  now,  under  the  influence  of  del- 
phinium, exhibits^  spontaneous  and  continued 
rhythmical  contractions. 

NATIVE  SULPHURIC  ACID  IN  TEXAS. 

According  to  a communication  presented  to 
the  British  Association  by  Professor  J.  W. 
Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  sulphuric 
acid  occurs  native  in  certain  pools  in  the  midst 
of  the  open  prairie  to  the  westward  of  the  Nueces 
River,  in  Texas.  These  pools  are  strongly  acid, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  com- 
bined with  various  salts,  especially  of  aluminum 
and  iron  sulphates.  At  the  bottom  of  some  of 
these  lakes  there  is  a deposit  in  which  sulphur  is 
largely  present. 

A kind  of  petroleum  is  sometimes  found  oozing 
from  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  sods  taken 
up  with  the  spade  can  be  ignited,  and  produce  a 
considerable  amount  of  light.  Professor  Mallet 
was  informed  by  Confederate  officers  serving 
west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  late  war  that 
during  the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  the  gal- 
vanic batteries  of  the  telegraphic  offices  in  Texas 
and  Southern  Louisiana  were  worked  with  this 
sulphuric  acid. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  AMERICA 

A few  years  ago  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Essen,  Ger- 
many, visited  the  United  States  for  the  special 
purpose  of  investigating  certain  questions  con- 
nected with  the  archaiology  and  ethnology  of 
America.  He  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  crania  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  after  his  return  prepared  a memoir  detail- 
ing the  result  of  some  of  his  inquiries,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  the  Archiv  JVtr  Anthro- 
pologie.  He  passes  in  review  various  well- 
known  crania,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  Professor 
Whitney’s  Calaveras  skull,  the  human  pelvis 
found  by  Mr.  W.  Dickinson  in  the  bluffs  of 


Natchez,  and  others,  including  the  alleged  dis- 
coveries of  human  remains  in  the  post-pliocene 
beds  at  Charleston. 

As  a summary  of  his  observations,  he  remarks 
that  five  well-authenticated  instances  of  human 
remains  of  extreme  antiquity  have  come  to  his 
knowledge:  first,  those  referred  to  by  Holmes 
in  South  Carolina  second,  implements  found  in 
caves  in  Anguilla;  third,  the  California  skull; 
fourth,  the  human  pelvis  found  in  the  bluff; 
and  fifth,  a skull  found  in  a limestone  fissure 
in  the  drift  formation  in  Illinois,  and  presented 
by  Mr.  M ‘Connell  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, by  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  Army 
Medical  Museum. 

These  he  considers  to  be  of  much  importance, 
since,  until  very  recently,  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  condition  of  the  human  race  was  extreme- 
ly slight  in  any  part  of  the  world  ; and  the  Cali- 
fornia skull  takes  us  at  least  beyond  the  glacier 
period,  and,  as  Dr.  Schmidt  believes,  is  the  very 
oldest  monument  of  the  human  race  in  exist- 
ence. He  thinks  that  the  ice  period  in  America 
occurred  simultaneously  with  that  in  Europe, 
and  that  consequently  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  California  must  have  lived  even  before  those 
of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Neander. 

The  case,  however,  is  complicated  by  the  high 
condition  of  development  of  the  California  skull ; 
this  pt  least  shows  that  the  race  must  have  expe- 
rienced a considerable  development  at  that  time, 
while  the  contemporary  implements  are  often 
met  with  in  California,  exhibiting  a great  deal 
of  skill  in  their  manufacture. 

PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  AT  80L0UTR& 

Some  interesting  prehistoric  remains  have  late- 
ly been  found  by  Ferry  and  Asetin  at  Soloutrd. 
This  locality  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a high  rock, 
and  the  surface  is  covered  by  broken  flints.  In 
the  superficial  layer  there  are  fragments  of  pot- 
tery of  the  middle  age  period,  but  broken  and 
entire  bones  of  horses  occur  at  a greater  depth. 
Under  this  layer  are  found  the  food  refuse,  rein- 
deer and  horses’  bones,  stone  implements,  etc. 
The  hearths  are  set  off  with  flat  stones.  Re- 
mains of  the  cave  lion  and  mammoth  are  also  to 
be  met  with  ; and  a rude  drawing  of  a reindeer 
was  found  inscribed  on  a bit  of  slate. 

The  bones  of  horses  were  extremely  abundant, 
the  soil  being  filled  with  them  in  every  direction. 
The  most  interesting  discoveries  were  certain 
graves,  consisting  of  rude  stone  boxes,  partly  in 
the  earth  and  partly  lying  on  the  hearths.  The 
skeletons  of  the  adults  lay  upon  large  hearths, 
and  those  of  the  children  on  the  smaller.  Ac- 
cording to  Pruner-Bev,  all  the  human  remains 
belong  to  a Mongoloid  race.  The  discoverers 
estimated  the  antiquity  of  the  remains  of  this  lo- 
cality at  about  the  earliest  period  of  the  reindeer 
epoch. 

EFFECTS  OF  USING  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

Long-continued  use  of  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium has,  as  is  well  known,  n tendency  to  pro- 
duce certain  nervous  diseases,  which,  according 
to  Carles,  present  themselves  under  five  different 
forms.  The  first  is  represented  by  acne;  the 
second  by  ulcers  of  a dull  yellow,  having  an  of- 
fensive odor;  third,  red  blotches,  like  purpura; 
fourth,  by  furuncles ; fifth  (the  rarest  of  all),  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  eczema.  Hitherto  the 
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only  known  method  of  causing  the  eruptions  to 
disappear  has  been  to  suspend  or  diminish  the 
employment  of  the  bromide  of  potassium ; but 
as  there  are  cases  where  its  continued  use  is  nec- 
essary, it  becomes  important  to  discover  some 
other  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

From  the  observations  of  Dr.  Carles,  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  bromide  of  potassium  is  chiefly 
eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  that  it  only  estab- 
lishes itself  under  the  skin,  producing  the  ef- 
fects referred  to  when  elimination  by  the  kidneys 
is  incomplete.  On  this  account,  therefore,  he 
suggests  the  use  of  diuretics,  and  the  opening  of 
the  pores  of  the  skin  by  means  of  hot  baths ; and 
he  found  a very  remarkable  measure  of  success 
by  this  treatment. 

SPECTRUM  OF  NEPTUNE. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Vogel,  of  the  observatory  at  I5oth- 
camp,  has  spectroscopically  examined  the  light 
of  Neptune,  the  most  extreme  of  the  known 
members  of  our  solar  system,  and  found  the 
spectrum  of  this  planet  identical  with  that  of 
Uranus.  Eight  lines  of  absorption  have  been 
measured,  and  they  coincided  with  those  of  Ura- 
nus. Red  could  not  be  perceived.  This  result 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  Secchi,  who 
only  considers  the  spectra  of  the  two  planets  as 
very  similar. 

DRY  METHOD  OF  CLEANING  SOILED  FABRICS. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
the  method  of  cleaning  soiled  articles  of  dress, 
by  removing  tar,  grease,  etc.,  from  wool  and 
other  raw  material,  this,  as  it  appears,  being 
accomplished  best  by  the  so-called  dry  method 
rather  than  by  the  use  of  a watery  solution  of 
soap  or  other  alkaline  substance.  This  origi- 
nally consisted  in  subjecting  the  articles  in  a 
proper  apparatus  to  immersion  in  benzine,  gaso- 
line, bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  with  continued 
rotation  of  the  apparatus.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  vapor  of 
these  substances,  caused  by  distillation,  is  more 
efficient  than  the  liquid  substances  themselves, 
the  articles  thus  treated  being  much  more  thor- 
oughly penetrated,  and  more  rapidly,  than  in  the 
old  way. 

The  articles  are  placed  upon  a grating  over  the 
liquid,  the  vapor  from  which  permeates  them 
completely  as  it  is  carried  over  into  the  reser- 
voir, where  it  is  condensed  and  is  collected.  In 
this  form  it  contains  grease  in  solution,  which 
may  be  removed  by  a second  distillation,  while 
the  hydrocarbon  is  obtained  in  a form  for  further 
use. 

EFFECT  OF  BATHING  ON  THE  HEAT  OF  THE 
BODY. 

Dr.  John  C.  Draper  has  lately  published  the 
results  of  some  experiments  upon  the  heat  pro- 
duced in  the  body,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
cold,  ns  determined,  in  his  own  case,  by  the  use 
of  the  bath.  lie  found  that  exposure  for  an 
hour  to  water  at  a temperature  of  about  74° 
lowered  the  temperature  of  the  mouth  2° ; of 
the  armpits,  4°  ; and  of  the  temples,  2°.  The 
rate  of  respiration  was  also  diminished — in  one 
case  two,  and  in  another  four  movements ; and 
that  of  the  pulse  twenty  beats  in  one,  and  twen- 
ty-three in  another  case.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  application 


of  cold  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  to  make  the  pulsation  slower,  and  that  it  af- 
fects the  pulsations  more  profoundly.  One  of  the 
consequences  of  this  effect  of  the  cold  on  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  a great  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the  system. 
The  rate  of  pulsation  being  reduced  nearly  one- 
third,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  the  body  was  diminished  in  a some- 
what similar  ratio. 

From  this  resulted  an  almost  overwhelming 
and,  indeed,  uncontrollable  disposition  to  fall 
asleep.  A similar  result  to  this  sluggish  move- 
ment of  the  blood  is  a disposition* to  congestion 
of  the  various  internal  organs. 

In  summing  up  the  conclusions  from  the  en- 
tire series  of  experiments,  Dr.  Draper  remarks 
that  the  primary  and  most  important  effect  of 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart. 
This  reduction  is  still  further  increased  on  re- 
moving the  cold,  if  the  application  has  continued 
for  a sufficient  length  of  time ; and,  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  heart’s  action,  the 
phenomenon  of  stupor,  or  sleep,  appears,  pro- 
duced either  by  deficient  oxidation  or  by  imper- 
fect removal  of  carbonic  acid.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  congestion  of  various  internal  or- 
gans, especially  of  the  lungs,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a pulse-respiration  ratio  similar  to  that 
of  pneumonia. 

RELATION  OF  THE  BAROMETER  TO  THE 
AURORA  AND  SUN-SPOTS. 

Professor  Hornstein  presented  a paper  to  the 
Academy  in  Vienna  in  which  he  demonstrates 
that  the  daily  as  well  as  the  yearly  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  polar  lights  and  the  sun-spots.  Thirty  years 
ago  Professor  Lamont  suggested  that  the  daily 
variations  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  the  daily 
oscillations  of  the  barometer  might  be  influenced 
by  the  electricity  of  the  6un.  This  hypothesis 
seems  to  have  been  verified  by  Mr.  Hornstein’s 
researches. 

PREHISTORIC  REMAINS  IN  WYOMING. 

According  to  Dr.  Leidy,  the  plains  and  ravines 
of  the  buttes,  and  the  lower  mounds  at  the  base 
of  the  larger  buttes,  near  Fort  Bridger,  in  Wy- 
oming, are  thickly  strewn  with  stone  fragments, 
sharply  fractured  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  artificial  origin.  Mingled  with 
them  are  many  implements  of  the  rudest  con- 
struction, w hile  there  are  some  of  the  finest  fin- 
ish. Between  these  and  the  stone  sprawls,  of 
less  doubtful  or  natural  origin,  there  occurs  every 
variety  of  form,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
say  where  nature  ceased  her  labors,  and  where 
primitive  man  commenced  his. 

The  material  of  these  splintered  stones  con- 
sists of  jaspers,  quartzites,  some  of  the  softer 
rocks  of  the  buttes,  and  less  frequently  of  black 
flint,  the  last  probably  transported  bv  human 
agency  from  the  locality  of  its  natural  occur- 
rence, as  it  is  only  known  to  occur  in  position 
in  the  tertiary  strata  of  Henry’s  Fork  of  Green 
River.  In  visiting  a party  of  Indians  encamped 
near  Fort  Bridger,  Professor  Leidy  informs  us 
that  the  only  stone  implement  found  among  them 
w'as  one  called  the  teshoa,  obtained  from  a quartz- 
ite boulder  by  a single  smart  blow  made  with 
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another  stone,  and  used  for  scraping  the  green 
hide  of  the  buffalo. 

In  an  Indian  grave,  exposed  to  view  by  the 
wearing  away  of  the  edge  of  a bluff,  he  found  a 
teshoa  and  some  perforated  canines  of  elk,  which 
are  highly  prized  by  the  Shoshones  os  ornaments. 
This  form  of  adornment  is  quite  common  to  prim- 
itive man,  as  it  occurs  abundantly  in  the  shell 
heaps  of  New  England,  and  among  the  prehis- 
toric remains  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  Illustrations  of  North 
American  Entomology , Professor  Townend  Glo- 
ver, of  Washington,  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  practical  natural  history  ever 
published  in  this  country.  It  is  intended  to  em- 
brace fully  detailed  figures  of  ail  the  species  of 
American  insects  that  stand  in  a noxious  or  ben- 
eficial relation  to  the  farmer,  including  accurate 
figures  of  ail  stages  of  development,  as  well  as 
illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which  their  rav- 
ages are  prosecuted. 

The  first  part,  recently  published,  is  devoted 
to  the  Orthoptera,  embracing  the  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  mantis,  cockroaches,  earwigs,  etc., 
among  them,  of  course,  many  of  the  most  de- 
structive pests  with  which  North  America  is  af- 
flicted. The  accompanying  text  gives  a descrip- 
tion of  these  insects,  an  account  of  their  habits, 
artd  the  methods  by  which  their  ravages  can  be 
best  met ; and  by  an  ingenious  system  of  tables 
the  student  is  enabled  to  determine,  within  a very 
short  time,  the  name  of  any  given  insect  before 
him,  and  the  cross  references  from  insect  to 
plant,  and  from  plant  to  insect,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  portion  on  the  Orthoptera  embraces  thir- 
teen plates,  and  that  on  the  Diptera , which  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation,  will  include  a con- 
siderably larger  number.  The  whole  work  will 
probably  require  nearly  250  octavo  plates,  with 
some  5U00  figures,  and  all  of  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  twenty  or  thirty,  are  already  engraved 
on  copper  by  Professor  Glover  himself. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  we  have  to  make 
upon  the  book  is  the  small  number  of  copies  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  the  edition  having  been 
limited  by  him  to  fifty,  and  intended  exclusive- 
ly, in  its  distribution,  for  entomological  societies 
at  home  and  abroad.  A book  like  this,  which 
must  necessarily  be  a manual  of  reference  not 
only  for  entomologists,  but  for  every  farmer  and 
horticulturist,  should  be  available  to  all  who 
choose  to  purchase  it,  as  it  meets  a want  that 
has  long  been  felt,  and  which  no  other  publica- 
tion in  this  country  has  ever  supplied. 

CHANGE  OF  LEVEL  IN  THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

According  to  Notice , No.  89,  just  published  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office  at  Washington,  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  the  explorations  in  the  Northern 
seas  about  Nova  Zembla  during  the  past  year 
prove  that  the  waters  are  completely  free  from 
ice  for  five  months  in  the  year,  during  which 
period  they  are  navigable  along  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  island  as  late  as  September,  while 
the  sea  east  of  it  was  not  only  free  from  ice,  but 
had  a temperature  of  about  43°  F.  in  the  month 


of  September.  The  position  and  contour  of  Nova 
Zembla  on  the  map  has  been  considerably 
changed,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  reach  north  to 
latitude  77°,  and  east  to  longitude  G9°,  and  Cape 
Nassau  lies  twenty-two  miles  farther  southwest 
than  the  position  given  to  it  hitherto. 

A very  interesting  discovery  is  that  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  islands,  in  the  exact  place  where  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Dutch  expeditions  in  1594  to 
1597  located  a sand-bank  with  eighteen  fathoms 
of  water  over  it,  the  depth  of  water  betw'een  it 
and  the  coast  being  fifty  to  sixty  fathoms.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  sea-bottom  in  that  re- 
gion has  risen  more  than  110  feet  in  three  hun- 
dred years,  a very  remarkable  fact.  According 
to  Mack,  these  islands  are  six  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  north  point  being  in  latitude  76°  22', 
longitude  63°  38'.  They  consist  of  sand  and 
rock,  being  bare,  with  no  trace  of  vegetation. 
Petrified  shells  are  found  on  the  firmer  parts  of 
the  surface. 

CARBONIC  ACID  OF  SEA-WATER. 

Mr.  Lant  Carpenter,  who  has  been  investiga- 
ting the  amount  of  gaseous  constituents  in  sam- 
ples of  deep-sea  water  obtained  during  the  Por- 
cupine expedition  of  1869-70,  remarks  that  the 
analyses  show  that  both  surface  and  bottom  wa- 
ter contain  more  carbonic  acid  and  less  oxygen 
in  the  more  southern  than  in  the  more  northern 
latitudes.  The  examinations  made  embraced 
samples  taken  from  localities  extending  from  the 
Faroe  Islands  to  Lisbon.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral supposition,  however,  he  reports  that  there 
is  no  greater  quantity  of  dissolved  gaseous  con- 
stituents in  the  bottom  than  in  the  surface  wa- 
ter, although  he  fully  admits  the  power  of  press- 
ure at  great  depths  to  retain  gases  in  solution  if 
once  evolved  there. 

ON  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  SLEEP. 

In  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  physiology  of 
sleep,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker  takes  the  ground  that 
the  general  cause  of  normal  sleep  in  man  and 
animals  is  the  accumulation  in  the  organism  of 
the  products  of  oxidation,  and  mainly  of  carbonic 
acid,  that  accumulation  being  favored  and  con- 
trolled by  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  thus  protects  the  organism  from  excessive 
oxidation,  and  also  allows  of  sufficient  accumula- 
tion of  oxidizable  material  to  enable  the  organism 
to  manifest  its  normal  functional  activity  through- 
out a succeeding  rhythmic  period. 

FOSSIL  ELEPHANT  IN  ALASKA. 

Among  other  collections  brought  back  from 
Alaska  by  M.  Pinart  was  a tooth  of  a fossil  ele- 
phant, which  has  been  reported  upon  by  Mr.  A. 
Gaudry.  This  specimen  is  considered  to  be  the 
sixth  upper  right  molar  of  Elephas  primigenius , * 
in  a state  of  preservation  which  will  scarcely 
permit  it  to  be  called  a fossil.  There  are  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  teeth,  as  with  the  Old  World 
primigenius , which  seem  to  indicate  the  fact  of 
a well-marked  race,  although  scarcely  worthy  of 
a specific  distinction.  The  most  important  dif- 
ference is  the  greater  number  of  transverse  plates 
— namely,  one  plate  for  each  centimeter,  instead 
of  a decidedly  smaller  proportion.  The  enamel 
is  said  to  be  peculiarly  thin.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  European  and  American  mammoth, 
in  Mr.  Gaudry  s opinion,  indicates  the  probable 
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existence  of  a communication  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  during  the  first  portion  of 
the  miocene  period,  especially  as  the  miocene  fos- 
sils of  France  have  striking  analogies  to  those 
of  Nebraska,  and  there  are  equally  well  marked 
relationships  between  the  plants  of  Europe  and 
North  America  in  that  same  locality. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  RED  SEA. 

The  Hydrographic  Office  has  lately  published 
a pamphlet  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  Red 
Sea,  translated  from  the  German  of  Captain  W. 
Kropp,  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  navy.  The 
article  contains  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  coast,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  amount  of 
atmospheric  precipitation,  the  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  saltness  and  temperature  of  the 
sea,  the  currents,  tides,  depths,  etc.  The  tables 
of  temperature  given  well  bear  out  the  reputation 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  regard  to  excessive  heat,  the 
maximum  temperature  ranging  from  80°  in  No- 
vember to  nearly  105°  in  July;  and  the  mini- 
mum in  November  and  December  being  about 
58°.  This  temperature  in  itself,  although  indi- 
cating one  of  the  hottest  regions  on  the  globe, 
would  not  be  unbearable  were  it  not  for  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  makes  it  a perpetual  hot  bath. 

The  Red  Sea  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  deep  water  approaches  close  to  high 
and  rocky  shores,  while  a low  and  flat  shore  in- 
dicates shallow  water.  Although  the  sea  is  sur- 
rounded almost  entirely  by  a fiat  sandy  coast, 
the  depth  of  the  water  up  to  the  land  is  very 
considerable.  The  descent  is  gradual  in  a few 
localities,  the  bottom  of  the  sea  forming  plateaus, 
with  sudden  and  steep  descents  from  one  to  the 
other  in  some  coses. 

INJECTION  OF  SEPTICiEMIC  BLOOD. 

According  to  a communication  from  M.  Da- 
vaine  upon  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  sep- 
ticemic blood  (that  is,  blood  derived  from  an 
animal  poisoned  by  putrefied  blood),  the  virus 
acquires  increased  intensity  and  power  by  pass- 
ing through  the  animal  organism.  This  follows 
as  the  result  of  twenty-five  series  of  experiments 
on  rabbits  and  Guinea-pigs,  and  the  accumulated 
intensity  of  power  became  so  tremendous  that 
“ the  blood  of  the  rabbit  killed  by  the  ten  mill- 
ionth part  of  a drop  was  injected  into  five  rab- 
bits in  doses  of  the  one  hundred  millionth,  the 
billionth,  the  ten  billionth,  the  one  hundred  bill- 
ionth, and  the  trillionth  of  a drop.  Ail  died 
within  twenty-five  hours.” 

IMPROVED  LIQUID  GLUE. 

An  improved  liquid  glue,  according  to  the 
Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry , may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  three  parts  of  glue,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  in  twelve  to  fifteen  parts  of  sac- 
charate  of  lime.  On  warming,  the  glue  dis- 
solves rapidly,  and  remains  liquid  when  cold, 
without  losing  its  strength.  Any  desirable  con- 
sistency may  be  secured  by  varying  the  amount 
of  saccharate  of  lime. 

The  thicker  glue  keeps  its  muddy  color,  the 
thin  becomes  clear,  on  standing.  The  saccha- 
rate of*  lime  is  prepared  by  taking  one  part  of  loaf- 
sugar  and  dissolving  it  in  three  parts  of  water, 
adding  to  the  sugar  one-fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  slacked  lime,  and  heating  the  whole  to  1 45°  or 


165°  and  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  several  days, 
with  frequent  shaking.  The  greater  part  of  the 
lime  will  be  thus  dissolved,  and  the  solution  may 
be  decanted  from  the  lime  sediment,  which  has 
the  properties  of  mucilage. 

The  solution  of  the  glue  in  the  saccharate  of 
lime  may  be  made  veiy  readily,  and  even  old 
gelatine,  which  has  become  insoluble  in  water, 
will  be  easily  dissolved.  The  glue  has  great  ad- 
hesiveness, and  admits  of  very  many  uses. 

CONVERSION  OF  INDIGO-BLUE  INTO  INDIGO- 
WHITE. 

It  is  well  known  that  if,  in  any  manner,  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  be  added  to  indigo- 
blue  or  commercial  indigo,  the  former  becomes 
changed  to  a substance  known  as  indigo-white ; 
and  that  if  yarns  be  impregnated  with  this,  with- 
out being  previously  mordanted  and  exposed  to 
the  atmospheric  air,  the  indigo-w-hite  loses  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  the  absorption  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  is  again  transformed 
into  indigo-blue,  the  fabric  or  yarn  becoming  a 
genuine  blue  color.  This  transformation  of  in- 
digo-blue into  indigo-white,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Bbttger,  can  be  made  very  readily  by 
boiling  the  finely  powdered  indigo  with  a solu- 
tion of  stannous  hydrate  of  tin  in  caustic  soda. 

FIFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Peabody  Museum  on  American  Archse- 
ology  and  Ethnology,  as  presented  by  its  director, 
Professor  Jeffries  Wyman,  has  just  been  publish- 
ed, and,  like  its  predecessors,  shows  a gratifying 
evidence  of  that  progress  which  has  already  made 
this  museum  the  foremost  collection  of  the  kind 
in  America  as  regards  the  ethnology  and  archae- 
ology of  the  Old  World.  The  collection  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  every  thing  illustrating  the  stone 
age  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  reindeer  pe- 
riod of  France,  and  the  lacustrian  period  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc.;  indeed,  the 
number  of  European  collections  equally  full 
must  be  very  small.  During  the  year  1871-72 
a large  part  of  the  archaeological  collection  of 
the  late  Dr.  Clement,  of  St.  Aubin,  was  obtain-, 
ed,  and  the  remainder  was  procured  during  the 
present  year.  This  is  extremely  rich  in  speci- 
mens from  the  ancient  dwellings  of  Lake  Neuf- 
cliatcl. 

The  report  chronicles  the  result  of  several 
explorations  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
museum,  among  them  that  of  Rev.  E.  O.  Dun- 
ning in  Tennessee.  The  specimens  obtained 
during  his  investigations  of  certain  caves  and 
mounds  were  extremely  important,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  objects  of  ornamented  shell, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  very  rare.  Some 
very  interesting  specimens  of  pottery  were  also 
obtained  in  the  same  connection. 

Professor  Wyman  recounts  his  own  explora- 
tions in  Florida,  w'hich  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  for  several  years  past.  Among  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  one  at  Silver  Spring,  on 
the  western  side  of  Lake  George,  near  Pilatka, 
from  the  fact  that  the  lower  part  of  the  shell  de- 
posit is  cemented  by  lime,  uniting  the  wrhole  in  a 
solid  mass,  in  which  were  inclosed  the  bones  of 
the  eatable  animals,  and  implements  of  shell  and 
bone,  as  in  the  ancient  caves  of  France. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  January. 

— Congress  reassembled,  after  its  holiday 
recess,  January  6.  Various  financial  measures 
have  been  introduced,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  bills  for  a return  to  specie  payments, 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  the  Senate,  and  by  Mr. 
Hooper  in  the  House.  Senator  Sherman,  Jan- 
uary 1G,  made  a long  speech  in  favor  of  resump- 
tion. He  argued  that  the  time  for  resumption 
had  almost  come,  and  that  it  was  demanded  by 
public  policy.  It  did  not  involve  a contraction 
of  the  currency,  or  a disturbance  of  real  values. 
Senator  Sherman  reported  from  the  Finance 
Committee  a substitute  for  Buckingham’s  bill. 
This  substitute  provides  for  the  payment  of 
United  States  notes,  January  1,  1874,  either  in 
coin  or  in  coupon  or  registered  bonds,  exempt 
from  taxation;  that  after  July  1,  1873,  the  limit 
now  prescribed  by  law  to  the  aggregate  circula- 
tion of  national  banks  shall  be  repealed ; and 
that  all  banking  associations  which  shall  after 
July  1,  1874,  redeem  their  notes,  either  in  coin 
or  in  United  States  legal-tender  notes,  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  under  the  existing 
law  as  to  holding  a reserve  of  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hooper’s  bill,  introduced 
into  the  House  January  10,  provides  for  the 
convertibility  of  United  States  notes  into  coin 
after  May  1,  1874. — The  Committee  of  Finance 
reported,  January  14,  a resolution  declaring  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  not  the  power 
to  issue  United  States  notes  for  any  portion  of 
the  $14,000,000  in  notes  canceled  under  the 
act  of  June,  18G6. — Senator  Corbett,  January 
14,  reported  a bill,  which  was  passed,  to  amend 
the  National  Currency  act.  It  allows  national 
banks  to  loan  to  any  individual  or  corporation 
ten  per  cent,  upon  their  surplus  profits,  os  well 
ns  upon  their  original  capital. — Senator  Sherman, 
January  15,  reported  a bill  to  require  national 
banks  to  restore  their  capital  when  impaired, 
and  to  amend  the  National  Currency  act. 

Senator  Morton,  January  17,  called  up  his 
resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Flections  to  inquire  into  the  defects 
of  the  present  electoral  system,  and  the  best 
means  for  remedying  them.  He  addressed  the 
Senate  at  length  upon  the  constitutional  position 
of  the  States  in  choosing  Presidential  electors — 
“a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  government.”  “ The  proposition,” 
said  he,  “ that  Congress  has  power  to  sit  as  a 
canvassing  board  upon  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
States,  admitting  or  rejecting  them  for  reasons 
of  its  own,  subverts  the  whole  theory  by  which 
their  appointment  was  conferred  upon  the  States, 
makes  Congress  the  judge  of  the  election  and 
ualifications  of  the  President  and  Vicc-Presi- 
ent,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule  gives  that  power  to  each  House  sepa- 
rately, as  in  the  case  of  its  own  members.  There 
is  no  such  express  power  given  to  Congress  in 
the  Constitution,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  carry  out 
any  express  power  therein  given,  and  its  exercise 
would  bo  in  direct  conflict  with  the  known  pur- 
poses of  the  framers  to  make  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  os  nearly  independent  of 
each  other  as  possible.”  He  advocated  such  a 


change  as  would  bring  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent directly  to  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
each  State  to  be  divided  into  as  many  districts, 
as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives,  each  dis- 
trict to  have  one  vote,  and  that  vote  to  be  given 
to  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  in  the  district. 

The  Indian  Appropriation  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  January  10. — In  the  course  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  on  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  bill,  January 
10,  an  amendment  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  a little  over 
$7000  failed  to  pass,  74  to  78. — In  the  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate  of  the  House  bill  for 
soldiers’  homesteads,  it  was  estimated  that 
320,000,000  of  acres  would  be  required. 

In  the  Senate,  January  20,  Mr.  Stewart  offered 
a resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Post- 
offices  and  Post  Roads  to  inquire  into  the  cost 
of  construction  and  the  present  market  value  of 
the  existing  telegraph  lines  now  in  successful 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  character 
of  the  franchises  and  special  privileges  connected 
with  them.  A similar  resolution  was  adopted 
in  the  House  January  21. 

The  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  last  March  creating  a Bureau  of 
Immigration,  etc.,  was  virtually  defeated  in  the 
House,  January  9,  by  its  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

A bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate,  Januaiy  20, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Bankruptcy  act  of  March  2, 
1867.  The  House  the  same  day  passed  a bill 
repealing  the  act. 

A hill  was  passed  by  the  House,  January  9,  to 
amend  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  for  tne  ap- 
pointment of  shipping  commissioners,  by  except- 
ing masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  who  were  also  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  re- 
public of  Mexico. 

A bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  January  22, 
abolishing  the  franking  privilege  after  July,  1873. 
It  does  not  even  provide  for — indeed,  it  expressly 
forbids — any  allowance  to  be  made  for  postage  to 
members  of  Congress.  The  vote  stood  33  to  16. 

The  bill  for  the  construction  of  ten  new  sloops 
of  war  for  the  navy  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
January  22.  The  House  bill  previously  passed 
provided  for  the  construction  of  only  six  sloops. 

RoscoeConkling  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator by  the  New  York  Legislature  January  21. 
Other  United  States  Senators  have  been  elect- 
ed from  various  States,  as  follows : Simon  Cam- 
eron, from  Pennsylvania ; W.  J.  Jones,  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Nye,  from  Nevada ; General  George 
B.  Gordon,  from  Georgia ; John  J.  Patterson, 
from  South  Carolina ; Louis  V.  Bogy,  to  suc- 
ceed General  Blair,  from  Missouri ; R.  J.  Ogles- 
by, to  succeed  Senator  Trumbull,  from  Illinois ; 
Judge  W.  O.  Merrimon,  to  succeed  Senator  Pool, 
from  North  Carolina ; and  S.  W.  Dorsey,  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Rice,  from  Arkansas. 

Among  the  important  recommendations  made 
by  the  Governors  of  States  in  their  recent  mes- 
sages are  to  be  specially  noted  Governor  Dix’s 
for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  of  New  York, 
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and  those  made  by  almost  all  the  Governors  for 
more  efficient  measures  by  which  juvenile  offend- 
ers may  be  separated  from  older  and«more  hard- 
ened convicts. 

The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State  Con- 
stitutions are  under  revision  by  conventions  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

President  Grant’s  San  Domingo  scheme  has 
been  carried  out  by  private  capitalists  under  the 
style  of  the  Samana  Bay  Company,  who  have 
negotiated  a treaty  with  the  republic  of  San  Do- 
mingo for  the  acquisition  of  a large  portion  of 
the  island,  with  remarkable  franchises  and  privi- 
leges. All  the  public  land  of  the  peninsula  of 
Samana  is  ceded  under  the  treaty,  together  with 
the  waters  of  Samana  Bay.  The  treaty  was 
signed  December  28,  1872,  and  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  vote  of  the  Dominican  people. 

Secretary  Fish  sent,  October  29,  1872,  a dis- 
patch to  General  Sickles  on  the  colonial  policy 
of  Spain,  reproaching  the  Spanish  government 
for  not  executing  the  law  for  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
complaining  of  the  strain  imposed  upon  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  in  the  enforcement  of  neu- 
trality laws  by  the  continuance  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Cuba,  which  has  lasted  for  four  years,  and 
cost  100,000  lives.  General  Sickles  was  instruct- 
ed to  present  these  views  to*the  Spanish  govern- 
ment “in  a way  which,  without  giving  offense, 
will  leave  a conviction  that  we  are  in  earnest”  in 
the  expression  of  them.  The  recent  publication 
of  this  dispatch  has  excited  astonishment  in  some 
quarters.  But  General  Sickles's  presentation  of 
the  views  of  our  government  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  good  part  by  Spain,  and  to  have  led  to 
good  results,  as  is  shown  in  the  recent  action  of 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  having  for  its  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  municipal  government  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  island. 

The  census  of  France  for  the  year  1872,  just 
completed,  shows  the  population  to  be  38, 102,921 , 
a decrease  of  366,935  since  1S66.  The  decrease 
is  attributed  mainly  to  the  war,  besides  which 
cause  there  have  been  many  fatal  visitations  of 
small-pox  and  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  mar- 
riages. 

President  Thiers  was  present  at  the  session  of 
the  Committee  of  Thirty,  January  14,  when  the 
report  of  the  sub-committee  was  read.  This  re- 
port proposed  the  adoption  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  following  decree : 

**  Whereas  the  Assembly  Integrally  reserves  to  itself 
the  constitutional  power,  it  hereby  decrees : 

11  First.  The  President  of  the  republic  shall  commu- 
nicate with  the  Assembly  by  message.  Nevertheless  he 
may  be  heard,  after  announcing  by  message  his  inten- 
tion to  speak.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  the  debate 
will  be  adjourned  to  a subsequent  sitnng,  in  order  that 
the  vote  shall  not  be  taken  when  the  President  is  in 
the  Chamber. 

“ Second . The  President  Bhall  promulgate  all  laws  de- 
clared urgent  within  three  days  after  their  passage,  or 
demand  a fresh  debate  thereon ; and  all  laws  not  de- 
clared urgent  he  shall  promulgate  within  one  month 
of  their  passage,  or  may  suspend  the  third  reading  of 
the  same  for  one  month. 

44  Third.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assem- 
bly its  powers  shall  devolve  upon  two  Chambers.” 

The  report  also  recommends  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Thirty  be  instructed  by  the  Assembly 
to  prepare  a law  regulating  elections,  and  pre- 
scribing the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  a law 
defining  the  powers  of  a second  Chamber.  Pres- 
ident Thiers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  por- 


tions of  the  sub-committee's  report.  He  said  the 
suspensory  power  over  legislation  was  wholly  in- 
sufficient, and  he  objected  to  the  excessive  form- 
alities required  before  he  could  address  the  As- 
sembly. He  urged  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  extension  of  the  executive  power  for  a term 
of  six  weeks  after  the  day  on  which  the  Assem- 
bly might  dissolve.  In  other  respects  he  could 
agree  to  the  recommendations  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee. 

The  North  German  Gazette , in  its  issue  of 
December  28,  stigmatizes  the  allocution  of  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth,  delivered  at  the  Consistory  held 
in  Rome  on  December  23,  as  “an  unpardon- 
able insult  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  ” “ The 
colossal  impudence  of  fhe  Pope,”  says  the  Ga - 
zette,  “ proves  the  inevitable  necessity  which  ex- 
ists for  the  immediate  passage  of  a law  defining 
the  boundaries  between  the  state  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.” 

General  Von  Roon  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  Council  of  Ministers,  in  suc- 
cession to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  General  Von 
Kamecke  co-operates  with  Von  Roon  as  Minis- 
ter of  War,  representing  him  officially. 

The  King  of  Sweden,  opening  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Diet,  January  20,  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  for  the  development  of  the  Scandinavian 
union. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  threatened  to 
use  rigorous  measures  against  the  Canton  of 
Valois  because  Jesuit  teachers  have  been  toler- 
ated in  the  schools.  Diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  Swiss  government  and  the  Vatican 
have  been  broken  off. 

The  ministers  of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia serving  at  Athens,  acting  on  instructions 
from  their  respective  governments,  have  jointly 
advised  the  Greek  government  to  end  the  diffi- 
culty about  the  Laurium  silver  mines  by  con- 
ceding the  demands  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
Greek  government  has  followed  this  advice. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  legalized  the  Civil  Mar- 
riage bill. — The  corner-stone  of  the  pioneer  Prot- 
estant church  was  laid  in  Rome  January  8. — 
The  Italian  Senate  has  approved  the  bill  forbid- 
ding theological  instruction  in  schools. 

The  Statesman  s Year-Book  for  1872  presents 
some  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  Russian 
empire  in  Europe,  including  Poland  and  Finland. 
In  1722  its  population  was  14,000,000;  in  1803, 

38.000. 000;  in  1829,  50,000,000;  in  1863, 

65.000. 000;  and  in  1872,  68,000,000.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  em- 
pire contained  only  18,000,000  square  miles,  but 
during  the  next  century  it  increased  to  23  7,000,000 
miles.  Peter  the  Great  added  43,000,000,  and 
Catherine  II.  55,000,000  miles.  At  present  the 
area  is  nearly  375,000,000  miles,  the  population 
being  densest  in  Poland,  and  most  scattered  in 
Siberia. — Russia  is  the  third  maritime  power  in 
Europe,  her  navy  consisting  of  290  vessels,  in- 
cluding twenty-six  iron-clads. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  tendency  of  the  traditionary  training  of 
our  schools  is  to  divert  from  industrial  pursuits. 
The  rising  generation,  seeing  that  for  the  most 
part  laborers  are  uneducated,  does  not  associate 
with  labor  that  is  so  nearly  identical  with  mere 
drudgery  the  dignity  which  ought  to  belong 
thereto,  and  comes  to  regard  education  as  the 
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stepping-stone  to  leisure  and  gentility.  Thus 
the  number  of  the  unproductive  class  in  the 
community  is  continually  increased,  to  its  own 
embarrassment,  and  labor  is  still  further  de- 
graded. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  at  this 
time,  when  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  elevation  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  there 
shonid  also  be  a strong  movement  looking  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  systems  of  education 
whereby  well-trained  intelligence  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  industries  from  which  it  has  been 
abnormally  estranged.  This  new  educational 
tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  the  interest  that  is  be- 
ing taken  in  Kindergarten,  object  teaching,  art, 
and  scientific  schools. 

In  a recent  address,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  Bristol  Trade  and  Min- 
ing School,  Mr.  Mundella,  the  member  for  Shef- 
field, England,  took  the  opportunity  of  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  a practical  knowledge  of  science 
as  applied  to  special  branches  of  industry.  He 
recounted  his  experience  of  the  German  system 
(he  has  been  for  years  an  employer  of  labor  in 
Germany),  and  told  his  audience  that  in  a Sax- 
on town  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  no 
child  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  was  ab- 
sent from  school,  no  person  over  fourteen  was 
ignorant  of  the  three  R’s,  and  every  boy  who  de- 
sired to  learn  any  particular  branch  of  science 
had  the  means  of  scientific  instruction  at  his  own 
door,  and  at  a very  low  price.  This  was  the 
case  in  every  little  town  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, and  “if  Bristol  were  a German  city,  the 
boy  who  had  gained  a scholarship  in  the  School 
of  Mines  would  not  nave  to  go  to  London,”  but 
there  would  be  a mining  school  close  at  hand, 
where  boys  living  at  home  could  find  the  educa- 
tion which  they  have  now  to  seek  in  the  capital 
at  considerable  expense.  In  Germany  technical 
schools  were  established  every  where,  and  em- 
ployers refused  to  take  apprentices  who  did  not 
attend  them.  “We  hear  much  of  unions,  com- 
binations, and  strikes,  but  very  little  of  attempts 
to  redeem  the  negligence  of  the  past  in  respect 
to  scientific  and  technical  culture.  A twelve 
weeks’  strike  in  Wigan  in  1868  cost  £150,000  in 
wages,  and  all  the  union  funds  were  exhausted, 
and  the  masters  lost  a quarter  of  a million.  Had 
the  money  devoted  to  building  up  a false  and  arti- 
ficial system  been  spent  in  education,  there  would 
have  been  no  waste,  and  the  workmen  and  their 
children  would  have  been  permanent  gainers.” 

Germany  has  an  extraordinary  number  of 
schools  for  special  preparation  for  industrial 
pursuits,  including  schools  for  architects,  engi- 
neers, business  men,  soldiers,  farmers,  musicians, 
sailors,  surgeons,  gymnasts,  and  for  mechanics, 
designers,  telegraphers,  artists,  wood  - cutters, 
builders,  pharmaceutists,  printers,  sewing-wom- 
en, glass-makers,  and  for  women  in  various  use- 
ful branches  of  arts  and  sciences,  mechanical 
trades  and  pursuits.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best-organized  schools  for  printers  is  at  Stuttgart. 

Bavaria  occupies  an  area  of  29,617  square 
miles,  and  had  in  1864  4,807,440  inhabitants. 
Her  art  schools  consist  of  the  following:  four 
superior  agricultural  schools,  with  29  agricul- 
tural sections  i*  the  trade  schools,  with  2144  pu- 
pils ; one  school  of  forestry,  with  40  pupils ; one 
school  of  horticulture,  with  30  pupils ; one  school 
of  veterinary  surgeiy,  with  18  teachers  and  140 
pupils ; two  commercial  schools,  with  18  com- 
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mercial  divisions  in  the  trade  schools,  with  2000 
pupils;  twenty-nine  trade  schools;  three  poly- 
technic schools ; one  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  with  14  professors  and  231  pupils ; one 
school  of  architecture,  with  9 teachers  and  143  pu- 
pils ; 261  schools  for  drawing,  with  9973  pupils ; 
one  conservatorium  of  music,  with  15  teachers 
and  94  pupils,  and  ten  schools  for  music.  These 
are  all  special  schools.  In  addition,  music,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  are  taught  in  all  the  public  schools. 

Wiirtemberg  has  1,700,000  inhabitants.  She 
has  one  technical  university,  and  ten  technical 
schools  of  the  next  grade,  with  539  instructors 
and  5148  pupils.  There  are  eleven  building  and 
trade  schools,  giving  a thorough  theoretical  and 
practical  training  in  these  occupations.  They 
have  286  teachers  and  6457  pupils.  There  are 
108  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8254 
pupils. 

Belgium  has  one  college  and  school  of  agricul- 
ture ; one  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  veteri- 
nary surgery.  Of  commercial  schools  there  are 
one  superior  and  twelve  secondary ; three  naviga- 
tion schools  and  fifteen  technical  schools,  with 
2293  pupils.  Besides  these,  there  are  sixty-eight 
workshop  schools,  with  1857  pupils.  They  have 
1428  looms  in  them,  and  have  sent  out,  since 
1 845,  27,373  thoroughly  trained  weavers.  There 
is  a royal  academy  of  arts,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, one  of  engineers,  and  art  as  applied  to 
industry  is  taught  in  sixty  academies  and  schools, 
with  more  than  a thousand  pupils. 

There  are  in  Prussia  proper  361  schools  de- 
voted to  agriculture,  mining,  architecture,  for- 
estry, navigation,  commerce,  and  other  technical 
studies.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the 
textile  manufactures,  there  are  265  industrial 
schools,  whose  studies  and  hours  are  arranged 
to  suit  mechanics.  There  is  a large  number  of 
drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are  ar- 
ranged to  suit  various  trades  needing  such  in- 
struction. The  Berlin  schools  are  provided  with 
200  sewing  teachers. 

Through  the  efforts  of  one  of  Queen  Victorias 
daughters,  the  Princess  Alice,  consort  of  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse,  several  important  movements 
for  the  industrial  education  of  women  have  been 
commenced  in  Germany.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  princess  has  been  engaged  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  German  Female  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Association.  She  has  also  established 
an  association  w hich,  in  addition  to  the  care  and 
education  of  orphans,  has  for  its  object  the  edu- 
cation of  professional  nurses. 

Technical  education  is  receiving  special  atten- 
tion just  now  in  France.  One  incident  connect- 
ed therewith  is  the  founding  at  Rouen  of  an 
“Upper  School  of  Industry,”  organized  on  the 
widest  basis,  and  specially  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  persons  who  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
school  will  not  only  give  that  general  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  management  of  any  industrial 
work,  but  also  the  special  instruction  required  in 
all  the  chief  departments  of  national  industry — 
such  as  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  the  chemical 
arts,  machine-making,  etc. 

From  a report  on  the  schools  of  art  at  South 
Kensington  we  learn  that  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  past  year  the  number  of  students  there 
at  work  was  696,  of  whom  883  were  males  and 
813  females.  The  principal  object  for  which  they 
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study  is  to  qualify  themselves  to  take  part  in 
manufacturing  operations  in  which  art  of  some 
kind  is  required.  As  yet  the  young  women 
have  not  swarmed  off  and  found  places  in  fac- 
tories, but  a number  of  them  are  employed  with- 
in the  precinct  of  the  museum  itself  in  painting 
china  and  constructing  mosaic,  and  this,  as  we 
are  informed,  they  do  very  satisfactorily.  The 
question,  therefore,  as  to  whether  it  would  “pay” 
to  maintain  a government  department  to  train 
young  women  as  artists  is  not  yet  settled.  As 
regards  the  men  it  is  settled,  for  they  find  artistic 
employment  in  factories,  studios,  and  educational 
establishments ; and  by  improving  the  art  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
museum,  they  heighten  their  reputation,  and  in- 
crease the  national  wealth.  Some  among  them 
hare  become  distinguished  artists  on  their  own 
account,  and  not  a few  have  gone  out  to  India, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Canada 
as  teachers.  Others  have  become  designers  in 
cabinet-work,  carpets,  damasks,  in  terra  cotta, 
and  so  forth,  while  many  are  medalists,  house- 
decorators,  or  glass-painters,  and  earn  from  £130 
to  £300  a year.  The  schools  at  South  Kensing- 
ton are  open  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Any  youth 
who  has  won  a national  scholarship  in  a country 
school,  and  who  passes  the  examination,  is  taken 
in  at  Kensington,  is  there  trained  to  the  highest 
pitch  that  his  faculties  are  capable  of,  while  a 
government  allowance  of  from  £1  to  £2  a week 
is  given  to  him  besides. 

The  scheme  for  establishing  a technical  col- 
lege in  Glasgow  is  assuming  a tangible  shape. 
A subscription  list  has  just  been  issued,  in  which 
we  find  that  thirty  subscribers  have  among  them- 
selves contributed  no  less  than  £11,050.  It  is 
proposed,  when  £20,000  are  subscribed,  to  begin 
the  actual  organization  of  the  technical  college, 
establishing,  in  the  first  instance,  chairs  for, 
1,  naval  architecture  and  marine  mechanical  en- 
gineering; 2,  the  theory  and  practice  of  weav- 
ing ; and  3,  the  theory  and  practice  of  dyeing 
and  printing  on  textile  fabrics. 

Jessup  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  be- 
queathed one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $80,000,  to  found  an  institution  “for 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
trades  and  the  related  sciences,  by  means  of 
lectures  and  oral  instruction,  of  models  and* 
representative  works  of  art,  of  cabinets  of  min- 
erals, of  museums  instructive  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  whatever  else  may  serve  to  furnish 
artists  and  artisans  with  the  best  facilities  for  a 
high  culture  in  their  respective  occupations,  in 
addition  to  what  are  furnished  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  city.”  The  advantages  of  the  in- 
stitution are  to  be  free  of  cost  to  all  pupils  who 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  open  alike  to  both  sexes. 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  industrial  education 
is  that  undertaken  by  General  Eaton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  He  has  ad- 
dressed to  employers  in  this  and  other  countries 
a series  of  questions  as  to  the  value  of  education 
in  the  various  industries.  The  replies  to  these 
questions  are  very  suggestive.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
M.P.  for  Sheffield,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  says : 

“ Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, from  my  own  district,  showing  that  some  grave 


mistakes  in  chemical  processes,  such  as  bleaching, 
dyeing,  etc.,  are  constantly  occurring  through  the  ig- 
norance of  the  workmen,  they  not  having  the  ability 
to  read  writing.  I have  often  witnessed  natural  pow- 
ers in  a person  entirely  uneducated,  which  would  have 
been  turned  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  bis  employ- 
er if  he  had  only  received  a thorough  elementary  edu- 
cation. I have  recently  seen,  in  Massachusetts,  En- 

flishmen  whose  wages  their  employers  would  have 
oubled.  by  willingly  appointin'?  them  overseers,  if 
they  had  only  been  educated  sufficiently  to  keep  ac- 
counts  I believe  that  technical  education  is  of  great 

importance ; that  the  success  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many  in  manufactures,  and  their  superiority  over  oth- 
ers for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  owing  to  the  ex- 
cellent elementary  education  which  they  nave  given 
to  their  work-people,  to  which  has  been  superaaded. 
with  great  advantage,  a large  amount  of  scientific  and 
technical  education.  Art  training  in  England  has  had 
a marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  designs  for  every 
description  of  manufacture  where  taste  1b  required, 
and  consequently  In  increasing  the  demand  In  foreign 
countries  for  such  manufactures.  For  example,  toe 
result  is  seen  in  the  better  styles  of  carpets,  laces, 
dress  goods,  crockery-ware,  furniture,  ornamental  iron- 
work, and  in  every  manufacture  where  decorative  art 
is  of  value.  I think  the  great  want  in  this  country 
is  such  education.  I have  known  instances  where  a 
youth  who  has  received  art  training  has  been  able  at 
twenty  years  of  age  to  earn  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  working  force  of  his  father’s  family.  There  is 
one  case  among  my  own  workmen  where  such  a lad 
is  getting  very  high  wages,  and  the  effect  is  that  the 
whole  household  is  elevated.  The  greater  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  the  more  intelligence  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  manipulate  it.  It 
has  been  found  in  England  that  for  working  the  im- 
roved  agricultural  machines  a higher  class  of  Intel- 
gence  and  skill  is  required  to  manage  them  than 
the  old  peasantry  possess.  An  intelligent  workman 
will  always  produce  a larger  amount  of  work  from  a 
clever  machine  than  an  ignorant  man  can,  and  will 
keep  his  machine  in  better  working  condition.” 

Cyrus  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  Kenton 
Iron  Company,  Newport,  Kentucky,  says : 

11  The  want  of  a higher  grade  of  instruction  in  the 
science  of  their  business  for  the  managers  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  say,  in 
mensuration,  geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics,  chemistry,  etc.,  has  been  se- 
verely felt  by  proprietors.  The  want  of  competent 
men  In  such  positions  often,  I believe,  makes  the  dif- 
ference to  owners  between  success  and  failure.'* 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
the  general  agent  of  the  Industrial  Aid  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  suggests,  in  ref- 
erence “to  practical  education  in  this  country 
pari  passu  with  theoretical,  that  we  are  greatly 
deficient  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  all 
other  civilized  nations,  for  we  have  but  few  tech- 
nical or  trade  schools,  and  those  few  are  design- 
ed for  a higher  class  than  that  which  our  society 

hopes  to  reach The  school  at  Kensington, 

established  by  Prince  Albert,  has  been  of  infinite 
value  to  England,  not  only  in  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  her  artisans  ; for  the  export  of 
manufactured  articles  traceable  to  that  school 
amounts  to  £70,000”  (or  $350,000).  “A  few 
years  ago  (1863)  only  3000  students  were  in- 
structed in  the  art  and  technical  schools  of  Par- 
is; in  1867  there  were  12,000;  and  in  1869 
there  were  350  schools”  After  some  observa- 
tions on  the  superiority  of  the  educated  work- 
man in  the  ease  with  which  he  learns  his  trade, 
the  improvements  in  machinery  and  manipula- 
tion that  he  can  make,  and  the  rapidity  and  per- 
fection of  his  work,  Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say : 

“The  greatest  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  oar 
country  is  to  moke  mechanical  and  Industrial  pursuits 
more  respectable,  and  to  educate  and  train  the  young 
for  these  pursuits.  Our  systems  of  instruction  are  now 
altogether  intellectual,  and  even  tills  only  goes  far 
enough  to  give  the  pupils  a distaste  for  manual  occu- 
pations.” 
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Commissioner  Eaton,  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries in  this  direction,  estimates  that  the  mere 
ability  to  read  and  write  increases  the  productive 
power  of  the  laborer  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  and  his  wages  accordingly,  and  that 
the  increase  from  a higher  degree  of  education 
amounts  to  fifty  per  cent.  more. 

Alluding  to  this  subject  in  an  address  to  the 
Educational  Convention  at  St.  Louis  last  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  W.  T.  Harris  said : 

41  The  results  and  tendencies  In  foreign  nations, 
when  summed  up  before  us,  bring  a more  overwhelm- 
ing conviction  on  this  phase  of  our  theme.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  inaugurated  an 
immense  movement  toward  special  education  of  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  Increase  the 
results  of  productive  industry.  Property  itself  has 
sought  investment  through  the  municipal  organiza- 
tion of  the  community  in  the  founding  of  numerous 
schools  for  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  silk- 
worm, and  veterinary  surgery;  also  for  mining  and 
metallurgy,  navigation  ana  commerce ; for  engineer- 
ing in  its  various  departments ; for  the  various  tech- 
nical applications  of  chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures ; and  finally,  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  in 
every  species  of  industry.  The  example  of  one,  and  its 
practical  success  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  its 
laborers  by  school  education,  soon  compelled  Its  jeal- 
ous neighbors  to  enter  the  same  field  purely  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  material  interests,  and  at  present 
there  are  multitudes  of  these  schools,  well  endowed 
and  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  yet  invented,  in 
Prussia,  Belgium,  Italy,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
and  Great  Britain,  while  Rnssia  Itself  Is  awakening  to 
the  importance  of  this  movement,  and  hastening  with 
accelerated  speed  in  the  same  direction.  - 

44  The  first  great  national  exhibition  proved  decisive- 
ly that  those  nations  were  moBt  advanced  on  the  road 
to  the  creation  of  wealth  whose  schools  in  science  and 
art  had  been  supported  for  the  longest  period  and  in 
the  freest  and  most  liberal  manner.  This  lesson  has 
been  repeated  and  enforced  with  each  succeeding  uni- 
versal exhibition,  until  it  has  been  accepted  that  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  scientific  enlightenment  are  in- 
separable—the  former  the  effect,  the  latter  its  produ- 
cing can  sc.” 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton,  in  his  report  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  the  present  condition  of 
education  among  our  working  classes,  says ; 

44  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  any  attempt  at  technical 
training  adequate  to  our  wants,  we  must  rely  on  in- 
strumentalities more  diffnsed  and  potential  than  the 
few.  however  admirable,  institutions  like  the  school 
at  Worcester  the  Technological  Institute  at  Boston, 
the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York,  and  the  small  schools 
of  art  and  design  at  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg,  and  a 
few  other,  cities.  8uch  technical  education  as  will  be 
stall  commensurate  with  our  needs  must  be  inwrought 
with  our  public-school  system,  beginning  through  ob- 
ject instruction  at  the  primary,  ana  proceeding  through 
the  secondary  schools,  until  the  scholar  reaches  that 
stage  of  development  wherein,  his  or  her  special  apti- 
tude being  understood,  instruction  may  be  continued  in 
branches  directly  applicable  to  the  chosen  pursuit  As 
is  said  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  we  ought 
to  bo  able  to  say  that  our  4 whole  system  is  most  sci- 
entifically constructed  from  beginning  to  end,  and  It  is 
as  practically  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  an  industrial 
community  as  it  is  scientific  in  its  plan.’  How  com- 
pletely provided  for  this  Swiss  community  is  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that,  among  other  advantages, 
it  has  supplementary  or  repetition  schools,  in  which 
apprentices  and  youth  over  fifteen,  who  work  in  shop, 
myl.  or  yard,  attend  one  day  or  two  half  days  per 
week,  in  order  to  freshen  their  studies  and  acquire 
new  ones.  Therein  4 they  have  every  facility  for  ob- 
taining technical  instruction  suited  to  their  respective 
trades  and  occupations.’  The  teachers  ore  carefully 
trained  at  special  seminaries.  The  simplest  object 
lessons  are  all  prepared  for  this  purpose— the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  the  Drain.  In  the  Zu- 
rich school-houses  may  be  found  during  the  hours  of 
attendance  all  the  children  of  the  canton.  In  Lau- 
sanne a teacher  was  puzzled  to  reply  to  the  question 
of  an  English  tourist,  who  asked  wnat  steps  were  tak- 
en if  parents  failed  to  send  their  children.  He  said,  at 


last,  such  a thing  never  occurred  there.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  as  in  Germany,  all  are  educated  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  are  especially  trained  to  prac- 
tical life.  We,  nowever,  seem  to  depend  for  our  fu- 
ture progress  upon  the  favorable  conditions  we  have 
created  in  the  past.  In  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe  there  appears  every  where  manifest  an 
earnest  effort  to  create  new  and  more  favorable  con- 
ditions in  which  to*  insure  that  progress  will  he  secure 
and  steady.  It  is  evident  we  must  not  depend  too 
much  upon  our  favorable  past  or  our  fortunate  pres- 
ent. Both  as  a matter  or  profit  and  development, 
from  the  material  and  moral  plane  alike,  the  question 
of  a more  complete  practical  and  individual  education, 
welded  into  and  forming  a vital  part  of  our  public- 
school  system,  is  one  of  growing  importance.” 

The  endowment  of  national  schools  of  science 
is  now  brought  freshly  before  the  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  of  Senator  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, for  the  further  endowment  of  universities 
or  colleges  which  availed  themselves  of  the  grant 
of  1862,  commonly  known  as  the  “Agricultural 
Grant.”  This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate.  Its 
main  provisions  are  as  follows : Instead  of  be- 
stowing land  scrip  (as  in  1862)  upon  the  several 
States  in  proportion  to  population,  each  State — 
no  matter  what  its  size — is  to  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds resulting  from  the  sale  of  500,000  acres 
of  land,  estimated  at  $1  25  per  acre.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  come  from  the  usual  sales  of  land 
through  the  Land -office,  so  that  several  years 
will  pass  before  the  full  Bum  is  at  command. 
The  capital  representing  these  proceeds  is  to  he 
kept  by  the  national  government,  and  invested 
in  the  public  securities,  of  which  the  income  only 
will  be  distributed  to  the  institutions  already 
founded,  like  the  University  of  California,  under 
the  act  of  1862.  Thus,  should  the  additional/ 
grant  to  this  State  realize  ultimately  $625,000, 
and  be  invested  in  United  States  bonds  drawing 
five  per  cent,  interest,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
$31,250  per  annum  in  the  way  of  permanent 
endowment,  and  would  increase  by  just  so  much 
the  regular  income  of  the  university.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  grant  was  utilized 
justifies  an  increased  endowment.  Every  State 
in  the  Union,  according  to  Professor  Gilman's 
report  to  the  Educational  Bureau,  has  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  land  grant  of  1862,  and 
thirty- four  States  have  actually  received  the 
grant.  Of  these,  twenty-eight  have  taken  def- 
inite steps  for  the  establishment  of  such  colleges 
as  the  act  of  Congress  contemplates.  In  most 
of  these  States  the  national  grant  has  been  added 
to  the  funds  of  some  existing  institntion,  and 
reinforced  by  private  endowments,  but  almost 
invariably  in  such  cases  the  Congressional  funds, 
with  others  given  expressly  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, have  been  separately  invested  and  em- 
ployed, so  that  they  may  not  be  diverted  to 
classical  or  literary  studies.  Thus  we  have  a 
system  of  national  schools  of  science  growing 
up,  and  the  effect  of  the  Congressional  grant 
has  been  to  wonderfully  expand  and  deepen  and 
practicalize  our  college  courses,  and  to  render 
more  practical  our  college  education. 

The  aid  to  agricultural  colleges  by  the  Morrill 
bill  of  1862  was  expedient,  and  has  been  useful, 
in  some  cases  eminently  so.  The  apparatus  of 
the  “new  education,”  so  called,  is  expensive. 
These  institutions  need  a great  increase  of  funds. 
It  may  be  expedient  that  the  general  government 
should  do  more  for  them,  but  the  bill  which  has 
just  passed  the  Senate  grants,  in  effect,  $650,000 
to  each  State  for  this  purpose,  which  will  absorb 
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the  income  from  lands  for  the  next  ten  years  or 
more.  If  other  departments  of  education  were 
every  where  equally  advanced,  this  action  would 
doubtless  awaken  less  criticism.  But  the  fact  is 
that  even  the  common  school  is  hardly  known  in 
large  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  Alabama, 
for  instance,  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can 
not  write.  Of  course  they  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  illiterate ; and  even  seventeen  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  in  the  whole  country  are  illiterate. 

The  sentiment  in  many  States  is  strong  against 
an  efficient  system  of  popular  education.  Mary- 
land only  last  year  made  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  children  outside  of  Baltimore, 
devoting  $50,000  for  the  purpose.  Neither  Del- 
aware nor  Kentucky  has  yet  any  provision  for 
this  class  of  children. 

Now  statesmanship,  while  it  looks  to  special 
education  that  shall  increase  the  skill  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  must  not  overlook  that 
elementary  education  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a right  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  cit- 
izen, and  a disposition  to  discharge  them.  This 
is  essential,  and  underlies  every  other  element  of 
the  public  welfare.  If,  then,  Congress  is  to 
apply  the  doctrine  long  since  promulgated  by  the 
lathers,  that  the  public  domain  and  its  income 
should  be  applied  in  aid  of  education,  certainly 
while  they  help  the  colleges  for  industrial  science 
reasonably,  they  ought  also  adequately  to  aid 
universal  education  by  the  same  means.  A bill 
to  this  effect,  consecrating  the  net  income  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,  passed 
the  House  nearly  a year  ago.  By  this  bill  half 
of  the  income  from  this  source  is  to  be  made  a 
permanent  fund ; and  the  income  from  that  and 
half  of  the  net  proceeds  each  year  from  the  sales 
of  lands  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  States 
pro  rata , on  the  basis  of  illiteracy. 

It  would  sqem  that  a discriminating  and  far- 
sighted statesmanship  would  not  sacrifice  this 
measure  to  the  aid  of  agricultural  colleges  alone. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of 
the  country — among  them  Dr.  Sears — believe  that 
the  aid  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  especially  to 
the  South,  would  be  adequate  to  revive  education 
there,  and  not  a few  consider  it  the  only  means 
of  their  ever  reaching  that  desirable  result. 

Educators  have  of  late  years  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  introduction  of  some  species  of 
manual  labor  in  large  schools  and  colleges.  The 
most  important  experiment  has  been  that  tried 
at  Cornell  University.  This  university  pays  the 
students  for  labor  about  $10,000  annually,  and 
they  earn  about  as  much  more  by  work  performed 
outside  of  the  institution.  These  working  stu- 
dents are  reported  to  be  invariably  the  best  schol- 
ars. There  is  connected  with  the  university  a 
large  farm,  a garden,  a printing-office,  shops  for 
carpenter,  stone-cutting,  mason  work,  etc.,  but 
these  do  not  satisfy  the  demand.  The  Hamp- 
ton Institute  for  Freedmen  has  successfully  tried 
the  same  experiment. 

An  equally  important  experiment  is  that  which 
has  been  put  in  operation  to  mingle  education 
with  labor  by  means  of  half-time  schools.  It 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  also  in  England. 
In  the  latter  country  special  schools  have  been 
established  for  factory  children,  so  that  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  children  are  taught  every  day,  each 
ior  three  or  four  hours — the  forenoon  classes 


I working  in  the  mill  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
afternoon  classes  working  in  the  forenoon.  Here 
also  it  is  observed  that  the  half-time  students  are 
more  intelligent  and  capable  than  the  full-time 
scholars,  and  that  they  attain  a higher  standard 
in  the  various  subjects  taught.  In  this  country 
a school  of  this  sort  was  in  1868  established  in 
connection  with  the  “Indian  Orchard  Mills,” 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Edward  At- 
kinson, the  treasurer  of  the  mills.  At  first  the 
children  worked  in  the  mills  in  the  forenoon,  left 
work  for  dinner  at  noon,  attended  school  from 
1 (afterward  lj)  to  4 p.m.,  then  returned  to 
their  work  in  the  mills.  Those  who  worked  by 
the  day  were  allowed  three-quarters  pay,  but 
their  average  pay  for  the  month  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much  as  when  they  worked  full  time, 
the  lost  time  being  greatly  reduced.  Those  who 
worked  by  the  piece  earned  as  much  as  when 
working  full  time.  After  six  months*  attendance 
in  this  way  (to  satisfy  the  legal  requirement  of 
three  months*  schooling),  the  school  children 
gave  all  their  time  to  the  mills,  and  another  set 
took  their  place  in  the  school.  In  December, 
1870,  it  was  decided  to  employ  two  sets  of  chil- 
dren, each  set  to  go  to  school  half  of  each  day 
(one  in  the  forenoon,  the  other  in  the  afternoon), 
and  to  work  half  a day,  teceiving  pay  for  half 
time.  This  plan  reduced  the  children’s  pay  so 
much  that  it  did  not  work  well,  and  the  first 
plan  w’as  resumed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  chil- 
dren, since  it  increased  their  hours  of  labor,  and 
allowed  them  no  time  for  recreation.  Still,  it 
was  far  better  than  no  schooling,  which  is  the 
fate  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  moist  other 
mills.  The  managing  agent  of  the  mills,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Goodwin,  describes  the  effect  of  the  school 
on  the  children  as  marvelous.  “ They  acquire 
habits  of  neatness,  their  morals  improve — in  fact, 
their  whole  being  seems  changed  by  their  contact 
with  the  school-room.  It  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  readily  they  learn,  and  how  much  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  they  acquire  in  one  short 
term.”  In  reporting  on  the  doings  and  prospects 
of  this  school  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Atkinson  says:  “From  the  ob- 
servations I have  made  while  the  half-time  school 
has  been  in  operation  at  our  mill,  I should  think 
that  the  system  might  be  applied  with  great  ben- 
efit to  the  cash-boys  in  onr  retail  shops,  to  boys 
employed  in  our  printing-offices,  to  boys  who  sell 
newspapers,  and  that  very  many  girls  would  be 
much  more  usefully  employed  if  occupied  half 
the  day  in  a clothing  establishment,  or  some 
trade,  and  the  other  half  in  some  sensibly  con- 
ducted school,  rather  than  all  day  in  school.” 
A school  more  nearly  on  the  English  plan  of 
alternate  half  days  of  work  and  study  is  sustained 
in  connection  with  the  Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills, 
at  Salem,  where  the  children  get  twenty-six  weeks 
of  half-time  schooling  a year — the  equivalent  of 
the  thirteen  weeks*  tuition  required  by  law.  The 
results  are  rather  better  than  those  obtained  at 
Indian  Orchard,  and  very  much  better  than  those 
obtained  where  the  required  three  months*  school- 
ing is  taken  at  once,  and  the  remaining  nine 
months  devoted  exclusively  to  labor. 

We  may  here  add  that  the  reports  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  show 
that  the  statute  compelling  a certain  amount  of 
education  for  the  children  of  the  State  is  not 
complied  with.  In  some  cases  the  proprietors 
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of  large  manufacturing  establishments  have  made 
special  efforts  for  the  education  of  working  chil- 
dren. The  Uonotuck  Silk-manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  erected  a brick  school-house,  at  a cost 
of  $35,000,  and  provided  it  with  all  necessary 
facilities,  adding  thereto  a free  library  and 
reading-room  for  operatives.  But  this  is  an 
exceptional  case.  As  a rule,  ignorance  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  is  steadily  increasing.  In 
a single  establishment  of  about  1600  workiug 
people  more  than  800  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

From  a moral  point  of  view  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial education  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  estimated  that  but  two  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  penitentiaries  belong  to  the  profes- 
sional class,  and  sixteen  per  cent,  to  the  farming 
and  mechanic  class,  while  eighty-two  per  cent, 
come  from  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  laborers. 
Of  the  sixteen  per  cent,  included  in  the  second 
division  only  about  six  per  cent,  are  skilled  arti- 
sans and  mechanics. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  School 
for  Girls  located  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
his  annual  report,  presented  April  1,  1872,  says : 
“ The  first  inmate  to  the  school  was  received  Jan- 
uary 1,  1870 ; the  formal  opening  took  place  the 
30th  of  June  following.  April  1,  1872,  there 
were  seventy-two  inmates,  one-third  were  for- 
eigners. Some  of  them,  only  a few,  are  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  provisions  of  the  institution 
include  girls  of  between  eight  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  All  had  started  in  a downward  career 
leading  inevitably  to  ruin,  and  but  for  the  State 
interfering  and  providing  a place  for  their  edu- 
cation and  care,  they  would  add  in  time  fearful 
scores  to  the  criminal  population  of  the  State. 
Ninety-four  since  the  opening  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  not  one  lias  proved  an  eloper — 
all  are  accounted  for.  The  excess  of  seventy- 
two,  as  by  report  of  April  1,  1872,  had  been  pro- 
vided with  homes  as  servants  in  worthy  fam- 
ilies. Elisha  Harris,  M.D.,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Association,  after  visiting  the 
school,  said: 

‘The  Middletown  school  presents  a practical  illus- 
tration that  removes  all  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a cottage 
and  family  groaning  and  treatment  of  delinquent  girls 
can  save  the  girls  for  useful  and  happy  lives,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  the  cost  of  vice  and  crime  into 
which  such  girls  are  sure  to  plunge.  I have  recently 
seen  four  young  women  in  one  of  the  county  peni- 
tentiaries of  New  York  who,  two  years  since,  stole 
from  dry-goods  stores  and  jewelers  more  than  enough 

Soods  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  Connecticut  ln- 
ostrial  School  for  three  years.  The  moral  and  finan- 
cial economy  of  such  fcistitutions  should  be  popularly 
understood  and  appreciated.  Again  I thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  see  this  best  of  models.’ 

These  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  six- 
teen, do  all  their  room- work,  their  own  wash- 
ing, ironing,  and  cooking,  make  and  mend  their 
own  clothing  and  bedding,  and  attend  school 
three  hours  a day ; besides  this,  have  made  over 
forty  thousand  paper  boxes.  They  entered  the 
* school  in  the  worst  possible  plight,  pale  and 
sickly;  they  soon  change  to  beauty  and  health 
in  many  instances.  Their  parents  were,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  criminals  and  drunkards.  More 
than  sixty  per  cent,  were  either  orphans  or  had 
lost  one  parent.  Not  a few  were  taught  by  pro- 
fessional beggars,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  the  vil- 
est arts  and  vices.  They  were  bora  and  bred 
amidst  profanity  and  impropriety.” 


EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

Among  the  most  important  reforms  that  are 
needed  for  the  perfection  of  our  public -school 
system  are  the  elevation  of  the  normal  schools, 
so  that  they  shall  more  fully  secure  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  established,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  county  superintendency  system,  and 
the  general  establishment  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

In  twenty-three  of  the  States  there  is  now 
county  supervision.  Some  of  the  States  have 
practically  no  supervision  of  any  sort.  In  Dela- 
ware there  is  a provision  for  the  appointment  of 
county  superintendents,  but  none  for  their  com- 
pensation. New  York  has  a school  commission- 
er for  each  Assembly  district,  making  1 13  for  the 
State.  His  salary  is  $800  a year.  Connecticut 
has  town  superintendents.  In  many  States  the 
superintendents  appointed  are  incompetent,  and 
are  poorly  paid. 

According  to  the  censns  of  1870  there  were 
over  6,550,000  pupils  in  over  124,000  schools  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  232,000  were  for- 
eign. The  number  of  teachers  was  over  219,000, 
of  whom  93,000  w ere  males.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  instruction  was  $94,194,000. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  114  normal 
schools,  of  which  fifty-one  are*  State  and  sixteen 
city  institutions.  Twenty-seven  are  connected 
with  colleges  and  universities.  In  these  114 
schools  there  are  445  teachers  and  10,922  pu- 
pils. Massachusetts  has  seven  normal  schools 
— one  for  every  208,193  of  her  population;  Il- 
linois has  ten — one  for  every  254,941  of  her  popu- 
lation ; Ohio  has  nine — one  for  every  296,140 
of  her  population  ; New  York  has  eleven — one 
for  every  398,432  of  her  population ; Pennsyl- 
vania has  eight;  Wisconsin  and  West  Virginia 
have  each  five  ; Tennessee  and  Iowa,  each  four ; 
Vermont,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Minnesota, 
each  three ; California,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  each  two ; Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Michigan,  District  of  Columbia,  Utah, 
each  one.  Thu9  every  State  in  the  Union  has 
provided  for  normal  instruction  except  Texas 
and  Nevada. 

Commissioner  Eaton  states  that,  according  to 
the  last  census,  there  are  in  the  United  States 
1,554,931  totally  illiterate  male  adult9.  This 
means  that  there  are  2,073,241  practically  illit- 
erate. The  determination  of  our  Presidential 
elections  is  capable  of  being  decided  by  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  number  of  illiterate  voters.  In 
Alabama  the  proportion  of  illiterate  voters  is 
53  per  cent. ; in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida it  is  over  50  per  cent.  ; and  in  these  four 
States,  therefore,  the  governing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant.  In  Kentucky  28  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  are  illiterate ; in  Maryland, 
22  per  cent. ; and  in  Delaware,  24.  General 
Eaton  adds  that  if  the  illiterate  voters  of  the 
United  States  acquired  the  ability  to  simply 
read  and  write,  they  would  add  annually  to  the 
production  of  the  country  $1 16, (A  2, 425,  or  near- 
ly twice  as  much  as  is  paid  out  annually  for  all 
the  public-school  instruction  in  the  country.  A 
more  advanced  degree  of  education  attained  by 
these  illiterate  voters  would  add  $311,286,209, 
or  nearly  five  times  the  total  amount  expended 
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for  education  in  the  entire  country.  “ We  do 
not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  education  to  the  increase  of  invention  among 
a people.  The  more  general  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  as  a rule,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  inventions, 
the  more  improvements  will  be  made  in  ma- 
chinery, in  the  various  arts  of  living,  in  the 
means  of  shelter,  in  wearing  apparel,  in  food,  in 
the  instruments  of  industry,  in  the  kitchen,  in 
the  shop,  in  the  farm,  and  in  the  facilities  of 
transportation.  These  results  of  the  increase  of 
intelligence  at  the  present  time  are  beyond  our 
present  means  of  computation.” 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  Com- 
missioner Eaton  for  1871,  gives  a comparative 
view  of  the  expense  of  education  in  different 
States: 


States. 

Public  achool  ex* 
pendlture  per  capita 
of  school  population. 

Assessed  value  of 
property  per  capita 
of  total  population. 

Massachusetts 

$20  66 

$972  39 

Nevada 

19  18 

606  79 

Connecticut 

12  92 

600  15 

Rhode  Island 

11  89 

982  59 

California 

11  44 

481  29 

New  Jersey 

8 69 

689  62 

Nebraska. 

8 06 

400  06 

Illinois 

7 97 

190  13 

Pennsylvania. .... 

7 86 

853  04 

Michigan. 

7 83 

229  92 

Iowa 

7 10 

253  91 

New  York 

6 89 

44S  80 

Ohio 

6 66 

438  13 

Kansas. 

6 45 

252  80 

Vermont 

6 09 

810  23 

Indiana 

6 15 

394  75 

Wisconsin. 

4 86 

816  16 

Minnesota. 

4 85 

191  36 

Maryland. 

4 73 

542  76 

New  Hampshire. . 

4 46 

468  31 

Maine 

4 06 

357  71 

Arkansas 

3 53 

194  88 

Louisiana 

8 17 

849  93 

Mississippi 

2 95 

214  10 

West  Virginia 

2 84 

312  97 

Delaware 

2 70 

518  23 

Missouri 

2 65 

823  08 

Oregon 

2 06 

849  73 

Alabama 

1 49 

167  24 

Florida. 

91 

173  00 

Tennessee 

91 

202  35 

Kentucky 

60 

810  02  . 

North  Carolina. . . 

48 

121  69 

# In  Maine  the  amount  appropriated  for  instruc- 
tion is  very  inadequate.  So  short  is  the  period 
of  schooling  in  some  of  the  towns  that  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  State  is  only  nineteen  weeks 
and  three  days.  Not  only  do  the  smaller  towns 
have  6hort  schools,  but  they  must,  from  their 
limited  resources,  employ  the  cheapest  and  poor- 
est teachers.  The  average  wages  of  female 
teachers  in  the  State  is  three  and  one-half  dol- 
lars per  week.  The  smaller  towns  and  districts 
have  generally  cheap,  poorly  constructed,  and 
poorly  furnished  school  buildings.  The  new  Ag- 
ricultural College  of  Maine  has  seventy-one  pu- 
pils. Females  are  admitted. 

Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  Boston 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  attend  either 
the  public  or  private  schools. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  enacted 
a law  authorizing  all  cities  and  towns  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
free  schools,  and  requiring  it  in  all  cities  and 
towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  permitted  in 
four  colleges  in  New  England,  among  them  the 
University  of  Vermont;  in  Cornell  University; 


in  the  University  of  California ; in  Swarthmore 
College,  in  Pennsylvania ; in  Oberlin  and  Anti- 
och colleges,  in  Ohio ; and  in  the  State  univer- 
sities of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas. 

The  public-school  system  of  New  York  is  now 
sixty -one  years  old.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1872,  were 
$10,322,691.  Of  this  $6,953,318  were  paid  for 
teachers’  wages.  The  total  number  of  school- 
houses  was  1 1,740  ; number  of  teachers,  28,495 
—employed  for  full  legal  term,  18,031 ; number 
of  children  in  public  schools,  1,010,242;  pupils 
in  normal  schools,  5657 ; pupils  in  private 
schools,  131,519 ; number  of  volumes  in  district 
libraries,  875,175.  The  number  of  persons  in 
the  State  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  was  1,520,628.  New  York  city  has  228 
free  public  schools,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  103,000  children. 

In  the  New  York  Constitutional  Commission, 
now  in  session,  Mr.  Opdyke  has  proposed  the 
compulsory  attendance  at  some  school  of  all 
children  in  the  State  between  seven  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  for  three  months  in  each  year. 

In  1 869  the  Legislature  of  this  State  provided 
that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  excise  moneys  in  the 
city  of  New  York  should  be  appropriated  “for 
the  support  of  schools  educating  children  gra- 
tuitously in  said  city  who  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  common  schools  therepf.”  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  fund  for  the  past  four  years  $635,219 
have  been  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  only  $119,019  to  all  others. 

New  Jersey  by  local  taxation  last  year  raised 
$2,375,000  for  school  purposes — $14  for  each 
pupil  actually  attending  school.  Governor  Par- 
ker, in  his  recent  message,  says  that  another  year's 
trial  of  the  act  of  April  6, 1871,  making  free  the 
public  schools,  has  proved  its  wisdom. 

Pennsylvania,  during  the  six  years  from  1867 
to  1872,  expended  $42,952,152  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  expenditure  for  the  six  years  prior 
to  1867  was  $19,590,149.  The  State  has  no 
school  fund.  The  Legislative  appropriations 
amount  to  only  about  $G00,000  annually,  but 
the  people  in  the  several  districts  voluntarily 
vote  all  other  moneys  necessary  to  support  the 
schools.  The  number  of  children  who  do  not 
attend  school  exceeds  75,000.  In  Philadelphia 
12  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteeir  do  not  attend  school ; and  of  the 
number  registered  as  attendants  46  per  cent,  are 
absent  from  the  daily  sessions.  Sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  State-prison  are  un- 
able to  read.  In  view  of  these  facts  Governor 
Geary,  in  his  recent  message,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a compulsory  system  of  education. 
The  Agricultural  College  in  this  State  has  150 
pupils,  of  whom  thirty  are  females.  This  college 
requires  ten  hours  manual  labor  per  week. 

The  anthracite  region  proper  includes  the 
counties  of  Carbon,  Columbia,  Dauphin,  Lehigh, 
Luzerne,  Northumberland,  and  Schuylkill — seven  # 
in  all,  containing  in  the  aggregate  353, 280  acres, 
and  populated  by  483,000  souls.  In  three  of 
these  counties  (Carbon,  Luzerne,  and  Schuylkill) 
there  are  upward  of  122,000  persons  of  school 
age  who  are  unprovided  with  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. The  anthracite  region  contains  a popu- 
lation equivalent  to  about  one-eighth  of  that  of 
the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania — or,  in  round 
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numbers,  490,000  souls — and  of  this  number 
more  than  92,000  are  totally  illiterate ! Taking 
into  the  account  only  those  who  can  not  read, 
the  result  is  that  in  the  whole  anthracite  region 
the  proportion  of  illiterate  is  very  nearly  one  in 
fourteen.  Comparisons  with  other  sections  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  show  that  a veiy  large 
percentage  of  ignorance  is  contained  in  this  little 
cluster  of  counties,  where  three-fifths  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  of  foreign  birth. 

The  new  school  law  of  Maryland  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a sufficient  number  of 
schools  for  colored  children,  thus  correcting  a 
defect  in  the  old  law.  The  country  schools 
throughout  the  State  have  been  sustained  on  an 
average  of  nine  months  a year  since  1861,  and 
male  and  female  teachers  receive  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  A county  superintendent  is  em- 
ployed in  every  county,  who  gives  bis  whole  time 
to  the  work,  at  a salary  of  $1000  to  $1500  a 
ear.  The  law  also  makes  provision  for  a public 
igh  school  in  each  of  the  150  elective  districts 
of  the  State,  if  the  people  desire  one,  and  it  gives 
legal  sanction  to  teachers’  institutes  and  associa- 
tions and  district  libraries.  The  common  schools 
are  free,  and  the  colleges  are  practically  free. 

Ohio  expended  last  year  over  $6,000,000  for 
her  free  schools,  and  employed  over  22,000  teach- 
ers. Sixty-eight  teachers’  institutes  were  in  ex- 
istence, for  which  nearly  $1 7,000  were  expended. 

The  new  school  law-of  Illinois  requires  teach- 
ers to  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  botany,  and  zoology. 
The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  of  two 
examiners,  at  the  option  of  the  county  board,  to 
assist  the  county  superintendent  in  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school  in  each  township  by  the  vote  of  the 
people ; and  directors  are  authorized  to  continue 
the  schools  nine  months  in  a year,  and  are  re- 
quired to  continue  them  five  months. 

Ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  public-school  teach- 
ers of  Michigan  are  without  any  professional  train- 
ing whatever. 

Indiana  has  created  a permanent  interest-bear- 
ing fund  of  $8,000, 000  for  the  support  of  her  com- 
mon schools.  She  has  a revenue  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  payment  of  teachers.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  is  over  12,000. 

Iowa  now  has  a permanent  school  fund  of 
about  three  millions  of  dollars,  yielding  an  an- 
nual income  of  eight  per  cent.,  wfiich  is  applied 
to  the  education  of  her  youth.  By  the  future 
sales  of  school  lands  this  fund  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. During  the  year  ending  October  3, 
1871,  there  were  7841  schools  in  the  State,  at- 
tended by  342,440  pupils.  The  value  of  school 
property  and  apparatus  at  that  date  was 
$6,916,490  16.  The  public  schools  are  open, 
and  free  to  all  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year. 
It  also  has  a State  University,  with  an  annual 
endowment  of  $25,000;  and  an  Agricultural 
College,  with  an  income  of  $40,000,  derived 
from  the  sale  of  lands  granted  by  the  general 
government 

In  1862  there  were  in  Kansas  534  organized 
school  districts ; in  1872  there  were  3418.  Dur- 
ing ten  years  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  has  increased  from  13,974  to  165,982;  of 
teachers  from  319  to  3795.  The  amount  paid 
to  teachers  has  increased  from  $14,009  to 


$596,611;  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax 
from  $10,381  to  $822,644  ; the  value  of  school- 
houses  from  $10,432  to  $2,845,262.  The  per- 
manent school  fund  of  the  State  amounts  to 
$759,096,  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of 
school  lands.  The  total  amount  received  from 
various  sources  in  1872  was  $1,701,950.  The 
State  University  had  258  pupils ; $738,500  have 
been  expended  on  the  new  building;  the  addi- 
tion of  a law  and  a medical  department  is  con- 
templated. The  Agricultural  College  had  447 
students.  There  were  190  students  in  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Emporia ; and  in  that  at  Leaven- 
worth, sixty-five. 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  Ne- 
braska is  51,123.  The  school  fund  of  last  year 
amounted  to  $110,937. 

In  Missouri  there  were  673,493  children  be- 
tween five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1872. 
Of  these  389,956,  about  58  per  cent.,  attended 
school.  There  were  7221  schools  and  8862 
teachers.  The  average  monthly  wages  paid  to 
teachers  were,  for  male  teachers,  $42  50;  for 
female,  $31  50.  The  amount  of  State  revenue 
applied  to  the  support  of  schools  was  $243,197, 
while  the  amount  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of 
criminals  and  the  transportation  of  convicts  to 
the  penitentiary  was  $174,078. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  Peabody  Fund  is 
judiciously  distributed  so  as  to  encourage  volun- 
tary effort.  It  is  distributed  only  to  well-regu- 
lated public  schools  that  have  an  attendance  of 
a hundred  pupils,  and  continue  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

The  school  superintendent  of  Alabama  re- 
ports an  indebtedness  of  $940,934,  mainly  for 
unpaid  salaries  of  teachers. 

There  are  ninety-nine  counties  and  six  cities 
in  Virginia  entitled  to  school  superintendents, 
and  there  are  ninety-one  of  these  officials,  show- 
ing that  there  are  but  fifteen  counties  and  cities 
in  which  the  school  system  has  not  been  organ- 
ized. There  are  now  3695  schools,  107  graded 
schools,  and  3853  teachers  employed,  at  an  av- 
erage monthly  salary » of  $29  81.  The  number 
of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  is  166,377; 
average  daily  attendance,  95,488.  There  are 
in  the  State  411,194  children  between  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  are  504  houses 
owned  by  school  districts,  and  the  value  of  school 
property  is  $387,672.  Of  private  schools  Vir- 
ginia has  648  primary,  187  high  schools,  and  21 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  There  are  10, 1 82 
scholars  in  the  primaries,  7742  in  the  high 
schools,  2573  in  the  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  But  more  significant  than  these  sta- 
tistics of  actual  numbers  in  the  schools  is  the 
increase  during  the  year  of  648  schools,  and 
35,283  scholars  in  the  public  schools,  and  5451 
in  the  private  schools.  The  increase  in  teachers 
is  769;  in  school-houses,  414.  The  State  re- 
ceived $28,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund  last 
year.  From  the  State  revenue  of  $2,800,000, 
$400,000  are  appropriated  to  schools. 

Governor  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  declares  that 
the  problem  whether  the  State  can  support  pub- 
lic schools  without  bankrupting  the  people  has 
been  solved,  and  says  that  the  county  system 
adopted  two  years  ago  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion where  its  merits  have  been  fairly  tested.  If 
the  Legislature  determines  to  foster  this  system, 
he  recommends  the  appointment  of  a State  su- 
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perintendent,  with  an  adequate  salary,  and  also, 
if  need  be,  a State  Educational  Board. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  appropriates  fifty 
dollars  for  every  teachers’  institute  held  during 
a period  of  four  weeks,  and  attended  by  twenty 
or  more  teachers;  and  the  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  has  promised  those  institutes  the 
same  amount  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  school  system  in  Georgia 
is  very  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  funds. 
We  learn  from  Commissioner  Orr’s  report  to 
the  Governor  that  not  a dollar  of  the  debt  due 
to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  for  last  year's 
services  has  been  paid,  and  there  is  no  money 
in  the  treasury  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Of 
the  $327,083  09  of  school  funds  officially  report- 
ed paid  in  prior  to  October  1,  1871,  $242,027  62 
were  used  for  general  purposes,  and  unsalable 
bonds  substituted. 

In  Florida  there  are  67,869  children  of  the 
school  age,  and  only  14,184  in  attendance. 

In  Mississippi  every  county  is  a school  dis- 
trict, as  is  also  every  incorporated  city  contain- 
ing more  than  5000  inhabitants.  Each  of  these 
school  districts  has  a supervisor,  under  pay,  and 
a board  of  six  school  directors,  with  a compensa- 
tion of  $3  a day  for  their  services,  appointed  by 
the  county  supervisor.  A tax  not  exceeding 
one  per  cent,  is  levied  by  these  same  superv  isors 
of  counties,  and  yet  the  people  find  it  to  their  in- 
terest to  patronize  the  free  schools,  and  do  it 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  as  the  figures  presented 
by  the  superimendent  show.  The  attendance 
upon  public  schools  is  117,683;  that  upon  pri- 
vate schools,  7180.  The  number  of  free  schools 
in  the  State  is  3456.  Though  possessed  of  a 
permanent  school  fund  of  over  $2,000,000, 
through  defective  legislation  none  of  the  inter- 
est, etc.,  arising  from  its  investment  has  ever 
been  applied  to  the  free  schools. 

When  Mr.  Conway,  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  in  Louisiana,  began  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  the  colored  children 
of  the  State,  under  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  in 
1863,  not  one  in  twenty  of  that  unfortunate  class 
could  read  or  write.  At  present  it  is  confidently 
asserted  by  persons  familiar  with  the  educational 
work  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  these  chil- 
dren are  capable  of  reading  and  writing,  while  a 
respectable  proportion  of  them  are  well  advanced 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  a 
common  English  education.  «£ince  he  became 
State  superintendent  the  children  of  both  races 
have  had  ample  educational  facilities,  notwith- 
standing the  prejudices  at  first  manifested  against 
the  present  school  system. 

In  1 870  Texas  was  declared  the  “darkest  field, 
educationally,  in  the  Union.”  On  April  24,  1871, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  public 
free  schools.  Now  there  are  over  2000  schools, 
employing  over  2200  teachers,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  90,000  pupils.  The  school  fund  amounts 
to  $2,285,279.  Of  illiterate  persons  of  ten  years 
old  and  over,  the  census  returns  for  Texas  show, 
of  whites  70,895,  and  of  colored  persons  150,617. 
This  illiteracy  exists  in  the  sexes  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  the  number  of  males  being  110,448, 
and  of  females  111,064 — an  aggregate  of  full  27 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  Add  to  these  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
ten  years  who  had  never  experienced  any  of  the 
advantages  of  even  a primary  education,  and  the 


result  is  sufficiently  alarming  to  those  striving  to 
promote  intelligence  and  good  citizenship. 

California,  which  has  an  excellent  public- 
school  system,  gives  female  teachers  equal  pay- 
ment with  males.  The  State  University  has 
lately  received  a donation  of  forty-seven  acres  of 
land  in  Oakland,  with  power  to  sell  a sufficient 
portion  to  realize  $50,000,  which  is  to  be  set 
apart  as  the  endowment  fund  for  a professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  The  im- 
portant relations  that  exist  between  California 
and  the  two  most  interesting  Oriental  nations 
will  give  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  languages  among  the  students  of 
her  university,  and  the  influence  of  the  chair  will 
tend  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
Asiatic  emigrants  on  the  Pacific  slope.  We 
heartily  hope  for  this  latter  result. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  to  be 
erected  for  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia  was  laid  October  30,  1872.  The 
academy  is  sixty  years  old.  It  has  a museum 
containing  over  250,000  specimens,  and  a library 
of  over  22,000  volumes. 

EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

The  most  important  event  that  has  recently 
occurred  in  England  in  connection  with  the  ear- 
nest educational  controversy  that  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  “Elementary 
Education  Act”  of  1870  is  the  distinct  committal 
of  the  Wesleyans,  who  number  about  370,000, 
to  the  policy  of  unsectarian  education.  A spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  last  Conference 
recently  held  a three  days’  session,  at  which  170 
members  were  present,  and  by  a very  large  ma- 
jority adopted  the  following : ‘ ‘ That  the  commit- 
tee, while  resolving  to  maintain  in  full  vigor  and 
efficacy  the  Wesleyan  connectional  day  schools 
and  training  colleges,  is  of  opinion  that,  with  due 
regard  to  existing  interests,  all  future  legislation 
for  primary  education  at  the  public  cost  should 
provide  for  such  education  only  upon  the  principle 
of  unsectarian  education  under  school  boards.” 
Meanwhile  the  London  School  Board  finds  it 
desirable  to  extend  steadily  the  application  of 
its  compulsory  powers,  as  the  only  means  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  some 
school.  Returns  presented  at  a meeting  of  the 
board  at  the  close  of  1872  showed  that  13,048 
children  had  been  placed  at  school  during  the 
quarter  then  ended  by  the  use  of  the  compulsory 
powers. 

Prussia  has  altogether  eighty -eight  normal 
schools. 

The  new  scheme  of  edneation  in  France, 
which  is  mainly  the  work  of  Bishop  Dupanloup, 
comprehends  every  French  child  and  every  dif- 
ference of  condition  and  opinion  within  its  pro- 
visions. Primary  education  is  to  be  instituted 
in  every  commune  of  France;  and  this  is  de- 
fined as  including  reading,  writing,  language, 
arithmetic,  weights  and  measures,  elementary 
history,  and  geography,  and  in  female  schools 
plain  needle-work,  as  well  as  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  These  topics  are  obligatory;  op- 
tional studies  in  primary  schools  may  compre- 
hend arithmetic  practically  applied,  natural  his- 
tory and  physical  science,  geometry  and  survey- 
ing, instruction  in  trading  and  certain  principal 
manufactures,  singing  and  gymnastics.  Two 
classes  of  primary  schools  are  recognized  “free 
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schools,”  which  are  whal  we  call  “private 
schools,”  established  by  individuals  who  receive 
p$y  from  their  patrons,  and  parish  or  national 
schools,  supported  by  the  commune  or  central 
government,  which  are  free  to  all  children  whose 
families  are  unable  to  pay  tuition,  the  ability  to 
pay  being  decided  by  the  municipal  councils,  and 
each  parish  being  obliged  to  support  at  least  one 
such  school.  The  teachers  may  be  either  lay  or 
clerical,  and  the  teachers  of  mixed  schools  must 
be  women.  The  heads  of  families  in  each  parish 
are  empowered  to  decide  whether  the  teachers 
shall  be  priests  or  laymen,  a majority  controlling 
the  decision.  As  to  sect,  the  teachers  must  in 
every  school  be  of  the  denomination  which  in- 
cludes a majority  of  the  scholars.  The  school 
committees  are  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor  of 
the  commune  and  one  other  member  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  the  parish  priest,  the  senior  Prot- 
estant pastor,  and  five  or  seven  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, according  to  the  population  of  the  parish. 
The  parish  school  committees  choose  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  of  the  canton  from 
among  their  own  number,  and  the  school  board 
of  the  canton  chooses  in  like  manner  the  school 
board  of  the  department.  No  one  can  be  a 
teacher  who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or 
who  fails  to  pass  the  required  examination  ; but 
a graduate  of  any  French  university  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  teach  without  being  examined.  The 
system  derives  completeness  from  a clause  re- 
quiring each  department  to  establish  and  sup- 
port a normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  lay 
teachers,  the  school  to  be  visited  annually  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Council-General. 
The  new  scheme  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday-schools  in  which  secular  studies 
will  be  taught  those  who  have  no  other  day  to. 
devote  to  their  education ; schools  in  workshops 
and  factories,  and  in  hospitals  and  prisons ; even- 
ing classes  and  free  libraries  for  the  communes 
and  parishes. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  inde- 
pendent cantons,  each  of  which  manages  its  own 
internal  policy  after  its  own  peculiar  views ; so 
that  the  educational  systems  of  the  several  can- 
tons differ  materially,  while  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  unites  them  all,  brings  all  into  in- 
timate connection  one  with  another,  and  facili- 
tates improvement,  as  the  institutions  which  are 
found  to  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  the 
different  governments.  With  a few  exceptions, 
education  is  compulsory  throughout  all  the  can- 
tons for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen. 

It  appears  from  an  official  report  that  there 
are  now  in  Greece  210,000  children  and  youths 
who  receive  no  education  whatever — that  is  to 
say,  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  those 
who  frequent  the  schools.  But  there  is  a better 
side  to  the  story  of  Grecian  education  in  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  From  1835  to  1839  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  University  of  Athens  had 
increased  from  thirty-five  to  1205 ; the  number 
of  gymnasia  in  Greece,  which  was  three  in  1835, 
had  risen  to  sixteen  by  the  year  1868.  During 
the  same  period  of  time  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  had  increased  from  twenty-one  to  189, 
and  that  of  the  pupils  frequenting  them  from 
2500  to  7300.  Within  thirty-three  years  also 
(1833  to  1866)  the  national  elementary  schools 
had  increased  from  seventeen  to  1070,  and  the 


scholars  from  8000  to  65,000.  Among  the  sec- 
ondary schools  there  were,  in  1869,  six  institu- 
tions for  girls,  numbering  680  pupils. 

Over  $4,000,000  will  be  required  to  cover  the 
expenditure  for  education  in  Italy  for  1873. 
Under  the  educational  system  introduced  by  the 
Italian  government  in  1871  the  boys  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  are  to  be  instructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense in  the  technical  school,  gymnasium,  and 
iyceum  for  eight  years,  with  the  option  of  enter- 
ing a university  after  quitting  the  Iyceum.  Ital- 
ian, Latin,  Greek,  French,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  gymnastics  are  em- 
braced in  the  coarse  of  studies.  One  of  these 
public  schools,  in  the  city  of  Home,  has  proved 
so  successful  that  a second  has  recently  been 
opened  by  the  state,  and  a third  is  soon  to  be 
added  by  the  municipality.  Most  of  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  making 
similar  educational  provisions,  prompted  by  the 
universal  wish  of  the  people.  In  the  Italian 
kingdom  there  are  9525  university  students.  In 
the  polytechnic  and  scientific  academies — such 
as  those  at  Florence  and  Milan,  the  engineer- 
ing schools  at  Naples  and  Turin,  and  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Pisa — there  are  10,706  students. 
Then  come  the  lyceams,  giving  a course  of  three 
years*  study  to  3373  scholars,  while  the  royal 
gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  require  five  years* 
study,  and  number  8268  scholars.  The  schools 
in  technical  studies  number  6188  scholars,  and 
to  these  must  be  added  2054  who  receive  el- 
ementary education  preparatory  to  the  last-named 
schools.  The  total  in  these  departments  is,  there- 
fore, 19,883.  In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals who  receive  technical  instruction  we 
have  the  following : in  Lombardy  the  scholars 
are  one  to  every  1243  inhabitants;  in  Venice 
one  to  every  1690 ; in  the  Emilian  States  one  to 
1403 ; in  Tuscany  one  to  2038 ; in  the  Neapoli- 
tan provinces  one  to  2660 ; in  Sicily  one  to  1671 . 

In  Russia  the  educational  programmes  and  or- 
ganizations on  paper  are  not  to  be  trusted.  The 
Russian  World,  a St.  Petersburg  review,  lately 
published  some  statistics  which  throw  a sad  light 
on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  that  countty. 
This  publication  attributes  the  inferior  level  of 
the  teaching  and  the  miserable  position  of  the 
establishments  of  public  learning  in  the  Musco- 
vite empire  to  two  principal  causes — the  contin- 
ual changes  occurring  in  the  staff  of  the  teachers, 
in  consequence  of  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
professors  dissatisfied  with  the  position  they  are 
placed  in,  and,  more  especially,  to  the  want  of 
competent  persons  to  teach.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  there  were  199  chairs  vacant  in  the 
universities,  as  against  1885  chairs  occupied. 
The  empire,  which  has  already  a scarcity  of 
masters  for  herself,  expends  her  best  ones  in  the 
endeavor  to  Russianize  Poland. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  1872  immigrants  arrived  in  this  country  as 
follows : From  Germany,  1 22, 1 15 ; from  Ireland, 
66,057  j’from  England,  36,159;  from  Scandi- 
navia, 22,872 ; from  other  countries,  43,455. 
Total,  290,658. 

Edward  S.  Stokes  has  been  sentenced  to  snffer 
death  for  the  murder  of  James  Fisk,  Jun. ; and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  in  the  case  of  Foster,  the  car- 
hook  murderer.  These  judgments  indicate  an 
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awakening  of  judicial  purpose  toward  the  more 
complete  repression  of  crime.  Measures  also 
hare  been  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature having  the  same  object  in  view  through 
a simplification  of  the  criminal  code.  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  National  Prison  Reform  Association  in  Bal- 
timore, January  21,  ex- Governor  Seymour  said, 
in  connection  with  this  general  subject : “ While 
Christian  charity  leads  u&  to  take  the  kindest 
view  we  can  of  every  man,  it  does  not  follow 
that  crime  should  be  dealt  with  in  a feeble  way. 
Let  the  laws  be  swift,  stern,  and  certain  in  their 
action.  What  they  say  let  them  do,  for  certain- 
ty, more  than  severity,  carries  a dread  of  pun- 
ishment. Let  the  way  of  bringing  offenders  to 
justice  be  direct,  clear,  and  untrammeled.  The 
technicalities  of  pleading,  proof,  and  proceedings 
in  many  of  our  States  are  painfully  absurd.  To 
the  minds  of  most  men  a criminal  trial  is  a mys- 
terious jumble.  The  public  have  no  confidence 
that  the  worst  criminal  will  be  punished.  The 
worst  criminal  cherishes  at  all  times  a hope  of 
escape.” 

The  strike  of  the  silk  weavers  in  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  was  ended  January  17,  after  two 
months'  duration,  by  an  agreement  of  the  em- 
ployers to  pay  forty-six  cents  per  yard. 

In  1865  there  were  190  working-men's  clubs 
in  England.  Now  there  are  440,  and  230  of 
these  are  affiliated  with  the  “Working-men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union,”  150  Strand,  London, 
of  which  Lord  Lyttleton  is  president.  The 
“Union”  keeps  a supply  of  scientific  instruments, 
dissolving- view  apparatus,  maps  and  plans  for 
lectures;  it  acts  as  a lecture  agency;  lends  paint- 
ings and  engravings  for  the  walls  of  club-rooms ; 
sometimes  it  lends  money  to  help  new  clubs. 

From  a recently  published  statistical  return 
we  learn  that  from*  1865  to  1870  the  number  of 
suicides  in  Great  Britain,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  five 
years  since  the  records  were  kept,  being  about 
sixty-eight  to  every  million  of  the  population. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  year 
2,300,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1870,  there  w ere  made  2,046,123  tons.  Of  this 
1,033,272  tons  were  made  in  Pennsylvania — 
over  one-half  of  the  total  amount.  Last  year 
Michigan  mined  nearly  1,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore,  Missouri  400,000,  and  New  York  700,000 
tons.  The  annual  production  of  iron  in  the 
world  amounts  to  about  13,000,000  tons.  Of 
this  Great  Britain  produces  fully  one-half;  but 
she  has  recently  been  embarrassed  by  the  high 
price  of  coal  and  the  disturbed  state  of  her  labor 
market. 

DISASTERS. 

The  floor  of  a church  in  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, gave  way,  December  25,  and  about 
three  hundred  people  were  precipitated  into  the 
cellar.  Fourteen  were  killed,  and  forty  wounded. 

Information  was  received  at  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 27,  of  the  loss  of  the  East  India  ship  Peru- 
vian,, from  Singapore  to  Boston,  involving  the 
loss  of  twenty-five  men. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York  city, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January  1 . Loss,  $ 150,000. 

On  the  evening  of  January  3 an  express  train 
on  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie  Railroad  ran  off  the 


track  at  Moravia,  the  two  rear  cars  going  down 
an  embankment  thirty  feet  Twenty-two  per- 
sons were  injured,  two  of  them  seriously.  The 
accident  was  caused  by  a broken  rail. 

On  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Jan- 
uary 8,  three  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track, 
owing  to  a broken  rail,  at  Belmont  station. 
About  twenty  passengers  were  injured,  five  or 
six  seriously. 

A sleeping-car  on  the  Alleghany  Valley  Rail- 
road jumped  the  track  near  Scrub  Grass  station, 
January  17,  and  was  precipitated  into  the  river. 
One  passenger  was  killed  and  six  injured,  three 
of  them  seriously. 

At  Wells  Village,  Maine,  January  16,  a con- 
struction train  backing  down  was  thrown  from  the 
track,  and  several  of  the  workmen  badly  injured. 

A brig  went  ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan- 
uary 6,  and  nine  persons  were  drowned. 

Information  was  received  at  London,  January 
15,  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Chillingham  Castle , 
from  Shields  to  Malta.  Twenty-six  persons 
were  drowned. 

The  explosion  of  a boiler  in  a factory  at  Char- 
leroi, Belgium,  January  15,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  eleven  persons,  and  severe  injuries  to  a large 
number. 

A dispatch  from  Bombay,  via  London,  Janu- 
ary 13,  reports  a terrible  earthquake  at  Soonghur, 
in  Baroda.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  that  town  alone. 

During  the  night  of  January  22  the  emigrant 
ship  Northfleety  bound  for  Australia,  while  at 
anchor  off  Dungeness,  in  the  English  Channel, 
was  run  down  by  some  unknown  steamship  and 
sunk.  She  had  on  board  412  passengers  besides 
her  crew.  Only  eighty-five  persons  are  known 
to  have  been  saved. 

OBITUARY. 

Edward  A.  Pollard,  editor  and  author,  died  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  December  17,  1872,  aged 
forty-fire  years. 

Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  died  January  1 . 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
associate  editors  of  the  Independent , and  one  of 
the  earliest  champions  of  emancipation,  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  son,  in  New  York  city,  Jan- 
uary 16,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  died  at  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 21. 

William  Cassidy,  editor  of  the  Albany  Argus, 
died  January  23,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Thomas  Keightly,  author  of  Fairy  Mythology , 
died  near  Erith,  England,  toward  the  close  of 
1872,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  III.  died  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  England,  January  9,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

Edward  Bnlwer  (Lord  Lytton),  the  celebrated 
author,  died  in  London,  January  18,  aged  sixty- 
seven  veal's. 

Samuel  R.  Graves,  M.P.  for  Liverpool,  died  in 
that  city  January  18,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  the  eminent  theologian, 
died  in  England,  January  20,  aged  seventy-four 
years. 

The  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Lushington,  D.C.L., 
died  in  London,  January  21,  in  his  ninety-first 
year.  He  was  legal  adviser  of  the  Byron  family. 
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crowdo/l  with  purchasers  or  promenaders.  That 
elegantly  dressed  lady,  with  the  profusion  of 
flaxen  curls  (they  were  a brilliant  auburn  last 
month)  is  an  actress  tripping  off  to  rehearsal. 
The  white-faced,  eager  man  jn  seedy  black  is  a 
clerk  out  of  work.  That  clergyman  with  the 
dark  shaggy  eyebrows  nnd  the  gold  spectacles 
is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gumming,  whose  church 
j.s  within  a minute’s  walk.  And  observe  bow 
the  High-Church  curate,  with  the  long  coat  and 
preposterous  hat,  calmly  turns  up  his  nose  ns  the 
Presbyterian  divine,  unheeding,  ambles  past. 
Here  a bevv  of  merry  girls,  followed  by  a foot- 
man, stand  admiring  the  huge  bunches  of  grapes, 
nnd  the  immense  pears  at  “ two  guineas  each.” 
And  admiring  the  bevy  at  n respectful  distance, 
but  in  an  effective  attitude,  stands  the  irrepressi- 


ble *Arry,  smoking  the  rankest  cigar  ever  manu- 
factured, and  passing  his  fingers,  glittering  with 
mock  jewelry,  through  his  reeking  locks.  A 
great  number  of  the  shop  nnd  stall  keepers  are 
of  the  Hebrew  persuasion.  The  Jewish  features, 
the  loud  attire,  the  wonderful  rings  and  watch- 
guards  the  marvelously  scented  curls,  bespeak 
their  descent  almost  as  distinctly  as  the  names 
inscribed  above  their  establishments  : Moseses, 
Isaacs,  Davids,  Abrams,  meet  you  ut  every  turn. 
Above  the  entrance  of  the  market  is  a broad 
balcony,  to  which  we  mount  by  two  flights  of 
stone  steps.  Here  is  quite  nn  array  of  ever- 
greens in  flower-pots,  of  birds,  nnd  of  gold-fish. 
On  one  side  you  look  through  a window  into  the 
market.  The  color  ami  movement  make  nn  ef- 
fective picture.  On  the  other  side  are  the  streets* 
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Yonder  i»  Drury  Lane,  and 
thorn  W - thfi  «kut&  or  tho 
^ISphsnng  i ft 
the  .wMfi.  on  evisry 

hcwd  Mlc*  jk siimiotonoufi 

panorama  of  zh  irrmpr-pou. 
Wie  dosomr jl.  £Uu sTuf e the 
CiS^adiiVGhttfe  l$the  mar 


Mid  seeming'  to  he  » oiidtin. 
nation  .of  it,  are*  a rmrolier 
of  pot ized  stall*,  kept 
for  the  most  pars  hr  Xri=?JU- 
ti’omeit.  Thisgr  cater  for 
those  of  imirfewe  de#iw 
and  small  pti r«e/..  * k Wslun  ?!1 
yer  tmnof  he  aftber  htiyin* 
this  mornm’?"  “Arrah, 
look  here,  jgjirv  Dul  y*  ever 
sek  ftoch  apples  «*  tlmn  ? 


Sune  rherVe  rale  beJMtui*/'  XZlHi 

On  tlia  foad^ray  tn  fmiii/ina  f r<Q^ 

u number  of  flower-girls 
making  pfcrristmt  efforts  fo 
dispose  of  Utile  bunchy  of 
fXr\?y  ami  geraniums  smita-  •••■1  »j  ’y 
bier  for  tho  wiotnn&miof  fUe  ' 
button-hole  of  iftdofafettitee* 
i n the  *q  uare  Aom/mut  wg  ‘ <11  fi 

the  .market  are  <me  s*r  two 
London  iitethntjon*  worth  $; 
risumg.  Berkley  a fe  000  -| « 

of  them.  ItocJuoy*  te  4 • •:  .J-t:  

wirte  h&r,  much  frequented 
by  actor*  and  the  small  fry  • j fl 
of  literature.  On  any*  day 
in  the  year  you  will  Ik*  pret- 
ty  §im*  to  jmfet  a collider-'  '■ 
a Me  number  of  London  per- 
formers  here,  H you  select 
the  right  hoFtiy  We  hiv?  ^ * . 

Eeteejed  the  right  hour.  "’;i 

That  kill,  gaunt  man  with 
the  henry  black  mu*ttteh*.l$ 
a ‘'celebrated  tragedian  whom  mi  one  ever  gn e** 
to  360.”  He  has  his  IjiUe  p^culmf iritik,  ttfeu  file 
best  of  os,  .bis  most  ougRgjng  dmr&ctorrifie  1*?- 
ing  his  nublime  conceit..  His  ad  renin  no*  s«d 
the  conspicuous  merit,  af  his  »mptw>niUf<>n.?  f?yr/fi 
the  staple  bf.iife  eofr/e^sHti^in  *-  rA Vd  you  ttver 
peeif  me pUy  'Arnku, >?u  ? No?  Ah  i tlreii 
you  nacnr  ’mV  lAnih»s  played.”  The  dap- 
JinfopJOlhaUim  «ho  ^Iuj)>f  'uvcry  body  on  the 
hackv  Amf  >*  so  full  p f ri  V j* *ke*?  Ihir  author. 
Ile  hats  written  a fdree  or  two*  and  innumerable 
poems  in  Tna^nritie*.  You  observe  that,  the  back 
locket  0/  hfe  eo*a  .stjeb-ont # ,0m  &aU.  T*wt,V 
his  volumCL  If  y«n  Wait  long  -enoogU  yotrll  see 
him  take  out  the  voinmc  nn»l  indiaite  its  most 
rneritonous  <v)utenLs  to  some  admirer.  Tit* pie* 
bald  man -frith  the  A^^khan  collar  to  his  coat 
is  editor  of  n moribund  magniiw: ; he  promises 
more  ami  pays  iesa  io  Ills  contributors  than  any 
editor  in  Eintdoit,  Tlie  riiy  ybmvg  geftitloman 
witli  the  Languid  eyev  t.s  jcime  pnamier  ar  one  of 
the  rz&dl  ^i>mpdy "than tves.  Ho  i*  a gri'M  nil- 
rttiref  of  tbe  funny  hard,  And  whenever  ho  t«ee* 
the  otijbei  at  his  adraimrion  on  the  brink  of  a 
joke  he  ssys  k>  tlmse  nearest  bimr  ‘ ‘ I fush  J hx?i 
goin^  to  say  somerhing  orif^TjAl.  ’*  On>^  hkc^  to 
wit****  »n^>h  irmiler  <>t  heriywfitsbip. 

The  «Uui])  gentluacian  with  fhtt  eyeglass  ifc  the 
must  famous  low  comedian  iu  the  country — the 


liiiha  Ai'CLe-vk 

life  nod  sruii  of  a company  io  rho  doling 

on^  h*df  of  the  year,  opd  (he  »ie%hi;  of  the  prov- 
ing during  the  other.  Tho  of 

Tbt^pians,  tiowe*rer,  b uxhibm^iug, 

ftfiil,  indeed,  u?  the ^ nnimthuedi  1#'  ge^raJly  ua- 
iot^lHgible. 

There  l^  'anritber  lo^ut^uon  m Cofcnt  Ganlcn 
nrc^fthy  ^ igif.  Who  thni  has  reatf  Thank- 
my  cl  pcs  the  iS&ck  Kitchen  ? 

UiriicT  f^ndejiT^  wa^  «uut  u>  and  enjoy 

sfu  iul  crinrerso  wf fir  the  other  wrie^rs  on  the 
Pail  ifidl  &04&U.  IJdmit  tbnt  doHr  old 
Cfdbhtd  ^ surprised  the  ^unpnnv  by 

denoimcing  tipsy  and  disrepumMe  CVjpmin  Gos- 
tigao,  nn»l  roandly  abused  the  afseroMecl  Kyiw 
for  encouniging  that  f lilienitnn  officer  in  singing 
hU  nasty  songs.  But  the  Back  Kitchen  of  Col- 
onel Newcombs  days  is  no  more,  or,  at  all  event*, 
bus  so  sadly  ehnnggd  that  none  of  its  old  frt^ 
q newer*  wmld  bu  Hkely  ft»  nrrognixe  it.  In 
plnco  of  the  rough  and  homely  rooni  in  which  or 
muunSly  wt  the  qhopf  and  steak?,  cooked,  ii\ 
whi>?h  the  i>oerri^rtt  rriand  in  din^f  tankard*!, 
iff  which  0 chiiimtkn  In  stalled — pompon?  hut 

^ifivhlu— bailing  to  tho  gtfsulemfm  (Wont  to  givn 
their  order**  in  iho  intervals  between  the  song<f 
them  hss  yipftipg  up  a spacious  and  bcuutithUy 
dewr sited  s«pp«r-lfoorn,  with  a muHitodc  of  mfc* 
•1  coeg,  innutuemMe  mirrors  a whole  army  of  act* 
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But  tbe  Buck  Kitchen  no 
mom.  It  is  gome  as  absolute!  r 
a*  the  Stcnnsid  of  ShalFpeareV 
time.,  the  ordinary  of  Congreves 
day,  the  $ifA>  * Head  of  I)r, 
Johnson  V period,  »mi  iu  IgrgB 
ami  gaudy  suecevior  h**  a.  larger 
and  gaudier  audience  than  that 
which  fcrewhile  iift&mbled  to 
bear  Captain  Costigaft  sing  his 
melodies.  Tima  one  by  one  in- 
stittmons  pope  away,  C*ift  we 
gee  from  Hogarth’/  pietur*  that 
Tom.  King’*  CotVee^  bouse  once 
stood  near  this  rer?  * pot  > And 
a pretty  row  itf  taking  place  as 
ve  glance  through  tiieavof  w hi»:h 
the  art**?  has  left  open,  .$fcW- 
lug  many  * time  bn*  passed  thh 
ways  and  Addiswi, 

•‘not  .incBMlbie  ttf  Uocvhttfi^  jbht 
walked  thiw  parnm^nt,  While 
Xhek  ^teele  hap  been  hauled  fan* 
its  neighborhood.  by  #ad 

ignottun  hra'&fv  itanvared  to  * dun- 
geon, Earlier  *tilU  in  "‘  King 
Charles  hi*  time/*  the  gallant 
and  the  W?'ct  as  it  was  tfcft  <?»*- 
tom  to  cull  the  citiptir^Kbd  and 
aristocratic  fcvi.Uft*  of  ihri  time, 
at  tended  pnlmnries  becc*  e nd 
diced,  and  fought  the  vouch  * and 
arranged  abduction*  and  insult- 
ed Inferiors,  and  gov  drunk  night- 
ly, shearing  by  the  king  *3ul 
constitution, 

f,Lliuj  fine  rgd 

iUJ  or  *h«  oWeu  fiffiwfe  V 

The  Covgoi  G*rdrip  CfcpSN' 
hrmxev  with  lea  great  portico  and 
mvpt*$rn^  coluHins,  is  full  of  meu?;- 


jve  wafers,  and  tv  choir 
of  Weil- r mined  bhyKsiug- 
ing  glees  and  It 

is  true  that  $hif  li&ifary 
mar*  and  the  artist  atUt 
stroll  iii  of  u night  to  hear 
the  fm*h  ypiyes  of  the 
boysWmbling, 

““On,-  who  iviU  »Vt  Uig 

dpwue/witfe  wit* 

It  U true  that  Poddy 
OrCem  pimp  pmprtfiitor; 
now  'pmtS£&'f  still  bovara 
about  the  <tPfcoe  with  rosy, 
cheek  arid  tvvinfcitrig 

hfts  ^ cheery  Writ- 
come  for  hW  guests,  nn<f: 
ia  us  full  <vf  jbkri  rind  tin  ee- 
dote  as  of  yore,  $tinrw- 
luted  pipKsthly  by  the  ituc- 
,«3£*u  of  Mr,  Flnncbe  V 
>///«£/«<**  Ud*  mewt^irit 
of  hm$  k at  pr^fi£  en- 
gaged in'  WlftlMg A hiSwinr 
of  his  liotts?^  whirh  wt  Uf. 
no  do(fbrTho  sripp^mrintud 
by  % chaffy  nod  iriterest- 
i ngr^onlof  hijrkjcrriovTVi 
of  oftkbtHtod  cuttiiufim. 
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ones.  As  we  pass  the  main  entrance  the  sound 
of  children’s  voices  is  borne  on  the  air,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  direction  of  the  noise  we  turn 
down  a side  street  and  arrive  at  the  stage-door, 
round  which  a crowd  of  little  boys  and  girls  are 
pressing.  Some  are  accompanied  by  their  moth- 
ers ; most  of  them  have  come  alone.  Poor  little 
souls ! they  are  seeking  for  engagements  for  the 
forthcoming  pantomime.  Some  of  them  are 
merry  enough,  but  the  majority  are  pale  and 
anxious-looking.  All  bear  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly the  marks  of  poverty.  The  battle  of  life  be- 
gins untimely  with  a London  child. 

As  part  of  the  current  humorous  history  of  the 
West  we  are  furnished  with  the  following  from  a 
late  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat.  It  shows, 
in  playful  terms,  the  gentle'spirit  that  pervades 
the  bosom  of  the  man  of  the  frontier : 

“ Dovib,  October  8,  1879. 

u My  i>rab  Bov,— The  doable-barrel  that  you  sent 
came  safely  to  hand,  and  I was  only  shot  at  once  while 
I was  carrying  it  home.  Bill  Silvers  popped  at  me 
from  behind  the  fence  as  I was  passing  his  bouse,  but 
I had  loaded  the  two-shooter  as  soon  as  I got  it,  and 
he  didn’t  jump  from  behind  that  fence  but  once. 

“I  am  glad  that  one  of  the  barrels  is  a rifle,  as  I 
needed  it  for  long-range  practice.  The  other  I can 
All  with  buck-shot,  and  can  riddle  a man  nicely  at  close 
quarters.  I mean  to  try  both  barrels  on  those  Jetts 
when  I meet  them.  You  see,  old  man  Jett  stole  a 
mule  from  us  in  the  war,  and  when  It  was  over  pap 
laid  for  him  and  killed  him.  Then  Nigger  Tom  Jett, 
as  we  called  him— the  black-faced  one— he  laid  for  pap 
and  plugged  him.  Then  I picked  a fuss  with  Tom, 
and  cut  nlm  into  giblets,  ancf  since  that  time  his  broth- 
er Sam  has  been  laying  tor  me.  I know  it  is  his  turn, 
but  I think  my  double-barrel  will  prove  too  much  for 
him. 

“ If  you  want  to  see  fun.  come  down  for  a while  and 
bring  a rifle.  It  don’t  make  any  difference  which  side 
you  Delong  to,  and  it  isn’t  even  necessary  to  join  the 
militia.  It  is  easy  to  get  up  a grudge  against  some- 
body. and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  lay  for  your  man  and 
knock  him  over.  Behind  my  pig-pen  fe  one  of  the 
sweetest  hiding-places  I know  of,  and  it  is  so  handy  1 
A good  many  people  come  within  range  in  the  course 
of  a week,  and  a man  can  pass  his  tune  right  pleas- 
antly. 

41 1 wish  you  would  send  me  a catalogue  of  Sunday- 
school  books,  with  the  prices,  if  there  are  any  in  St. 
Louis.  If  we  can  get  them  on  time,  we  will  take  a big 
lot  of  books.  1 am  superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Sun- 
day-school now,  and  am  running  it  under  a full  head 
of  steam.  Old  man  Byers,  who  was  turned  out,  is  right 
mad  about  it,  and  swears  that  he  will  chaw  me  up ; but 
he  will  chaw  lead  if  he  don’t  keep  clear  of  me. 

44  My  wife  wants  to  know  if  you  can’t  send  her  a set 
of  teeth  without  her  getting  measured  for  them.  Her 
ftfl  set  was  busted  all  to  flinders  by  a pistol  shot  that 
went  through  her  mouth ; but  it  didn’t  hurt  her  tongue. 
Write  soon  to  your  friend  and  pard,  . 

P.S.— That  Bneaklng,  omerv  cuss,  Sam  Jett,  crept 
up  last  night  and  fired  at  me  through  the  window,  but 
he  didn’t  happen  to  kill  any  body  except  a nigger  girl. 
I mean  to  go  for  him,  though,  to-day.  and  wilfbe  glad 
of  a chance  to  try  the  double-barrel.'’ 

Vert  much  of  the  pine  wood  which  gave  name 
to  the  region  so  long  known  as  the  Pines  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  cut  and  taken  away,  some  as 
cord-wood  for  fuel,  and  a good  deal  as  charcoal. 
This  is  especially  so  near  the  shore,  where  it  was 
convenient  for  shipping.  It  is  on  the  coasts  of 
the  pine  lands  that  many  boarders  are  to  be 
found  in  the  summer,  and  gentlemen  also  are  to 
be  found  frequenting  these  places  later  in  the 
season  for  the  purpose  of  wild-dack  shooting. 
A number  of  years  ago  the  minister  of  the  then 
little  Methodist  church  gave  notice  that  as  it 
would  soon  be  time  for  the  city  gentry  to  come 
out  with  their  families,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
the  cbnrch  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  for 


that  purpose  a collection  would  be  taken  up. 
The  steward  was  directed  to  pass  the  plate,  and 
the  people  were  enjoined  to  give  liberally.  It 
was  in  the  old  time  of  the  multifarious  bank- 
bills  and  the  huge  copper  pennies.  The  steward 
had  passed  the  plate,  and  returned  with  the  col- 
lection. This  the  preacher  counted,  and  found 
to  be  seventeen  cents.  After  citing  the  stale  ex- 
ample of  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  he  said : 
“My  friends,  we  can’t  clean  and  whitewash  this 
meeting-house  for  seventeen  cents.  Brother, 
you  will  pass  the  plate  round  again.”  It  hap- 
pened that  a New  York  gentleman  was  present, 
much  in  the  character  of  the  first  swallow  of 
summer,  and  he  deposited  a five-dollar  bank-bill 
in  the  plate.  When  the  plate  was  returned  it 
contained,  besides  the  bill,  six  more  of  the  big 
cents.  Not  noticing  the  cents,  the  minister  took 
up  the  bill,  looked  at  the  denomination,  and  was 
astonished;  then  rubbed  the  paper  to  .test  its 
quality,  then  held  it  up  to  the  light,  seemingly 
dubious  of  its  character.  Then  he  spoke : 

‘ 4 Brethren,  we’ve  got  enough  this  time  to  clean 
and  whitewash  the  meeting-house — that  if,  if 
this  * ere  bill  is  good  /”  * 

Just  imagine  the  felinx  of  that  New  York  gen- 
tleman ! But  then  it  is  good  gospel  to  suffer  in 
well-doing. 

■'  — % 

The  following  came  under  the  writer’s  own  no- 
tice. The  subject  of  this  anecdote  has  also  gone 
the  way  of  the  fathers.  We  were  going  to  a 
preaching  which  the  good  man  was  anxious  to 
sustain.  On  the  way  he  and  the  minister  got 
talking  on  religion.  Said  the  minister : 

“Mr.  Thomas,  I am  afraid  that  very  few  of 
ns  pay  sufficient  attention  to  spiritual  matters.” 

The  reply,  given  with  genuine  seriousness  by 
the  old  man,  was, 

44  That’s  a fact,  dominie ; there  ain’t  none  of 
ns  that  attends  as  we’d  ought  to  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem.” 

Bishop  Vail,  of  Kansas,  tells  a little  tale 
that  illustrates  forcibly  the  free-and-easy  way  of 
life  of  the  frontiersman,  and  the  scant  ceremony 
with  which  his  funeral  services  are  conducted. 
“In  one  little  grave-yard  where  I happened  to 
be  walking,”  said  the  bishop,  44  there  were 
twenty-seven  graves,  and  my  informant,  who 
discharged  the  office  of  undertaker,  told  me  that 
the  occupants  of  twenty-six  of  them  were  killed 
in  affrays,  or,  as  he  pithily  expressed  it,  died 
and  were  buried  with  their  boots  ow.”  The 
twenty-seventh  grave  was  that  of  a child. 

There  are  many  who  hold  in  blessed  memory 
the  sainted  Dr.  Cannon,  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Church  History  in  the  Theologic- 
al Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
He  was  indeed  a gentleman  of  the  olden  time, 
preserving  even  to  the  last  the  costume  of  a hun- 
dred years  ago.  He  held  the  relation  of  a broth- 
er in  affection  to  Dominie  Comfort,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Kingston,  New  Jersey.  On 
one  occasion  he  heard  Mr.  Comfort  preach,  and 
at  dinner  remarked, 

“Brother  Comfort,  I overheard  an  old  lady 
saying  this  morning  the  dominie’s  sermon  was 
very  comforting.” 

To  which  the  said  Comfort  responded,  - 

44  Only  a natural  consequence,  my  good  broth- 
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er.  Bat,  pray,  who  ever  heard  of  comfort  com- 
ing from  a Cannon’s  month  ?” 

This  Dominie  Comfort  was  a great  wag.  He 
was  a little,  lithe  old  man,  and  we  well  remem- 
ber on  one  occasion  when  he  was  on  the  New 
Brunswick  boat,  then  commanded  by  Captain 
Fisher,  that  a carriage  backed  up  to  the  gang- 
plank. The  door  was  opened,  and  out  came, 
rather  gingerly,  a delicate-looking  young  man. 
The  old  dominie  ran  tip  the  plank  and  assisted 
the  passenger  on  board,  and  then,  with  a youth- 
ful air  and  flourish,  said  it  always  gave  him 
pleasure  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  aged  and 
infirm. 

A difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Cranberry.  The  presbytery  was  con- 
vened to  hear  and  adjust  the  matter.  They  met 
at  Cranberry,  and  the  discussion  became  very  hot, 
so  that  a good  deal  of  acerbity  prevailed.  We 
think  it  was  good  old  Dr.  Hall,  of  Princeton,  a 
clergyman  who  had  the  happy  faculty  of  saying 
a word  in  season,  that  rose  to  attempt  to  pdur 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  “ Mr.  Moderator,” 
said  he,  “I  rise  to  offer  a resolution,  which  is 
that  a little  sugar  be  put  into  this  Cranberry 
tart.”  The  effect  was  to  bring  in  a laugh  at  the 
right  moment,  and  thus  to  check  the  bitterness 
that  was  beginning  to  gain  ground. 

The  deference  usually  accorded  to  judicial 
dignitaries  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country 
was  not  conspicuous  in  the  early  days  of  Nevada, 
judging  from  a scene  that  occurred  in  one  of  the 
lively  little  towns  of  that  region,  related  to  us  by 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Nevada  bar.  On  one 
occasion,  court  having  been  formally  opened, 
counsel  in  the  first  case  called  took  exception  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Court  on  a certain  point,  and  a 
dispute  arose. 

“ If  the  Court  please,  I wish  to  refer  to  this 
book  a moment,”  picking  up  a law-book. 

“ No  use  referring  to  any  books;  I’ve  decided 
the  p’int,”  responded  the  Court. 

“ But,  your  honor — ” 

“Now  I don’t  want  to  hear  any  thing  far- 
ther on  the  subject.  I tell  you  I’ve  decided  the 
p’int.”  • 

“I  tell  you  you  are  wrong,”  retorted  the 
connsel. 

“Iam  right,”  reiterated  the  Court. 

“ I say  you  ain’t,”  persisted  the  counsel. 

“Crier!”  yelled  the  judge,  “I  adjourn  this 
court  for  ten  minutes.” 

And,  jumping  from  the  bench,  he  pitched  into 
the  counsel,  and  after  a lively  little  fight  placed 
him  hors  du  combat , after  which  business  was 
resumed.  But  soon  another  misunderstanding 
arose. 

“ Crier !”  said  the  Court,  “ we  will  adjourn 
this  time  for  twenty  minutes.” 

And  he  was  about  taking  off  his  coat,  when 
the  counsel  said,  “ Never  mind,  judge ; -keep  your 
seat.  The  p’int  is  yielded.  My  thumb’s  out  o’ 
j’int,  and  I’ve  sprained  my  shoulder.” 

The  Court  resumed  her  ermine. 

“How  beautiful  1”  said  the  tallest  of  Amer- 
ican poets,  regarding  with  delight  the  mosaic 
cherubs  (Raphael’s)  on  a lady’s  sleeve-buttons. 
“ How  beautiful !” 

“What  a pity,”  replied  the  lady,  mischievous- 


ly, “ that  you  poets  are  not  always  as  good  as 
these  cherubs  you  praise  so  heartily!” 

“ Ah !”  answered  8 , 4 4 1 really  think  we 

might  be,  if  we  were  physically  constructed  in 
the  same  way — all  head  and  wings !” 

How  will  this  suit  for  repartee? 

Two  gentlemen  well  known  for  quickness  of 

wit,  one  a politician,  the  other  a clergyman,  were 

at  a gentleman’s  house  in  the  country,  and  on 

Sunday  were,  of  course,  to  go  to  church.  The 

former  said  to  the  clergyman,  “ Come,  ride  with 

me.”  But  the  clerical  gentleman  preferred  to 

walk.  A shower  came  on  just  as  the  carriage 

overtook  the  clergyman,  who  had  started  first. 

The  public  functionary  put  his  head  out  of  the 

window  with, 

1 * 

“ How  blessed  Is  be  who  ne'er  consents 
By  ill  advice  to  t calk!" 

To  which  the  minister  immediately  retorted, 

“ Nor  stands  in  sinners’  ways,  nor  sits 
Where  men  profanely  talk.” 

Aphopob  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  the  sim- 
ian descent  of  man,  it  seems  that  the  real  origi- 
nator of  that  notion  was  James  Burnett,  who,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  as  a Scottish  judge,  sat  as 
Lord  Monboddo.  His  theoiy  was  the  subject 
of  a ballad  in  Blackwood , many  years  ago,  of 
which  the  following  verse  is  a sample : 

The  rise  of  man  he  loved  to  trace 
Up  to  the  very  pod,  O ! 

Ana  in  baboons  our  present  race 
Was  found  by  old  Monboddo. 

Their  A B C he  made  them  speak. 

And  learn  their  qui.  quat,  quod.  O ! 

Till  Hebrew,  Latin,  Welsh,  and  Greek 
They  knew  os  well’s  Monboddo  1 


We  have  fresh  from  an  English  sonree  the 
following  droll  bit  of  doggerel,  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  our  2.40  friends  who  admire  “ that 
noble  an-i-mal,  the  hoss :” 

Down  to  Yapham  town  end  lived  an  oud  Yorkshire 
tyke, 

Whoe  for  dealin’s  in  horseflesh  had  never  his  like; 
Twas  his  pride  that  in  all  the  hard  bargains  he’d  hit. 
He’d  bit  a vast  mony,  but  never  been  bit. 

Twas  oud  Tommy  Towers,  by  that  neam  he  wor 
known, 

He'd  a carrion  ond  tit  that  was  all  skin  and  bone ; 
To  ha’  sold  him  for  dogs  wad  hae  been  quite  as  well, 
But  ’twos  Tommy’s  opinion  he’d  die  o’  niinsel’. 

Oud  Abraham  Muggins,  a neighboring  cheat, 

Thowt  to  diddle  oud  Tommy  wad  be  a flue  treat : 
He’d  a horse  that  was  worser  than  Tommy’s,  for  why, 
The  neet  afore  that  he  considered  to  die. 

So  to  Tommy  he  goes,  and  the  question  he  pops, 

44  Twlxt  thy  home  and  mine,  prythee  Tommy,  what 
swaps  ? 

What  ’fit  gie  us  to  boot,  for  mine’s  better  horse 
still?” 

“Nowt!”  said  Tom;  “but  111  swap  even  hands  an 
t’ou  will.” 


Abram  talked  a long  time  about  summut  to  boot. 
Protesting  that  his  was  the  livelier  brute; 

But  Tommy  left  off  at  the  place  he  begun. 

At  last  Abram  cried,  “Well,  then,  dyune,  Tommy, 
dyune,” 

fhen  says  Abram  to  Tommy,  “I's  sonr  for  thee; 

thowt  thee  hadst  gettin’  inair  white  in  thy  ee. 
Good  lack  to  the  bargain,  for  my  horse  is  dead.” 
Says  Tommy,.14  My  lad,  aae’s  mine,  and  he’s  fleayed.” 


So  Tom  got  the  best  of  the  bargain  a vast. 

And  came  off  wi’ t’  Yorkshireman’s  triumph  at  last ; 
For  though  ’twlxt  two  dead  horses  thou’s  not  much 


to  choose, 

Yet  Tommy's  was  best  by  t’  hide  and  four  shoes. 
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nr  HEN  the  O ra  M il  Adxnfcah  one  lovely 
V t morning  fit  Den  luber,  nearly  t>JUT 
••riiMincfe  ago.  landed  on  I he  show  of  tin* 
Mfio4  irow  fcuowh  >iite  th>-. 

MKiigd,  life  found  w laud  vrhm\\  i'hnrm*  mr~ 
passed  all  that  had  dreaifo**/)  wf  :jWjfe 

Oh Aii let!  realms  huyond  the  Western  stfi-afe.. 
lit^n  And  wooded  shores,  washed  X\y  &tm> 
odd  waves,  i eroding  with  gwi|le  upward 
dopes  into  lofty  mountains,  whose  grand 
de^Lvities  tyftfi?  Added  w ilh  ...dll'  thy  InxftHri 
/mea  find  glory  of  the  tropitfs ; n hmv&fi  so 
t^gjbt  urul  ckmuless,  au  ni  r aa  mild  arid  hh- 
l«hrhnr%  that  the  peaeeliil  iu Imhithh is.  li ke 
tf&r  tir&iparetitit  itS  hot  •tyarned 

the  tree  *>£  el»>t  liing  t Wticti  on  .ahtuidauru^  of 
natural  food  that  o»  work  wr»h  iioedfbl ; 
WiAt  wonder  f luvt  ?h»’  heart  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer was  filled  with  un*pr.itk:d*k  rapf'Ov 
# the  sight,  six  that  hr. 'fondly  heltoved  he 
had  al  l gh  ted  in  a he  w,  gar  de  a of  file  LmSlA 
The  imtnea  ctd'tal  the  inland  1IaiTi>  which 
in  their  language  sigidded  *•  high  ground. ,? 
in  til*  eastern  part  ' they  also  gave  it  (he 


nante  of  Quhopieya*  4 mofh^rof  Oieyairlh 
while  1 1:^  svtvv. ern  part  waa  sometime*  styled 
Balieqne  or  KoUio.  “laud  of  inaiiy  vUlug-re '* 

C'hhiiuhh^v  4?f  iil  /.life' 

tntnjitril  ennntiy,  anti  ItiahikH  the  i>skud  tp- 
m'mded.  idifl-  of  the  most  jarred  p/*v*ipr«’g 
to^  Aiulaltr^vn/givve  lT  ihe  name  of  HiAafiolaj 
or ••.■jL.ttfh?.  8{mbi.  Lat^r  H wii*  called.  Siwi  fo 
Bouuugd;  from  the  twmie  of  the  \*biVf  city, 
of  w hieh  the  drat  Mtopo  was  laid  op  the  4th 
of  .A  u grist , ’ .1  4$J&  * • f ‘ „ v 1 V ; ’ , . • z\ . 

Many  (drCiiniAaoccM  rcador  iheid^tbryof 
tfc&  Mrnid  p*\e^  wha 

planted  \ h e fi  nd-  E uro  poms  colony mthe  Ke  w 
World,  If  Wae  the  hret  ^pot  ear^rd  by  the iriV 
irodmdinn  of  A/ricau  mxvery,  mil  Unvpla^e 
whom  the  great  movdtimt  for  the 
lion  of  huoian  acryitode  et,»timieucn<h  On 
t;bis»  j^hvnd. ; Iliia  Idren  ^fielded  the  povv^r 


thvy  iJ  n]K»r«  tlie  Worn  of  the  trhpk 

niaje^tie7  and  .frnttfn)  in 
alt  uhtnral  gifts  ns  when  LdlotnhoH  first 


% SrnHo  Dtmtiniju^  Aw/  an<!  f*ow#Uy  Wft&  it  WAfir*  er 
tftViti  By  S * stria  UtAxiiciv*  OopH.a^iy  iteuaiea 
'Wcw  York : flarpet  uurl  BmOtm 


i1;i**eovfrfed  it^  waiting  oniy  Un  wsHi stance  of 


Entered  according  lo  Act  of  £on$Te«,  in  the  'f&if-i&SB,  b$  Har^wr  «o4  Brotben?,  irt  tbe  the  Libia- 

rte  of  CoBgrrap,  at.  Waabfw^ion..  ' ' • • '•  ■ v'V  •:'•*  'v*  -.il-  • .’•• 

Vou  XhVt-No.  m^4i 


rigini 
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but  Which  do  not  always 
tim  fkrhllel  to  one  nnoihmv  go 
a wftalM&t  of 

Ninels,  rhtming  hi  ditfoffiot  tli- 
^tUnus,  divide  the  'fewad  l*v 
twe*n  into  valievs  as  njrioiuj  \n 
tiepfch  ae  extfebtT  .ami  tfie^a  > ul- 
teya  aa»  Again  ^iviiX^I  by  ftilk 
apdiijlgee  of  dmifthfiiutm  an  vav 
riona  a 4 ar#  tfio  valleys  they 
dsvhJe*  So  that  tie 
chains  and  ridgoe  appear  fttov 
HiV  jjiimy  ftftppOrtntS  givott  by 
Nattrre.  to  the  p$ti$pul  ijummt* 
a-itia, 

Tfto  wK;«>odary  ohato*  thitf 

run  fepjn  Mi«  uktes  of  tb.e  titinoir 

pul  oti.ixfc-  tytruni  >tW  soil .tumlr 
the  into 

plain?*  of  v*j&it&  %oh>3!irid  ax- 
fent  *;  m rf  tbvw^  lAt^m^vab^ 
4H1tel  atKl  rffarat0i*ofi  t*v  f>th£r 
Htlgcaj  Whicli,  got iig  ’somidihuv* 
even  to  ttu* 

as  a aort  of  or  rniD- 

paris. 

The  two  ^.taring  of 

mountains  ri^3  ha  they  adrahva 
from  the  edst|n'  but  thi&  pVfy 
grossi  vo  aje  vatnin  &m&  not 
ootitiiuiG  for  more  -than  forty 
leagues,  after  vyJneh  the  heights 
remain  too  same  for  a *orjidd- 
orabi»  distance.  They  ^eam  to 
yiidon  a®  they  approach  iW 
tfetifc,  till,  earning  trv  tha  uudiUe 
itifi'hfc  uano^  pfirt  Of  t he  klfcnd, 
they  wamivr  ugnitu  fttfU  pra*en> 
Vng  their  hyrgffti  Uniih  in  tact, 


Oiatr  iv'^v  0_:*S&p*  -noitnfQO. 


and  SfHtmJ -govenmiem,  aceomparued  % |fow&rd  the  wfc^drn the  uiooohim*  aw 
mthftigdp^  and  eiiierpri**-,  t<*  taio ; h!  most  pitod  *m  &ip  of  each  other , hVr  this 

its  place M one  nf  the  most  favoml  of  tiMttu  wn  at  sea*  the-  ^ hole  island  appears 

Lying  hi  thfc  Athmlip 

flua.  ittipitihlii^ha  termgtfojn  -lie»'  tbe- 
vary  secret  of  its  great  fertility 


to  tlie  fiiilf  of  

ArmUe^  ta  Cuba  in  sift?  oulyv  Sank*  T/omiti*  vary,  secret  of  its  great  fertility;  for  the&e 
gb»  by  ?t»  portion  luiil  natnrai  fitly  no  t^gefi3  Uhmmtimi*.  act  a*  ixanicftso  raseivoj^  whose 
fit^i  «f  ail  the  henittifal  Stands  in ; hy  iueutift  of  hitiutnerahh)  rivers;  arc 

tho*5  ; aa^i;  ftiyiigh  iint^T'-  riftmrard  T>onib  m mery  diivctlon.  They 

eri*lied  atni  a will  yet  jBWVo*  ihh  barriers  erected  by  Katnre  to  rap«I 

usiflor  proper  earn,  a'  .}ew^f>id.Uhi>  th^  Violence  of  f h e W to  tempe  r thetnyS 

power  that  mny  liito  bet  hnfkr  proti^  jtif  h ^.corehiog  wibiwii  to  vary  the  t^aipei^- 
iion;  1 * ‘ ,,  tnro  of  tb>,alr  With  exeepUon^ 

%ct^s  t hepwiftin  forpaa<55oxi  df thla  mng-  all  tbhfcfr  mohnta^)«  am  wyyrrA  with  vegyv 
oiheent  isknd  thaf  within  \te  is  W\m  of  scrtno  6oft,  hnt  pvinoipoll.v  ^f  tbf 

founvi  almost  every  variety el imnte«  while  m»x4t  vulanhk  liiads  of-  trofjp?^  the'  Sv^hI  of 
in  the  char ao ter  of  Uh  soils  and  vegetntjon  vrldch  is  n**Vl  in  eoiumefw { tbongb  the 
it  la  equally  vnrie<L  This  foe t is  dm?  to  eer  sr/mniits  **f  some  rni-^  Vheii*  rOckt  pcai'kA 
talh  peeidirtcftien  of  its  phhiriot)^  ao<t  t&  baiif  oi*  yet  the  majoniy 
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North  and  South.  This  range  is  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  Cordillera  or  Cibao  range. 
Nearly  parallel,  and  to  the  north  of  theOibao, 
extends  the  great  range  known  as  the  Monte 
Crisfco  Mountains ; beginning  at  the  bay  of 
that,  name,  and  rnnuiug  almost  parallel  with 
the  liuii  of  the  north  coast,  it  finally  ends  in 
the  pen  i nan  hi  of  Sarnana. 


those  in  the  Haytian,  while  the  mountains 
of  the  former  are  notably  rich  in  valuable 
mines  and  minerals,  the  climate  and  soil 
being  equally  varied  throughout  the  two 
portions. 

If  we  glance  at  the  old  chronicles  of  the 
hardy  adventurers  who  were  favored  with 
the  sight  of  the  New  World  when  it  was 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  we  find  that 
they  all  agree  in  their  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  new  and  wondrous  lands  comprised 
in  the  general  term  of  *•  the  Indies.”  Even 
those  adventurers  who  came  horn  the  sunny 
lands  of  the  South  of  Europe*,  and  who,  it 


Between  these 
two  ranges  lies  one  of  the  most  fertile,  beau- 
tiful, well- watered  plains  or  valleys  in  the 
world — the  famous  **  Vega  Real,”  or  Royal 
Plain,  of  Columbus. 

The  valleys  of  the  Dominican  part  are 
more  numerous  and  of  greater  extent  than 
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tall  and  graceful  form,  but,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
men,  of  un pleasing  visage,  with  nostrils  wide 
and  open,  and  teeth  badly  discolored.  Their 
skin  was  of  a yellowish -brown  color  natn* 
rally,  but  from  the  habit  of  anointing  their 
bodies  with  u foiioou”  and  other  extracts  of 
vegetable  matter,  to  protect  the  skin  from 
the  attacks  of  insects,  it  had  a reddish  ap- 
pearance. The  women  were  considered  as 
rather  comely  in  face  and  form.  They  took 
great  fancy  to  the  Europeans ; and  the  Span* 
ish  chronicles  are  filled  with  romantic  ep- 
isodes of  the  connections  formed  between 
the.  natives  and  the  adventurers. 

Both  men  and  women  were  abundantly 


might  be  sup  post'd,  were  well  familiarized 
to  the  charms  and  novelties  of  the  azure 
skies,  gorgeous  coloring,  and  luxuriant  veg- 
etation of  the  tropics,  are  in  no  wise  behind 
their  more  phlegmatic  brethren  of  the  North 
in  their  glowing  eulogies  of  the  new  “ Para- 
dise.” “I  swear  to  your  majesties,”  wrote 
Columbus,  **  there  is  not  in  the  world  a bet- 
ter nation  nor  a better  land  ; they  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves,  and  their  discourse 
is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied 
with  a smile ; and  though  it  is  true  that  they 
arc  naked,  yet  their  manners  are  decorous 
and  praiseworthy.” 

This  mild  and  peaceful  nice  were  of  rather 
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Tins  females  uf  mafimvitge  Wore  c-Mh-  j when  they  atn*iut»$ij|K  to  cut  *>peil  their 
itig,  ebti i^iatiu#  of  a,  simple  skirt  of j ^ \- 

clofch  around  the  wai*t*aml  eSfeiffHiig  ?«>  the  They  all  [Mit&e&MMl  of  a ptile^iiihr 

knees : while  tl>e  »*iti  vhib  tli0 :imcm  V^ewtd  jy  i:uy  liiml  to 

dren  were  usually  fterttefiy  The  *hajto  ro6tanrfi£>ly  ; bad  .31  it?  related  tli&y  ate  y#ry 
of  hfcail  peuuiiju  to  fla*  u&tivr*  was  brought  ' 
aliout  by  the  me tbwn  iu;  the  method  prao- 


tle^4  (».y  Mpr  Flat  r bead  iud jane,  the  iiead 
of  every  flew  - born  dkiM  being  #tawgly 
jutted  between  piecea  of  iuWdy  "from 
v^ieUj:-  paTyely  Hay«  au  old  wtite:tVil  wlieu 
t|i4  *biidreri  grew  opt  tlielr  Hfcutla  became 
wrr  hHrd  &*Ml  is<.myr<m*d  that  tip*  &p&nr 


to-day.  A rrtili,  #;Mtw  Foote  #r 

snftfcod  to  JQoitrwU  illerh  | hot  they  wom  riMt 


.them. . ;:, , V -;.  ^ . ; •'  .'  • ■ ' v • ■'•• 

They  (lid  uo  work,  puling  their  tJjjfe*  /n’ 


vWSfc  Wmwi 

i»=t  Go  gle 
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noras#  cut  t*  xus;  iu>u*. 

Tisitedlt/vw  lain  a*  !/&>,  xwmiante  af  rd&e 
scnlptnrrt  nn  rile  walla  "rf  the  grotici,  ami 
idol*,  ho  tifoivi,  w fedo  taacee 

of  th*  oftbriug*  hnnigbt;  for  ike  g*ida  bare 
been  found  tp  many  of  ibw  £»v*tni*  in  the 
iataod.  \ ^ ' - v 

Wheu  CdiuxtlbtiA  firwt  lauded  ou  Santo 
Domingo  the  native  population  /minlvered, 

according  tt*  (tie  lowest  mtiamte,  dak  mill  ton 
&m\i,  ¥ itfew  yoArej  Of  trrne  \ ty  amt  opppr^- 

skm  snGfteed  to  mducb  ihm  r n umber  to  -Icyw* 
than.  • IVmdy  - fiv*  yearn  iaf*r  a 

wretched  rOmuntti  of  t h is  opcA 
pie,  £$&  in  immber,  weny,  t\iroog:U  tlio  be- 
nevolnrit  exert ion*  of  Father  la#  Cakor,  e& 
taldisbed  in  a Tillage  toy  rh^ifwlvea*  rltyifer 
the  fast  of  their  chief*,  Of  IhiHtuee  tint  & 
single  puj^birwwled  descendant  ha*  uxisvL 
We  must  pass  trim  tilin' Wn^  xtml  drawry 
word ; but  bafore- - lining  to  the  Santo 
Domingo  of  to-day  we  Arilf  linger  n while 
over  the  strange  mol  romantic  iuory  f>f  ttic 
hacraneers,  m famous  la  the  early  unua& 
of  tho  Wwst  Indie*.  ^ ' 7 

As  early  as  UkX)  >*6fr  Spanirmla  began 
interfere  with  the  slops  tvf  other  nations 
trading  in  the  West  Indian  season  the.  plea 

that  by  right  of  disewery  all  that  port  of 

i live  New  World  belonged  *xe\*mivcly  to  them. 
‘The  l‘^ncb  and  English  gpvcrnoiriritfc,  ul- 


the  greatest  idleniftsa ; they  danced  a greater 
part  of  the  day.  ami  wlieii  they  cmild  dp  that 
no  longer  they  slept.  Their  dance**  yr^m 
various,  t!m  uoeonipaidtnent  being  the*  beat- 
ing; of  a rude  dram,  made  of  a hollow  cylinder 
of  wood,  with  a side  opening.  Sometimes 
the  nten  *yotpr  range*!  on  fuiivsule,  the  vrnmwi 
on  fcho  other  j souudioitea  they  began  otia  try 
one,  until  the  whole  assembly  were  on  their 
feet.  When  t hey  pou  ! <1  dance  no  more  they 
would  fid)  upon  the  gro«udf  and  minsk-atc 
tbeTJU^'IvwH  with  the  fhoxes  bif  tobacco,  which 
they  pr* winced  in  a peculiar  way.  Upon 
some  ludf burning  bttaehpe  they  spread 
some  leaves  bf  the  tabheco  plant  not  yet 
quite  dry  ;then  they  toolt  a tube  miub?  in  the 
form  of  u Y , the  foot  tef  which  they  placed  in 
the  smoke,  jirwf  its  two  unm  in  thmt  ntwtxUs, 
inhAbng  .tbnmgh  • ,irt',uhtil:'  they  wore  iut«xi- 
eated  by  the  fumes-  The  cjirlqtie  urm  car- 
ried fitiftj  the  scene  of  these  orgi«S  by  bis 
wouien  U>  a bed  or  ItmuinockA  while  th»>  nth- 
return  n»>d  prnwrato  ou  the  gtoirMf  no  til 
the  effect^  (if  tbi‘  intoxvention  bmi  p^iswed  off. 

The  babitatioow  of  tlih  istoiiore  item 
dimply  bumboo  huts  t hutched  with  palm 
bark  m hcif.  They  were  never  more  tii an 
one  story  tw  holgbt*  an-i  carol y jhui tnixo-d 
.aibr^t-  tbiin-.-owd  • 'rftdm.;'  Sotnc  bf  the  Irntt^r 
yktym  fe»*l  hi  firoui;'& 

to  bfwiU  c/uj<;idcwl  timriug  t ^jn  a mark  ■ tboiigU  at  peace  with  Sprites,  pennitt-er!  the 
.wf  wealth.  i\t:  diwttDwtimb  • Tbidir^Iigidis  [fitiins,  but  id'  privatc^rw  tivm  t heir  ports  for 
the  wbrnhip  »>f  i(iols?  ^ure^d  froth. ^ Stniic  in  the. purpose  of  making  repriwuls  on  Spantwb 
the  nidoj4t  manner  fc»«  represent  HuinnVb  or  commerco  »tid  tb  protect  their  own.  It  whm 
human  bemgs.  One  of  their  traditions  was  tiecessary  that  those  ]>riva leers  should  have 
rhaUho  huh  and  mooii  come  out  of  a cavern  a d^:pf»t  tor  stores  and  repairs  in  the  wator< 
fifth*#  I aland,  uud  wore  made  io  eTilighten  of  the  AntiUe«.  and  it  happened  that:  both 
the  world.  To  thin  cavern  the  natives  made  the  English  and  French  s/dected  flic  same 
pilgrimages.  A large  ekv»?  luiui  mi  entrance,  wluHd-— -St.  Uhmtoph^t— as  the  mt&h  con- 
it is  r'dattd,  near  l>oodmiv  in  ih § u«./i:theni  veni/HOt  point  whouce  to  Ht an  ou  thrirontor- 
part  of  tiayti ; and  htf-Tv  sny?v  w how  he  prises.  The  French  werv  ospeoially  artive,. 
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kv  upon  which  tin*  meat  was  bid 


. ami  uiuiftr  this  a slow  fife  w k«ipL  which 
vjmr^iy.AiUoSt^i  /&<}  partly  cooluil  the  me#? 


which.  in  that  diinafe,  they  wort?  tlmp  em* 
ai>  Wi  to  keep  a short  ti  me  lor  owe, 

. OfU'h^t*  buccaneers  tiiw  * were  two  elaps- 
es one  of  which  limited  settle  exclusively 
for  their  hidc^ 


ami  ttu  other  consisted  oj\. 
Uli<>«r  wiro  h an ted  -only  tte  wild  hoars  and 
j pig»  for  their  moat,  width  they  suited  down 
j nmt  *old, 

: The  former  hail  with  theta  a pack  of 
hound*  or  dogs,  usually  from  fifteen  io 
i twenty  in  number;  They  entried  n Um'g. 

■ gorij  that  Aua  made  expressly  for  them  in. 

‘ France,  the  barrel  lieiug.  from  four  to  tor 
dtp!  a half  feet  Tong,  and  of  uuj.tVuTD  batik  f% 
j flttfrtep  halls  to  the  pound.  TWir  doth  log 
cdhttftftfeS  ojfomDy  of  e cMbm:  shirts  and'  & 

1 pair  Of  drawers  «ir  pant*,  made  loose  and 
| baggy  like  -,k  iroak,  while  for  shoe*  they 
j naeit  the  ski n .of  the  |ug«  or  cattle  they 
/<  kitieVL  A cWfr-iittUig  *»)*•  with  a small 
visor  completed  ilu*  contain  e,  On  their 
expedition*  they  corned  with  them  into  the 
wor*l*-a  isfesill;  ifoets  which  timy  a»ed 
fer  purposes  rd"  shelter  from  The  sun  uml  ire 
aeots. ' 

3&  they  grew  in  miudwe  the  Jmcctaueen^ 
betfania  audacious  and  otit^rj>rmmg tMt 
it  was  hardly  safe  foe  a.  Spanish  vessel  to 
ewii  the  ocean  ; and  at  length,  not  finding 
ot?fe*da  fer  their  attacks, .lire  mom'  #dvo.n» 
tnvon*  *»f  the  ffeetmoter*  ted  expeditions 
again*!  the  Spanish  settlement®  of  (luba, 
the  Isthmus,  and  feiutlt  Are  orica. 

The  first  pirate  of  Whom  them  *enwn*  to 
t uj  auv  particular  lireuthm  wa*  one  known 
.r**f  FeW  the  Great,  fit  man  who  hail  been 
bvm  ' at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  agd  who, 
captured  a ttyauish  ship  in  a final! 
boat  with  twenty  ^ight  meo,  became  famous. 
Th*  new*  i >f  this  rich  fitffft  ffti&sii  such  n* 
<dte$*but  4n  Tortuga  that  many  of  ilfe  tonnt- 


1 -..v . '/  ■■.  • * a wwApri**:  :*.  >/Ls ' ■ * 

In  Urge  Imfe,  mann^oLIrt  d tVfdn  u pewmli&r 
tree,  tboy  Wandered  about  among  the  ueigb- 
b>rtag  isUtjd^  oviMv  venturing  as  far  AS  tbs 
short?*  of  Santo  l-fcn&higfr?  atni  by 
tiiey  eatablislted  many  small  eoionieo  femn 
Samaua  to  Tortuga,  on  tire  mnbwt&i  coast 
of  Hayti . This  . id and,  from  its  tiivm  tMp. 
|KJsitionr  IjSftiamb  srt  length  the  principal 
colony  and  rsitnlotvons  of  the  oil  f'ontiimrs. 
Uei^  were  g»f iiorbd  iopfoaentativf3*  frf  threo 
natiouali ties— Engl i«!t>  Frtmch.  and  Dutch — 
unlfeil  in  TooMog,  iipda  tine  dpswi aa 
their  conimou  emuoyv  wluise  iii 

ILsixafiola  they  made  their  hnntfegwgiwn^la 
for  the  imiutfiisii  herds  of  wild  Ofittii*  that  nt 
tile  tixise  ovemoi  (he  entire  Wf  stem  port*' 
Thus  ostiibHsldug  thetUKolves  npoxx  Tor- 
toga,  thoy  ftgrewl  that  wliilo  xms  piu-rion 


should  l'emain  upon  it  and  cultivate  the  soiL 
auother  portiou  should  occupy  thernselvx^s  iii  j 
hiuiting  in  ^auto  Dorauigo,  o,  tfeit’d  {■ 

poiliod  .should  devote  themselves  .10  u the  ! 
eonianorct*  of  flicy  vn?re  pleased  > 

twcall  f heir  )> ri v a toering  expeditious,  "fins  j 


/ *v#:4 


part  of  tfeo  fmsmess  waa  ptirsued  in  long 
hoat-s.  mt>st  fttupientJy-  ■ ^ propelled  by  oars, 
worked  hyloudv  crews  ti  rim  luring  from 
fifteen  to  tlurtT  «nm.  Well  armed  ami 
courageous,  they  did  not  htsfitabc  to  attack 
most  of  the  yemds  which  came  in  tbreir  way. 
As  these  boat*  were  made  miy  light,  ami 
weiv  very  fa«t,  they  received  the  name  of 
/ceh/w/r-  fty-lwit,  av  Jtei- bote,  ami  their  crews 
»Tame  th  na  to  hcqniro  the  name  ti£  freib&teroH 
(freebooters  1,  wbiefe  iri  ©Ur  time  ha*  become 
coiruplM  uito  fllibnattr.  Those  engaged  in 
the  Uimtnig  of  nattie  becatne  knows  as  bov- 
piinjtere  (p  name  corrupted  into  bumitkcew), 
from  the  rude  mauner  of  ctx>king  ment 
adoptw  from  the  Carit^.  This  ww  ^i2wply 
to  make  a franie  ofgn;civWugh^  knawu  as 
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era  and  planters  determined  to  follow  his 
example,  and,  leaving  their  regular  occupa- 
tions, they  began  their  career  of  piracy,  at 
first  in  small  boats,  and  as  their  means  in- 
creased they  invested  in  large  vessels,  with 
which  they  extended  their  operations,  re- 
turning to  Tortuga  to  dispose  of  their  spoils, 
being  sure  of  finding  there  ships  with  mer- 
chants ready  to  purchase  them,  as  in  a few 
years  this  island  became  a famous  place  of 
business  and  resort  for  all  people  engaged 
in  commerce,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  in 
those  waters. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  those  leaders 
who  originally  started  out  from  Tortuga  was 
the  famous  Morgan,  afterward  Sir  Henry, 
who,  after  committing  every  crime  known, 
ended  by  stealing  the  booty  of  his  comrades, 
with  which,  retiring  to  the  island  of  Jamai- 
ca, he  succeeded  in  making  a portion  of  the 
world  believe  he  was  a high-toned,  honora- 
ble man,  becoming  actually  an  officer  of  the 
government,  aud  receiving  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  His  portraits  represent  him 
as  a fine-looking  gentleman,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  a respectable  family  in 
Wales. 

Taken  under  the  protection  of  the  French 
'government,  the  buccaneers  formed  perma- 
nent settlements  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  which  in  1697  was  formally  ceded  by 
the  Spaniards  to  Frauce.  Under  a firm  and 
wise  administration  of  authority  these  set- 
tlements became  peaceful  and  prosperous. 
The  soil  was  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  French  portion  of  the  island  sent  large 
exports  of  sugar  aud  other  productions  to 
Europe.  Meanwhile  that  part  of  the  island 
which  continued  under  Spanish  rule  made 
very  little  progress.  In  1795  the  Treaty  of 
Basle  gave  the  whole  island  to  France ; but 
in  1808,  wheu,  after  a fearful  civil  war^  the 
colored  population  had  established  their  in- 
dependence, the  tyranny  and  atrocities  of 
Dessalines  drove  their  Spanish  neighbors  to 
seek  protection  from  Spain.  The  following 
year,  however,  they  regained  their  inde- 
pendence and  abolished  slavery.  United 
again  in  1822,  Santo  Domingo  and  Hayti 
remained  under  one  government  until  1844, 
when  another  separation  took  place ; and 
since  that  time  this  beautiful  island  has  been 
the  scene  of  almost  constant  bloodshed.  Civ- 
il war  in  its  most  barbarous  forms  has  devas- 
tated its  lovely  valleys,  the  peaceful  arts 
have  been  neglected,  and  to-day  “ the  Para- 
dise and  cradle  of  the  New  World,”  as  the 
island  was  called  by  the  early  colonists,  is 
but  little  further  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  than  it  was  when  the  buccaneers 
settled  on  its  western  shores.  The  only 
great  name  in  its  long  history  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  is  that  of  Toussaint  L’Ouver- 
ture,  whose  tragic  fate  will  always  be  a stain 
on  the  fame  of  Napoleon. 


But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  history 
of  the  island.  When,  in  1871,  the  United 
States  Commissioners  were  sent  out  to  take 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  country,  and 
to  ascertain  the  wish  of  the  people  with  re- 
gal'd to  the  proposed  annexation  to  the  Great 
Republic,  they  were  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Hazard,  author  of  a valuable  book 
on  Cuba,  whose  observations  on  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  island  have  just 
been  published  in  a very  attractive  volume, 
from  whose  pages  the  illustrations  and  the 
material  for  this  article  are  drawn.  With- 
out touching  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  which  is  fully  treated  in  Mr.  Haz- 
ard’s book,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
social,  industrial,  and  picturesque  phases  of 
the  subject. 

On  the  sixth  day  out  from  New  York  the 
expedition  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Hayti,  with  its  grand  background  of  mount- 
ain ranges;  later  came  into  view  the  bold 
shores  of  the  Dominican  portion  of  the  isl- 
and. It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  more 
picturesque  and  beautiful  as  one  approaches 
it  from  the  sea.  Vast  ranges  of  verdure-clad 
mountains  stretch  away  diagonally  from  the 
sea,  the  spaces  between  them  forming  most 
lovely  valleys  and  savannas,  all  teeming 
with  vegetation,  for  not  a sign  is  visiblo 
of  abrupt  or  barren  shores  or  rocky  cliffs. 
Every  thing  is  picture-like,  even  to  the  sandy 
beach  upon  which  breaks  the  deep  blue  sea, 
forming  as  it  falls  into  foam  a belt  of  almost 
silver  surf.  Then  came  historic  headlands, 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Irving’s  Columbus; 
then  the  prominent  point,  Cape  Isabella, 
that  marks  the  spot  where  Columbus  estab- 
lished the  first  Christian  settlement  in  the 
New  World. 

At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  the  hills 
of  Puerto  Plata  (silver  port),  marked  by  the 
most  prominent  peak  on  the  north  coast, 
known  as  Pico  (peak)  Isabella,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  “ Saddle,”  from  its  pe- 
culiar shape.  The  storm-clouds  were  roll- 
ing their  vapory  masses  from  its  peak,  with 
an  effect  wonderfully  grand  aud  majestic. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  were 
directly  off  the  harbor  of  the  town;  and, 
without  waiting  to  take  a pilot,  the  stanch 
little  steamer  went  rapidly  in  through  the 
narrow  and  somewhat  shallow  channel,  the 
surf  rolling  gently  on  the  sand-bars  and 
shoals  that  line  each  side  of  the  harbor,  and 
came  to  anchor  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  bay  contained  several  German  ves- 
sels, that  had  lain  there  for  nearly  eight 
months  on  account  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  i.They  came  out  for 
cargoes  of  tobacco,  of  which  the  Germans 
have  an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  in  the 
island  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  the  island,  though  not  by  any  means  one 
of  the  best ; for  the  shore  shelves  so  gradu- 
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ally  that  <ves*»‘.fe  iutt*'  to  anchor  at  Home 
distance,  and  «nrm  small  boat®  eati  not 
laud  their  passengers,  who  are  com* 
pelMfc  ie  mount  upmi  f lie  back**  e>Jf  the 
atal  wart  negro  lw>atmeu  and  lie  «uutk*1 
ashore— ft  1 mtiorou*  sigh t indeed . YW- 
m>1«  are  li/ad«d  by  large  Ugh  torts  and 
tiieao  again  from  small  asMsgrta,  which 
bring  Uidir  loads  from  the  ahore  through 
Iw  shallow  water,  ipeh  a tiring  a*  a 
duck  wliArf  toing  unknown. 

The  change  from  delight  jo  dark  is 
very  rapid  iu  ilit*  a*  $fcty.  is  no  fwi-  j far  as  it*  location  isetmeorried ; for  tbobnilil- 

Ught,  ao*l  dtirkii^  foimd  the  ConhQi^«inoer*9 1 iug»  were  utterly  dwtroyed  by  tlm  3[iiwii.<mtH 
pi sparing  m make  their  first  visit  in  Atari'll?.}  Wien  % hey  evacuated  the  i*kmd  jo  1 ?65.  Thr- 
teau  tsidlv  1$  did  im?>  k*>k  rety  promising for • foWii*  Ijowvver,  has  bee.n  mhirt.it  attorn  fasW 
^ fitsi  ati&ftpL  m the  street*  are  unUghttylj  w jtL  ’modcfM<ssueil  hortses  of  >rood,  arid 
sod  ankle  deep.  with  imn?,  Still,  them  WjiW  to  the  ouf^kirt*  with  aroitll  cnldus  mnd«Mf- 
one  diatuigUisheil  gentleman  aboard  vrti«?  in  | ‘vfiips  of  tho  paint  and  - wither  tragi'  rioofed 
v.\  ; wills  jhe teh.  Tliat  ji  had  •tft.mie  timo  h&foi 

^ig&M  i a place  »C  very  gtent  importance  and  solid 

• ' .<  -afe^  ’ ; ; . ■.■',•  f '•'.  -firirnt; • 

' ««f  the  warfthfcneo*  and  t&utfdiug*  sdHaremf 

1 f ' ingv.  whiiih  am  ciniiprijtfeti  of  *r*»ttc- mitt  tin 

MA  i uiutoriiti  of  the  country  kuoim  a*  VKiampo*-.- 

; torn/*  * *drt  of  cone  veto. 
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paved.  The  port  is  capable  of  being  made 
into  a wife  and  important  harbor.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  to  three  thousand  souls,  chiefly 
“colored  people,”  a phrase  meaning  any 
complexion  not  pure  white,  from  the  light- 
est shade  to  jet  black.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  the  Roman  Catholic ; but  freedom 
of  worship  exists  there,  and  a Methodist 
church  has  been  established  in  the  town. 

Labor  is  cheap,  ranging  from  to. $3  per 
day,  according  to  circumstances ; by  the 
mouth,  all  are  willing  to  work  for  $10  and 
$12.  The  women  earn  their  living  chiefly 
by  washing,  and,  sis  a rule,  are  more  indus- 
trious than  the  men.  Strolling  outside  the 
town,  our  author  came  upon  a group  of 
forty  or  fifty  of  t hese  washerwomen  stand- 
ing in  the  river,  hard  at  work.  Home  were 
entirely  nude,  some  with  only  a cloth  about 
the  waist;  but  ail  were  busy,  and  chatter- 


with  bold,  high  hills,  varying  from  200  to 
2000  feet  high,  from  which  slope  gently  to 
the  sea  charming  valleys  covered  with  tree* 
and  vegetation ; indent  the  shore  with  coves, 
or  here  and  there  small  harbors,  whose  white 
sandy  shores  glisten  in  the  tropic  sun,  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  this  beautiful  bay  that 
Columbus  himself  has  named  the  “Bay  of 
Arrows,”  being  the  place,  it  is  said,  where 
the  blood  of  the  children  of  the  New  World 
was  first  shed  by  those  of  the  Old.  Here  re- 
sided the  subjects  of  the  eazhjue  Cavacoa, 
whoso  widow  was  afterward  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  faith  as  Dona  Inez  Cayacoa. 

The  country  around  Sanmna  is  compara- 
tively unsettled.  One  sees  here  and  there 
the  simple  huts  of  the  natives,  whose  chief 
occupation  appears  to  be  “killing  11010.” 
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breezy  i hat  pn*y?uL  \,7;  Jimubs,  if  not  «o  impctftog* moto  hunter  « . 

From  featiumo  »’r.  Hazard  pm'{^jed  1*  The  general  )hurib^>tf  .£$*!'  city  .appear* 
Santo L'miiugo  ciiijr-  A old  place  it  to  be  very  limited,  Uioto  indet^L >iuijp 

must  b«.  &nvly  colored  walh^  with  dirty  one  or  two  Jatgn  at  ore*  in  tlte;ptare  Rut’ 
imgroe?  dootruig  iIit?mfeeIve^  against  Uf  always  a certain  amount  ■<*£  axritw- 

tt&rmw  atrcnd^f  > .so  lid  - built  hmieee,  [ roeiit  to  be  obtained  i u ttoding  iu  these  old 

immense  doors  and  spacious  withrl  Spanish  towns,  The  MU$y  leisaiely  tyay 
do\v«  contract  nimbly  with  their  Ihtmtefd  ; in  whieb  negotiations  are  conducted,/  it tfC 
height  ht  only  one  nr'tiwi.  e torus* f1,  | atouhiit  of  dm#  and  eompbuieirt  exchanged 

brirootml- baited  horsemen  ou  tmmD..  com- j evmvib  the  .moat  ordinary  transactions  artr- 
$acf,  »vdek- -rttovtng  horaos,  contrast  with  ’ astonMiiug  Uv  pi&opte  of  the  Ajiglo^SaxhUj 
the  thisky  *>tvhm  who,  naked  of  every  thing  | race;  and  it  becomes  quite  n plmtsmt  .amuse- 
biifc  ti  ebirL  V^tride^  an  iinnuttiae  straw  sad-  meat  Ux  have  a seder  name  an  extrasagarit 
die  on  tht?  hack  of  •*  7 cry  diminutive  don-  price  for  an  article,  H nd  gradually  descend 
key— all  eerri^with  hroadi-eds  of  other  nee  .to  modulation  wid- cheapness 
ticeabk  things,  ro  Strike,  the  strap  g«j  and  J*v-n  small  village  near  the  city  Mr.  JI&e- 
iwpres*  «j*m  him  *&'/■&*&  that,  he  hat*  e%-  iird  fmuirl  a *cbiH»l‘Uoti«ie-  It  was  simply  a 
cka'o£<d  bb*  ; associatsona  of  order,  thatched  hut  wit  h ear tlmu  tbwr.  A iiuiiimr 

cloatdine^  ahd  ^rttoimnn  tor  Urn  peculiars-  of  'ituy*  *mh!  girls,  whit*  and  ixdomil,  trerr 
tie*  <?f  $ppnteh  tropical  lifrv  seated  wu  rude  wooden  rtools  ranged  at  tli* 

men  aud  wumen-4  mostly  colored,  fiiiipa  the  room.  Kaatuucd  to  a jiercft.hy 
and  baay  in  talk,  art?  (scattered  ahirnt  the  the  aide  of  every  pit  pi  1 was  n game-<wek, 
quay,  or  m She  small  open  places  *\uikd  fmd  in  reply  b>  Mr ILizard**  inquiry  he  wue 
“ <$8>  looking  afore*.  with  still  told,  i:r  Ci|>,  they  belong;  to  the  school -master, 

mote  i(Hid-l<H+kUig  aawrhiieuta  of  gixvds,  are  [who  fights  them  Sundays/'  In  this  eporf, 
entirely  open,  to  the  gazfc  af  Um&  ^ad^r>fcry;{'Vlie  wa*  always  joined  by  the  vttfage  prtattv 
while  p|  j ihv*  marke^pfae-tv  arc ' noth’ wl  the  i cdncttiion  and' religion  standings  the  s^ue* 
Name  ^onhart(ie^  observed  at  Puerto  Plafa,  it*W  level  ixi  SanUv  Domingo, 
only  <wi  a «u>rt*  extended  f>o  when?  | Near  Sou  to  Ibmun^  city  are  the  ceiebra* 

one/wUl,  how  ever,  t&Vory  Qtwt  *»  cheerful,  ywv  ; ted  raves  Sunraira,  reputed  tp  be  a {thicv 
lito,  on  A; . y.vjrwiucoideAtiv«t.  while  the  ^fttishy 'J  where,  flm  early  batirtiH  ?vsseml>teil  to#;  the 
o fair  pwsidbig  over  piles  nf  strangt>f  ; worship  of  their  gods.  Tbo  entranceid  ttia 
tmknowti  irtqdcaJ!  pn>dtttp.tff»nw  hr*  urntry  ; rave  U n d*niblear»;bw’»y/tl^  Ttedtig 

4Uifl art?  the  sights  th*i  t\>  j tonned  by  gridosqncly  ehn^d  jnllan?  ofcbir-' 
dAyY  firvft  greet,  flic  traveler  in  the  eify  that  allocedus  roek,  ouh  of  ttaA  a rtiiM  phrxtti i ti a g 
at  otic  tinu*  waft  famoos  for  its  magnideenm.  J ingress  of  rmndife«t  rtMtojs.  AnmmV  iitm1 

The  outskirts  of  the  city  are  corup(»wd  of  grow  tho  tiiidt  tropical  the  j>ara- 

uriottrjictive  frame  or  cloy  liqta;  wbile  in  Jural  plants  pendent  fpnii  fhe  hraoehes  Of 
tiie  interior  ;«f  the  town  toany  of  the  housed  . the  treen  giving  iu  the  eii trance  an  exceed* 
are  tolid  uml  nny>o«ing  They  ore  built  in  j.uigiy.gm^toi  appesraricc.  Passing  thrburi> 
the  old  *Spaniah  style,  UKUolly  one  story  in  i the  arch w My,  the  f^itor  finds  himself  in  a 
height,  seldom  ox  er 

Wi ^ bn-  ; ^ ^ | v.  'A-V-V- 

wharf,  ;miU  in  tbo  .V; rJart1  :tw noicwso . *irr. 
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tbe  magnificent 
v plains,  all  ready  for 

t^°  hand  °f  the 
husbandman. 

^ Toward  evening 

^ : • |P^  of  the  second  day 

of  their  ride  the 
$ J T lt  v party  reached  tlicir 

~~  j * J hjt***-~  resting  - place  for 

.if  ...  [ & ...  _ the  night.  The 
proprietor  received 

f,  them  with  courtc- 

^ ous  hospitality,  and 

)^irMpny  at  once  placed 
W£\ * Sf*  * ;&;:‘'*$T  v keeping  apart- 

iSaPH  raents  at  their  dis- 
J|*.  posal.  A glance  at 
If  the  il lustration  will 

show  the  oharuc- 
ter  of  the  a part - 
^Jr  ^.X, ineiits.^  In  that 
jrX^jP  delightful  climate 
it  is  the  custom  to 
sleep  in  the  open 
air,  with  only  a 
roof  above  one,  except.  during  thd vio- 
lent pm o*1  of  the  rainy 

Near  the  village  of  La  V<*ga  Mr,  Ha/rird 
tbu?i.ci  the  remains  of  a >*tear<f-m»giuo#  esid 
to  he  the  only  one  ever  put  up  in  the  island 
It,  lins.  broken  and  useless,  ou  the  bank  of 
a lit  tin  riper,  whither  it  had  been  brooght 
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spacious  amphitheatre,  open  to  the  sky, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  flooded  with  water.  At  the  base 
of  the  walla,  around  the  entire  circle,  are 
caves.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  amphi- 
theatre depend  graceful  vines,  masses  of 
luxuriant  moss,  long  naked  roota  of  tower- 
ing trees,  in  strange  relief  against  the  dark 
recesses.  The  fact  that  idols  have  been 
found  in  these  caves  is  cited  as  authority 
for  their  having  been  used  by  the  natives  as 
a place  of  worship.  They  may  have  been 
used  as  a place  of  burial ; for  when  a cazique 
died  bis  people  opened  and  dried  him  by 
tbe  fire,  that  lie  might  be  preserved  entire. 
The  body  was  then  laid  iu  some  cave,  to- 
gether with  his  arms,  and  frequently  hiB  fa- 
vorite wife  attended  him. 

From. Santo  Domingo  city  Mr.  Hazard  made 
the  trip  across  to  the  north  coast,  iu  compa- 
ny with  Commissioner  White  and  two  other 
gentlemen.  Horses  were  fitted  out  with 
M*CleJlau  saddles  and  equipments  for  rid- 
ing, while  others  were  prepared  with  im- 
mense straw  panniers  for  carrying  supplies, 
hammocks  for  sleeping,  and  other  necessi- 
ties for  the  journey.  With  the  servants  the 
party  made  a gay  cavalcade.  They  left  ear- 
ly one  morning  iu  February,  and,  alter  some 
miles  of  riding,  tamo  upon  broad  and  beau- 
tiful savannas,  which,  though  somewhat 
more  rolling,  yet  bear  tbe  generic  name  of 
■M  llanos/’ or  prairies ; and  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  designed  by  nature  as  natural 
farms,  for  tbe  laud  was  of  the  very  beat  deep 
block  soil,  cove 


red  with  long  rich  grass, 
while  here  and  there  wero  belts  of  timber,  j 
ifhe  country  resembles  that  of  the  Minnesota 
bottom  lauds,  except  that  her©  the  horizon 
is  bounded  by  beautiful  views  of  cloud  - 
capped  mountains,  to  whose  very  feet  roll 
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out  from  the  Un ifod  States  by  the  village 
pm-.si,  who'  uW«  it  tc*  run  a saw-mill. 
Whim  the  8piurmrd#  left  the  island  they 
wantonly  derfruyed  both  mill  and  engine, 
ami  riWbna  has  had  the  fcn.fcfgy  to  repair  the 
damage. 

sSix  miles  from  La  Vega.  ri*e$  the  htoous 
hi  If  the  'tif  •Culu-aic'bii^,;  \frirtn* 


'vhose  summit  traiiy  ite  had  a .*!? i‘6^-; | .= iiiotutt wctij  watered  by  and 

if  the  u ftoy'al  Plain..;”  The  hill  derive  'it&  j <rovwre.d  with  the  n»agi< iileenl  vegeth [ion  rtf 
name  from  the  tT;Ulitfcm  that  Columbus  . the  tropic*,  Modem  imerprbte  might  a«d 
.llgtttig!  onnUed  ft.,  cross  there,  the  Indians  j iinpmrh  The 

attempted  in  van?  to  cut  it  down.  While  ] stretch  of  eounlry,  hut.  t»*  prncticui  Angjo- 

-struck  with  amazement  b$\  t-Mr  1 $a.&bH  Th*um?r  ft  dooti  • wdijv  a '$$$>  fhat  • it 

they  perceived  I- lie.  Virgin  Hitting  i>n  one  of  ..  should  run  to  wa«te.  Land  is  exceedingly 

the  arms  >5 f tkd  and  wen*-  still  -more •' * r ^:t 

deiiibinlized  when  the  Kfrow*.-  whtcheihej' 

•shot  at  her  returned  W paerce  their  o\v>i 

' wm 


with  holme  o ml  oid-huilduigs,  itud  over 


testiest  Every  Spani^urd  in  the  jsdhud 


m 
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thousand  acres  of  good  cleared  land,  capa- 
ble of  raising  cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  eotton> 
and  fruits,  could  be  bought  for  about  $5000 
in  gold.  The  soil  in  that  part  of  the  island 
is  of  the  richest,  blackest  loam,  similar  to 
that  of  our  Western  bottom  lauds,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  systematic  agriculture 
and  enterprise,  the  resources  of  the  island 
remain  almost  totally  undeveloped. 

Some  distance  out  from  Santiago,  the  fa- 
mous city  of  the  Cibaoj*  or  stony  country, 
the  party  was  met  l>y  the  commander  of  the 
military  district,  who  was  accompanied  by 
no  end  of  governors,  com  maud  ants,  and  gen- 
erals, who  came  out  to  receive  Commissioner 


White  with  due  honors.  Presentations  and 
congratulations  over,  the  cavalcade  wended 
its  way  toward  the  city,  along  the  banks  of 
the  wide,  swift-running,  but  now  rat  her  shah 
low.  Yaqui  River,  the  famous  gold  river  of 
Columbus,  which, running  through  the  heart 
of  the  island,  drains  some  of  its  most  fertile 
plains,  the  limits  of  which  end  abruptly,  and 
in  many  cases  precipitously,  on  the  Yaqut. 
This  river,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Ya- 
qne.y  and  Yacki  Grande,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Pcuk  of  Yaqui,  and  in 
its  course  extends  some  200  miles,  emptying 
finally  into  Manzanillo  Bay.  Having  a 
number  of  tributaries,  it  waters  aud  ferti- 
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winding  )V  ite  course 
■^h.ix%:&ohvtiititik>'  ctcm* 

Liig  H tyi&md  times, 

With  a h m-.jL.uy  liitXi'T-  u-  . /•'  • 

vint  wt.i*0dmst  Htu>  oc- 
<50^Bug)jT  tHAdtOwed  , 

y&mfua  naniOtf  upon 

?>#•  iiie>  mi  st  aiiciwcit  j 

town#  in  tfeft  isUud, 

and is JjjhM Jr  in  evnxy!  1 ' ^ 

r^piitt  the  most  fra> /.  ,:| 

fo  a idled  in  I5tt4^  iutv  ■ j -;  ~*~- 

fwdVed  its  name  in  : V •>$ 

honor  of  an  oedet  of  ; ’ ^v^>yu* . #$£} 

knights  in  SpaUt  !u  i 

early  times  it  suffered 

triMpioutly  ftozn  the  attactor  of  dm  bueoa- 
mp  >r» ; great  An^  Ji  evo  Ian  1 Ur-  bi  in 
ruin ; ^irtb/puik^  hnvr?  levied-  U;it  was 
sacked  by ' DvV^a.iinesy  and  only  o Uyr  years 
ago  **n*  8.5am  .destroyed.  by'  -th*y  tiiidictKe 
Spaniunlb  .when  th^y  Ml  tM  iidaruU  For 
this  rw&im  it  pOssese*^  no  areJdt^jt’urfU  ut- 
tracriouuV  It  13  boilt,  as  is  inmfil  with  Span- 
ish towii*,  aruimil  a l#rge  plaza,  or  Wjjiiatre,  iu 
which  is  lifjUl  tin*  market.  Tlu*  atm  ta  are 
ihol  regular,,  crdtalqgr  at  H&Ui  an- 
gle*. la  die  mam  park  Pf  tlifs  itfyn£  the 
Mo^are  vf  Atune,  tyh^»  thr^e  ill  the  mit- 
w genefaliy  ofTmnp^work. 

' &ud.i:igvr  liea  iti  t,h<?.  heart  of  they  finest 
WgnVUm.r*l  region  of  l ho  island*  the  chief 
product.  liei Mg  tobacco;  It  is  also  the  centre 


maukiet  sqiOAS*  or  fUAreuwt 


about  a Iinpflretl  miles  from  Santam*  Buy. 
It  is  Hnperh  m <jnixliiyv  and  ^oty  iptkr)*rise 
and  capit  al  tire  Herded  to  make  iraemewiblo. 

In  early  times  t he  gold  mines  of  the  C-ibao 
and  Tluenaes»ntvn*a  werg  worked  with  great 
hu'ccoss.  In  Jft>2  there  were*  tainted  at  the 
old  town  of  La  Vega  240,000  brown*  of  gold. 
Santiago;  ir  is  said,  was  at  imo  time  prui.ci-. 
j»a0y  humid  ted  by  goldsmiths,  It  ia  re 
luted  by  rtviiiitiitiat  id,  J$0$  no  Indian  worn- 
wiv  Working  in  the  service  of  two  men 
immi’d  i*Hray  ami  loaz,  fomni  a lamp  fid 
gold  in  the  Buenaventura  mines  weighing 
§00  onneee,  valued  at  >1000  dollars  of  the 
time.  The  tuen  were  so  delighted  with  the. 
dUeoyery  thjat  they  feasted  their  friend* 
npon  roast  pig,  serving  it  np  on  this  same 
■u.qpaiitt*\-nf  gold  for. a disli,  of  wfikh  they 
that  their  iiia|esri<^  1ml  oeyer  dined 
•oil  & rich  a one.  The  nngget.-Wtiw  shipped 
fyo  ffyi&ii*,  hut  was  lost  with  the  vessel  iu  a 
<stornb  ; 1 ''  \ , /'  , . 

That  part  of  Santo Th>miug»  tying  eohtig- 
litrt#  ^ tlm  Haytiitii  ft*onfiev  eotaprtses  ionic 
of  tbe  hnest  i&t  in.  the  isJamL  The  s<ul  i* 
rich  wuongb  Ut  gxuw  Migar,  riee,  eoftbe,  and 
tohaeiW  <>«  all  - its  lei^ols;  th<?  hiJds  are  i^V 
woodcil,  while  iw  the  savanuais  cattle  eonhi 
lw  hiinei  in  huge  mnubers,  grass  l>eiug  aban- 
datt t,  And  growing  an  high  m a man’s  ehmj]  ~ 
.d^:  TM,  ewirig-;  tp'  the  long  border  w&f- 
faPof  this  rich  territory  Is  ktiown  as  the 
kii^spbblmhf * (unlnhaTiited).  The  .^o&ni* 
afn  Tange  rtuming  thrpftgh  this  district  Hir- 
amhf^  hi  1 atidfiace  of  mttftiygatjy  ix£  tlx&  filMjjst 
kinfh  tf>getlier  with  fustic,  figiuiui  Tit%  eh- 
buy r and  many  other  mlnabh.*  woods,  0«r 
hnrtlp  froth  tfe  Middle  and  JTbvv 

England  States,  with  thoir  experience  and 


<}oid  $$$&. 

thA?  oarthd^lto^thdc^atral  r^gooftiionfif- 
ains  (ninth  mde  of  tVd^dh-I«0;..ahid ' 
npper  Watet^of  Hlvcr,.  Tfn>  gravhl 

rich  th  5iuh^ty,  hut  the  qnaufcUy  is  top 
small  over  any  gi  rm  mwa  to  make  it  'of  giWat, 
Taloe.  -I^iutgiitil^Tdaded  oh  a pur  with  ihp 
eia-is  pi  ntihea-'  kno  wn  in  Cnlifferiim 
imse  diggings,  ami  will  not-  pay  a White 
iuzu3Ts  labor. 

Oohl  quartz  veins  afootui/i  higher  pp  the 
111  »>iu)  taind,  ^ho ve . all  thoso  u phiof*r,f  depos- 
its, hot  theii  gmdity  hits  yet  th  be  a^eer- 
taimdk  That  ttey  boat  gold  has  be<m 
p m vt*d  l«y  <li re or fa‘u inati on , and  by  tlm 
iuferi^btlat  proof  that  the  gravel  deposits 
dortyo  their  gold  ;fem  them:  Iron  noon  r$  in 
paying  i|uantiri!^  only  in  one  place,  Gie 
Malu^oo  Bivety  & won th  branch  of  the  Tuna, 


Mzes  & vast  e3tfe?iLtv  of 
ooahffy,  and  from  the 
aariwo  ol  its  honks 

i .*;  ■ v l V 'M&y  0 

oottbi  easily  befornM^l  . *~ 
Info  & vast  jcaiifth  So 
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jWttSfcet1,  wb^Hy  worn  «nit  with  h auger  H-ad 
V^tjon/hfl  Ittftteti  }diri>*If  id  ?*  mpe  fab]*;. 
“ -Every  llnYig,  ee.y  Uiing^We**; bread  Jynit, 
ohee^^Win$  it  all  at  iinw*'  t)ii\  ris 
spounfU  dud  the  .; intnj) It- 

ance  tended  greatly  to  tumihe  the  fciavTUi e r’s 
nxappwded.  ^ausftujn  ikfr. 

Thw  ia«ct  Mrf  Hazard  vxpertencfHt 

a o«wv  Be.  maidenly  found  UHn- 

ad if  •&■ ; iiilf brat  suit  #n  rising 
was  1<>  tiis  tmthtujtfAb* 

eouid^  y “ cocktail;*  It  was 

well  &Jjr Iui>;W?V^iit)V1  lijoj  v? tl  with  adit.  Then 
immeal  the  following  dialogue : 

/k*Tlbw  jtuitift  t\l  asked. 

‘ “ • Thirty  dollar*,  tnuntiie vtrJ 
*1  at  art  hack  Jitfm^txuek*  Thirty  dol- 
lars for  a dnnkJ  1 wit,  I mu  ajmorjnis- 
>rable  AroeticaiJ,  disowned  by  bis  govern - 
niwit,  in  a foreign  hind,  ami  these  barba- 
rian a know  it;  and  jiow  they  want  tu  swin- 
dle m$  Bat  the  old  spirit  tif  came* 
j strong  upon  sue, and  I get  I voir 

I will  ool  pay  it ; and  thawing  imxu  my  |»f^  k- 
ek  a ai.lv^r*50i«  M the  Tailin'  of  America  **4l-ae 
teu.  fitffattyl  xte*dtfrA*fc ,t*  all  the  moi/by  n<im* 
“To  m,v  QttUu^nieivt  tii.A  ndht  bar^kYepfir 
says,  ‘I  lia-'vu't  the  vhxnge,  tv&T< 

14  Aij  ?;  I begin  ro  see  it : ami  with  a prime* 
ly  air  f aa^v^Ob/k^p  tbe  <{uu)gy  !,?1 

Later  in  the  day  Mr.  Hazard  \\&h  inibnm^i 
hyrtlie  banker  to  whom  bo  £i»plied  to  b aye >* 'j 
draft  for  a f\ frw  h mill  red  doHnr*  wjdteiL it uU 
one  dollar  in  gold,  was  w orth  4i!U  dollars  m 
the  paper  evrrrenny  of  1 ]o;r  country,  and  iVm* 
if  ho  'e  Ashed:  ho  would, poi'd 

| half  a dozen  mn'kveoris  to  take  nvea y tiie 
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*ojio<  of  flu-  diowt  f.treekvus  and  choice  l ug* 
having  at  iimes  sold  in  England  ae  high  as 

ifr». 

The  present  trnnle  <<f  getting  unt  thin  tim- 
ber is  very  rude-  A myrehaiii,  for  example, 
biiyk  the  right,  at  a trilling  siim,  tomtit .-down, 
in  certain  tracts  all  the  rfmbogany  he  can 
find.  Then  with  n ptirty  lie  penetrates  iu*» 
t he  forest,  and  at.  the  most  Mwe$*iblo  point 
selects  bis  tree*,  which  :»,ro  cut  down,  an<l 
dh  uled  into  various pderi'S,  according  to  the 
mode  ef‘*raTispi>rtation,  which  in  every  ca wc 
is  esccidingly  lUthciilh  If  by  watd,  thou 
tWlogs  are  hirger ; bnt  generally  nxeu 
a to  n#d  id  haul  the  ..email  pieces  thtmigb 
the  woods,  a.iid  even  then  it  often  has  b>  bs 
remit  nib/  Smaller  pieces,  easy  M eyrfj  vti 
tn«le-t«K*k . It  m no  uncommon  Higbi  i o >ce 
cisiins’of  these  dinfmutive  animal*,  myh  with 
a suinll  kipmm  jfimy  of  rnahogaiVy  in  the 
srtrri^v  p a an  im'H  earned  vii  mich  -nle. 


billAJ  He  left  the  draft  d>i  The  hunk,  and 
dfAw>‘H)jy  a tow  ttioti^aivda  ^^niViiigTipm- 


tutnai  of  about  aliety  unle*.  Hhv  bist  expo- 
rieiiee  Ixi  the  rteg-ni  repuMk’  yvas  any  thing 
but  [demuiot  Stai-tjpg in  the .Vy^piogbaud 
ipg  M rc,a cii  p>»r^  by  day brejiki  there 
was  h/H  A nmuthful  of  food  ym  board.  De- 
iayc^  hy.  a rjaluv- the  sebemnex  d\d  not  come  . 
fo  anchor  nutil  noun.  Tiic  eu*t < ; 
c&ieerfc  were  at  break  tot  add  kepf  ou  r hkb- 1 
gty  wykgef  waiting  two  bhnrte  for  pertain- ! 
fcihu  to  iiinih  and  tbeii  tli^  aggiavating  jvo*  | 
lire  authorili^H  tobk  bp  all  the  r*i*T  wf  the  ’ 
day  in  etanihi  Uig  'he ; wue- ' 

allowed,  to  gratity'  hik  raging  app mitts ; 
'•' What  will  you  hs<<: iisked  the  polite; 
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THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


toy.  It  took  some  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  enormous  sums  demands!  for  the 
slightest  service.  A guide  required  $2000 
for  two  or  three  days ; Mr.  Hazard  was  rath- 
er taken  aback  at  first,  but  felt  relieved  to 
find  that  the  net  amount  was  about  five  dol- 
lars gold. 

Refused  permission  to  visit  the  citadel, 
famous  for  historical  memories,  Mr.  Hazard 
procured  a guide  to  conduct  him  through 
the  old  palace  of  Sans  Sonci,  which  is  one 
of  the  principal  sights  of  the  town  of  Cape 
Haytiem  It  must  have  been  superb  in  its 
time.  Imagine,  says  the  author,  a long, 
narrow,  lovely  valley,  clothed  w verdure, 
Vor,  XLVJ.-Na  275.-42 


shut  in  by  high  bills,  and  ending  at  one  ex- 
tremity in  a gently  rising  knoll  that  blocks 
up  the  narrow  ravine  between  two  grand 
high  mountains,  the  precipitous  faces  of 
which  seem  the  walls  of  a natural  fortress, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  the  natural  location 
of  the  palace. 

The  palace  of  Sans  Sonci  was  constructed 
by  Henry  Cristophe,  the  luxurious,  licen- 
tious, and  cruel  “ King  of  the  North*”  upon 
the  brow  of  the  hill  of  the  village  of  Milot, 
then  an.  old  sugar  estate.  The  site  was  well 
chosen,  commanding  a superb  view  of  the 
valley  below  and  the  hills  around.  The  pal- 
ace was  imposing  and  grand.  Its  original 
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plan  was  primitive,  but  was  successively  in- 
creased, and  tlius  its  architecture  is  irregu- 
lar. There  was  a rez-d^-chau8s6ey  or  basement, 
then  a second  story,  and  a belvedere,  or  look- 
out, from  which  superb  views  were  obtained. 
Upon  the  right  was  the  throne-room,  and 
below  was  a circular  church  used  by  Cris- 
tophe  and  his  family ; upon  the  left  was  the 
Terrace  of  Caimito,  so  named  from  a large 
tree  of  that  species  that  overshadowed  it. 
Then  some  large  dwellings  for  the  officers 
and  secretaries,  while  adjoining  these  were 
solid  buildings  for  sheltering  the  many  car- 
riages and  equipages  of  the  king.  Behind 
the  palace  were  large  gardens  filled  with 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  while  water 
ran  down  in  cascades  from  the  neighboring 
mountains.  Ranged  above  the  main  palace 
were  store  - houses,  arsenals,  barracks,  etc., 
while  printing-offices,  the  mint,  and  offices 
added  to  their  extent  and  number. 

Most  of  these  buildings  are  still  standing, 
as  well  as  the  solid  stone  steps,  the  espla- 
nade, the  court-yard  wall,  with  its  ponderous 
gate-posts.  Although  the  earthquake  of  1842 
ruined  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  never  since  been  occupied,  yet,  seen 
as  they  are  to-day,  with  their  historic  asso- 
ciations, their  magnificent  architecture,  the 
traveler  is  well  repaid  in  making  a special 
visit  to  them. 

Mr.  Hazard  has  little  favorable  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
condition  of  Hayti.  The  finances  of  the 
country  are  in  total  disorder.  All  the  peace- 
ful industries  are  at  a stand-still.  The  peo- 
ple, though  naturally  bright  and  intelligent, 
are  without  the  meaus  of  education.  A prom- 
inent Haytian  said  to  Mr.  Hazard,  speaking 
of  the  leaders  and  the  better  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation : “ The  greatest  ambition  of  a Hay- 
tian is  military  glory  ; to  become  a general 
is  the  very  pinnacle  of  his  hopes,  and  to  at- 
tain this  any  thing  will  be  sacrificed.  If  the 
country  be  at  peace,  and  he  sees  no  chance 
in  this  way  to  get  in,  he  sets  about  getting 
up  a revolution ; this  once  attained,  and 
successful,  the  victors  take  the  spoils,  until 
they,  in  their  turn, have  to  give  place  to  other 
successful  ones.  Meanwhile  the  country  goes 
to  ruin;  the  blacks  do  not  work,  because 
lazy  and  indifferent;  the  peaceable  better 
classes  remain  as  quiet  as  they  are  allowed 
to  be;  while  a small  party  in  power  holds 
despotic  control  over  the  lives,  hopes,  and 
fortunes  of  the  others,  without  doing  any 
thing  to  better  either  the  country  or  its  peo- 
ple. Consequently  most  of  the  business  of 
the  country  is  done  by  foreign  traders,  who, 
under  the  protection  afforded  by  their  flags, 
transact  business,  taking  care,  in  return  for 
the  risks  they  run,  to  exact  exorbitant  prof- 
its wherever  they  can ; even  with  this  they 
have  their  privileges  restricted,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  government  is  largely  in 
their  debt.” 


The  population  of  Port-au-Prince  seem  to 
be  somewhat  further  advanced  than  the  in- 
habitants of  other  parts  of  Hayti.  The  mu- 
latto class  constitute  a kind  of  aristocracy, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  white  French 
creoles  and  the  foreign  merchants,  and  at  a 
social  gathehug  all  these  will  be  seen  in  va- 
rious proport  ions  according  to  circumstances. 
As  many  of  the  native  colored  population 
have  been  educated  in  France,  there  are 
found  a good  many  highly  cultured  men,  ex- 
tremely courteous  and  gentle  in  their  man- 
ners ; and  of  some  of  the  younger  men,  only 
a few  removes  from  white,  many  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  elegant  in  their  dress  and 
manners.  Among  the  creole  population  one 
meets  with  extremely  lively  and  agreeable 
women,  many  of  whom  are  married  to  for- 
eigners. The  old  distinction  of  color,  how- 
ever, exists  even  here;  for  the  mulattoes 
pride  themselves  on  being  a different  people 
from  the  blacks,  while  the  latter  sneer  at 
the  former  as  being  neither  white  nor  black. 

In  one  respect  Hayti  is  far  ahead  of  the  Do- 
minican portion  of  the  island,  all  the  roads  be- 
ing good,  and  suitable,  except  in  bad  weather, 
for  vehicles  of  every  kind.  But  most  of  the 
traveling  is  performed  in  the  saddle,  the  only 
vehicles  used  being  clumsy  ox-carts. 

Once  the  whole  of  this  fair  island  was  the 
home  of  a peaceful  and  prosperous,  if  com- 
paratively rude,  industry ; but  now  the  trav- 
eler beholds  naught  but  the  half-kept  plant- 
ain patch,  the  wild  coffee  field,  or  the  sm&ll 
field  of  sugar-cane,  whose  product  is  princi- 
pally used  to  make  the  rum,  or  tafia,  that  has 
as  much  to  do  as  any  thing  else,  after  the  mis- 
erable government,  with  the  degradation  of 
the  people.  Ruined  walls,  houses,  gateways, 
and  now  and  then  the  remains  of  a bridge — 
remnants  of  an  almost  extinct  civilization — 
exist  to  show  what  has  been,  and  to  inspire 
the  hope  that  brighter  days  may  again  dawn 
upon  this  desolated  land. 


DOUBT. 

Vkx  me  no  more.  No  longer  fill  my  heart 
With  strange  unrest,  so  near  akin  to  pain. 

Fill  up  the  doubting  void,  and  bid  depart 
The  nameless  shadow  which  no  mortal  art 
Can  banish  never  to  return  again. 

Break  thy  sad  spell.  Release  the  captive  Hope, 
So  sadly  pining  for  the  morning  light 
Undo  the  bonds  of  charity,  and  ope 
Faith’s  slumberiug  vision  to  the  wider  scope 
Of  an  immortal  day  beyond  the  night 

Oh,  cease  thy  power.  Let  human  love  rejoice 
That  the  sweet  kisses  of  its  early  bloom 
Shall  he  perennial.  That  smile  and  voice. 

That  form  and  features  of  the  heart’s  fond  choice, 
Shall  live  again  beyond  the  cruel  tomb. 

I will  not  yield.  The  foaming  tide  may  rave, 
And  threaten  direful  wreck  of  all  my  love. 

The  eager  tempest  still  shall  find  me  brave, 

With  full  reliance  on  the  God  who  gave, 

That  He  will  land  us  on  His  shores  above. 
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between  places  far  remote  from 
other.  Iu  ages  the  memory 
of  which  is  dimly  preserved  in 
swCfc*'  \ vague  legends  and  traditions  these 
***?$/*  graceful  couriers  of  the  air  were 
7y  > K : employed  to  carry  messages  * if  love 
and  war.  It  is  surmised  by  Mime 
writers  that  the . •*  dove"  let  loose 
' from  the  Ark,  which  returned  at 

J.  evemtide  with  an  olive  branch  iu 

its  beak,  wn#  a currier-pigeon  ; hut 
-"{Ltftg&f?  uot‘  8°  hack  so  far.  w e have  au- 
then  tic  instances  of  their  employ  - 
tueiit  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
A word  i u g to  W i l k i neon  ’»  \v  ork  < > n 
manner#  and  customs  of  that 
‘ , jLLa|  people,  on  one  occasion  when  nu 
Egyptian  king  assumed  the  double 
crown  of  Upper  and  Low  er  Egypt, 
ij  a prince  let  fly  four  pigeons,  and 
' , commanded  them  to  announce  to 

if  the  south,  north,  west,  and  east 
that  •*  Horns,  the  sou  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  has  put  on  the  splendid 
. crown  of  the  Upper  anti  Lower 
country ; that  the  king  Ramises 
III.  has  put  on  the  two  crowns.” 
Several  instances  of  their  use  as 
JL^.  _<.  messengers  occur  in  classical  hm- 
tory.  At  the  memorable  siege  of 
A Mntina,  Untrue  and  Brntus  held 
- constant  communication  by  this 
L means,  while  Anthony,  through 

v .I  whoso  beleaguering  host  no  courier 
could  make  his  way,  beheld  with 
WplJS.  % rage  and  chagrin  the  passage  to 
wTV  and  frf>  °f  *heae  aerial  messengers, 

. In  vain  he  tried  every  expedient 
^p?vv  . to  intercept  them.  Nets  and  lures 
n?V  f/  were  of  no  avail,  nor  couhl  his 
r.f  Jiffy, / st  row  gest  and  tn  ost  ex  pert  a rt  hers 
r bring  them  down  as  they  sped  t heir 

way,  far  above  the  camps,  between 
fm  i ^ie  aud  their  friends. 

M,  A Anacreon,  in  one  of  his  exquisite 
msfttjffi  odes,  gives  the  carrier-dove  a more 
BpBSEf  gentle  mission  than  carrying  hub 
jgjgP^»  let  ins  of  war  ; and  if  we  a it?  to  be- 
g|E&;.  lieve  the  poets  and  romancers  of 
HHn&  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  the  most 
trusted  messenger  between  parted 
lovers.  Wealthy  Romans  earned 
pigeons  in  baskets  to  the  Ampliir 
theatre,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
home  the  names  of  guests  w hom 
they  invited  at  that  place  of  amuse- 
ment, or  to  order  a change  in  the 
dinner.  The  building  being  open  at  the  top, 
the  released  messengers  would  rise  above  the 
walls  and  fly  home  with  the  important  in- 
formation. 

Tasso  refers  to  the  employment  of  carrier- 
pigeons  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
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BEFORE  the  invention  of  the  electric  tel- 
egraph enabled  man  to  outrival  the 
boast  of  Shakspeare?8  Puck  that  be.  would 
“ put  a girdle  round  about  the  earth  iu  for- 
ty minutes,”  the  carrier-pigeon  afforded  the 
most  rapid  means  of  conveying  intelligence 
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| nra  of  business.  The  winged  mo^ng»jr  iu 
nHm  c$um&  r»f  ten  would  arrive.  at  iu  dea- 
fmafioti  while  the  dispatch  w*ih  still  wait- 
dig  i t*  In  in  oil  the  tolfjcrujiherV  <;k*»k.  if  any 
fKll.vwitiriw  to  the  giiDKof  dishonest 
person*  wild  conceal  v.e*  aha  d i\sitttree 

ferns  the  raee-epurae  frvrlhe  tinrpose  of  Klusot- 
! lug  the  vriniriHl  uieMeuger*,  ,aud  apprnrri- 
; nting  ilUV  thuy  bear.  Tfo 

| for  tiiia  »pdfe  heavy, 

hut  many person*  ate  willing  to  Ittke  the 
risk.  Befttrr  tbt:  mihrcmiitif*  ealdo  yr#*  kdfl 
'between  FHtieiv  and  England  -captain*  of 

pickets  ti«ed  fe Clilty  ‘ •_  4 UT* j jprf \tt*r ’ to 

let  fly  in  KitldHdianne^  c*t*  on  tori  val ; and  the 
state  of  the  market  ou  either  mde,  an<I  other 
e^up»5tT.iallivw^  w«to 
same  rtiennK.  Gmvt  ^culntorj?  mibeihmte. 
like  the  Kofheolulife  eoiild  not  wait  tor  tin* 
plow  cminer.  Even  special  messeugfjm  with 
relavp  of  liorsfp  lit  short  distanced  could  not 
travel  rapidly  Vnatigb  f o-girit  therm  In  order 
to  get  the  news i in  the  feliortegf  possible  time, 
they  tvahiblished  a regular  service  v>f  carrier- 
pigeons,  with  places  of  reception  ou  both 
sides  **f  the  Channel  j and  message*  in  cipher 
wem  thitp  trmi&mittedky  a&tial  {Mist  with  a 
celerity  ami  dispatch  equated  only  hj  the 
telegraph  n't  thb  present  day 

Alkcy  citrimts  anecdotes  are*  told  of  the 
mishaps  sometimes  suffered  by  the  aerial 
po*fc.  It  is  related  of  one  me**enger  wlm 
torus  ted  with  a pair  of  well -trained 
and  very  valuable  earner- pigeons,  which  he 
was  take  to  a certain  point*  and  send 
■ tmfck  with  a Very  important  dispatch^  that 
on  entering  a hotel  he  gave  the  birds  to  a 
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jsuu  vuiit  and  ordered  breakfast.  Bo  waited  It  cwald  not  sustain  a long  flight -with  greater-' 
ft  long  time,  bvtfc  W;t>  at  length  scried  *:ub ; v^lmriiy. 

a delicious  fri^Amo.  Alter  paying  his  bdi  : Ev^n  this  speed  eiur  not  be  maintained 
be  called  tur  bis- pigeon*,  when,  to  lbs  horror  \ wtHinnf  rest*  for  the  «jarnejr-pigeon  has-  not 
utmI  dismay,  the  waiter  ^claimed,  “ Your  iitui  emlimiimo  which  belongs  to  map y birds 
pigeons  f \yhy<;ya)viiti^e-  jhi*f  ■>$(>•?»  flit&jfci**.  ■ of  fKO*$&gn.  It  a l w apt  desce  nda  at  night  for 
The  speed  rif  the  euirrier-pigetvn  Jm*  been  >h>?itvr  at  id  repose,  aud  hence  it  cart  rarely 
generally  ovemittffjy  3 /fly:  across  a wide  expanse  of  water.  To  this 

ban?  shown  that  thirty  mile*  an  hour  \t  the  , whs  partly  owing  the  tail n re  of  the  attempt 
average,  ?d though,  in  a tbw  'Vifedi-Aiftf  ifctft  i*k&  Hjhjfit fa?  conveying  intelligence  from 

eated  iuatinw*,  tknc^ ^ haw  Ij^en  aVctie  ^rlp'iiivrH,  ami  'partly  to  another 

Attained,  lu  WlS  au  feiglisfa  gebfekfban^ ! <jau*Ov  ^niiivwniejTfi  chiefly  poets  fltid  ro* 
laid  a large  wager  that  Ifts  pigeona  'could  aron^er*,  ^rmild'-  HSiVfe’.  ptr.  believe  |hdt  t?ie; 
fly ' thirtydive.'  miles-  m hour.  Ta  decide  ! e4m^pigp»n/’find^  IdAwiy  .bbitt^  'firkin  .bee- 
thetiuestiou*  fchfe«  of  )p#  fraineil  tiinl^  were  L triple  places  by:  a.  kind/tft1  IfwIittCt^^lirtVlibw'- 
taken  exactly  that-  dial  unco  fr»«iu  his  real-  is  inn-  the  < aae.  Xt>?  tbgbfc  is  guiii^Vby  sight 
deiibe,  and  let  loose  id  the  present  *>f  wit-  aWp*.  Whoi*  let  Umna  Irons  i^Wmecrio^  ft 
ncMaots.  They  arrived  hoiito  together  hi  just  rises  ro  * great  Wight  in  the  air  by  a e»-\ 
fifty-three  intoutw,  or  seven  ib iphtes  abphd  \ rih* ; of  ;c<pfHtAwtty . *dTargfti&  elrcH^  notil  it 
of  time.  In  I>^i8r  dnriug  the  great  aintnal  j catches  Jfcjght'  huntrnai  k by, 

trial,  of  oamer-pigetins  at  Ghent v | • ; If  XUvwit  on  H. 

four  birils  wisFfc  let  fly  at  Rouen,  one  him-  j foggy  day  it,  $o*tri besottics  ainl 

d red  and  fifty  mi  lea  distant,  at  five  ^mhutes  » :i6<t-li*>jr 
before  ten  in  the  morning,  Their  flight  svasi  ‘ ~ “ 


before  ten  in  the  morning.  Thvir  flight  was  Let  loose  from  »'  t-iinotrr.  on  a etear  day . ami 
carefully  timed.  One  of  them  reached  Ghent  • tm  far  above  the  ground  for  objHlts  thchmn 
♦ in  one  hour  and  thirty  mi niftc^  haTing  Ira^ v-  J to  be  W'  lUf  .plpfeifig: 

erieit  the  diat&ueo  at  the  mrn  veloua  rate  af  instead  aC  rtaiug,  it  dn?pa  pe^wvulirnlarly, 
mnr»s  than • ninety  mi an  hour.  Sixt^n  iilic  a plmmian,  op. til  it.  mars  the  conhv 
nuidc  the  juuTney  iti  tttai  hmira  ^ml  a half,  when  it  heglna  to  wheel  fnujul  it* « drseaml- 
Smend  w«n»  .imv#>r  heanl  frotn, . In  lisa  East  j iifir  apfta^i-oiistaiiliy  iiRtr^sibg^ -in  rliana  b r. 
yrntideifnl  stories  anytol.il  of  their  m>eed  mid  | evidently  for  the  piii*pi>*H*  utKmyai^titinn^l  of 
( rirbiraiioc.  The . h^vrlor  Lfthgow  tells  m ] H'^cigt«lmug fts» locali  1 yf and diiic^ctirftig- j^rm: 
that  one  will  carry  a lorur  10)111  Ihibyicm  to  indie  nr  inns  fur  the  direerimi  ai  ix&  c<ou^v-# 
Aleppo  in  fortybaght  honra.  the  pbieea  h.ang  Carrh  r -pigeons  weru  of  great  ^rvier  to 
thirty  d:ty:V  fnnnrey  apail  by  the  jilow  ni<»des  the  Frerich  during  the  late  &i ego  of  Farid 
Of  travel  in  the.  EttHt.  Bht  the  atorU^  liy  the  German  armyv  Thla  lm<l  been  fmv- 
Of  eariy  travelcro  Hre  to  lftv  taken  with  many  &mi  by  the  German  ivimmsuderHi  and  in 
gridris  OC  alJuwmiro;  Although  frtr  a ah.btT  ‘Y»rrfejr  -to  • prev#sttt  'iUifi  impomtlnn  of  thm^ 
dtatance,  or  in  ^soepBonal  tfifc  earn-  j;'.»niyftlnablc-*  messengers  'fctmi  SeJgftrm,  Wt^Jftv 

cr^Ogeou-  inoy  ttXUuw  a much  greater  tipeed.  tiiey  are  raised  and  trained  m alnowi  im  ted 
thirty  miles  an  hour  is  probably  its  average.  ! iblo  nmetbers.  they  Were  very  early  in  the 
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a feathers  are  the  most 

/ V striking  charaeteristicx 

r;~v  of  the  short-beaked  pig' 

i y eons,  which  are  chiefly  in 

favor  at  Liege.  They  are 
£]jp  pretty  iu  shape,  with 

• - ".i-raT^-  round  heads,  flue  beak, 

} < have  a certain  quaint  ail 

l ; of  affectation  in  their  car- 

: riage,  and  are  capable  of 

*•>  ^ • swift  and  well -sustained 

flight.  The  third  species, 
known  in  France  as  the 
4<  Bee  Anglais,”  is  an  English  pigeon.  It  is  a 
powerful  bird,  remarkable  for  the  white  tu- 
bercles upon  the  soft,  membranous  part  of 
the  hill,  and  the  breadth  of  the  circlet  of 
naked  akin  about  the  eye.  It  is  held  in  less 
esteem  in  France  and  Belgium  than  either 
of  the  other  two  varieties.  A fourth  variety 
is  obtained  by  crossing  the  Bee  Anglais  with 
the  Liege  pigeon.  Of  these  different  varie- 
ties the  pigeon  societies  of  Belgium  alone 
possess  more  than  six  thousand  trained  birds, 
and  establishments  for  breeding  and  train- 
ing are  increasing  every  year. 

The  breeding  and  training  of  carrier-pig- 
eons forms  a large  industry  by  itself.  The 
appointments  for  this  purpose  are  of  the  sim- 
plest character  ; hut,  os  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  this  pages  froiu  the  outside  at 
least,  picturesque  and  attractive.  Tho  pig- 
eon-loft is  frequently  in  the  roof  of  some 
quaint  old  building. 

If  we  take  a peep  inside  we  shall  see  only 
rows  of  perches,  nesting  pans,  and  boxes,  ami 
pans  for  food  and  water.  The  boxes,  01 
sleeping  apartments,  arc  of  wood.  rectangu- 
lar in  shape,  with  a hinged  cover,  sloping 
toward  tho  floor,  and  pierced  with  two  open- 
ings to  admit  the  oecupauts.  At  the  base 
of  each  opening  is  a sill,  on  which  the  pig- 
eon alights  on  entering  tho  box.  One  box 
se rves  for  a pair  of  birds.  They  arc  airan ged 
along  the  side  of  tb«3  loft  where  the  light 
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not  to  interfere  with  the  pigeon’s  flight. 
The  methods  most  in  vogue  are  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  page  flflO. 

Carrier-pigeons  are  still  extensively  raised 
and  trained  in  Turkey.  In  that  country 
the  same  methods  are  practiced  that  were  iu 
vogue  a thousand  years  ago.  As  soon  as 
the  pigeon  is  old  euough  to  fly  well  it  is 
taken  a short  distance  from  home  and  let 
loose,  when  it  immediately  flies  home.  The 
next  day  the  distance  is  increased : and  so 
on,  day  by  day,  ui^til  its  training  is  com- 
plete. Birds  that  show  themselves  to  he 
lazy  in  flight,  or  too  stupid  to  find  their 
way  home  with  ease,  are  killed  and  eaten. 
This  primitive  mode  of  training  satisfies  the 
Turks,  who  believe  in  doing  as  did  their  fa- 
thers before  them ; but  iu  Franco  and  Bel- 
gium, and  more  especially  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, more  scientific  methods  are  adopted. 
In  Belgium,  indeed,  pigeon-racing  is  a na- 
tional 8}K*rt,  like  horse-racing  in  England, 
and  it  is  patronized  and  supported  by  all 
classes  of  society,  from  king  to  peasant.  As 
these  interesting  birds  are  little  known  in 
this  country,  we  propose  giving  in  this  arti- 
cle some  account  of  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  raising  and  training  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  utilized  as  mes- 
sengers. 

The  Belgian  societies  are  very  particular 
in  regard  to  breeds,  of  which  there  aro  sev- 
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rt  pigeon  aHgUtingwi  the  platform  can  eem*  cxmibuitMl  with  JmhfhT.e- 

► Imi  can  wot  jifti$h  i t open  tyi roi  the  ment*  It  je  an  «I«1  Iflemish 
TU*^  door  \b  alsodfted  with  a cord,  nig*  of  which  him:  Wen  e*o vetted  into  an 
b the  keeper ) cun  open  a (pi  close  it  at  extenaiVtf  nursery  £>r  the  breeding  hnd  if  nj  »* 
will.  The  reason  fur  placmg  a pigepndofl at  ing  of  pigeons,  Every  thing  tbimi  the 
the  top  rtf- ■% Irtuldihg;  ^ that  it Dioy  fonp  a promises  is  kept  in  the  most  peri>*;X  dyi]et\ 
'cjoitflpicumia  dl^t,  from  a The  tile  pavement  ot  $W  ns 

great  diskjwce.  There  areCof  idn^c,  many  free  from  dirt  m a.  parlour  floor,  /u*didl  tlite 
varieties  «4f  pwp^Htifoi  according  hnf  tile  utenjdle  jvre  polished  to  5#  silvery  ffrigfrrjpt&ft* 
fancy  rtf  proprietors.  The  inWt  oppvoveil  ; The  pfger>n;-W^es  arc  *i£  mahogany /arid 
imnlei  for  the  interior,  new  adopted  hy  the  'shim*  like  mirrors. 

>yii t "&r>3 ^«irni' ' ; France;  m L Thu  we  must  come  to  the  races.  The 
shmytH  in  Mu*  >dk«v*  illustrat  ion.  j n».e*'  tavoinhle  time  to  take  the  nolle  for  tin* 

-wi.  train-  j centre  <s  when  its  mute  10.  nesting...  Cmyugsd 
: i *»f  in/Beigitini  h M.  VertuUsi,  -raf  j afl^tum  will  hiwrtep  his  return.  The  knutle 

Oonrfcrsiir.jthiNi  winner  iff -..the  last  gre<*t  race^i-  &h^«ld  W taken  wlmii  her  young  are  not  yer 
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on  the  ground  side  by  side,  and  on  a given 
signal  the  covers  are  simultaneously  raised. 
When  first  released  the  pigeons  fly  close  to 
the  ground  for  a few  seconds,  then  begin 
wheeling  found  and  round*  rising  higher 
and  higher  into  the  air,  until  they  finally 
take  their  flight  for  home.  The  bonr  of 
their  departure  is  carefully  noted  by  chro- 
nometers. 

At  home  the  attendants  of  the  society 
are  anxiously  waiting  for  their  arrival.  At 
each  loft  may  be  seen  the  watchers,  strain- 
ing their  eyes  ill  the  direction  from  which 
the  feathered  racers  are  to  come.  A dele- 
gate from  each  competing  society  is  gen- 
erally present  to 
insure  fair  play. 

The  exact  time  to  a 
second  of  the  re* 
turn  of  each  bird  is 
noted  by  the  aid  of 
the  most  accurate 
stop-watches,  such 
as  are  used  on  the 
race  - course ; and 
when  the  telegraph 
can  be  used  the 
color  and  stain p of 
each  bird  is  at  once 
transmitted  to  the 
station  of  depart- 
ure. Where  the 
telegraph  does  not 
exist,  other  ar- 
rangements are 
made  for  sending 
the  intelligence. 

The  pigeon,  on  re 
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turning  to  the  loft,  is  immediately  taken  by 
an  attendant,  placed  in  a little  willow-work 
basket  , the  upper  part  of  which  is  closed  by  a 
cover  of  cloth,  and  lowered  to  another  attend- 
ant waiting  below,  who  takes  it  in  his  teeth 
and  starts  off  at  full  speed  to  the  office  where 
the  delegates  are  in  waiting  to  take  its  num- 
ber, stamp,  name,  and  time  of  arrival  at  the 
loft.  During  important  races  the  streets 
present  an  exceedingly  animated  appear- 
ance, when  a number  of  these  carriers  are 
running  together,  each  one  holding  a basket 


in  his  teeth,  and  each  one  looking  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  world  depended  on  his 
reaching  the  office  before  his  fellows. 
An  excited  crowd  always  follow  at 
their  heels,  and  groups  of  interested 
spectators  gather  at  every  comer. 

At  length  the  race  is  ended.  The 
pigeons  have  all  arrived.  The  winged 
competitors  are  ranged  in  open-work 
hampers  on  each  side  of  the  commit- 
tee-room.  The  identity  of  each  bird  is 
fixed  by  comparing  the  marks  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wing  with  those  re- 
corded in  the  books.  The  time  of  each  is 
carefully  noted.  The  pigeons  are  returned 
to  their  owners,  and  the  result  of  the  race 
made  public,  with  such  details  as  are  likely 
to  be  interesting.  Finally,  the  prizes  are 
distributed  amidst  great  festivities. 

Thus,  from  being  a messenger  of  war,  or 
love,  or  commercial  news,  the  carrier-pigeon 
has  degenerated  into  a mere  sporting  bird  to 
win  prizes  and  wagers  for  idle  men,  and  afford 
occasionally  a day's  amusement  and  excite- 
ment. 


“ TILL  DEATH.” 

Upon  her  upturned  face  the  moonlight  streams; 

Love’s  written  message  flutters  from  her  hands; 

Within  her  happy  eyes  the  light  still  gleams 
From  words  that  only  love  quite  understands. 

“Thine  own  till  death,”  he  signs;  “till  death  my  own!” 
And  love’s  securest  rapture  thrfils  her  tone. 

Each  word  upon  her  ear  in  music  falls, 

As  when  some  heavenly  aria  is  sung; 

The  melody  alone  our  soul  inthralls, 

The  words  may  speak  to  us  in  foreign  tongue. 

Till  death!  till  death!  Love  never  spake  till  now, 

Or  breathed  in  sweeter  words  a stronger  vow. 

A few  short  years,  and  by  the  waning  light 
Of  a September’s  rainy  afternoon, 

She  mutely  sits  beneath  the  chilling  blight 
That  fell  upon  her  happy  life  so  soon. 

Her  looks  are  bent  in  longing,  yet  in  dread, 

Upon  the  faded  letter  that  she  holds, 

While  tears  like  rain  fall  on  the  nestling  head 
That  hides  its  gold  amid  her  sable  folds. 

0 Love,  thou  know’st  not  time ! She  reads,  and  lo ! 

The  years  departed  open  like  a scroll ; 

The  old-time  flush  creeps  o’er  her  cheek  of  snow ; 

Love’s  flame  relights  the  windows  of  her  soul. 

She  nears  the  end,  and  with  one  heart-wrung  cry, 

The  last  of  hope,  the  first  of  long  despair, 

“Till  death!”  she  sobs;  44 O God,  since  he  could  die, 

The  world’s  a grave,  and  hope  lies  buried  there!” 

• * * * * * 

O Love!  O Death!  forever  still  at  strife! 

O stricken  ones!  wherefore  can  ye  not  hear 
What  omnipresent,  all-pervading  Life 

Still  seeks  to  whisper  in  your  earth-dulled  ear: 

44  There  is  no  death  ! All  life  fore’er  abides  ! 

The  shadow  ye  so  dread  and  trembling  see 
Is  but  the  veil  that  mercifully  hides 
The  glory  of  my  immortality." 
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THE  MOUNTAINS-— m 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  PORTE  CRAYON. 


HIDING  rapidly  as  the  character  of  the 
road  would  admit,  Rattlebrain  and  my* 
self  arrived  at  Soldier  White’s  about  mid- 
day* Entertaining  no  real  apprehensions 
for  Dick’s  safety,  and  attributing  his  ab- 
sence rather  to  a freak  of  temper  than  to 
any  serious  misadventure,  Mr.  Meadows  and 
the  ladies  bad  started  homeward  after  an 
early  breakfast.  Our  companions  had  ac- 
companied them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
leaving  word  they  would  return  by  noon. 

I felt  deserted  and  nettled,  and  Dick  con- 
soled himself  by  eating  an  enormous  meal 
and  then  going  to  sleep.  His  material 
wants  hail  to  be  satisfied  before  he  could 
take  time  to  indulge  in  any  sentimental  lux- 
uries. 

By  the  time  this  was  accomplished  onr 
comrades  returned  from  the  mountain-top, 
bringing  polite  and  apologetic  messages, 
which  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  most  ex- 
acting. As  they  rode  down  from  the  tunnel 
yesterday  Dicks  freak,  as  they  called  it,  was 
treated  lightly,  and  excited  rather  resent- 
ment than  apprehension.  My  absence  was 


regretted  in  a very  flattering  manner,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  but  my  motives  for 
staying  behind  were  duly  appreciated  and 
commended.  1 was  too  generous  and  self- 
sacrificing.  u Certainly,”  was  my  mental 
comment,  H and  got  my  usual  reward.” 

Dick  had  been  so  jaded  and  famishtMl 
when  I met  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  habit,  so  mysterious  and 
unwilling  to  talk,  that  1 had  not  pressed  him 
to  give  an  account  of  his  absence,  preferring 
to  wait  until  he  had  refreshed  and  recovered 
himself.  The  mystification  I had  myself  ex- 
perienced on  two  occasions  had  made  an  im- 
pression upon  me  of  the  most  sinister  char- 
acter, and  led  me  to  expect  his  revelations 
with  intense  curiosity. 

I had  exhibited  the  wolf’s  scalp  to  my 
friends,  and  given  a fair  account  of  my  re- 
cent adventures,  without,  however,  niakiug 
any  allusion  to  what  might  appear  super- 
natural or  inexplicable,  and  w hich,  after  all, 
was  so  vague  that  it  might  be  nothing  more 
than  a trick  of  my  own  excited  imagination 
— a conclusion  which  I was  sometimes  half 
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inclined  myself  to  adopt — and  hence  did  not 
care  to  confide  my  weakness  to  so  material- 
istic a philosopher  as  the  major.  For  his 
part,  he  was  in  high  feather,  and  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  recent  visit  of  our  fair 
friends  to  exhibit  any  especial  interest  in 
my  secrets.  That  visit,  he  averred,  was  an 
episode  in  itself  worth  all  our  journey  put 
together.  It  was  a peculiarly  brilliant  con- 
ception, worthy  of  Rhoda,  and  no  one  else. 

“ And  the  surprise,  major,  was  planned  and 
executed  in  a manner  worthy  the  admiration 
of  a soldier.” 

“No  more  of  that,  an  thou  lovest  me, 
Laureate.  But  did  you  observe  with  what 
graceful  and  generous  tact,  after  having 
captured  us — you  and  I and  all  of  us — she 
permitted  us  to  march  out  with  colors  fly- 
ing and  all  honors  ? Ah,  it  was  charming !” 

By  supper-time  Dick  was  afoot  again,  com- 
plaining of  pains  and  bruises  and  stiffness  in 
his  limbs,  and  desiring  something  more  to 
eat.  He  got  it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  he  did  his  dinner. 

Then  we  lit  our  smokers,  and  I formally 
demanded  of  Mr.  Rattlebrain  that  he  should 
give  a detailed  account  of  his  adventures, 
and  a sufficient  reason  for  his  absence  the 
previous  night. 

His  scarified  countenance  at  once  assumed 
a troubled  air,  and  lowering  his  voice,  he 
asked,  “ Are  we  all  to  ourselves  here  f none 
present  but  our  own  party — no  eavesdrop- 
pers ?” 

To  make  sure,  he  visited  each  door  and 
window,  closing  them  consecutively;  then 
looked  uuder  the  table  and  up  the  chimney. 
The  scrutiny  being  apparently  satisfactory, 
“What  I am  going  to  tell  you,”  said  Dick, 
with  a solemnity  so  unnatural  in  him  that  it 
appeared  ludicrous — “what  I am  going  to 
tell  you  you  must  swear  never  to  reveal.” 

“Swear!”  groaned  the  major,  imitating 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet . 

Dick  started.  “Gentlemen,  you  may  be 
disposed  to  treat  this  as  a joke,  and  possibly 
discredit  what  I have  to  say.  If  so,  I’ll  take 
a toddy,  and  keep  my  counsel.” 

“Come,”  said  the  major,  in  a coaxing  tone, 
and  passing  his  flask;  “take  it  raw,  and  give 
us  your  story.  And  as  to  secrecy,  we’ll  all 
swear  like  the  army  in  Flanders.” 

“ Certainly,”  we  responded,  “ it  shall  be 
sacred  as — Do  begin.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  speaker,  handing  back 
the  flask,  and  nodding  his  thanks  to  the  pro- 
prietor, “ you  remember  at  the  tunnel  some 
words  passed  between  Miss  Prue  and  myself 
which  piqued  me  a little.  We  had  been  cut- 
ting at  each  other  all  the  way  as  we  rode 
up.” 

“ A lively  way  some  folks  have  of  doing 
their  courting.” 

“ Well,  no  matter  about  that,”  said  Dick. 
“ I thought  she  was  a little  rough,  yon  see — 
unjustifiably  so — and  I got  miffed,  and  want- 


ed to  do  something  desperate.  As  a gentle- 
man, you  know,  can’t  answer  a lady  freely, 
but  must  fence  with  gloves  and  tipped  foils 
— but  that’s  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I found 
it  essential  to  do  something  foolish,  and 
thought  I would  just  leave  the  party  and 
run  over  that  ridge  through  which  Gandy 
perforates,  and  meet  you  all  on  the  lower 
side. 

“ Well,  going  up  over  rocks  and  through 
tangled  laurel  I found  no  child’s  work,  and 
was  heartily  tired  of  it,  I assure  you,  before 
I got  quite  out  of  hearing.  And  then  as  I 
got  through  the  worst  of  the  laurel,  and  the 
ground,  or  rather  the  rocks,  lay  more  on  a 
level,  I began  to  feel  awfully  lonesome.  I 
don’t  know  what  came  over  me,  but  if  I hadn’t 
been  ashamed  I’d  have  turned  back.  And 
then  I thought  I might  as  well  push  on,  and 
I would  probably  meet  you  all  sooner  by  so 
doing.  Still,  as  I wandered  on,  the  woods 
grew  more  and  more  lonesome,  and  I finally 
began  to  imagine  I heard  voices,  I couldn’t 
tell  where ; but  sitting  down  on  a rock  to  list- 
en, I thought  it  might  be  a sound  of  water 
deep  down  under-ground — a strange  sort  of 
moaning  and  whispering.  While  sitting 
there,  about  half  scared,  I heard  the  crack 
of  a rifle,  it  may  be  half  a mile  off,  and  that 
rather  encouraged  me ; so  I started  toward 
the  sound.” 

“ It  was  my  shot  when  I killed  the  wolf,” 
said  I. 

“Well,  I thought  it  might  be  one  of  our 
party,  and  hurried  up ; but  I presently  saw 
the  figure  of  a man  moving  like  a shadow 
through  the  wood.” 

I started  and  turned  pale.  “ Describe  it, 
Dick ; describe  it !” 

“ I can’t,”  said  he,  “ it  was  so  vague ; but 
it  certainly  was  not  one  of  our  party,  for  I 
hailed  it,  and  it  disappeared.  It  may  have 
been  one  of  these  mountaineers,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  carrying  a gun  on  its  shoulder;  but  I 
assure  you  the  sight  affected  me  strangely. 
However,  I pushed  on,  thinking  the  fellow, 
whoever  he  <was,  had  missed  his  shot,  anti 
was  too  sulky  to  answer.  Anon  I thought  I 
heard  voices  again,  and  smelled  smoke,  as  if 
some  one  had  built  a fire  in  the  woods;  but 
the  smoke  seemed  to  come  up  from  the 
ground,  between  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
I still  hurried  on,  in  considerable  trepida- 
tion, not  thinking  of  my  steps,  when  sud- 
denly I fell  into  an  opening  so  deep  down 
that  I was  stunned,  with  only  consciousness 
enough  left  to  understand  that  I was  hurt 
and  in  utter  darkness.  As  I recovered 
somewhat,  and  began  to  feel  about  me,  I 
perceived  I was  lying  on  a bed  of  boulders, 
damp  and  slimy,  and  above  I could  see  a 
dim  greenish  spot,  which  was  doubtless  the 
opening  through  which  I fell.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  it  would  have  been  about  as 
easy  to  reach  the  moon  as  that  opening  to 
t the  upper  earth.  Below  all  seemed  black 
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and  cavernous.  I could  now  din*  . 

tinctly  hear  the  gurgling  of  water,  j , .t£TrWjl 

but  how  deep  down  it  was  impos-  /Jv*  jraSiP 

Bible  to  calculate.  Gentlemen,”  ■ 

said  Dick,  shaking  his  head  me* 

folly,  and  motioning  to  the  major  ■; 

for  bis  flask — “ gentlemen,  it  was 

about,  the  loie.Nomrst  fix  1 w,^  , > 

ever  in,  and  I’d  freely  have  given 

a hundred  thousand  dollars — ” 

“ If  youM  had  it,  Dick.” 

“Oh,  well,  that’s  no  matter; 
but,  you  see.  as  I lay  there  think-  i-  x^[S^^m!'§KS^jm 
ing.  it  seemed  hours  and  hours.  ;/* 

so  full  w at*  my  mind  of  awful 
thoughts.  After  a while  there. 
appeared  to  he  other  sounds  com- 
ing  up  from  below  besides  that  : 
of  running  water,  and  1 fancied  ' 99 
l heard  an  oath,  which  had  a 
comfortable  ami  encouraging  of* 
feet — sociable  like,  you  see,  for  it 

suggested  the  neighborhood  of  ' 

friemR” 

“One  of  your  most  intimate 
friends,  perhaps.”  said  the  major. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Dick,  in  a 
resent  ful  tone,  u it  was  no  joke  ^jSSSHBUKR 
to  me.  Well,  in  a short  time 
seemed  as  if  the  black u ess  below  ! * , • 

began  to  grow  ml  and  redder,  /• 

until,  to  my  great  joy,  I dis-  • GS«MmBlpf ' %»-.  :j  | . 

tinctly  saw  fire-light,  and  felt  vffl 
the  warm  current  of  air  rising 
around  me.  I could  hear  aev- 
oral  voices  in  conversation,  but 

the  words  were  lost  in  the  hoi-  ^ v t, 

low,  rumbling  reverberations  of  l-r  — 
an  extensive  cavern.  1 

u By  the  light,  dim  as  it  w as,  I 
picked  my  way  downward  from  rock  to  rock  “ I’ve  no 
uutil  I could  seo  a group  of  human  figures  geutleman 
around  a heap  of  blazing  drift-wood.  Several  struck  me 
were  costumed  like  our  ordinary  mountain-  that  fcllov 
cons,  and  armed  with  rifles*  and  knives,  but  you  remen 
the  chief  spokesman  had  more  the  air  of  a as  if  lie  ha 
lowland  cattle-dealer.  They  were  talking  and  I then 
earnestly,  ami  from  their  gestures  and  move-  net  of  Got 
meats  I imagined  they  were  dividing  money,  the  count* 

rumors  of. 


or  something  of  that  sort.  I had  at  first 
hailed  the  presence  of  my  fellow -beings  joy- 
fully a*  a means  of  deliverance,  but  now 
began  to  doubt  whether  1 might  not  be  on 
the  point  of  jumping  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire;  yet  the  worst  that  could  befall 
me  at  the  hands  of  ruffians  was  preferable 
to  a slow  death  in  that  damp,  lonesome, 
shuddering  hole.  So  I made  up  rny  mind  at 
once  to  descend  and  take  the  chances.  My 
purj>oao  was  arrested  by  the  entrance  of 
another  figure  on  the  scene,  which,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  darkness,  reminded  me  of 
that  same  weird  shadow  I had  seen  in  the 
woods.” 

u Was  it  the  devil  f”  I exclaimed,  invol- 
untarily. 
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cheerily,  expressed  profound  pleasure  at 
meeting  with  companionship  and  assistance 
in  this  frightful  subterranean.  A volley  of 
blasphemies  and  a handling  of  arms  were 
the  response  to  my  civil  address.  Back  in 
the  shadow  I heard  the  click  of  a gun-lock 
and  a voice  exclaiming,  ‘ Hit’s  one  of  them 
dumed  meddling  fools  that  killed  my  wolf, 
hit  is.’  ” 

“ 1 Ho ! none  of  that,  man — stop  him !’  cried 
several  voices;  and  the  rifleman,  with  scowl- 
ing eye,  was  thrust  back  into  the  darkness. 

“ The  torch-bearer  collared  me  and  led  me, 
bedraggled  and  shivering,  into  the  midst  of 
the  group  around  the  tire,  most  of  whom  pull- 
ed down  their  flapping  beavers  or  turned  their 
faces  from  the  light.  The  chief  spokesman, 
in  a rough  and  menacing  tone,  then  demand- 
ed the  explanation  of  my  appearance  among 
them.  I responded  meekly,  ard  with  as  much 
coolness  as  I could  assume,  assuring  him  that 
I had  not  intruded  upon  then!  voluntarily, 
giving  him  a brief  sketch  of  my  attempt  to 
cross  the  ridge,  and  my  fall  into  the  opening 
which  led  to  the  cavern.  He  replied,  savage- 
ly, that  my  folly  would  bring  me  to  grief,  as 
I deserved;  and  then,  taking  a deer-skin 
thong  from  one  of  his  fellows,  proceeded  to 
tie  my  hands  behind  me.  This  done,  I was 
ordered  to  seat  myself  quietly  by  the  fire, 
while  the  company  retired  some  distance  to- 
ward the  water  and  consulted  together  in 
an  under-tone.  Twice  during  the  time  the 
leader  returned  and  cross -questioned  me 
closely  on  the  character  and  motives  of  our 
party  in  seeking  the  Dry  Fork  Valley,  and 
especially  why  we  hung  about  there  so  per- 
sistently, with  nothing  better  to  do  than 
hook  and  eat  a few  dozen  silly  trout.  Mere 
sport!  that  didn’t  sound  reasonable;  but  we 
had  ladies  with  us — yes,  that  looked  peace- 
ful enough. 

“ At  length  he  departed  with  his  gang.  I 
heard  their  retreating  footsteps,  first  crunch- 
ing over  loose  gravel,  then  plashing  into  the 
water,  half  dreading  and  half  hoping  that  I 
had  been  left  alone.  In  a few  moments, 
however,  a brawny,  six-foot  ruffian  returned 
into  the  circle  of  light,  who,  after  parading 
the  pistols  in  his  belt,  lit  his  pipe,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  on  a stone  opposite  me,  proceed- 
ed to  comfort  himself  therewith.  The  fel- 
low’s nonchalant  attitude  and  occupation 
had  likewise  a soothing  effect  on  my  nerves, 
and  I was  emboldened  to  request  a bite  of 
something  to  eat,  and  a whiff  or  so  from  his 
pipe  when  he  got  through.  The  only  an- 
swer I got  was  in  rather  impressive  panto- 
mime ; raising  his  bronzed  and  sinewy  fore- 
finger, he  first  tapped  his  compressed  lips, 
then  the  butt  of  a pistol,  and  thirdly  his 
forehead.  The  triple  hint  was  conclusive, 
and  I hazarded  no  more  remarks ; but  feel- 
ing exhausted  and  dizzy,  I tried  the  next 
best  thing  I could  think  of,  and  composed 
myself  to  sleep.  The  fire  was  comfortable, 


and  I fell  into  a doze — perhaps,  indeed,  I 
slept  profoundly,  for  I remember  nothing 
until  I was  aroused  by  a shake,  and  on  open- 
ing my  eyes  saw  a woman  bending  over  me. 
Her  face  was  partially  hid  by  a veil  of  mat- 
ted hair  and  the  flap  of  a bedraggled  head- 
handkerchief  ; at  the  same  time  the  fire  was 
burning  so  low  that  I had  no  opportunity  of 
recognizing  her,  if  perchance  I had  ever  seen 
her  before.  She  smelled  confoundedly  of 
apple-brandy,  however,  and  was  also  intent 
on  silence  and  mystery.  Ere  I conld  utter 
an  exclamation  she  stopped  my  mouth  with 
one  hand  and  pointed  significantly  wjth  the 
other  toward  the  spot  where  I had  last  seen 
the  sentinel.  I missed  the  dragon  from  his 
post,  but  heard  a regular  and  heavy  snoring 
a little  way  off,  which  accounted  for  him 
quite  satisfactorily.  Then  for  further  ex- 
planation my  dumb  angel  exhibited  a quart 
bottle  nearly  emptied.  The  situation  was 
transparent  enough,  and  I made  an  abortive 
effort  to  snatch  the  bottle  from  her  hand. 
This  drew  her  attention  to  my  bonds,  which 
were  speedily  unloosed,  and  then  I rubbed 
my  benumbed  wrists  with  the  brandy  that 
I didn’t  swallow.  Oh,  friends,  you  can’t 
imagine  the  good  it  did  me !” 

“ Your  wrists,  or  your  stomach  f”  asked  the 
m%jor. 

“ My  soul !”  said  Dick,  looking  scornfully 
at  the  materialist.  “From  that  moment  I 
felt  free  as  air  and  brave  as  a lion,  ready  to 
cut  the  ruffian  sentinel’s  throat,  and  marry 
my  savior  on  the  spot.” 

“ Wasn’t  the  girl  Peg  Teters  f”  I inquired, 
with  earnest  curiosity. 

“Thunder  and  lightning!”  exclaimed  Dick. 
“ She  was  no  more  like  that  little  freckled, 
frizzled  hussy  than  I am  like  the  mqjor 
there.” 

A general  laugh  at  the  major’s  expense. 

“ Go  on,”  said  the  veteran,  gruffly.  “ You 
are  not  saved  yet,  and  I hope  the  girl  will 
have  a chance  to  do  better.” 

“To  be  sure,”  continued  the  narrator; 
“ the  worst  is  to  come ; and  that  part  of  my 
story  which  is  most  incredible — ” 

“ Bad  grammar,  Dick : all  your  stories  are 
of  the  third  degree  of  comparison,  and 
double  superlatives  are  inelegant.” 

“ Well,”  cried  Dick,  “ you  can  best  under- 
stand, major,  how  that  drink  helped  me; 
and  fortunate  it  was  I got  it,  for  I presently 
swallowed  water  enough  to  dilute  a gallon 
of  aqua  fortis. 

“ The  situation  being  explained  in  dnmb- 
show  as  described,  my  girl  took  me  by  the 
hand  and  moved  stealthily  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream.  Her  hand  wasn’t  soft,  mind 
you,  like  those  of  our  ladies,  but  the  touch 
of  any  woman’s  hand  is  warm  and  persua- 
sive ; so  I followed  like  a lamb,  without  a 
word,  but  secretly  agitated  with  hope  and 
wonder.  We  picked  our  way  quietly  among 
the  damp  stones,  the  light  growing  less  and 
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&(  tU*  fa#  W&H  .Still  \ktt>\*.  T.ir 

ill;  wak-  Itt  ;>h*$  V /■.  .^V"  ' ;:y’;-!",;  •<•''•'  :.^.;'- 

dir«?iU-i*iXi.  Then,  looking  forward  at:  the  , “ Hot  to hasten  Urn  eontdoskm  of  a long 

.rocky  twikl*  it’  HwU^wig  geH&im  story, we  wiuled  <to  0 rgbr  b#t.  oj^V «fwjto- 

‘StrHb  tier  baud,  ftfsi  downward  and  ftUiig,  auft  butting  heads,  itiitil  I \vm  ivady 

than  njvAubb  wMtfU  I Uiidemtotid  to  signify  in  thin*  from  exhaustum,  My  -guide  halted.- 
a (imp  wiwetlfUig,  to  chide  Up  .'accaaiojialiy  to.  fe<d  Jftr  the  ourrent; 

again  h&W*  but  where  thiit  was  fo; bo  was  <mr  sole  yetiawge  to  indicate  dtrecHorb 

1 could  not  imagine;  and  how  even  the  ap-  and  flits  sometimes  was  fco  kIow  add  uiiebcv 
pie - jack  bfgfm  to  grow  eh  illy  u it  It  i h me?:!7  tain  that  w.e  urittf*nwphiutdy  doubled*.  and  on 
hut.  yon  know,  boy#,  with  a wtinjan  to  tefiul,  ; reaching.  a ripple  were  $foM.k,-'d.  u»  dud  our- 
I ^oiddnrt  back  niit«  So  down  ducked/  frav>ding  down  stream.  But,  with 

•»iid  1 after  tier  with  a w»lh  My  bend  }.c*v^vennn;c  and  the  guide's  fine-  irwtj.net,-. 
presently  struck  it  ruck,  which  stunned  me  wy  retrieved  aliemu's,  uivd  at  length  I Shi v- 
avu]  broke  our  handhold?  but  with  a wild  trod  wwh  -a  wliiff  i>f  ddliiug  din 
clutch  I caught  oncof  her  leg**  which  aa- 1 v*  VTJibre  it  she  whispered,  yoyijftljy  f 
.H'Wered  hotter,  and  «1io  dragged  me  rapidly  4 yrn’re  vrcIMutfhhuh*  • • 

through  a rugged  parage  agai/wf  a strong,]  **  A short  time  after  yt<i'  emerged  hcuoath 
fresh,  current,  buff  ing  and  scraping  Hko'  k the  rocky  archway  into  the  haw  thorn  glade 
st  keeiliaiiiitig,  Near-* ; of  the  tfppec  evrf  niucb  df  O^miy  f and  if  iljetfcv 
i.y  KuihiJL'fdcd,  i.g nr*ped  like  a drowniug  man, ; ram kl  he  any  doubt  of  the  Ibonli  ty,  here'*  n 
find  uvurif  oertamfy  have  left  Idne  marks  on  ; vvldf^liaudk^rvhjef  l ■found  open  the  swimi  f 
ilte  gtt^V  mAh*  Just  m l’  foil  in?  win.-!'  atuf  here  Tlm  fv«}oW'wam/y’  e.*diloitcd  » fine 
sctr»nshe*«  depnrtiug  we  bobbed  up  into  cam  line ' hand  kerchief*  embroidered  at  the 
fresh  hit,  0^}fi»*s«l  Hcareu  \ I never  knew  corners,  and  imirked  fn  t)ie  centre  oyiifar  the 
•Hi0  vttUm wf Kir  helhi^ Igot  that  gu)|h  Into  worked  xidtials  It  If  ^ 

(he  air,  indBoih  hut  \o  darkueeasffdenHo  that  if  Give  U u*-  m<v^  hJvclaiiri^i  tb.0  taajorj 
• for  a moioent  re^pi ration  sronted  to  he  the  with  ilVcnuceided  eagenicRSi 
only  IWiug  siurse.  . /‘  Kot  fur  u Jmedred  thnnsand/7  i^ntvth 

u But  ton  eh  and  hearing  were  quickly  t Dick. 
awak0ti^  aii  l jfelt  a 1mf  warm  grasp  of  j w PJease  juitmit  tn^  td  examine  it,  fitch*- 
the  hund,  and  voice  ha*lf  whisponDg,  vJftwr.  j ard,  .my  hoy  /: 

my  hoy,  yeb-e  safe;;  so  just  push  forward  | u You;  Mr.  Laureate,  may  tmieh  the  mi 
boldly,  mi nditig;.ai way e t»  feel  the  current  iials  with  r tf  ydu  x^l^h  ; .fill  trust 
ond  to  ftolfi  out  . a hand  to  you  that  - ext^ndiiig  hife 

guard  y*+*  fjoa*  agin  the  nicks.*  tr<»phy 

s<  *■  Blfsa  yon,  my  aiigelv<  i eselaUneik  ^yob  Brti  fot^  jcalona  ciyc  1 might 

hav  ^ and  iji;  niy  on tlinsiast  le  perlmps  hi*V^  fehn  tJ^rtoisslon,  but, 

g?atitlidn  lifelky^lfrted  to  kiss  my  heroic  under  f \ ie  ertv. amakinee?,  deolmed.  . - 
guided  .v;  ,T - ' f :y f majfvr,  for  a 

*s  And  didh^t  y on  sum*eiA  'Dlfik  t' . tip  df  ypirr  |*rwdy  ftwikA  S . / ! 

Ji  Ko;  :f  nnly  got  tny  montii  full  of  wothMr  w 6bt  ont  T gTowh:d  th e voterau . gr nfil  y . 
$4pf  a smart  shyib  im  tiijf  ridso;  m fh^;  vontinue»l  rnck^  4tJ  have 

^Ihm't  ho  a dutHed  fool  no wf  hut’  tin  t& trWA  v.^r^d^gbt  out,  ' ho\r  bnglit  and 

; ye;  ;jupi  try  but  of  this.'  This  wut^u't  gforVuifcH  the  stars  looked,  sjtjd  hpn'  free, 

migelic  language,  indeed,  but  ahe  Wn»  c*et-  iirc&i  and  hiingTy  J foltl” 
taiuiy  a tkdde-s|uriied  girlf  and  J felt  that  ij  " ' ytorif  Al^ttilP0ggyfur 

owed  lmr  my  life.  ' j 'her  d6^tidnfi,’nttdevul4&ntly^dcdt4je'majp]r.' 
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‘ HE  KILLED  MY  WOLF. 


“ Ifc  was  not  worth  while  to  repeat  that,” 
replied  Dick,  “for  I’m  willing  to  swear  it 
was  not  her:  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  my 
curiosity  on  that  head  will  ever  be  gratified, 
for  no  sooner  had  we  struck  the  trail  that 
leads  out  of  the  upper  glade  thau  I turned 
to  express  my  obligations  iu  form,  and  de- 
termined at  the  same  time  to  learn  her  name. 
Eluding  my  grasp,  she  whispered,  4 Now, 
mister,  this  is  no  time  for  fooling;  there’s 
the  trail  that  leads  to  Soldier  White’s,  and 
if  ye’ve  got  sense  enough  to  foller  it  ye’re 
all  safe,  and  I advise  ye  hereafter  to  stick 
close  to  yer  company.’  So  saying,  she  van- 
ished among  the  laurels. 

44  I followed  the  road,  staggering  from 
exhaustion,  until  daylight,  when  I hid  in  a 
thicket  and  tried  to  sleep.  I was  too  much 
fevered  with  fatigue  to  sleep,  but  lay  there 
resting  until  I heard  your  horse’s  hoofs,  and 
recognized  the  salutation  of  my  faithful 
steed.  You  know  the  rest,  Mr.  Laureate.” 

“ And  that’s  the  conclusion  of  your  story, 
is  it,  Master  Dick  f”  asked  the  major,  as  he 
rose  with  a yawn  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
44  Well,  my  candid  opinion  is,  you  were  drunk 
yesterday  afternoou,  slept  somewhere  in  the 
woods,  and  dreamed  all  that.  You  haven’t 
the  talent  to  have  invented  such  a 4 dime 
novel’  in  your  waking  hours.” 

Dick  slapped  back,  as  usual,  but  was  too 
much  used  up  to  make  a decided  fight,  aud 
so  we  all  went  to  bed. 

For  my  own  part,  I must  acknowledge 


that  the  story  in  some  poiuts 
so  far  coincided  with  my  own 
mysterious  experiences  that  I 
determined  to  question  Dick 
privately  before  forming  my 
conclusions. 

On  the  following  morning, 
as  had  been  agreed,  we  took 
leave  of  Soldier  White’s,  and 
started  down  the  Dry  Fork  to 
visit  Roy,  who  lived  at  the 
mouth  of  Red  Creek,  aud  to 
seek  such  other  sports  and 
adventures  as  the  country  af- 
forded. As  we  passed  the 
mill  we  recognized  several 
acquaintances  among  a group 
of  mountaineers,  and  stopped 
tp  exchange  civilities  and 
take  leave.  The  major  po- 
litely offered  his  flask  and 
drinking  cup,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  early  hour, 
was  honored  duly  as  it  pass- 
ed from  hand  to  hand,  with 
44  Well,  here’s  good  luck, 
men.”  My  quondam  antag- 
onist, Tom  Mnllinx,  how- 
ever, put  aside  the  cup  with 
a scowl,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  body,  retired  sullen- 
ly into  the  mill.  The  bear- 
skin I had  won  of  him  was  thrown  over  my 
saddle,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  sight 
of  this  trophy  had  again  recalled  the  morti- 
fication of  the  shooting-match.  Anxious  to 
leave  good  feeling  behind  us,  I asked  Jesse 
Hetteriek  to  bring  Tom  out,  that  we  might 
drink  and  shake  hands  like  men  burying  all 
animosities  before  we  parted. 

Jesse  laughed  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
shooting-match,  aud  then  looked  grave. 

44 Hit’s  not  that  he  minds;  sure  Tom’s  got 
too  much  sense  for  that;  but  he’s  mighty 
riled  about  somebody  a-killin’  of  his  wolf, 
aud  he  ’lows  hit  was  oue  of  you  men  as  done 
hit,  and  he  swearo  vengeance  agin  ye,  he 
does.” 

At  the  mention  of  the  wolf  I was  electri- 
fied, and  drawing  Jesse  aside,  asked  him  ear- 
nestly if  Tom  had  lost  a pet  wolf  lately. 

44  Well,  not  exactly  that,”  he  replied,  “ but 
ye  see  Tom  makes  his  living  pretty  much  by 
huntin’,  and  there’s  a middlin’  high  bounty 
on  wolf  scalps ; and  so,  ye  see,  when  he  finds 
out  where  an  old  she  has  a den,  instead  of 
killin’  of  her  he  plays  sharp,  and  waits  till 
she  has  young  uns,  and  as  they  begin  to 
come  out  and  play  around  he  kills  them  off 
and  gits  the  premium  on  five  or  six  scalps 
every  season.  So  ye  see  when  a feller  finds 
the  haunt  of  an  old  wolf  he  lays  claim  to 
her,  and  takes  care  of  her,  and  she  fetches 
him  a smart  little  income  every  year;  and 
for  any  body  to  go  and  kill  another  man’s 
wolf  is  a big  spite,  and  a fightiu’  business, 
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it  is.  And  somebody  killed  Tom's  wolf  up 
here  by  the  tunnel  day  before  yesterday,  they 
did ; and  he’s  dangerous  mad  about  it,  so  he 
is." 

u And  who  does  he  blame  t”  I asked,  in 
breathless  curiosity. 

u Well/!  said  Jesse,  “ he  lays  it  on  that  , 
young  feller  there — Mr.  Rattlehrain ; hut  he 
says  he  hain't  sure  of  it  quite,  or  else  there 
would  *a  been  trouble.” 

Now  here  were  revelations  and  explana- 
tions and  personal  responsibilities  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  shirking  or  hesitation. 

Taking  Jesse  by  the  arm,  I entered  the 


mill,  and  cornered  Mnllinx  so  that  he  had  to 
stand  up  and  look  me  square  in  the  face. 

u Mullinx,”  I said,  u somebody  killed  your 
wolf,  I understand.” 

u Yes,  they  did,”  he  replied,  grimly  *,  " and 
they  took  her  scalp,  too,  t he  sneaking  hounds, 
, which  is  jest,  about  equal  to  highway  rob- 
bery  ; and,  dum  him,  I — I — 99 

M Well,  suppose  the  man  who  did  it  will 
tell  you  he  meant  no  wrong,  not  being  aware 
of  your  claim  on  the  animal,  and  will  give 
you  up  the  scalp,  and  a fair  feimbnrsement 
for  any  further  loss  you  may  sustain  in  the 
matter  f” 
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As  we  descend,  the 
cabin-crow  tied  clear- 
ings are  fewer  and 
farther  between,  the 
valley  narrower,  and 
the  mountain  ram- 
parts  higher  and 
more  inaccessible.  If 
•*>  there  are  any  especial 

scenic  lieantiea  on  the 
route*  they  are  hidden 
by  the  overshadowing 
forests.  The  bed  of 
Dry  Fork  grows  wider 
t as  wo  progress,  and 

k the  tributary  pools 

deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive.  The  size  of 
the  trout  is  said  to 
increase  in  propor- 
t ion.  but  having  our 
point  to  make,  we 
did  not  tarry  to  try 
them. 

Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon 
we  reached  a clearing 
considerable  ex- 
s«-nr,  <ni  the  further 
side  of  which  stood 
a cabin  and  its  out- 
5“  buildings,  reminding 

% one  of  a sow  and  pigw 

.-  • Tho  day  had  bj&eu  lin- 

^ ^ ftim  commonly  sultry,  men 

and  horses  were  both 

~~  ' jaded  and  hungry, 

and  with  one  consent 
we  concluded  to  stop 
for  the  night. 

Savage  and  lonely  as  are  these  vast  tracts 
of  primitive  forest,  there  is  yet  a virgin 
freshness  in  their  shade,  a variety  and  afflu- 
ence of  natural  life  which  relieves  their 
monotony  and  charms  away  their  solitude. 
But  on  issuing  from  the  pillared  aisles  and 
verdant  archways  of  nature's  temples  into 
a mountain  improi'tmcnt  one  feels  as  if  ap- 
proaching the  lair  of  some  obscure  and  hor- 
rible dragon.  Death,  desolation,  and  decay 
are  visible  on  every  hand.  Skeleton  forests, 
leafless,  lifeless,  weather-beaten,  and  lire- 
blasted;  heaps  of  withered  branches;  split- 
rail  fences,  warped  and  rotten;  barns  and 
out-buildings  bare-ribbed,  and  grizzled  with 
premature  decay;  wretched  frames  of  do- 
mestic animals  covered  with  moth-eaten 
hides,  and  strolling  about  like  lifeless  au- 
tomatons ; a dwelling  dingy,  contorted,  and 
dilapidated,  hi  tho  midst  of  a space  from 
whence  every  green  thing  and  graceful  form 
has  been  banished. 

Leaning  against  the  door-jamb  is  a squalid 
old  man.  mute  and  motionless  as  a statue  of 
stupidity,  his  glassy  eve  apparently  lived 
upon  a dead  pig  lying  just  in  front  of  tjm 


TilK  OLl»  l>BA<iO*. 


44 Well,  mister,”  said  Tom,  “that  would 
look  as  if  the  feller  meant  fair;  nud  if  he 
does  that  I’d  bear  him  no  grudge,  I wouldn’t" 

I then  handed  Mullins  the  scalp,  and  put. 
ten  dollars  into  his  hand,  and  ere  lie  fairly 
recovered  from  his  astonishment  we  mount- 
ed and  rode  off. 

This  interview  had  rather  relieved  my 
mind  in  regard  to  those  mysterious  appear- 
ances in  the  forest,  and  on  cross-questioning 
Dick  during  the  day  he  fell  into  so  many 
contradictions  and  discrepancies  that  I con- 
cluded, with  the  major,  that  the  story  of  his 
subterranean  adventures,  like  those  of  the 
pious  JEueas  or  Dante  Alighieri,  might  be 
properly  classed  among  the  works  of  imag- 
ination. In  further  testimony  whereof  it 
was  remarked  that  the  author  became  un- 
usually ami  excessively  sensitive  concerning 
his  reputation  for  veracity,  and  never  there- 
after voluntarily  alluded  to  the  subject. 

Tho  road  down  the  Fork  is  only  an  ex- 
tension of  the  horse  and  cattle  paths  wo 
have  tl escribed  so  frequently,  coasting  the 
stre  am  closely,  and  crossing  its  rocky  bed 
about  four  times  in  a mile  on  an  average, 
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door.  The  body  of  the  deceased  ani- 
mal was  puffed  up  with  putrescence,  and 
tainted  the  air  for  a quarter  of  a mile 
round. 

This  was  the  patriarchal  waster  in  the 
midst  of  his  life's  labors — the  violator  of 
nature's  virgin  beauties,  the  remorseless 
murderer  of  her  forest  kiugs,  whose  daily 
sacrifices  reeked  with  sap  and  crackled  with 
the  growth  of  ceuturies. 

“ The  blessings  of  society  follow  the  man 
who  has  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before ; but  this  man  never 
knew  the  gentle  joy  of  planting,  or  the  hope- 
ful pleasure  of  cultivating;  his  whole  life  has 
been  spent  in  killing,  killing,  killing,  and 
now  too  old  perhaps  to  wield  an  axe,  the 
ancient  ogre  stands  there  gloating  over  the 
scathed  limbs  and  prostrate  bodies  of  his 
natural  enemies,  complacently  contempla- 
ting this  sylvan  Golgotha  which  he  calls 
1 an  improvement .’  " 

“ Certainly,"  said  the  major,  smiling  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  tirade,  “ he  is  doubt- 
less incapable  of  a feeling  of  remorse  for  his 
imputed  crimes,  as  he  appears  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  villainous  smells.  I'll  warrant 
you  now  he  is  rather  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  results  of  a hard-working,  self-de- 
nying life ; triumphantly  summing  up  the 
number  of  acres  he  has  cleared  of  these  pes- 
tiferous trees;  rejoicing  in  the  popular  re- 
spect accorded  to  his  former  prowess  with 
the  axe,  and  present  ownership  of  exteusive 
deadenings.  He  is,  in  brief,  a representative 
man  among  a people  who  now  consider  the 
* destruction  of  timber'  one  of  the  primary 
duties  and  leading  virtues  of  our  race ; but 
he  who  has  traveled  in  older  countries,  and 
has  seen  the  actual  results  of  this  savage 
wasting,  may  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the 
poet's  views  on  this  subject  will  control  both 
politician  and  people." 

Our  civil  salutations  were  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  old  man  at  the  door,  and  not  until 
we  dismounted  and  demanded  hospitality  in 
a rather  authoritative  manner  did  he  deign 
to  refer  us  to  “ the  women.” 

The  m^jor  espied  a freckled-faced  boy, 
whom  he  ordered  to  feed  and  rub  the  horses, 
accompanying  him  to  the  stable  to  see  it 
well  done.  Rattlebrain  and  myself  found 
the  women  in  a shed  behind  the  house.  Two 
thoroughly  matured  dames  were  swashing 
dirty  soap-suds  in  a tub,  and  exhibiting  the 
family  wardrobe  on  adjacent  fences  and 
lines  of  grape-vine.  A third  figure,  got  up 
to  resemble  a magnificent  Shanghai  fowl,  was 
splashing  buttermilk  from  a churn,  to  the 
great  delight  of  a cat  and  kittens,  a pet  pig, 
and  a pair  of  hound  pups.  The  elders  ac- 
quiesced in  our  request  for  entertainment 
but  churlishly,  as  if  they  couldn't  help  it ; 
and  when  Dick  displayed  a bunch  of  squir- 
rels we  had  killed  by  the  way,  he  was  told 
he  would  have  to  clean  them  himself,  as  they 


| had  no  water  handy,  and  the  spring  they 
used  was  half  a mile  off. 

“ From  the  looks  of  things,"  retorted  Dick, 
glancing  significantly  around,  “ I should  have 
guessed  it  was  a mile  off,  at  least." 

At  this  the  girl  at  the  churn  giggled  un- 
der her  bonnet,  and  my  observant  compan- 
ion remarked  that  her  plump  arms  and  legs 
were  so  wjhite  that  the  buttermilk  didu’t 
spot  them.  • 

On  returning  to  the  front  porch  we  found 
the  m^jor  rating  the  proprietor  in  a high 
tone  concerning  the  condition  of  his  front 
premises. 

“ Well,  the  pig  had  only  been  lying  there 
since  last  night.  He  didn't  know  what  it 
died  of.  It  was  the  hot  sun  that  swelled  it 
up ; and  as  it  didn’t  trouble  him,  he  didn’t 
care." 

“ Ah,  I beg  pardon !”  exclaimed  the  m^jor, 
swelling  with  disgust.  “ The  pig  and  the  hot 
sun  are  the  parties  responsible  for  this  abom- 
inable state  of  things.  And  what  am  I to 
think  of  you  who  sit  here  all  day  and  tol- 
erate it  f" 

The  dame  here  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
flank  attack,  intimating  in  a sharp  tone  that 
folks  who  were  so  oversqueamish  had  better 
stay  at  home.  If  we  were  not  willing  to 
take  things  as  we  found  ’em  at  their  house, 
they  didn’t  hanker  after  our  company,  they 
didn’t.  There  was  some  force  in  these  ob- 
servations, and  I quietly  bribed  freckled 
“Bub”  with  a silver  quarter  to  drag  the 
nnisance  away  and  bury  it,  which  he  did  at 
once,  and  every  thing  grew  sweet  again. 

By  this  time  supper  was  ready,  and  we 
were  invited  to  sit  up  with  the  family.  The 
feast  consisted  of  very  sharp  and  bitter  but- 
termilk, served  in  tin  cups,  coarse  corn  pone, 
and  our  squirrels,  swimming  in  a sauce  of 
grease  and  water.  We  did  our  best  to  con- 
vince the  cranky  dame  that  we  were  not 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  squeamishness, 
and  went  into  it  pell-mell,  even  to  snatching 
and  scrambling  with  our  hosts  for  the  giblets 
of  parboiled  squirrel  in  the  greasy  dish. 

As  candles  and  kerosene  lamps  are  reck- 
oned among  the  superfluities  in  these  parts,* 
we  lit  our  cigars  and  pipes,  and  retired  to  the 
starlight  of  the  front  porch.  Then  bed- time 
was  announced,  and  being  ushered  into  the 
proprietor’s  chamber,  a single  bed  of  moder- 
ate dimensions  was  assigned  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  party.  We  could  arrange 
it  to  suit  our  convenience.  “ As  thick  as 
three  in  a bed"  has  become  a by- word.  Four 
in  a bed  surpasses  the  limits  of  proverbial 
philosophy ; and  being  naturally  addicted  to 
seclusion,  I yielded  my  share  of  the  couch 
and  took  the  floor,  with  a saddle  for  my  pil- 
low and  a blanket  for  covering. 

Sleep,  like  a loving  lass,  needed  but  brief 
wooing.  Except  in  romances,  virtue  is  not 
always  rewarded,  and,  in  spite  of  doctors’ 
promises,  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  a temperate 
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supper  will  not  insure  the  coveted  repose. 
Mine  was  interrupted  by  nightmare  dreams 
of  creeping  through  subterranean  passages  to 
escape  from  robbers,  and  finally  plunging 
head-foremost  into  an  abyss  of  mild,  where  I 
stuck,  panting  and  suffocating.  In  my  strug- 
gles I awoke,  to  realize  the  peculiar  sensat  ions 
which  doubtless  had  suggested  the  dreams, 
and  which  filled  me  with  real  alarm.  There 
was  a rumbling  in  my  ear  like  the  buzzing 
of  a spinning-wheel.  My  head  and  face  were 
so  hot  and  oppressively  heavy  that  I could 
not  rise  from  the  saddle.  Disengaging  one 
hand  from  the  blanket  I felt  the  upper  side 
of  my  face  and  head  covered  with  a squirm- 
ing mass  of  soft,  warm  fur,  which  upon  fur- 
ther exploration  developed  into  five  kittens, 
cuddled  in  a loving  heap,  and  purring  with 
coutentment.  I was  far  from  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement,  and  especially  aggravated 
at  having  my  rest  disturbed,  so  I rose  sud- 
denly to  a sitting  posture,  unceremoniously 
tumbling  the  happy  family  out  of  their  bed. 
They  clung  together,  mewing  and  striving  to 
climb  back  to  their  comfortable  position. 
In  my  wrath  I seized  one  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  slung  it  vindictively  at  the  bed 
occupied  by  the  ancient  couple.  Consider- 
ing the  darkness,  my  aim  was  good,  and  the 
miauling  missile  struck  the  pillow  with  a 
rip  which  stopped  the  old  man’s  snoring. 

“Scat!  scat!  Wife,  here’s  one  of  these 
durned  kittens  jumped  on  the  bed.” 

44  Well,  fling  it  out,  can’t  ye !”  she  mutter- 
ed, impatiently. 

Having  found  it  In  his  fumbling,  he 
dropped  the  animal  quietly  on  the  floor, 
whence  it  quietly  trotted  back  to  its  fellows 
on  my  blanket. 


Meanwhile  I directed  another  toward  the 
same  point. 

“ Scat ! scat !”  cried  a shriller  voice. 
“You  old  fool,  ye’ve  flung  the  nasty  crit- 
ter right  into  me  face,  ye  hev  now!”  and 
giving  the  kitten  a Bpiteful  toss,  she  sent 
it  over  to  the  bed  where  my  three  comrades 
lay.  I heard  a stifled  snickering  in  that 
quarter,  and  presently  the  shot  was  re- 
turned, flying  with  outspread  claws,  and 
tearing  as  it  ricochetted  across  the  cover- 
let. Then,  as  the  wrathful  dame  rose  to 
grope  for  the  offender,  I let  fly  a plumper 
which  carried  away  her  night-cap. 

By  this  time  there  was  a general  tumult 
of  scatting,  miauling,  pounding  on  the  wall, 
and  calling  for  lights.  As  the  patriarch  got 
up  to  unbar  the  door  I pitched  the  rest  of 
my  ammunition  on  his  back,  where  the  little 
wretches  clung  with  all  their  claws. 

44  Wife  ! wife !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  danced 
and  stumbled  around  the  room,  “ I believe 
the  devil  himself  is  got  among  these  cats. 
Take  ’em  off — scat ! — take  ’em  off.” 

This  suggestion  of  the  preseuce  of  the  Evil 
One  aroused  the  dame’s  superstitious  fears, 
and  redoubled  her  calls  for  Betsey  and  a light, 
declaring  she  wouldn’t  touch  one  of  the  cree- 
ters  to  save  the  old  man’s  life. 

The  door  was  at  length  unbarred,  and  the 
virgin  of  the  churn  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a torch  of  fat  pine.  The  light  revealed  the 
stranger  guests  all  sleeping  the  sleep  of  un- 
troubled consciences,  and  the  five  tempest- 
tossed  kittens  wandering  around  mewing  in 
concert. 

“ Them’s  all  our  cat’s  kittens,”  said  But- 
termilk Betsey ; 44  all  white  and  tortoise- 
shell, the  pretty  little  dears.” 
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•4  Hauffc  ■ t-K#1 to  ,n  Mg  biar.lv  . cafe  eotnewiMrb 
round  V*mkw\  wvinarurii  a tmnaloua 

VOkC. 

TU*  fa  Von  tie  tr»a*k  of  the  Arch  Enemy  vra*j 
How  lio-m  to.  Ite 

4>  Tali-..  Vm  out ! fitte  out  !"  growled 
the  patrbiroh;  *:i'h£  itfey  iH$f  th» iig$ lieY  wuli- 
Dii«h  emUelriM  f fro  $|jt  |rt  otf  me  tW'k* 

Bemnr  wilted  audibly.  '**  V\V1L  AptMy, 
ye?ro  a)  ways  h-djrA^i^ 

yer  back,  and  may  be*  JuiV>  doue/  Jtv  good, 
hain*t  it  f* 

'■'flit  ont.  with  you  fmtl  ypr  ciissed  eats,” 
cried  dA4dj;  ’*  HI  brown  the  Whole-  ?ubbe- 
gdtteu  litter  -tp-mrtfre  w*.  l -tr }U'*'  ^ 

At  this  direful  threat  Bet*tey  Mi atcb od  op 
fret  pete,  anil  auiofii^ring  her  ^VutWhl  feline* 
in  her  apTori,  wcbi  opt  with  her  fight,  ami 
then*  woa  peace  until  morning. 


I To  change  t)ie  sent 

forborne  muon  and  jn’apte-^Mga'r?  with  Which 
• Major  Martial  ebixfrHtil ' delienm*  milk- 
inmbht ,-w hirb  wadi*  an  agreeable mbaritUKv 
for  fcofiee,  The  effort  emptied  the  jnaior’H 
llakk,  and  ther*  vrawiT  u doggery  wit hm 
(i fly  mile*.  What  a btnigfr  RmI  coup  f ry 1 
“ ft<*  HvKcr  for  love  or  money,' ' rortai i»1>:,',r' 
quoth  the  junior  Key,  with  a bimnooii* 
wink,  ‘f  icriat  yen'll hgree  to  go  round  fry  ifdl 
Gre\%  camp.  whored  a jug  of  the  best*  over 


On  rising  Vf  e rceegntod  in  the  «ow*iv0TPf?T 
our  q uondain  aeqb&iOtuirco  ‘the  enok'mg- 
sceueon  Garnly — tUey^man  we  were  go* 
i»g  to  Visit*.'  ,s  . . / 

AV^Umgtpii  ar*tm.  ««&  *wr 

the  patriarch,  and  ;io  Till  uppv^rnn ijK  a dev 
. feidtsfl  im prhH’Mne a tyriif  ld3;priignhiihrtr-  Wte 
presence  hud  so  far  frnprbv&d  Our  hutting 
with  the  fmirily  that  oft  very 

civilly, midvut  observing  the  clawed  fnc*>» of 
the  f ftdfc  h twinge  of  remorse  lot 

iny  de^rte  tff  Dick,  Cockney,  3frd 

•iioW0'ri?tv;.iii:pl  got  up  &;  truuigiil^r 
gigghy  which  broke  our  ur  rbf  ^lightest  ab 
Itvaion  to  cute.  At  length  the  nmlron,  with 
a mvtr*  umi  eigjiificahT  gteme  tim  aril  her 
jiinior  giif-Vts,  lib^brirhd;  that  site  had  itnvfcr 
kiiowed  thvin  kiURtm.'tri  tedmve  ho  In. loro, 
find  j^ho  had  a aijqViphtir  there  munght  bu 
wiUiS  devite  :}ti  the  Jio{i?Kv  than  ^ich  hs  cVitne 
in  the '^hafib  ‘of  black  c:.us. 
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6aMh&t  liftit  'and  ■ e Vfj57  frtrn  .or 

jso  ft  >?.f .»J>  ami  n*iVe>h,  but 

Grey  ~ } *> iv f ‘I i fh**yM  best  fiui.-di  tboir  rut,  and 
then  std  down  nn«l  Jwv»»  fOtUU  fMtisfartion. 
Ho  they  sawed  away  •until 
nigh  tlmnijg;tir  when.  ip  thw  Mrrpxi^,  lip 
tivv  jiip  -lieguii.  ft-  iT&ckk  >ud  split  it- 

self,  Bath  men  <Ii 

buck,1  akehr^i  tikis.  -hi^^ho  hoJty  hr  tim  tm* 
•^IkiV  -.of  Ifc^l5rf  nf  If j^Toucd  of  Sfao 

busby  top,  and  if*  wnmiuiim  of  toots  weight- 
in' it  down,  it  no vf\r  .stopped  until  it  right- 
ed nil i rely,  and  stood  sixty  foot  straight,  up 
•ill  the  am.  * ';:;  •:•;•  V'/-:.: 

that  beat  tho  donee  r says  Grey. 
4 TlnVofa  thr£e  gnotl  saw  logw  g^tte  dp/ 

the  savr  Jog&f  my*  Fi^mgin  % 
f hut  <iv»n’ t ym  &&'  W*r  awd  jug  are  m- 


<;  /' • ‘‘Well , man/  eayn  0 lust  'uitip. 
1&4jf V :^drk,  Le t»/a  go  tiom$.v  ;$  ;!i  •;':  ’ / '■  /■;  '•  a’  1 

; Ouru  the  iUy*  work/  miya  Vlim^ni ; 
'■  I heiiift  .troubled  lbaut  that/” 

Xi  Am  &0o$j\  failing  upon  the  noddle  v'C  Sit; 
fsaap  Newtop  £pg^t&l  tim .sgni^f;’ 
Itation,?  sighed  MajW  Xfarti&L  ''fGjfcy-  opd 
Fliiuugin  tcifiK' -^iT- tho 

NbWtonim*  bb* oothktg  ha*  struck 

their  heads  diattkenough  *io  suggest  a jdtiit 
tor  getting  that  jog  down  v?n  broket”  , 

*f.  Not  ft*  I UrHms  ^^  rKpiipd  Uoy.  some- 
w imv  id y&iihcdhy  • *tfp>  phi|c^ophy . 


eiotdod  Up  with  Vpi  F 

* * To  be  aim?/  says  Grey,  1 -That'S  about 
&*  rijunui  as  af halin'.  I say*  FJaUagiu,  we’Vc 
gut  ttt  fell;  that  free  to  get  them  things,  wo 
h<  v-~aini  y<ni  haven \i  fr  k hod  a))  axe.’ 

Who  wa a about  as 
thirsty-  iw.  i)rr  Fork  in  summer;  ‘ but  F)i 
run  hack  ih  tie -camp  and  fetch  it  multlHij- 
quick/ 

While  he  Wft*  ijone  Gtey  seto  down  nu 
the  runts  and  cOu^dem  the  job,  and  while 
so  a-fkau’  a win  If  of  wind  bJnwe  *Off  the 
cdni^t  a>u.l  leaves  the  jug  «t(ll  iidmugiu*  oit 
high.  WImti  TJaiiagin  got>  baek  with  -the 
axe.  oil  hot  and  thirsty  and  ready  to  pitch 
Id,  Grey  stopped  him. 

u * l my  t muib  the  ..fall  uf  them  emt^  has 
give  me  an  iriee.  H^poRe  yeti  iVtit  that  trtnv 
SdWu/wiiat  been  met  of  tin*-  jng  f 

tvFlmiagin  s jaw  foil  »io  the  idep  Btruek 
hjin.  ' ' ;, , ’ 

^ 4 Wiry y it  giua^hcB, -e^f  hoaruev  I e*ujs  Ril3, 

• k-iw  you  eHihb  any  f ' ■ ///////  . :.v, 

hii'ni  Gt'ey.;.' ioOtiHf  up,  -wistful. 
Uke  a Vpbu.  *1  kin,  some: 

inn  a fr<s>  like  that,  fifteen  loot  uround  tin- 
b pit,  tind-  b»x  ty  fp{it  ':m|.bo.ut'ft  knob  iir  L|iilbf; 
it  wonhl  tottgii  a fox->iqtnrrt‘t/ 

v Theft  they  set  abopi  an  Jimir,  lookirf  inlo 
each  oihot*si  -faces  «mi?I  not  exchange1  .» 
wm/l.  Finally  an  idH’  &xik<c*  ybi?riigiiv. 

* Bilff  says  he, •;*;*?  :I ; fead  .‘my ‘ • ij.'tlif J' 

could  rnt  thet  limb  f»tf  ib  iibobt  rtire^ 

I could/  , \V  '/>  /;Vv 
13  ‘ Maybe  yon  motight,’ says  Grey, 


a ^V^p»o.»Kr. 


• f | ‘ *• f * Crlgi  nql  fra  m 
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GAUNT  AM1>  018  F AM1.LJ— Tll«  GIANT*  OF  IXlUAI. 


MYTHOLOGY  bas  always  usurped  the 
place  of  sober  history  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  ancestry  of  all  peoples  is,  by 
its  legends,  connected  with  the  gods,  or  is 
supposed  to  he  superhuman  tu  size  or  power. 
In  early  art,  as  in  early  story,  great  charac- 
ters were  literally  great  of  body.  The  gods 
and  kings  of  early  Egypt  were  represented 
as  giants  among  men  when  sculptured  up 
painted  on  the  storied  walls  of  the  temples 
and  palaces  cC  that  myst  ic  land.  The  nation- 
al heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  endowed 
with  gigantic  frames.  Herodotus  tells  of 
the  footstep  of  Hercules  shown  in  Scythia, 
and  the  sandal  of  Perseus  found  at  Olieuuus, 
as  being  both  two  cubits  in  length.  The 
Gothic  nations  indulged  the  same  exagger- 
ated belief  of  their  godlike  and  gigant  ic  an- 
cestry. The  heroes  of  knight-errantry  were 
similarly  vast.  Of  the  King  Arthur,  Hig- 
don desires  us  (when  speaking  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Ids  body  at  Glastonbury)  to  “ have 


mynde  that  Arth tires  chyn-bone,  that  was  legendary  history  are  the  Gog  ami  Magog 


tUeune  shewed,  was  longer  by  three  inches 
than  the  legge  and  the  knee  of  the  largest 
man  that  was  then  found.  Also  the  face 


of  his  forehead,  bytweene  hys 
two  eyeu,  was  a epanne  broad.” 
The  grave  of  Sir  Gawain,  one  of 
his  far-famed  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  was  fourteen  feet 
in  length.  Another  hero,  Sir 
Bevis  of  Ha  niton,  is  still  depict- 
ed as  a giaut  on  the  bar  gate 
at  Southampton  ; and  the  re- 
nowned Guy  of  Warw  ick  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  left  per- 
sonal relics  at  Warwick  Castle 
sufficient  to  prove  his  vast  stat- 
ure. His  breastplate,  weighing 
fifty -two  pounds,  is  there  shown 
to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the 
faithful,  who  will  not  see  that  it 
is  the  crupper  of  a horse,  as  used 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Guy’s 
u porridge-pot,”  capable  of  hold- 
ing one  hundred  and  two  gal- 
lons, it  is  a species  of  sacrilege 
to  look  on  only  its  a large  camp 
kettle.  These  relics  are  accepts 
ed  with  au  unquestioning  faith 
by  the  credulous.  Any  at  tempt 
to  correct  the  error  only  arouses 
indignation,  It  is  like  daring 
to  doubt  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St.  Jumiarins  in  Nib 
pies,  or  the  truth  of  the  holy 
coat  at  Treves,  When  such 
things  remain  with  us  to  con- 
firm in  our  own  time  the  fables 
of  past  ages,  we  may  qualify  our 
surprise  at  the  head  of  a croco- 
dile passing  at  Mons  for  that  of 
the  dragon  slain  by  the  redoubtable  Gillcs- 
de-Cbin  ; or  the  bones  of  whales  and  extinct 
animals  for  those  of {i  monstrous  giants.”  It 
is  a popular  fallacy,  williugly  believed 
This  popular  love  of  giants  led  the  muni- 
cipalities of  many  eitie#  in  Flanders  and 
Belgium  to  provide  figures  of  the  kind  for 
grand  ffcte  days.  Tims  Antwerp,  Louvain, 
Molines,  Asselt,  Brussels,  Ath, Ghent,  Bruges, 
Tonrnay,  Lille,  Duukirk,  Ypres,  Pbperinghe, 
Camel,  Douaf,  etc.,  have  each  their  commun- 
al giant,  which,  upon  certain  days,  is  car- 
ried about  these  towns.  They  arc  construct- 
ed in  various  styles  ami  habited  in  still 
more  varied  costumes,  ranging  from  the  Ro- 
man, as  at  Antwerp*  to  the  court  dress  of 
the  last  century,  as  at  Brussels.  Some- 
times they  are  formed  of  osier,  as  at  Cassel, 
Hazebrouck,  and  Asselt ; sometimes  of  elab- 
orate wood  carving  of  a fine  and  expensive 
kind,  as  at  Antwerp. 

Prominent  among  those  giants  of  real  and 


whose  statues  still  adorn — if  that  word  can 
properly  be  used  of  any  thing  s<»  hideous  as 
these  images — the  old  Guildhall  of  London. 
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It  appears,  so  at  least  the  ancient  legend 
runs,  that  “the  Emperor  Dioclesian  had 
three-and-thirty  self-willed  daughters,  of 
whose  management  he  was  at  last  relieved 
by  obtaining  for  them  as  many  husbands. 
But  the  ladies  did  not  pleasantly  submit  to 
the  rule  of  their  lords,  and  agreed  among 
themselves  to  regain  their  lost  liberties  by 
each  cutting  her  husband’s  throat.  The  deed 
was  effected,  and  the  emperor,  their  father, 
driven  to  despair  of  managing  so  refractory 
a family,  to  punish  their  crimes  and  rid  him- 
self of  their  presence  sent  all  to  sea  in  one 
vessel  with  half  a year's  provisions.  After 
long  sailing  they  reached  an  island,  which 
they  made  their  residence.  The  Evil  One, 
who  never  lost  sight  of  them,  created  vis- 
ionary husbands  for  these  ladies,  who  be- 
came the  mothers  of  ‘horrible  giants/  and 
they  ruled  in  the  land  until  the  advent  of 
Brutus.  This  Brutus,  whose  lather,  Authe- 
nor,  had  been  driven  from  Troy  when  that 
city  w’as  sacked  by  the  Greeks,  and  had 
founded  Pavia,  in  Italy,  emulating  the  dis- 
coveries and  conquests  of  his  father,  voy- 
aged round  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts, 
obtained  the  aid  of  the  Gauls  to  invade 
Britain,  and  landed  in  the  port  whete  now 
Southampton  stands. 

“ Brutus  having  thus  got  footing  in  Brit- 
ain, was  preparing  to  improve  the  same, 
when  Albion,  who  had  named  this  island1 
after  his  own  name — by  which  it  is  some- 
times called  at  this  day — having  intelligence 
thereof,  raised  his  whole  power,  being  men 


of  a gigantic  stature  and  vast  strength,  and 
bearing  for  their  arms  huge  clubs  of  knot- 
ty oak,  battle-axes,  whirl-bats  of  iron,  and 
globes  full  of  spikes  fastened  to  a long  pole  by 
a chain ; and  with  these  encountering  Brutus, 
a bloody  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the  Tro- 
jans were  worsted  and  many  of  them  slain, 
and  their  whole  army  was  forced  to  retire. 
Brutus  hereupon,  considering  the  disadvan- 
tage between  his  men  and  the  giants,  devised 
a stratagem  to  overthrow  them,  by  digging 
in  the  night  a very  long  and  deep  trench,  at 
the  bottom  impaling  it  with  sharp  stakes, 
and  covering  it  with  boughs  and  rotten  hur- 
dles, on  which  he  caused  to  be  laid  dried 
leaves  and  earth,  ouly  leaving  some  firm 
passages,  well  known  to  his  men  by  partic- 
ular marks. 

“ This  being  done,  he  dared  the  giants  to 
a second  battle,  which  Albion  readily  ac- 
cepted ; and  the  fight  being  begun,  after 
some  dispute  Brutus  seemed  to  retire, 
whereupon  the  giants  pressed  on  him  with 
great  fury ; and  the  Trojans,  retiring  nim- 
bly beyond  their  trench,  made  a stand,  and 
plied  them  with  a shower  of  darts  and  ar- 
rows, which  manner  of  fight  they  were  un- 
acquainted with,  whereby  many  of  them 
were  slain.  However,  Albion  encouraging 
his  men  to  come  to  handy  strokes  with  their 
enemies,  they  rushed  forward,  and  the  van- 
guard immediately  perished  in  the  trenches; 
and  the  Trojans  continuing  to  shoot  their 
arrows  very  thick,  the  giants  were  put  to 
flight,  and  pursued  into  Cornwall,  where, 
in  another  bloody  fight,  Albion  was  slain 
by  Brutus,  fighting  haud  to  hand ; and  his 
two  brothers,  Gog  and  Magog,  giants  of 
huge  stature,  were  taken  prisoners  and  led 
in  triumph  to  the  place  where  now  London 
stands,  and  upon  those  risings  on  the  side 
of  the  river  Thames  founded  a city,  which 
he  called  Troy-nomnt , or  Xew  Troy,  and  build- 
ing a palace  where  Guildhall  stands,  caused 
the  two  giants  to  be  chained  to  the  gate  of 
it  as  porters.  In  memory  of  which  it  is  held 
that  their  effigies,  after  their  deaths,  were 
set  up  as  they  now  appear  in  Guildhall.” 

* The  “ globe  full  of  spikes,  fastened  to  a 
long  pole  by  a chain,”  is  still  carried  by  the 
olden  figure.  Though  this  weapon  be  not 
as  ancient  os  the  era  fixed  by  this  veritable 
history  as  that  in  which  the  giants  flour- 
ished, it  belongs  to  the  medieval  era,  and 
was  named  the  “ morning-star,”  being  used 
by  horsemen  to  whirl  about  them  in  the 
m61de,  and  break  the  armor  or  otherwise 
injure  fighting  men. 

A slightly  different  version,  which  on  the 
whole  accords  more  with  the  dress  of  one 
of  the  statues,  represents  one  of  them  as 
Gog-magog,  the  other  as  Corineus,  who 
accompanied  the  Grecian  conqueror  on  his 
trip,  and  by  a single  combat  determined  the 
fate  of  the  island.  According  to  this  story, 
all  the  giants  were  destroyed  save  Gog-ma- 
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go g,  or  Goemagog,  the  hugest 
among  them,  who,  being  in 
height  twelve  cubits,  was  re- 
served  alive  that  Corineus 
might  try  his  strength  with 
him  in  single  combat.  Corin- 
eus desired  nothing  more  than 
such  a match;  but  the  old 
giant,  in  a wrestle,  caught  him 
aloft  and  broke  three  of  his 
ribs.  Upon  this,  Corineus,  be- 
ing desperately  enraged,  col- 
lected all  his  strength,  heaved 
up  Goemagog  by  main  force, 
and  bearing  him  on  his  shoul- 
ders to  the  next  high  rock, 
threw  him  headlong,  all  shat- 
tered, into  the  sea,  and  left  his 
name  on  the  cliff,  which  has 
been  ever  since  called  Lan- 
Goeinagog — that  is  to  say,  the 
Giant’s  Leap. 

This  was  not,  however,  the 
end  of  the  heathen  descendant 
of  the  blood-thirsty  daughters 
of  Dioclesian.  After  his  death 
a spirit  of  the  devil  entered 
into  the  body  of  Gog  magog, 
and  ravaged  the  land  with 
fearful  devastation.  No  Briton 
dared  to  inhabit  the  district 
which  he  claimed  as  his  own. 
No  city  walls  could  withstand 
him.  At  length  a courageous 
Christian  knight,  Payn  Pev- 
erel,  determined  to  brave  the 


OOKINJCCB. 


demon.  They  fought  in  fearful  combpt.  Although  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  old 
Gog-magog  carried  a great  club  in  lys  hand,  Guildhall  ore  by  far  the  most  famous  of  their 
and  from  his  mouth  cast  tire  and  smoke,  by  race  in  England,  they  are  not  alone.  In  the 
means  of  which  the  whole  region  round  about  olden  time  the  carrying  of  giants  and  drag- 
was  illumined  with  a lurid  glare.  However,  ons  about  the  streets  of  the  towns  on  Mid- 
he  was  vanquished  at  last  by  the  sign  of  the  summer-eve,  May-day,  and  other  jovial  oc- 
cross,  yielded  to  the  sword  of  the  knight,  casions  was  a common  and  a very  popular 
and  finally  made  his  conqueror  lord  forever  pastime.  The  Puritans  succeeded  in  break- 
of  the  soil  which  had  been  thus  redeemed  ing  it  up  under  Cromwell ; but  it  was  rein- 
from  devastation.  stated  under  Charles  II.,  and  has  only  grad- 

What  we  have  narrated  as  legend  was  for  ually  given  way  to  a more  rational  species 
a long  time  seriously  recorded  and  soberly  of  amusement.  Among  the  relics  of  this 
accepted  as  veritable  history  in  England,  ancient  pastime  is  the  tailors’  giant  at  Sal- 
The  images  of  Gog  and  Magog,  or  Gog-ma-  isbury,  formerly  the  pet  of  the  town,  now 
go g and  Corineus,  as  the  reader  pleases  to  mouldering  to  decay.  Its  substructure  is, 
consider  them,  were  carried  through  the  or  was — for  whether  it  still  survives  we  do 
streets  of  London  on  great  state  occasions,  not  know — a frame-work  of  lath  and  hoops, 
being  drawn  in  two  chariots,  'especially  al-  which  allowed  a person  to  walk  inside  and 
lotted  to  them  for  the  purpose.  Destroy-  carry  the  figure,  he  being  fully  concealed  by 
ed  by  the  great  fire,  they  rose  again,  phe-  the  drapery,  which  was  of  colored  chintz, 
nix-like,  from  their  ashes,  ingeniously  con-  bordered  with  red  and  purple,  aud  trimmed 
structed  of  wicker-work  and  pasteboard,  with  yellow  fringe.  The  head  was  modeled 
only  to  meet  a more  ignominious  end.  For  in  pasteboard,  and  colored,  the  hair  being 
the  rats  and  mice,  not  having  the  honor  of  formed  of  tow ; a gold-laced  cocked  hat  and 
Albion  before  their  eyes,  ate  up  the  entrails  yellow  cockade  completed  the  costume.  A 
of  these  pasteboard  giants.  Their  dissolu-  large  wooden  pipe  was  stuck  in  the  mouth, 
tion  gave  place  to  successors,  substantially  after  the  fashion  of  the  London  giants  of 
formed  of  wood,  who  now  stand,  fourteen  1672 ; a branch  of  artificial  laurel  was  placed 
feet  high  in  their  stockings,  in  the  Guild-  in  the  right  hand.  The  club  and  sword 
hall.  were  both  carved  in  wood,  and  painted. 
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Tfeisl  'VeM  tlio  Ijtbi  iif  tlio  odd  per.'unbnlatirig 


English  glabto* 

ThiMH  ErfgU^h  mounter*  have  their  peer? 
upon  fbp  Cor i lineal,  however,  wimro  many 
citu&i  ropwially  in  fhtylmw  Countries,  still 
have-  t\u<ir  giant*.  ami  » ntitfqua  legendary 
loiv  i^onerming  Hum.  On  solemn  nociwunis 
nf  great  popular  ohj^rv&iictfj  such  an  the  ep- 
h-i<->  r,f  sovereigns  into  cine.,  ira  in  great  rtv 
1IM  centenary  Mfd*i0im.i<:t»,' J Lko  the  feast 
of  5^t.  lioipbaud  at  ilaliut^  or  Sr  .tyavpire  at 
MduA  there  u a xeuuton  of  giant*.  They  are 
lettt  by  the  e/Trie>E?vf.hnifi  6X  eanti  town  to 
«irn}l  tho  public 


at  the  pmsenf  day  roAy  i)e  seen  fl\evtijuia  of 
the,  eftsthi  of  did  Aut#irt$o  trii ii  tte  wall* 
partly  de^rdycHi,  th o rt  ? pti tell  pr$Mn a w . the 
public  priajwn,  Apdilm  ti^dpte  of  $t.  VaJ- 
bufgt  wtiiVJi  ('th^y  frrnicrly  Alfred 

fa  Mara*  V/  * V'  , ; * 1 

i$  Yfetiji  author! ty  la  Hie 

dnfrout  . learnt  of  — 44  relying  tipou 

Ilia  hnprt^iiohl^’  iHigsui  to  play 

tyrant ; to  d toll  from  traveler*  who 
pute^d; %JM 'fa.  ttsirn'is**  a ertvel 
raid  o ver  t he  itemhliOTboiwl.  If  t lie&i  whom 


duly ' giant 

W'lu>  hai*  Bbt  vt^hkl  hi, 4 friend?  dr  he  m $*#?■■ 
ypeiri*  : the  reason  being  that  t here  is  m>  gaiUv 
in  tlio  city  largh  cuinugh  for  him  to  go 
Mirou&li.  In  f he  old  time  it  was  riern'twa- 
ry  to  lower  tlus  Juntonia.  and  mitove  the 
dhoitm  or  tope*  by  which  tlivy  rtyrv  Hin^ud- 
vdt  to  8frt*ot«  through  wWcli:  the  %«r<$ 
j>a&*ed.  ft  always  mHsjpieii  a part  id  .pro- 
ceaairtfiy  td  honor  k mgvnml  potentates,  when , 
it  wim  minie  tu  prommi^lo  the  eitj. 

Soiiictiates  these  giants  are  .regarded  tw 
tfvnrrtiixhs  of  tho;  Corum  itdi  ty;  More  £to- 
qvieufiy  their  suvhu^  are  preserved  astro- j and  those .■who  could  not  pay  id  money  lie 
phioa  of  jukt  victories..  This  iri  (he  tarn]  did  m.t  allow  to depart  without  cnUing -id 
with  Antigop oe  of  Antwerp.  Avdortling  to  ] one  of  iheif  hamls.  Edom  -thi*. dmdi»iiH<-dd<-'e 
the  tradition,  which  is,  as  we  shall  jiroatmt-  the  i'lihahttanta  &&U«4  the  pi  a or  Hiwtwsf*-- 
ly  see,  prrHi»rred  in  Hu*  name  and  the  »rm$  that  cs*  h;itrd  lo&sigg— which  word  { the  aw* 
ji'fbe  cHjytbis  rdd  fellow  fonnoHv  i nimbi t-  piroic  doing  dropped-  ami  the  o h\’iex 
c*d  the  Ideality  dn  tlie>  fiver , Scheldt  wbtfre  ! changed .iflld dj|  Kg |ir#mdd?K*e  Jittmirp. . Bat 

there  was  at  tid«  time  of  tfiu 

. valied  Bnjbou  (from  wteimv 

- Brabant  Is  rmmerl,  as  ^onie  Knttpo^; 

who,  re.Wlviug  to  pin  an  end  to  th»i 
/*vf*  f?  ip^oUrnt  tymmy  of  the  gninf  , bidtify 

2r  attacked  hint,  add  w il\i  Uvroio  valor 

oteithrew^  and  nhfa 

Wihf  s .,;  ;k  Biicrating  the  ttmntry,M ' 

Ii  *• . .j£  \ This  tradi  tioii  „ ^ wv  iiavo  oaid,  is 

vV^>  \ inrmrporabd  in  t&d  a raw  of  the  City 

;*H  | Xjlg:  \ A i?f  Antwerp,  wbivh.cobsiste  oCa  ea.1- 

i^L**ra  j tie  tif  thrcetoweiM  urgent,  Honuomit- 

^ » od  by  two  haii da*;  the  eo^tle  being 
|3.\  i / •% $ that*  of  tba  giant , fixe hand»  tldw^  uf, 

■pf  i [C\  • •.  . J;  i / y'  Ida  yietimd.  // 

. W ! , ^/.  ^ / A#4.tiig»T»ufii-ib  ati51.rar.rjed:.,tiiii!iU.^fi 

ar'  V'  r ^ ' the  ^troet&r  nC  Antwerp  oil  great  or* 

Hs^l  */;  *:l  -f  1 • V\  aJjT  / C«J8iona,  preceded  ‘*tV  two  men  ip  i ho 

i 0;  * VI'  of  tha-  eiu'Tyiiig.  «evefi.d* 

*•  toudi*  .« irophyv  This  stab m ^ 

; v * ^ | L I nearly  forty  ibot  hi  height.  A <hmr 

V^OTljJf  ||!jt  • V ta  f he  ped^tii}  or  aeut  on  which  ho 

r^po^-  diinwD  ta  .a  uddir,  by- 


VUB.  'tktLQ'KA’  ikifa.il 
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Thy  fe^.w^t 
$<jt*e  by  the  -frame  &f 
i*  1 weaii.y-t  wa  fetd..  >n  height;. 

.Aiiil  uudatl  to 

• *ra*rk*i;  of  f.he  Thvv •'  \Vj|w£v, 

'w i'tK^  ; 'VVL 

pfnHs  ubd  u$r(iu 

*dV  chain  mail,  from  whiobde- 
neond*  a huge  pci  tie  but  reach- 
ing ii\  the ^nmil^  and  mrvipg. 

%A,  yeht*Hl  i W rile*  fpcu  w h<i 

wore  Hie  fifeum  witUiii.  Thy 

nuMber  aind  ehUdren  ax*  yev 

ApeeHvely  tWe niy,  twWc^.aml 

t+*?>  high*  Tradition  ek*;;  f 

plain*  ii\*\  reason  *»f  liV  honor  ^ 

w lucli  fVbfiai  del igb t « to  render  1 s 

tb.  Gay  an  t.  A ccord  rag  t*  (he 

Jegfeml.  fiay4or  navftd  lioaaihi 

the  time  of  fie  Id  win  H(  yb^i 

tweieged  by  ]STornt^u  cmeuiU^ 

He  resided  »b  a eastlc  winch 

waa  near  the  town,  and  was  . - *.C£*i 

confceffed  with  it  by  a subter- 

ranean  pa^g^^.  Through  tbis  j 

passage  be  carrjo  to  The  turn-  ^:^- 

cjnereil  cltyf  planed  jGiru^Jt"  ;*s&i 

the  Iiy nd  of  tfs  dUehuregrd 

ami  dhhearfetifVd  inhabitants, 

snrprbal  their  *imnies,  who 

were  fatigued  by  eurnage  anil  fctnjhdied  hy 

tvincv  anti  by  u gepevel  /piA&suera  ikdivetpd 

i\itT  r\iyx  which  lio^  ever  eine^  ibdlghted  to 

do  him  hniiMb 

The  time  of  Guy&nfi*  appeamnee  in  jmfb 


Olntrih.  The  people  rebelled  against  tie* 
4#5J&k ’ •."•feivois  dilHtatlfy  Mvus  thr^^Mied- 
A Compromise  wag  uUimatkly  -rdO&y^tf  Hm 
■•feligioM-s  part  uf  the  eeretfiorfy 
iVoui  tile  wnnhir,  amt  Hu*.  iHiUjts  paraded 
Doiiai  ft*  fhdrol.  %ja  gi oat  Wa*.  the  love  of 
the  people  for  thoi?  t$ie 
be  yf-m  a rteetioiia  tel  y teTiiusd  tfv<mppb  v,  and 
tv  convivial  society  inf  the  pHiK-i  pnt  Ufhidnb 
suit*  met  und^r  (lie  name  of  'Enfant*  dc  tTfe- 
yon}.  la  1770  anot  her  Bishop  of  Arras  i utatv; 
tired  (urged  hr  the  proctor  of  the  w\h-±i- 
nafipdi  e$*rt|  tofrfctfp  the  ns  rod  wlvieb 
the  people  x^rre  Im&y  preparing.  They  wlf: 
biMsanm  fdrn>us } the  Hnxii  e^nneir  met " ttey 
deidOred  their  giants 

fur  4‘  hottest  recrr*ati<myf  mntl  did  nut  d^arei^a 
dtielesbist ica l in tdJemuetu  A jmper  war  com- 
mem^t  oft  both  sides  ^ the  magistrar^s  iti- 
gued  for  the  auUnimy  df  their  onst.un,  bar 
thv  bish<>p  p^vad^^Vjd  obfaiued  the  eop- 
flrmatimi  of  tju*  king  ui  Jnmy.  tTTj^to  his* 
umndafe  for  the  attpyiression  of  the  pagejihb 
ry.  In  1779  the  whole  burst  forth  again  in 


Tit*  $t&i  i*  u mitt m $C  some  fuU(wri& n iy  f,  lie 
hxn»t  hdWfXVi-r.ixexm  \n  pubfjc  life  since 
of  ifef  hiteentti  eentury  , thongb  he 
d«3?  nvi  seem  Ht  hAye  Htkrn  a w9b!f»tl  1^55* 
fettid  bin  vdiiblren  djd  hot  make  their  appear - 
tmm  till  twenty or  thirty  yeara  Ijvfer. 
He  hiis  -IbMtrt  it4igioti« 

pe/^eeuiioo,  llnpigh  the  only  elnet  r-fife  has 
iwefe  to  ihciyaae  his  p»>pulant3f.  Tho  Ghurch 
eeeniB  to  bay e Oaken  it  in  high  dmlgimit  that 
tberfe  giant  jVytes  Should  divide  with  fhr>BO 
of  this  ^ecleaiaHts  the  itjiphnwe  and  ftdttiVra- 
tioo  of  the  pt^ople.  fn  IbiKt  the  Arehld^h<»p 
of  Aitas.  tsoddeoly  jaaned  mhddvite,  forlnd- 
ding  their  public  display  iii  feligioua  ptd* 
as;  tfoyeHdymi.  Great  was  the  grief 
of  the  p^ple.  up  whbu  th^  giants.  $i. 

Mbiiiitd  and  the  devils  the  Wheel  of  fortune, 
and  their  other  popular  .shows,  were  dc'- 
nvof  ni-ed  ,a»  opfy^t  (o  ardase  the  anger  of 
God-  The  art*  hi »ishop  endeil  t»y  forbi diling, 
n infer  pain  of  exxoinTi)nnieati(>nw  Qny  of  the 
citizen h te  bear  iu  their  processions,,  wit  her 
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city,  in  i486,  “ very  much  di- 
verted  the  king/’  os  the  old 
chronicler  relates,  in  a scene 
with  David,  who  ultimately 
brought  hint  down  by  a stone 
from  bin  sling. 

At  Lille  the  tradition  more 
nearly  approaches  the  story  of 
David  and  Goliath.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief, 
the  cruel  giant  Pint) art  was 
fought  and  conquered  by  Ly- 
ileric,  the  first  Grand  Forester 
of  Flanders,  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  Cb&tean  du  Due,  which 
stood  where  the  good  city  of 
ids.  When  the  pageaut  pass- 
es 'through  the  streets  of  the  city  the  image 
of  Lydcric  precedes  that  of  the  giant,  who 
serves  as  a trophy  of  the  great  foresters  mil- 
itary prowess. 

Giants,  however,  no  matter  how  monstrous 
they  ■were  made,  could  not  satisfy  the  public 
appetite  for  the  grotesque.  Various  mon- 
strous devices  were  often  added,  of  which 
t he  most  famous  and  the  most  popular,  prob- 
ably because  the  most  horribly  grotesque, 
w*sis  the  dragon.  The  body  of  this  monster, 
whose  portrait  on  page  68?  is  taken  from  one 
which  was  carried  in  the  mayoralty  proces- 
sion of  Norwich  until  as  late  as  lKfcJ,  was 
composed  of  canvas  stretched  over  a frame- 
work of  wood.  The  outside  was  painted  of 
a sea-green  color,  with  gilt  scales,  picked  out 
with  red.  The  body  was  five  feet  in  length, 
and  was  sometime*  used  to  secrete  wiue  ab- 
stracted from  the  mayor's  cellars.  The  neck 
was  capable  of  elongation  (measuring  three 
feet  and  a half  wheii  extended),  was  support- 
ed by  springs  at  inched  to  the  body,  and  w as 
capable  of  being  turned  in  any  direction  at 
the  w ill  of  the  bearer.  From  betwecu  the 
ears  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  back 
was  surmounted  by  a sort  of  mane,  of  ( rim- 
son  color,  tied  in  fantastic  knots  around  the 
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new  splendor;  the  gigantic  family  were  re- 
paired, fully  rehahlted  in  the  most  fashion- 
able costume  of  that  era,  and  a fourth  child 
added  in  a go-cart, which  was  personated  by 
the  tallest  man  to  be  hired.  The  great  rev- 
olution again  consigned  them  for  some  years 
to  obscurity  and  partial  decay ; hut  in  1801 
they  were  once  more  brought  forth,  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  newly  dressed;  the 
giantess  being  in  the  first  fashion  of  that 
era,  with  a short  - w aist ed  gown,  a turban 
hat  and  feather, scarf,  and  reticule  in  baud* 
Around  them  danced  their  throe  children, 
they  themselves  moving  in  cadence  to  the 
voices  of  the  parties  inside  who  joined  in 
chorus,  to  the  favorite  air  of  Gayant,  the 
very  popular  song  of  the  Douaisiens.  Songs, 
poems,  and  dramas  recorded  the  event;  and 
they  peaceably  paraded  every  year  until 
1821,  when  they  were  reiiabited  us  exhibited 
in  our  cut  nn  page  681. 

If  the  Church  uud  the  giants  have  not  al- 
ways maintained  harmonious  relations,  it  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  tinie-s  the 
giants  added  to  tlieir  popularity  by  borrow- 
ing their  titles  from  sacred  literature.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  giant  of  Ath,  who  re- 
joices in  the  formidable  name  of  Goliath, 
and  is  of  immense  proportions ; be  is  armed 


Go  gle 
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If  the  gtant«  ftoniotimen  Tmrrowinl  from 
t,ii*>  i^Jiurtbi  the  .Cbnrfch  irifttf' . ;^iySwtiii4)(jy 
employed  the  giant*  to  olid  poind  urify  to 
their  religious  pa£p?ant.s.  Sfc  ChmUi[dre,rt 
a fttmom*  giant,  whom  the  legymU  nsiorre  n« 
waft  twelve  < white*  long*  WXiH  ^nirt’rtod  I >v & 
hermit  'in  Christianity,  and  by  fmu  imlirt’eA 
in  dfevbtor  himself  to  carrying  i rattlers  f-afn- 
iy  Oyer  a «tpP»!n.  One  ingfif, 


Dluk«io  x&i*  uiaxv  puibu«x 

u i mtu  re  a i t he  mi onii an s tail,  which  *v*  ten  cl- 
od \abovo  live  fhnt;  enriing  at  tha  fattfaw.^i:- 
ivpfl&iy  aa  estJiJIiiiciJ  in  the  fcot  (u}»  lfee 
t the  wip^  w^a  entail  npfertufv  for  air. 
ami  beneath  the  htn>y  %iift  hung  a sort  of  pfet* 
y\riK\t  io  eon real  tie  legs  of  t he  hearer,  'Xlu*\e 

feet  =^i  fli  larg*  claiyau  Tfw 

drn^(uv&  h*\ad  had  tf*  lower  jaw  f»un)ihhtrtt 
w ith  ablate  of  iron  resembling  n bor^eHho*?1; 


while  ftloDfiiit^  he  was  awo^mf  My  ib?> 
voice  of  n child*  who 

$Gt&8Qi  * The  gihni  titled * ‘ W 
shoulderas  mpl  entered  the  A?v?*t  ;.  htit  ih^ 
waters  rbjyi  higher  and  idghbevmd  fhc  rffdd 
Wttisfcd  heayiei;  oik' it/  foot  he 


j thou  Uaf»r  pat  me  hi  great  peri) ; thou  weigh- 
j Y«t  almost  tin  U I foul  borne  the  w hole*  world, 

! I could  hear  mvjgrMttei  hordeo.”  Anti  Ihfe 
child  nnywyred,  Christopher,; 
marvel  nor ! thou  hast,  home  more 
tJr  than  that.  for  jhon  hustborno  liini 

ijjj?  that  injatfn  i t <iti  thy  aland  tiers  r f 

am  the  Christ  *vhonn  thon  set  vest 
in  thy  work.”  Figures  *if  i\m 
^ '^ht  •were  eopfttttiplv  painted  on 

W"***  eh o teh  walls,  and  Mile  ethnos'  at 
the  oidriauiH' of  clthHS,  tV»r  it  wuR 
a popnlg-r  WlfoFi  nsn«*»todhy  ICras- 
ulna  Ui  his  /VmV Of  FolUji  fitat  t fie 
day  on  which  bis  iignre  was  seen 


lira  gnu  groUtriily  vlen  v ed 

,v  ■'  ':••• 


tuk  ssacmjiuuo:*. 


u vitilimt  or  Ih  death  without  eonfr-s-  / what  sailors  cull  '>  a bright the 

ftuttb  rouiil  h^t;;b#i.pi»iMt;;t.'y  *U#  H^eMpftsIrtiorc  V;vln‘  ;.UHoral  pious,  w.htfu  he  wiitfo  the  ti^inv  aoiitir 
wrUiiv ibUghm?  iX*b‘K^t  Vv^ouc^iJ ie  M&tun j eiiusly  *aiute  them,  fw*l  so  ^ t>i >t:^i a.  1 title 
• T ilii’s  pi;  ms.  tfhmi/wH'h- Hof  (Th  W-rhibi  jj-ii  ‘more  silver  in  retijiti  fur  this  jiolitetum,!;' 

the  of  The  gijxut  aalnt,  however*  lias  retire]  with 

lift* eUu^io i mim*  fcf  (be  pohlit  pKsyiW  gtaut  sinner*  into  obscurity.  Tim  $n£ 
rtestorts  bf  tii^  Chnrih;  The  tSgm**,'  vvlnck  of  tlttfgtaiit*  uro  obaeyveb  m>  ctum^  nr, 
j*4i»3  #r  ti-4  <ee t u/  height,  ami  ittfith/  of  if  iivr*  aad  there  they  lire  Hill! kept  Up-,  they 
b\rop*  *<£  w.o*wl  envelope.!  mi  & long  white  iF>  longer ivUtin  fcbcir  aid aigmlieiumo  and 
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England,  seeking  to  form  “ unions”  of  farm 
laborers,  and  to  combine  these  unions  into  a 
vast  national  organization.  His  journeys, 
even  in  this  limited  area,  have  been  such  as 
to  recall  the  labors  of  Catholic  missionaries 
in  earlier  times.  During  each  day  he  vis- 
its the  homes  of  the  laborers,  and  learns  their 
exact  condition ; he  takes  care  to  visit  all  who 
have  suffered  wrongs  by  eviction ; and  every 
evening  he  speaks  to  the  assembled  laborers 
with  a force  which  never  fails,  and  a perse- 
verance which  never  grows  vreary.  He  has 
been  the  means  of  organizing  England  into 
some  twenty-five  districts,  each  of  which  in- 
cludes many  different  uuions — all  together 
representing  a kind  of  United  States  of  La- 
bor. Already  in  these  regions  wages  have 
risen ; and  it  is  a saying  that  where  Arch  goes 
starvation  flies.  The  poor  women  cry  out  as 
he  passes,  “God  bless  you!  Our  children 
never  had  meat  until  you  came.”  But  Jo- 
seph Arch  is  not  the  man  to  be  contented  be- 
cause the  lord’s  fears  lead  him  to  gild  his 
serfs  chain ; he  has  a settled  purpose  and 
plan,  with  which  he  is  steadily  carrying  not 
the  farm  laborers  only,  but  the  sympathy  of 
the  disinterested  intelligence  of  the  country, 
though  that  plan  surely  contains  a revolu- 
tion of  the  land  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

I have  just  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  this  very  remarkable  man,  and 
it  was  not  a very  easy  one  to  secure.  I had 
already  driven  ten  miles  out  from  Stratford- 
on-Avon  to  the  village  of  Barford,  in  War- 
wick, where  his  cottage  stands,  only  to  learn 
that  it  was  a very  rare  thing  indeed  for  one 
to  find  him  there.  And  when  he  visits  any 
large  city,  the  need  of  distinguished  politi- 
cians and  land-owners — friends  or  foes — to 
consult  him  renders  him  as  busy  as  the  Pre- 
mier himself.  At  length,  however,  I have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  him 
personally  a full  statement  of  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  great  movement  he  rep- 
resents. I found  him,  so  far  as  personal  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  are  concerned,  a repre- 
sentative country  laborer.  He  is  a sturdy 
Saxon  man,  with  blonde  complexion  and 
light  blue  eyes,  a straight,  frank  look,  and 
strong  features.  His  face  is  weather-beaten, 
and  bears  traces  of  small-pox;  the  under- 
face is  squarish,  the  cheek-bones  prominent, 
the  forehead  high  and  broad.  But  he  is 
gifted  with  that  which  Saad  regarded  as  his 
greatest  earthly  treasure — a sweet  voice; 
and  this  voice  has  its  own  physiognomy  in  a 
most  innocent  and  winning  smile.  With  per- 
fect independence  and  simplicity  in  his  man- 
ner he  takes  his  seat  before  the  noble  lord  or 
the  humble  laborer,  and  with  equal  courtesy ; 
he  converses  with  the  utmost  frankness,  as 
one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal ; and  he  has 
the  highest  charm  of  a reformer — the  faculty 
of  completely  forgetting  himself  in  his  cause. 

In  the  pretty  village  of  Barford,  near 
Warwick,  where  he  now  owns  a pleasant 
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little  cottage  and  garden,  Joseph  Arch  was 
bom  about  forty-five  years  ago.  He  was 
bom  to  the  life  that  in  England  most  nearly 
recalls  the  inscription  over  the  Inferno — 

“ All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.”  It 
is  very  little,  comparatively,  when  an  En- 
glish artisan  rises  in  the  social  scale  and  at- 
tains education  and  wealth ; but  any  similar 
ascent  from  the  ranks  of  the  farm  laborers 
is  so  nearly  impossible  that  the  English  ag- 
ricultural laborer  finds  not  even  a myth, 
such  as  other  working  classes  have  in  Whit-  © 
tington,  to  tell  his  children  of  a farm  hand 
transformed.  In  this  valley  without  a ho- 
rizon Joseph  Arch  was  bom,  and  he  has  at 
least  been  able  to  show  his  comrades  that  if 
their  case  does  not  admit  of  culture,  wealth, 
or  social  advancement,  it  may  admit  that 
light  which  the  mansions  can  not  monopo- 
lize— the  light  which  comes  of  the  glow  of 
human  sympathy.  While  laboring  in  the 
field  Arch  taught  himself  to  read,  and  the 
companions  of  his  toil  ever  after  were  the 
Bible  and  the  newspaper.  He  was  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren at  the  time  when  he  first  felt  the  ter- 
rible pressure  of  want.  He  was  getting 
Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  he  struck.  From  that 
time  he  never  took  regular  employment,  but 
worked  by  the  job.  He  was  an  excellent 
hand,  especially  in  hedge -planting.  This 
caused  him  to  live  a somewhat  nomadic  life, 
which  enabled  him  also  to  see  the  many  va- 
rieties of  condition  among  those  suffering 
under  a common  oppression.  For  years  he 
wandered  about  doing  piece-work  from  farm 
to  farm,  and  from  county  to  county,  often 
finding  his  night’s  lodging  in  some  old  bam 
or  under  the  hedge-row.  His  supper  might 
be  a dry  crust,  but  he  had  his  bit  of  tallow 
candle  by  which  to  study  his  Bible  and  to 
read  his  newspaper.  Almost  insensibly  he 
began  preaching.  He  had  been  from  early 
life  connected  with  the  Primitive  Methodist 
connection  (which  then  differed  from  the  , 
Wesleyan  body  in  having  the  largest  power 
in  its  .government  in  the  hands  of  the  laity), 
and  he  was  ordained  as  a local  preacher. 
He  preached  with  great  acceptance  to  the 
poor,  among  whom  he  associated,  and  by  his 
high  conduct  and  his  abstinence  from  drink 
did  much  to  elevate  their  moral  as  well  as 
physical  condition  in  many  places. 

For  twenty  years,  as  he  told  me,  he  brood- 
ed over  the  heavy  wrongs  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  the  rural  districts.  He  made  tre- 
mendous efforts  to  raise  his  fine  children 
out  of  the  slough  of  county  serfdom,  and  has 
4b-day  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  eldest  son, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  a sergeant  in  the  army, 
with  a fair  prospect  of  promotion.  His  in- 
dustrious wife  and  an  intelligent  daughter 
do  much  to  assist  him  in  the  great  work  to 
which  his  life  is  now  devoted. 

Early  in  February,  1872,  two  farm  laborers 
came  from  Wellesbourne  to  Barford  to  see 
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him.  The  three  consulted  concerning  the 
sad  condition  of  their  class,  and  it  was  then 
and  there  that  the  idea  was  bom  of  an  agri- 
cultural laborers’  union,  similar  to  the  unions 
which  had  done  so  much  for  the  artisans 
in  cities.  It  may  seem  to  an  American  read- 
er strange  that  the  farm  laborers  should 
have  been  so  slow  in  coming  to  this  idea 
and  purpose.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  an  exceptional  class  of  labor- 
ers, in  position,  ignorance,  and  opportuni- 
• ties  very  much  resembling  those  who  were 
lately  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  artisans  of  cities  know  how  to 
read,  and  they  have  many  opportunities  for 
consultation.  The  rural  laborers  living  on 
great  estates  are  unable  to  get  any  educa- 
tion, can  rarely  read  or  write,  and  are  fast 
chained  to  their  heavy  task  by  the  wolf  that 
stands  ready  to  spring  on  any  who  attempt 
to  leave  it  for  an  instant. 

The  visit  of  the  two  laborers  was  followed 
by  Arch  at  once  going  to  Wellesbourae.  It 
was  only  a day  or  two  afterward,  but  he 
found  gathered  a meeting  of  a thousand 
farm  laborers.  The  great  chestnut-tree  in 
the  village,  under  which  he  stood  while  he 
addressed  this  crowd,  already,  in  many  eyes, 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  rank  of  sacred 
trees,  like  the  Charter  Oak,  or  the  Liberty 
Tree  in  Boston.  Under  it  was  bom  the 
movement  which  is  now  revolutionizing 
England,  and  is  fraught  with  social  and  po- 
litical consequences  which  never  appeared 
in  the  vision  of  those  who  began  it. 

This  poor  Methodist  preacher  and  farm  la- 
borer has  proved  himself  a bom  general. 
When  the  late  agricultural  strikes  occurred 
the  men  had  almost  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  sight  of  their  hungry  wives  and 
children  almost  maddened  them,  and  it  seem- 
ed inevitable  that  in  certain  places  there 
would  be  outbreaks  of  physical  violence. 
Nay,  there  is,  I fear,  good  reason  to  believe 
. that  the  great  land-owners  ardently  desired 
that  there  should  be  some  acts  of  violence. 
They*  knew  exactly  how  to  deal  with  that 
kind  of  proceeding.  But  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  what  actually  occurred.  Jo- 
seph Arch,  chosen  by  the  universal  suffrage 
of  the  sufferers  to  be  their  general,  posted, 
night  and  day,  to  every  village  where  the 
strikers  were  gathered,  and  curbed  them 
with  the  hand  of  a Wellington.  At  one 
meeting  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of 
“ Bum  down  their  big  houses !”  when,  with 
flashing  eye,  he  thundered,  “ fn  that  case, 
count  Joseph  Arch  against  you !”  Scores  of 
times  he  had  to  gather  up  this  wild  energ$ 
and  wrath,  and  inclose  it  like  a potent  steam 
in  the  engine  which  he  meant  to  build,  by 
whose  orderly  working  millions  were  to  be 
uplifted.  “ I have  lived  forty-five  years,”  he 
would  say,  “ without  breaking  the  law,  and 
I don’t  mean  to  begin  now.”  He  spoke  to 
the  people  with  a voice  and  manner  in  which 


calm  self-restraint  was  singularly  blended 
with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  He  showed, 
too,  that  he  was  a philosopher  by  the  art 
with  which,  having  called  the  lightning  to 
the  eye  of  the  crowd  before  him,  he  drew  it 
aside  from  spending  its  force  upon  this  or 
that  oppressive  nobleman  or  evicting  farmer. 
u Do  not  aim  at  them,”  he  would  say ; “ they, 
like  ourselves,  are  the  victims  of  a heredi- 
tary evil  system ; it  has  come  down  to  them 
and  us  from  past  centuries.  Their  deeds  only 
illustrate  the  bad  system  they  did  not  make. 
Strike  that.” 

“ How  shall  we  strike  that  T” 

u How  f Why,  form  a union.  Join  hand  to 
hand,  heart  to  heart,  penny  to  penny,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  command  your  own  future.” 

Often,  when  such  hot  words  had  come 
leaping  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker,  it 
would  be  like  a warm  day  rising  over  a 
frosty  field ; hearts  would  be  thawed,  eyes 
would  glisten,  and  most  likely  the  crowd 
would  break  out  in  chorus  with  one  of  those 
union  hymns  to  whose  music  the  laborers’ 
cause  goes  u marching  on.”  And  their  hymns 
are  sometimes  excellent.  Here  are  some  lines 
which  remind  one  of  the  pretty  theme  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  fable  where  the  pigeons, 
caught  in  the  fowler’s  net,  all  resolve  to  try 
their  wings  together  at  the  same  moment, 
and  sail  away  with  the  net  far  beyond  their 
enemy’s  reach : 

“Arouse,  arouse,  ye  sons  of  toil, 

In  one  united  band; 

Ye  tillers  of  the  soil, 

Together  firmly  stand ! 

United  all  in  heart  and  hand, 

No  longer  you’ll  be  ropes  of  sand. 

But  formed  in  one  strong  cable : 

Single  you’re  an  easy  prey. 

Be  not  misled  by  those  who  say, 

Your  hours  of  labor  and  your  pay 
Will  better  if  at  home  you  stay; 

But  one  and  all  determined  say, 

‘We’ll  join  the  Laborers’  Union  1* n 

Their  latest  rhyme  is  one  called  The  Joseph 
Arch  Song , which,  it  may  be  seen,  has  in  it 
the  ring  and  beat  of  the  anthem  to  which  the 
heroes  of  another  free -labor  battle  marched 
to  sa ve  another  “ Union 

“Under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  far-famed 
Wellesbourne  oak, 

Joseph  Arch,  the  laborers*  chief,  the  welcome 
scheme  first  spoke: 

More  rest,  more  wages,  and  more  food,  and  a bit 
of  land  to  rent; 

And  a union  strong  well  form  ere  long : the  news 
like  wild-fire  went, 

The  news  like  wild-fire  went, 

The  news  like  wild-fire  went: 

And  a union  strong  well  form  ere  long : the  news 
like  wild-fire  went 

“There  were  hundreds,  ere  that  night  was  o’er, 
determined  to  begin, 

Though  the  squires  oppose  it  all  they  can,  and 
some  persons  call  it  sin. 

Through  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  the 
tidings  quickly  flew; 

And  a Union  Band  now  firmly  stand,  and  sport 
their  favorite  blue, 

And  sport,  etc. 
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“ Through  Ox’ordahire  and  Glo’sterahire,  In  Essex, 
far  and  near, 

Our  champion’s  scattering  broad  the  seed— the 
people  gladly  hear; 

Through  every  county  In  the  land  our  generals  we 
will  march, 

For  the  Union  Band  is  a movement  grand,  led  on 
by  Joseph  Arch, 

Led  on,  etc. 

“ Some  farmers  fume,  and  break  the  law,  and  dare 
to  use  their  whips, 

And  corse  and  swear  at  us  poor  men,  thinking  to 
seal  our  lips; 

But  the  secret’s  out,  the  bird  is  loosed,  captive 
bound  down  no  more; 

The  Union  Band  which  Arch  has  planned  extends 
from  shore  to  shore, 

Extends,  etc. 

“ We  mean  to  go  on  peacefully,  but  will  not  be 
deterred: 

What  Arch  has  told  us,  we  know  well,  is  true  in 
every  word. 

Tis  said  that  he  will  eat  and  drink,  and  all  at  our 
expense; 

Well,  the  Union  Band  the  cost  will  stand,  and  freely 
give  their  pence. 

And  freely,  etc. 

“ So  here’s  success  to  Joseph  Arch,  that  truthful, 
fearless  man! 

May  he  carry  on  the  noble  work  at  Wellesbourne 
oak  began! 

He’s  honest,  manly,  in  the  Bight,  and  hard  he  hits 
the  nail — 

Has  the  cause  in  hand  of  the  Union  Band,  and  we 
know  he  will  prevail! 

And  we  know,  etc.” 

This  ballad  very  well  states  the  child-like 
faith  with  which  the  unionists  look  up  to 
their  leader.  He  is  so  dear  to  them  that  if 
he  be  by,  even  the  most  friendly  Parliament- 
ary orator  can  scarcely  get.  a full  hearing  for 
the  cries  of  “ Arch !"  “ Arch !"  And  while  he 
is  speaking  the  crowd  is  still  as  the  slumber- 
ing infant,  save  when  a sob  at  some  sad  nar- 
rative, or  a burst  of  laughter  at  some  droll 
story,  breaks  in  on  the  spell  of  his  homely 
eloquence. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  report  from 
Joseph  Arch's  own  lips  the  present  condition 
and  prospect  of  his  movement. 

u In  our  effort,"  said  Mr.  Arch,  u to  form  a 
union  we  meet  with  opposition  of  a kind  quite 
unknown  by  other  laborers.  Every  single 
nobleman  and  squire  is  against  us — bitterly, 
too.  Here  is  Archbishop  Manning  publicly 
speaking  for  us,  and  he  has  repeatedly  sent 
for  me  to  come  and  see  him  on  the  subject ; 
I am  going* to  see  him  to-day ; yet  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  and  others  of  the  Catholic  no- 
bility who  would  follow  him  on  every  other 
subject,  show  no  sign  of  following  him  on 
this.  You  see,  Sir,  the  nobility  have  never 
got  out  of  the  old  idea  of  a kind  of  owner- 
ship in  their  farm  hands  and  families.  On 
many  estates  it  is  their  custom  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  laborer's  family,  to  send  little 
presents  to  his  wife  or  baby.  The  poor  man's 
children  go  up  to  the  master's  house  to  get 
soup,  and  all  this  seems  in  my  lord's  eyes  to 
make  it  ungrateful  for  the  hand  to  try  and 
make  a hard-and-fast  contract  about  em- 


ployment. But  the  little  presents  and  the 
lady's  occasional  visits  to  the  sick  wife  do 
not  prevent  a man's  suffering  on  ten  or  even 
fifteen  shillings  a week.  What  the  farm 
hand  needs  is  justice  rather  than  charity. 
There  is  neither  charity  nor  justice  under 
thirty  shillings  a week. 

“ Now  it  is  said  this  is  a thing  to  be  settled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Maybe 
so ; but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not 
always  looked  at  in  a large  way.  If  the 
landlords  were  to  force  the  best  laborers  in 
England  to  emigrate,  they  and  the  public 
generally  would  pretty  soon  discover  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  covered  more 
ground  than  the  state  of  the  labor  market 
for  any  . one  moment.  However,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  show  just  how  the  labor 
market  stands  until  we  have  the  1 union.' 
Then  we  can  test  it.  Canon  Girdlestone  is 
doing  a good  work  in  trying  to  promote  the 
migration  of  labor  from  counties  where  there 
is  a glut  of  it  to  counties  where  wages  are 
very  high,  but  even  that  does  not  reach  to 
the  root  of  the  matter. 

“ The  fact  is,  Sir,  that  the  reason  why  the 
aristocracy  and  the. squires  oppose  us  so  bit- 
terly is  that  they  know  very  well  that  there 
is  a great  political  change  following  close 
upon  our  movement.  We  laborers  feel  that 
too.  Often  while  I am  speaking  to  them 
the  men  cry  out,  ‘ Tell  us  about  politics.'  I 
always  say,  * Wait  a while,  boys ; when  we've 
got  our  “ uniop''  we’ll  go  into  politics.'  Thus 
far  I don't  speak  much  of  politics,  except  to 
demand  the  franchise  for  county  working- 
men. But  after  labor  has  been  distributed 
through  the  kingdom  properly,  instead  of 
being  piled  up  in  one  county  and  thinned 
out  in  another,  we  shall  very  surely  come  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  labor  is 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  mark  by  bad  laws." 

In  reply  to  my  question  what  laws  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  the  laborer,  Mr.  Arch  an- 
swered, “ All  the  laws  which  discourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  land. 

“I  am  firmly  convinced,"  he  continued, 
“ that  if  all  the  cultivable  land  of  the  coun- 
try were  left  to  those  natural  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  so  often  preached  to  us  labor- 
ers, there  would  be  abundant  employment  for 
every  able  working-man.  But,  first,  there  is 
the  law  of  entail.  The  man  who  holds  an 
entailed  estate  has  to  act  under  trustees,  and 
he  must  work  his  estate  only  in  part  for  his 
own  benefit.  His  motto  is  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  and,  unfortunately, 
that  does  not  mean,  in  this  country,  to  drain 
it  well,  or  to  put  it  into  the  best  permanent 
condition,  and  keep  it  so.  It  more  often 
means  to  work  it  superficially.  Generally, 
too,  the  trustees  will  prevent  the  owner  of 
an  entailed  estate  from  clearing  it  for  tillage. 
They  will  not  permit  him  to  cut  down  trees, 
so  as  to  turn  a wood  into  a com  field.  And 
to  all  this  it  must  be  added  that  such  own- 
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era  rarely  enter  npon  agriculture  with  a se- 
rious interest  and  purpose.  Next  to  the  laws 
of  entail  come  the  game-laws,  which  lock  up 
for  sport  vast  quantities  of  land  needed  for 
the  employment  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for 
their  food.  This  involves  the  very  large 
question  of  whether  men  have  the  moral 
right  to  own  the  soil  in  such  a way  as  to 
devote  it  exclusively  to  their  own  purposes. 
But  it  will  he  some  time  before  we  get  to 
that  bottom  question.  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  now  that  if  we  have  a firmly  estab- 
lished Agricultural  Laborers’  Union  we  shall 
be  able  to  lay  down  a basis  for  justice.  Even 
under  the  present  laws  we  have  not  that ; 
nor  can  we  secure  it  unless  the  workman  has 
the  power  to  test  the  labor  market  without 
having  his  family  starve  before  it  is  decided. 

“ The  union  is  by  no  means  secured  yet. 
We  have  formed  many  unions,  but  each  has 
its  troubles.  Read  that.”  Mr.  Arch  here 
gave  me  to  read  a letter  which  he  had  just 
received,  giving  an  account  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  two  men,  whose  names 
were  given,  had  been  reduced  by  being  eject- 
ed from  employment  and  from  their  abodes 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  had  joined  one  of  the 
unions  established  in  his  (the  duke’s)  neigh- 
borhood. “That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
are  being  fought.  A few  days  without  work 
is  rack  and  thumb-screw  to  these  men.  It 
is  very  hard  for  us  to  see  our  efforts  in  some 
places  producing  for  the  mome,nt  such  heavy 
troubles  on  the  bravest  men  and  women. 
When  I first  go  to  a neighborhood,  or  when 
any  of  our  generals  go  there,  to  address  the 
people  and  persuade  them  to  join  the  union, 
the  squires  often  try  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  our  sails  by  raising  wages,  repairing  ten- 
ements, and  making  things  more  comforta- 
ble. But  when  the  union  is  formed,  never- 
theless, and  their  men  join  it,  many  of  them 
eject  them  in  the  most  unmerciful  way.” 

In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  what  the 
particular  point  at  which  he  was  now  aim- 
ing was,  Mr.  Arch  stated  it  as  follows : “ We 
mean  to  do  our  best  to  secure  from  Parlia- 
ment a royal  commission  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  this  country, 
and  the  state  of  wages  in  every  part  of  it. 
We  wish  to  get  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
to  convene  a meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
or  Cannon  Street  Hotel  when  Parliament 
assembles,  and  to  have  among  its  speakers 
men  of  all  parties.  And  their  object  will  be 
to  urge  on  Parliament  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  which  will  reveal  by  authority 
the  condition  of  things.  I believe  that  will 
secure  our  work.  The  people  of  England 
are  ignorant  of  the  state  of  things.  They 
can  and  will  generally  right  a wrong  where 
they  know  all  about  it.  They  now  hear  the 
cries  only  of  a class  — the  laborers  them- 
selves ; but  let  them  get  hold  of  a Blue-book, 


and  they  will  have  no  longer  any  question 
concerning  the  justice  of  our  cause.” 

I asked  Mr.  Arch  concerning  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
er, and  his  reply  was  far  from  encouraging. 
Life  was  worth  so  little  to  them,  its  prospect 
for  themselves  and  their  children  held  out 
so  little  hope,  that  they  were  too  apt  to 
plunge  into  any  vice  which  promised  a mo- 
mentary gratification  or  oblivion.  “ As  for 
religion,”  he  said,  “ many  of  them  hate  the 
sight  of  church  or  chapel.  During  all  their 
lives  they  have  seen  in  both  the  allies  of 
their  oppressors.  Even  the  Methodist  chap- 
els in  the  country,  I am  sorry  to  say — being 
a Methodist  myself — depend  for  support  on 
the  squire’s  annual  subscription  far  more 
than  on  the  few  pence  the  laborers  can  give ; 
and  though  the  Methodists  work  among  the 
families  of  the  poor  more  than  any  other  de- 
nomination, I do  not  know  a single  regular 
Methodist  preacher  in  England  who  is  aid- 
ing us  in  this  great  crisis.  The  result  is 
that  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England 
are  without  any  religion.  They  frequent 
the  gin-Bhop  on  Sunday,  and  never  go  to 
chapel  or  church,  except  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods where  going  to  church  is  made  a part 
of  their  engagement  with  the  employer. 
Many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  them  are 
active  infidels.” 

The  cause  of  the  agricultural  laborer  has 
gradually  taken  a deep  hold  upon  the  people 
of  London.  There  has  long  been  a conven- 
tional feeling  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  been, 
any  time  these  twenty  years,  common  to 
hear  gentlemen  speak  of  the  farm  hands’ 
condition  as  a “ blot  on  the  ’scutcheon”  of 
England.  The  unequal  struggle  between 
the  squires  and  the  laborers  finally  aroused 
sufficient  interest  in  the  great  metropolis  for 
a number  of  gentlemen  to  get  together,  and 
call  a meeting  on  the  subject  at  Exeter  HalL 
It  was  announced  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would 
preside,  and  a large  crowd  assembled.  When, 
however,  the  Lord  Mayor  came  to  the  door, 
and  found  that  the  republican  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  upon  the  list  of  speakers,  and 
when  he  beheld  the  formidable  radical 
Charles  Bradlaugh  on  the  platform — heavily 
loaded,  no  doubt,  with  a political  fulmina- 
tion — his  honor  withdrew,  and  left  the  chair 
to  be  taken  by  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  it  was  generally  thought, 
was  rather  naive  to  imagine  that  politics 
could  be  kept  out  of  such  a matter  at  a pub- 
lic meeting  in  London.  But  the  platform 
did  present  a rather  ominous  appearance — 
Bradlaugh,  the  champion  atheist,  seated  be- 
side Archbishop  Manning,  the  hero  of  pa- 
pal infallibility.  Thomas  Hughes  and  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  George  Potter  and  Sir 
C.  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Mundclla,  M.P.,  indicated, 
however,  that  the  element  of  political  liber- 
alism, not  to  say  radicalism,  was  very  strong- 
ly represented ; and  the  crowd  beneath  very 
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soon  showed  that  the  Tory  mixture  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  But  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  impression 
which  was  made  by  Joseph  Arch.  He  and 
a laborer  from  Somersetshire  were  the  only 
uneducated  speakers.  No  one  who  looked 
upon  the  plain,  middle-sized  man,  with  his 
weather-beaten  look,  could  have  formed  any 
high  anticipation  as  to  the  effect  he  would 
produce.  Yet  his  was  the  speech  of  the 
evening.  Hardly  had  he  spoken  one  minute 
before  the  meeting  was  filled  with  wild  ex- 
citement. Every  sentence  was  as  a blow 
driving  a nail  to  the  head.  Yet  he  spoke 
with  quiet,  solid  deliberation.  “ Gentle- 
men,” he  said,  at  one  point,  with  the  air  of 
a man  making  a serious,  however  surprising, 
statement — “ gentlemen,  the  laborers  desire 
to  be  treated  like  men,  not  to  be  housed  like 
pigs,  and  left  to  the  tyranny  of  a farmer  or 
a squire  ; and  if  they  can  not  be  treated  like 
men  in  England,  I appeal  to  the  country  to 
send  them  to  America.  This  country  paid 
twenty  millions  to  liberate  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies.  What  has  it  done  for  its 
slaves  at  hornet”  These  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  such  wild,  ringing  cheers  as  only 
they  could  remember  in  Exeter  Hall  who  at- 
tended the  mass-meetings  of  sympathy  for 
the  Union  cause  in  America.  (How  every 
great  cause  calls  up  the  same  elements,  shows 
the  same  physiognomy,  and  utters  the  same 
voice!)  “But  I must  say  a word  for  the 
farmers,”  proceeded  the  orator,  growing  no- 
wise heated  with  the  enthusiasm  around 
him.  “ The  farmers  are  an  oppressed  class 
also.  They  are  yearly  tenants,  and  when 
the  value  of  the  farm  is  improved,  the  rent 
is  reassessed,  and  the  farmer  who  refuses  to 
raise  a laborers  wages  one  shilling,  most 
likely  pays  five  shillings  an  acre  increase  of 
rent.  If  the  squires  and  fanners  would  meet 
the  laborers,  they  would  gladly  discuss  mat- 
ters with  them  ; but  if  the  squires  continue 
to  screw  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  to 
screw  the  laborers,  why,  I simply  inform 
them  both  that  we  have  resolved  not  to  stand 
it  any  longer.  If  landlords  and  tenant- 
farmers  mean  to  persecute  union  laborers, 
they  will  leave  the  country,  and  let  that 
which  Lord  Derby  has  suggested  come  about 
— the  time  when  two  farmers  shall  be  com- 
peting for  one  man.  We  will  be  white  slaves 
no  longer;  and  if,  as  I have  heard,  our  own 
colonies  are  to  be  shut  against  us,  the  United 
States  will  be  open.  At  the  present  price  of 
provisions,  what  are  eleven,  twelve,  or  thir- 
teen shillings  a week  to  keep  a man,  his 
wife,  and  three  or  four  children  t And  what 
prospect  has  a laborer  but  to  pray  every  day, 

4 From  the  work-house,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us!’” 

Mr.  Mitchell,  the  other  laboring  man  who 
spoke,  told  a doleful  story  of  how  often  he 
had  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  when,  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  followed  the 


plow,  working  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
ten  at  night  without  having  twopenny-worth 
of  food  in  him,  and  a little  sour  cider,  which 
was  called  “ perquisites.”  It  was  the  third 
runnings.  The  wages  were  seven  shillings  a 
week.  “The  living  was  tea-kettle  broth  for 
breakfast.  Two  or  three  little  pieces  of 
bread  were  put  in  the  breakfast  pot,  which 
held  three  quarts,  and  then  the  bread  was 
soaked  with  hot  water.  For  dinner  they  got 
a few  potatoes  and  a square  inch  of  bacon 
fried  in  the  pan  for  a family  of  seven,  the  fat 
going  on  the  potatoes,  and  the  meat  being  the 
father’s  dinner.  For  tea  they  soaked  burned 
bread,  and  put  a little  treacle  on  it,  that  be- 
ing carried  to  the  husband  in  the  field  by  the 
woman.  For  supper  they  got  little  pieces  of 
bread  and  skim-milk  cheese.  As  for  dwell- 
ings, I have  known  thirteen  huddling  to- 
gether in  one  room  on  what  they  called  a 
‘ shakedown/  like  hounds  in  a kennel.  Last 
week  I 6poke  to  an  old  man  at  Yeovil,  whose 
master  told  him  he  could  not  give  him  more 
than  five  shillings  a week,  and  who  said  he 
was  then  literally  starving.  I will  do  my 
best  to  elevate  my  countrymen,  and  run  the 
risk  of  the  horse-pond.” 

This  Parthian  arrow  which  Mitchell  let 
fly  referred  to  the  speech  which  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  recently  made,  in 
which  he  advised  the  farmers  to  “ duck  in 
the  horse-pond”  any  agitator  that  came  into 
their  neighborhood  to  make  their  laborers 
dissatisfied.  It  is  now  called  “ the  bishop’s 
baptism.”  * 

It  is  a consoling  fact  that  the  statements 
of  Mitchell  have  caused  a furious  excitement 
among  squires  and  farmers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  causing  them  to  besiege  the 
press  with  denials  of  their  truth.  These 
denials  showed  plainly  that  such  scandals 
were  unknown,  in  some  counties  at  least, 
and  especially  it  appeared  that  in  the  North 
labor  is  better  compensated,  though  still  the 
families  suffer  much,  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able regions.  But  at  the  very  time  that  these 
country  gentlemen  were  thus  furiously  de- 
nouncing Mitchell’s  statement,  an  investiga- 
tion was  going  on  in  Somersetshire  which 
presents  a gloomier  picture  even  than  that 
which  the  farm  hand  drew  at  Exeter  Hall. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  held  in  that  county 
Charles  Wright,  described  as  an  elderly  man, 
was  examined  and  cross-examined,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Question.  “ Have  yon  been  a farm  laborer 
all  your  life  ?”  Answer . “ Yes.” 

Q.  “ Do  you  remember  when  the  standing 
wages  for  the  best  men  were  seven  shillings 
a week  f”  A . “ Yes.”  (A  voice : “ I do ; six 
shillings.”) 

Q . “ The  laborer  twenty  years  of  age  had 
only  seven  shillings  ?”  A . “ Yes.” 

Q.  “Did  yon  ever  have  parish  relief?” 
A.  “ When  my  wife  died  I had  a little.  She 
left  me  with  seven  children.” 
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Q . 44  Your  wages  some  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago  were  raised  to  eight  shillings  a week  f” 
A . 44  Yes ; and  last  summer  they  were  ten 
shillings.” 

Q.  44  After  harvest  did  your  master  say  to 
you,  4 There’s  five  shillings  a week  for  you 
if  you  continue  to  live  with  me ; if  not,  go 
home  V Is  that  true  f”  A.  44  Yes,  it  is.” 

Q.  44  How  much  house  rent  did  you  have 
to  pay  out  of  that  f”  A.  44  One  shilling  and 
sevenpence  half-penny  a week.” 

Q . 44  On  wet  days  were  your  wages  paid  T” 
A . 44  No ; I lost  the  time.” 

Q.  44  When  you  were  at  harvest  till  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock  did  you  get  any  thing  extra  ?” 
A.  “No.”  (A  voice:  “A  quart  of  sour  ci- 
der !”) 

Here  the  chairman  asked  if  any  one  wish- 
ed to  put  any  further  questions.  A gentle- 
man called  out  that  his  father  had  once 
worked  for  nine  shillings  a week,  and  was 
now  worth  £2000.  Abraham  Burt  was  next 
examined.  His  experience  repeated  that  of 
the  above  as  to  wages.  He  was  then  asked 
how  many  children  he  had. 

A, . 44  Six.” 

Q.  44  How  many  bedrooms  have  you  T”  A. 
44  One.” 

Q.  “How  many  bedsteads f”  A . “Two.” 

Q.  44  Do  yon  all  sleep  in  one  room  f”  A. 
44  Yes.” 

Henry  Montague,  carter,  testified  to  re- 
ceiving twelve  shillings  a week,  working 
from  5 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  usually ; but  in  harvest 
till  10  or  11  p.m.,  and  half  a day  Sunday, 
without  extrfi  pay.  Walter  Montague,  shep- 
herd, received  ten  shillings  per  week;  for 
joining  the  union  he  was  dismissed  from  em- 
ployment ; no  other  farmer  would  employ 
him,  and  he  was  at  that  moment  on  the 
brink  of  starvation. 

These  facts  might  have  slept  in  the  little 
local  paper  of  Yeovil,  had  not  the  furious 
squires  elicited  them,  and  brought  them  to 
the  columns  of  the  Times.  They  reveal  a 
state  of  things  which  most  assuredly  will 
not  be  permitted  to  continue.  When  Hal- 
lam  showed  that  the  laboring  classes  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labor  in  England  were 
better  provided  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  or  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  than  now,  the  country  was  scandal- 
ized, but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
a temporary  phase  of  the  national  condition ; 
but  since  then  the  progress  has  been  steadi- 
ly from  bad  to  worse,  and  it  never  was  worse 
than  now.  There  is  a strong  determination 
to  do  something,  but  a great  difference  as  to 
what  is  to  be  done.  Canon  Girdlestone  de- 
mands moral  effort.  Some  of  the  political 
economists,  reluctant  to  give  up  the  idea 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the 
universal  panacea,  declare  that  the  laborer 
only  needs  education,  and  to  cease  bringing 
so  many  children  into  the  world.  But  at 
the  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  Charles 


Bradlaugh,  the  most  hated  man  in  England 
by  all  religious  or  political  conservatives, 
rose,  and,  though  met  by  a storm  of  confu- 
sion, which  prevented  him  from  speaking, 
managed  to  offer,  as  an  addendum  to  a reso- 
lution, the  following : 44  And  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  laborers  until  there 
is  a vital  change  in  the  land  laws,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  people  their  rightful  part  in 
the  land.”  Having  sat  down  quietly,  Mr. 
Morley,  the  chairman,  awaited  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  angry  noises  with  which,  the 
44  Iconoclast,”  as  he  is  popularly  termed,  had 
been  assailed.  The  chairman  then  put  the 
Bradlaugh  amendment  to  the  meeting,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  made  the 
confusion,  it  was — overwhelmingly  carried ! 
The  fact  was,  the  noisy  ones  were  those  who 
had  come  with  the  hope  that  the  meeting 
would  end  with  sentimentality,  and  perhaps 
a charitable  collection  for  the  44  poor  labor- 
er.” But  the  majority  had  a deeper  pur- 
pose; and  whatever  it  may  have  thought 
of  Bradlaugh,  it  was  not  prepared  to  vote 
against  his  resolution.  On  the  following 
day  the  London  Times  said  that  Bradlaugh 
was  the  one  person  in  the  meeting  who  had 
touched  upon  the  real  issue. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  no  longer  doubted  that 
these  humble  unionists  have  brought  us  to 
the  door  of  a revolution.  There  were  750,000 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  last  census.  It  is  estimated  that  to 
give  to  all  the  able-bodied  farm  laborers  an 
increase  of  five  shillings  per  week  would 
amount  to  littlewer  five  millions  of  pounds. 
We  are  now  paying  the  farmers,  under  whom 
and  under  whose  lords  these  people  are  starv- 
ing, eighty  millions  for  meat  which  was 
bought  for  forty  millions  a few  years  ago. 
Yet  no  penny  of  this  mighty  increase  in  the 
value  of  butcher’s -meat  ever  reaches  the 
farm  hand.  The  progress  of  animal  culture 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  something 
enormous.  The  great  cattle -shows  have 
displayed  shapely  and  superb  bovine  forms 
never  known  hitherto.  At  the  agricultural 
hall  I stood  before  a noble  steer  eighteen 
hands  high,  weighing  twenty-seven  hundred- 
weight— a magnificent  form  cut  in  shining 
ebony.  Beside  the  animal  stood  a farm  labor- 
er who  may  have  built  up  that  creature,  and 
whose  eyes  were  Bunken,  and  liis  face  hag- 
gard with  hunger.  Arch  clearly  made  a mis- 
take when  he  spoke  of  men  treated  like  pigs. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  how  costly  our 
food  is.  We  taste  a soup$on  of  human  hearts’ 
blood  in  it  already.  And  the  taste  will  in- 
crease— just  as  it  did  in  our  sugar  in  the  old 
antislavery  days — until  we  can  see  the  hu- 
man stock  on  the  farms  cultivated  at  least 
as  well  as  live  stock,  and  the  hands  treated 
at  least  like  the  happy  ruminants.  This 
can  be  secured  but  in  one  way.  It  must  be 
affirmed  that  men  can  not  own  and  hold  land 
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in  the  same  sense  as  they  own  their  hoots. 
The  land  has  some  relation  to  the  universal 
providence  that  sends  the  rain  and  sunshine 
upon  all.  Even  in  the  fee-simple  by  which 
man  holds  land  there  is  a trace  of  the  foi , or 
trust,  by  which  he  reoeived  it  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  as  well  as  himself.  * If  a rail- 
way need  his  land,  the  owner  must  surrender 
it ; but  is  nothing  to  be  conceded  to  the  de- 
mand of  starving  human  beings  f 


TOLD  IN  THE  DRAWING-BOO  A ' 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  WOMAN ’s  VENGEANCE. ” 

u TTTHEN  the  ladies  leave  us  and  go  to  the 

YY  drawing-room,  what  is  it  they  talk 
about  ?”  is  a question  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  has  been  asked  of  me  by  gentlemen 
pretty  often.  I need  not  s^y  in  vain.  There 
was  once  a woman  who  shut  herself  up  in  a 
cupboard  to  attend  a Freemasons’  meeting, 
but  never  yet  has  a man  ventured  to  dis- 
cover what  takes  place  up  stairs  after  the 
lady  of  the  house  has  bowed  to  the  first  fe- 
male guest,  and  the  last  petticoat  has  brushed 
through  the  dining-room  doorway.  The  se- 
cret has  been  religiously  kept  for  four  thou- 
sand years  and  more  (muck  more,  the  geolo- 
gists say,  I believe),  and  yet  it  is  said  that  a 
woman  can  not  keep  such  a thing.  Hobble- 
dehoys— neither  men  nor  boys — have  been 
dismissed  from  the  dessert-table,  and  come 
up  to  us,  it  is  true,  while  we  have  been  at 
our  mysteries,  but  I flatter  myself  they  have 
not  learned  much  of  them.  We  have  met 
them,  as  a flock  of  sheep  opposes  itself  to  an 
intruding  puppy-dog,  with  grave  faces  and 
silence,  and  the  spy  has  had  nothing  to  re- 
port to  his  employers.  They  have  invented 
stories  about  us,  of  course.  I remember  one 
of  how  a very  strong-minded  lady  once  en- 
tertained us  with  such  very  strong-minded 
anecdotes  that  the  hostess  rose  (like  a man) 
and  said,  “ I really  think  we  had  better  join 
the  gentlemen .”  But  that  is  evidently  a gen- 
tleman’s story.  No  woman  has  yet  proved 
so  false  to  her  sex  that  when  she  has  mar- 
ried, and  “ become  one  with  her  husband” 
(as  he  thinks,  poor  creature!),  she  has  dis- 
closed to  him  the  history  of  that  half  hour 
when  the  males  are  sipping  their  wine  to- 
gether, and  talking,  let  us  in  charity  sup- 
pose, of  the  vintages,  and  we  are  above 
stairs  holding  solemn  conclave  among  our- 
selves. Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, I need  not  point  out  to  you  how  unique 
and  interesting  such  a revelation  must  needs 
prove  if  it  were  made,  and  how  munificent, 
Mr.  Publisher,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  her 
who  made  it. 

To  be  branded  as  a traitress  throughout 
all  time  is  a punishment  which  few  would 
voluntarily  incur,  even  for  many  dollars; 
and,  for  my  part,  neither  my  poverty  nor  my 
will  would  consent  to  the  act  which  I have 
in  contemplation,  had  not  my  sex  — the  | 


“ gentler  sex,”  as  some  still  call  it — in  their 
short-sighted  arrogance  and  insolent  folly, 
outlawed  me  already.  You  shake  your  head, 
Mr.  Editor ; you  rub  your  nose ; you  are  think- 
ing to  yourself  (I  feel,  even  across  the  wide 
Atlantic)  that  this  is  a sort  of  contributor 
you  had  not  bargained  for ; you  are  about  to 
decline  this  ineligible  “ young  person”  with 
thanks,  as  being  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  Pause,  my  dear  Sir,  pause,  for  you  are 
on  the  verge  of  a most  frightful  error.  I 
have  done  nothing  of  which  I need  be 
ashamed — nothing  which  in  your  free  and 
noble  country  would  not  be  to  my  credit 
rather  than  otherwise ; but,  alas ! in  En- 
gland it  is  very  different.  I am  driven  from 
the  society  of  my  own  sex  because  I have 
become  what  they  persist  in  calling  a Medical 
Man ! With  the  general  question  of  Wom- 
an’s Rights  in  this  country  I am  not  about 
to  trouble  you,  and  far  less  with  my  own 
private  wrongs;  but  since  I am,  forsooth, 
“ unsexed”  through  having  learned  the  art 
of  healing,  and  “ a disgrace  to  womankind” 
for  having  earned  my  diploma,  I accept  the 
position  in  which  the  cruelty  of  my  sisters 
has  placed  me.  I make  no  bones  (to  use  an 
expression  borrowed  from  my  new  profes- 
sion) about  revealing  the  secrets  of  a society 
from  which  I have  been  so  unhandsomely 
expelled. 

I can  easily  imagine  the  terror  which  in 
some  female  breasts  these  words  will  in- 
spire; and,  indeed,  if  I were  capable  of 
being  actuated  by  feelings  of  revenge,  some 
might  well  tremble.  But  my  nature,  if  (as 
it  is  sneeringly  entitled)  masculine,  is  mild. 
It  is  merely  my  intention  to  rescue  from  the 
oblivion  which  would  without  doubt  have 
otherwise  overtaken  them  certain  notewor- 
thy and  characteristic  “ after-dinner  sto- 
ries,” told  not  as  usual  in  an  atmosphere  of 
wine  and  walnuts  (and  perhaps  even  ci- 
gars), but  of  cedar  and  satin-wood,  and  all 
that  is  fanciful  and  feminine  in  the  ladies’ 
chamber — the  withdra wing-room.  It  seems 
only  reasonable,  while  I am  compelled  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  the  pa- 
tients that  perhaps  may  never  come,  to  pass 
that  time  of  enforced  idleness  (for  which, 
too,  I am  in  some  sort  indebted  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  my  sex)  in  recalling  some  reminis- 
cences of  them . They  often  complain  that 
they  have  nothing  to  talk  about — though, 
for  my  part,  I have  not  observed  that  that 
circumstance  ever  reduced  them  to  silence — 
and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  grateful  to 
me  for  providing  them  with  a topic.  They 
must  by  this  time  have  worn  threadbare  the 
subject  of  my  so-called  apostasy:  let  them 
now  speak  of  my  perfidy  and  treason. 
Don’t  imagine  that  I am  angry,  Mr.  Editor : 
the  study  of  medical  science  has,  I am 
thankful  to  say,  so  balanced  my  mind  that 
irritation  is  no  longer  possible  with  me. 
Vanity,  prejudice,  malice  — all  the  “little- 
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nesses,"  in  fact,  so  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male, are  totally  eradicated  from  my  sys- 
tem. With  the  exception  that  I sometimes 
cross  my  prescriptions,  and  am  still  rather 
too  prone  to  use  italics,  I have  none  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  woman  left.  It  is  not 
because  I am  of  the  weaker  sex  that  I con- 
fess to  a slight  flutter  of  the  heart  as  I pre- 
pare, for  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  to  lift  the  curtain  which  has  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  and  ears  of  man  the  aft- 
er-dinner proceedings  of  his  helpmate.  A 
hundred  generations  of  passfo  females  seem 
to  be  looking  down  upon  me  from  the  past 
in  indignation  or  remonstrance.  Eve — no, 
our  first  mother  had  no  drawing-room : she 
kept  her  husband  company,  after  their  frugal 
repast  was  finished,  over  his  pipe ; but  all 
the  women,  except  her : Semiramis  (I  believe 
this  tea#  a woman ; but  if  I am  wrong,  Mr. 
Editor,  please  to  expunge  it : my  historical 
education  was  no  better  than  that  of  most 
of  my  sex,  and  the  Materia  Mcdica  affords 
me  no  information) — I see  Semiramis  with 
flaming  eyes,  and  Cleopatra  looking  like  a 
termagant,  though  it  is  my  belief  that  both 
of  them  would  much  rather  have  had  coffee 
below  stairs  with  the  gentlemen  than  have 
sought  the  drawing-room  at  all.  I see  Han- 
nah More  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  raising  their 
mittened  hands  in  horror  at  the  deed  I am 
about  to  do.  I don't  care ; they  have  driven 
me  to  it  with  their  sneers  and  ridicule. 
Why  shouldn't  I be  a doctor,  and  help  poor 
delicate  women  and  little  children,  whom  I 
understand,  and  who  need  never  feel  ashamed 
or  afraid  of  my  ministering  presence  f It  is 
abominable  of  them,  and  shows  a miserable, 
petty  spirit,  for  which,  if  I had  not  acquired 
a perfectly  balanced  mind,  I should  feel  an 
unspeakable  contempt.  But  I will  not  be 
betrayed  into  a single  uncharitable  expres- 
sion. Centuries  hence,  when  they  are  all 
forgotten,  my  name  will  be  associated  with 
those  who  first  burst  the  trammels  of  con- 
vention, and  became  benefactresses  of  their 
species;  and  that  reflection  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  me.  Still  my  position  is  a try- 
ing one.  I see  Queen  Elizabeth  (although 
she  would  have  liked  to  stop*  down  stairs 
too)  in  her  starched  ruff,  and  with  her  fa- 
ther's furious  expression  in  her  voice  and 
with  some  very  strong  words  of  her  own  in 
her  mouth,  ordering  me  to  instant  execution, 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey  expostulating  with  me 
from  the  skies  in  her  well-meaning  classical 
way.  But  I don't  care ; they  shouldn't  have 
driven  me  to  it. 

BORN  TO  GREATNESS. 

There ! the  die  is  cast.  That  is  the  title 
of  the  first  tale  of  the  drawing-room  I mean 
to  tell.  It  arose  from  a conversation  about 
servants,  a subject  which  is  very  popular 
there.  Yes,  indeed,  if  you  men  imagine  that 
religion  and  politics  are  discoursed  of  on  the 


first  floor  during  your  absence,  you  are  ex- 
cessively mistaken.  Nor  is  one  word  of 
medical  science,  properly  so  called,  ever  ut- 
tered there.  Women  talk  of  their  children’s 
ailments.  But  I am  digressing.  With  eld- 
erly ladies  servants  is-  the  topic.  They  sail 
into  the  drawing-room — the  old  ones — and 
at  once  make  for  the  ottoman,  which  affords 
ample  room  for  their  magnificent  propor- 
tions and  skirts,  and  at  once  begin  to  com- 
pare notes  together  about  .their  domestics ; 
whMe  the  young  ones  (about  whom  I may 
have  to  speak  at  another  time)  make  little 
coteries  of  their  own,  consisting  generally 
but  of  two  each,  their  object  being  to  inter- 
change “confidences,"  some  genuine,  most 
of  them  fictitious.  One  or  two — there  has 
always  been,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
at  least  one  of  this  class — one  or  two  ap- 
proach the  table  to  examine  the  books,  or 
any  scientific  instruments,  such  as  the  mi- 
croscope, which  may  happen  to  lie  there ; 
but  these  intelligent  personages  are  unpop- 
ular. “We  are  afraid  we  are  not  clever 
enough  for  you,"  is  the  remark  with  which 
they  are  greeted  by  their  young  friends, 
should  they  be  so  unwise  as  to  make  ad- 
vances to  them.  But  I am  again  digressing. 
I know  my  own  faults,  you  see : crossing  my 
prescriptions;  italics;  digression.  Where 
was  1 1 For  each  of  the  confidential  couples, 
the  lady  of  the  house  has  a good-natured 
word,  and  a piece  of  good  advice  for  ther 
student : “Wearing  out  your  brain,  as  usual, 
my  dear  Miss  Bluestocking.  Why  don't  you 
let  it  rest  T"  And  then  she  gravitates  toward 
the  ottoman,  where  the  Great  Topic  is  al- 
ready being  discussed. 

“ I am  sure  I don't  know  what  we  shall  do 
for  servants  next,"  says  Number  One,  “they 
are  all  getting  so  high  and  mighty.” 

“ This  notion  of  educating  every  body  is 
destruction,"  says  Number  Two.  “ It  makes 
them  all  dissatisfied  with  their  places." 

“With  that  position  in  life,”  says  the 
rector's  wife,  with  an  air  of  the  pulpit,  “ in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them." 

“Just  so ; and  then  they  are  so  ignorant!" 
says  Number  Three. 

“ Most  shockingly  ignorant,"  is  the  unani- 
mous reply,  except  from  the  hostess,  who, 
with  a dim  notion  that  it  is  her  place  to 
prevent  too  great  inconsistencies,  remarks, 
“ Ignorant  or  opinionated,  one  or  the  other." 

“You  may  say  what  you  like,”  says  Num- 
ber Four,  “ but  what  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all  are  those  fly-away  caps.  They  are  always 
setting  them  at  somebody.” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,  you  know,"  says  Number 
One,  sinking  her  voice,  and  looking  round  to 
see  that  the  young  ladies  are  duly  engaged 
with  their  confidences  or  their  microscope, 
“ there  is  a most  shocking  story  afloat  about 
poor  Mr.  Methuselah  and—" 

Here  all  the  heads  on  the  ottoman  ap- 
proach one  another  sp  closely  that  a collec- 
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tion  of  birds  and  foliage,  with  a turban  or 
two,  like  nests,  is  formed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  shocking  story  is  related  in  a whisper. 

“Well,  I never!”  “You  don't  say  so!” 
“ There  is  no  fool  like  an  old  fool !”  are  the 
observations  with  which  the  news  of  Mr. 
Methuselah’s  approaching  “marriage  be- 
neath him”  is  received. 

“ I have  only  known  one  case  of  that  de- 
scription ever  turn  out  well,”  observes  a 
voice  which  has  hitherto  been  unheard.  It 
proceeds  from  Miss  Flutter,  a country  cousin 
of  the  hostess,  a lively,  dapper  little  woman, 
who  may  be  any  age,  from  thirty-five  to  fif- 
ty. “The  exception  only  proves  the  rule, 
you  know,”  adds  she,  apologotically ; “ but 
I have  known  an  instance  where  such  a 
match  proved  a success.” 

The  other  ladies  turn  inquiringly  toward 
the  hostess.  Is  her  cousin  (whom  they  have 
understood  to  be  but  a poor  relation)  to  be 
credited  f One  of  them  shakes  her  head 
(with  an  ostrich  feather  on  it)  and  smiles 
satirically,  in  token  that  she  will  not  believe 
such  an  outrage  on  common-sense  although 
the  woman  that  should  narrate  it  had  ten 
thousand  a year. 

“ I have  often  heard  Cousin  Jane  tell  the 
story,”  says  the  hostess,  prudently ; “ and  it 
is  certainly  a very  curious  one.” 

“ I should  like  to  hear  it,”  says  Lady  Stalk- 
ingham,  the  only  titled  person  present,  and 
whose  wish  is  law.  Whereupon  followed 
Cousin  Jane's  story : 

“ At  Bath,  where  I used  to  live,  good  serv- 
ants were  as  hard  to  procure  as  they  are 
here  in  London.  When  you  did  happen  to 
get  one  you  called  her  a ‘ perfect  treasure,' 
and  flouted  her  m your  friends'  faces  as  a 
model  of  what  their  servants  ought  to  be, 
till  in  time  she  grew  to  be  your  mistress,  and 
no  servant  at  all.  When  you  got  a bad  one 
you  put  up  with  her,  for  fear  that  in  the  ex- 
change you  might  chance  to  get  a worse. 
My  own  position  was  singularly  unfortunate 
in  this  respect,  since  most  of  my  neighbors 
kept  a footman,  and  I had  not  even  a page- 
boy; and  you  all  know  what  an  objection 
young  persons  in  service  have  to  coming  to 
a place  where  there  is  no  gentleman's  socie- 
ty. Under  these  unpleasant  circumstances, 
* I once  found  myself  for  six  weeks  without  a 
.parlor-maid.  It  is  a more  difficult  situation 
to  get  filled  than  my  cousin  here,  with  her 
butler  and  footman,  has  any  idea  of;  for  a 
young  woman  must  have  strength  to  bring 
up  the  dinner-tray  from  the  kitchen,  and 
dexterity  to  lay  the  cloth  and  wait,  and  a 
good  address  when  answering  the  door.  I 
once  lost  my  best  china  dinner  service  (all 
but  the  butter-boat)  through  a slip  on  the 
stairs,  and  my  best  friend  through  a slap 
on  the  face,  which  Matilda  Jane,  being  in 
liquor,  administered  to  her  in  the  hall.  Aft- 
er which  it  was  that  the  interregnum  of 
which  I have  spoken  took  place.  I really 


didn't  dare  advertise  for  another  parlor- 
maid lest  I should  get  that  dreadful  young 
woman's  counterpart,  but  made  my  want 
known  to  my  acquaintances,  and  waited  till 
I should  hear  of  some  one  eligible  through 
them.  And  at  last  I did  so.  The  husband 
of  an  old  school  friend  of  mine  being  ap- 
pointed to  a colonial  bishopric,  she  wrote 
to  me  to  say  that  their  establishment  in  En- 
gland was  to  be  broken  up,  and  that  one  of 
the  pieces  was  a ‘ perfect  treasure'  of  a par- 
lor-maid. She  had  tried  to  prevail  upon  the 
girl  to  accompany  her  to  the  Caribbean  Isl- 
ands, which  were  situated  in  her  husband’s 
see ; but  Emily  had  heard  some  foolish  sto- 
ries about  cannibalism,  and  preferred  to  re- 
main in  England,  for  which  one  could  hard- 
ly blame  her.  ‘ I have  no  fault  whatever  to 
find  with  Emily  Seton,'  wrote  my  friend, 
1 except  that  she  is  absurdly  afraid  of  being 
like  Hood's  school-fellow,  “ scraped  to  death 
with  oyster  shells  among  the  Caribbees.'" 
My  friend's  husband  was  afterward  killed 
and  eaten  alive,  and  the  whole  family  4 pot- 
ted,' by-the-bye,  though  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there,  and  I only  mention  it  as  an  inci- 
dental proof  of  Emily's  sagacity. 

“ Let  me  attempt  to  describe  to  you  that 
admirable  young  woman.  She  had  beauti- 
ful brown  hair,  always  kept  in  perfect  or- 
der, but  without  the  least  attempt  to  imi- 
tate her  betters  by  the  addition  of  frisettes 
or  chignons ; her  eyes  were  brown  also,  and 
very  soft  and  pleasing ; her  features,  though 
far  from  regular,  were  well  shaped ; and  her 
expression  bright  and  intelligent.  Her  dress, 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  index 
of  her  character,  told  nothing,  because  she 
was  in  mourning. 

“ ‘ I am  afraid  you  have  been  in  trouble, 
Emily  Seton,'  said  I,  at  our  first  meeting. 

“ 4 Yes,  madam,  I have  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a friend,'  replied  she. 

“ And  I asked  no  more  questions  about  it. 
By  her  making  use  of  the  word  ‘friend'  I 
naturally  understood  her  to  mean  her  lover, 
and  though  I pitied  her,  poor  soul,  I could 
not  help  congratulating  myself  on  the  cir- 
cumstance ; for  when  such  a misfortune  hap- 
pens one  is  generally  certain  of  retaining 
even  a good-looking  young  person's  services 
— so  far,  that  is,  as  mankind  are  concerned — 
for  six  months  or  so  at  least.  In  these  days 
one  can  scarcely  hope  for  more.  However, 
Emily  remained  with  me  much  longer  than 
that,  and  never  once  put  off  her  mourning, 
whether  because  black  wears  well  or  be- 
cause she  knew  that  it  became  her  • you 
shall  judge  for  yourselves  when  you  have 
heard  all. 

“ To  all  my  questions  she  gave  the  most  sat- 
isfactory replies,  and  I was  about  to  signify 
that  our  interview  was  at  an  end,  when,  with 
a little  hesitation,  she  observed,  ‘By-the-bye, 
madam,  I suppose  Mrs.  Quiverfull  gave  you 
to  understand  about  my  hour  to  myself  f ' 
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“ ‘ Your  hour  to  yourself?  What  do  you 
mean,  my  good  girl  ? Mrs.  Quiverfull  never 
said  a word  about  it !’ 

“ ‘ She  always  allowed  it  me,  ma’am : one 
hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day— or  at  all 
events  by  daylight — to  myself;  that  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.’ 

“ ‘ 1 never  heard  of  such  a singular  propo- 
sition, Emily  Seton,’  was  my  reply.  i Yon 
will  have  your  Sunday  out,  of  course.’ 

“ 1 1 don’t  care  at  all  about  that,  ma’am, 
thank  you,’  interrupted  she.  ‘ I don’t  wish 
to  go  out  on  Sundays ; but  one  hour  every 
day  to  myself  is  what  I must  have.’ 

“ t Oh,  I see,’  thought  I ; ‘ this  is  a Method- 
ist. She  won’t  go  out  on  Sunday,  which  is 
a self-abnegation  I have  never  known  in  one 
of  her  class ; and  she  wants  an  hour  a day 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  She  must,  in- 
deed, be  a perfect  treasure,  for  Mrs.  Quiver- 
full,  with  her  High-Church  notions,  to  have 
kept  such  a girl  in  her  service.’ 

“‘Well,  Emily  Seton,’  said  I,  ‘this  is  an 
arrangement  which  I had  not  expected,  and 
will  certainly  be  very  inconvenient,  but  nev- 
ertheless you  shall  have  your  hour.’ 

“As  I had  done  without  a parlor-maid  for 
the  whole  day  for  six  weeks,  I could  surely 
do  without  one,  was  my  reflection,  for  a sin- 
gle hour ; and  then  she  was  in  all  other  re- 
spects so  exceedingly  suitable.  My  only 
fear  was  that,  being  a Methodist,  I should 
not  keep  her  for  six  months  certain  because 
of  the  men.  I need  not,  however,  have  dis- 
turbed myself  with  any  such  apprehensions. 
So  far  from  encouraging  the  other  sex,  she 
kept  them  at  a great  distance,  and  when  I 
gave  my  little  dinner-parties — which,  after 
six  weeks  of  inaction,  during  which  my 
friends  had  been  very  hospitable,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  do — she  steadily  refused 
all  offers  of  male  assistance  at  the  table. 
She  begged  me  neither  to  ask  my  guests  to 
bring  their  footmen  nor  to  hire  our  green- 
grocer, though  a very  handy  man,  and  whom 
you  would  never  know  from  a regular  but- 
ler except  for  his  thumbs  coming  through 
his  Berlin  gloves.  She  could  wait  on  half 
a dozen  persons  well,  she  said,  and  with  the 
house-maid’s  help — whom,  by-the-bye,  she 
taught  so  excellently  that,  after  Emily’s  de- 
parture, she  took  her  place — even  on  eight, 
which  was  the  largest  number  that  my  din- 
ing-room would  accommodate.  No  ‘caus- 
in’ ever  called  to  see  Emily  Seton ; nor  did 
she  ever  ask  for  a day’s  holiday,  nor  for 
those  few  hours  in  the  evening  1 to  visit  an 
aged  relative,’  with  which  touching  request 
we  are  all  of  us  so  familiar.  She  was  a fa- 
vorite in  the  household,  though  she  kept 
herself  to  herself  in  an  unusual  degree : she 
never  gossiped ; never  retailed  below  stairs 
the  conversation  she  had  heard  above,  and 
this  was  the  more  singular  since  not  a word 
and  scarcely  a look  escaped  her.  Her  eyes, 
her  ears,  were  every  where,  so  that  no  one 


had  to  ask  for  any  thing  to  drink  or  eat. 
As  to  talk  upon  general  subjects,  I knew 
that  nothing  was  lost  upon  her,  because  she 
would  guide  herself  both  with  respect  to 
myself  and  others  by  any  hint  let  fall  re- 
specting attendance  or  service,  though  by 
no  means  addressed  to  nor  even  intended 
for  herself.  In  a word,  then,  Emily  Seton 
would  have  been  just  perfection  as  a parlor- 
maid but  for  that  inconvenient  stipulation 
of  hers — the  one  hour  to  herself,  from  three 
till  four — which  she  never  waived,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  stress  upon  her  services,  nor 
intermitted  for  a single  day.  At  three  pre- 
cisely, immediately  after  the  kitchen  din- 
ner, she  went  up  to  her  own  room  and  locked 
the  door,  and  at  four  precisely  she  came  out 
again  and  resumed  her  business  as  if  there 
had  been  no  intermission  of  it.  Visitors 
might  call  in  the  mean  while,  or  her  bell 
might  be  rung  by  some  guest  staying  in  the 
house,  but  they  did  not  in  the  least  disturb 
this  irrevocable  arrangement.  She  could 
not  be  a Methodist,  because  she  went  to 
church,  did  not  mind  bringing  up  hot  din- 
ners on  a Simday,  and  took  in  one  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  novels  (as  I was  told  by  the  cook) 
in  monthly  parts;  and  what  she  did  with 
herself  during  that  mysterious  hour  was  a 
question  that  was  wearing  my  heart  out,” 

“I  should  rather  think  it  was,”  said  all 
the  ladies  on  the  ottoman  but  two. 

“ I think  I can  guess  what  was  her  occu- 
pation,” said  Lady  Stalkingham,  severely. 
“ Your  piece  of  perfection  kept  a bottle  of 
spirits  in  her  bedroom.” 

“ Lor’  bless  you,  my  lady,  nothing  of  the 
kind;  my  Emily  hated  the  very  smell  of 
them.” 

“ No,  no ; it  was  dress,”  said  the  rector’s 
wife,  “not  drink.  Your  perfect  treasure 
was  doing  her  beautiful  hair  and  arranging 
her  spotless  cuffs  and  collar  against  the  time 
when  her  1 Mr.  Right’  should  come.” 

“Both  wrong,”  answered  Miss  Flutter, 
curtly,  a little  put  out,  I think,  by  these  com- 
monplace elucidations  of  a mystery  which 
had  baffled  her  for  so  many  months ; “ you 
would  never  guess  it  if  you  guessed  from  now 
till  doomsday.  The  girl  was  under  my  own 
roof,  remember — under  my  own  eye — and  all 
the  household  were  equally  curious  to  get  at 
her  secret.  Drink  and  dress,  of  course,  oc- 
curred to  us,  but  each  of  those  would  have 
had  its  results : she  was  as  grave  and  sober 
after  her  hour’s  retirement  as  before,  and 
there  was  not  the  least  alteration  in  her 
attire.  For  my  part,  I began  to  think  that 
the  poor  girl  was  a poetess,  or  something  else 
of  that  sort ; but  wrhen  I taxed  her  with 
writing  verses  she  only  replied,  with  her 
quiet  smile, 1 Indeed,  ma’am,  I wish  I could,’ 
which,  although  not  a sensible  rejoinder,  was 
so  far  satisfactory  that  it  showed  she  didn’t. 

“ Well,  ladies,  I don’t  mind  owning  to  you, 
since  we  are  all  of  the  same  sex  here,  that 
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my  excessive  curiosity  at  last  got  the  better 
of  my  feelings  as  a gentlewoman.  I was  re- 
solved at  all  hazards  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this  mystery,  and — ” 

“You  looked  through  the  key-hole,  of 
course,”  exclaimed  Lady  Stalkingham,  great- 
ly excited. 

“ I tried  to  look  through  the  key-hole,  your 
ladyship,  but  she  had  stopped  it  up.  I list- 
ened outside  the  door,  and  heard  voices 
talking.” 

“ Ah,  that  was  it,  was  it  I”  said  the  rector’s 
wife.  “ Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I sus- 
pected it  from  the  first.” 

“ But  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  madam,” 
continued  Miss  Flutter,  dryly.  “ Emily  Be  ton 
was  incapable  of  an  impropriety,  and  both 
the  voices  were  her  own.  Unhappily,  from 
the  same  cause  that  prevented  my  seeing 
what  she  was  at,  I was  unable  to  catch 
what  she  said,  and  my  curiosity  was  whet- 
ted to  such  a pitch  that  I determined  upon 
a course  of  action  which  I blush  to  relate. 
There  was  a cupboard  in  the  room.” 

“And  you  hid  there!”  ejaculated  the  rec- 
tor’s tvife.  “ Well,  it  was  very  natural.” 

“ It  was  absolutely  necessary,  madam ; if 
I had  not  done  so  I should  have  had  brain- 
fever.  Yes ; I went  softly  up  stairs  to  the 
attics  at  two-forty-five  and  hid  myself  in 
Emily’s  cupboard,  and  at  three  o’clock  she 
came  into  her  room  as  usual  and  locked  the 
door. 

“ By  that  time  I was  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  myself.  If  she  had  opened  the  cupboard 
she  might,  I am  sure,  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a feather,  and  I felt  that  I de- 
served to  be  knocked  down  with  something 
much  harder.  But  still,  since  I was  there,  it 
was  no  use  to  shut  my  eyes ; and  I stared 
through  a crack  in  the  panel  at  the  pro- 
ceedings I am  about  to  relate  as  hard  as  I 
could  stare. 

“ In  the  first  place  she  took  down  her  bon- 
net and  shawl,  and  put  them  on  before  the 
looking-glass  with  the  greatest  care.  Then 
she  drew  on  her  gloves,  and  took  up  a para- 
sol and  a little  church  service  I had  given 
her,  and  began  to  walk  slowly  round  the 
room.  Of  course  I then  thought  she  was 
mad — some  sort  of  religious  fanatic,  that  al- 
ways prayed  with  a bonnet  and  shawl  on — 
and  you  may  conceive  my  terror  when  she 
knocked  at  the  cupboard  door  with  her  par- 
asol, and  inquired  whether*/  was  at  home 
there.  Yes:  she  asked,  just  as  a lady  asks 
of  a footman,  ' Is  Miss  Flutter  at  home  V and 
I felt  my  heart  in*  my  mouth  and  my  brains 
nowhere  as  she  did  so.  To  my  intense  re- 
lief, however,  she  did  not  open  the  door,  but 
sat  down  just  outside  (imagine  my  feelings !) 
and  began  to  carry  on  a conversation  with 
me — only  she  did  it  all  herself — in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : 

“'What  lovely  weather  we  have  been 
having  lately,  Miss  Flutter !’ 


“ 'Yes,  indeed ; it  makes  me  quite  long  for 
the  country.  When  are  you  going  out  of 
town  V 

“Then,  after  a pause,  'The  Larkinses’ 

(these  were  friends  of  mine) ' are  going  to 
Brighton,  I hear.  Where  do  you  think  of 
spending  the  autumn  T’ 

'"At  Torquay,  if  I can  get  reasonable 
lodgings.  Every  thing  is  so  very  dear  there, 
however.  What  a beautiful  shawl  you  have ! 

Is  it  Indian  f ’ 

'"Yes;  it  was  a present  from  dear  old 
General  Mulligatawny,’  etc.,  etc. 

“ It  was  not  until  she  had  been  going  on 
like  this  for  some  time  that  I perceived  that 
she  was  playing,  like  a child,  at  morning 
calls,  and  that  the  church  service  represent- 
ed a card-case.  Presently,  much  to  my  joy, 
she  left  my  cupboard,  and  knocked  at  other 
imaginary  doors,  paying  at  each  a most  fash- 
ionable visit  of  some  duration.  Then  began  a 
still  more  singular  proceeding.  She  dragged 
out  her  large  box  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  placed  upon  it  two  towels  very  smooth- 
ly ; upon  this  she  put  her  brush  and  comb 
and  tooth-brush,  and  a number  of  other  lit- 
tle articles,  which,  as  I guessed,  represented 
knives  and  forks,  arranged  her  two  chairs 
round  this  improvised  table,  and  then  sat 
down  to  entertain  an  imaginary  dinner-par- 
ty. I had  a little  recovered  myself  by  this 
time,  and  was  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  this  second  performance.  She  im- 
itated the  conversation  of  myself  as  hostess 
and  that  of  various  friends  of  mine  as  guests 
to  admiration,  dilated  upon  the  opera  and 
the  theatres,  showed  herself  conversant  with 
the  movements  of  the  court,  and  even  ral- 
lied our  excellent  doctor  (one  of  the  best  in 
Bath)  upon  his  opinions,  which  I have  al- 
ways told  him  are  revolutionary.  She  press- 
ed upon  all  their  favorite  dishes,  and  at 
last,  when  this  Barmecide  feast  had  come  to 
an  end,  she  bowed  to  an  invisible  lady,  and 
then  rose,  no  doubt  to  retire  to  the  drawing- 
room. Her  hour  was  up,  thank  goodness ! 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  Cinderella  of 
the  attic  was  about  to  descend  from  these 
imaginary  festivities  and  fashionable  dreams 
to  her  parlor-maid’s  work  again.  She  hung 
up  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  put  back  the  tow- 
els, and  with  just  one  look  at  the  glass — to 
see,  I suppose,  that  all  her  airs  and  graces 
had  disappeared — she  left  the  room  and 
tripped  down  stairs.” 

“ She  was  mad,  of  course,”  said  Lady 
Stalkingham.  “How  lucky  it  was  yon 
found  her  out  before  she  smothered  you 
all  in  your  beds !” 

“ So  I thought  at  the  time,  your  ladyship. 

I dared  not  tell  her  that  I had  stooped  to  the 
meanness  of  having  played  the  spy  upon  her, 
nor  could  I venture  to  keep  so  eccentric  a 
young  person  in  my  house.  So  upon  the 
plea  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  that  hour 
to  herself,  which  I was  very  sure  she  would 
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not  give  up,  we  parted.  I was  very  sorry  to 
lose  her,  and  so  were  her  fellow-servants; 
and  I had  afterward  reason  to  think  that  a 
bee  in  the  bonnet  is  not  so  bad  in  a parlor- 
maid as  cherry-colored  ribbons.  However, 
as  I say,  she  left  me,  and  I did  not  see  her 
again  for  the  next  five  years,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance occurred  wherein  lies  the  gist  of 
my  story. 

“ I had  changed  my  residence  from  Bath 
to  Brighton,  and  was  sitting  one  summer 
afternoon  in  my  little  baleony,  when  an 
open  carriage  drawn  by  two  beautiful  po- 
nies, and  driven  by  a handsomely  dressed 
lady,  stopped  at  my  door.  I was  sure  that 
there  was  some  mistake,  since  I knew  no- 
body who  possessed  so  well-appointed  a ve- 
hicle, and  was  greatly  surprised  when,  on  the 
door  being  answered,  the  visitor,  instead  of 
driving  away,  got  out  and  followed  my  serv- 
ant, bearing  a card  with  ‘ Mrs.  Leslie’  en- 
graved upon  it,  into  the  drawing-room.  I 
took  the  card,  of  course,  but, ‘ Really,’  said  I, 

‘ I think  there  is  some  misapprehension — ’ 

“ ‘ Not  at  all,’  said  the  lady,  smiling ; ‘ 1 
know  you  very  well,  madam,  and  you  knew 
me  when  my  name  was  Emily  Seton.’ 

“It  was  indeed  my  old  parlor-maid,  al- 
though I should  never  have  guessed  it,  so 
very  much  is  there  in  altered  attire  and  the 
confidence  that  is  begotten  by  prosperous 
circumstances. 

“ ‘ You  were  once  very  kind  to  me,  Miss 
Flutter,’  said  she,  tenderly,  ‘and  I always 
wished  to  thank  you  for  it ; and,  moreover, 
I owe  you  an  explanation  for  what  must 
have  seemed  to  you  very  objectless  and  ob- 
stinate behavior  on  my  part  while  in  your 
service.’ 

“She  little  knew  why  I colored  up  and 
told  her  that  that  was  not  necessary  (for  in- 
deed it  wasn’t),  and  that  I entertained  noth- 
ing but  the  kindest  sentiments  with  respect 
to  her,  and  warm  approval  of  her  conduct. 
She  insisted  on  telling  me  the  whole  story, 
which  I knew  so  well,  of  how  she  had  oc- 
cupied that  hour  to  herself  for  which  she 
stickled  so  peremptorily.  ‘And  now,’  said 
she,  when  that  recital  was  finished,  ‘ I will 
tell  you  why  1 did  bo,  I had  always  a convic- 
tion that  I was  “ bom  to  greatness not 
doomed,  at  all  events,  to  be  a mere  servant- 
maid  all  my  life ; and  therefore  I never  lost 
an  opportunity  for  learning  the  part  of  gen- 
tlewoman, which  I should  one  day  have  to 
play.  It  would  be  a great  thing  for  me,  I 
reasoned,  if  the  gentleman  who  was  to  make 
me  his  wife  should  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  me  as  to  my  behavior  in  so- 
ciety, and  therefore  I cultivated  my  man- 
ners by  observing  those  of  my  betters  with 
whom  I came  in  contact,  and  by  imitating 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I paid  calls 
up  in  my  poor  attic  as  I saw  your  visitors  J 
did  below  stairs,  and  practiced  the  hostess  ! 
after  your  excellent  model,  in  readiness  for  , 


the  day,  which  at  length  arrived,  when  I 
should  have  to  do  such  things  in  reality 
and  upon  my  own  account.’ 

“ ‘ And  how  did  the  day  arrive,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Leslie  V inquired  I,  with  unfeigned  in- 
terest. 

“ ‘ Well,  madam,  I left  your  service,  as  you 
remember,  for  that  of  an  invalid  lady,  whose 
good  opinion  I was  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain. From  her  lady’s-maid  I grew  to  be 
her  “ companion.”  My  manners,  my  reading 
— every  little  advantage  I had  acquired,  in 
fact — became  of  use  to  me  in  that  position ; 
though  so  far  as  dear  Charles  is  concerned’ 

— here  she  dropped  her  long  black  eyelashes, 
and  really  looked  quite  beautiful — ‘ I dare 
to  believe  that  he  loves  me  for  myself  alone.’ 

“ ‘ But  who  is  dear  Charles  V inquired  I. 

“ ‘ Oh,  please,  ma’am,  I forgot,’  said  Emily, 
falling  inadvertently  into  her  old  manner 
with  me.  ‘ He  was  my  mistress’s  nephew, 
to  whom  she  left  all  her  property,  and  he 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  make  me  his  wife.’  • 

“ I was  afterward  introduced  to  her  hus-  ' 
band,”  continued  Miss  Flutter,  “ and  found 
them  a very  happy  pair.  So,  though  what 
you  were  saying,  my  lady,  is  doubtless  true, 
about  young  persons  who  marry  above  their 
sphere,  this  case  was  an  exception.” 

“ So  far  as  it  went,  it  was,  Miss  Flutter ; 
but  you  don’t  know  how  it  has  ended.” 

“Ah,  there’s  where  it  is,  Lady  Stalking- 
ham,”  assented  the  rector’s  wife,  with  a glanoe 
in  which  significance  may  have  been  said  to 
culminate : “ what  is  bred  in  the  basement 
is  sooner  or  later  sure  to  come  out  in  the 
first  floor.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
STAGER. 

Notices  of  conspicuous  Public  Men , with  characteristic 
Anecdotes  illustrating  their  Peculiarities,— Accounts 
Of  Congressional  and  other  Duels,  and  personal  Col- 
lisions in  Congress , including  a Glance  at  Washing- 
ton Public  Life  during  several  Administrations, 

THE  “SOMERS”  TRAGEDY. 

RECALLING  the  circumstances  of  the 
Somers  tragedy  at  this  remote  period, 
when  there  is  no  prejudice  or  partiality  to 
operate  on  the  public  mind,  it  is  amazing 
that  the  perpetrator  of  that  great  crime 
should  have  been  permitted  to  escape  the 
severest  penalty  of  the  law.  The  cowardly 
and  tyrannical  exercise  of  authority,  the  il- 
legal and  atrocious  hanging  of  his  three  vic- 
tims, were  slurred  over  by  the  government, 
through  the  influence  of  Mackenzie’s  power- 
ful connections.  It  so  happened  that  I was 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the 
affair  at  the  time,  and  knew  precisely  how 
the  criminal  escaped  the  consequences  of  his 
high-handed  proceeding. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  has  rare- 
ly been  more  signally  manifested  than  in  the 
fate  of  all  concerned  in  this  fearful  tragedy. 
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The  Somers  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf ; 
Mackenzie  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the 
heart ; the  surgeon's  mate,  who  sat  on  the 
court-martial  which  condemned  the  poor 
fellows  to  death,  drowned  himself  in  a fit  of 
delirium  tremens ; and  another  member  of 
the  court  perished  in  a paroxysm  of  insanity. 

The  alleged  mutiny  on  the  Somers  was 
made  public  at  Washington  under  circum- 
stances tending  to  increase  the  natural  hor- 
ror consequent  upon  such  a transaction, 
without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  New 
York  Lieutenant  Gansevoort,  her  executive 
officer,  was  dispatched  to  Washington,  bear- 
ing a sealed  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  reached  there  on  Sunday,  and 
his  awful  intelligence  was  not  made  public 
until  the  following  day.  The  city  was  filled 
with  startling  rumors,  and  President  Tyler, 
without  mentioning  the  nature  of  the  affair, 
intimated  that  something  terrible  would 
soon  be  revealed.  Gansevoort  disclosed  no 
particulars,  but  his  obscure  givings  out  cre- 
ated general  and  profound  consternation. 
On  Monday  the  official  paper  of  the  govern- 
ment published  the  official  account  of  the 
mutiny,  and  the  execution  of  Midshipman 
Spencer  and  two  of  his  alleged  accomplices. 
Mr.  Spencer,  the  father  of  the  young  man, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  horror.  The  news 
came  upon  him  suddenly,  without  premoni- 
tion. He  was  a tender  and  devoted  father. 
His  son,  a peculiar  and  perhaps  wayward 
lad,  was  his  favorite  child.  He  was  full  of 
genius,  not  unamiable  in  disposition,  fond  of 
study,  and  addicted  to  curious  speculation ; 
shy,  reserved,  and  given  to  solitary  musing. 
The  story  of  the  mutiny  and  the  nefarious 
designs  charged  upon  young  Spencer  was 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  that  would 
have  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a 
competent  tribunal.  Mackenzie  attempted 
to  palliate  his  guilt  by  the  declaration  that 
the  execution  of  the  young  man  was  ordered 
for  the  reason  that  the  influence  of  his  fa- 
ther would  have 'screened  him  from  punish- 
ment if  he  had  been  brought  home  for  trial. 
In  other  words,  he  had  hung  Spencer  and 
his  associates  because  of  his  apprehension 
that  they  would  be  acquitted  if  tried  by  a 
court  having  authority  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  accusation. 

The  trial  of  Mackenzie  by  court-martial 
was  nothing  but  a solemn  farce.  It  having 
been  determined  by  the  Navy  Department, 
under  the  influence  of  Commodore  Perry  and 
his  associate  post-captains,  that  the  disci- 
pline and  honor  of  the  service  required  not 
only  the  acquittal  of  the  chief  criminal  and 
his  subordinates,  but  the  formal  approval  of 
their  cruel  and  atrocious  conduct,  it  only  re- 
mained to  shape  the  court  and  conform  its 
decision  accordingly.  There  was  a circum- 
stance known  to  the  commanding  officer  of 


the  receiving-ship  Hudson  which,  if  brought 
to  the  public  knowledge,  would  have  made 
the  acquittal  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
When  the  Somers  arrived  at  New  York  she 
was  anchored  in  the  lower  bay,  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  being  strictly  prohibited. 
Mackenzie  visited  the  Navy-yard,  reporting 
his  arrival  to  the  commanding  officer.  He 
then  called  upon  Captain  Peck,  in  command 
of  the  Hudson . Peck  and  himself  were  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  service,  and  they  were 
on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy,  having  been 
messmates  on  a former  cruise.  Mackenzie 
gave  his  friend  his  version  of  the  Somers  af- 
fair, horrifying  him  with  the  statement  of 
the  mutiny  and  the  hanging  of  Midshipman 
Spencer  and  two  confederates  in  the  crime. 
Peck  naturally  inquired  how  many  of  the 
mutineers  were  in  irons  on  board  the  vessel, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  she  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  the  yard.  Mackenzie 
replied  that  the  mutinous  crew  were  none  of 
them  under  arrest ; that  he  had  been  able  to 
subdue  the  insurrection ; and  after  the  execu- 
tion it  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  con- 
fine any  of  the  men.  “What,”  exclaimed 
Peck,  “ a mutiny  so  extensive  and  formida- 
ble as  to  justify  hanging  an  officer  and  two 
of  his  associates,  and  nobody  in  irons  l” 
Mackenzie  returned  immediately  on  board 
the  Somers , and  seizing  upon  the  first  dozen 
of  the  men  upon  whom  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  clapped  them  in  irons.  This  fact  nev- 
er came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  and 
it  was  carefully  suppressed  in  the  published 
accounts  of  the  transaction. 

President  Tyler,  a warm-hearted  and  sym- 
pathetic man,  appreciating  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Spencer  and  his  family,  and  anxious  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  commissioned  a gentleman  in  his  con- 
fidence to  tender  the  secretary  the  place  of 
minister  to  Russia.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Tyler 
the  most  suitable  mode  of  relieving  the  be- 
reaved father  and  his  family  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  leaving  a position  where  ev- 
ery thing  tended  to  keep  alive  and  exasper- 
ate their  misery.  A change  of  scene  he 
thought  calculated  to  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
sufferings,  and  divert  their  minds  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  cruel  and  atrocious 
crime  of  which  the  son  of  their  hopes  had 
been  made  the  victim. 

Mr.  Spencer  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  the  President  in  warm  terms, 
and  requested  his  agent  to  make  his  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
which  had  prompted  the  offer,  and  to  say 
that  he  would  prepare  to  depart  on  his  mis- 
sion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

A week  or  more  elapsed  without  the  Pres- 
ident hearing  from  Mr.  Spencer.  He  remain- 
ed in  his  house,  excluding  himself  from  all 
society.  Mr.  Tyler  then  directed  his  agent 
to  call  again  upon  the  secretary  and  ascer- 
tain his  intentions.  Meantime  a change  had 
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taken  place  in  his  feelings.  Indignation  and 
resentment  had  so  far  taken  possession  of 
him  that  he  had  determined  not  to  leave  the 
country.  He  would  remain  in  the  cabinet 
for  the  time,  but  he  intended  to  retire  from 
office  presently,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
vindication  of  the  memory  of  his  murdered 
sou,  and  the  punishment  of  the  cowardly 
villains  who  had  taken  his  life  without  the 
color  of  law  or  justice. 

“ JULIA  PALMEB.” 

There  was  no  starch  or  assumption  of  dig- 
nity or  formality  about  Mr.  Tyler's  admin- 
istration. The  public  business  was  prompt- 
ly, intelligently,  and  economically  transact- 
ed. The  people  were  received  at  the  White 
House  without  parade  or  much  ceremony. 
Every  one  felt  at  ease,  and  there  was  no  os- 
tentatious array  of  domestics.  The  hospi- 
talities of  the  Executive  Mansion  were  dis- 
pensed in  a genial  and  pleasant  temper. 
Personally  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  unpopular. 
He  stood  a President  without  a party,  with 
no  supporters  except  the  office  - holders  and 
those  who  were  trying  to  sui)plant  them, 
and  yet  the  levees  were  always  crowded 
with  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town. 
With  the  diplomatic  corps  he  was  always 
a favorite.  He  entertained  the  foreign  min- 
isters handsomely,  received  them  without 
form  or  parade,  and  they  were  always  ready 
to  make  any  immaterial  concession  out  of 
their  personal  regard  for  the  President. 

Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  while 
negotiating  the  Northeastern  boundary  trea- 
ty, once  in  a while  disagreed  upon  some  pro- 
vision, and  both  standing  upon  their  digni- 
ty with  great  punctilio,  the  discussion  would 
come  to  a stand-still,  and  they  would  part  in 
bad  humor.  Repeatedly,  on  such  occasions, 
his  lordship  went  to  the  White  House  and 
complained  to  Mr.  Tyler  that  the  Secreta- 
ry of  State  was  unreasonable,  ungracious, 
and  difficult  to  get  on  with,  and  he  was 
half  in  mind  to  break  up  the  negotiation  and 
go  home.  This  was  a case  just  fitted  for  the 
management  of  the  President.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  pacifying  the  irate  minister,  and 
smoothing  the  way  for  a pleasant  renewal 
of  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  gentlemen 
always  took  a friendly  drink  together,  some- 
times two,  and  when  Lord  Ashburton  met  Mr. 
Webster  the  next  day  all  traces  of  misun- 
derstanding had  passed  away.  During  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  a circumstance  oc- 
curred which  tends  to  prove  that  much  may 
be  done  to  promote  the  adjustment  of  na- 
tional differences  by  informal  and  unauthor- 
ized suggestions  from  persons  having  no  of- 
ficial relations  with  the  diplomates  on  ei- 
ther side.  At  a convivial  party  given  at  the 
White  House  eight  or  ten  persons,  including 
a couple  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  suit 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  several  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  or  two  newspaper  correspond- 


ents, met  in  a side  room  to  test  the  merits 
of  a new  importation  of  wine.  They  soon 
became  jolly  and  communicative,  talking 
freely  of  the  treaty  then  about  to  be  con- 
cluded. A member  of  Congress  now  living, 
and  a distinguished  lawyer  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  remarked  to  Air.  Mildway,  one  of 
Lord  Ashburton's  secretaries,  that  it  would 
be  a gracious  and  handsome  thing  to  pro- 
vide in  the  convention  for  the  pardon  and 
return  of  the  American  exiles  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  for  participating  in  the  Canadian  re- 
bellion. Mildway  said  he  presumed  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  it.  It 
was  a concession  so  unimportant  that  his 
lordship  would,  no  doubt,  cheerfully  yield  it 
on  the  request  of  Mr.  Webster.  While  this 
conversation  was  going  on  the  British  em- 
bassador came  into  the  room.  The  subject 
was  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  promptly  con- 
curred in  the  view  of  his  secretary,  only  con- 
ditioning that  the  proposition  should  come 
from  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  due  time 
the  matter  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Webster. 
He  happened  to  be  in  one  of  his  ungra- 
cious moods,  and  being  always  somewhat  of 
a martinet  in  his  office,  he  resented  the  sug- 
gestion as  an  impertinence,  and  the  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  been  sent  to  a penal  colony  as 
a punishment  for  their  political  indiscre- 
tions remained  in  banishment  until  they 
had  served  out  the  period  of  their  sentence. 

A transaction  that  served  to  illustrate  the 
easy-going  manner  in  which  President  Tyler 
sometimes  disregarded  the  etiquette  usually 
observed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
government : A steamboat  named  the  Julia 
Palmer  had  been  seized  by  the  collector  at 
Buffalo  on  a charge  of  violating  the  revenue 
laws.  At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads 
in  the  Western  States,  and  the  lakes  were 
covered  with  steamers  plying  between  Buf- 
falo and  Chicago  and  the  intermediate  ports. 
The  owners  had  entered  into  an  agreement, 
called  a consolidation,  to  control  the  price 
of  transporting  passengers  and  freight.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Julia  Palma * refused  to  join 
the  consolidation,  and  made  their  own  pripes, 
thus  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  as- 
sociation. To  popish  their  contumacy,  the 
collector  was  persuaded  to  libel  the  offend- 
ing steamer. 

A gentleman  familiar  with  the  mode  of 
doing'  business  at  the  seat  of  government 
was  sent  to  Washington,  provided  with  the 
necessary  affidavits  to  prove  the  seizure  il- 
legal, in  the  hope  of  effecting  her  release. 
Calling  at  the  Treasury  Department,  he  met 
the  ‘secretary,  Mr.  Bibb,  prepared  for  fishing 
— a favorite  sport  of  his — rod  and  bait  in 
hand.  Scolding  the  visitor,  in  his  usual 
brusque  and  vivacious  manner,  for  meddling 
with  that  which  was  none  of  his  business, 
he  wound  up  by  exhorting  him  to  go  to  the 
devil,  as  he  was  going  a-fishing.  By  dint  of 
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persuasion  and  remonstrance  the  secretary 
was  induced  to  listen  to  a statement  of  the 
case ; and  no  man  was  quicker  of  apprehen- 
sion, or  more  readily  comprehended  what 
was  said  to  him.  “ Clear  out!”  said  he, 
“ and  go  bother  somebody  else.  This  de- 
partment has  no  authority  in  the  matter. 
You  must  lay  the  facts  before  the  United 
States  judge  of  the  district,  and  when  he  re- 
ports favorably  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
the  government  to  act.” 

“ But,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “ my  client  is 
suffering  great  hardship  and  injustice.  Is 
there  no  other  mode  of  relief  V9 

“None  whatever.  I tell  you  to  get  out 
of  this,  and  let  me  go  to  my  fishing.  I 
ought  to  have  caught  half  a dozen  bass  by 
this  time.” 

“ Has  not  the  President  authority  to  in- 
terfere f”  the  gentleman  persisted. 

“ Yes,  under  the  general  pardoning  power ; 
but  I advise  you  to  keep  away  from  him,  and 
let  the  case  take  its  proper  course.  Not  one 
word  more  will  I hear  about  it.” 

Waiting  upon  the  President,  the  gentle- 
man laid  the  facts  before  him.  They  were 
supported  by  adequate  proof,  and  impressed 
him  as  presenting  a case  suitable  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  executive.  “To-morrow 
is  cabinet  day”  (dismissing  the  gentleman). 
“Come  here  at  one  o’clock,  bringing  your 
papers,  and  we’ll  see  what  can  be  done.” 

Prompt  to  the  minute  the  gentleman  was 
on  hand,  and  was  shown  into  the  council- 
chamber.  There  were  present  the  President, 
Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Bibb, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Judge  Wilkins, 
Secretary  of  War,  John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  John  Nelson,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

“ Now,  young  man,”  said  Mr. Tyler,  “stand 
up  here,  and  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  cab- 
inet what  you  told  me  yesterday ; and  don’t 
make  a long  story  of  it  either.” 

The  case  was  stated  as  briefly  as  possible. 

“And,  gentlemen,”  said  the  President,  “I 
wish  to  add,  in  a word,  that  the  facts  here 
averred  are  supported  by  affidavits  and  oth- 
er proofs  that  make  out  a perfectly  clear 
case.  What  do  you  recommend,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  State  f” 

“I  should  advise,”  said  Mr.  Calhoun, 
speakisg  in  his  usual  clear  and  rapid  man- 
ner, “ that  the  papers  be  sent  to  the  first 
comptroller,  with  directions  to  report  upon 
the  case  without  delay.” 

“ M'Cullough,”  said  the  President: 

“ he’s  never  ready  to  report  upon  any  thing. 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  f” 

“ I recommend  the  release  of  the  vessel.” 

“ Say  so  in  writing,”  said  the  President. 

This  was  immediately  done,  and  the  Pres- 
ident wrote  underneath,  “Let  the  necessary 
papers  be  made  out.” 

“ Take  this  over  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  your 


business  is  finished — and  don’t  let  me  see 
your  face  for  some  time  to  come.” 

POINDEXTER. 

Governor  Poindexter,  at  one  time  a Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  and  a life-long  political 
and  personal  enemy  of  General  Jackson,  was 
a trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Tyler,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  admirers  of  Old  Hickory.  He 
was  a man  of  extraordinary  ability ; bold  and 
determined  in  his  purpose ; of  positive  quali- 
ties of  character — just  the  person  to  impress 
himself  upon  the  facile  mind  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  on  a commission 
to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  abuses  in  the 
New  York  Custom-house.  His  associates 
were  Alfred  Kelley,  of  Ohio,  and  David  Rus- 
sell, who  had  been  in  Congress  from  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York.  The  Governor 
was  an  intractable,  unreasonable  man,  and 
he  soon  got  into  a violent  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Kelley.  He  had  only  one  way  of  adjusting 
a personal  difference,  and  at  once  determined 
to  send  the  gentleman  a challenge.  Having 
become  rather  intimate  with  him  at  Wash- 
ington, he  demanded  of  me  that  I should 
bear  the  hostile  message.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  penal  consequences  of  such  an  act 
in  the  State  of  New  York  were  represented 
to  him.  Satisfaction  he  was  sworn  to  exact. 
One  might  as  well  undertake  to  reason  with 
a tiger.  He  defied  the  law,  and  delicately 
intimated  that  if  I was  a coward,  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  a friend.  Ascertaining 
that  Mr.  Kelley  was  about  to  leave  the  city 
for  Ohio,  I pacified  the  old  duelist  by  pro- 
posing to  accompany  the  gentleman  as  far 
as  Newark,  and  deliver  the  challenge  there. 
This  was  done,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  present  it 
to  him.  He  was  as  much  alarmed  as  if  I had 
aimed  a pistol  at  him.  He  refused  to  receive 
it,  and  went  off  on  the  train.  Returning  to 
the  City  Hotel,  I gave  the  Governor  a ludi- 
crous account  of  the  affair,  describing  Kel- 
ley’s trepidation  as  well  as  I was  able.  He 
laughed  heartily,  cursed  him  for  a poltroon, 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Poindexter  asked  for  the 
mission  to  Mexico,  and  quarreled  with  the 
President  because  he  expressed  a doubt  of 
his  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fluent,  forcible,  and  elegant  writ- 
ers in  the  country.  Every  sentence  of  his 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  Custom-house 
was  a model  of  superb  composition,  fit  for  a 
book  of  elegant  extracts.  And  most  of  the 
paper  was  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  while 
the  author  was  reclining  on  a sofa  at  Gads- 
by’s,  not  more  than  half  sober.  He  was  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England.  The 
question  of  his  confirmation  was  debated  at 
great  length,  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
body  taking  part  in  it.  And  among  all  the 
speeches  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
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nee,  there  was  not  one  more  eloquent  and 
effective  than  that  of  George  Poindexter. 

TYLER  AND  BUCHANAN. 

In  looking  about  for  recruits  to  sustain 
his  administration  President  Tyler  came  in 
contact  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  a Demo- 
cratic Senator  of  considerable  repute.  He 
was  a smooth,  plausible  man,  of  amiable  de- 
portment, with  no  sharp  edges  about  him, 
and  who  never  did  an  unkind  thing  from 
impulse,  or  without  hoping  to  gain  by  it. 
He  treated  the  President  with  courtesy  and 
much  apparent  frankness,  spoke  of  the  bank 
veto  with  admiration,  and  trusted  that  the 
relations  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
executive  would  soon  become  more  close  and 
confidential.  This  was  very  well,  and  prom- 
ised better  things  in  the  future.  But  Mr. 
Tyler  had  taken  the  Presidential  fever,  and 
his  anxiety  to  build  up  a party  with  refer- 
ence to  the  succession  was  uncontrollable. 
He  commissioned  a reliable  friend  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Buchanan  and  sound  him  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  there  was  to  hope 
from  him  in  the  Senate,  and  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Congress  adjourned  before  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  a conference  with  Mr. 
Buchanan.  A short  time  afterward  Mr. 


Tyler’s  emissary  fell  in  with  the  Senator  in 
New  York,  and  being  quite  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  with  which  he  was 
charged,  invited  him  to  a dinner.  Two 
trusted  friends  of  the  administration  were 
the  only  other  guests.  Intent  upon  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Buchanan  under  the  most  fa- 
voring circumstances,  the  host  made  a boun- 
tiful provision  of  choice  wines,  and  the  re- 
past was  a sumptuous  one.  It  was  a jolly 
time,  sure  enough.  Four  more  honest  drink- 
ers never  had  their  feet  under  mahogany. 
There  were  no  heel-taps,  and  no  passing  the 
bottle  until  the  glass  was  filled.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan took  his  liquor  like  a seasoned  cask. 
The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  The 
Senator,  a large  man,  of  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, in  the  prime  of  life,  remained  perfect- 
ly cool  and  self-possessed,  although  taking 
wine  enough  to  lay  a Senator  of  these  de- 
generate days  under  the  table ; pumped  the 
President’s  agent  and  his  two  associates  as 
dry  as  the  remaining  biscuit  after  a long 
voyage,  without  committing  himself  on  a 
single  point ; and  returned  to  Lancaster  fully 
apprised  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  scheme,  and  laughing 
at  the  boys  who  had  undertaken  to  seduce 
him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
| party. 
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TO  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  or  of  Saturn, 
our  planet,  if  he  should  have  the  curi- 
osity to  examine  it  a little  in  detail,  and 
with  an  adequate  telescope,  would  appear 
to  be  a solid  kernel,  with  two  fluid  envel- 
opes or  shells,  the  inner  of  water,  and  the 
outer  of  air.  Our  atmosphere  is  thought  to 
be  about  forty-five  miles  high ; the  mean  or 
average  depth  of  the  ocean  is  reckoned  at 
three  miles ; and  the  volume  of  the  waters 
as  the  560th  part  of  the  whole  planet. 

Mr.  ElisSe  Reclus,  an  eminent  French  ge- 
ographer, with  whose  work  upon  The  Earth * 
many  of  the  readers  of  Harper  are  familiar, 
has  prepared  a companion  volume  to  that, 
on  The  Ocean, t in  which  he  considers,  and 
compares,  and  explains,  in  a very  charming 
and  simple  style,  the  various  phenomena  of 
the  ocean — its  currents,  its  temperature,  its 
saltness,  its  waves,  surf,  tides,  evaporation, 
its  level,  its  attacks  upon  the  land,  its  infiu- 

* The  Earth : a Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenom- 
ena of  the  Life  of  the  Globe.  By  Elib£e  Reclus. 
Translated  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward,  M.A,  and 
edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  British  Museum.  Illus- 
trated by  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty  Maps  inserted  in 
the  Text,  and  Twenty-three  Page  Maps  printed  in 
colors.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

t The  Ocean , A tmosphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
second  series  of  a Descriptive  History  of  the  Life  of 
the  Globe.  By  Emsfei  Reclus,  Author  of  The  Earth , 
etc.  Illustrated  with  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Maps 
or  Figures,  and  Twenty-seven  Maps  printed  in  colors. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


ence  upon  the  winds,  its  shore  lines  and  bot- 
tom, and  the  causes  which  keep  it  within 
bounds  in  general,  and  enable  it  to  break 
its  bounds  in  certain  cases,  and  those  which 
sometimes  reduce  and  sometimes  increase  its 
depth. 

• It  is  only  when  we  consider  attentively 
on  a large  scale  the  phenomena  of  nature 
that  we  are  able  to  comprehend  truly  and 
thoroughly  even  the  minor  details ; and,  for- 
tunately for  our  generation,  men  of  science 
now  make  it  their  business  no  longer  to  lock 
up  in  abstruse  and  unattractive  treatises 
those  secrets  of  the  universe  which  they 
have  unraveled,  but  take  duller  folk  into 
their  confidence,  and  labor  to  instruct  their 
fellow-beings  in  their  own  wisdom.  Thus 
we  have  Tyndall  making  plain  to  the  com- 
monest minds  the  phenomena  of  ligty,  heat, 
and  sound ; thus  Faraday,  one  of  the  great- 
est chemists  of  our  days,  delighted  even 
children  with  his  lucid  story  of  a candle  ;* 
and  thus  Elisde  Reclus  takes  pains  to  pre- 
sent, in  a shape  which  makes  his  book  as 
attractive  as  a novel,  the  story  of  the  ocean, 
and  its  relations  to  the  lives  and  the  comfort 
of  mankind. 


* A Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Chemical  History 
Of  a Candle : to  which  is  added  A Lecture  on  Platinum. 
By  Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  edited  by  Will- 
iam Crooks,  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Disagreeable  as  the  ocean  is  to  a seasick 
passenger  contemplating  it  from  the  deck 
of  a steamer,  there  is,  os  a Western  toper  re- 
marked of  water  in  general,  a great  deal  to 
be  said  for  it.  It  equalizes  temperature,  and 
thus  makes  even  the  climate  of  Boston  more 
endurable  than  perhaps  otherwise  it  would 
be.  The  cold  of  polar  latitudes  would  be 
more  rigorous,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics 
more  intense;  and  these  extremes  would 
undoubtedly  destroy  most  of  the  beings  now 
in  existence,  if  the  currents  of  the  ocean  did 
not  convey  water  from  the  poles  to  the  equa- 
tor, and  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and 
thus  constantly  tend  to  equalize  the  tem- 
perature. Moreover,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
elouds  which  rise  from  the  seas  and  are 
spread  over  continents,  these  would  proba- 
bly become  arid  and  uninhabitable.  Looked 
at  in  this  aspect,  our  planet  is,  after  all,  but 
an  enormous  vivarium  or  Wardian  case,  in 
which  the  change  from  water  to  vapor,  from 
vapor  to  min,  from  min  to  rivers  and  other 
bodies  of  water,  and  so  on,  goes  on  continu- 
ously, and  maintains  fertility,  rules  climate, 
and  prospers  life. 

The  ocean  is  not  a " bottomless  deep,”  ex- 
cept to  the  poets  and  to  young  ladies,  neither 
of  whom  are  familiar  with  the  modern  im- 
provements in  taking  soundings.  Not  only 
have  skillful  seamen  known  how  to  reach  the 
bottom  and  fetch  parts  of  it  up  to  the  top 
from  great  depths,  but  mathematicians  have 
given  themselves  the  trouble  to  calculate 
theoretically  its  average  depth.  Buffon  gave 
this  at  240  fathoms,  or  1440  feet;  Lacaillo 
gives  from  164  to  273  fathoms;  Laplace, 
erroneously  estimating  the  mean  elevation 
of  the  land  at  3280  feet — three  times  the 
height  now  allowed  by  physical  geographers 
— thought  the  waters  of  the  sea  must  be  of 
about  equal  depth.  Young  assigned  a depth 
of  2735  fathoms  to  the  Atlantic  and  about 
3800  fathoms  to  the  great  South  Sea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  other  mathemati- 
cians add,  the  Pacific  must  be  at  its  deepest 
point  fifteen  and  a half  miles  in  depth,  which 
is  scarcely  probable.  But  though  little  is 
known  of  the  g&atest  depths  of  the  oceans, 
we  do  know  that  their  bottoms  are  of  un- 
equal depth,  and  that  they  contain  mount- 
ains as  well  as  vast  rolling  plains ; and  Mr. 
Reclns  takes  advantage  of  such  soundings 
as  have  been  made  to  illustrate  in  a striking 
manner  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom.  If, 
he  remarks,  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  suddenly  lowered  about  110  fathoms,  it 
would  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sheets 
of  water : Italy  would  be  joined  to  Sicily, 
Sicily  would  be  united  by  an  isthmus  to 
Africa,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus 
would  be  closed,  but  the  outlet  of  Gibraltar 
would  remain  in  free  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  the  level  were  lowered 
by  about  550  fathoms,  the  JSgean,  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  the  Adriatic  would  wholly  disap- 
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pear,  or  only  leave  in  their  beds  uuimpor- 
] taut  pools ; the  remainder  of  the  Mediterra- 
; nean  would  be  divided  into  several  seas  like 
I the  Caspian,  either  isolated,  or  cominunica- 
| ting  with  each  other  by  narrow  channels,  and 
j the  terminal  promontory  of  Europe  would 
| be  joined  by  the  isthmus  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
| mountains  of  Africa.  A depression  of  about 
' 1100  fathoms  would  leave  nothing  but  three 
inland  lakes : to  the  west,  a triangular  basin 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  depression  be- 
tween France  and  Algeria ; in  the  middle,  a 
long  cavity  extending  from  Crete  to  Sicily ; 
and  eastward,  a hollow  lying  in  front  of  the 
Egyptian  coast.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
Mediterranean,  exceeding  2200  fathoms,  lies 
to  the  north  of  the  Syrtes,  almost  in  the  ge- 
ometrical centre  of  the  basin. 

Again,  the  British  Channel,  that  least 
agreeable  of  seas  to  good  Americans  wishing 
to  reach  Paris  from  London,  is  a narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
mere  accident  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  a 
kind  of  maritime  trench,  so  inconsiderable 
is  its  depth  compared  with  that  of  the 
ocean.  In  order  to  form  a true  notion  of 
the  depth  of  the  Channel,  compared  with  its 
width,  one  must  imagine  a miniature  of  this 
sea  drawn  on  a scale  of  one  yard  for  two- 
thirds  of  a mile,  on  a perfectly  horizontal 
surface.  This  sheet  of  water  would  not 
have  less  than  547  yards  of  length,  and  its 
width  would  vary,  according  to  the  coast- 
lines,  between  36  and  240  yards.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  considerable  surface, 
the  greatest  depth  would  be  less  than  two 
inches  at  the  entrance.  In  the  deepest  hol- 
low of  the  Channel,  between  the  hillock  rep- 
resenting Start  Point  and  that  of  the  Sept- 
Iles,  it  would  be  less  than  two  and  a half 
inches.  A sparrow  could  hop  this  minia- 
j ture  sea. 

j Considered  as  a whole,  the  North  Atlantic 
I is  a depression  whose  sides  descend  gradu- 
| ally  toward  a central  hollow  situated  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bermudas,  and  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland. 
A fall  of  the  waters  of  less  than  110  fathoms 
would  reveal  the  submarine  ground-work 
upon  which  France,  Spain,  and  the  British 
I Isles  rest.  This  is  indeed  the  true  founda- 
| tion  of  the  European  continent,  for  imme- 
! diately  beyond  this  basement,  which  forms 
j the  extreme  angle  of  the  Old  World,  the  bed 
j of  the  sea,  at  an  inclination  of  about  eight 
! degrees,  descends  gradually  from  110  fath- 
oms to  1640  and  2187  fathoms  below  the 
waves.  A fall  in  its  level  of  1094  fathoms 
would  diminish  the  width  of  the  Atlantic, 
more  than  half,  would  leave  the  Gulf  of 
! Mexico  completely  dry,  and  leave  only  an 
elongated  lake  in  the  central  part  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  If  the  present  level  were 
lowered  by  2187  fathoms,  a continent  sepa- 
rated from  Europe  and  America  by  two  nar- 
row channels,  and  extending  over  a space  of 
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from  about  1550  to  1860  miles,  would  stretch  might  be  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and 
into  the  torrid  zone ; and,  by  a remarkable  sunk  into  it,  and  yet  scarcely  emerge  above 
coincidence,  would  affect  that  peninsular  the  surface.  The  depth  of  the  Pacific  has 
conformation  and  southerly  direction  pre-  not  only  been  ascertained  by  numerous 
sented  by  Greenland,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  soundings,  but  Professor  Franklin  Bache 
Italy,  Greece,  Arabia,  India,  and  the  three  calculated,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
great  continents  of  the  South.  A lowering  the  great  tidal  wave  accompanying  the 
of  3280  fathoms  would  completely  unite  earthquake  of  1854  in  Japan  crossed  the 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  and  consequently  ocean  to  California,  that  the  Pacific  has, 
form  a bridge  between  the  Old  and  New  between  the  shores  of  Japan  and  the  United 
Worlds.  Even  of  the  central  Atlantic  there  States,  a mean  depth  of  about  2342  fathoms, 
would  remain  only  a narrow  “ Medi terra-  The  highest  part  of  the  continents  raised 
nean”  sea  in  front  of  the  Antilles  and  Gui-  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  is  of  much 
ana.  Finally,  let  the  waters  be  lowered  by  less  elevation  than  the  depth  of  the  sea;  and 
4375  fathoms,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  we  can  estimate  the  land  above  the  level  of 
Atlantic  would  be  reduced  to  a small  tri-  the  sea  at  only  about  a fortieth  part  of  the 
angular  “ Caspian,”  situated  between  the  mass  of  waters,  and  as  much  of  this  land  is 
Azores,  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  unavailable  by  mankind,  we  get  here  some 
Bermudas.  notion  of  the  very  limited  use  which  we  are, 

Though  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  scarcely  15£  as  yet,  able  to  make  of  the  planet  we  in- 
miles in  depth,  it  is  known  to  be  in  one  habit. 

part  nearly  nine  miles  deep,  or  so  deep  that  Sea-water  weighs  two  and-  eight-tenths 
two  of  the  highest  mountains  on  our  globe  per  cent,  more  than  distilled  rain-water ; 
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and  the  saltness  of  sea-water  is  such  that 
it  contains  an  average  of  about  35$  parts 
in  1000  of  salt,  or,  as  later  authorities  as- 
sert, 34$. 

In  the  north  tropical  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Sahara  and  of  Morocco,  where  the  sea 
receives  no  tributaries,  and  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid, 
the  average  of  oceanic  salts  is  nearly  38 
parts  in  1000.  In  mid-ocean,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  America, 
where  the  water  of  many  great  rivers  min- 
gles with  that  of  the  sea,  the  saltness  is  less 
by  one,  two,  and  even  three  thousandths; 
but  it  is  generally  greater  in  the  tepid  waters 
of  the  great  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream, 
which  crosses  the  Atlantic  obliquely.  The 
proportion  of  salts  contained  in  this  current 
always  exceeds  35-thousandths,  while  the 
water  that  flows  from  the  pole  toward  the 
equator  by  Baffin’s  Bay  contains  only  about 
33-thousandths.  It  is  to  the  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  ice  that  these  currents  owe 
the  slighter  saltness  of  their  waters. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  con- 
tributes three-quarters  of  the  salt  of  sea- 
water, and  gives  it  its  peculiar  and  unpleas- 
ant flavor,  familiar  to  persons  who  have 
tried  swallowing  it  as  a remedy  for  sea- 
sickness. The  thickness  which  a layer  of 
salt  in  the  open  sea  would  form  if  crystal- 
lized would  be  on  an  average  nearly  two 
inches  to  every  fathom  of  water,  so  that  if 
one  could  imagine  the  entire  evaporation  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  estimating  them  to 
be  on  the  average  about  three  miles  deep, 
there  would  remain  at  the  bottom  of  its  bed 
a layer  of  salt  of  about  230  feet  iu  mean 
thickness,  which  would  represent  for  the 
whole  extent  of  the  seas  more  than  a thou- 
sand millions  of  cubic  miles.  We  can  under- 
stand how,  with  such  vast  quantities  of 
chloride  of  sodium  in  solutiou,  the  sea  has 
been  sufficient  to  form  those  enormous  beds 
of  rock-salt  that  are  found  in  the  earth  in 
various  parts  of  Europe. 

Besides  salt,  sea -water  contains  minute 
traces  of  silver,  arsenic,  chlorine,  nitrogen, 
carbon,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  silicon,  sodium,  potassium,  bo- 
ron (f),  aluminium,  magnesium,  calcium, 
strontium,  barium. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  water  of 
the  ocean  grows  colder  as  the  depth  in- 
creases. To  the  south  of  Madagascar,  for 
instance,  with  the  temperature  at  the  sur- 
face at  75°,  there  was  a gradual  decrease, 
until  at  420  fathoms  the  mercury  showed 
51°.  In  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  temperature  below  100 
fathoms  is  constant  at  about  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  adjoining  land. 

Sea-water  differs  from  fresh-water  in  one 
curious  and  important  respect — it  has  not  its 
greatest  density  at  the  temperature  of  39°  2/ 
Fahr.,  but  becomes  heavier  as  it  becomes 


colder.  It  results,  that  while  in  rivers  and 
fresh-water  lakes  the  ice  is  formed  first  at 
the  surface,  in  shallow  seas,  where  the  cold 
is  sufficiently  intense,  the  ice  not  infrequent- 
ly forms  first  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes,  at 
the  commencement  of  winter,  the  mariners 
and  fishermen  of  the  Baltic  and  western 
coasts  of  Norway  find  themselves  suddenly 
I surrounded  by  floes  of  ice,  which  rise  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  which  still  contain  frag- 
ments of  fucus.  It  appears  so  rapidly  that 
the  boats  often  run  great  risk  of  being  crush- 
ed between  the  solid  masses  which  are  piled 
around  them,  and  the  crews  are  in  imminent 
danger.  Around  the  rocky  coasts  of  Green- 
land, Labrador,  and  Spitzbergen,  these  ice- 
floes often  raise  huge  stones  which  they  have 
torn  from  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

By  the  natural  chemistry  of  the  sea,  which 
is  an  immense  laboratory,  the  mass  of  ice  is 
in  a great  measure  freed  from  the  salt  which 
is  found  in.  sea- water ; for,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Walker,  it  contains  hard- 
ly more  than  five-thousandths;  that  is  to 
say,  about  a fifth  of  its  normal  quantity. 
The  water  nearest  to  the  new  ice  mixes  with 
the  expelled  salt,  becomes  heavier,  and  as 
the  freezing-point  is  at  the  same  time  lower- 
ed, it  descends  deeper  in  the  water  without 
becoming  solid.  This  is  the  reason  why  in 
the  open  sea  the  water  is  rarely  frozen  for 
any  considerable  depth  below  the  surface, 
as  one  might  expect. 

The  icebergs,  which  are  the  glory  and  ter- 
ror of  the  arctic  seas,  are  simply  the  broken 
ends  of  monstrous  glaciers.  A glacier  is  a 
river  of  ice  pushing  its  way  slowly  down 
from  mountain  heights  to  the  ocean  level. 
Where,  as  on  the  arctic  shores,  the  glacier 
reaches  the  sea,  its  lower  end  is  impelled 
into  the  ocean,  the  base  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom. Propelled  by  the  weight  and  force  of 
its  upper  part,  it  is  pushed  into  the  sea  or 
bay,  often  to  a considerable  distance,  and 
plows  its  slow  way  over  the  bottom,  carry- 
ing off  huge  rocks  in  its  path  and  tearing 
the  bottom  to  pieces.  Enormous  fragments 
may  be  separated  from  the  end  of  the  gla- 
cier in  two  different  ways,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  sea  into  which  they  pro- 
trude. In  Spitzbergen  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Southern  Greenland,  the  congealed  mass, 
which  often  projects  far  into  the  sea,  is 
gradually  undermined  by  the  comparatively 
warm  waves  which  beat  against  it,  and  the 
remaining  fragments  overhanging  the  wa- 
ter are  detached  with  a terrible  noise,  and 
plunge  into  the  ocean.  M.  Martins  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  French  expedition  to  Spitz- 
bergen have  observed  this  at  the  base  of  all 
the  glaciers  of  that  archipelago.  But  in 
very  cold  seas,  like  that  of  Smith  Strait,  the 
water,  being  of  a still  lower  temperature, 
can  not  melt  the  glacier,  which  continues 
its  course  into  the  bay,  its  extreme  end 
reaching  far  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHTS  OF  WAVES  OBSERVED  AT  LYBSTER,  BOOTLANI),  IN  1862. 
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The  height  of  waves  varies  much,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  expanse  and  depth  of  the 
body  of  water.  Admiral  8niyth  states  that 
the  tempest  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
uot  usually  more  than  from  13  to  18  feet  in 
vertical  height,  though  he  has  seen  excep- 
tional waves  rise  to  30  feet  above  the  trough 
of  the  sea.  Scoresby,  on  the  North  Atlantic 
in  1847,  found  waves  from  26  to  29£  feet 
high,  and  in  1848  he  found  the  average  of 
storm  waves  to  be  30  feet,  and  measured 
some  which  were  43  feet.  Off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Indian  oceans  meet,  waves  have  been  seen 
from  50  to  60  feet  high ; and  two  French  ob- 
servers measured  a wave  which  rose  108 
feet  perpendicularly  from  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  The  cut  above  represents  the  wave 
heights,  during  a year,  at  a point  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  and  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  waves. 

On  an  average  the  height  of  an  undula- 
tion of  the  water  is  only  equal  to  the  fif- 
teenth part  of  its  base ; thus  a wave  of  4 
feet  in  height  measures  60  feet  from  valley 
to  valley,  and  a wave  33  feet  high  is  495  feet 
in  width. 

The  speed  of  the  waves  is  only  an  appar- 
ent speed,  like  that  of  the  folds  of  a cloth 
raised  by  a current  of  air.  Thus,  although  the 
water  pressed  by  the  wind  rises  and  sinks 
by  tnrns,  it  nevertheless  hardly  changes  its 
place,  and  objects  floating  on  its  surface 
move  but  slowly  and  in  an  undulatory  man- 
ner. The  real  movement  of  the  sea  is  that 
of  a drifting  current  which  gradually  forms 
under  the  prolonged  action  of  the  wind; 
but  this  general  movement  of  the  liquid  mass 
is  after  all  inconsiderable.  The  only  part 
which  advances  with  the  storm  is  the  foam- 
ing crest  which,  curling  over  the  summit  of 
the  waves,  dashes  down  the  slope  in  front. 
By  their  incessant  movements  the  surface  of 
the  waves  gradually  increases  in  tempera- 
ture, as  has  been  observed  after  a succession 
of  violent  storms. 

The  apparent  displacement  of  the  billows 
(which  is  rather  difficult  to  measure  with 
exactitude  in  the  open  sea)  varies  in  a regu- 


lar manner,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  wave  and  the  depth  of  its  waters.  Thus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  astrono- 
mer Airey,  every  wave  of  100  feet  in  width, 
traversing  a sea  of  164  fathoms  mean  depth, 
has  a velocity  of  nearly  23  feet  per  second, 
or  about  15J  miles  per  hour ; a wave  of  674 
feet,  moving  over  the  surface  of  a sea  1640 
fathoms  deep,  travels  more  than  69  feet  per 
second,  or  nearly  50  miles  per  hour;  this 
last  figure  may  be  considered  as  an  average 
speed  for  storm  waves  in  great  seas.  Since, 
therefore,  we  can  by  calculation  infer  the 
velocity  of  waves  from  their  width  and  the 
known  depth  of  the  ocean -bed,  it  is  easy  to 
determine  by  an  inverse  operation  what  is 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  itself,  provided  that 
we  know  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  waves. 
It  is  by  this  method  that  the  mean  depths 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Japan  and  California,  have 
been  calculated. 

The  commotion  caused  by  the  waves  in  a 
high  sea  reaches  to  a considerable  depth. 
The  sea  “ breaks”  sometimes  where  the  depth 
is  as  great  as  140  feet;  and  in  a storm  the 
waves  have  been  seen  to  bear  sand  and  mud 
where  the  bottom  was  600  feet  down.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  every  wave  makes 
itself  felt,  to  some  degree,  350  times  deeper 
than  it  is  high. 

Thomas  Stephenson  ascertained  that  the 
force  of  the  Bea  dashed  against  the  Bell  Rock 
Light-house  amounted  to  about  seventeen 
tons  for  every  square  yard.  In  the  island 
of  Skerry  vore  the  heaviest  calculated  press- 
ure is  about  three  tons  and  a half  for  every 
yard ; that  is  to  say,  more  than  six  and  a 
half  pounds  avoirdupois  for  every  square 
inch.  With  such  a force  the  displacement 
of  blocks  which  seem  enormous  to  us  is  only 
child’s  play  to  the  tempest  waves.  At  Cher- 
bourg, the  heaviest  cannon  on  the  rampart 
have  been  displaced ; at  Barra  Head,  in  the 
Hebrides,  Thomas  Stephenson  states  that  a. 
block  of  Btone  of  forty-three  tons  was  driven* 
more  than  one  and  three-quarter  yards  by 
the  breakers.  At  Plymouth,  a vessel  weigh- 
ing 200  tous  was  thrown,  without  being  brok- 
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en,  to  the  very  top  of  the  dike,  where  it  re- 
mained erect  as  on  a shelf,  beyond  the  fury 
of  the  waves.  At  Dunkirk,  M.  Villarceau 
has  ascertained,  by  the  most  delicate  meas- 
urements, that  during  a heavy  sea  the  ground 
trembles  at  nearly  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  currents  of  the  ocean  are  produced 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  first  taking  from  the  surface  in 
vapor  some  part  of  the  water,  which  must  be 
replaced;  and  the  last  precipitating  vapor 
and  clouds,  and  causing  a superabundance, 
which  presses  away  so  as  to  maintain  the 
general  level.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  has  also  an  important  effect  on  the 
formation  of  ocean  currents. 

The  annual  evaporation  from  all  the  oceans 
is  supposed  to  be  about  fourteen  feet.  That 
is  to  say,  if  the  oceans  did  not  receive  from 
rivers  and  rains  what  they  lose  by  the  sun’s 
rays,  they  would  lose  fourteen  feet  in  their 
depth  every  year.  The  immense  body  of 
water  thus  raised  in  vapor  from  the  At- 
lantic would  make  a solid  cube  of  thirty 
miles. 

Near  the  equator  the  sea  loses  more  water 
than  nearer  the  poles,  and  an  immense  void 
is  formed,  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the 
waters  from  the  polar  basins,  where  the 
contributions  of  snow  and  rain  exceed  the 
loss  in  vapor.  This  superabundant  mass  of 
fluid  continually  flows  toward  the  basin  of 
the  torrid  zone,  and  forms  the  two  great  cur- 
rents which  meet  one  another  from  the  op- 
posite poles  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
incessantly  describing  a regular  orbit  like 
the  celestial  bodies.  But  the  excess  of  evap- 
oration which  occurs  in  tropical  waters  is 
not  the  only  reason  of  this  great  movement 
of  the  polar  seas  toward  the  torrid  zone. 
The  trade-winds,  attracted  by  the  force  of 
equatorial  heat,  blow  incessantly  in  the  same 
direction,  and  always  driving  the  waves  be- 
fore them,  thus  accelerate  the  march  of  the 
oceanic  current. 

If  the  mass  of  water  which  continually 
flows  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  were  ex- 
actly equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is 
evaporated  by  the  sun’s  heat,  the  arctic  cur- 
rents would  be  arrested  under  the  tropics, 
and  no  return  movement  would  be  produced 
toward  the  polar  oceans.  But  the  waters 
which  flow  from  the  north  and  south  are 
always  in  excess,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual impulse  of  the  trade-wind ; and  when 
they  arrive  in  tropical  latitudes  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  a new  current,  the  true  cause  of 
which  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  incoherence  of  its 
particles,  the  ocean  does  not  obey  in  an  ab- 
solute manner  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  carries  it  from  west  to  east.  In 
descending  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
and  thus  crossing  latitudes  whose  speed  of 
rotation  is  greater  than  their  own,  they  are 
constantly  drawn  obliquely  toward  the  west, 


and  this  continual  retardation  of  their  mo- 
tion behind  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe 
becomes,  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
an  apparent  motion  from  east  to  west. 
Upon  their  meeting  in  the  tropics,  the  polar 
currents,  being  both  affected  by  a side  move- 
ment, strike  each  other  obliquely,  then  re- 
unite in  the  same  oceanic  river,  and  flow 
directly  toward  the  west  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  solid  earth.  It  is  thus 
that  the  equatorial  current  is  produced, 
which,  with  the  two  polar  currents,  de- 
termines all  the  movements  of  the  waters  in 
each  oceanic  basin.  The  other  rivers  of  the 
sea  are  simply  branches  from  them,  caused 
by  the  form  of  the  continents. 

The  equatorial  current,  which  is  a continu- 
ation of  the  polar  currents,  and  forms  with 
them  a vast  semicircle,  can  not  be  freely  de- 
veloped around  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  Arrested  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  in  the  Pacific  by  Asia  and 
the  archipelago  which  unites  that  continent 
with  New  Holland,  it  breaks  against  the 
shores  and  divides  into  two  halves,  which 
flow  back  in  the  direction  of  the  poles,  the 
one  descending  toward  the  south,  the  other 
ascending  to  the  north.  The  immense  river 
thus  returns  to  its  Bource,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  motion  of  terrestrial  rotation,  which 
at  its  outset  caused  it  incessantly  to  deviate 
toward  the  west,  now  urges  it  obliquely  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Under  the  equator 
the  angular  speed  of  the  terrestrial  surface 
around  the  axis  of  the  planet  being  much 
more  considerable  than  under  any  other 
latitude,  the  waters  coming  from  the  tropics 
into  temperate  seas  are  animated  by  a more 
rapid  movement  toward  the  east  than  those 
amidst  which  they  flow.  They  deviate  in 
consequence  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
when  the  returning  current  reaches  the  po- 
lar sea  it  seems  to  come  from  the  west.  Thus 
the  grand  circuit  of  the  waters  is  completed 
in  each  hemisphere.  The  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  have  each  its  double  circulatory  sys- 
tem, formed  of  two  immense  eddies  united 
in  the  torrid  zone  by  a common  equatorial 
current.  As  regards  the  Indian  Ocean, 
being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  it  has  but  one  simple  cur- 
rent, which  turns  incessantly  in  its  vast  basin 
between  Australia  and  Africa.  As  a whole, 
these  ocean  rivers  recall,  by  their  distri- 
bution, the  divisions  of  the  land.  The  two 
great  whirlpools  of  the  Atlantic  correspond 
to  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa; 
the  huge  eddies  of  the  Pacific  have  a binary 
division  analogous  to  the  two  continents  of 
America;  and  the  current  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  reminds  one  of  the  enormous  mass  of 
Asia,  which  alone  fills  half  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  which  ameliorates  tho 
climate  not  only  of  our  own  Atlantic  States, 
but  of  Western  Europe  also,  is  one  of  the 
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great  oceanic  currents.  It  is,  in  fact,  a great  j 
ocean  river.  After  having  made  the  tour 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  six  months,  after  having  driven  back  upon 
the  shores  of  Alabama  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  which  border  its  dark  blue 
waves,  the  Gulf  Stream  follows  the  northern 
coasts  of  Cuba,  then  turns  the  southern  point 
of  Florida,  and  penetrates  the  strait  which 
separates  the  American  continent  from  the 
islands  and.  banks  of  Bahama.  Swelled  by 
the  mass  of  water  which  the  great  equatorial 
current  sends  directly  through  the  straits  of 
the  archipelago,  and  above  all,  by  the  old 
channel  of  Bahama,  the  Gulf  Stream  flows 
straight  to  the  north,  pressing  through  the 
ocean  like  a river  nearly  37  miles  wide,  and 
of  an  average  depth  of 200  fathoms.  Its  speed 
is  great,  even  equaling  that  of  the  principal 
rivers  of  the  world,  being  sometimes  from 
about  4^  to  5 miles  an  hour ; but  usually  it 
is  about  3J  miles.  The  mass  of  water  dis- 
charged by  the  current  may,  therefore,  be 
estimated  at  nearly  45  iqillions  of  cubic 
yards  per  second — that  is  to  say,  at  2000 
times  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  yet  it  was  to  the  outflow  of  this  North 
American  river  that  many  geographers  for- 
merly attributed  the  existence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream ! 

Between  the  43d  and  47th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  Stream, 
coming  from  the  southwest,  meets  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  the  polar  current  discov- 
ered by  Cabot  in  the  year  1497.  The  line 
of  demarkation  between  these  two  oceanic 
rivers  is  never  absolutely  constant,  but 
varies  with  the  seasons.  In  winter — that  is 
to  say,  from  September  to  March — the  cold 
current  drives  the  Gulf  Stream  toward  the 
south ; for  during  this  season  all  the  circula- 
tory phenomena  of  the  Atlantic,  winds,  rains, 
and  currents,  approach  more  nearly  the 
southern  hemisphere,  above  which  the  sun 
travels.  In  summer — that  is  to  say,  from 
March  to  September — the  Gulf  Stream  in  its 
turn  resumes  its  preponderance,  and  forces 
back  the  line  of  its  conflict  with  the  polar 
current  more  and  more  toward  the  north. 
The  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  that  enormous 
plateau  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  abysses 
five  to  six  miles  deep,  is  undoubtedly  due  in 
great  part  to  the  meeting  of  these  two  mov- 
ing liquid  masses.  On  entering  the  tepid 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  icebergs 
gradually  melt  and  let  fall  the  fragments  of 
rock  and  loads  of  earth  which  they  bear 
into  the  sea.  This  bank,  which  rises  gradu- 
ally from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is  a sort 
of  common  moraine  for  the  glaciers  of  Green- 
land and  the  polar  archipelago. 

When  they  meet  the  warmer  Gulf  Stream, 
the  arctic  waters  sink  below  it,  being 
heavier,  as  they  are  colder;  and  the  arctic 
current  thus  continues  its  way  southward, 


being  found,  near  the  Bahamas,  at  a depth 
of  229  fathoms.  Its  activity  further  north 
is  curiously  discerned  in  the  southerly  move- 
ment of  great  icebergs,  which,  even  when 
they  strike  the  Gulf  Stream,  are  carried 
southward  against  that  current,  their  great 
depth  subjectiug  them  to  the  action  of  the 
colder  arctic  current. 

The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  thus 
rest  upon  and  flow  over  a bed  of  colder 
water,  and  to  this  it  is  owing  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  retains  its  heat  so  long.  It  is  a re- 
markable fact,  that  if  the  Gulf  Stream  did 
not  flow  as  it  does  in  a bed  entirely  com- 
posed of  cold  water,  but  moved  along  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  it  would  rapidly 
lose  its  high  temperature,  and  would  cease 
in  consequence  to  be  a source  of  heat  for 
Western  Europe.  In  fact,  the  earth  being 
a better  conductor  of  heat  than  the  water, 
the  warm  waters  of  the  current  would  com- 
municate their  temperature  to  it,  and  would 
finally  lose  their  whole  store.  But  the  cold 
waters  of  the  polar  current,  being  interposed 
between  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  Stream,  serve  as  a protecting 
screen  to  the  latter  and  hinder  their  refrig- 
eration. 

The  total  heat  of  this  great  current  would, 
if  it  were  condensed  upon  a single  point,  be 
sufficient  to  fuse  mountains  of  iron,  enough 
to  cause  a molten  stream  as  great  as  the 
Mississippi.  It  would  suffice  to  raise  from  a 
winter  to  a summer  temperature  the  whole 
column  of  air  which  rests  over  England  and 
France.  Owing  to  the  warmth  of  its  waters 
the  lakes  of  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  isles 
never  freeze  during  winter;  Great  Britain 
is  enveloped  in  fogs,  as  in  an  immense  va- 
por-bath,  and  the  myrtle  grows  on  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  the  “emerald  isle  of  the  seas,” 
under  the  same  latitude  as  Labrador,  that 
land  of  snow  and  ice.  In  green  Erin  the 
western  coasts  (the  first  land  which  the 
Gulf  Stream  encounters  after  crossing  the 
Atlantic)  enjoy  a temperature  two  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coasts.  In 
spite  of  the  path  of  the  sun,  it  is  on  an  aver- 
age as  warm  in  Ireland  under  the  52d  degree 
of  latitude  as  in  the  United  States  under  the 
38th  degree,  or  about  a thousand  miles  near- 
er the  equator. 

The  Gulf  Stream  guides,  or  rules  to  a large 
extent,  the  course  of  Bhips  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. Going  to  England,  mariners  keep  in 
the  “Gulf;”  returning,  they  cross  into  the 
arctic  current,  as  the  cut  on  page  712  shows. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  too,  has  its  great  cur- 
rents. An  immense  river  of  cold  water  of 
unknown  breadth  strikes  the  island  of  Ma- 
gellan, at  the  south  of  America,  and  divides 
into  two  partial  currents,  one  of  which,  pen- 
etrating into  the  Atlantic  to  the  east  of  the 
Falkland  Isles,  where  ice  never  comes,  joins 
in  the  great  round  of  waters  between  Africa 
and  Brazil,  while  the  other  flows  directly  to 
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whije  the  avijavtciit  sea^  a.re  abouf  Sff  wann- 
er, Not  a hfapcli  of  coral  can  take  root  on 
the  rocks  and  ^horoB  hashed  by  this  eurreut 
<*V  oohi  w alert  the  polar  current  changes 
every  thing  im  its  ]V,o*Bage— the  flora,  fauna, 
climate  and  v*»o  the  history  of  mankind. 
If  the  air  vrt\&  not  /ioiijdian tly  nifroshed'-by 
the  contact  of  cold  water  coining:  fj-oiri  the 
pole,  Periu  which  i»  mi  ranly  watered  by 
rain,  ^dulff  be  trui.^honrrivd  itfry  amdher 
Iteacvrt  of  feohara,  and  human  life  wimld  hV 
eom<3  i\itm>Hr  inipossi b)*>  th^h*Vv  By  this  eur- 
toht,  f«>o,  the  dssthnees  arb  hrq.ably'tdlMins 
isIn.Ml,  aud  V^lparaipR,C^  AftCa,  Cal- 
lao, ate,  in  retdh.y,  less  dishod  from  Ku rope 
thAO  they  upiHiai  >ou  tile  tahp ; lor,  after 
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puzzling,  phenomena  of  a sandy  shore  is  the  , 
rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  fresh-water 
wells.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  salt-water 
percolating  the  sand,  and  pushing  back  or 
damming  the  streams  of  fresh-watef  from 
which  the  wells  are  supplied.  On  the  shores 
of  Cape  Cod  there  are  numerous  wells  which 
are  dry  at  low  tide,  but  fill  up  with  fresh- 
water as  the  tide  rises. 

Omar  said  of  the  ocean,  “The  sea  stands 
very  high,  and  day  and  night  it  entreats  the 
permission  of  God  to  inundate  the  land.”  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  the  sea  has  eaten 
away  the  shore  in  such  a manner  that  man 
has  been  compelled  to  regard  it  as  his  worst 
enemy.  For  instance,  the  island  of  Heli- 
goland, now  hardly  miles  long  and  about 
2000  feet  broad,  containiug  only  a few  rows 
of  potatoes  and  a few  meagre  pastures,  was 
a thousand  years  ago  a rich  and  populous 
isle,  with  an  excellent  harbor  formed  by  an 
islet  which  has  since  disappeared ; and  five 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  “ very  fertile,  rich 
in  animals  and  birds.”  The  coasts  of  Hol- 
land, Friesland,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland 
have  undergone  sudden  and  extraordinary 
changes;  the  sea  coming  in  and  sweeping 
away  not  only  the  land,  but  on  several  oc- 
casions thousands  of  people  and  hundreds 
of  villages.  During  the  course  of  the  third 
century,  tradition  tells  us  that  the  island  of 
Walcheren  was  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent ; in  860  the  Rhine  rose,  inundating  the 
country,  the  pjilace  of  Caligula  (arx  Britan - 
nica)  remaining  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  sea  made  a new  irruption,  and  the  Lake 
Flevo  was  cliauged  into  a gulf,  which  was 
still  more  enlarged  in  1225,  forming  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  that  vast  labyrinth  of  sand- 
banks, which,  from  a geological  point  of 
view,  is  still  a dependency  of  the  continent, 
and  is  separated  by  a row  of  islands  and 
dunes  from  the  domain  of  the  ocean.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Gulf  of  Jahde  was  opened  at  the  expense  of 
the  laud,  and  never  ceased  to  enlarge  itself 
during  two  hundred  years.  In  1230  the  ter- 
rible inundation  of  Friesland  took  place, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  men.  The  following  year  the 
lakes  of  Haarlem  overflowed  the  ground; 
then  gradually  increasing,  united  with  each 
other  to  expand  into  an  inland  sea,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1277  the  gulf  of  the  Dollart,  which  is  nearly 
twenty-two  miles  long  and  seven  miles 
wide,  began  to  be  hollowed  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fertile  and  populous  countries,  and 
transformed  Friesland  into  a peninsula.  It 
was  only  in  1537  that  they  could  arrest  the 
invasions  of  the  sea,  which  had  devoured 
the  town  of  Torum  and  fifty  villages.  Ten 
years  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  waters 
in  the  Dollart,  an  overflowing  of  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  drowned  80,000  persons,  and  changed 


i the  configuration  of  the  Dutch  coast-line. 
In  1421  seventy- two  villages  were  sub- 
merged at  once,  and  the  sea  on  retiring  left 
only  an  archipelago  of  marshy  islands  and 
islets,  covered  with  reeds  and  banks  of  mud, 
in  the  place  of  fields  and  groups  of  habita- 
tions : this  is  the  country  known  under  the 
name  of  Biesbosch  (forest  of  reeds).  Since 
this  epoch  many  other  hardly  less  terrible 
catastrophes  have  taken  place  on  the  coasts 
of  Holland,  Friesland,  Schleswig,  and  Jut- 
land. 

If  the  ocean  takes  away,  it  also  gives.  Its 
waves  throw  up,  against  some  shores,  em- 
| bankments  of  sand,  washed  up  from  the 
I deep  or  returned  from  the  washings  of 
! rivers,  and  form  thus  a double  coast,  leaving 
| long  ranges  of  smooth  waters  between  the 
main-land  and  the  outer  barrier.  The  whole 
eastern  coast  of  our  continent  is  thus  pro- 
tected ; and  for  a length  of  2500  miles  there 
is  an  almost  continuous  double  coast,  which 
navigators  know  well  how  to  use,  and  the 
parts  of  which  President  Grant,  in  his  last 
message,  proposes  shall  be  improved  and 
connected  by  artificial  means.  The  indented 
coasts  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  ramified 
gulfs  which  cut  into  these  peninsulas,  and 
are  prolonged  even  into  the  interior  of  the 
land  in  the  form  of  marshes,  are  masked  on 
the  side  next  the  sea  by  a natural  bank 
nearly  220  miles  long,  against  which  the 
most  fearful  waves  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
break.  These  banks,  so  gracefully  curved, 
are  not  constructed  by  the  sea  alone.  They 
are  due  also  to  the  pressure  of  the  fresh- 
waters  brought  from  the  Alleghanies  by  the 
Neuse,  the  Tar,  the  Roanoke,  and  other 
rivers ; the  direction  of  the  breakwaters  in- 
dicates precisely  the  line  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  marine  and  fluvial  waters. 

To  the  action  of  rivers  and  the  ocean  con- 
joined is  owing  also  the  formation  of  long 
land-spits,  and  the  change  in  their  shapes,  of 
which  a remarkable  instance  is  figured  on 
page.715 — tongues  of  laud  which,  bathed  on 
either  side  by  a current,  project  to  a great  dis- 
tance into  the  open  sea,  owing  to  the  fresh  ma- 
terials which  each  new  tide  adds  to  the  termi- 
nal point.  It  is  thus  that  in  less  than  sixteen 
ye  are  Cape  Ferret  has  advanced  about  three 
miles  across  the  channel  by  which  the  basin 
of  Arcachon  communicates  with  the  open  sea. 
In  1768  the  capo  was  almost  to  the  west  of 
the  basin,  properly  so  called.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  the  winds 
from  the  north,  which  blow  in  those  parts 
more  frequently  than  the  other  atmospheric 
currents,  had  caused  the  dunes  of  the  prom- 
ontory to  advance  each  year  in  a southerly 
direction,  while  the  surf  from  the  open  sea, 
and  the  ebb  of  the  basin,  incessantly  added 
fresh  masses  of  sand  to  the  point.  In  fif- 
ty-eight years,  from  1768  to  1826,  the  cape 
lengthened  by  above  three  miles  toward  tho 
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sonttmast,  with  an  average  speed  of  ninety-  and  a greedy  cow  might  he  the  cause  of  a 
four  yards  per  year,  or  about  nine  to  ten  serious  misfortune. 

inches  per  day.  The  point  increased,  ho  to  Wherever  the  wind  sweeps  before  it  the 
say,  visibly;  but  a few  years  later  the  pas-  sand,  it  forms  hillocks,  wherever  even  alight 
sago  had  suddenly  changed  its  direction,  and  obstructions  cause  the  lodging  of  the  flying 
tending  to  the  north,  the  tidal  current  com-  sand.  Thus  arise  dunes,  often  slight  eleva- 
meuceii  to  wear  away  the  peninsula,  and  tiona;  but  often  high  hills  are  thus  formed, 
gradually  caused  it  to  retreat  toward  the  When  the  wind  from  the  open  sea  blows 
northwest.  In  1854 ; the  extremity  of  the  w ith  sufficient  force,  wc  can  not  only  witness 
cape  had  receded  nearly  a mile  and  a qttar-  the  growth  of  the  dimes,  but  we  can  also  aid  in 
ter.  It  is  now  nearly  stationary.  their  formation,  and  verify  by  direct  ex  peri 

Where  the  sand  of  the  shore  is  very  light  rnent  the  assertions  of  theory.  If  we  deposit 
and  tine,  the  wind  from  the  ocean  carries  it  ■ some  object  on  the  ground,  or,  better  still, 
away,  and  sometimes  to  such  a degree  that  j Mi  rust  a row  of  stakes  into  the  sand,  perpo  li- 
ft ri  ally  an  opening  is  made  for  high  waves.  | dictdarly  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
On  some  of  our  own  shores,  as  on  the  coast  current  of  air  which  strikes  against  the  ob- 
of  Cape  Cod,  coarse.  sea-grasses  are  planted,  j staele  will  instantly  rebound  to  form  an 
and  caret ’idly  preserved  against  the  attacks  eddy  or  whirlpool,  the  diameter  of  which 
of  cattle;  the  strong  fibrous  roots  of  these  is  ill  ways  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
grasses  protect  the  thin  sand  in  which  they  stoke.  Arrested  by  tlua  eddy,  the  grains  of 
grow  against  the  action  of  high  winds,  and  sand  earned  by  the  wind  are  gradually  de- 
thus  on  these  means  depends  the  preserve-  posited  on  the  near  side  of  the  barrier,  till 
tion  of  the  land  against  its  cuexuy  the  sea;  the  summit  of  the  miniature  dupe  is  on  a 
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FORMATION  OF  A DONS. 


level  with  the  imaginary  lino  leading  from 
the  shore  to  the  upper  end  of  the  obstacle. 
Then  the  sand  driven  by  the  breeze  from  the 
sea,  which  ascends  the  inclined  plane  pre- 
sented by  the  front  of  the  hillock,  no  longer 
allows  itself  to  be  carried  in  the  eddy  and 
brought  back.  It  crosses  the  little  ravine 
which  the  gyration  of  the  air  has  produced 
in  front  of  the  palisade,  and  falls  beyond  it 
to  accumulate  gradually  on  the  other  side  of 
the  obstacle,  taking  the  form  of  a descend- 
ing talus.  It  is  due  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  that  men  are  able  to  force  the 
elements  to  construct  a protecting  rampart 
of  dunes  on  various  points  of  the  const,  threat- 
ened with  erosion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  • 


rise  to  a considerable  height.  On  the  coast 
of  Gascony  there  are  dunes  over  250  feet 
high.  These  effects  may  seem  insignificant ; 
but  the  force  of  the  wind,  pushing  the  sands 
before  it,  has  been  known,  in  tbe  course  of 
time,  to  perform  astonishing  feats.  Sheets 
of  water  have  been  driven  inland  before  the 
shifting  sands;  and  more  than  this,  they 
have  been  elevated  by  the  same  force,  made 
to  climb  the  side  of  a dune  before  the  ag- 
gressive sand,  and  descending  the  leeward 
slope,  have  there  accumulated  in  ponds. 

Not  only  are  ponds  thus  forced  inland,  but 
on  the  Gascon  coast  villages  are  constantly 
removed,  to  escape  burial  beneath  the  sands 
of  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  have  vainly 


Cutting  through  such  a dune,  one  may 
trace  the  whole  story  of  its  formation,  and 
even  discover  what  kind  of  weather  pre- 
vailed at  the  various  periods  of  its  history. 
A fine  sand,  like  dust,  denotes  a light  wind ; 
there,  a stronger  wind  was  charged  with  a 
heavy,  shelly  sand ; while  again,  a storm  has 
carried  away  entire  shells,  branches,  and 
waifs.  However,  the  particles  transported 
by  the  wind  are,  in  general,  all  the  liner  the 
further  they  are  from  the  sea,  and  this  is 
reasonable,  for  they  must  fly  more  easily  the 
less  resistance  they  offer  to  the  aerial  cur- 
rent which  bears  them.  In  the  narrow  rows 
of  dunes  which  border  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  can  clearly 
see  over  a breadth  of  some  hundreds  of  yards 
the  moving  materials  succeed  each  other, 
distributed  according  to  their  weight. 


struggled  against  their  fate,  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  winds  expose  them  to  attacks 
from  all  sides.  The  church  of  Ldge  was  re- 
built in  1480  and  in  1650,  the  first  time  at 
two  and  one -eighth  miles,  the  second  at 
nearly  two  miles  further  inland;  but  the 
halting-places  of  other  local  monuments  of 
the  same  district  are  not  known  in  an  exact 
manner.  As  to  the  now  vanished  towns  of 
Lislan,  L&os,  and  many  others,  their  ancient 
situation  is  unknown.  After  having  lost  its 
port  and  its  hamlets,  the  township  of  Mimi- 
zan,  formerly  very  important,  was  about  to 
be  entirely  buried,  when,  at  the  last  moment, 
they  succeeded  in  fixing  the  dunes  by  pali- 
sades and  plantations.  The  semicircle  of 
invading  hills,  like  the  serrated  month  of  a 
crater,  still  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  de- 
vouring the  houses. 


SECTION  OF  A DUNE. 


While  mostly  the  dunes  are  low  hillocks, 
often  spreading  over  a great  plain,  and  giv- 
ing its  surface  a wave-like  form, called  “hog- 
wallows”  by  the  prosaic  Texans,  often  they 


Among  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  though 
not  peculiar  to  it,  are  hurricanes  or  cyclones. 
A hurricane  is  a circular  storm.  It  has  two 
motions — one  around  a centre,  and  strictly 
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circular;  the  other  a motion  of  advance  or 
progress.  The  circular  motion  is  shown  in 
the  two  illustrations  on  page  717,  where  also 
you  will  see  how  high  mountains  shelter  the 
region  under  their  lee,  the  white  spots  show- 
ing this  protected  area.  The  discovery  that 
these  vehement  gales  are  circular  in  their 
course  has  enabled  skillful  ship-masters  to 
sail  out  of  their  range,  where  the  barometer 
foretells  such  a storm  and  the  clouds  show  its 
course.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  in  a cyclone 
is  often  as  high  as  60  or  80  miles  per  hour.  Its 
rate  of  progress  is  very  slow,  however,  often 
not  greater  than  two  miles  per  hour,  but 
more  frequently  at  the  rate  of  12  to  18  miles. 
The  effect  of  the  combined  motions  upon  a 
vessel's  course  is  sometimes  curious.  At  the 


end  of  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  a hurricane 
which  originated  near 
the  Mauritius  traversed 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  an 
average  speed  above  two 
miles  per  hour,  while  a 
ship,  the  Charles  Heddles , 
placed  at  about  56  miles 
from  the  axis  of  the 
storm,  described  immense 
spirals  around  this  chan- 
ging point.  In  five  days  it  made  five  com- 
plete revolutions  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and 
though  in  this  fantastic  voyage  it  must  at 
least  have  traversed  1500  miles,  neverthe- 
less, when  it  was  finally  delivered  from  the 
grasp  of  the  cyclone,  it  was  only  at  410  miles 
from  the  point  of  departure.  The  vessel  had 
revolved  like  a top  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1825,  during  the  hur- 
ricane of  Guadeloupe,  a gust  of  wind  seized 
a plank  an  inch  thick  and  sent  it  through 
the  trunk  of  a palm-tree  sixteen  inches 
thick.  In  the  same  way,  in  a lesser  whirl- 
wind which  passed  near  Calcutta,  a bamboo 
was  hurled  through  a wall  of  a yard  and  a 
half  in  thickness ; that  is  to  say,  the  breath 
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of  air  in  movement  over  this  point  had  a 
force  eqnal  to  that  of  a six-pounder.  At  St. 
Thomas,  in  1837,  the  fortress  which  defended 
the  entrance  of  the  port  was  demolished  as 
if  it  had  been  bombarded.  Blocks  of  rock 
were  tom  from  a depth  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet  beneath  the  sea  and  flung  on  shore. 
Elsewhere  solid  houses,  tom  from  their 
foundations,  have  glided  over  the  ground  as 
if  flying  before  the  tempest.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Antilles, 
and  at  Charleston,  vessels  have  been  seen 
stranded  far  from  the  shore  in  open  plains 
or  in  forests.  In  1681  a vessel  from  Antigua 
was  carried  up  the  rocks  three  yards  above 
the  highest  tides,  and  remained  like  a bridge 
between  two  points  of  rock.  In  1825,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  hurricane  of  Guadeloupe, 
the  vessels  which  were  in  the  road  of  Basse 
Terre  disappeared,  and  one  of  the  captains, 
happily  escaping,  recounted  how  his  brig 
had  been  seized  by  the  hurricane  and  lifted 


out  of  the  water,  so  that  he  had,  so  to  speak, 
“been  shipwrecked  in  the  air.”  Brokeu 
furniture,  and  a quantity  of  ruins  from  the 
houses  of  Guadeloupe,  were  transported  to 
Montserrat  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  fifty  miles 
wide.  From  the  mountains  of  St.  Thomas 
the  immense  black  whirlwind  was  seen  from 
afar  to  pass  across  the  sea  and  over  the  isl- 
ands of  Porto  Rico  and  Santa  Cruz. 

The  most  terrible  cyclone  of  modern  times 
is  probably  that  of  the  10th  of  October,  1780, 
which  has  been  specially  named  “ the  great 
hurricane.”  Starting  from  Barbadoes,  where 
neither  trees  nor  dwellings  were  left  stand- 
ing, it  caused  an  English  fleet  anchored  off 
St.  Lucia  to  disappear,  and  completely  rav- 
aged this  island,  where  6000  persons  were 
crushed  under  the  ruins.  After  this  the 
whirlwind,  tending  toward  Martinique,  en- 
veloped a convoy  of  French  transports,  and 
sunk  more  than  forty  ships,  carrying  4000 
soldiers;  on  land  the  towns  of  St.  Pierre 
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Rico  the  tempest  bent  to  the  northeast  to- 
ward  the  Bermudas,  and  though  its  violence 
had  gradually  diminished,  it  sunk  several 
English  war-ships  returning  to  Europe*  At 
Barbadocs,  where  the  cyclone  had  com- 
menced its  terrible  spiral,  the  wind  was  un- 
chained with  such  fury  that  the  inhabitants 
hidden  in  the  cellars  did  not  hear  their 
houses  falling  above  their  heads;  they  did 
not  even  feel  the  shocks  of  earthquake 
which,  according  to  Rodney,  accompanied 
the  storm. 

The  circular  movement  of  cyclones  does 
not  occur  indifferently.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  wind  veers,  in  a cyclone, 
constantly  from  south  to  north  by  the  east ; 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  veers  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  lower  illustration 
on  page  718  exhibits  the  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  at  different  parts  of  the 
cyclone* 

One-half  of  the  disk  of  the  storm  is  recog- 
nized by  mariners  as  the  **  dangerous  half 
circle, H the  other  us  **  manageable.”  The  il- 
Inwtrntmu.  on  page  719  will  show  that  the 
dangerous  part  of  the  storm  lies  within  the 
iXtvat  ellipse,  in  which  it  advances. 

Hand  and  dust  storms  are  fre- 
quent, not  only  on  our  Western 
xjrasL  plains,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
tlu>  world.  They  frequently  do 
much  injury  to  -crops  and  build- 
ings, and  though  most  oft- 
en local  and  of  apparently 
very  limited  range,  with- 
in  their  sweep  they  are  as 
powerful  as  more  extend- 
ed  cyclones.  These  storms 
■’  often  assume  on  land  the 

same  a ppen ranee  as  w at er- 
sponts  at  sea,  as  will  be 
perueiyed  by  the  aceoin- 
■*"*  panying  figures. 

The  vapors  raised  from 
the  ocean  by  the  sun’s 
heat  are  condensed  by  cooler  temperature 
into  rain;  but  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  any  place  is  determined  less  by  its 
proximity  to  the  ocean  than  by  tbo  natural 
features  of  the  land.  High  mountains  con- 
dense vapor,  and  also  obstruct  tbo  passage 
ol  clouds,  and  a mountain  range  lying  across 
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and  other  places  were  completely  razed  by 
the  wind,  arid  9000  persons  perished  there. 
More  to  the  north,  Dominique,  St.  EusLv 
tins.  St.  Vincent,  and  Porto'  Rico  were  like- 
wdse  devastated,  ami  most  of  the  vessels 
which  were  on  the  path  of  the  i-vehme  found- 
ered with  alt  their  creWB.  Beyond  Porto 
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Frank  had  boeu  for  the  doeror.  He  hod 
sent  a telogniui  fcb  MrS<  Fainter  i theft  he 
came  buck  aijLdrwaitod  Ir'JUtw  m the  twilight 
mm,  ou!i  fur- 

ever. 

When.  -d^aiJi  a house  tbkre  is  a too- 

meat’s  Hi?eGcc^r  th«;i»  cofiRM  the  silent  tumult 
1 hat  follows  Aeiit  h . »VHfy  Imdy  seared  atid 
hustling  to  the  door,  'iuV«tiiafi)tariec«[  loav^ 
their  &yni  name*  on  bits  \yf  ^totehoarrl, 
friends  write  notes,  relations  encamp  in  the 
ditiing/room,  the  palp  Taoes  of  Uio  living 
come  and  look  at  t he  place  out  of  which  a 
iiio  Uae  passed  hway.  SormutB  i-pme  and 
gnv  huay  with  the  fiaaey  |iaraphentft1hi;.  ,$t 
/heaps  kindness  and  honor  U>  the  dead,  hut 
it  septus  all  eoniri*«4  to  uiakc  sorrow  gto- 
i$A.qut*  and  horrible  instead  of  only  sorrow/ 
fuL 

AVheu  the  rnah  of  stiougens  awl  uf  neighs 
♦yun^U  pushed  iu  between  Frank  and 
'■  & fota&  up  abov*r.  <*  S»>w  had  In' 
mnm there  t'fibfcY  asked  hitPv  ;j^Wh«t  had 
Hm  • hx*.  tor  said  V'  “How  old  was  Lady 
Sarah  T*  ^Wasifc  known  how  things  were 
ief D $?  rhen  Feailk  beard  Mrs.  Morgan  send- 
ing oat  for  black -edged  paper  in  a whisper, 
and  life  started  up  and  left  them,  Tor  it  all 
J^tTse#  opbu  htro,  and  he  tfonlti  beat  it  . no 
longer.  ■ ■ /'  ’ ..  ■ V • : 1 v"  K ; "i  ;■  \ 

lie  went  op  and  stood  for  a the 

dmwonTthe  room  wh^re  fa*  bftd  l*  ft  thdlyln 
iter  drat  hwt  df  grhd'  At  thonidmept  ill* 
door  *fd>ly.:.  ami  Marker  came  #HL 

Frank  iurnciif  away/ but  iyi  that  adBtflnt  he 
saw  it  all  agarj-  The  1 ig  hi h&dpimt<X a mij* 
feuit  some  Mate  winw  ah!  ttiirg  through  & mist, 
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and  Dolly  was  kneeling  in  the  silver  shadow, 
with  a pale,  upturned  face. 

There  was  no  sound.  As  Frank  walked 
away  he  thought  of  two  peaceful  faces  in 
that  upper  chamber.  Death  might  be  in 
that  room,  but  sorrow  waited  abashed  for  a 
time  in  the  presence  of  the  Peace  of  Peace. 

Alas!  though  Dolly’s  friend  was  faithful 
and  strong,  and  would  gladly  have  saved 
her  from  all  sorrow  and  wiped  all  tears  from 
her  eyes,  it  was  in  vain  he  wished  her  good 
wishes ; poor  Dolly’s  cup  that  day  was  filled 
to  the  very  brim  with  a draught  more  bitter 
than  she  knew  of  as  she  knelt  in  that  silent 
room. 

The  sun  had  set  upon  a day  long  to  be  re- 
membered, when  a great  victory* was  won. 
Since  mid-day  the  guns  had  been  thundering 
along  the  heights,  the  waters  of  the  Alma 
were  crimson  in  the  sunset.  The  long  day 
was  over  now,  the  heights  were  won,  the 
dreadful  guns  were  silent ; but  all  that  night 
men  were  awake  and  at  work  upon  the  bat- 
tle-field, sailors  from  the  fleet  and  others 
bringing  help  to  the  wounded,  carrying  them 
to  the  shore,  and  burying  the  dead. 

They  laid  Lady  Sarah*  in  her  grave  one 
quiet  autumn  day,  and  came  away  silently. 
The  blinds  were  drawn  up  when  they  got 
back  to  Church  House,  all  the  windows 
were  open,  the  people  who  had  not  loved  her 
came  and  went  freely  now ; it  struck  Dolly 
strangely  to  hear  Mrs.  Palmer  calling  Julie 
over  the  stairs.  There  was  a little  water- 
color  of  Lady  Sarah  in  her  youth,  with  a 
dislocated  arm  and  a harp,  that  George  and 
Dolly  had  often  laughed  over  together. 
Now,  as  she  took  it  down  from  the  niche  by 
the  window  in  the  oak  room,  a sudden  burst 
of  longing  tears  came  raining  over  her  hands 
and  the  glass,  dimming  the  simpering  lady 
in  water-colors.  Dolly  felt  at  that  minute 
how  much  she  would  have  given  to  have  had 
a fuller  explanation  with  her  aunt.  A com- 
plete clearing  up  between  them  had  never 
come  in  words,  and  yet  the  look  of  Lady 
Sarah’s  tender  eyes  following  her  about  the 
room,  the  clasp  of  that  silent  hand  seemed 
to  say,  “ I understand,  I trust  you,”  more 
plainly  than  words.  “ I have  done  as  you 
wished,”  she  had  said.  Was  George  for- 
given too  f 

And  now  at  least  there  were  no  more  hid- 
den things  between  them,  and  all  was  peace 
in  that  troubled  life.  It  seemed  hard  to 
Dolly  at  this  parting  time  to  be  separated 
from  the  two  she  most  loved — from  Robert 
and  from  George — who  would  have  shared 
her  grief.  Her  long  watch  had  told  upon 
her  strength  and  spirits,  every  sound  made 
her  start,  and  seemed  the  harbinger  of  bad 
news.  She  had  a longing  fancy,  of  which 
John  Morgan  told  Frank  one  day:  she  want- 
eel  to  go  off  to  the  East,  to  be  allowed  to 
nurse  her  brother  on  the  spot,  and  she  would 


learn  as  others  had  done  if  need  be.  John 
Morgan  spoke  of  a friend,  Mrs.  Fane,  who 
had  a home  for  training  nurses — would  he 
not  take  her  there  one  day  f John  Morgan 
agreed  to  take  Dolly  to  Mrs.  Fane’s  if  she 
wished  it.  He  was  glad  to  do  any  thing  she 
told  him,  but  as  for  her  scheme,  they  were  all 
opposed  to  it.  She  was  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  much  fatigue.  And  so,  as  the  kind- 
est people  do,  they  condemned  her  to  ease, 
to  rest  of  body,  to  wearing  trouble  of  mind. 

u We  should  have  her  laid  up,  Sir,  if  we 
let  her  go,”  said  John  Morgan;  “ and  she  is 
a good  girl,  and  has  promised  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  she  hears  from  George.  Rob- 
ert., I am  sure,  would  greatly  disapprove  of 
such  a plan.” 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  going  to  the 
East  myself,”  said  Frank,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  in  about  two  seconds.  “ Some 
men  I know  are  taking  out  stores  in  a yacht, 
and  want  me  to  join  them.  If  you  see  Miss 
Yanborough — I never  see  her — will  you  tell 
her  I am  going,  and  will  find  out  her  broth- 
er—” 

“ You  had  better  tell  her  yourself,”  said 
John  Morgan.  “I  am  sure  she  would  like 
to  know  it  from  you.” 

Frank  only  shook  his  head. 

Frank  Raban  used  to  come  to  Church 
House  every  day ; he  saw  Sir  Thomas,  who 
had  come  up ; he  saw  Mrs.  Palmer ; but,  ex- 
cept once,  he  never  saw  Dolly.  Sometimes 
he  could  hear  her  step  turn  at  the  door; 
once  he  saw  her  black  dress  as  she  walked 
away.  One  day,  having  gone  up  stairB, 
summoned  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  he  looked  through 
a window,  and  caught  sight  of  Dolly  in  the 
distance,  sitting  wrapped  in  a shawl,  on  the 
bench  at  the  garden  end  alone  by  the  pond 
where  she  and  George  used  to  go  together. 
She  knew  Raban  was  in  the  house.  She 
waited  there  until  he  was  gone. 

What  strange  feeling  was  it  that  made 
her  avoid  Frank  Raban  of  all  the  people 
that  came  to  the  house  V Was  she  not  gen- 
erous enough  to  forget  what  had  passed  that 
day  by  the  fountain  ? 

“ You  are  quite  cold,  my  dear  child,”  said 
her  mother,  when  Dolly  came  in  pale  and 
shivering.  “ Why  did  you  not  come  in  be- 
fore ?” 

She  had  asked  herself  that  very  question 
that  day.  It  was  one  she  could  not  answer. 
It  was  no  want  of  trust  in  him,  no  want  of 
gratitude  for  his  kindness,  that  made  her 
unkind.  This  much  she  told  herself.  She 
acted  by  an  instinct,  and  she  was  right  to 
follow  it.  She  belonged  to  Robert.  She 
had  deliberately  given  him  her  word,  her 
love,  her  trust.  It  was  not  a half  fidelity,  a 
half  love,  that  she  had  promised,  and  she 
would  be  true  to  her  word  and  to  herself. 
Only  it  seemed  to  be  her  fate,  and  to  come 
round  again  and  again  in  her  life,  short  as 
it  was,  that  what  she  loved  should  be  at  va- 
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riance  with  what  she  felt ; that,  loving  truth, 
and  longing  for  one  simple  and  uncomplica- 
ted response  and  sympathy,  she  found  her- 
self hesitating,  fearing  to  look  forward,  liv- 
ing from  day  to  day  with  a secret  conscious- 
ness of  something  that  she  would  not  face. 

This  was  the  saddest  time  of  Dolly’s  life. 
Brighter  days  were  to  come ; hours  that  she 
had  not  yet  dreamed  of  were  in  store  for  her ; 
but  the  present  was  cold  and  drear:  and 
though  chill  winds  of  spring  help  to  ripen  a 
heart  for  happiness  in  later  life  as  well  as 
the  warm  summer  rays,  Dolly  could  not  know 
this  yet. 

One  thing  remained  to  be  done.  It  inter- 
ested no  one  less  than  those  principally  con- 
cerned. Lady  Sarah’s  will  was  to  be  read ; 
and  Frank  received  a note  from  Mr.  Tapeall 
inviting  him  to  come  to  Church  House  at  a 
certain  time.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  law- 
yer’s letter,  he  met  Dolly  at  last.  She  was 
coming  down  stairs  as  he  was  crossing  the 
hall.  Her  black,  dress  made  her  look  older, 
more  stately.  She  seemed  to  him  to  change 
every  time  he  met  her  now,  and  yet  when 
she  spoke  she  was  herself  again.  She  smiled 
a little,  gave  him  her  hand.  She  seemed  in- 
clined to  say  something,  but  she  stopped 
short,  and  walked  on  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  others  were  already  waiting.  The 
Morgans  were  there,  and  Rhoda,  all  sitting 
silently  round  the  room. 

It  was  a dull  and  dismal  afternoon : the 
rain  splashed,  the  sky  came  down  in  gray, 
vaporous  glooms ; the  red  tape  was  the  most 
cheerful  thing  in  the  room.  Mr.  Tapeall  sat 
untying  his  parcels  at  the  table ; Sir  Thomas, 
with  a silver  pencil-case  and  crossed  legs, 
was  prepared  to  listen  attentively,  and  make 
notes  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Tapeall  looked  round.  “ We  are  all 
here,”  he  said,  drawing  in  his  chair.  “ It  is  ; 
unfortunate  that  Admiral  Palmer  should  not 
have  been  able  to  arrive  in  time.” 

As  Mr.  Tapeall  looked  round,  Mrs.  Palmer 
replied,  with  a languid  shrug,  “ We  are  used 
to  do  without  him,  Mr.  Tapeall.  I had  pro- 
posed that  he  should  meet  me  at  Paris,  but 
of  course  he  makes  his  usual  difficulties. 
What  a climate !”  she  said.  “Just  look  at 
the  atmosphere ! And  yet  the  Admiral  wish- 
es to  keep  us  in  this  dreadful  country !” 

“ Dear  Philippa,  this  is  not  the  moment. 
If  you  will  kindly  listen  to  our  excellent — to 
Mr.  Tapeall,”  Sir  Thomas  began,  in  his  ora- 
torical voioe. 

Mrs.  Palmer  put  on  the  resigned  air,  and 
murmured  something  about  the  climate, 
with  an  expressive  glance  at  the  window ; 
Dolly  sat  listening,  looking  down,  and  quite 
silent;  Frank  thought  of  the  first  time  he 
had  seen  her  sitting  by  the  fire ; Mr.  Tapeall 
began.  “ Lady  Sarah  had  intended  to  exe- 
cute a more  formal  document,  which  I have 
had  prepared  from  the  memorandum  in  my 
possession,”  said  he,  “ of  which  I will,  with 


your  permission,  at  once  proceed  to  read  the 
contents.” 

And  so  in  the  silence,  by  Mr.  TapeaU’s 
voice,  Sarah  Francis  spoke  for  the  last  time, 
in  a strange  jargon  that  in  her  lifetime  she 
had  never  used.  All  her  tenements,  mes- 
suages, all  her  personal  properties,  mon- 
eys invested  in  government  securities ; her 
house  at  Kensington,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex ; her  house  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  parish 
of  Pebblesthwaite ; all  her  landed  securities, 
her  foreign  bonds  and  scrip,  etc.,  etc.,  she 
left  to  her  nephew,  George  Francis  Van- 
borough,  of  All-Saints  College,  Cambridge, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assignees.  If 
he  should  die  without  heirs  or  a will,  it  was 
to  revert  to  Dorothea  Jane  Vanborough,  of 
Church  House,  in  the  parish  of  Kensington, 
to  whom  she  left  her  blessing,  and,  at  the 
said  Dorothea’s  own  wish,  nothing  but  the 
picture  in  the  dining-room,  as  a token  of  af- 
fection, confidence,  and  most  loving  remem- 
brance, and  her  trinkets.  There  were  also 
legacies — £250  to  the  Rev.  John  Morgan; 
£275  to  Frank  Raban,  Esq. ; and,  to  Philip- 
pa’s utter  amazement  and  surprise,  the  sum 
of  £5000  to  Philippa,  the  wife  of  Admiral 
Hawtrey  Palmer,  which  was  to  revert  to 
Dolly  at  her  mother’s  death.  There  were 
legacies  to  Marker  and  old  Sam.  Mr.  Tape- 
all  and  Frank  Raban  were  appointed  trust- 
ees and  executors. 

“But  the  will  is  not  signed,”  said  Sir 
Thomas,  making  a note. 

“ The  memorandum  is  signed  and  attest- 
ed,” said  Mr.  Tapeall.  “ Lady  Sarah  had 
proposed  making  me  sole  trustee,  but  to  that 
I objected ; she  then  suggested  Mr.  Raban. 
Each  person  present  seemed  going  on  with 
a separate  train  of  thought,  as  I ventured  to 
point  out  to  her  ladyship.” 

“ I quite  understand,”  said  Dolly,  starting 
up  and  looking  suddenly  bright  and  beam- 
ing. “ I am  so  glad,”  she  said,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

“ My  dear  child,  we  deeply  feel  for  you,” 
said  Mrs.  Morgan,  stepping  forward  with  a 
heavy  foot. 

Raban,  too,  glanced  rather  anxiously ; but 
he  was  reassured : there  was  no  mistaking 
the  look  of  reliqf  and  content  in  the  girl’s 
face.  It  was  as  if  her  aunt  had  spoken ; a 
sign  to  Dolly  that  she  had  forgiven  the  past ; 
and  George  must  come  home  now,  he  must 
be  happy  now ; all  was  as  she  wished,  his 
long  disgrace  was  over;  she  clasped  her  two 
hands  together. 

Mr.  Tapeall  continued : “ The  whole  thing 
has  been  complicated  by  previous  trusts  and 
claims,  making  it  desirable  that  the  estate 
should  be  administered  by  a business  man. 
This  was  Lady  Sarah’s  reason  for  making  me 
trustee,”  said  Mr.  Tapeall.  “ For  the  pres- 
ent my  co-trustee’s  presence  will  not  be  nec- 
essary,” and  he  politely  bowed  to  Frank 
Raban. 
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“Thomas,  did  yon  heart  £5000,”  cried 
Mrs.  Palmer.  “ The  poor  dear  extraordinary 
old  thing  must  have  lost  her  head.  Why,  we 
detested  each  other.  However,  it  is  quite 
right ; yes,  it  would  have  been  a thousand 
pities  to  dwell  upon  trifles.  As  for  my  poor 
Dolly,  I must  say  I do  not  at  all  see  why 
George  is  to  have  all  those  things  and  Dolly 
nothing  at  all.  Dolly,  what  mil  Robert  say  t 
Poor  fellow!  how  disappointing ! Come  here, 
dearest,  and  let  me  give  you  a kiss.” 

Dolly  smiled  as  she  bent  over  her  mother. 
“ I did  not  want  it,  mamma ; you  will  let 
me  live  with  you and  then,  as  she  raised 
her  head,  her  eyes  met  Raban’s  anxious 
glance  with  a frank,  smiling  answer. 

Rhoda  sat  perfectly  bewildered  and 
amazed.  Was  George  heir,  after  all!  Was 
this  a part  that  Dolly  was  acting  f Every 
thing  to  George.  Rhoda  began  to  think 
vaguely  that  there  was  George's  chair,  his 
carpet,  his  four  walls ; and  there  might  have 
been  her  carpet,  her  chair.  It  might  have 
been  here.  Her  head  seemed  going  round ; 
she  was  in  a rage  with  herself,  with  her 
aunt  Morgan,  with  every  body.  As  for  Dol- 
ly, she  did  not  know  about  poverty.  How 
admiringly  Mr.  Raban  had  looked  at  her! 
How  strangely  Dolly  was  behaving!  After 
all,  thought  Rhoda,  enviously,  hearing  Mrs. 
Palmer  chatter  on  to  Mr.  Tapeall,  Dolly 
would  be  cared  for. 

“ Certainly,  winter  abroad,”  Mrs.  Palmer 
was  saying ; “ I require  change  and  rest  and 
a warmer  clime,  Mr.  Raban ! You  must  bring 
George  back  to  us  at  Paris.  So  you  really 
go  to-morrow  t What  a curious  sum  she 
has  left  you ! Really  the  poor  dear  seems  pe- 
culiar to  the  last.  How  much  did  you  say, 
Mr.  Tapeall — £5000 — is  it  only  £200  a year?” 

“ Mr.  Yanborough  should  be  communica- 
ted with  at  once,”  said  Mr.  Tapeall.  “ I pre- 
sume he  has  left  no  instructions.”  * 

Mrs.  Palmer  here  began  shaking  her  head 
emphatically.  “ He  had  nothing  to  leave,” 
she  cried.  “Nonsense,  Dolly;  that  paper 
you  have  is  nothing  at  all.  Yes,  Mr.  Raban, 
we  must  meet  at  Paris,”  she  continued,  chan- 
ging the  subject,  “ when  you  come  back,  as 
you  say,  to  see  to  poor  Sarah's  affairs.  It  is, 
however,  quite  enough  th§t  I should  be  at- 
tached to  any  one  or  any  thing.” 

“Philippa,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  coming  up 
with  a note  he  had  just  made,  “ Tapeall 
wishes  to  know  something  more  about  this 
paper  of  George's.  Do  you  know  any  thing 
of  it  T” 

“Oh,  you  may  tell  Tapeall  to  burn  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  indifferently.  “ It  is 
nothing.” 

“ I think  it  is  a will,  mamma,”  said  Dolly, 
steadily.  “ I will  give  it  to  Mr.  Tapeall,  and 
he  can  judge.”  And  she  left  the  room  to 
fetch  the  paper. 

“ You  know  nothing  of  business,  my  dear 
Philippa,”  said  the  baronet,  with  a grim 


smile.  “ Tapeall  must  not  burn  wills  that 
are  sent  to  him  to  keep.” 

“ Shall  I ask  him  to  give  it  back  to  me  V 9 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  rapidly,  in  a low  voice. 
“It  is  only  some  whim  of  the  boy's.  He 
could  not  know  of  poor  Sarah's  extraordi- 
nary arrangements,  putting  every  thing  out. 
How  childish  of  Dolly  to  have  spoken  of  the 
paper  to  Tapeall ! Pray  don’t  make  so  much 
noise  with  your  fingers;”  for  the  baronet, 
who  had  many  restless  tricks,  was  drubbing 
the  table  energetically. 

Frank  came  up  to  take  leave,  and  no  more 
was  said  at  the  time.  He  was  to  be  away 
for  two  months,  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Tapeall 
had  promised  to  act  for  him. 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  very  much  annoyed  with 
Dolly.  She  treated  her  with  great  coldness, 
and,  to  show  her  displeasure,  invited  Rhoda 
to  come  out  with  her  for  a drive  every  day. 
As  they  went  along  she  used  to  ask  Rhoda 
a great  many  inconsistent  questions,  which 
Rhoda  could  not  in  the  least  understand. 
Rhoda  wondered  what  she  meant. 

One  day  they  drove  to  Gray's  Inn.  Mrs. 
Palmer  said  she  liked  to  explore  odd  nooks. 
Then  she  had  a chance  idea,  and  stopped  the 
carriage  at  Mr.  Tapeall's  office,  and  went  up 
to  see  him.  She  came  down  smiling,  flushed, 
and  yet  almost  affectionate  in  her  manner 
to  the  grim,  bald-headed  lawyer,  who  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door. 

“ Do  as  you  like,  dear  Mr.  Tapeall.  As  a 
mother,  I should  have  treasured  the  memo- 
randum. Of  course  your  scruples  do  you 
the  greatest  credit.  Good-morning.” 

“ A complete  fool,  my  dear,”  said  she,  with 
a sudden  change  of  manner  to  Rhoda,  as  tho 
carriage  drove  off;  “and  as  for  your  friend 
Dolly,  she  has  not  common-sense.” 

“Would  he  not  do  what  you  wanted T” 
said  Rhoda,  wonderingly.  “ What  a stupid, 
tiresome  man ! But  oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  I'm 
afraid  he  heard  what  you  said.” 

“ I do  not  care  if  he  did.  He  would  do 
nothing  but  bob  his  vulgar  bald  head,”  cried 
Mrs.  Palmer,  more  and  more  irate.  “ Coach- 
man, drive  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens ; coach- 
man, go  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's.  1 
suppose,  Rhoda,  you  would  not  know  your 
way  home  from  here  on  foot!”  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  very  crossly.  “ Of  course  I must 
take  you  back,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
way.  What  is  that  they  are  crying  in  the 
street  1 It  ought  to  be  forbidden ! Those 
wretched  creatures  make  one  quite  nervous.” 

As  Rhoda  waited  at  the  shop  door  she 
heard  them  still  crying  the  news ; but  two 
people  passing  by  said,  “It  is  nothing. 
There  is  no  news,”  and  she  paid  no  more 
heed  to  the  voices.  But  this  time  there  was 
truth  in  the  lying  voices.  News  had  come, 
and  the  terrible  details  of  the  battle  were 
all  in  the  paper  next  day. 

Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  house  early,  be- 
fore any  one  was  up,  and  carried  off  the  pa- 
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p ©re,  desiring  the  servants  to  let  no  one  in 
until  his  return.  He  came  back  in  a couple 
of  hours,  looking  fagged  and  wearied.  He 
heard  with  dismay  that  Dolly  had  gone  out. 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  still  in  her  room.  Terri- 
ble news  had  come,  and  words  failed  him  to 
tell  it. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THE  80RR0^UL  MESSAGE. 

Dolly  was  with  John  Morgan.  At  that 
minute  they  were  coming  up  the  steps  at 
the  end  of  a narrow  street  near  the  Temple. 
The  steps  led  up  from  the  river,  and  came 
from  under  an  archway.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  the  walk  had  brought  some  color 
into  Dolly’s  pale  cheeks  as  she  came  up, 
emerging  from  the  gloom  of  the  arch.  John 
thought  he  had  not  seen  her  look  so  like 
herself  for  a long  time  past.  Dolly  liked 
the  quaint  old  street,  the  steps,  the  river  be- 
yond, the  alternate  life  and  sleep  of  these 
old  city  places. 

As  they  came  along  John  Morgan  had 
been  telling  Dolly  something  that  had 
touched  her  and  made  her  forget  for  a time 
the  sad  preoccupations  from  which  she  found 
it  so  difficult  to  escape.  He  had  been  con- 
fiding in  her — George  had  known  the  story 
he  told  her — no  one  else.  It  was  a melan- 
choly, middle-aged  episode  of  Mrs.  Carbury’s 
faithlessness.  “She  had  waited  so  long,” 
said  poor  John,  “ and  with  so  much  good- 
ness, that  it  has,  I confess,  been  a blow  to 
me  to  find  that  her  patience  could  ever 
come  to  an  end.  I can’t  wonder  at  it,  but 
it  has  been  a disappointment.  She  is  Mrs. 
Philcox  now.  Philcox  is  a doctor  at  Brigh- 
ton  It  is  all  over  now,”  said  John,  slow- 

ly, “ but  I was  glad  to  leave  Kensington  at 
the  time.” 

“ I am  so  sorry  and  so  glad,  too,  for  she 
could  not  have  been  at  all  worthy  of  you,” 
cried  Dolly,  sympathizing.  “ Of  course  she 
ought  to  have  waited.  People  who  love 
don’t  count  time.” 

“ Hush,  my  dear  girl,”  said  John.  “ She 
was  far  too  good  for  me,  and  I was  a selfilh 
fool  to  hope  to  keep  her.  How  could  I ex- 
pect her  to  wait  for  me  f What  man  has  a 
right  to  waste  a woman’s  life  in  uncertainty  f ” 

“Why,  I am  waiting  for  Robert,”  said 
Dolly. 

John  mattered  uncomfortably  that  that 
was  different.  “ Robert  is  a very  different 
person  to  me,”  said  John.  “This  is  the 
house.” 

“What  a nice  old  house!”  said  Dolly. 
“ I should  like  to  live  here  for  a little.” 

John  rang  at  the  bell.  It  was  a door  with 
a handsomely  carved  lintel,  over  which  a 
few  odd  bow- windows  were  built  out  to  get 
gleams  of  the  river.  There  was  a blank 
wall,  too,  leading  to  the  arch ; the  steady  ; 
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stream  of  traffic  dinned  in  the  distance  of 
the  misty  street  end. 

Mrs.  Fane  lived  in  one  of  the  streets  that 
lead  out  of  the  Strand.  At  one  time  she  had 
worked  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  James,  who 
lived  not  far  off ; but  when,  for  various  rea- 
sons, she  ceased  to  become  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  she  set  up  a little 
house  of  refuge,  to  which  the  Sisters  often 
sent  their  convalescents.  She  had  a sick- 
kitchen  for  people  who  were  leaving  th& 
hospitals;  weak  still  and  unfit  for  thei* 
work,  mutton-chops  and  words  of  encour- 
agement were  dealt  out  to  them ; a ground- 
floor  room  had  been  fitted  up  as  a reading- 
room,  in  which  she  gave  weekly  banquets 
of  strong  congo  and  dripping  cake,  such  as 
her  guests  approved.  She  was  a clever, 
original  - minded  woman;  she  had  once 
thought  of  being  a Sister,  but  life  by  rule 
had  become  intolerable  to  her,  and  she  had 
gone  her  own  way,  and  set  to  work  to  dis- 
cover a clew  of  her  own  in  the  labyrinth  in 
which  people  go  wandering  in  pursuit  of  the 
good  intentions  which  are  said  to  lead  to 
a dreary  terminus.  London  itself  may  be 
paved  with  good  intentions  for  all  we  know. 
Who  shall  say  what  her  stones  might  cry 
out  if  they  had  voices  f But  there  they  lie, 
cold  and  hard  and  silent,  except  for  the  mo- 
notonous roll  of  the  wheels  passing  on  from 
suburbs  to  markets,  to  docks  and  to  ware- 
houses, those  cities  within  a city. 

Charlotte  Fane’s  clew  in  the  labyrinth 
was  a gift  for  other  people’s  happiness,  and 
a sympathy  that  no  sorrow  could  ever  over- 
darken. She  had  not  been  beautiful  in  her 
youth,  but  now  in  her  middle  age  all  her 
life  seemed  written  in  her  kind  face,  in  the 
clear  brown  eyes,  in  the  gentle  rectitude  of 
her  understanding  sympathy.  Some  human 
beings  speak  to  us  unconsciously  of  trust 
and  hope,  as  others,  in  their  inner  discord- 
ance, seem  to  jar  and  live  out  before  our 
very  eyes  our  own  secret  doubts  and  fail- 
ings, and  half-acknowledged  fears. 

I have  a friend,  a philosopher,  who  thinks 
more  justly  than  most  philosophers.  The 
other  day  when  he  said,  “ To  be  good  is  such 
a tremendous  piece  of  luck,”  we  all  laughed ; 
but  there  was  truth  in  his  words,  and  I fear 
this  luck  of  being  born  good  does  not  be- 
long to  all  the  people  in  my  little  history. 
John  Morgan  is  good.  His  soul  and  his  big 
body  are  at  peace,  and  evenly  balanced. 
Every  thing  is  intensely  clear  to  him.  The 
present  is  present,  the  past  is  past.  Present 
the  troubles  and  the  hopes  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  is  living,  past  the  injuries 
and  disappointments,  the  failures  and  griev- 
ances of  his  lot ; once  over  they  are  imme- 
diately put  away  and  forgotten.  Charlotte 
Fane’s  instincts  were  higher  and  keener, 
perhaps,  than  the  curate’s,  but  she,  too,  was 
bora  in  harmony  with  sweet  and  noble 
; things. 
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u Yes,”  said  Morgan,  u I come  here  when- 
ever I want  help  and  good  advice.  There 
are  a few  sick  people  up  stairs  that  I visit. 
Mrs.  Fane  will  show  you  her  little  hospital. 
Two  of  her  nurses  have  just  gone  out  to  the 
East.  She  has  been  nursing  some  cholera 
patients  with  great  success.  I sent  a letter 
to  the  Times  on  the  subject ; I don’t  know  if 
they  have  put  it  in;  I have  not  seen  the 
^^aper  to-day.”  As  he  spoke  there  came  a 
i midden,  deep,  melodious  sound. 

u That  is  Big  Ben,”  said  John.  “ Three- 
quarters.  We  are  late.”  The  strokes  fell 
one  by  one,  and  filled  the  air  and  echoed 
down  the  street ; they  seemed  to  sound 
above  the  noise  and  the  hurry  of  the  day. 

Dolly  remembered  afterward  how  a man 
with  an  organ  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
street  and  had  begun  playing  that  tune  of 
Queen  Hortense’s  as  they  went  into  the 
house.  The  door  was  opened  by  a smiling- 
looking  girl  in  a blue  dress,  with  some  stiff 
white  coiffe  and  a big  apron. 

“ Mrs.  Fane  expected  them ; she  would  be 
down  directly ; would  Mr.  Morgan  go  up  and 
speak  to  her  first  f Mrs.  Connor  was  dying, 
they  feared.  Would  the  lady  .wait  in  the 
nurses’  Bitting  - room  T”  The  little  maid 
opened  the  door  into  a back-room  looking 
on  to  a terrace,  beyond  which  the  river 
flowed.  There  was  a book-case’in  the  room, 
some  green  plants  were  growing  in  the  win- 
dow, a photograph  hung  over  the  chimney 
of  one  of  Mr.  Royal’s  pictures.  Dolly  knew 
it  again,  that  silent  figure,  that  angel  that 
ruled  the  world;  she  had  come  face  to  face 
with  the  solemn  face  since  she  had  looked 
at  the  picture  two  years  ago  in  the  painter’s 
studio.  Seeing  it  brought  back  that  day 
very  vividly — the  young  men’s  talk  in  the 
green  walk,  how  Rhoda  startled  her  when 
she  came  from  behind  the  tree.  The  clocks 
were  still  going  on  tolling  out  the  hour  one 
by  one,  and  ringing  it  out  with  prosy  reiter- 
ation ; some  barges  were  sailing  up  the  river, 
some  children  were  at  play,  and  the  drone  of 
that  organ  reached  her  occasionally ; so  did 
the  dull  sound  of  voices  in  the  room  over- 
head. She  saw  two  more  white  caps  pass 
the  window.  She  had  waited  some  minutes, 
when  she  saw  a paper  lying  on  a chair,  and 
Dolly,  remembering  John’s  letter  to  the 
Time «,  took  it  up  and  looked  to  see  if  it  had 
been  inserted.  The  letter  was  almost  the 
first  thing  she  saw,  and  she  read  it  through 
quietly.  It  was  signed  u Clericus,”  and  ad- 
vocated a certain  treatment  for  cholera. 
Long  afterward  she  talked  it  over  quite 
calmly ; then  she  turned  the  page.  A quar- 
ter of  an  hour  had  passed  by,  for  the  clock 
in  the  room  had  began  to  strike  twelve. 
Did  it  strike  into  her  brain — did  the  fatal 
words  come  with  a shriek  from  the  paper! 
What  was  this?  For  a minute  she  sat 
stunned,  staring  at  the  printed  words ; then 
she  knew  that  she  had  known  it  all  along, 
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that  she  never  had  had  hope  not  for  one  in- 
stant since  he  left  them.  For  one  minute 
only  she  could  not  believe  that  harm  had 
happened  to  him,  and  that  was  the  minute 
when  she  read  a list  printed  in  pitiless  order: 
u Killed  on  the  20th  of  September ; wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma ; died  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  of  wounds  received  in  action — 
Captain  Errington  Daubigney,  Lieutenant 
Alexander  Thorpe,  — th  Regiment,  Ensign 

George  Francis  Vanh|rough ” There 

were  other  names  following,  but  she  could 
read  no  more.  No  one  heard  her  cry,  “ My 
George ! oh,  my  George !”  but  when  the  door 
opened  and  two  nurses  came  in  quietly  in 
their  white  coiffes  and  blue  dresses,  they 
found  a poor  black  heap  lying  upon  the 
floor  in  the  sunlight. 

»***»* 

I heard  a sailor  only  the  other  day  telling 
some  women  of  his  watch  on  the  night  of 
the  Alma,  and  how  he  had  worked  on  with 
some  of  the  men  from  his  ship,  and  as  they 
went  he  searched  for  the  face  of  a comrade 
who  came  from  his  own  native  town.  “ His 
friends  lived  next  door  to  us,”  said  Captain 

B , u and  I had  promised  his  mother  to 

look  after  him.  I could  hear  nothing  of  the 
poor  fellow.  They  said  he  was  dead,  and  his 
name  was  in  the  papers ; and  they  were  all 
in  mourning  for  him  at  home,  when  he 
walked  in  one  day  long  after.  They  found 
it  harder  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  was 
alive  than  that  he  was  dead.”  Alas ! many 
a tender  heart  at  home  had  been  struck  that 
day  by  a deadly  aim  from  those  fatal  heights 
for  whom  no  such  happy  shock  was  in  store. 

“ If  it  had  not  been  for  George,”  Jonah 
afterward  wrote  to  his  mother,  “ you  would 
never  have  seen  me  again.”  * 

On  that  deadly  slope,  as  they  struggled 
up  through  the  deadly  storm  of  which  “ the 
hail  lashed  the  waters  below  into  foam,” 

Jonah  fell,  wouuded  in  the  leg ; and  as  he 
fell  the  bugles  sounded,  aud  he  was  left 
alone  and  surrounded.  A Russian  came  up 
to  cut  him  down.  He  had  time  to  see  the 
muzzle  of  a gun  deliberately  aimed.  Jonah 
himself  could  hardly  tell  what  happened 
Suddenly  some  soldier  springing  from  be- 
hind fired,  and  the  gun  went  up,  and  Jonah 
was  able  to  struggle  to  his  feet.  He  saw  his 
new  ally  run  one  man  through  with  his  bay- 
onet, and  then,  with  his  clinched  fist,  strike 
down  a third  who  had  come  to  close  quar- 
ters. It  was  a gallant  rescue.  When  a mo- 
ment came  to  breathe  again,  Jonah  turned. 

“ Thank  you,  my  man,”  he  gasped.  The 
man  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  Jonah’s 
nerves  were  sharpened,  for  even  in  that  in- 
stant he  recognized  George,  dressed  in  his 
private’s  dress;  his  cap  had  gone,  and  he 
was  bare-headed. 

As  Jonah  exclaimed  he  was  carried  on  by 
a sudden  rush  from  behind he  looked  back, 
and  he  thought  he  saw  George  leap  forward 
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and  fall.  It  was  a sudden  rally,  a desperate 
push  ; men  fell  right  and  left.  The  colonel, 
too,  was  down  a few  paces  off;  and  then 
came  a blinding  crash.  Jonah  himself  wan 
knocked  oyer  a second  time  by  a spent  shell. 
Wheu  he  came  to  himself,  he  was  being  car- 
ried to  the  rear,  and  the  tide  of  battle  had 
swept  on. 

That  night,  while  Dolly  was  at  home 
watching  in  the  mourning  house,  two  men 


were  searching  along  a slope  beyond  a vine- 
yard, where  a fierce  encounter  had  taken 
place.  A village  not  far  off  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground.  There  were  shreds  and 
wrecks  of  the  encounter  lying  all  about. 
Some  sailors  came  up  with  lanterns,  and 
asked  the  men  w liat  they  were  doing. 

44  They  were  looking  for  a man  of  their 
own  corps.  The  colonel  had  been  making 
inquiry,”  said  the  two  soldiers.  u A reward 
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had  been  offered — it  was  to  be  doubled  if 
they  brought  him  in  alive.” 

44  A gentleman  run  away  from  his  friends,” 
said  one  of  the  men.  44  There  is  an  officer 
in  the  Guards  has  offered  the  money;  he’s 
wounded  himself,  and  been  carried  to  the 
shore.” 

44  Do  you  take  money  for  it  T”  said  one  of 
the  sailors,  turning  away ; and  then  he  knelt 
down  and  raised  some  one  in  his  arms,  and 
turned  his  lantern  upon  the  face. 

It  was  that  of  a young  fellow,  who  might 
have  seemed  asleep  at  first.  He  had  been 
shot  through  the  temple  in  some  close  en- 
counter. There  was  no  mark  except  a dull 
red  spot  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  He 
had  been  lying  on  his  back  on  the  slope, 
with  his  feet  toward  the  sea;  his  brows 
were  knit,  but  his  mouth  was  smiling. 

44  Why,  that’s  him,  poor  fellow !”  said  Cor- 
poral Smith,  kneeling  down  and  speaking 
below  his  breath.  44  So  he’s  dead:  so  much 
the  worse  for  him,  and  for  us  too — twenty 
pound  is  twenty  pound.” 

“ Here  is  a letter  to  his  sweetheart,”  said 
one  of  the  sailors,  laying  the  head  gently 
down,  and  holding  out  a letter  that  had 
fallen  from  the  dead  man’s  belt. 

44  Miss  Vanbor — Miss  Vanborough ; that’s 
the  name,”  said  Smith. 

The  sailors  had  moved  on  with  their  lan- 
terns : they  hod  but  little  time  to  give  to  the 
dead  in  their  search  for  the  living ; and  then 
the  soldiers,  too,  trudged  back  to  the  camp. 

All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the 
stars,  with  a strange  look  of  Dolly’s  own 
steadfast  face  that  was  not  there  in  life.  It 
was  nobler  than  hers  now,  tear-stained  and 
sorrowing,  in  the  old  house  at  home.  After- 
ward, looking  back,  it  seemed  some  comfort 
to  Dolly  to  remember  how  that  night  of 
mourning  had  been  spent,  not  discordantly 
separated  from  her  George  whom  she  had 
loved,  but  with  him  in  spirit. 

All  that  night  George  lay  still  under  the 
stars.  In  the  morning,  just  at  sunrise,  they 
laid  him  in  his  grave.  A breeze  blew  up 
from  the  sea  in  the  soldiers’  faces,  and  they 
could  hear  the  echo  of  some  music  that  the 
French  were  playing  on  the  heights.  Some 
regiment  was  changing  quarters,  and  the 
band  was  playing  Partant  pour  la  Syriey  and 
the  music  from  the  heights  swelled  over  the 
valley.  Then  the  armies  passed  on  to  fresh 
battle,  leaving  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
lying  along  the  valley  and  by  the  sea. 

Jonah,  on  board  ship,  heard  a rumor  that 
George  bail  been  found  desperately  wounded,  [ 
but  alive.  When  he  came  back  to  the  camp 
he  found,  to  his  bitter  disappointment,  that 
it  was  but  a vain  hope.  George’s  name  was 
on  the  list  of  the  officers  who  had  died  of 
their  wounds  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
That  unlucky  reward  had  made  nothing  but 
confusion.  Smith  and  his  companion  de- 
clared they  had  found  him  alive  and  sent ! 


him  to  the  shore  to  be  taken  on  board.  He 
must  have  died  on  the  way,  they  said.  Jonah 
paid  the  twenty  pounds  without  demur  when 
the  men  came  to  claim  it.  The  letter  they 
brought  made  their  story  seem  true.  Jonah 
asked  them  a few  questions.  “ Did  he  send 
me  this  letter  for  his  sistert”  he  said.  44  Was 
he  able  to  speak  f ” 

Jouali  was  choking  something  down  as 
he  tried  to  speak  quietly. 

44  He  sent  his  duty,  Sir,”  said  Smith,  44  and 
gave  me  the  letter.  He  said  we  should  meei 
in  a better  world.” 

44  Did  he  use  those  words  t”  said  Jonah, 
doubtfully.  Something  in  the  man’s  tone 
seemed  odd  to  him. 

Smith  gained  courage  as  he  went  on.  ‘fcHe 
couldn’t  speak  much,  poor  gentleman.  Joe 
can  tell  you  as  well  as  me.  He  said,  4 Smith, 
you  are  a good  fellow,’  says  he — didn’t  he, 
Joet” 

Joe  did  not  like  being  appealed  to,  and 
stopped  Smith  short.  44  Come  along,”  he 
said,  gruffly ; 44  the  captain  don’t  want  you 
now.” 

Jonah  let  them  go ; he  was  giddy  and 
weak  from  illness,  and  overcome.  He  be- 
gan to  cry,  poor  fellow,  and  he  did  not  want 
them  to  see  it.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
struggling  with  his  grief.  His  was  a simple, 
grateful  heart. 

Colonel  Fane,  too,  saw  the  men,  who  had 
gained  confidence,  and  whose  story  seemed 
probable.  They  said  nothing  of  the  money 
that  Jonah  had  offered.  Poor  George’s  com- 
mission had  come  only  the  day  before  the 
battle.  Colonel  Fane  sent  his  name  home 
with  the  list  of  the  officers  who  had  fallen. 
He  thought  of  the  sweet-looking  girl,  his 
old  friend’s  daughter,  and  remembered  their 
talk  together.  His  heart  ached  for  her  as 
he  wrote  her  a few  words  of  remembrance 
and  feeling  for  her  sorrow.  His  praise  of 
George  was  Dolly’s  best  comfort  at  that 
miserable  time,  and  the  few  words  he  en- 
closed written  by  her  brother  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  battle. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

FROM  HEART  OF  VERY  HEART. 

It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  crHel 
news  should  have  come  to  Dolly  as  it  did — 
suddenly,  without  the  torture  of  apprehen- 
sion of  sympathy.  She  knew  the  worst 
now ; she  had  seen  it  printed  for  all  the 
world  to  read ; she  knew  the  worst  even 
while  they  carried  her  up  stairs  half  con- 
scious; some  one  said,  “ Higher  up,”  and 
then  came  another  flight,  and  she  was  laid 
on  a bed,  and  a window  was  opened,  and  a 
flapping  handkerchief  that  she  seemed  to  re- 
member came  dabbing  on  her  face.  It  was 
evening  when  she  awoke,  sinking  into  life. 
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She  was  lying  on  a little  bed  like  her  own, 
but  it  was  not  her  own  room.  It  was  a room 
with  a curious  cross  corner  and  a window 
with  white  curtains,  through  which  the  even- 
ing lights  were  still  shining.  There  was  a 
shaded  green  lamp  in  a closet  opening  out 
of  the  room,  in  the  corner  of  which  a figure 
was  sitting  at  work  with  a coiffe  like  that 
one  she  had  seen  pass  the  window  as  she 
waited  in  the  room  down  below. 

A low  sob  brought  the  watcher  to  Dolly’s 
side.  She  came  up  carrying  the  little  shaded 
lamp.  Dolly  saw  in  its  light  the  face  of  a 
sweet-looking  woman,  that  seemed  strangely 
familiar.  She  said,  “ Lie  still,  my  dear  child. 

I will  get  you  some  food and  in  a few  min- 
utes she  came  back  with  a cup  of  broth, 
which  she  held  to  her  lips,  for,  to  her  sur- 
prise, Dolly  found  that  her  hands  were  trem- 
bling so  that  she  could  not  hold  the  cup  her- 
self. 

“ You  must  use  my  hands,”  said  the  lady, 
smiling.  “ I am  Mrs.  Fane.  You  know  my 
brother  David.  I am  a nurse  by  trade.” 

And  nursed  by  these  gentle  hands,  watch- 
ed by  these  kind  eyes,  the  days  went  by. 

“ Dolly  had  narrowly  escaped  a nervous  fe- 
ver,” the  doctor  said.  “ She  must  be  kept 
perfectly  quiet ; she  could  not  have  come  to 
a better  place  to  be  taken  care  of.” 

Mrs.  Fane  reminded  Dolly  one  day  of  their 
first  meeting  in  Mr.  Royal’s  studio.  44  I have 
been  expecting  you,”  she  said,  with  a smile. 
44  We  seem  to  belong  to  each  other.” 

Marker  came,  and  was  installed  in  the  in- 
ner closet.  One  day  Mrs.  Palmer  came  burst- 
ing in,  with  much  agitation  and  many  tears.  j 
She  had  one  grand  piece  of  news.  “ The  Ad- 
miral was  come,”  she  said ; “ he  should  come 
and  see  Dolly  before  long.”  But  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
visit  did  the  girl  no  good,  and  at  a hint  from  | 
Mrs.  Fane  the  Admiral  also  kept  away.  He 
left  many  parcels  and  friendly  messages. 
They  were  all  full  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, and  came  many  times  a day  to  the  door 
of  the  nurse’s  home.  But  Mrs.  Fane  was 
firm,  and  after  that  one  visit  from  Mrs.  Palm- 
er she  kept  every  one  out,  otherwise  they 
would  all  have  wished  to  sit  by  Dolly’s  bed 
all  day  long.  The  kindness  of  leaving  peo- 
ple alone  is  one  which  warm-hearted  people 
find  least  easy  to  practice  ; and,  in  truth,  the 
best  quiet  and  completesfc  rest  come  with 
a sense  of  kindness  waiting,  of  friends  at 
hand  when  the  time  is  come  for  them. 

One  evening,  when  Dolly  was  lying  half 
asleep,  dreaming  of  a dream  of  her  waking 
hours,  a heavy  step  came  to  the  door ; some 
one  knocked ; and  when  Marker  opened  with 
a hush,  a gruff  voice  asked  how  Dolly  was, 
and  grumbled  something  else,  and  then  the 
step  went  stumping  down  to  the  sitting- 
room  below.  When  Dolly  asked  who  had 
knocked,  Marker  said,  44  It  was  only  an  old 
man  with  a parcel,  my  dear.  I soon  sent 
him  off,”  she  added,  complacently. 


Dolly  was  disappointed  when  Mrs.  Fane, 
coming  in  in  the  morning,  told  her  that  the 
Admiral  had  called  the  night  before.  He 
had  left  a message.  He  would  not  disturb 
the  invalid.  He  had  come  to  say  that  he 
was  ordered  off  to  Ireland  on  a special  mis- 
sion. He  had  brought  some  more  guava 
jelly  and  tins  of  turtle  soup,  also  a parcel  of 
tracts,  called  “ The  Sinners’  Cabinet.”  He 
told  Mrs.  Fane  that  he  was  taking  Mrs.  Palm- 
er into  Yorkshire,  for  he  did  not  like  leaving 
her  alone.  He  also  brought  a note  for  Dol- 
ly. It  was  a hurried  scrawl  from  Philippa. 

“ Church  Houri,  October  80. 

Daklxko,— My  heart  is  tom.  I am  off  to-morrow 
morning  by  cock-crow,  qf  course  traveling  in  the  same 
train,  bat  In  a different  carriage , with  my  haaband. 
This  is  his  arrangement,  not  mine,  for  he  knows  that 
I can  not  and  will  not  submit  to  those  odioas  fames 
of  tobacco.  Dearest,  how  gladly  would  I have  watch- 
ed by  your  pillow  for  hours  had  Mrs.  Fane  permitted 
the  mother  that  one  Bad  privilege ; but  she  is  trained 
in  a sterner  school  than  L And  since  I must  not  be 
with  you,  come  to  me  without  delay.  They  expect 
you— your  room  is  prepared.  My  brother  will  come 
for  you  at  a moment’s  notice.  You  will  And  Thomas 
a far  pleasanter  traveling  companion  than  Joanna 
(with  whom  you  are  threatened).  Do  not  hesitate  be- 
tween them.  As  for  the  Admiral,  he,  as  usual,  wishes 
to  arrange  every  thing  for  every  body.  Opposition  is 
useless  until  he  is  gone.  And  Heaven  knows  I have 
little  strength  wherewith  to  resist  just  now.” 

There  was  a P.S. 

“ You  may  aa  well  get  that  memorandum  back  from 
Tapeall,  if  you  can.” 

Dolly  was  not  used  to  expect  very  mueh 
from  her  mother.  Mrs.  Fane  was  relieved 
to  find  that  she  was  not  hurt  by  Mrs.  Palm- 
er’s departure ; but  this  seemed  to  her,  per- 
! haps,  saddest  of  all,  and  telling  the  saddest 
story. 

Her  mother  had  sent  Dolly  baskets  of 
flowers ; Mrs.  Morgan  called  constantly  with 
j prescriptions  of  the  greatest  value.  Mrs. 
Fane  had  more  faith  in  her  own  beef  tea 
than  in  other  people's  prescriptions.  She 
used  to  come  in  to  see  her  patient  several 
times  a day.  Sometimes  she  was  on  her 
way  to  the  hospital  in  her  long  cloak  and 
veiled  bonnet.  She  would  tell  Dolly  many 
stories  of  the  poor  people  in  their  own  homes. 
At  certain  hours  of  the  day  there  would  be 
voices  and  a trampling  of  feet  on  the  stairs 
outside. 

“ It  is  some  more  of  them  nurses,”  said 
Marker,  peeping  out  cautiously.  “Whit© 
caps  and  aprons — that’s  what  this  institoo- 
tion  seems  to  be  kep’  for.” 

Marker  had  an  objection  to  institootions. 
44  Let  peoplsteeep  themselves  to  theirselves,” 
she  used  to  say.  She  could  not  bear  to  have 
Dolly  ill  in  this  strange  house,  with  its  si- 
lence and  stiff,  orderly  ways.  She  would 
gladly  have  carried  her  home  if  she  could ; 
but  it  was  better  for  Dolly  to  be  away  from 
all  the  sad  scenes  of  the  last  few  months. 
Here  she  was  resting  with  her  grief — it  seem- 
| ed  to  lie  still  for  a while.  So  the  hours  pass- 
I ed.  She  would  listen  with  a vague  curiosi- 
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ty  to  the  murmur  of  voices,  to  the  tramp  of 
the  feet  outside,  hells  struck  from  the  stee- 
ples round  about,  high  in  the  air,  and  melo- 
diously ringing ; Big  Ben  would  come  swell- 
ing over  the  house-tops ; the  river  brought 
the  sound  to  Dolly’s  open  window. 

Clouds  are  in  the  sky;  a great  heavy  bank 
is  rising  westward.  Yellow  lights  f$ll  fitful- 
ly upon  the  water,  upon  the  barges  floating 
past,  the  steamers,  the  boats;  the  great  span- 
ning bridge  and  the  distant  towers  are  con- 
fused and  softened  by  a silver  autumnal 
haze ; a few  yellow  leaves  drop  from  the 
creeper  round  the  window  ; the  water  flows 
cool  and  dim ; the  far-distant  sound  of  the 
wheels  drones  on  continually.  Dolly  looks 
at  it  all.  It  does  not  seem  to  concern  her, 
as  she  sits  there  sadly  and  wearily.  Who 
does  not  know  these  hours,  tranquil  but  sad 
beyond  words,  when  the  pain  not  only  of 
one’s  own  grief,  but  of  the  sorrow  of  life 
itself,  seems  to  enter  into  the  soul  f It  was 
a pain  new  to  Dolly,  and  it  frightened  her. 
Some  one  coming  in  saw  Dolly’s  terrified 
look,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 
It  was  Mrs.  Fane,  with  her  kind  face,  who 
took  her  hand,  and  seemed  to  know  it  all  as 
she  talked  to  her  of  her  own  life — talked  to 
her  of  those  whom  she  had  loved  and  who 
were  gone.  Each  word  she  spoke  had  a 
meaning,  for  she  had  lived  her  words  and 
wept  them  out  one  by  one. 

She  had  seen  it  all  go  by.  Love  and 
friendship  had  passed  her  along  the  way; 
some  had  hurried  on  before;  some  had 
lagged  behind  or  strayed  away  from  her 
grasp,  and  then  late  in  life  had  come  hap- 
piness, and  to  her  warm  heart  tenderest 
dreams  of  motherhood,  and  then  the  final 
cry  of  parting  love  and  of  utter  anguish  and 
desolation,  and  that  too  had  passed  away. 
“ But  the  love  is  mine  still,”  she  said ; “ and 
love  is  life.” 

To  each  one  of  us  comes  the  thought  of 
those  who  live  most  again  when  we  hear  of 
a generous  deed,  of  a truthful  word  spoken  ; 
of  those  who  hated  evil  and  loved  the  truth, 
for  the  truth  was  in  them,  and  common  to  all ; 
of  those  whose  eyes  were  wise  to  see  the  an- 
gels in  the  field  at  work  among  the  devils. 

The  blessing  is  ours  of  their  love  for 

great  and  noble  things.  We  may  not  all  be 
gifted  with  the  divinest  fires  of  their  nobler 
insight  and  wider  imagination,  but  we  may 
learn  to  live  as  they  did,  and  to  seek  a deep- 
er grasp  of  life,  a more  generous  sympathy. 
Overwhelmed  we  may  be  with  self-tortures 
and  wants  and  remorses,  swayed  by  many 
winds,  sometimes  utterly  indifferent  from 
very  weariness,  but  we  may  still  return 
thanks  for  the  steadfast  power  of  the  noble 
dead.  It  reigns  unmoved  through  the  rav- 
ing of  the  storm ; it  speaks  of  a bond  beyond 
death  and  beyond  life.  Something  of  all  this 
Mrs.  Fane  taught  Dolly  by  words  in  this  mis- 
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erable  hour  of  loneliness,  but  still  more  by 
her  simple  daily  actions...... The  girl,  hear- 
ing her  friend  speak,  seemed  no  longer  alone. 
She  took  Mrs.  Fane’s  hand  and  looked  at  her, 
and  asked  whether  she  might  not  come  and 
live  there  some  day,  and  try  to  help  her  with 
her  sick  people. 

“ Did  I ever  tell  you  that,  long  ago,  Col- 
onel Fane  told  me  I was  to  come  f”  said  Dol- 
ly, smiling. 

“ You  shall  come  whenever  you  like,”  said 
Mrs.  Fane,  smiling ; “ but  you  will  have  oth- 
er things  to  do,  my  dear,  and  you  must  ask 
your  cousin’s  leave.” 

“Robert!  I don’t  think  he  would  ap- 
prove,” said  Dolly,  looking  at  a letter  which 
had  come  from  him  only  that  morning. 
“There  are  many  things,  I fear — ” She 
stopped  short  and  blushed  painfully  as  one 
of  the  nurses  came  to  the  door.  Only  that 
day  Dolly  had  done  something  of  which  she 
feared  he  might  disapprove.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Tapeall,  in  reply  to  a letter  from 
him,  and  asked,  him  to  lose  no  time  in  acting 
upon  George’s  will.  She  had  a feverish  long- 
ing that  what  he  had  wished  should  be  done 
without  delay. 

There  is  a big  van  at  the  door  of  the  house 
in  Old  Street:  great  packing-cases  have 
been  hoisted  in ; a few  disconsolate  chairs 
and  tables  are  standing  on  the  pavement; 
the  one  looking-glass  of  the  establishment 
comes  out  sideways  and  stuffed  with  straw ; 
the  creepers  hang  for  sole  curtains  to  the  win- 
dows ; George’s  plants  are  growing  already 
into  tangle  in  the  garden ; John’s  study  is 
no  longer  crammed  with  reports — the  very 
flavor  of  his  tobacco-smoke  in  it  is  gone, 
and  the  wind  comes  blowing  freshly  through 
the  open  window.  Cassie  and  Zoe  are  away 
in  the  country  on  a visit ; the  boys  are  away ; 
Rhoda  and  Mrs.  Morgan  are  going  back  to 
join  John  in  the  city.  The  expense  of  the 
double  household  is  more  than  the  family 
purse  can  copveniently  meet.  The  gifts  the 
rector  has  to  bestow  are  not  those  of  gold  or 
of  silver. 

They  have  been  working  hard  all  the 
morning,  packing,  directing,  Rhoda  show- 
ing great  cleverness  and  aptitude,  for  she 
was  always  good  at  an  emergency ; and  now, 
tired  out,  with  dusty  hands  and  soiled  apron, 
she  is  resting  on  the  one  chair  which  re> 
mains  in  the  drawing-room,  while  Mrs. 
Morgan,  down  stairs,  is  giving  some  last 
directions.  Rhoda  is  glad  to  go — to  leave 
the  old,  tiresome  house ; and  yet,  as  she  told 
Dolly,  it  is  but  the  old  grind  over  again, 
which  is  to  recommence,  and  she  hates  it 
more  and  more.  Vague  schemes  cross  her 
mind — vague  and  indirect  regrets.  Is  she 
sorry  for  George  f Yes,  Rhoda  is  as  sorry  as 
it  is  in  her  nature  to  be.  She  put  on  a black 
dress  when  she  heard  he  was  dead ; but  again 
and  again  the  thought  came  to  her  how  dif- 
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ferent  things  might  have  been.  If  she  had 
only  known  all,  thought  Rhoda,  naively, 
how  differently  she  would  have  acted ! As 
they  sat  in  the  empty  room  where  they  used 
to  mAke  music  once,  she  thought  it  all  over. 
How  dull  they  had  all  been ! She  felt  ill 
and  aggrieved.  There  was  Raban,  who 
never  came  near  her  now.  It  was  all  a mis- 
take from  the  beginning Then  she  began 

to  think  about  her  future.  She  had  heard 
of  a situation  in  Yorkshire — Mrs.  Bos  war- 
rick  wanted  a governess  for  her  children. 
Should  she  offer  herself?  Was  it  near  Ra- 
vensrick  ? she  wondered.  This  was  not  the 
moment  for  such  reflections.  One  of  the 
men  came  for  the  chair  on  which  she  was 
sitting.  Rhoda  then  went  into  the  garden 
and  looked  about  for  the  last  time,  walk- 
ing once  more  round  the  old  gravel-walk. 
George’s  strawberry  plants  had  spread  all 
over  the  bed;  the  verbena  was  green  and 
sprouting ; the  vine  wall  was  draped  with 
falling  sprays  and  tendrils.  She  pulled  a 
great  bunch  down  and  came  away,  tearing 
the  leaves  one  by  one  from  the  stem.  Yes, 
she  would  write  to  Mrs.  Bos warrick,  she 
thought. 

Old  Betty  was  standing  at  the  garden 
door.  “T’  missus  was  putten  her  bonnet 
an,”  she  said ; “ t’  cab  was  at  door ; and  t’ 
poastman  wanted  to  knaw  whar  to  send  t’ 
letters : he  had  brought  one and  Betty  held 
out  a thick  envelope  addressed  to  Miss  Par- 
nell. 

It  was  a long  letter,  and  written  in  a stiff, 
round  hand  on  very  thick  paper.  Rhoda 
understood  not  one  word  of  it  at  first,  then 
she  looked  again  more  closely. 

As  she  stood  there  reading  it,  absorbed, 
with  flushed  cheeks,  with  a beating  heart, 
Mrs.  Morgan  called  her  hastily.  “Come, 
child,”  she  said,  “ we  shall  have  to  give  the 
cabman  another  sixpence  for  waiting !”  But 
Rhoda  read  on,  and  Mrs.  Morgan  came  up, 
vexed  and  impatient,  and  tapped  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

“ Don’t,”  said  Rhoda,  impatiently,  reading 
still ; and  she  moved  away  a step. 

“ Are  you  going  to  keep  me  all  day,  Rho- 
da f’  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  indignant  and  sur- 
prised. 

“ Aunt  Morgan,”  said  Rhoda,  looking  up 
at  last,  “something  has  happened.”  Her 
eyes  were  glittering,  her  lips  were  set  tight, 
her  cheeks  were  burning  bright.  “ It  is  all 
mine,  they  say.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  the  old  lady. 
“ Were  the  keys  in  the  box,  Betty  ?” 

Rhoda  laid  her  hand  upon  her  aunt’s 
arm. 

“George  Yanborough  has  left  me  all  his 
money !”  she  said,  in  a low  voice. 

For  a moment  her  aunt  looked  at  her  in 
amazement. 

“ But  you  mustn’t  take  it,  my  dear !”  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  quite  breathless. 


“ Poor  George  I it  was  his  last  wish,”  said 
Rhoda,  gazing  fixedly  before  her. 

Mr.  Tapeall  was  a very  stupid  old  man, 
weaving  his  red  tape  into  ungracious  loops 
aud  meshes,  acting  with  due  deliberation. 
If  an  address  was  to  be  found  in  the  red- 
book,  he  would  send  a clerk  to  certify  it  be- 
fore dispatching  a letter  by  post.  When  Dol- 
ly some  time  before  had  sent  him  George’s 
will,  he  put  it  carefully  away  in  his  strong 
box ; now  when  she  wrote  him  a note  beg- 
ging him  to  do  at  once  what  was  necessary, 
he  deliberated  greatly,  and  determined  to 
write  letters  to  the  whole  family  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mrs.  Palmer  replied  by  return  of  post. 
She  was  not  a little  indignant  when  the  old 
lawyer  had  announced  to  her  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  the  turn  which  circumstances 
might  take,  nor  for  the  result  of  an  appeal 
to  the  law'.  He  was  bound  to  observe  that 
George’s  will  was  perfectly  valid.  It  con- 
sisted of  a simple  gift,  in  formal  language, 
of  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
Rhoda.  By  the  late  “Wills  Act”  of  1837 
this  gift  would  pass  all  the  property  as  it 
stood  at  his  death ; or,  as  Mr.  Tapeall  clear- 
ly expressed  it,  “would  speak  as  from  his 
death  as  to  the  property  comprised  therein.” 
Mr.  Tapeall  recommended  that  his  clients 
should  do  nothing  for  the  present.  The 
onus  of  proof  lay  with  the  opposite  side. 
Mr.  Raban  had  promised  to  ascertain  all  par- 
ticulars, as  far  as  might  be ; on  his  return 
from  the  Crimea  they  would  be  in  a better 
position  to  judge. 

Mrs.  Palmer  wrote  back  furious.  Mr. 
Tapeall  had  reasons  of  his  own.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  it  was  a robbery,  that 
every  one  would  agree  in  this.  It  was  a 
plot,  she  would  not  say  by  whom  concocted. 
She  was  so  immoderate  in  her  abuse  that 
Mr.  Tapeall  was  teriously  offended.  Mrs. 
Palmer  must  do  him  the  justice  to  withdraw 
her  most  uncalled-for  assertions.  Miss  Yan- 
borough herself  had  requested  him  to  pitove 
her  brother’s  will  and  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions as  trustee  to  her  property.  He  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  acquaint  Miss  Parnell 
with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Tapeall  happened  to  catch  cold  and 
to  be  confined  to  his  room  for  some  days. 
He  had  a younger  partner,  Mr.  Parch,  a man 
of  a more  energetic  and  fiery  temperament ; 
and  when,  in  Mr.  Tapeall’s  absence,  a letter 
arrived  signed  Philippa  Palmer,  presenting 
her  compliments,  desiring  them  at  once  to 
destroy  that  will  of  her  son’s,  to  which,  for 
their  own  purposes,  no  doubt,  they  were 
pretending  to  attach  importance,  Mr.  Parch, 
irritated  and  indignant,  sat  down  then  and 
there,  and  wrote  off  to  Mrs.  Palmer  and  to 
Miss  Rhoda  Parnell  by  that  same  post. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Palmer  was  short  and 
to  the  purpose.  She  was  at  liberty  to  con- 
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suit  any  other  member  of  the  profession  in 
whom  she  placed  more  confidence.  To  Miss 
Parnell  Mr.  Parch  related  the  contents  of 
his  late  client’s  will. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

Lady  Sarah  bad  left  much  more  than  any 
body  expected.  She  had  invested  her  sav- 
ings in  houses.  Some  bad  sold  lately  at  very 
high  prices.  A builder  had  offered  a large 
sum  for  Church  House  itself  and  the  garden. 
It  was  as  Mr.  Tapeall  said — the  chief  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  proof  of  George’s  death. 
Alas  for  human  nature ! after  an  enterpris- 
ing visit  from  Rhoda  to  Gray’s  Inn  (she  had 
been  there  before  with  Mrs.  Palmer),  after  a 
not*very  long  interview,  in  which  Rhoda 
opened  her  heart  and  her  beautiful  eyes, 
and  in  the  usual  formula  expressed  her  help- 
less confidence  in  Mr.  Tapeall’s  manly  pro- 
tection, the  old  lawyer  was  suddenly  far 
more  convinced  than  he  had  been  before  of 
the  justice  of  Miss  Parnell’s  claims.  Her 
friend  and  benefactor  had  died  on  the  21st. 
He  was  lady  Sarah’s  heir ; he  had  wished  her 
to  have  this  last  token  of  his  love ; but  she 
would  give  every  thing  up,  she  said,  rather 
than  go  to  law  with  those  whom  she  must 
ever  revere,  as  belonging  to  him. 

Mr.  Tapeall  was  very  much  touched  by  her 
generosity. 

“Really,  you  young  ladies  are  outvying 
each  other,”  said  he.  “ When  you  know  a 
little  more  of  the  world  and  money’s  use — ” 

Rhoda  started  to  go. 

“ I must  not  stay  now,  but  then  I shall 
trust  to  you  entirely , Mr.  Tapeall,”  she  said. 
“You  will  always  tell  me  what  to  dot 
Promise  me  that  you  will.” 

“ Perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,”  said 
Mr.  Tapeall,  hesitating,  “ it  might  be  better 
if  you  were  to  take  some  other  opinion.” 

“ No,  no,”  said  the  girl,  “ there  is  no  divis- 
ion between  us.  All  I wish  is  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  carry  out  dear  George’s  wishes.*’ 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  de- 
tails which  Mr.  Tapeall  alone  could  properly 
explain.  It  was  after  an  interview  with  him 
that  Dolly  wrote  to  Rhoda : 

“ Mr.  Tapeall  telle  me  of  your  generous  offer,  dear 
Rhoda,  and  that  you  are  ready  to  give  every  thing  up 
sooner  than  go  to  law.  Do  not  think  that  I am  not 
glad  that  you  should  have  what  would  have  been  yours 
if  you  had  married  my  brother.  I must  always  wish 
what  he  wished,  and  I write  this  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  not  think  of  me : my  best  happiness  now  Is  doing 
what  he  would  have  liked.” 

To  Dolly  it  seemed,  in  her  present  morbid 
and  overwrought  state,  as  if  this  was  a sort 
of  expiation  for  her  hardness  to  Rhoda, 
whom  George  had  loved,  and  indeed  money 
seemed  to  her  at  that  time  but  a very  small 
thing,  and  the  thought  of  Church  House  so 


sad  that  she  could  never  wish  to  go  back  to 
it.  And  Robert’s  letters  seemed  to  grow 
colder  and  colder,  and  every  thing  was  sad 
together. 

Frank  came  to  see  her  one  day  before  she 
left  London;  he  had  been  and  come  back, 
and  was  going  again  with  fresh  supplies  to 
the  East ; he  brought  her  a handful  of  dried 
grass  from  the  slope  where  George  had  fallen. 
Corporal  Smith  had  shown  him  the  place 
where  he  had  found  the  poor  young  fellow 
lying.  Frank  had  also  seen  Colonel  Fane, 
who  had  made  all  inquiries  at  the  time.  The 
date  of  the  boy’s  death  seemed  established 
without  doubt. 

When  Frank  said  something  of  business, 
and  of  disputing  the  will,  Dolly  said, 

“ Please,  please  let  it  be.  There  seems  to 
be  only  one  pain  left  for  me  now,  that  of  not 
doing  as  he  wished.”  People  blamed  Raban 
very  much  afterward  for  having  so  easily 
agreed  to  give  up  Miss  Yan borough’s  rights. 

The  storm  of  indignation,  consternation, 
is  over.  The  shower  of  lawyers’  letters  is 
dribbling  aud  dropping  more  Blowly.  Mrs. 
Palmer  had  done  all  in  her  power,  sat  np  all 
night,  retired  for  several  days  to  bed,  risen 
by  daybreak,  gone  on  her  knees  to  Sir  Thom- 
as, apostrophized  Julie,  written  letter  after 
letter,  and  finally  come  up  to  town,  leaving 
Dolly  at  Henley  Court.  Dolly  was  in  dis- 
grace, direst  disgrace.  It  was  all  her  fault, 
her  strange  and  perverted  obstinacy,  that 
led  her  to  prefer  others  to  her  own  mother. 
The  Admiral,  too,  how  glad  he  would  have 
been  of  a home  in  London.  How  explain 
her  own  child’s  conduct.  Dear  George  had 
never  for  one  instant  intended  to  leave  any 
thing  but  his  own  fortune  to  Rhoda.  How 
could  Dolly  deny  this?  How  could  she? 
Poor  Dolly  never  attempted  to  deny  it.  Sir 
Thomas  had' tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  his 
sister  that  Dolly  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  present  state  of  the  law.  It 
was  true  that  she  steadily  refused  to  put  the 
whole  thing  into  Chancery,  as  many  people 
suggested ; but  Rhoda,  too,  refused  to  plead, 
and  steadily  kept  to  her  resolution  of  propos- 
ing every  thing  first. 

“ Painful,  indeed,  very  painful,”  said  Mr. 
Stock,  “ but  absolutely  necessary  under  the 
circumstances ; otherwise  I should  say”  (with 
a glance  at  poor  pale  Dolly),  u let  it  go,  let 
it  go,  worm  and  moth,  dross,  dross,  dross.” 

“ Mr.  Stock,  you  are  talking  nonsense,” 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  quite  testily. 

Then  Mrs.  Palmer  came  to  London  with  Sir 
Thomas,  and  all  day  long  the  faded  fly — it 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages — trav- 
eled from  Gray’s  Inn  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  the 
Temple,  and  back  to  Mr.  Tapeall’s  again. 
Mrs.  Palmer  left  a card  at  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s private  residence,  then  picked  up  her 
brother  at  his  club,  went  off  to  the  City  to 
meet  Rhoda  face  to  face  and  to  insist  upon 
her  giving  up  her  ill-gotten  wealth.  She 
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might  have  spared  herself  the  journey. 
Rhoda  had  left  the  rectory.  John  Morgan 
received  Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  companion 
with  a very  grave  face.  Cassie  and  Zoe  left 
the  room.  Mrs.  Morgan  came  down  in  an 
old  cap  looking  quite  crushed  and  subdued. 
The  poor  old  lady  began  to  cry. 

John  was  greatly  troubled.  He  said,  “I 
don't  know  how  to  speak  of  this  wretched 
business.  What  can  you  think  of  us,  Mrs. 
Palmer  t" 

“ You  had  better  not  ask  me,  Mr.  Morgan," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer ; “ I have  come  to  speak  to 
your  niece." 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Rhoda  has  left 
our  house,”  John  said.  “ She  no  longer  cares 
for  our  opinion.  She  has  sent  for  one  of  her 
own  father's  relations.” 

“ Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  where  to  find 
her  T"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  her  most  sarcastic 
tone.  She  thought  Rhoda  was  up  stairs,  and 
ashamed  to  come  down. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  she  is  at  Church 
House,"  burst  in  Mrs.  Morgan.  “ We  entreat- 
ed her  not  to  go.  John  forbade  her.  Mr. 
Tapeall  gave  her  leave.  If  only  Frank  Ra- 
ban  were  back !" 

Mrs.  Palmer  gave  a little  shriek.  “ At 
Church  House  already.  It  is  disgraceful,  ut- 
terly disgraceful,  that  is  what  I think.  Dolly 
and  all  of  you  are  behaving  in  the  most 
scandalous — " 

“ Poor  Dolly  has  done  no  harm,”  said  Mor- 
gan, turning  very  red.  “ She  has  not  unjust- 
ly and  ungratefully  grasped  at  a quibble, 
taken  what  does  not  belong  to  her,  paid  back 
all  your  kindness  with  ingratitude ” 

Good-natured  Sir  Thomas  was  touched  by 
the  curate's  earnestness.  He  held  out  his 
hand. 

“ You,  of  course,  Morgan,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  circumstances,"  said  he.  “ Some- 
thing must  be  donef  some  arrangement  must 
be  made.  Any  thing  is  better  than  going  to 
law." 

“ If  Mrs.  Palmer  would  only  see  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Morgan,  earnestly.  “I  know  Rhoda 
would  think  it  most  kind." 

“ I refuse  to  see  Miss  Parnell,"  said  Mrs. 
Palmer,  with  dignity.  “As  for  Tapeall, 
Thomas,  let  us  go  to  him." 

“ They  certainly  do  not  seem  to  have  prof- 
ited by  Rhoda’s  increase  of  fortune,  living  on 
in  that  horrible  dingy  place,"  Sir  Thomas 
said,  as  the  fly  rolled  away  toward  Gray's 
Inn  once  more.  On  the  road  Mrs.  Palmer 
suddenly  changed  her  mind,  and  desired  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  Kensington. 

“ Do  you  really  propose  to  go  there  f”  said 
Sir  Thomas,  rather  doubtfully. 

“ You  are  like  the  Admiral,  Thomas,  for 
making  difficulties,"  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  ex- 
citedly, and  calling  to  the  coachman  to  go 
quicker. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
reached  the  door  of  Church  House.  A strange 


servant  opens  to  them ; a strange  stream  of 
light  comes  from  the  hall  where  a bright 
chandelier  had  been  suspended.  The  whole 
place  seemed  different  already.  A broad 
crimson  carpet  had  been  put  down ; some 
flowers  had  been  brought  in  and  set  out  on 
great  china  jars.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  rather 
taken  aback  as  she  asked,  with  her  head  far 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  whether  Miss 
Parnell  was  at  home. 

The  drawing-room  door  opens  a little  bit, 
Rhoda  listens,  hesitates  whether  or  not  to 
go  out ; but  Mrs.  Palmer  is  coming  in,  and 
Rhoda  retreats,  only  to  give  herself  room  to 
advance  once  more  as  the  two  visitors  are 
ushered  in.  The  girl  comes  flying  from  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  bursts  out  crying,  and 
clings  kneeling  to  Philippa's  dress. 

“ At  last !"  she  says.  “ Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  I 
did  not  dare  to  hope,  but  oh,  how  good  of 
you  to  come !" 

“Good,  indeed!  No,  do  not  thank  me," 
said  Mrs.  Palmer,  drawing  herself  up.  “ Have 
you  the  face,  Rhoda,  to  meet  me — to  wish  to 
see  me  after  all  the  harm  you  have  done  to 
me  and  to  my  poor  child!  I wonder  you 
dare  stay  in  the  same  room  with  me !" 

Rhoda  did  not  remark  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Palmer  herself  who  had  come  to  her.  Her* 
eyes  filled  with  big  tears. 

“ What  have  I done  f ” she  said,  appealing 
to  Sir  Thomas.  “ It  is  all  theirs,  and  they 
know  it.  It  will  always  be  theirs.  Oh,  Mrs. 
Palmer,  if  you  would  only  take  it  all,  and  let 
me  be  your — your  little  companion,  as  be- 
fore!" cried  the  girl,  with  a sob,  fixing  those 
wonderful  constraining  eyes  of  hers  upon 
Philippa.  “ Will  you  send  me  away — I,  who 
owe  every  thing  to  you  ? " she  said ; and  she 
clasped  her  hands  and  almost  knelt.  The 
baronet  instinctively  stepped  forward  to 
raise  her. 

“ Do  not  kneel,  Rhoda.  This  is  all  pre- 
tense," cried  Mrs.  Palmer.  “ Sir  Thomas  is 
easily  deceived.  If  the  Admiral  were  here, 
he  would  see  through  your — your  ungrate- 
ful duplicity.” 

Rhoda  only  persisted.  How  her  eyes  spoke ! 
how  her  hands  and  voice  entreated ! 

“ You  would  believe  me,"  she  said,  “ in- 
deed you  would,  if  you  could  see  my  heart. 
My  only  thought  is  to  do  as  you  wish,  and  to 
show  you  that  I am  not  ungrateful." 

“Then  you  will  give  it  all  back,"  said 
Mrs.  Palmer,  coming  to  the  point  instantly, 
and  seizing  Rhoda's  hand  tight  in  hers. 

“ Of  course  I will,"  said  Rhoda,  still  look- 
ing into  Mrs.  Palmer's  eager  face.  “ I have 
done  so  already.  It  is  all  yours ; it  always 
will  be  yours,  as  before.  Dear  Mrs.  Palmer, 
this  is  your  house.  Your  room  is  ready.  I 
have  put  some  flowers  there.  It  is,  oh,  so 
sad  here  all  alone ! The  walls  seem  to  call 
for  you ! If  you  send  me  away,  I don't  know 
what  will  happen  to  me !"  And  she  began 
to  cry.  “ My  own  have  sent  me  away.  There 
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is  no  one  left  bat  you,  and  the  memory  of  his 
love  for  me.” 

I don’t  know  how  or  where  Rhoda  had 
studied  human  nature,  nor  how  she  had 
learned  the  art  of  suiting  herself  to  others. 
Mrs.  Palmer  came  in  meaning  to  speak  her 
mind  plainly,  to  overwhelm  the  girl  with  re- 
proach : before  she  had  been  in  the  room  two 
minutes  she  had  begun  to  soften.  There 
was  the  entreating  Rhoda,  no  longer  shabby 
little  Rhoda  from  the  curate’s  house,  but  an 
elegant  lady  in  a beautiful  simple  dress,  fall- 
ing in  silken  folds ; her  cloud  of  dark  hair 
was  fashionably  frizzed;  her  manner  had 
changed — it  was  appealing  and  yet  dignified, 
as  befitted  an  heiress.  All  this  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  Philippa’s  experienced  eye. 

Rhoda  had  determined  from  the  first  to 
win  Mrs.  Palmer  over,  to  show  the  world  that 
hers  was  no  stolen  wealth,  no  false  position. 
She  felt  as  if  it  would  make  every  thing  com- 
fortable, both  to  her  own  conscience,  which 
was  not  overeasy,  and  to  those  from  whom 
she  was  taking  her  wealth,  if  only  a recon- 
ciliation could  be  brought  about.  What 
need  was  there  for  a quarrel — for  going  to 
law — if  only  all  could  be  reconciled  f She 
would  do  any  thing  they  wished — serve 


them  in  a hundred  ways.  Uncle  John,  who 
had  spoken  so  unkindly,  would  see  then 
who  was  right.  Aunt  Morgan,  too,  who  had 
refused  to  come  with  her,  would  discover 
her  mistake.  There  was  a certain  triumph 
in  the  thought  of  gaining  over  those  who 
had  most  right  to  be  estranged ; so  thought 
Rhoda,  unconsciously  speculating  upon  Dol- 
ly’s generosity,  upon  Mrs.  Palmer’s  sudden- 
ness of  character. 

“ This  is  all  mo$t  painful  to  me,”  Philippa 
cried,  more  and  more  flurried.  “ Rhoda,  you 
can  not  expect — ” 

“ I expect  nothing — nothing ; only  I ask 
every  thing  /”  said  Rhoda,  passionately,  to  Sir 
Thomas.  “ Oh,  Mrs.  Palmer,  you  can  send 
me  away  from  you,  if  you  will,  or  you  can 
let  me  be  your  daughter!  I would  give  up 
every  thing : I would  follow  you  any  where 
— any  where — every  where !” 

Mrs.  Palmer  sank,  still  agitated,  into  the 
nearest  arm-chair.  It  was  a new  one  of  Gil- 
low’s,  with  shining  new  cushions  and  casters. 
Rhoda  came  and  knelt  beside  it,  with  her 
lustrous  'eyes  still  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
face.  Sir  Thomas  cleared  his  throat : he  was 
quite  affected  by  the  little  scene.  Mrs. 
Palmer  act  ually  kissed  Rhoda  at  parting. 


HORACE  GREELEY. 

By  JUNIUS  HENRI  BROWNE. 


TO  be  great,  says  Emerson,  is  to  be  mis- 
understood. If  the  converse  of  this  be 
true,  Horace  Greeley  was  undeniably  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age.  The  best-known 
citizen  of  America,  the  foremost  journalist  of 
his  time,  his  character  was  comprehended 
by  very  few  even  of  those  brought  into  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  him.  Eccentric  and 
inconsistent  as  he  seemed,  and  was  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  law  and  method  were  percep- 
tible through  all  his  vagaries  to  a mind  ca- 
pable of  insight  and  sympathy.  Tracing  his 
peculiarities  to  their  source,  instead  of  look- 
ing at  them  externally,  his  nature  was  found 
to  have  a harmony  seldom  suspected  by  his 
ordinary  acquaintances.  He  was  mainly 
different  from  his  fellows  in  that  he  obeyed 
his  impulses  and  said  what  he  thought.  All 
his  journeyings,  his  prominent  and  command- 
ing position  in  politics  for  thirty  years,  his 
association  with  distinguished  and  leading 
minds,  and  his  entirely  secular  pursuits,  nev- 
er made  Mr.  Greeley  a man  of  the  world.  He 
never  achieved — he  never  appeared  to  care 
for — self-discipline,  continuing  to  the  very 
last  his  habit  of  giving  way  to  irritability 
and  petulance  like  a spoiled  child.  In  a 
word,  he  was  natural,  and  refused  altogeth- 
er to  be  bound  by  mere  forms  or  convention- 
alities. He  was  so  sincere  that  he  seemed 
at  times  disingenuous,  and  so  candid  that  he 
was  charged  with  indirection.  Coupled  all 


his  life  with  politicians,  though  rarely  in 
harmony  with  them,  the  contrast  between 
his  plainness  and  their  pretense  was  ren- 
dered especially  remarkable.  Because  they 
could  not  manage  him  they  called  him 
crotchety,  and  pronounced  him  unstable  for 
the  reason  that  he  would  not  do  their  bid- 
ding. Liberal  to  prodigality  as  he  was  in 
expression,  he  had  certain  reserves  touching 
his  personality,  and  of  these  he  spoke  not  to 
his  nearest  friends.  He  often  left  his  acts 
to  strange  conjectures,  when  a word  from 
him  would  have  made  his  conduct  clear. 
His  privacy  he  held  sacred,  rightly  thiuking 
that  with  it  the  public  had  nothing  to  do. 
His  opinions  respecting  men  and  measures 
were  at  the  command  of  almost  any  body; 
but  his  innermost  Ich , as  the  German  meta- 
physicians would  put  it,  could  not  be  evoked. 

The  distinguished  journalist’s  nature  was 
eminently  dual,  and  they  who  failed  to  rec- 
ognize this  were  without  the  key  to  his  mys- 
tery. Self-made  men — and  few  men  have 
owed  so  little  as  he  to  circumstances — are 
prone  to  incompleteness.  One  side  of  their 
character  is  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  Their  struggle  is  too  severe  to  give 
leisure  for  roundness  or  finish,  and  when  they 
rise  their  eminence  renders  their  defects  more 
palpable.  The  hardness  which  usually  comes 
from  protracted  battle  with  fortune  did  not 
belong  to  Mr.  Greeley.  On  the  contrary,  be 
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was  inclined  to  sentiment,  and  yet  wholly 
practical  in  his  plans  and  modes  of  accom- 
plishment. But  his  mind  had  been  cease- 
lessly stimulated,  while  his  manners  were 
neglected,  and  the  crudity  of  these  some- 
times interfered  with  the  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  his  manifold  virtues.  All  his  imper- 
fections were  on  the  surface,  and  many  of 
them  were  so  conspicuous  that  they  could 
not  escape  general  observation.  If  he  had 
taken  half  the  pains  to  correct  those  that  he 
took  to  develop  his  intellect  and  keep  his 
life  pure  and  sweet,  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a pattern  in  place  of  a humorist. 
His  faults  sprang  from  his  early  straits  and 
hardships,  which  were  insufficient,  however, 
to  choke  the  good  seeds  implanted  by  nature, 
and  afterward  ripening  into  such  wholesome 
fruit. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  duality  was  in  his  sterling 
manhood  and  his  unconqnered  childishness. 
No  one  donbted  his  greatness ; but  this  fre- 
quently underwent  eclipse  through  his  de- 
plorable l£ck  of  discipline.  Almost  in  the 
same  moment  that  he  would  prove  himself 
a sage  and  seer  he  would  fall  into  peevish- 
ness, and  indulge  in  freaks  which  should 
have  shajned  a rustic  school-boy.  In  this 
way  he  put  weapons  of  ridicule  into  the 
hands  of  his  antagonists,  and  strengthened 
their  disposition  to  misinterpret  him.  To 
his  vagaries  of  temper  and  personal  whim- 
sies he  was  indebted  for  the  numberless  ab- 
surdities associated  with  his  name.  While 
the  few  were  aware  of  the  gross  injustice  of 
the  caricatures  put  forward  as  his  true  por- 
trait, the  great  mass  fancied  him  to  be  not 
materially  unlike  those  satirical  representa- 
tions. In  many  parts  of  the  country  he  was 
thought  to  be  a sort  of  gifted  Peter  Schle- 
mihl  or  moral  Panurge.  To  the  popular  ap- 
prehension his  eccentricities  ran  riot,  had 
a narrow  division  from  lunacy.  It  has  often 
been  asserted  with  gravity,  and  credence 
to#,  that  he  habitually  wore  a boot  on  one 
foot  and  a shoe  on  the  other,  with  his  trow- 
sera  stuffed  into  the  top  of  the  former.  He 
was  accused  of  such  absent-mindedness  as  to 
be  obliged  to  ask  the  office  boy  if  he  had 
been  to  dinner.  Street  urchins  were  sup- 
posed to  tie  papers  to  his  old  white  coat 
(the  vulgar  opinion  being  that  he  had  never 
been  seen  for  a quarter  of  a century  without 
that  historic  garment),  and  thieves  to  steal 
his  watch  whenever  he  entered  Nassau 
Street.  That  he  lived  entirely  upon  bran 
bread,  that  he  howled,  tore  his  scanty  locks, 
and  turned  somersaults  in  the  Tribune  ed- 
itorial rooms  while  election  returns  were 
coming  in,  were  cardinal  articles  of  belief 
in  the  agricultural  districts.  During  the 
progress  of  the  rebellion  I met  Southerners 
who  insisted  that  the  lamented  journalist 
was  black,  and  a species  of  ogre  withal.  For 
a long  while  nothing  was  too  ridiculous  or 
monstrous  to  be  discredited  if  told  of  Mr. 


Greeley,  and  witlings  of  the  country  press, 
being  conscious  of  this,  were  perpetually 
making  him  the  grotesque  hero  of  impossi- 
ble adventures,  and  the  subject  of  inter- 
minable paragraphs.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, these  fictions  were  carried  so  far  that 
they  ceased  to  gain  credence  even  with  the 
most  ignorant,  though  they  still  continued 
to  excite  merriment  among  those  with  whom 
iteration  never  loses  novelty.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  our  civil  war,  all  persons  of 
intelligence,  whatever  their  party,  learned 
to  respect  Mr.  Greeley,  because  they  thought 
him  a man  of  earnest  convictions,  of  broad 
humanity,  and  indexible  principle.  Many 
considered  him  impractical,  mistaken,  vision- 
ary ; but  his  sincerity  and  integrity  were 
seldom  questioned. 

Judging  the  Tribune  philosopher  sympa- 
thetically, and  making  all  allowances  for 
his  untrained  youth,  he  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  a character  combining  numerous 
antagonisms  — and  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  one  thing  through  his  intellect,  and 
something  else  through  his  temperament. 
He  counseled  conservatism  and  expediency 
sometimes,  and  was  himself  radical  and 
headstrong.  Principles  absorbed  him ; men 
scarcely  touched  him  at  all.  Calm  in  men- 
tal atmospheres,  he  parted  with  self-re- 
straint in  personal  associations.  Measures 
impressed  him;  politicians  annoyed  him. 
Intemperate  as  he  was  occasionally  with 
his  pen,  he  was  more  so  with  his  tongue — 
the  ready  vehicle  of  his  irritation.  HiB 
want  of  discipline  prompted  him  to  yield 
to  his  moods,  which  were  many  and  contra- 
dictory, and  not  to  be  foreseen  even  by  him- 
self. As  may  be  supposed,  his  casual  ac- 
quaintances judged  him  by  his  manners, 
and  the  public  by  his  mind;  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  different  views  held  of  Horace 
Gteeley  the  individual,  and  Horace  Greeley 
the  journalist  and  reformer.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  will  go  down  to  posterity ; the 
coming  years  will  swallow  up  his  minor  de- 
fects, and  leave  his  large  virtues  only  to  be 
remembered. 

If  it  was  Mr.  Greeley’s  fate  to  be  misap- 
prehended, much  of  this  misapprehension 
arose  from  his  own  waywardness,  moodiness, 
and  determination  not  to  set  himself  right. 
Assured  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  he 
was  careless  of  the  impression  formed  of  it, 
except  in  instances  where  temper  about  tri- 
fles got  the  better  of  his  native  judgment. 
He  would  be  patient  and  reticent  under  a 
serious  accusation,  when  a petty  paragraph 
in  an  obscure  journal  would  drive  him  to 
exasperation.  He  would  declare  his  su- 
preme unconcern  as  to  the  opinions  express- 
ed of  some  policy  he  had  chosen,  and  an 
hour  later  would  write  a card,  bitterly  per- 
sonal, upon  a matter  too  tribal  to  be  no- 
ticed. His  friends  could  not  be  certain  of 
him,  for  he  could  not  be  certain  of  himself. 
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Ilia  growing  up  wild.  so  to  speak,  left  a cer- 
tain trace  of  social  savagery  in  his  nature 
that  could  not  be  eradicated  fUihaeq unfit- 
ly, even  had  he  made  an  effort  to  that  end. 
Alter  every  attempt  to  explain  bis  eccen- 
tricities and  reconcile  his  inconsistencies, 
something  of  the  unintelligible  will  adhere 
to  his  character,  w hich  was  unquestionably 
unique.  He  was  not  only  unlike  other  mei> — 
he  was  unlike  himself  often.  General  rules 
failed  to  apply  to  him  on  account  of  numer- 
ous exceptions,  which,  in  his  case,  might  al- 
most have  been  bound  into  a rule. 

An  opinion  entertained  well-nigh  uni- 
versally of  Mr.  Greeley  was  that  he  was 
rather  morally  courageous  than  physically 
bravr?,  os  thinkers,  philosophers,  ami  reform- 
er* are  apt  to  be.  Exactly  the  opposite  is 
true.  Neither  Leonidas  nor  Socrates  was 
more  fearless  of  bodily  harm  or  death  than 
rke  late  editor  of  the  Tribunt.  No  material 
danger  could  daunt  him ; he  w ould  not 
swerve  from  his  line  of  duty,  or  from  his 
inclination  even  * to  avoid  roaring  lions,  or 
armed  ruffians  who  had  menaced  his  life. 
Such  timidity  as  he  bad  was  of  the  moral 
kind,  and  this  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme conscientiousness  and  dread  of  bring- 
ing harm  to  others.  Naturally  loving  peace, 
be  was  furiously  combative  w ith  his  pen,  al- 
h«dt  uot  without  what  he  conceived  to  bo 
great  provocation.  He  often  said  that  if 


people  w ould  let  him  alone,  he  would  be 
amiability  itself,  forgetting  that  to  be  in 
bis  position  was  to  draw'  arrows  from  every 
hostile  baud.  The  falsest  stories  have  been 
told  of  his  conduct  during  the  great  anti- 
draft  riots  of  July  , 1863.  So  far  from  show- 
ing himself  a craven,  he  was  perfectly  reck- 
less, atul  seemed  anxious  to  be  sacrificed- 
After  the  riot  had  gotten  well  under  way  he 
had  very  little  doubt  he  would  be  banged  to 
a lamp- post  by  the  brutal  and  infuriated 
mob,  and  he  had  actually  accepted  death  a* 
bis  inevitable  portion.  Messenger  after  mes- 
senger, friend  after  friend,  went  to  him  to 
apprise  him  of  his  imminent  peril,  and  were 
suqiriscd  to  find  him  as  cool  as  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  He  had  entire  confidence  in 
their  statements,  remarking,**  Well,  it  doesn’t 
make  much  difference.  I’ve  done  my  work 
I may  m well  be  killed  by  the  mob  as  die  in 
my  bed.  Between  now  and  next  time  is 
only  a little  w hile.” 

The  day  it  was  expected  the  Tribune  would 
he  attacked,  its  employes,  who  bad  prepared 
for  a desperate  defense,  spent  several  hours 
in  trying  to  get  him  out  of  the  office.  His 
invariable  reply  was, li  Never  mind  tnevboys; 
I’ll  take  earn  of  myself,”  And  amidst  the 
distribution  of  revolvers,  muskets,  and  hand- 
grenades,  and  the  fit!  ing  of  hose  to  the  steain- 
pipes,  the  intrepid  Horace  sat  dowrn  to  his 
desk  to  write  editorials  for  the  next  morn* 
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ing's  issue.  It  was  only  after  several  of  the 
staff  went  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  quit  the 
establishment  for  their  sake,  saying  his  re- 
maining would  do  no  good  and  merely  im- 
peril the  office,  that  he  consented  to  leave. 
He  would  do  for  the  Tribune , the  darling  of 
his  heart,  what  he  would  not  for  himself. 
His  final  remonstrance  was,  “ You  might  as 
well  let  me  stay.  If  there's  going  to  be  any 
fun,  I don't  know  why  I shouldn't  see  it  too.” 
But  at  last  he  was  borne  almost  bodily  into 
a carriage  and  driven  off,  still  protesting 
against  the  proceeding  as  “ devilish  mean.” 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Greeley  that 
he  should  be  a non-combatant  physically 
and  a thorough  gladiator  intellectually.  As 
his  biographer  has  told  us,  he  would  not, 
when  a boy,  fight  back ; but  he  would  not 
run  under  any  circumstances.  If  attacked, 
ho  would  stand  and  take  it.  The  child  was 
father  to  the  man.  While  the  mob  threat- 
ened to  demolish  the  Tribune  office,  its  chief, 
though  not  desirous  of  resisting,  was  bent 
upon  staying  by  and  meeting  the  worst. 

The  first  battle  of  Manassas,  resulting  in 
such  disgraceful  panic  and  defeat  for  the 
Unionists,  distressed  Mr.  Greeley  exceeding- 
ly, because  he  regarded  himself  and  the 
Tribune  as  partially  responsible  for  the  ad- 
vance of  our  army,  whose  only  mistake  was 
that  it  had  not  moved  before.  If  the  editor 
had  been  among  the  wounded  or  the  dying 
on  that  field,  he  would  have  been  cheerful 
and  self-contained.  Two  hundred  miles 
away,  out  of  all  danger,  with  no  possibility 
of  harm,  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart.  Strik- 
ing examples  these  of  his  courage  and  con- 
scientiousness, and  illustrative  of  one  affect- 
ed by  the  other. 

Mr.  Greeley  throughout  life  was  twitted 
with  his  slovenliness  of  person,  and  many 
people  were  made  to  believe  that  he  incurred 
the  risk  of  being  sold  for  a bag  of  ancient 
rags  whenever  he  passed  into  Ann  Street. 
The  fit  and  quality  of  his  clothes  were  not 
what  Grammont  or  D'Orsay  would  have  rec- 
ommended; but  he  was  always  scrupulous- 
ly neat — Beethoven  himself  having  no  great- 
er passion  for  the  bath.  His  linen  was  ever 
immaculate ; his  boots,  though  often  coarse, 
well  blacked ; his  face  carefully  shaven,  and 
his  hands  as  daintily  kept  as  those  of  a fine 
woman.  His  cravat  had  a tendency,  it  is 
true,  to  assume  the  shape  of  a hangman's 
knot,  and  his  trowsers  were  often  suggestive 
of  required  continuance;  but  that  he  was 
really  slovenly  was  palpably  false.  The  idle 
tales  that  he  disarranged  his  toilet  before 
the  looking-glass,  and  carefully  squeezed  his 
pantaloons  into  the  leg  of  his  boot  ere  he  ap- 
peared on  the  street,  were  purposely  told  to 
annoy  him,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  had  the 
effect  intended.  He  was  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  dress,  and  seldom  received  ad- 
vice thereupon  with  becoming  equanimity. 
Oddly  enough,  he  believed  himself  a very 
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well  attired  person,  and  that  few  men  in  his 
station  went  better  clad.  Sartorial  com- 
ments were  wont  to  draw  from  him  sharp 
and  stinging  replies. 

When  a city  editor  of  the  Tribune  once 
suggested  the  reformation  of  his  neck-tie,  Mr. 
Greeley  answered,  “ Yon  don't  like  my  dress, 
and  I don't  like  your  department.  If  you 
have  any  improvements  to  make,  please  be- 
gin at  home.” 

Jambs  Watson  Webb,  while  editor  of  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer , was  fond  of  criticising 
the  costume  of  his  neighbor,  who,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webb  had  been  sentenced 
to  the  State-prison,  and  pardoned,  for  fighting 
a duel  with  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  made  this 
extinguishing  rejoinder : u Assuredly  no  cos- 
tume in  which  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  has 
ever  appeared  would  create  such  a sensation 
in  Broadway  as  that  James  Watson  Webb 
would  have  worn  but  for  the  clemency  of 
Governor  Seward.” 

To  another  journalist,  noted  for  his  un- 
tidiness, and  his  ridicule  of  Mr.  Greeley,  the 

latter  responded,  “ If  our  friend  of  the , 

who  wears  mourning  for  his  departed  verac- 
ity under  his  finger-nails,  will  agree  to  sur- 
prise his  system  with  a bath,  we  may  at- 
tempt a clean  discussion  with  him.” 

The  illustrious  editor  was  simply  careless 
of  his  attire,  though  fastidiously  neat.  He 
was  always  so  busy  that,  when  he  rose  in 
the  morning,  he  put  on  the  first  thing  he 
found,  and  sometimes  he  did  not  put  it  more 
than  half  on.  His  clothes  never  seemed  to 
fit  him,  or,  rather,  he  never  seemed  to  fit 
his  clothes.  The  wonder  with  many  of  his 
acquaintance  was  where  he  bought  them,  or 
whether  they  did  not  grow,  so  unique  oft- 
en were  their  cut  and  pattern.  Clothes,  I 
repeat,  were  a tender  theme  with  him ; and 
he  displayed  the  highest  breeding  by  never 
alluding  to  what  he  wore.  It  is  supposed 
he  got  his  garments  ready-made  (I  have 
been  told  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing them),  and,  to  sav  time,  he  took 
the  first  articles  offered.  He  wns  the  only 
New  Yorker  of  note  who  repeatedly  appeared 
in  the  street  in  the  morning  in  a dress-coat. 
But  he  made  ample  atonement  for  this  by 
presenting  himself  up  town  at  formal  din- 
ners in  a paletot,  or  some  peculiar  garment 
that  defied  identification.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Mr.  Greeley's  quaint  raiment, 
he  was  excellently  dressed  according  to  the 
Brummel  canon,  because  after  being  with 
and  listening  to  him  one  could  not  remem- 
ber what  he  had  on.  He  could  talk  away 
his  clothes  in  the  briefest  space. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  far  more  careless  of  his 
money  than  his  clothes.  Full  of  theories 
and  counsels  respecting  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  acquiring  an  early  independ- 
ence, his  practical  teaching  was  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  He  had  the  most  wholesome 
horror  of  debt — he  never  would  owe  any 
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thing  to  any  body  when  he  could  avoid  it — 
and  after  the  Tribune's  firm  establishment 
he  was  debtor  on  no  man’s  books.  And  yet 
he  was  willing  that  any  body  should  be  his 
debtor.  For  years  he  gave  right  and  left — 
almost  always  to  persons  who  had  no  claim 
upon  him.  When  remonstrated  with  for  his 
prodigality  in  this  respect,  be  would  try  to 
hide  the  extent  of  his  habit  by  saying,  “ I 
don’t  give  much — and  then  it  is  the  cheap- 
est way  to  get  rid  of  loafers.”  He  found  it 
any  thing  but  cheap.  It  is  commonly  af- 
firmed that  to  lend  to  a professional  bor- 
rower once  is  to  lose  his  acquaintance  for- 
ever. It  was  not  so  with  the  Tribune  chief. 
They  who  had  gotten  money  of  him  again 
and  again,  continued  to  come  with  new  ex- 
cuses and  pretexts,  and  seldom  failed  in 
their  dishonest  mission.  To  a piteous  ap- 
peal, though  he  believed  it  hollow,  he  could 
not  say  “ no.”  Opening  his  pocket-book  was 
much  the  easier. 

A striking  instance  of  this  was  his  lend- 
ing to  the  graceless  son  of  one  of  our  richest 
citizens  some  $15,000  in  small  sums,  through 
a series  of  years,  not  a dollar  of  which  was, 
or  ever  will  be,  returned.  The  lender  was 
aware  that  the  wealthy  father  would  pay 
none  of  the  young  man’s  obligations;  and 
still,  in  his  easy  good  nature,  he  allowed 
himself  to 'be  transparently  swindled. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Gree- 
ley’s editorship  of  the  Tribune  he  is  said  to 
have  advanced  some  $50,000  to  the  miscel- 
laneous public  on  the  worthless  pledge  of  its 
word.  When  he  was  asked  for  a loan,  he 
was  conscious  it  was  demanding  a gift,  and 
after  a long  experience  of  the  most  unfavor- 
able kind,  he  used  to  say  as  much  to  some 
of  his  financial  besiegers.  Their  stories 
were  so  improbable  that  he  would  pick  them 
to  pieces,  show  their  fiimsiness,  and  then 
open  his  purse.  When  men  assured  him 
they  would  repay  him  at  a certain  time,  he 
would  interrupt  them  with  the  words,  “ Now 
don’t  tell  me  that.  You  know  you  won’t  do 
any  thing  of  the  sort.  You’ll  be  worse  off 
then  than  you  are  at  present.  Here’s  the 
amount.  You’ll  never  pay  it  back,  of  course. 
I understand  that ; but  please  don’t  come  to 
me  any  more.”  They  would  take  the  sum, 
go  away,  and  apply  to  the  journalist  again 
when  they  had  hope  in  no  other  quarter. 

For  years  Mr.  Greeley’s  private  office  (it 
was  called  private,  though  it  never  had  any 
privacy,  being  as  accessible  always  as  Broad- 
way or  the  City  Hall  Park)  was  beleaguered 
by  borrowers  of  every  grade,  from  Congress- 
men who  had  depleted  their  purses  at  a faro- 
bank,  to  professional  tipplers  suffering  for  the 
want  of  their  customary  stimulant.  They 
would  be  waiting  for  him  long  before  his 
arrival,  and  the  variety  of  stories  they  would 
invent  to  cqjole  the  good  man  would  have 
done  credit  to  Scheherezade.  They  might 
have  saved  themselves  the  trouble.  They 


could  not  deceive  him,  but  they  could  get 
his  money,  which  was  more  to  their  purpose. 

He  was  always  threatening  to  shut  up  his 
heart  and  his  pocket-book,  and  extremely 
fond  of  telling  his  petitioners  that  he  gave 
them,  on  each  occasion,  for  the  last  time. 

He  broke  his  engagements  like  a prima 
donna,  and  they  who  preyed  upon  him  un- 
derstood his  amiable  weakness.  About  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  he  made  a solemn 
promise  to  himself  that  he  would  cease  to 
be  a goose  for  every  impostor  to  pluck  ; and 
he  did  abate  his  lavish  lending  and  giving, 
though  not  to  the  desired  extent.  He  then  • 

made  more  effort  to  conceal  his  contributions 
to  the  common  mendicancy ; but  his  friends 
frequently  discovered  his  overgenerous  acts 
by  the  sudden  and  otherwise  inexplicable 
emptiness  of  his  purse.  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  much  money  he  gave  away ; how 
much  suffering  he  relieved ; how  much  good 
he  did  stealthily.  Declaring  that  pauperism 
and  false  pretenses  should  be  discouraged, 
he  encouraged  them  both  by  deed  and  ex- 
ample ; for  his  heart  was  too  tender  to  carry 
out  the  political  economy  of  his  understand- 
ing. We  have  abundant  instances  of  his 
injudicious  givings,  but  of  his  countless  pri- 
vate charities  we  are  left  in  ignorance,  un- 
less when  revealed  by  their  recipients. 

Money  had  no  fascination  for  him.  If  he 
had  been  offered  a million  of  dollars  in  gold 
to  swerve  from  a course  he  had  marked  out, 
the  glittering  pile  would  not  even  have  ex- 
posed him  to  temptation.  And  yet  he  loved 
to  make  money  by  fair  and  legitimate  work, 
having  an  idea  that  it  was  a duty  not  to 
neglect  pecuniary  opportunities.  He  had 
no  idea  of  writing  either  The  American  Con- 
flict or  Recollections  of  a Busy  Life  until  they 
were  proposed ; the  first  by  O.  D.  Case,  the 
Hartford  publisher,  and  the  second  by  Rob- 
ert Bonner,  of  The  Ledger . He  declined  at 
first  in  both  instances ; but  he  was  pressed, 
and  offered  such  favorable  terms  that  he 
finally  consented.  When  he  had  undertaken 
The  Conflict , it  was  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  free  him  from  visitors,  bores, 
borrowers,  and  lion-hunters,  to  remove  him 
from  the  Tribune  office.  Consequently  he 
hired  a room  in  the  Bible  House,  and  he 
worked  there  (only  a few  of  his  intimates 
knowing  where  it  was,  and  never  divulging 
the  secret)  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a day  on 
his  history,  before  going  down  to  prepare 
his  editorials  for  the  next  morning’s  issue, 
the  latter  being  comparatively  a recreation. 

As  a Tribune  stockholder,  he  invariably 
voted  against  declaring  dividends,  wishing 
to  have  all  the  earnings  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  the  paper.  As  editor-in- 
chief,  he  sedulously  opposed  the  raising  of 
his  salary,  and  every  advance  was  made  in 
despite  of  himself.  For  some  years  previous 
to  his  death  he  received  $10,000  per  annum, 
and  would  have  had  more  but  for  his  stren- 
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uous  and  obstinate  resistance.  His  small 
independence — if  it  prove  such — seems  to 
have  come  to  him  rather  against  than  .with 
his  consent.  His  instinct  appears  to  have 
been  to  negative  all  chances  of  money-mak- 
ing, though  his  reflection  approved  them 
afterward.  When  men  approached  him  with 
plausible  speculations  in  business,  he  would 
often  say,  “I  haven’t  any  time  to  make 
money;  and  I don’t  want  any,  anyhow. 
Money  is  more  trouble  than  it’s  worth. 
When  I get  leisure,  if  I ever  do,  maybe 
I’ll  try  to  make  something.” 

A more  thorough  American,  a more  gen- 
uine democrat,  than  Horace  Greeley  never 
drew  breath.  While  his  sympathies  em- 
braced universal  humanity,  his  affections, 
anxieties,  and  affinities  were  with  his  na- 
tive land.  Seeing  much  that  is  good  in 
other  Countries,  much  that  is  worthy  of 
emulation  even  in  monarchies  and  oligarch- 
ies, he  always  returned  from  wanderings 
abroad  with  a new  love  and  appreciation  of 
home.  Freedom,  Progress,  Education,  were 
the  trinity  of  his  moral  creed,  and  he  rightly 
regarded  them  as  inseparable.  His  constant 
and  pervading  thought  was  for  the  People. 
By  and  through  them  he  believed  all  per- 
manent reforms  must  come,  and  in  them 
and  on  them  the  solid  foundations  of  self- 
government  must  be  laid.  As  simple  as 
Lycurgus  or  Cincinnatus  in  his  tastes,  he 
was  more  democratic  than  either,  because 
more  enlightened,  more  catholic,  more  hu- 
mane. He  was  beyond  and  above  all  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  the  great 
democrat  of  his  time,  the  true  Tribune  of 
the  People.  Rank  and  station  really  had 
no  weight  with  him.  He  valued  men  not 
for  what  they  were,  but  for  what  they  did, 
and  for  manhood  most.  He  showed  this  in 
his  unwillingness,  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  shut  away  from  the 
public.  He  wished  to  be  accessible  to  every 
body,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  bored, 
annoyed,  and  seriously  interrupted  in  his 
work.  When  his  associates  urged  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  seclusion,  and 
spoke  of  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  it, 
he  said,  “ I know  it.  But  I’d  rather  be  beset 
by  loafers”  (his  favorite  term  of  opprobrium) 
" and  stopped  in  my  work  than  be  cooped  up 
where  I couldn’t  be  got  at  by  men  who  really 
wanted  to  and  had  a right  to  see  me.”  Of 
recent  years  such  a constant  tide  of  visitors 
poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters,  on  all 
kinds  of  missions,  that  he  was  sometimes 
driven  almost  to  distraction.  Then  it  was 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  quit  his  old  office 
in  the  fourth  story  of  the  Tribune  building, 
and  take  one  fitted  up  for  him  on  the  second 
floor,  and  entered  through  the  counting- 
room.  This  he  called  his  den,  and  as  it  was 
in  some  sense  intrenched,  he  was  much  less 
disturbed  there  than  he  had  been  in  the 
former  place.  Many  of  his  worst  foes — 


bores  and  borrowers — were  deterred  from 
seeking  him,  as  they  had  to  get  admission 
behind  the  counter;  but  almost  any  one 
who  wished  to  see  him  saw  him  without 
hinderance.  There  were  no  obstacles  in  the 
way;  no  one  guarded  the  door;  no  one  stood 
near  to  demand  card  or  business.  Once  be- 
hind the  counter,  the  coast  was  entirely 
clear,  and  a few  steps  brought  one  into  the 
presence  of  the  famous  journalist,  tipped  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  and  rapidly  making  copy, 
which  strangers  mistook  for  diagrams  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Greeley  would  not  be  denied 
to  any  body  who  did  not  reveal  from  the 
first  his  right  to  be  reckoned  a supreme  bore. 
It  was,  and  is,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
a personal  interview  with  the  head  of  any 
newspaper  or  prominent  firm  in  the  city. 
But  the  chief  of  fhe  Tribune  was  an  excep- 
tion. The  greatest  journalist  of  his  age,  the 
best-known  man  in  the  republic,  was  access- 
ible at  all  times  to  the  humblest  and  lowliest 
of  the  land,  and  the  humbler  and  lowlier  the 
more  certain  they  were  to  be  immediately 
and  graciously  received. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Greeley  evinced  irrita- 
bility in  the  presence  of  visitors,  especially  % 
when  they  were  politicians.  Some  years 
ago  half  a dozen  Republicans  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  came  to  the  city,  and,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a well-known  member  of 
the  party,  went  to  the  Tribune  office  to  give 
its  chief  a little  of  the  wholesome  advice  of 
which  editors  are  presumed  to  be  in  a chronic 
condition  of  need.  The  moment  they,  en- 
tered the  sanctum  Mr.  Greeley,  who,  though 
busily  writing  at  his  desk,  his  head  as  usual 
thrust  into  his  ideographs,  observed  them 
through  his  occiput,  and  divined  their  ob- 
ject. He  continued  his  scratching — seldom 
has  the  clearest  and  purest  Saxon  been  veiled 
in  such  hieroglyphs — until  the  spokesman 
had  several  times  introduced  the  country  pol- 
iticians with  the  words,  “ Here  are  a num- 
ber of  influential  Republicans,  Mr.  Greeley, 
who  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  certain 
matters  of  much  importance  to  the  party.” 

Scratch,  scratch,  scratch ; and  still  no  re- 

ply- 

Once  more : “ Mr.  Greeley,  these  gentlemen 
have  great  influence  in  the  State ; they  are 
of  the  highest  standing ; they  are-—” 

“ A set  of  confounded  asses ; I know  that,” 
broke  in  the  editor,  without  ever  looking  up. 

“ They  are  wasting  their  time,  and  trying  to 
waste  mine,  by  coming  here.” 

Discomfited  very  naturally  by  such  an 
emphatic  rebuff,  the  politicians  departed, 
and  the  editor  went  on  with  his  work. 

He  was  given  to  sallies  of  this  sort  when 
too  much  intruded  upon,  and  his  verbal 
sharp-shooting  usually  drove  off  the  annoy- 
ing skirmishers  in  disorder. 

The  immense  amount  of  work  done  by 
Horace  Greeley  was  known  to  few  except 
his  intimates.  If  to  labor  be  to  pray,  as 
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the  old  monkish  apothegm  has  it,  he  was 
the  most  prayerful  of  mortals.  In  respect 
to  work  he  was  positively  fanatical.  What 
other  men  do  from  sense  of  duty,  he  did  from 
liking.  He  enjoyed  intellectual  effort.  Con- 
stant occupation  was  comfort ; close  applica- 
tion was  stimulus  and  sustenance.  He  rel- 
ished greatly  the  companionship  of  a few — 
an  hour  or  two  of  unrestrained  intercourse, 
of  pleasant  talk,  of  reminiscence,  badinage, 
anecdote.  It  was  a special  pleasure  to  him 
to  slip  off  with  a friend  to  a quiet  dinner  in 
a quiet  place,  after  the  bulk  of  his  day’s 
work  was  done — if  it  were  ever  done — and 
abandon  himself  for  a while  to  the  novelty 
and  luxury  of  having  nothing  to  do.  Then 
he  was  the  most  charming  of  companions — 
full  of  geniality,  brightness,  and  humor;  a 
capital  talker  on  almost  every  subject,  and  a 
capital  listener,  as  well,  to  those  having  any 
thing  to  say.  His  fund  of  information  was 
surprising.  He  knew  all  that  was  going  on 
every  where.  He  read  whatever  books  came 
out — novels,  poetry,  essays,  not  less  than 
more  substantial  literature — and  he  could 
give  a clear  and  discriminating  account  of 
' each.  Never  without  books  when  he  made 
even  a short  journey,  he  devoured  them 
with  a Jean-Jacques-like  appetite ; every  in- 
tellectual meal  increasing  his  unappeasable 
hunger.  The  leading  journals  and  maga- 
zines of  this  country  and  Great  Britain  he 
read  regularly,  yielding  the  first  place  to  the 
Tribune , which  he  went  through  column  by 
column,  article  by  article,  every  day  from  its 
first  issue  until  the  week  of  his  death.  If 
he  missed  any  numbers  while  traveling,  he 
invariably  hunted  them  up  on  his  return, 
and  so  absorbed  their  contents  that  he  re- 
membered, years  after,  where  to  find  any 
thing  that  had  attracted  his  attention. 

Of  the  game  of  euchre  he  was  extremely 
fond,  taking  a boyish  interest  in  it,  and  play- 
ing it  for  hours  at  a stretch.  His  turning 
five  points  before  his  adversary  pleased  him 
immensely,  for  he  felicitated  himself  upon 
his  proficiency.  He  said  of  one  of  his  co- 
laborers who  had  written  a brilliant  editori- 
al he  had  just  read  with  delight,  " F can 

write  better  than  I can,  but  I can  beat  him 
playing  euchre.” 

These  slight  and  occasional  recreations  he 
did  not  permit,  even  half  enough,  to  inter- 
fere with  his  endless  labors.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  hardest  worker  in  the  city — so  very 
hard,  indeed,  that  be  regarded  chopping 
wood  on  Saturday  at  Chappaqua  as  pastime. 
He  could  be  counted  on,  until  a year  or  two 
preceding  his  mortal  illness,  for  two  columns 
of  brevier  copy  almost  every  day  while  in 
town;  and  yet  editing  the  Tribune  formed 
but  a portion  of  his  work.  He  was  constant- 
ly lecturing,  making  political  speeches,  or 
delivering  agricultural  addresses ; contribu- 
ting to  the  periodicals  or  weeklies ; going  to 
Albany  or  Washington  (usually  on  some  oth- 


er person’s  business) ; seeing  scores  of  men 
every  day ; and  keeping  up  a prodigious  pri- 
vate. correspondence.  Latterly  he  had  had 
a private  secretary;  but  nearly  all  his  life 
his  letters  were  autographic.  Any  body, 
or  the  humblest  nobody,  could  elicit  a reply 
from  the  busiest  man  in  the  United  States. 
The  inquiry  of  Samuel  Scruboak,  in  South- 
western Missouri,  respecting  the  best  meth- 
od of  raising  turnips  was  answered  before 
the  friendly  letter  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Peter  Wig- 
gins, wanting  Horace  Greeley’s  -autograph 
to  exhibit  in  Chipmuck  County,  Texas,  was 
certain  to  get  it ; and  so  was  the  newly  elect- 
ed State  Representative  in  Wisconsin  to  ob- 
tain the  editor’s  exact  views  on  the  political 
situation.  There  are  doubtless  six  times  as 
many  letters  of  the  illustrious  journalist  scat- 
tered throughout  this  country  to-day  fts  there 
are  of  any  other  prominent  American,  living 
or  dead. 

To  Horace  Greeley’s  thirty  years  of  over- 
work he  indirectly  owes  his  premature  death ; 
for,  though  beyond  sixty,  he  had  a perfect  con- 
stitution and  splendid  health,  which  should 
have  yielded  him  twenty  years  more  of  vig- 
orous and  useful  life.  Directly,  his  devotion 
to  his  wife  in  her  last  sickness  carried  him 
to  the  grave.  There  was  poetic  justice  in 
this — that  the  man  who  from  the  outset  had 
defended  and  advocated  the  permanence  and 
sacredness  of  marriage  should  at  the  end 
generously  sacrifice  himself  on  the  domestic 
altar.  Those  who  know,  including  his  phy- 
sicians, say  with  confidence  that  his  political 
defeat— keen,  even  bitter,  as  was  his  disap- 
pointment— had  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
do  with  his  mortal  ailment.  Extreme  in- 
somnia, produced  by  protracted  vigils  at  his 
wife’s  bedside,  brought  on  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  terminating  fatally.  A week  be- 
fore her  end  he  said  to  a dear  friend,  “lama 
broken  old  man.  I have  not  slept  one  hour 
in  twenty-four  for  a month.  If  she  lasts, 
poor  soul,  another  week,  I shall  go  before 
her.”  His  words  were  almost  verified.  His 
consecration  to  his  life -companion,  to  the 
mother  of  his  children,  gave  him  the  lethal 
stroke,  and  within  a month  he  slept  once 
more  beside  her  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal 
Mother. 

Mr.  Greeley’s  memory  was  as  retentive  as 
Pascal’s.  His  mind  was  a marvelous  store- 
house of  facts,  dates,  and  events.  He  seemed 
to  forget  nothing  worth  remembering.  He 
was  a political  cyclopedia  of  the  best  revised 
edition,  and  entirely  trustworthy  for  the  last- 
forty  years.  He  was  every  hour  of  the  day 
what  the  Tribune  Almanac  is  at  the  close  of 
December.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  under- 
stand how  any  member  of  his  profession 
could  be  ignorant  or  oblivious  of  ten  thou- 
sand things  which  few  besides  himself  held 
in  recollection.  He  thought  every  journal- 
ist should  have  at  least  contemporaneous  po- 
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litical  facta  and  data  at  immediate  command. 
With  this  exacting  standard,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined how  often  the  editor-in-chief  was  wor- 
ried by  what  appeared  to  him  inexcusable 
blunders.  Not  long  since  there  were  in  Con- 
gress two  Representatives  of  the  same  name 
(let  them  be  called  Robinson),  one  a Demo- 
crat, the  other  a Republican,  and  both  resi- 
dent in  this  State.  The  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative was  from  Brooklyn,  and  the  Re- 
publican from  Buffalo ; and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  the  night  editor,  confounding  them,  made 
one  appear  in  the  paper  as  voting  against 
the  side  he  really  was  on,  or  the  other  fa- 
voring a measure  to  which  he  was  earnest- 
ly opposed.  Mr.  Greeley  was  extremely  an- 
noyed at  this;  but  one  afternoon,  seeing 
the  announcement  of  the  Republican  Robin- 
son’s death,  he  declared  there  was  consola- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  the  boys  down 
at  the  office  could  not  get  the  two  Robin- 
sons mixed  up  any  more. 

Imagiue  his  frame  of  mind  when,  looking 
at  the  Tribune  the  next  morning,  he  found  an 
obituary  of  the  living  Democrat  in  place 
of  the  dead  Republican  I If  Mr.  Greeley  had 
been  addicted  to  the  excessive  profanity 
wantonly  charged  upon  him  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  might  have  been  pro- 
voked to  clothe  himself  with  curses.  But 
that  obituary  mastered  him.  Language  fail- 
ed; indignation  was  choked.  He  was  never 
heard  afterward  to  make  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  either  Robinson. 

One  of  the  numerous  stories  told  of  the 
editor’s  autography  is  that,  some  time  be- 


fore the  war,  he  wrote  a note  to  a member 
of  the  staff,  discharging  his  employ^  for 
gross  neglect  of  duty.  The  expelled  jour- 
nalist went  to  California,  and  returning  aft- 
er several  years,  he  encountered  Mr.  Greeley 
in  Printing-house  Square.  The  chief  recog- 
nized him,  and  inquired,  with  customary  cor- 
diality, where  he  had  been,  and  how  he  had 
gotten  along.  “Let  me  see,”  he  contin- 
ued ; “ didn’t  I get  mad  at  you  and  send  you 
off?”  “ Oh  yes.  You  wrote  me  a note  tell- 
ing me  to  clear  out.  I took  it  with  me.  No- 
body could  read  it ; so  I declared  it  a letter 
of  recommendation,  gave  it  my  own  inter- 
pretation, and  got  several  first-rate  situa- 
tions by  it.  I am  really  very  much  obliged 
to  you.” 

There  is  no  end  to  the  reminiscences  and 
anecdotes  of  Horace  Greeley.  No  man  of  the 
century  has  left  more  abundant  materials  for 
biography.  Much  as  has  been  written  of 
him,  much  as  he  has  written  of  himself,  not 
a tithe  has  been  said.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come  to  analyze  his  complicated  and  eccen- 
tric character,  or  give  him  fair  and  just 
presentation  to  the  world.  But  his  strug- 
gling life,  his  heroic  battle  with  hostile  cir- 
cumstance, his  courageous  climbing  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  rung  of  Fortune’s 
ladder,  the  inner  tragedy  of  his  truly  proud 
and  silent  spirit,  and  his  dramatic  death, 
must  form  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  chapters  of  American 
history,  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods 
on  which  the  sun  of  civilization  has  ever 
shone. 


A SIMPLETON. 

• A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
By  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HE  told  her  he  had  come  to  thank  her 
for  her  great  kindness,  and  to  accept 
the  offer. 

She  sighed.  “ I hoped  it  was  to  decline 
it.  Think  of  the  misery  of  separation,  both 
to  you  and  her.” 

“ It  will  be  misery.  But  we  are  not  hap- 
py as  it  is : and  she  can  not  bear  poverty. 
Nor  is  it  fair  she  should,  when  I can  give 
her  every  comfort  by  just  playing  the  man 
for  a year  or  two.”  He  then  told  Lady  Cice- 
ly there  were  more  reasons  than  he  chose  to 
mention : go  he  must,  and  would ; and  he 
implored  her  not  to  let  the  affair  drop.  In 
short,  he  was  sad  but  resolved,  and  she  found 
she  must  go  on  with  it,  or  break  faith  with 
him.  She  took  her  desk,  aud  wrote  a letter 
concluding  the  bargain  for  him.  She  stip- 
ulated for  half  the  year’s  fee  in  advance. 
She  read  Dr.  Staines  the  letter. 


“ You  are  a friend,”  said  he.  “ I should 
never  have  ventured  on  that : it  will  be  a 
godsend  to  my  poor  Rosa.  You  will  be  kind 
to  her  when  I am  gone  f” 

“ I will.” 

“ So  will  Uncle  Philip,  I think.  I will  see 
him  before  I go,  and  shake  hands.  He  has 
been  a good  friend  to  me ; but  he  was  too 
hard  upon  her  ; and  I could  not  stand  that.” 

Then  he  thanked  and  blessed  her  again, 
with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  left  her  more 
disturbed  and  tearful  than  she  had  ever  been 
since  she  grew  to  woman.  “ Oh,  cruel  Pov- 
erty!” she  thought:  “that  such  a man 
should  be  tom  from  his  home,  and  thank 
me  for  doing  it — all  for  a little  money — and 
here  are  we  poor  commonplace  creatures 
rolling  in  it.” 

Staines  hurried  home,  and  told  his  wife. 
She  clung  to  him  convulsively,  and  wept 
bitterly ; but  she  made  no  direct  attempt  to 
shake  his  resolution:  she  saw  by  his  iron 
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look  that  she  could  only  afflict,  not  turn 
him. 

Next  day  came  Lady  Cicely  to  see  her. 
Lady  Cicely  was  very  uneasy  in  her  mind, 
and  wanted  to  know  whether  Rosa  was  rec- 
onciled to  the  separation. 

Rosa  received  her  with  a forced  politeness 
and  an  icy  coldness  that  petrified  her.  She 
could  not  stay  long  in  face  of  such  a recep- 
tion. At  parting  she  said,  sadly,  “ You  look 
on  me  as  an  enemy.” 

“What  else  can  you  expect,  when  you 
part  my  husband  and  me  ?”  said  Rosa,  with 
quiet  sternness. 

“ I meant  well,”  said  Lady  Cicely,  sorrow- 
fully ; “ but  I wish  I had  never  interfered.” 

“ So  do  I ;”  and  she  began  to  cry. 

Lady  Cicely  made  no  answer.  She  went 
quietly  away,  hanging  her  head  sadly. 

Rosa  was  unjust,  but  she  was  not  rude  nor 
vulgar ; and  Lady  Cicely’s  temper  was  so  well 
governed  that  it  never  blinded  her  heart. 
She  withdrew,  but  without  the  least  idea  of 
quarreling  with  her  afflicted  friend,  or  aban- 
doning her.  She  went  quietly  home,  and 

wrote  to  Lady , to  say  that  she  should 

be  glad  to  receive  Dr.  Staines’s  advance  as 
soon  as  convenient,  since  Mrs.  Staines  would 
have  to  make  fresh  arrangements,  and  the 
money  might  be  useful. 

The  money  was  forth-coming  directly. 
Lady  Cicely  brought  it  to  Dear  Street,  and 
handed  it  to  Dr.  Staines.  His  eyes  spar- 
kled at  the  sight  of  it. 

“ Give  my  love  to  Rosa,”  said  she,  softly, 
and  cut  her  visit  very  short. 

Staines  took  the  money  to  Rosa,  and  said, 
“ See  what  our  best  friend  has  brought  us. 
You  shall  have  four  hundred,  and  I hope  aft- 
er the  bitter  lessons  you  have  had  you  will 
be  able  to  do  with  that  for  some  months. 
The  two  hundred  I shall  keep  as  a reserve 
fund  for  you  to  draw  on.” 

“ No,  no !”  said  Rosa.  “ I shall  go  and  live 
with  my  father,  and  never  spend  a penny. 
Oh,  Christie,  if  you  knew  how  I hate  myself 
for  the  folly  that  is  parting  us ! Oh,  why 
don’t  they  teach  girls  Sense  and  Money,  in- 
stead of  music  and  the  globes  ?” 

But  Christopher  opened  a banking  account 
for  her,  and  gave  her  a check-book,  and  en- 
treated her  to  pay  every  thing  by  check,  and 
run  no  bills  whatever;  and  she  promised. 
He  also  advertised  the  Bijou,  and  put  a bill 
in  the  window : “ The  lease  of  this*  house  and 
the  furniture  to  be  sold.” 

Rosa  cried  bitterly  at  sight  of  it,  thinking 
how  high  in  hope  they  were  when  they  had 
their  first  dinner  there,  and  also  when  she 
went  to  her  first  sale  to  buy  the  furniture 
cheap. 

And  now  every  thing  moved  with  terrible 
rapidity.  The  Amphitrite  was  to  sail  from 
Plymouth  in  five  days ; and  meantime  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  that  the  days  seem- 
ed to  gallop  away. 


Dr.  Staines  forgot  nothing.  He  made  his 
will  in  duplicate,  leaving  all  to  his  wife ; he 
left  one  copy  at  Doctors’  Commons,  and  an- 
other with  his  lawyer:  inventoried  all  his 
furniture  and  effects  in  duplicate  too : wrote 
to  Uncle  Philip,  and  then  called  on  him  to 
seek  a reconciliation.  Unfortunately  Dr. 
Philip  was  in  Scotland.  At  last  this  sad  pair 
went  down  to  Plymouth  together,  there  to 
meet  Lord  Tadcaster,  and  go  on  board  H.M.S. 
Amphitrite,  lying  at  anchor  at  Hamoaze,  un- 
der orders  for  the  Australian  station. 

They  met  at  the  inn,  as  appointed,  and 
sent  word  of  their  arrival  on  board  the  frig- 
ate, asking  to  remain  on  shore  till  the  last 
minute. 

Dr.  Staines  presented  his  patient  to  Rosa ; 
and  after  a little  while  drew  him  apart  and 
questioned  him  professionally.  He  then  ask- 
ed for  a private  room.  Here  he  and  Rosa 
really  took  leave ; for  what  could  the  poor 
things  say  to  each  other  on  a crowded  quay  1 
He  begged  her  forgiveness  on  his  knees  for 
having  once  spoken  harshly  to  her,  and  she 
told  him,  with  passionate  sobs,  he  had  never 
spoken  harshly  to  her ; her  folly  it  was  had 
parted  them. 

Poor  wretches ! they  clung  together  with 
a thousand  vows  of  love  and  constancy. 
They  were  to  pray  for  each  other  at  the 
same  hours ; to  think  of  some  kind  word  or 
loving  act  at  other  stated  hours;  and  so 
they  tried  to  fight  with  their  suffering  minds 
against  the  cruel  separation : and  if  either 
should  die,  the  other  was  to  live  wedded  to 
memory,  and  never  listen  to  love  from  other 
lips ; but  no ! God  was  pitiful ; He  would  let 
them  meet  again  ere  long,  to  part  no  more. 
They  rocked  in  each  other’s  arms ; they  cried 
over  each  other — it  was  pitifuL 

At  last  the  cruel  summons  came;  they 
shuddered,  as  if  it  was  their  death-blow. 
Christopher,  with  a face  of  agony,  was  yet 
himself,  and  would  have  parted  then : and 
so  best.  But  Rosa'  could  not.  She  would 
see  the  last  of  him,  and  became  almost  wild 
and  violent  when  he  opposed  it. 

Then  he  let  her  come  with  him  to  Milbay 
Steps,  but  into  the  boat  he  would  not  let 
her  step. 

The  ship’s  boat  lay  at  the  steps,  manned 
by  six  sailors,  all  seated,  with  their  oars 
tossed  in  two  vertical  rows.  A smart  middy 
in  charge  conducted  them,  and  Dr.  Staines 
and  Lord  Tadcaster  got  in,  leaving  Rosa,  in 
charge  of  her  maid,  on  the  quay. 

“ Shove  off” — “ Down” — “ Give  way.” 

Each  order  was  executed  so  swiftly  and 
surely  that,  in  as  many  seconds,  the  boat  was 
clear,  the  oars  struck  the  water  with  a loud 
splash,  and  the  husband  was  shot  away  like 
an  arrow,  and  the  wife’s  despairing  cry  rang 
on  the  stony  quay,  as  many  a poor  woman's 
cry  had  rung  before. 

In  half  a minute  the  boat  shot  under  the 
stem  of  the  frigate. 
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They  were  received  on  the  qnarter-deck 
by  Captain  Hamilton : he  introduced  them 
to  the  officers — a torture  to  poor  Staines,  to 
have  his  mind  taken  for  a single  instant 
from  his  wife — the  first  lieutenant  came  aft, 
and  reported,  “ Ready  for  making  sail,  Sir.” 

Staines  seized  the  excuse,  rushed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel,  leaned  over  the  taff- 
rail,  as  if  he  would  fly  ashore,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  his  beloved  Rosa,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  him.  They  were 
so  near  he  could  read  the  expression  of  her 
face.  It  was  wild  and  troubled,  as  one  who 
did  not  yet  realize  the  terrible  situation, 
but  would  not  be  long  first. 

“ Hands  make  sail — way  aloft — up  an- 
chor,” rang  in  Christopher’s  ear  as  if  in  a 
dream.  All  his  soul  and  senses  were  bent 
on  that  desolate  young  creature.  How 
young  and  amazed  her  lovely  face!  Yet 
this  bewildered  child  was  about  to  become 
a mother.  Even  a stranger’s  heart  might 
have  yearned  with  pity  for  her : how  much 
more  her  miserable  husband’s ! 

The  capstan  was  manned,  and  worked  to 
a merry  tune  that  struck  chill  to  the  be- 
reaved ; yards  were  braced  for  casting,  an- 
chor hove,  catted,  and  fished,  sail  was  spread 
with  amazing  swiftness,  the  ship’s  head 
dipped,  and  slowly  and  gracefully  paid  off 
toward  the  Breakwater,  and  she  stood  out 
to  sea  under  swiftly  swelling  canvas  and  a 
light  northwesterly  breeze. 

Staines  only  felt  the  motion:  his  body 
was  in  the  ship,  his  soul  with  his  Rosa.  He 
gazed,  he  strained  his  eyes  to  see  her  eyes, 
as  the  ship  glided  from  England  and  her. 
While  he  was  thus  gazing  and  trembling  all 
over,  up  came  to  him  a smart  second  lieu- 
tenant, with  a brilliant  voice  that  struck 
him  like  a sword:  “ Captain’s  orders  to 
show  you  berths.  Please  choose  for  Lord 
Tadcaster  and  yourself.” 

The  man’s  wild  answer  made  the  young 
officer  stare.  “ Oh,  Sir,  not  now — try  and 
do  my  duty  when  I have  quite  lost  her — my 
poor  wife — a child — a mother — there — Sir 
— on  the  steps — there ! — there !” 

Now  this  officer  always  went  to  sea  sing- 
ing “Oh,  be  joyful!”  But  a strong  man’s 
agony,  who  can  make  light  of  T It  was  a 
revelation  to  him,  but  he  took  it  quickly. 
The  first  thing  he  did,  being  a man  of  ac- 
tion, was  to  dash  into  his  cabin,  and  come 
back  with  a short.,  powerful,  double  glass. 
“ There !”  said  he,  roughly  but  kindly,  and 
shoved  it  into  Staines’s  hand.  He  took  it, 
stared  at  it  stupidly,  then  used  it,  without 
a word  of  thanks,  so  wrapped  was  he  in  his 
anguish. 

This  glass  prolonged  the  misery  of  that 
bitter  hour.  When  Rosa  could  no  longer 
tell  her  husband  from  another  she  felt  he 
was  really  gone,  and  she  threw  her  hands 
aloft  and  clasped  them  above  her  head,  with 
the  wild  abandon  of  a woman  who  could 
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never  again  be  a child ; and  Staines  saw  it, 
and  a sharp  sigh  burst  from  him,  and  he 
saw  her  maid  and  others  gather  around  her. 

He  saw  the  poor  young  thing  led  away,  with 
her  head  all  down,  as  he  had  never  seen  her 
before,  and  supported  to  the  inn ; and  then 
he  saw  her  no  more. 

His  heart  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  bosom 
in  search  of  her,  and  leave  nothing  but  a 
stone  behind:  he  hung  over  the  taifrail  like 
a dead  thing.  A steady  footfall  slapped  his 
ear.  He  raised  his  white  face  and  filmy 
eyes,  and  saw  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  marching 
to  and  fro  like  a sentinel,  keeping  every 
body  away  from  the  mourner,  with  the 
steady,  resolute,  business-like  face  of  a man 
in  whom  sentiment  is  confined  to  action: 
its  phrases  and  its  flourishes  being  literally 
terra  incognita  to  the  honest  fellow. 

Staines  staggered  toward  him,  holding  out 
both  hands,  and  gasped  out,  “ God  bless  you ! 

Hide  me  somewhere — must  not  be  seen  so — 
got  duty  to  do — Patient — can’t  do  it  yet — 
one  hour  to  draw  my  breath — oh,  my  God, 
my  God ! — one  hour,  Sir.  Then  do  my  duty 
if  I die — as  yon  would.” 

Fitzroy  tore  him  down  into  his  own  cabin, 
shut  him  in,  and  ran  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
with  a tear  in  his  eye.  “ Can  I have  a sen- 
try, Sir  t” 

“ Sentry  T What  for  P’ 

“ The  doctor — awfully  cut  up  at  leaving 
his  wife ; got  him  in  my  cabin.  Wants  to 
have  his  cry  to  himself.” 

“ Fancy  a fellow  crying  at  going  to  sea!” 

“ It  is  not  that,  Sir ; it  is  leaving  his  wife.” 

“ Well,  is  he  the  only  man  on  board  has 
got  a wife  t” 

“ Why,  no,  Sir.  It  w odd,  now  I think  of 
it.  Perhaps  he  has  only  got  that  one” 

“ Curious  creatures,  landsmen,”  said  the 
first  lieutenant.  “ However,  you  can  stick  a 
marine  there.” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

“ And  I say,  show  the  youngster  the  berths, 
and  let  him  choose,  as  the  doctor’s  aground.” 

“ Yes,  Sir.” 

So  Fitzroy  planted  his  marine,  and  then 
went  after  Lord  Tadcaster : he  had  drawn 
up  alongside  his  cousin,  Captain  Hamilton. 

The  captain,  being  an  admirer  of  Lady  Cice- 
ly, was  mighty  civil  to  his  little  lordship, 
and  talked  to  him  more  than  was  his  wont 
on  the  quarter-deck;  for  though  he  had  a 
good  flow  of  conversation,  and  dispensed 
with  ceremony  in  his  cabin,  he  was  apt  to  be 
rather  short  on  deck.  However,  he  told  lit- 
tle Tadcaster  he  was  fortunate ; they  had  a 
good  start,  and,  if  the  wind  held,  might  hope 
to  be  clear  of  the  Channel  in  twenty-four 
hours.  “You  will  see  Eddystone  light- 
house about  four  bells,”  said  he. 

“ Shall  we  go  out  of  sight  of  land  alto- 
gether f”  inquired  his  lordship. 

“ Of  course  we  shall,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.”  He  then  explained  to  the  novice 
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that  the  only  danger  to  a good  ship  was 
from  the  land. 

While  Tadcaster  was  digesting  this  para- 
dox, Captain  Hamilton  proceeded  to  descant 
on  the  beanties  of  blue  water,  and  its  fine 
medicinal  qualities,  which,  he  said,  were 
particularly  suited  to  young  gentlemen  with 
bilious  stomachs;  but  presently,  catching 
sight  of  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  standing  apart, 
but  with  the  manner  of  a lieutenant  not 
there  by  accident,  he  stopped,  and  said,  civ- 
illy but  sharply,  “ Well,  Sir  ?” 

Fitzroy  came  forward  directly,  sainted, 
and  said  he  had  orders  from  the  first  lieu- 
tenant to  show  Lord  Tadcaster  the  berths. 
His  lordship  must  be  good  enough  to  choose, 
because  the  doctor— couldn’t. 

“ Why  notf” 

“ Brought  to,  Sir — for  the  present — by — 
well,  by  grief.” 

“ Brought  to  by  Grief!  Who  the  deuce  is 
Grief  f No  riddles  on  the  quarter-deck,  if 
you  please,  Sir.” 

“ Oh  no,  Sir.  I assure  you  he  is  awfully 
cut  up,  and  he  is  having  his  cry  oat  in  my 
cabin.” 

“ Having  his  cry  out ! why,  what  fort” 

“ Leaving  his  wife,  Sir.” 

“ Oh,  is  that  all  t” 

“ Well,  I don’t  wonder,”  cried  little  Tad- 
caster, warmly.  “ She  is,  oh,  so  beautiful !” 
and  a sudden  blush  o’erspread  his  pasty 
cheeks.  “Why  on  earth  didn’t  we  bring 
her  along  with  us  here  f ” said  he,  suddenly 
opening  his  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the 
childish  omission. 

“ Why  indeed  ?”  said  the  captain,  comic- 
ally, and  dived  below,  attended  by  the  well- 
disciplined  laughter  of  Lieutenant  Fitzroy, 
who  was  too  good  an  officer  not  to  be  amused 
at  his  captain’s  jokes.  Having  acquitted 
himself  of  that  duty — and  it  is  a very  diffi- 
cult one  sometimes — he  took  Lord  Tadcaster 
to  the  main -deck,  and  showed  him  two 
comfortable  sleeping-berths  that  had  been 
screened  off  for  him  and  Dr.  Staines.  One 
of  these  was  fitted  with  a standing  bed- 
place,  the  other  had  a cot  swung  in  it. 
Fitzroy  offered  him  the  choice,  but  hinted 
that  he  himself  preferred  a cot. 

“No,  thank  you,”  says  my  lord,  mighty 
dryly. 

“All  right,”  said  Fitzroy,  cheerfully.  “ Take 
the  other,  then,  my  lord.” 

His  little  lordship  cocked  his  eye  like  a 
jackdaw,  and  looked  almost  as  cunning. 
“ You  see,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  reading 
up  for  this  voyage.” 

“ Oh,  indeed ! Logarithms  T” 

“ Of  course  not.” 

“What  thenf” 

“ Why,  Peter  Simple , to  be  sure.” 

“Ah  ha!”  said  Fitzroy,  with  a chuckle 
that  showed  plainly  he  had  some  delicious 
reminiscences  of  youthful  study  in  the  same 
quarter. 


The  little  lord  chuckled  too,  and  put  one 
finger  on  Fitzroy ’s  shoulder,  and  pointed  at 
the  cot  with  another.  “Tumble  out  the 
other  side,  you  know — slippery  hitches — 
cords  cut— down  you  come  flop  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.” 

Fitzroy’s  eye  flashed  merriment,  but  only  • 
for  a moment.  His  countenance  fell  the 
next.  “ Lord  bless  you,”  said  he,  sorrow- 
fully, “all  that  game  is  over  now.  Her 
Majesty's  ship ! — it  is  a church  afloat.  The 
service  is  going  to  the  devil,  as  the  old  fogies 
say.” 

“Ain’t  you  sorry f”  says  the  little  lord, 
cocking  his  eye  again  just  like  the  bird 
hereinbefore  mentioned. 

“ Of  course  I am.” 

“ Then  I’ll  take  the  standing  bed.” 

“All  right.  I say,  you  don’t  mind  the 
doctor  coming  down  with  a run,  ehf” 

“ He  is  not  ill — 1 am.  He  is  paid  to  take 
care  of  me — I am  not  paid  to  take  care  of 
him,”  said  the  young  lord,  sententiously. 

“I  understand,”  replied  Fitzroy,  dryly. 
“Well,  every  one  for  himself,  and  Provi- 
dence for  us  all,  as  the  elephant  said  when 
he  danced  among  the  chickens.” 

Here  my  lord  was  summoned  to  dine  with 
the  captain.  Staines  was  not  there,  but  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  duty.  Iu  the  midst 
of  his  grief  he  had  written  a note  to  the 
captain,  hoping  that  a bereaved  husband 
might  not  seem  to  desert  his  post  if  he  hid 
for  a few  hours  the  sorrow  he  felt  himself 
unable  to  control.  Meantime  he  would  be 
grateful  if  Captain  Hamilton  would  give 
orders  that  Lord  Tadcaster  should  eat  no 
pastry,  and  drink  only  six  ounces  of  claret, 
otherwise  he  should  feel  that  he  was  indeed 
betraying  his  trust. 

The  captain  was  pleased  and  touched  with 
this  letter.  It  recalled  to  him  how  his 
mother  sobbed  when  she  launched  her  little 
middy,  swelling  with  his  first  cocked  hat 
and  dirk. 

There  was  Champagne  at  dinner,  and  lit- 
tle Tadcaster  began  to  pour  out  a tumbler. 

“ Hold  on !”  said  Captain  Hamilton.  “ You 
are  not  to  drink  that and  he  quietly  re- 
moved the  tumbler.  “ Bring  him  six  ounces 
of  claret.” 

While  they  were  weighing  the  claret  with 
scientific  precision,  Tadcaster  remonstrated ; 
and  being  told  it  wTas  the  doctor's  order,  he 
squeaked  out,  “Confound  him!  why  did 
not  he  stay  with  his  wife  ? She  is  beauti- 
ful.” Nor  did  he  give  it  up  without  a strug- 
gle. “Here’s  hospitality!”  said  he.  “Six 
ounces !” 

Receiving  no  reply,  he  inquired  of  the 
third  lieutenant  which  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  greatest  authority  in  a ship — 
the  captain  or  the  doctor. 

The  third  lieutenant  answered  not,  but 
turned  his  head  away,  and,  by  violent  exet® 
tion,  succeeded  in  not  splitting. 
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“ ril  answer  that,”  said  Hamilton,  polite- 
ly. “ The  captain  is  the  highest  in  his  de- 
partment, and  the  doctor  in  his.  Now  Doc- 
tor Staines  is  strictly  within  his  department, 
and  will  be  supported  by  me  and  my  officers. 
You  are  bilious,  and  epUeptical,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ; and  you  are  to  be  cured  by  diet 
and  blue  water.” 

Tadcaster  was  inclined  to  snivel.  How- 
ever, he  subdued  that  weakness,  with  a visi- 
ble effort,  and,  in  due  cdurse,  returned  to  the 
charge.  “ How  would  you  look,”  quavered 
he,  “ if  there  was  to  be  a mutiny  in  this  ship 
of  yours,  and  I was  to  head  it  t” 

“ Well,  I should  look  sharp — hang  all  the 
ringleaders  at  the  yard-arm,  clap  the  rest 
under  hatohes,  and  steer  for  the  nearest 
prison.” 

“ Oh !”  said  Tadcaster,  and  digested  this 
scheme  a bit.  At  last  he  perked  up  again, 
and  made  his  final  hit.  “ Well,  I shouldn’t 
care,  for  one,  if  you  didn’t  flog  ns.” 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Captain  Hamilton, 
“ I’d  flog  you — and  stop  your  six  ounces.” 

“ Then  curse  the  sea ; that  is  all  I say.” 

“ Why,  you  have  not  seen  it ; you  have 
only  seen  the  British  Channel.”  It  was  Mr. 
Fitzroy  who  contributed  this  last  observa- 
tion. 

After  dinner  all  but  the  captain  went  on 
deck,  and  saw  the  Eddystone  light-house 
ahead  and  to  leeward.  They  passed  it. 
Fitzroy  told  his  lordship  its  story,  and  that 
of  its  unfortunate  predecessors.  Soon  after 
this  Lord  Tadcaster  turned  in. 

Presently  the  captain  observed  a change 
in  the  thermometer,  which  brought  him  on 
deck.  He  scanned  the  water  and  the  sky, 
and  as  these  experienced  commanders  have 
a subtle  insight  into  the  weather,  especially 
in  familiar  latitudes,  he  remarked  to  the 
first  lieutenant  that  it  looked  rather  unset- 
tled ; and,  as  a matter  of  prudence,  ordered 
a reef  in  the  top-sails,  and  the  royal  yards  to 
be  sent  down.  Ship  to  be  steered  W.  by  S. 
This  done,  he  turned  in,  but  told  them  to 
call  him  if  there  was  any  change  in  the 
weather. 

During  the  night  the  wind  gradually 
headed ; and  at  four  bells  in  the  middle 
watch  a heavy  squall  came  up  from  the 
southwest.  . 

This  brought  the  captain  on  deck  again : 
he  found  the  officer  of  the  watch  at  his  post, 
and  at  work.  Sail  was  shortened,  and  the 
ship  made  snug  for  heavy  weather. 

At  4 a.m.  it  was  blowing  hard,  and,  being 
too  near  the  French  coast,  they  wore  the 
ship. 

Now  this  operation  was  bad  for  little  Tad- 
caster. While  the  vessel  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  the  side  kept  him  snug ; but, 
when  they  wore  her,  of  course  he  had  no 
lee  board  to  keep  him  in.  The  ship  gave  a 
lee  lurch,  and  shot  him  clean  out  of  his  bunk, 
into  the  middle  of  the  cabin. 


He  shrieked  and  shrieked,  with  terror  and 
pain,  till  the  captain  and  Staines,  who  were 
his  nearest  neighbors,  came  to  him,  and  they 
gave  him  a little  brandy,  and  got  him  to 
bed  again.  Here  he  suffered  nothing  but 
violent  seasickness  for  some  hours. 

As  for  Staines,  he  had  been  swinging 
heavily  in  his  cot ; but  such  was  his  mental 
distress  that  he  would  have  welcomed  sea- 
sickness, or  any  reasonable  bodily  suffering. 
He  was  in  that  state  when  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  is  a touch  of  comfort. 

Worn  out  with  sickness,  Tadcaster  would 
not  move.  Invited  to  breakfast,  he  swore 
faintly,  and  insisted  on  dying  in  peace.  At 
last  exhaustion  gave  him  a sort  of  sleep,  in 
spite  of  the  motion,  which  was  violent,  fipr 
it  was  now  blowing  great  guns,  a heavy  sea 
on,  and  the  great  waves  dirty  in  color  and 
crested  with  raging  foam. 

They  had  to  wear  ship  again,  always  a 
ticklish  manoeuvre  in  weather  like  this. 

A tremendous  sea  struck  her  quarter, 
stove  in  the  very  port  abreast  of  which  the 
little  lord  was  lying,  and  washed  him  clean 
out  of  bed  into  the  lee  scuppers,  and  set  all 
swimming  round  him. 

Didn’t  he  yell,  and  wash  about  the  cabin, 
and  grab  at  all  the  chairs  and  tables  and 
things  that  drifted  about,  nimble  as  eels, 
avoiding  his  grasp ! 

In  rushed  the  captain,  and  in  staggered 
Staines.  They  stopped  his  “ voyage  au  tour 
de  sa  chambre,”  and  dragged  him  into  the 
after-saloon. 

He  clung  to  them  by  turns,  and  begged, 
with  many  tears,  to  be  put  on  the  nearest 
land ; a rock  would  do. 

“ Much  obliged,”  said  the  captain ; “now 
is  the  very  time  to  give  rocks  a wide  berth.” 

“ A dead  whale,  then — a light-house — any 
thing  but  a beast  of  a ship.” 

They  pacified  him  with  a little  brandy, 
and  for  the  next  twenty -four  hours  he 
scarcely  opened  his  mouth,  except  for  a pur- 
pose it  is  needless  to  dwell  on.  We  can 
trust  to  our  terrestrial  readers’  personal 
reminiscences  of  lee  lurches,  weather  rolls, 
and  their  faithful  concomitant. 

At  last  they  wriggled  out  of  the  Channel, 
and  soon  after  that  the  wind  abated,  and 
next  day  veered  round  to  the  northward, 
and  the  ship  sailed  almost  on  an  even  keel. 
The  motion  became  as  heavenly  as  it  had 
been  diabolical,  and  the  passengers  came  on 
deck. 

Staines  had  suffered  one  whole  day  from 
seasickness,  but  never  complained.  I be- 
lieve it  did  his  mind  more  good  than  harm. 

As  for  Tadcaster,  he  continued  to  suffer, 
at  intervals,  for  two  days  more,  but,  on  the 
fifth  day  out,  he  appeared  with  a little  pink 
tinge  on  his  cheek,  and  a wolfish  appetite. 
Dr.  Staines  controlled  his  diet  severely,  as 
to  quality,  and,  when  they  had  been  at  sea 
just  eleven  days,  the  physician’s  heavy  heart 
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was  not  a little  lightened  by  the  marvelous 
change  in  him.  The  unthinking,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  drug  system,  should  have  seen 
what  a physician  can  do  with  air  and  food, 
when  circumstances  enable  him  to  enforce 
the  diet  he  enjoins.  Money  will  sometimes 
buy  even  health,  if  you  avoid  drugs  entirely  7 
and  go  another  road. 

Little  Tadcaster  went  on  board  pasty, 
dim-eyed,  and  very  subject  to  fits,  because 
his  stomach  was  constantly  overloaded  with 
indigestible  trash,  and  the  blood  in  his  brain- 
vessels  was  always  either  galloping  or  creep- 
ing, under  the  first  or  second  effect  of  stim- 
ulants administered  at  first  by  thoughtless 
physicians.  Behold  him  now — bronzed, 
pinky,  bright-eyed,  elastic ; and  only  one  fit 
in  twelve  days. 

The  quarter-deck  was  hailed  from  the 
“ look-on t”  with  a cry  that  is  sometimes 
terrible,  but  in  this  latitude  and  weather 
welcome  and  exciting.  “ Land,  ho !” 

“Where  away?”  cried  the  officer  of  the 
watch. 

“ A point  on  the  lee  bow,  Sir.” 

It  was  the  island  of  Madeira:  they 
dropped  anchor  in  Funchal  Roads,  furled 
sails,  squared  yards,  and  fired  a salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  for  the  Portuguese  flag. 

They  went  ashore,  and  found  a good  hotel, 
and  were  no  longer  dosed,  as  in  former  days, 
with  oil,  onions,  garlic,  eggs.  But  the  wine 
queer,  and  no  Madeira  to  be  got. 

Staines  wrote  home  to  his  wife : he  told 
her  how  deeply  he  had  felt  the  bereave- 
ment ; but  did  not  dwell  on  that,  his  object 
being  to  cheer  her.  He  told  her  it  promised 
to  be  a rapid  and  wonderful  cure,  and  one 
that  might  very  well  give  him  a fresh  start 
in  London.  They  need  not  be  parted  a 
whole  year,  he  thought.  He  sent  her  a 
very  long  letter,  and  also  such  extracts  from 
his  sea  journal  as  he  thought  might  please 
her.  After  dinner  they  inspected  the  town, 
and  what  struck  them  most  was  to  find  the 
streets  paved  with  flag-stones,  and  most  of 
the  carts  drawn  by  bullocks  on  sledges.  A 
man  every  now  and  then  would  run  forward 
and  drop  a greasy  cloth  in  front  of  the  sledge 
to  lubricate  the  way. 

Next  day,  after  breakfast,  they  ordered 
horses — these,  on  inspection,  proved  to  be 
of  excellent  breed,  either  from  Australia  or 
America — very  rough  shod,  for  the  stony 
roads.  Started  for  the  Grand  Canal — peep- 
ed down  that  mighty  chasm,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  mass  having  been 
blown  out  of  the  centre  of  the  mountain. 

They  lunched  under  the  Great  Dragon- 
Tree  near  its  brink,  then  rode  back,  admir- 
ing the  bold  mountain  scenery.  Next  morn- 
ing, at  dawn,  rode  on  horses  up  the  hill  to 
the  convent.  Admired  the  beautiful  gar- 
dens on  the  way.  Remained  a short  time ; 
then  came  down  in  the  hand-sleigh — little 
baskets  slung  on  Bledges,  guided  by  two  na- 


j tives ; these  sledges  run  down  the  hill  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  the  men  guide  them 
round  corners  by  sticking  out  a foot  to  port 
or  starboard. 

Embarked  at  11.30  a.m. 

At  1.30,  the  men  having  dined,  the  ship 
was  got  under  way  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  all  sail  made  for  a southerly 
course,  to  get  into  the  N.E.  trades. 

The  weather  was  now  balmy  and  delight- 
ful, and  so  genial  thkt  every  body  lived  on 
deck,  and  could  hardly  be  got  to  turn  in  to 
their  cabins,  even  for  sleep. 

Dr.  Staines  became  a favorite  with  the  of- 
ficers. There  is  a great  deal  of  science  on 
board  a modern  ship  of  war,  and,  of  course, 
on  some  points  Staines,  a Cambridge  wran- 
gler, and  a man  of  many  sciences  and  books, 
was  an  oracle.  On  others  he  was  quite  be- 
hind, but  a ready  and  quick  pupil.  He  made 
up  to  the  navigating  officer,  and  learned,  with 
his  help,  to  take  observations.  In  return,  he 
was  always  at  any  youngster’s  service  in  a 
trigonometrical  problem ; and  he  amused  the 
midshipmen  and  young  lieutenants  with  an- 
alytical tests ; some  of  these  were  applicable 
to  certain  liquids  dispensed  by  the  paymas- 
ter. Under  one  of  them  the  port-wine  as- 
sumed some  very  droll  colors  and  appear- 
ances not  proper  to  grape  juice. 

One  lovely  night  that  the  ship  clove  the 
dark  sea  into  a blaze  of  phosphorescence, 
and  her  wake  streamed  like  a comet’s  tail, 
a waggish  middy  got  a bucketful  hoisted  on 
deck,  and  asked  the  doctor  to  analyze  that. 
He  did  not  much  like  it,  but  yielded  to  the 
general  request;  and  by  dividing  it  into 
smaller  vessels,  and  dropping  in  various 
chemicals,  made  rainbows  and  silvery  dames 
and  what  not.  But  he  declined  to  repeat 
the  experiment : “ No,  no ; once  is  philoso- 
phy ; twice  is  cruelty.  I’ve  slain  more  than 
Samson  already.” 

As  for  Tadcaster,  science  had  no  charms 
for  him  ; but  fiction  had ; and  he  got  it  ga- 
lore ; for  he  cruised  about  the  forecastle,  and 
there  the  quartermasters  and  old  seamen 
spun  him  yarns  that  held  him  breathless. 

But  one  day  my  lord  had  a fit  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  a bad  one ; and  Staines  found 
him  smelling  strong  of  rum.  He  represent- 
ed this  to  Captain  Hamilton.  The  captain 
caused  strict  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  it 
came  out  that  my  lord  had  gone  among  the 
men  with  money  in  both  pockets,  and  bought 
a little  of  one  man’s  grog  and  a little  of  an- 
other, and  had  been  sipping  the  furtive  but 
transient  joys  of  solitary  intoxication. 

Captain  Hamilton  talked  to  him  seriously; 
told  him  it  was  suicide. 

“Never  mind,  old  boy,”  said  the  young 
monkey ; “ a short  life  and  a merry  one.” 

Then  Hamilton  represented  that  it  was 
very  ungentlemanlike  to  go  and  tempt  poor 
Jack  with  his  money  to  offend  discipline,  and 
get  flogged.  “ How  will  you  feel,  Tadcaster, 
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whew  you  see  their  baoks  bleeding  under  the 
cat  t” 

“ Oh,  d — n it  all,  George,  don't  do  that,” 
Bays  the  young  gentleman,  all  in  a hurry. 

Then  the  commander  saw  he  had  touched 
the  right  chord.  So  he  played  on  it  till  he 
got  Lord  Tadcaster  to  pledge  his  honor  not 
to  do  it  again. 

The  little  fellow  gave  the  pledge,  but  re- 
lieved his  mind  as  follows:  “But  it  is  a 
cursed  tyrannical  hole,  this  tiresome  old 
ship.  You  can't  do  any  thing  you  like  in  it.” 

“ Well,  but  no  more  you  can  in  the  grave, 
and  thai  is  the  agreeable  residence  you  were 
hurrying  to  but  for  this  tiresonie  old  ship.” 

“ Lord ! no  more  you  can,”  said  Tadcaster, 
with  sudden  candor.  “ I forgot  that.” 

The  airs  were  very  light;  ship  hardly 
moved.  It  was  beginning  to  get  dull,  when 
one  day  a sail  was  sighted  on  the  weather 
bow,  standing  to  the  eastward.  On  nearing 
her  she  was  seen  by  the  cut  of  her  sails  to  be 
a man-of-war,  evidently  homeward  bound ; 
so  Captain  Hamilton  ordered  the  main-royal 
to  be  lowered  (to  render  signal  more  visible) 
and  the  “ Demand”  hoisted.  No  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  this,  a gun  was  bred  to  draw 
her  attention  to  the  signal.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect ; down  went  her  main-royal  and 
up  went  her  “ Number.”  On  referring  to  the 
signal-book  she  proved  to  be  the  VindicHvef 
from  the  Pacific  station. 

This  being  ascertained,  Captain  Hamilton, 
being  that  captain's  senior,  signaled  “ Close 
and  prepare  to  receive  letters :”  in  obedience 
to  this  she  bore  up,  ran  down,  and  rounded 
to ; the  sail  in  Amphitrite  was  also  shortened, 
the  main  top-sail  laid  to  the  mast,  and  a boat 
lowered.  The  captain  having  finished  his 
dispatches,  they,  with  the  letter-bags,  were 
handed  into  the  boat,  which  shoved  off,  pull- 
ed to  the  lee  side  of  the  Vindictive , and  left 
the  dispatches,  with  Captain  Hamilton's 
compliments.  On  its  return,  both  ships 
made  sail  on  their  respective  course,  ex- 
changing “ Bon  voyage”  by  signal,  and  soon 
the  upper  sails  of  the  homeward-bounder 
were  seen  dipping  below  the  horizon  : long- 
ing eyes  followed  her  on  board  the  Amphitrite . 

How  many  hurried  missives  had  been  writ- 
ten and  dispatched  in  that  half  hour ! But 
as  for  Staines,  he  was  a man  of  forethought, 
and  had  a volume  ready  for  his  dear  wife. 

Lord  Tadcaster  wrote  to  Lady  Cicely  Tre- 
herne.  His  epistle,  though  brief,  contained 
a plum  or  two. 

He  wrote : “ What  with  sailing,  and  fish- 
ing, and  eating  nothing  but  roast  meat,  I'm 
quite  another  man.” 

This  amused  her  ladyship  a little,  but  not 
so  much  as  the  postscript,  which  was  indeed 
the  neatest  thing  in  its  way  she  had  met 
with,  and  she  had  some  experience  too. 

“ P.S. — I say,  Cicely,  I think  I should  like 
to  marry  you.  Would  you  mind  ?” 

Let  ns  defy  time  and  space  to  give  you 


Lady  Cicely's  reply : “ I should  enjoy  it  of 
all  things,  Taddy.  But,  alas!  I am  too 
young.”  . 

N.B. — She  was  twenty-seven,  and  Tad  six- 
teen. To  be  sure,  Tad  was  four  feet  eleven, 
and  she  was  only  five  feet  six  and  a half. 

To  return  to  my  narrative  (with  apolo- 
gies), this  meeting  of  the  vessels  caused  a 
very  agreeable  excitement  that  day ; but  a 
greater  was  in  store.  In  the  afternoon  Tad- 
caster, Staines,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  ship  being  at  dinner  in  the  captain's 
cabin,*  in  came  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
and  reported  a large  spar  on  the  weather 
bow. 

“Well,  close  it  if  you  can;  and  let  me 
know  if  it  looks  worth  picking  up.” 

He  then  explained  to  Lord  Tadcaster  that, 
on  a cruise,  he  never  liked  to  pass  a spar,  or 
any  thing  that  might  possibly  reveal  the  fate 
of  some  vessel  or  other. 

In  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the  officer 
came  in  again,  but  not  in  the  same  cool, 
business  way:  he  ran  in  excitedly,  and 
said,  “Captain,  the  signal-man  reports  it 
alive!” 

“ Alive  T — a spar!  What  do  you  meant 
Something  alive  on  it,  eh  f” 

“No,  Sir;  alive  itself.” 

“ How  can  that  be  t Hail  him  again.  Ask 
him  what  it  is.” 

The  officer  went  out  and  hailed  the  signal- 
man at  the  mast-head.  “ What  is  it  t” 

“ Sea-sarpint,  I think.” 

This  hail  reached  the  captain’s  ears  faint- 
ly. However,  he  waited  quietly  till  the  of- 
ficer came  in  and  reported  it ; then  he  burst 
out,  “ Absurd ! — there  is  no  such  creature  in 
the  universe.  What  do  you  say,  Dr.  Staines  ? 
It  is  in  your  department.” 

“The  universe  in  my  department,  cap- 
tain V ” 

“ Haw ! haw ! haw !”  went  Fitzroy  and  two 
more. 

“ No,  you  rogue,  the  serpent.” 

Dr.  Staines,  thus  appealed  to,  asked  the 
captain  if  he  had  ever  seen  small  snakes  out 
at  sea. 

“ Why,  of  course.  Sailed  through  a mile 
of  them  once  in  the  Archipelago.” 

“ Sure  they  were  snakes  t” 

“Quite  sure:  and  the  biggest  was  not 
eight  feet  long.” 

“Very  well,  captain;  then  sea-serpents 
exist,  and  it  becomes  a mere  question  of  size. 
Now  which  produces  the  larger  animals  in 
every  kind,  land  or  sea  ? The  grown  ele- 
phant weighs,  I believe,  about  two  tons. 
The  very  smallest  of  the  whale  tribe  weighs 
ten ; and  they  go  as  high  as  forty  tons. 
There  are  smaller  fish  than  the  whale  that 
are  four  times  as  heavy  as  the  elephant. 
Why  doubt,  then,  that  the  sea  can  breed  a 
snake  to  eclipse  the  boa-constrictor  ? Even 
if  the  creature  had  never  been  seen,  I should, 
by  mere  reasoning  from  analogy,  expect  the 
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sea  to  produce  a serpent  excelling  the  boa- 
constrictor,  as  the  lobster  excels  a cray-fish 
of  our  rivers.  See  how  large  things  grow  at 
sea ! the  salmon  bom  in  our  rivers  weighs  in 
six  months  a quarter  of  a pound,  or  less ; it 
goes  out  to  sea,  and  comes  back  in  one  year 
weighing  seven  pounds.  So  far  from  doubt- 
ing the  large  sea-serpents,  I believe  they  ex- 
ist by  the  million.  The  only  thing  that  puz- 
zles me  is,  why  they  should  ever  show  a nose 
above  water;  they  must  be  very  numerous, 
I think.” 

Captain  Hamilton  laughed,  and*  said, 
“ Well,  this  m new.  Doctor,  in  compliment 
to  your  opinion,  we  will  go  on  deck  and  in- 
spect the  reptile  you  think  so  common.” 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  and  said,  “ Doctor, 
the  salt-cellar  is  by  you.  Would  you  mind 
bringing  it  on  deck  Y We  shall  want  a little 
to  secure  the  animal.” 

So  they  all  went  on  deck  right  merrily. 

The  captain  went  up  a few  ratlines  in  the 
mizzen  rigging,  and  looked  to  windward, 
laughing  all  the  time ; but  all  of  a sudden 
there  was  a great  change  in  his  manner. 
“Good  Heavens,  it  is  alive — luff!” 

The  helmsman  obeyed;  the  news  spread 
like  wild-fire.  Mess  kids,  grog  kids,  pipes, 
were  all  let  fall,  and  soon  three  hundred  sail- 
ors clustered  on  the  rigging  like  bees,  to 
view  the  long-talked-of  monster. 

It  was  soon  discovered  to  be  moving  lazi- 
ly along,  the  propelling  part  being  under 
water,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  visible. 
It  had  a small  head  for  so  large  a body,  and 
as  they  got  nearer  rough  scales  were  seen, 
ending  in  smaller  ones  farther  down  the 
body.  It  had  a mane,  but  not  like  a lion’s, 
as  some  have  pretended.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  a pony  with  a hog-mane,  that  was  more 
the  character  of  this  creature’s  mane — if 
mane  it  was. 

They  got  within  a hundred  yards  of  it, 
and  all  saw  it  plainly,  scarce  believing  their 
senses. 

When  they  could  get  no  nearer  for  the 
wind,  the  captain  yielded  to  that  instinct 
which  urges  man  always  to  kill  a curiosity, 
“ to  encourage  the  rest,”  as  saith  witty  Vol- 
taire. “ Get  ready  a gun.  Best  shot  in  the 
ship  lay  and  fire  it.” 

This  was  soon  done.  Bang  went  the  gun ; 
the  shot  struck  the  water  close  to  the  brute, 
and  may  have  struck  him  under  water,  for 
aught  I know.  Anyway,  it  sorely  disturb- 
ed him ; for  he  reared  into  the  air  a column 
of  serpent’s  flesh  that  looked  as  thick  as  the 
main -topmast  of  a seventy -four,  opened  a 
mouth  that  looked  capacious  enough  to 
swallow  the  largest  bacoy  anchor  in  the 
ship,  and,  with  a strange  grating  noise  be- 
tween a bark  and  a hiss,  dived,  and  was  seen 
no  more. 

When  he  was  gone  they  all  looked  at 
one  another,  like  men  awakening  from  a 
dream. 


Staines  alone  took  it  quite  coolly.  It  did 
not  surprise  him  in  the  least.  He  had  al- 
ways thought  it  incredible  that  the  boa-con- 
strictor should  be  larger  than  any  sea-snake. 
That  idea  struck  him  as  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd. He  noted  the  sea-serpent  in  his  jour- 
nal, but  with  this  doubt,  “Semble — more 
like  a very  large  eel.” 

Next  day  they  crossed  the  line.  Just  be- 
fore noon  a young  gentleman  burst  into 
Staines’s  cabin,  apologizing  for  want  of  cere- 
mony ; but  if  Dr.  Staines  would  like  to  see 
the  line,  it  was  now  in  sight  from  the  miz- 
zen-top. 

“ Glad  of  it,  Sir,”  said  Staines ; “ collect  it 
for  me  in  the  ship’s  buckets,  if  you  please. 
I want  to  send  a line  to  friends  at  home.” 

Young  gentleman  buried  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  walked  out  in  solemn  silence,  and 
resumed  his  position  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
quarter-deck. 

Nevertheless,  this  opening,  coupled  with 
what  he  had  heard  and  read,  made  Staines  a 
little  uneasy,  and  he  went  to  his  friend  Fitz- 
roy,  and  said,  “ Now  look  here : I am  at  the 
service  of  you  experienced  and  humorous 
mariners.  I plead  guilty  at  once  to  the 
crime  of  never  having  passed  the  line;  so 
make  ready  your  swabs,  and  lather  me; 
your  ship’s  scraper,  and  shave  me ; and  let 
us  get  it  over.  But  Lord  Tadcaster  is  nerv- 
ous, sensitive,  prouder  than  he  seems,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  have  him  driven  into  a fit 
for  all  the  Neptunes  and  Amphitrites  in  cre- 
ation.” 

Fitzroy  heard  him  out,  then  burst  out 
laughing.  “Why,  there  is  none  of  that 
game  in  the  Royal  Navy,”  said  he.  “ Hasn’t 
been  this  twenty  years.” 

“ I’m  so  sorry !”  said  Dr.  Staines.  “ If  there 
is  a form  of  wit  I revere,  it  is  practical  jok- 
ing.” 

“ Doctor,  you  are  a satirical  beggar.” 

Staines  told  Tadcaster,  and  he  went  for- 
ward and  chaffed  his  friend  the  quartermas- 
ter, who  was  one  of  the  forecastle  wits.  “ I 
say,  quartermaster,  why  doesn’t  Neptune 
come  on  board  Y” 

Dead  silence. 

“ I wonder  what  has  become  of  poor  old 
NepY” 

“ Gone  ashore !”  growled  the  seaman. 
“ Last  seen  in  the  Ratcliff  Highway.  Got  a 
shop  there — lends  a shilling  in  the  pound 
on  seamen’s  advance  tickets.” 

“ Oh ! and  Amphitrite  Y” 

“ Married  the  sexton  at  Wapping.” 

“ And  the  Nereids  Y” 

“ Neruds !”  (scratching  his  head)  “ I ham’t 
kept  my  eye  on  them  small  craft.  But  I 6e- 
lieve  they  are  selling  oysters  in  the  port  of 
Leith.” 

A light  breeze  carried  them  across  the 
equator;  but  soon  after  they  got  becalmed, 
and  it  was  dreary  work,  and  the  ship  rolled, 
gently  but  continuously,  and  upset  Lord 
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Tadcaster’s  stomach  again,  and  qnenched 
his  manly  spirit. 

At  last  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
the  S.E.  trade,  but  it  was  so  languid  at  first 
that  the  ship  barely  moved  through  the  wa- 
ter, though  they  set  every  stitch,  and  stud- 
ding-sails alow  and  aloft,  till  really  she  was 
acres  of  canvas. 

While  she  was  so  creeping  along  a man  in 
the  mizzen-top  noticed  an  enormous  shark 
gliding  steadily  in  her  wake.  This  may 
seem  a small  incident,  yet  it  ran  through 
the  ship  like  wild-fire,  and  caused  more  or 
less  uneasiness  in  three  hundred  stout  hearts : 
so  near  is  every  seaman  to  death,  and  so  strong 
the  persuasion  in  their  superstitious  minds, 
that  a shark  does  not  follow  a ship  pertina- 
ciously without  a prophetic  instinct  of  ca- 
lamity. 

Unfortunately,  the  quartermaster  convey- 
ed this  idea  to  Lord  Tadcaster,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  numerous  examples,  to  prove 
that  there  was  always  death  at  hand  when 
a shark  followed  the  ship. 

Thereupon  Tadcaster  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  under  a relapse,  and  the  shark 
was  waiting  for  his  dead  body.  He  got  quite 
low-spirited. 

Staines  told  Fitzroy.  Fitzroy  said,  “ Shark 
be  hanged ! I’ll  have  him  on  deck  in  half 
an  hour.”  He  got  leave  from  the  captain. 
A hook  was  baited  with  a large  piece  of 
pork,  and  towed  astern  by  a stout  line, 
experienced* old  hands  attending  to  it  by 
turns. 

The  shark  came  up  leisurely,  surveyed  the 
bait,  and,  I apprehend,  ascertained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hook.  At  all  events,  he  turned 
quietly  on  his  back,  sucked  the  bait  off,  and 
retired  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  officer  in  the  ship  tried  him  in  turn, 
but  without  success ; for  if  they  got  ready 
for  him,  and  the  moment  he  took  the  bait 
jerked  the  rope  hard,  in  that  case  he  opened 
his  enormous  mouth  so  wide  that  the  bait 
and  hook  came  out  clea&  But,  sooner  or 
later,  he  always  got  the  bait  and  left  his 
captors  the  hook. 

This  went  on  for  days,  and  his  huge  dorsal 
fin  always  in  the  ship’s  wake. 

Then  Tadcaster,  who  had  watched  these 
experiments  with  hope,  lost  his  spirit  and 
appetite. 

Staines  reasoned  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
Somebody  was  to  die,  and  although  there 
were  three  hundred  and  more  in  the  ship,  he 
must  be  the  one.  At  last  he  actually  made 
his  will,  and  threw  himself  into  Staines’s 
arms,  and  gave  him  messages  to  his  mother 
and  Lady  Cicely,  and  ended  by  frightening 
himself  into  a fit. 

This  roused  Staines’s  pity,  and  also  put 
him  on  his  mettle.  What,  science  be  beaten 
by  a shark ! 

He  pondered  the  matter  with  all  his  might, 
and  at  last  an  idea  came  to  him. 


He  asked  the  captain’s  permission  to  try 
his  hand.  This  was  accorded  immediately, 
and  the  ship’s  stores  placed  at  his  disposal 
very  politely,  and  with  a sly,  comical  grin. 

Dr.  Staines  got  from  the  carpenter  some 
sheets  of  zinc  and  spare  copper  and  some 
flannel.  These  he  cut  into  three-inch  squares, 
and  soaked  the  flannel  in  acidulated  water. 
He  then  procured  a quantity  of  bell-wire,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  insulated  by  wrap- 
ping it  round  with  hot  gutta-percha.  So 
eager  was  he  that  he  did  not  turn  in  all 
night. 

In  the  morning  he  prepared  what  he  called 
an  electric  fuse.  He  filled  a soda-water  bot- 
tle with  gunpowder,  attaching  some  cork  to 
make  it  buoyant,  put  in  the  fuse  and  bung, 
made  it  water-tight,  connected  and  insulated 
his  main  wires,  enveloped  the  bottle  in  pork, 
tied  a line  to  it,  and  let  the  bottle  over- 
board. 

The  captain  and  officers  shook  their  heads 
mysteriously.  The  tars  peeped  and  grinned 
from  every  rope  to  see  a doctor  try  and  catch 
a shark  with  a soda-water  bottle  and  no 
hook ; but  somehow  the  doctor  seemed  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  so  they  hovered 
around,  and  waited  the  result,  mystified  but 
curious,  and  showing  their  teeth  from  ear 
to  ear. 

“ The  only  thing  I fear,’’  said  Staines,  “ is 
that  the  moment  he  takes  the  bait  he  will 
cut  the  wire  before  I can  complete  the  circuit 
and  fire  the  fuse.” 

Nevertheless,  there  was  another  objection 
to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The  shark 
had  disappeared. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  “at  all  events, 
you  have  frightened  him  away.” 

“No,”  said  little  Tadcaster,  white  as  a 
ghost;  “he  is  only  under  water,  I know; 
waiting — waiting.” 

“ There  he  is !”  cried  one  in  the  ratlines. 

There  was  a rush  to  the  t&flr&il — great 
excitement. 

“ Keep  clear  of  me,”  said  Staines,  quietly 
but  firmly.  “It  can  only  be  done  at  the 
moment  before  he  cuts  the  wire.” 

The  old  shark  swam  slowly  round  the 
bait. 

He  saw  it  was  something  new. 

He  swam  round  and  round  it. 

“ He  won’t  take  it,”  said  one. 

“ He  suspects  something.” 

“ Oh  yes,  he  will  take  the  meat  somehow, 
and  leave  the  pepper.  Sly  old  fox.”  * 

“He  has  eaten  many  a poor  Jack,  that 
one.” 

The  shark  turned  slowly  on  his  back, 
and,  instead  of  grabbing  at  the  bait,  seemed 
to  draw  it  by  gentle  suction  into  that  ca- 
pacious throat,  ready  to  blow  it  out  in  a 
moment  if  it  was  not  all  right. 

The  moment  the  bait  was  drawn  out  of 
sight,  Staines  completed  the  oircuit:  the 
bottle  exploded  with  a fury  that  surprised 
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him  and  every  body  who  saw  it ; a ton  of 
water  dew  into  the  air,  and  came  down  in 
spray,  and  a gory  carcass  doated,  belly  up- 
permost, visibly  staining  the  blue  water. 

There  was  a roar  of  amazement  and  ap- 
plause. 

The  carcass  was  towed  alongside,  at  Tad- 
caster’s  urgent  request,  and  then  the  power 
of  the  explosion  was  seen.  Confined,  first 
by  the  bottle,  then  by  the  meat,  then  by 
the  fish,  and  lastly  by  the  water,  it  had  ex- 
ploded with  tenfold  power,  had  blown  the 
brute’s  head  into  a million  atoms,  and  had 
even  tom  a great  furrow  in  its  carcass,  ex- 
posing three  feet  of  the  backbone. 

Taddy  gloated  on  his  enemy,  and  began 
to  pick  up  again  from  that  hour. 

The  wind  improved,  and,  as  usual  in  that 
latitude,  scarcely  varied  a point.  They  had 
a pleasant  time.  Private  theatricals,  and 
other  amusements,  till  they  got  to  latitude 
26°  8.,  and  longitude  27°  W.  Then  the  trade- 
wind  deserted  them.  Light  and  variable 
winds  succeeded. 

The  master  complained  of  the  chronome- 
ters, and  the  captain  thought  it  his  duty  to 
verify  or  correct  them:  and  so  shaped  his 
course  for  the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha, 
then  lying  a little  way  out  of  his  course.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  to  the  general 
reader  that  the  exact  position  of  this  island 
being  long  ago  established  and  recorded,  it 
was  an  infallible  guide  to  go  by  in  verifying 
a ship’s  chronometers. 

Next  day  the  glass  fell  all  day,  and  the 
captain  said  he  should  double  reef  top-sails 
at  night-fall,  for  something  was  brewing, 

The  weather,  however,  was  fine,  and  the 
ship  was  sailing  very  fast,  when,  about  half 
an  hour  before  sunset,  the  mast-head  man 
hailed  that  there  was  a balk  of  timber  in 
sight,  broad  on  the  weather  bow. 

The  signal-man  was  sent  up,  and  said  it 
looked  like  a raft. 

The  captain,  who  was  on  deck,  leveled 
his  glass  at  it,  and  made  it  out  a raft,  with 
a sort  of  rail  to  it,  and  the  stump  of  a 
mast. 

He  ordered  the  officer  of  the  watch  to 
keep  the  ship  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possi- 
ble. He  should  like  to  examine  it,  if  he 
could. 

The  master  represented  respectfully  that 
it  would  be  unadvi sable  to  beat  to  wind- 
ward for  that.  “I  have  no  faith  in  our 
chronometers,  Sir,  and  it  is  important  to 
make  the  island  before  dark : fogs  rise  here 
so  suddenly.” 

“ Very  well,  Mr.  Bolt ; then  I suppose  we. 
must  let  the  raft  go.” 

“ Man  on  the  raft  to  windward  !”  hail- 
ed the  signal-man. 

This  electrified  the  ship.  The  captain  ran 
up  the  mizzen  rigging  and  scanned  the  raft, 
now  nearly  abeam. 


“ It  w a man !”  he  cried,  and  was  about  to 
alter  the  ship’s  course,  when,  at  that  mo- 
ment the  signal-man  hailed  again : 

“ It  is  a corpse.” 

“ How  d’ye  know  f” 

“ By  the  gulls.” 

Then  succeeded  an  exciting  dialogue  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  master,  who,  be- 
ing in  his  department,  was  very  firm ; and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  not  answer 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  if  they  did  not 
sight  the  land  before  dark. 

The  captain  said,  “ Very  well,”  and  took 
a turn  or  two.  But  at  last  he  said,  “ No. 
Her  Majesty’s  ship  must  not  pass  a raft  with 
a man  on  it,  dead  or  alive.” 

He  then  began  to  give  the  necessary  or- 
ders, but  before  they  were  out  of  his  mouth 
a fatal  interruption  occurred. 

Tadcaster  ran  into  Dr.  Staines’s  cabin, 
crying,  u A raft  with  a corpse  close  by !” 

Staines  sprang  to  the  quarter  port  to  see, 
and,  craning  eagerly  out,  the  lower  port 
chain,  which  had  not  been  well  secured, 
slipped,  the  port  gave  way,  and,  as  his  whole 
weight  rested  on  it,  canted  him  headlong 
into  the  sea. 

A smart  seaman  in  the  fore-chains  saw  the 
accident,  and  instantly  roared  out,  “Man 
overboard!”  a cry  that  sends  a thrill 
through  a ship’s  very  ribs. 

Another  smart  fellow  cut  the  life-buoy 
adrift  so  quickly  that  it  struck  the  water 
within  ten  yards  of  Staines. 

The  officer  of  the  watch,  without  the  in- 
terval of  half  a moment,  gave  the  right  or- 
ders, in  the  voice  of  a Stentor : 

“ Let  go  life-buoy. 

“ Life-boat’s  crew  away. 

“ Hands  shorten  sail. 

“ Mainsel  up. 

“Main-topsel  to  mast.” 

These  orders  were  executed  with  admira- 
ble swiftness.  Meantime  there  was  a mighty 
rush  of  feet  throughout  the  frigate,  every 
hatchway  was  crammed  with  men  eager  to 
force  their  way  on  deck. 

In  five  seconds  the  middy  of  the  watch 
and  half  her  crew  were  in  the  lee  cutter, 
fitted  with  Clifford’s  apparatus. 

“Lower  away !”  cried  the  excited  officer ; 
“ the  others  will  come  down  by  the  pend- 
ants.” 

The  man  stationed,  sitting  on  the  bottom 
boards,  eased  away  roundly,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a hitch — the  boat  would  go  no 
farther. 

“ Lower  away  there  in  the  cutter ! Why 
don’t  you  lower  f”  screamed  the  captain, 
who  had  come  over  to  leeward  expecting  to 
see  the  boat  in  the  water. 

“ The  rope  has  swollen,  Sir,  and  the  pend- 
ants won’t  unreeve,”  cried  the  middy,  in 
agony. 

“ Volunteers  for  the  weather  boat !”  shout- 
ed the  first  lieutenant ; but  the  order  was  un- 
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necessary,  for  more  than  the  proper  number 
were  in  her  already. 

“ Plug  in — lower  away.” 

But  mishaps  never  come  singly.  Scarcely 
had  this  boat  gone  a foot  from  the  davit  than 
the  volunteer  who  was  acting  as  cockswain, 
in  reaching  out  for  something,  inadvertently 
let  go  the  line  which,  in  Kynaston’s  appara- 
tus, keeps  the  tackles  hooked ; consequent- 
ly, down  went  the  boat  and  crew  twenty 
feet,  with  a terrific  crash ; the  men  were 
struggling  for  their  lives,  and  the  boat  was 
stove. 

But  meantime,  more  men  having  been 
sent  into  the  lee  cutter,  their  weight  caused 
the  pendants  to  render,  and  the  boat  got 
afloat,  and  was  soon  employed  picking  up 
the  struggling  crew. 

* Seeing  this,  Lieutenant  Fitzroy  collected 
some  hands,  and  lowered  the  life-boat  gig, 
which  was  fitted  with  common  tackles,  got 
down  into  her  himself  by  the  falls,  and, 
pulling  round  to  windward,  shouted  to  the 
signal-man  for  directions. 

The  signal-man  was  at  his  post,  and  had 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  man  overboard,  as  his 
duty  was:  but  his  messmate  was  in  the 
stove  boat,  and  he  had  cast  one  anxious  look 
down  to  see  if  he  was  saved,  and,  sad  to 
relate,  in  that  one  moment  he  had  lost  sight 
of  Staines : the  sudden  darkness — there  was 
no  twilight — confused  him  more,  and  the 
ship  had  increased  her  drift. 

Fitzroy,  however,  made  a rapid  calcula- 
tion, and  pulled  to  windward  with  all  his 


might.  He  was  followed  in  about  a min- 
ute by  the  other  sound  boat  powerfully 
manned ; and  both  boats  melted  away  into 
the  night. 

There  was  a long  and  anxious  suspense, 
during  which  it  became  pitch-dark,  and  the 
ship  burned  blue-lights  to  mark  her  position 
more  plainly  to  the  crews  that  were  groping 
the  sea  for  that  beloved  passenger. 

Captain  Hamilton  had  no  doubt  that  the 
fate  of  Staines  was  decided,  one  way  or 
other,  long  before  this ; but  he  kept  quiet 
until  he  saw  the  plain  signs  of  a squall  at 
hand.  Then,  as  he  was  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  boats  and  ship,  he  sent  up  rockets 
to  recall  them. 

The  cutter  came  alongside  first.  Lights 
were  poured  on  her,  and  quavering  voices 
asked,  “ Have  you  got  him  T” 

The  answer  was  dead  silence,  and  sorrow- 
full,  drooping  heads. 

Sadly  and  reluctantly  was  the  order  given 
to  hoist  the  boat  in. 

Then  the  gig  came  alongside.  Fitzroy 
seated  in  her,  with  his  hands  before  his 
face ; the  men  gloomy  and  s&cL 

“ Gone  ! Gone  !” 

Soon  the  ship  was  battling  a heavy 
squall. 

At  midnight  all  quiet  $gain,  and  hove  to. 
Then,  at  the  request  of  many,  the  bell  was 
tolled,  and  the  ship’s  company  mustered 
bare-headed,  and  many  a stout  seaman  in 
tears,  as  the  last  service  was  read  for  Chris- 
topher Staines. 
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Noon  in  the  tropics,  blue  and  bright, 

Under  the  palm-tree  stands  upright; 

The  dew  of  the  rainbow  is  burned  in  the  glare, 
But  it  leaves  a dazzle  and  flush  in  the  air; 
And  the  breath  of  the  fragrant  mouth  of  June 
Is  sweet  with  the  spices  of  summer  noon. 

Under  the  shattuck  and  lemon  trees 
Grandpa  dozes  away  at  ease; 

The  partridge-pea,  with  its  crimson  hood, 

Is  scattered  about  like  drops  of  blood; 

Slips  into  his  slumber,  and  interweaves 
A dream  of  the  arrows  parting  the  leaves, 
And  the  gallant  fellows  who  fell  with  Dade 
In  the  reddened  grass  of  the  Everglade, 

And  the  Colonel-Governor  going  to  dine, 
With  his  own  blood  red  in  the  cups  of  wine. 

The  polliceana’s  panicles, 

With  bird-of-paradise  plume  and  bells, 

Are  steeped  in  sun,  till  petals  are  rolled 
In  tiny  edging  of  scalloped  gold; 

And  the  Cape  jessamine’s  scented  snow 
Breathes  in  the  fragrance  and  in  the  glow; 


And  the  spice  of  the  oleander  flies 
Under  the  lids  of  his  sleepy  eyes ; 

And  a cypress-vine  hath  blown  a score 
Of  scarlet  blooms  on  the  puncheon  floor — 
Over  the  floor  and  the  rustic  hall 
Where  baby  and  Mustard  are  playing  ball : 
Baby  a round  little  one-summer  man, 

And  Mustard  a pickle  of  black-and-tan. 

A sweet  little  rustic  scene  it  is 
Of  tropical  splendor  and  homely  bliss. 

The  sunburned  baby,  as  brown  as  a nut, 
Tosses  the  ball  in  the  broad  log-hut, 

Till  Mustard  catches  it,  hand  over  hand, 

And  rolls  outside,  with  a bump,  on  the  sand; 
And  grandpa  dozes  and  inly  grieves, 

As  he  dreams  of  the  arrows  parting  the  leaves ; 
While  baby  backs  on  his  limber  wrist. 
Holding  the  bone-rattle*  fast  in  his  fist, 

And  over  the  stoop,  with  a stumble  and  fall, 
For  Mustard  and  baby  are  playing  ball. 


Chubby  and  saucy,  my  brave  little  man, 

Collar  and  tousle  the  black-and-tan, 
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For  he  can  bound  and  bounce  with  the  ball, 
While  you,  my  little  one,  have  to  crawl, 

And  flower  and  foliage  fence  you  in 
The  porches  of  yellow  jessamine. 

But  outside  meadows  have  daffadowndillies, 
And  all  the  lake  margin  is  white  with  lilies, 
Where  the  shadows  of  flying  paroquets, 

Green  and  gold  in  the  quivering  heats, 

Seem  to  plunge  in  the  water,  and  skim 
In  a cool  refreshing  under-swim; 

Far  under  the  nosing  alligator, 

Whose  bubbling  spine  along  the  water 
Startles  the  shadowy-white  egret 
Out  of  the  border  of  emerald  wet; 

While  grandpa  dozes  and  dreams  again 
Of  an  old  wound  opened  with  fresh  red  stain, 
And  knows  not  baby  has  on  all  fours 
Crept  and  tumbled  quite  out-of-doors, 

Nor  hears  the  mocking-bird's  mimic  call 
Of  baby  and  Mustard  playing  ball. 

Spiraea  japonicas,  prince’s-feather, 

Dahlias  and  asters  crammed  together; 

Lilacs,  laburnums,  virgin’s-grace, 

And  passion-flower  in  blue  and  lace ; 

Catch-fly  and  cockscomb,  crimson  ruffed, 
Portulaccas  and  candy-tuft; 

Orchids,  pinks,  and  anemones, 

The  myriad  phlox  and  argemones; 

Marigold,  heart’s-ease,  violet, 

Verbenas  and » pansies,  mignonette; 

Sensitive  plants  and  the  rose  of  Sharon, 
Adam’s-needle  and  rod  of  Aaron — 

Growing  together,  the  wild  and  tame, 

And  more  that  the  florist  can  not  name, 

For  every  spear-grass  shows  a comb, 

And  weeds  in  flower  are  quite  at  home. 

A jolly  play-ground  this  for  the  man 
Playing  at  ball  with  the  black-and-tan, 

And  mamma  away  at  her  spinning-wheel ; 
While  grandpa,  shuddering,  seems  to  feel 
The  Indian  arrow-head  scrape  the  bone, 

And  awakes  with  a sudden  sigh  or  groan — 
Awakes  for  a hasty  glance  and  call 
To  baby  and  Mustard  playing  ball. 

Grand  is  the  golden  Florida  June  % 

In  the  sweet  of  the  fragrant  afternoon, 

In  vital  being  so  rich  and  rife; 

The  lake's  white  pebbles  are  sparks  of  life, 
And  the  fountain,  bubbling  hour  by  hour, 
Blooms  in  a beautiful  foamy  flower, 

With  stamen  and  pistils  of  prismy  spray, 

And  pollen  of  sunshine  blowing  away. 

But  baby,  with  crab-like  lurch  and  crawl, 
And  frisky  Mustard,  had  lost  the  ball, 

When  out  of  the  portulacca  bed 
There  shoots  a cone-shaped,  scaly  head. 

The  red  blood  curdles  and  hard  bones  quake 
At  the  whir  of  the  deadly  rattlesnake 
Not  a foot  from  the  baby’s  chubby  fist, 

His  clinched  corals  and  lifted  wrist — 

Too  late  for  help:  no  bullet  could  fly 
* Before  the  little  one  has  to  die. 


Oh!  God  of  mercy!  how  dread  a screen 
To  draw  before  the  beautiful  scene! 

All  life  and  loveliness!  at  a breath 
The  horror  and  shudder  of  sudden  death! 

A little  white  dove,  whose  tender  plumes 
Scarce  beat  the  air  with  their  feathery  flumes, 
Plucked  by  a cruel  hand,  and  the  spit 
Sent  quivering,  bleeding,  quite  through  it; 

A little  white  bud  that’s  pulled  apart 
To  the  pink  of  its  innocent  little  heart, 

That  might  have  given  some  joy,  we  know, 

Had  it  been  left  alone  to  blow: 

All  cruel  things  that  we  do  each  day 
Sum  and  complete  themselves  in  the  way 
The  cruel  snake,  with  its  cuspid  fang, 

Out  of  the  portulaccas  sprang. 

Careless,  unconscious,  brave  little  one,  * 

Tawny  and  ripe  in  the  Florida  sun. 

Chubby  and  naked,  with  nut-like  fist, 

He  smites  with  a baby’s  random  wrist. 

The  coiled  snake  struck,  in  collisive  battle, 

His  poison  fangs — in  the  baby's  rattle! 

Te  Deum  laudamus ! A baser  cause 

Has  stirred  and  wakened  a people's  applause, 

When  a shouting  army,  in  rank  on  rank. 

Have  crowded  the  churches  just  to  thank 
Their  God,  with  vocal  and  brazen  din, 

That  he  has  permitted  them  so  to  sin. 

But  here — stay,  tarry  your  glad  surprise — 

A Florida  rattlesnake  never  flies. 

The  beauty  of  swiftly  recovered  coil, 

Sudden  and  smooth  as  the  glide  of  oil, 

And  the  shuddering  beat  of  his  deadly  hum 
Is  the  rattlesnake’s  rallying  tenor  drum. 

Courage!  little  one,  chubby  and  tough, 

But  surely  now  you  have  done  enough  ? 

Not,  with  your  baby  and  naked  hands, 

To  grapple  the  pretty  thing  in  the  sands? 

Yet  grandpa's  shout  and  mamma's  scream 
Burst  like  life  in  a startled  dream. 

Too  late;  but  Mustard  has  heard  the  call, 

And  goes  for  the  snake  instead  of  the  ball. 

Tug  and  twist,  and  a sudden  jerk — 

Bravo!  Mustard  has  done  the  work! 

Limp,  with  the  life  beginning  to  fail 

Down  to  the  tip  of  his  rattle-tail,  • 

While  grandpa  powders  away  at  his  head. 

And — ruins  the  portulacca  bed. 

And  this,  I gather,  will  do  for  all 
Of  baby  and  Mustard  playing  ball 
In  the  fragrant  Florida  afternoon 
And  juicy  beauty  of  spicy  J une ; 

And,  like  the  snake,  to  end  with  a tale— 

One  dog  in  the  world  there  is,  “not  for  sale/* 

Jesus,  who  loveth  and  chasteneth 
Some  to  mercy  and  some  to  death! 

Blessld  are  such  as  receive  His  grace, 

And  in  their  little  ones  see  His  face. 

Will  Wallace  Harxev. 
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THE  NEW  MAGDALEN. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  DINING-ROOM. 

IN  the  great  emergencies  of  life  we  feel,  or 
we  act,  as  onr  dispositions  incline  ns. 
But  we  never  think.  Mercy’s  mind  was  a 
blank  as  she  descended  the  Btairs.  On  her 
way  down  she  was  conscious  of  nothing  but 
the  one  headlong  impulse  to  get  to  the  libra- 
ry in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  Ar- 
rived at  the  door,  the  impulse  capriciously 
left  her.  She  stopped  on  the  mat,  wonder- 
ing why  she  had  hurried  herself,  with  time 
to  spare.  Her  heart  sank ; the  fever  of  her 
excitement  changed  suddenly  to  a chill  as 
she  faced  the  closed  door,  and  asked  herself 
the  question,  Dare  I go  in  T 

Her  own  hand  answered  her.  She  lifted 
it  to  turn  the  handle  of  the  lock.  It  dropped 
again  helplessly  at  her  side. 

The  sense  of  her  own  irresolution  wrung 
from  her  a low  exclamation  of  despair.  Faint 
as  it  was,  it  had  apparently  not  passed  un- 
heard. The  door  was  opened  from  within — 
and  Horace  stood  before  her. 

He  drew  aside  to  let  her  pass  into  the 
room.  But  he  never  followed  her  in.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  spoke  to  her,  keep- 
ing the  door  open  with  his  hand. 

“ Do  you  mind  waiting  here  for  me  ?”  he 
asked. 

She  looked  at  him,  in  vacant  surprise, 
doubting  whether  she  had  heard  him  aright. 

“ It  will  not  be  for  long,”  he  went  on.  “ I 
am  far  too  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
tell  me  to  submit  to  any  needless  delays.  The 
truth  is,  I have  had  a message  from  Lady 
Janet.” 

(From  Lady  Janet  1 What  could  Lady 
Janet  want  with  him,  at  a time  when  she 
was  bent  on  composing  herself  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  room  ?) 

“ I ought  to  have  said  two  messages,”  Hor- 
ace proceeded.  “ The  first  was  given  to  me 
on  my  way  down  stairs.  Lady  Janet  wished 
to  see  me  immediately.  I sent  an  excuse.  A 
second  message  followed.  Lady  J anet  would 
accept  no  excuse.  If  I refused  to  go  to  her 
I should  bo  merely  obliging  her  to  come  to 
me.  It  is  impossible  to  risk  being  interrupt- 
ed in  that  way ; my  only  alternative  is  to  get 
the  thing  over  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  you 
mind  waiting  t” 

“ Certainly  not.  Have  you  any  idea  of 
what  Lady  Janet  wants  with  you  f” 

“No.  Whatever  it  is,  she  shall  not  keep 
me  long  away  from  you.  You  will  be  quite 
alone  here ; I have  warned  the  servants  not 
to  show  any  one  in.”  With  those  words  he 
left  her. 

Mercy’s  first  sensation  was  a sensation  of 
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relief— soon  lost  in  a feeling  of  shame  at  the 
weakness  which  could  welcome  any  tempo- 
rary relief  in  such  a position  as  hers.  The 
emotion  thus  roused  merged,  in  its  turn, 
into  a sense  of  impatient  regret.  “ But  for 
Lady  Janet’s  message,”  she  thought  to  her- 
self, “ I might  have  known  my  fate  by  this 
time!” 

The  slow  minutes  followed  each  other 
drearily.  She  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  li- 
brary, faster  and  faster,  under  the  intoler- 
able irritation,  the  maddening  uncertainty 
of  her  own  suspense.  Ere  long,  even  the 
spacious  room  seemed  to  be  too  small  for 
her.  The  sober  monotony  of  the  long  book- 
lined  shelves  oppressed  and  offended  her. 
She  threw  open  the  door  which  led  into 
the  dining-room,  and  dashed  in,  eager  for 
a change  of  objects,  athirst  for  more  space 
and  more  air. 

At  the  first  step  she  checked  herself;  root- 
ed to  the  spot,  under  a sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling  which  quieted  her  in  an  instant. 

The  room  was  only  illuminated  by  the 
waning  fire-light.  A man  was  obscurely 
visible,  seated  on  the  sofa,  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands.  He  looked  up  as  the  open  door  let 
in  the  light  from  the  library  lamps.  The 
mellow  glow  reached  his  face  and  revealed 
Julian  Gray. 

Mercy  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
light ; her  face  being  necessarily  hidden  in 
deep  shadow.  He  recognized  her  by  her  fig- 
ure, and  by  the  attitude  into  which  it  uncon- 
sciously fell.  That  unsought  grace,  that 
lithe  long  beauty  of  line,  belonged  to  but 
one  woman  in  the  house.  He  rose,  and  ap- 
proached her. 

“ I have  been  wishing  to  see  you,”  he  said, 
“and  hoping  that  accident  might  bring 
about  some  such  meeting  as  this.” 

He  offered  her  a chair.  Mercy  hesitated 
before  she  took  her  seat.  This  was  their 
first  meeting  alone  since  Lady  Janet  had 
interrupted  her  at  the  moment  when  she 
was  about  to  confide  to  Julian  the  melan- 
choly story  of  the  past.  Was  he  anxious  to 
seize  the  opportunity-of  returning  to  her  con- 
fession? The  terms  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed her  seemed  to  imply  it.  She  put 
the  question  to  him  in  plain  words. 

“ I feel  the  deepest  interest  in  hearing  all 
that  you  have  still  to  confide  to  me,”  he  an- 
swered. “ But  anxious  as  I may  be,  I will 
not  hurry  you.  I will  wait,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“ I am  afraid  I must  own  that  I do  wish 
it,”  Mercy  rejoined.  “ Not  on  my  account — 
but  because  my  time  is  at  the  disposal  of 
Horace  Holmcroft.  I expect  to  see  him  in  a 
few  minutes.” 
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“ Could  you  give  me  those  few  minutes  T” 
Julian  asked.  “I  have  something  on  my 
side  to  say  to  you  which  I think  you  ought 
to  know  before  you  see  any  one — Horace 
himself  included.” 

He  spoke  with  a certain  depression  of  tone 
which  was  not  associated  with  her  previous 
experience  of  him.  His  face  looked  prema- 
turely old  and  care-worn  in  the  red  light  of 
the  fire.  Something  had  plainly  happened  to 
sadden  and  to  disappoint  him  since  they 
had  last  met. 

“ I willingly  offer  you  all  the  time  that  I 
have  at  my  own  command,”  Mercy  replied. 
“ Does  what  you  have  to  tell  me  relate  to 
Lady  Janet  f” 

He  gave  her  no  direct  reply.  “ What  I 
have  to  tell  you  of  Lady  Janet,”  he  said, 
gravely,  “ is  soon  told.  So  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned you  have  nothing  more  to  dread. 
Lady  Janet  knows  all.” 

Even  the  heavy  weight  of  oppression 
caused  by  ttye  impending  interview  with 
Horace  failed  to  hold  its  place  in  Mercy’s 
mind  when  Julian  answered  her  in  those 
words. 

“ Come  into  the  lighted  room,”  she  said, 
faintly.  “ It  is  too  terrible  to  hear  you  say 
that  in  the  dark.” 

Julian  followed  her  into  the  library.  Her 
limbs  trembled  under  her.  She  dropped  into 
a chair,  and  shrank  under  his  great  bright 
eyes,  as  he  stood  by  her  side  looking  sadly 
down  on  her. 

“Lady  Janet  knows  all!”  she  repeated, 
with  her  head  on  her  breast,  and  the  tears 
falling  slowly  over  her  cheeks.  “ Have  you 
told  her  f ” • 

“ I have  said  nothing  to  Lady  Janet  or  to 
any  one.  Your  confidence  is  a sacred  confi- 
dence to  me,  until  you  have  spoken  first.” 

u Has  Lady  Janet  said  any  thing  to  you  f” 

“ Not  a word.  She  has  looked  at  you  with 
the  vigilant  eyes  of  love ; she  has  listened  to 
you  with  the  quick  hearing  of  love — and  she 
has  found  her  own  way  to  the  truth.  She 
will  not  speak  of  it  to  me — she  will  not 
speak  of  it  to  any  living  creature.  I only 
know  now  how  dearly  she  loved  you.  In 
spite  of  herself  she  clings  to  you  still.  Her 
Hfe,  poor  soul,  has  been  a barren  one;  un- 
worthy, miserably  unworthy  of  such  a na- 
ture as  hers.  Her  marriage  was  loveless  and 
ehildless.  She  has  had*  admirers,  but  never, 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  a friend. 
All  the  best  years  of  her  life  have  been  wast- 
ed in  the  unsatisfied  longing  for  something 
to  love.  At  the  end  of  her  life  you  have  filled 
the  void.  Her  heart  has  found  its  youth 
again,  through  you.  At  her  age — at  any 
age — is  such  a tie  as  this  to  be  rudely  bro- 
ken at  the  mere  bidding  of  circumstances  T 
No!  She  will  suffer  any  thing,  risk  any 
thing,  forgive  any  thing,  rather  than  own, 
even  to  herself,  that  she  has  been  deceived 
in  you.  There  is  more  than  her  happiness 


at  stake ; there  is  pride,  a noble  pride,  in 
such  love  as  hers,  which  will  ignore  the 
plainest  discovery  and  deny  the  most  unan- 
swerable truth.  I am  firmly  convinced — 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  her  character, 
and  from  what  I have  observed  in  her  to- 
day— that  she  will  find  some  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  hear  your  confession.  And  more 
than  that,  I believe  (if  the  exertion  of  her 
influence  can  do  it)  that  she  will  leave  no 
means  untried  of  preventing  yon  from  ac- 
knowledging your  true  position  here  to  any 
living  creature.  I take  a serious  responsi- 
bility on  myself  in  telling  you  this — and  I 
don’t  shrink  from  it.  You  ought  to  know,  * 
and  you  shall  know,  what  trials  and  what 
temptations  may  yet  lie  before  you.” 

He  paused — leaving  Mercy  time  to  com- 
pose herself,  if  she  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

She  felt  that  there  was  a necessity  for  her 
speaking  to  him.  He  was  plainly  not  aware 
that  Lady  Janet  had  already  written  to  her 
to  defer  her  promised  explanation.  This 
circumstance  was  in  itself  a confirmation  of 
the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed.  She 
ought  to  mention  it  to  him ; she  tried  to 
mention  it  to  him.  But  she  was  not  equal 
to  the  effort.  The  few  simple  words  in 
which  he  had  touched  on  the  tie  that  bound 
Lady  Janet  to  her  had  wrung  her  heart. 
Her  tears  choked  her.  She  could  only  sign 
to  him  to  go  on. 

“ You  may  wonder  at  my  speaking  so  pos- 
itively,” he  continued,  “ with  nothing  better 
than  my  own  conviction  to  justify  me.  I 
can  only  say  that  I have  watched  Lady  Janet 
too  closely  to  feel  any  doubt.  I saw  the  ' 
moment  in  which  the  truth  flashed  on  her, 
as  plainly  as  I now  see  you.  It  did  not  dis- 
close itself  gradually — it  burst  on  her,  as  it 
burst  on  me.  She  suspected  nothing — she 
was  frankly  indignant  at  your  sudden  inters 
ference  and  your  strange  language — until 
the  time  came  in  which  you  pledged  your- 
self to  produce  Mercy  Merrick.  Then  (and 
then  only)  the  truth  broke  on  her  mind, 
trebly  revealed  to  her  in  your  words,  your 
voice,  and  your  look.  Then  (and  then  only) 

I saw  a marked  change  come  over  her,  and 
remain  in  her  while  she  remained  in  the 
room.  I dread  to  think  of  what  she  may  do 
in  the  first  reckless  despair  of  the  discovery 
that  she  has  made.  I distrust — though  God 
knowal  am  not  naturally  a suspicious  man — 
the  most  apparently  trifling  events  that  ore 
now  taking  place  about  us.  You  have  held 
nobly  to  your  resolution  to  own  the  truth. 
Prepare  yourself,  before  the  evening  is  over, 
to  be  tried  and  tempted  again.” 

Mercy  lifted  her  head.  Fear  took  the 
place  of  grief  in  her  eyes,  as  they  rested  in 
startled  inquiry  on  Julian’s  face. 

u How  is  it  possible  that  temptation  can 
come  to  me  now  T”  she  asked. 

“ I will  leave  it  to  events  to  answer  that 
question,”  he  said.  “ You  will  not  have  long 
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to  wait.  In  the  mean  time  I have  pnt 
yon  on  your  guard.”  He  stooped,  and  spoke 
his  next  words  earnestly,  close  at  her  ear. 
“ Hold  fast  by  the  admirable  courage  which 
yon  have  shown  thns  far,”  he  went  on. 
“ Suffer  any  thing  rather  than  suffer  the 
degradation  of  yourself.  Be  the  woman 
whom  I once  spoke  of — the  woman  I still 
have  in  my  mind — who  can  nobly  reveal 
the  noble  nature  that  is  in  her.  And  never 
forget  this — my  faith  in  you  is  as  firm  as 
ever !” 

She  looked  at  him  proudly  and  gratefully. 

“ I am  pledged  to  justify  your  faith  in 
me,”  she  said.  “ I have  put  it  out  of  my 
own  power  to  yield.  Horace  has  my  prom- 
ise that  I will  explain  every  thing  to  him, 
in  this  room.” 

Julian  started. 

“ Has  Horace  himself  asked  it  of  you  t”  he 
inquired.  “He,  at  least,  has  no  suspicion 
of  the  truth.” 

“ Horace  has  appealed  to  my  duty  to  him 
as  his  betrothed  wife,”  she  answered.  “ He 
has  the  first  claim  to  my  confidence — he  re- 
sents my  silence,  and  he  has  a right  to  resent 
it.  Terrible  as  it  will  be  to  open  his  eyes  to 
the  truth,  I must  do  it  if  he  asks  me.” 

She  was  looking  at  Julian  while  she  spoke. 
The  old  longing  to  associate  with  the  hard 
trial  of  the  confession  the  one  man  who  had 
felt  for  her,  and  believed  in  her,  revived  un- 
der another  form.  If  she  could  only  know, 
while  she  was  saying  the  fatal  words  to 
Horace,  that  Julian  was  listening  too,  she 
would  be  encouraged  to  meet  the  worst  that 
could  happen!  As  the  idea  crossed  her 
mind,  she  observed  that  Julian  was  looking 
toward  the  door  through  which  they  had 
lately  passed.  In  an  instant  she  saw  the 
means  to  her  end.  Hardly  waiting  to  hear 
the  few  kind  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
approval  which  he  addressed  to  her,  she 
hinted  timidly  at  the  proposal  which  she 
had  now  to  make  to  him. 

“ Are  you  going  back  into  the  next  room  T” 
she  asked. 

“Not  if  you  object  to  it,”  he  replied. 

“ I don’t  object.  I want  you  to  be  there.” 

“After  Horace  has  joined  you  f” 

“ Yes.  After  Horace  has  joined  me.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  see  me  when  it  is  over  T” 

She  summoned  her  resolution,  and  told 
him  frankly  what  she  had  in  her  mind. 

“ I want  you  to  be  near  me  while  I am 
speaking  to  Horace,”  she  said.  “ It  will  give 
me  courage  if  I can  feel  that  I am  speaking 
to  you  as  well  as  to  him.  I can  count  on 
your  sympathy — and  sympathy  is  so  pre- 
cious to  me  n<fw ! Am  I asking  too  much, 
if  I ask  you  to  leave  the  door  unclosed,  when 
you  go  back  to  the  dining-room  f Think  of 
the  dreadful  trial — to  him  as  well  as  to  me ! 
I am  only  a woman ; I am  afraid  I may  sink 
under  it,  if  I have  no  friend  near  me.  And 
I have  no  friend  but  you.” 


In  those  simple  words  she  tried  her  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  on  him  for  the  first  time. 

Between  perplexity  and  distress  Julian 
was,  for  the  moment,  at  a loss  how  to  an- 
swer her.  The  love  for  Mercy  which  he 
dared  not  acknowledge  was  as  vital  a feel- 
ing in  him  as  the  faith  in  her  which  he  had 
been  free  to  avow.  To  refuse  any  thing 
that  she  asked  of  him  in  her  sore  need — 
and,  more  even  than  that,  to  refuse  to  hear 
the  confession  which  it  had  been  her  first 
impulse  to  make  to  him — these  were  cruel 
sacrifices  tp  his  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
Horace  and  of  what  was  due  to  himself. 
But  shrink  as  he  might,  even  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  deserting  her,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  (except  under  a reserve  which  was 
almost  equivalent  to  a denial)  to  grant  her 
request. 

“All  that  I can  do  I will  do,”  he  said. 
“ The  door  shall  be  left  unclosed,  and  I will 
remain  in  the  next  room,  on  this  condition, 
that  Horace  knows  of  it  as  well  as  you.  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  your  confidence  in 
me  if  I consented  to  be  a listener  on  any 
other  terms.  You  understand  that,  I am 
sure,  as  well  as  I do.”  ^ 

She  had  never  thought  of  her  proposal  to 
him  in  this  light.  Woman-like,  she  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing him  near  her.  She  understood  him  now. 
A faint  flush  of  shame  rose  on  her  pale  cheeks 
as  she  thanked  him.  He  delicately  relieved 
her  from  her  embarrassment  by  putting  a 
question  which  naturally  occurred  under 
the  circumstances. 

“ Where  is  Horace  all  this  time  1 ” he  ask- 
ed. “ Why  is  he  not  here  T” 

“ Ho  has  been  called  away,”  she  answer- 
ed, “by  a message  from  Lady  Janet.” 

The  reply  more  than  astonished  Julian; 
it  seemed  almost  to  alarm  him.  He  return- 
ed to  Mercy’s  chair ; he  said  to  her,  eagerly, 
<<#Are  you  sure  f” 

“ Horace  himself  told  me  that  Lady  Janet 
had  insisted  on  seeing  him.” 

“When!” 

“ Not  long  ago.  He  asked  me  to  wait  for 
him  here  while  he  went  up  stairs.” 

Julian’s  face  darkened  ominously. 

“ This  confirms  my  wont  feam,”  he  said. 
“Have  you  had  any  communication  with 
Lady  Janet  I” 

Mercy  replied  by  showing  him  his  aunt^ 
note.  He  read  it  carefully  through. 

“ Did  I not  tell  you,”  he  said,  “ that  she 
would  find  some  excuse  for  refusing  to  hear 
your  confession  ? She  begins  by  delaying  it, 
simply  to  gain  time  for  something  else  which 
she  has  it  in  her  mind  to  do.  When  did  you 
receive  this  note  1 Soon  after  you  went  up 
stain  f ” 

“ About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after,  as  well 
as  I can  guess.” 

“ Do  you  know  what  happened  down  here 
after  you  left  us  t” 
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“ Horace  told  me  that  Lady  Janet  had  of- 
fered Miss  Roseberry  the  use  of  her  boudoir.” 

“ Any  more  !” 

“He  said  that  you  had  shown  her  the 
way  to  the  room.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  what  happened  after 
that!” 

“No.” 

“ Then  I must  tell  you.  If  I can  do  noth- 
ing more  in  this  serious  state  of  things,  I 
can  at  least  prevent  your  being  taken  by 
surprise.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  right  you 
should  know  that  I had  a.  motive  for  accom- 
panying Miss  Roseberry  to  the  boudoir.  I 
was  anxious  (for  your  sake)  to  make  some 
appeal  to  her  better  self— if  she  had  any  bet- 
ter self  to  address.  I own  I had  doubts  of 
my  success — judging  by  what  I had  already 
seen  of  her.  My  doubts  were  confirmed.  In 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  I should 
merely  have  thought  her  a commonplace,  un- 
interesting woman.  Seeing  her  as  I saw  her 
while  we  were  alone — in  other  words,  pene- 
trating below  the  surface — I have  never,  in 
all  my  sad  experience,  met  with  such  a hope- 
lessly narrow,  mean,  and  low  nature  as  hers. 

^Understanding,  as  she  could  not  fail  to  do, 
what  the  sudden  change  in  Lady  Janet’s  be- 
havior toward  her  really  meant,  her  one  idea 
was  to  take  the  cruelest  possible  advantage 
of  it.  So  far  from  feeling  any  consideration 
for  you , she  was  only  additionally  imbit- 
tered  toward  you.  She  protested  against 
your  being  permitted  to  claim  the  merit  of 
placing  her  in  her  right  position  here  by 
your  own  voluntary  avowal  of  the  truth. 
She  insisted  on  publicly  denouncing  you, 
and  on  forcing  Lady  Janet  to  dismiss  you, 
unheard,  before  the  whole  household ! ( Now 
I can  have  my  revenge ! At  last  Lady  Janet 
is  afraid  of  me !’  Those  were  her  own  words 
— I am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  them — 
those,  on  my  honor,  were  her  own  words ! 
Every  possible  humiliation  to  be  heaped  oh 
you ; no  consideration  to  be  shown  for  Lady 
Janet’s  age  and  Lady  Janet’s  position ; noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  Miss  Roseberry’s  vengeance  and 
Miss  Roseberry’s  triumph!  There  is  this 
woman’s  shameless  view  of  what  is  due  to 
her,  as  stated  by  herself  in  the  plainest 
terms.  I kept  my  temper ; I did  all  I could 
to  bring  her  to  a better  frame  of  mind.  I 
might  as  well  have  pleaded — I won’t  say 
with  a savage;  savages  are  sometimes  ac- 
cessible to  remonstrance,  if  you  know  how 
to  reach  them — I might  as  well  have  plead- 
ed with  a hungry  animal  to  abstain  from 
eating  while  food  was  within  its  reach.  I 
had  just  given  up  the  hopeless  effort  in  dis- 
gust, when  Lady  Janet’s  maid  appeared  with 
a message  for  Miss  Roseberry  from  her  mis- 
tress : ‘ My  lady’s  compliments,  ma’am,  and 
she  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  in  her  room.’  ” 

Another  surprise!  Grace  Roseberry  in- 


vited to  an  interview  with  Lady  Janet ! It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  believed 
it,  if  Julian  had  not  heard  the  invitation  giv- 
en with  his  own  ears. 

“She  instantly  rose,”  Julian  proceeded. 
“ ‘ I won’t  keep  her  ladyship  waiting  a mo- 
ment,’ she  said;  ‘show  me  the  way.’  She 
signed  to  the  maid  to  go  out  of  the  room 
first,  and  then  turned  round  and  spoke  to 
me  from  the  door.  I despair  of  describing 
the  insolent  exultation  of  her  manner.  I 
can  only  repeat  her  words : 1 This  is  exactly 
what  I wanted!  I had  intended  to  insist 
on  seeing  Lady  Janet:  she  saves  me  the 
trouble.  I am  infinitely  obliged  to  her.’ 
With  that  she  nodded  to  me,  and  closed  the 
door.  I have  not  seen  her,  I have  not  heard 
of  her  since.  For  all  I know,  she  may  be 
still  with  my  aunt,  and  Horace  may  havo 
found  her  there  when  he  entered  the  room.” 

“What  can  Lady  Janet  have  to  say  to 
her?”  Mercy  asked,  eagerly. 

“ It  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  When 
you  found  me  in  the  dining-room  I was  con- 
sidering that  very  question.  I can  not  im- 
agine that  any  neutral  ground  can  exist  on 
which  it  is  possible  for  Lady  Janet  and  this 
woman  to  meet.  In  her  present  frame  of 
mind  she  will  in  all  probability  insult  Lady 
Janet  before  she  has  been  five  minutes  in 
the  room.  I own  I am  completely  puz2led. 
The  one  conclusion  I can  arrive  at  iB  that 
the  note  which  my  aunt  sent  to  you,  the  pri- 
vate interview  with  Miss  Roseberry  which 
has  followed,  and  the  summons  to  Horace 
which  has  succeeded  in  its  turn,  are  all  links 
in  the  some  chain  of  events,  and  ore  all 
tending  to  that  renewed  temptation  against 
which  I have  already  warned  you.” 

Mercy  held  up  her  hand  for  silence.  She 
looked  toward  the  door  that  opened  on  the 
hall;  had  she  heard  a footstep  outside  t No. 
All  was  still.  Not  a sign  yet  of  Horace’s  re- 
turn. 

“ Oh !”  she  exclaimed,  “ what  would  I not 
give  to  know  what  is  going  on  up  stairs !” 

“ You  will  soon  know  it  now,”  said  Julian. 
“ It  is  impossible  that  our  present  uncertain- 
ty can  last  much  longer.” 

He  turned  away,  intending  to  go  back  to 
the  room  in  which  she  had  found  him.  Look- 
ing at  her  situation  from  a man’s  point  of 
view,  he  naturally  assumed  that  the  best 
service  he  could  now  render  to  Mercy  would 
be  to  leave  her  to  prepare  herself  for  the  in- 
terview with  Horace.  Before  he  had  taken 
three  steps  away  from  her  she  showed  him 
the  difference  between  the  woman’s  point 
of  view  and  the  man’s.  The  idea  of  consid- 
ering beforehand  what  she  should  say  never 
entered  her  mind.  In  her  horror  of  being 
left  by  herself  at  that  critical  moment,  she 
forgot  every  other  consideration.  Even  the 
warning  remembrance  of  Horace’s  jealous 
distrust  of  Julian  passed  away  from  her,  for 
the  moment,  as  completely  as  if  it  never  had 
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a place  in  her  memory.  “ Don't  leave  me  !” 
she  cried.  “ I can't  wait  here  alone.  Come 
back — comeback!” 

She  rose  impulsively  while  she  spoke,  as 
if  to  follow  him  into  the  dining-room,  if  he 
persisted  in  leaving  her. 

A momentary  expression  of  donbt  crossed 
Julian's  face  as  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
signed  to  her  to  be  seated  again.  Could  she 
be  depended  on  (he  asked  himself)  to  sus- 
tain the  coming  test  of  her  resolution,  when 
she  had  not  courage  enough  to  wait  for 
events  in  a room  by  herself?  Julian  had 
yet  to  learn  that  a woman's  courage  rises 
with  the  greatness  of  the  emergency.  Ask 
her  to  accompany  you  through  a field  in 
which  some  harmless  cattle  happen  to  be 
grazing,  and  it  is  doubtful,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  if  she  will  do  it.  Ask  her,  as 
one  of  the  passengers  in  a ship  on  fire,  to 
help  in  setting  an  example  of  composure  to 
the  rest,  and  it  is  certain,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  that  she  will  do  it.  As  soon  as  Julian 
had  taken  a chair  near  her,  Mercy  was  calm 
again. 

“Are  you  sure  of  your  resolution?”  he 
asked. 

“I  am  certain  of  it,”  she  answered,  “ as 
long  as  you  don’t  leave  me  by  mysel£” 

The  talk  between  them  dropped  there. 
They  sat  together  in  silence,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  waiting  for  Horace 
to  come  in. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes  their  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a sound  outside  in 
the  grounds.  A carriage  of  some  sort  was 
plainly  audible  approaching  the  house. 

The  carriage  stopped ; the  bell  rang ; the 
front -door  was  opened.  Had  a visitor  ar- 
rived ? No  voice  could  be  heard  making  in- 
quiries. No  footsteps  but  the  servant’s  foot- 
steps crossed  the  hall.  A long  pause  follow- 
ed, the  carriage  remaining  at  the  door.  In- 
stead of  bringing  some  one  to  the  house,  it 
had  apparently  arrived  to  take  some  one 
away. 

The  next  event  was  the  return  of  the  serv- 
ant to  the  front-door.  They  listened  again. 
Again  no  second  footstep  was  audible.  The 
door  was  closed ; the  servant  recrossed  the 
hall ; the  carriage  was  driven  away.  Judg- 
ing by  sounds  alone,  no  one  had  arrived  at 
the  house,  and  no  one  had  left  the  house. 

Julian  looked  at  Mercy.  “ Do  you  under- 
stand this  ?”  he  asked. 

She  silently  shook  her  head. 

“ If  any  person  has  gone  away  in  the  car- 
riage,” Julian  went  on,  “that  person  can 
hardly  have  been  a man,  or  we  must  have 
heard  him  in  the  hall.” 

The  conclusion  which  her  companion  had 
just  drawn  from  the  noiseless  departure  of 
the  supposed  visitor  raised  a sudden  doubt 
in  Mercy’s  mind. 

“ Go  and  inquire !”  she  said,  eagerly. 

^Jtilian  left  the  room,  and  returned  again, 


after  a brief  absence,  with  signs  of  grave 
anxiety  in  his  face  and  manner. 

“I  told  you  I dreaded  the  most  trifling 
events  that  were  passing  about  us,”  he  said. 
“ An  event,  which  is  far  from  being  trifling, 
has  just  happened.  The  carriage  which  we 
heard  approaching  along  the  drive  turns  out 
to  have  been  a cab  sent  for  from  the  house. 
The  person  who  has  gone  away  in  it — ■” 

“Is  a woman,  as  you  supposed ?” 

“Yes.” 

Mercy  rose  excitedly  from  her  chair. 

“It  cap’t  be  Grace  Eoseberry?”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

“ It  is  Grace  Roseberry.” 

“ Has  she  gone  away  alone  ?” 

“Alone — after  an  interview  with  Lady 
Janet.” 

“ Did  she  go  willingly  ?” 

“ She  herself  sent  the  servant  for  the  cab.” 

“ What  does  it  mean  ?” 

“ It  is  useless  to  inquire.  We  shall  soon 
know.” 

They  resumed  their  seats,  waiting,  as 
they  had  waited  already,  with  their  eyes  on 
the  library  door. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

LADY  JANET  AT  3 AY. 

The  narrative  leaves  Julian  and  Mercy 
for  a while,  and,  ascending  to  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  house,  follows  the  march  of 
events  in  Lady  Janet's  room. 

The  maid  had  delivered  her  mistress’s 
note  to  Mercy,  and  had  gone  away  again  on 
her  second  errand  to  Grace  Roseberry  in 
the  boudoir.  Lady  Janet  was  seated  at  her 
writing-table,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
the  woman  whom  she  had  summoned  to  her 
presence.  A single  lamp  diffused  its  mild 
light  over  the  books,  pictures,  and  busts 
round  her,  leaving  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  in  which  the  bed  was  placed,  almost 
lost  in  obscurity.  The  works  of  art  were 
all  portraits;  the  books  were  all  presenta- 
tion copies  from  the  authors.  It  was  Lady 
Janet’s  fancy  to  associate  her  bedroom  with 
memorials  of  the  various  persons  whom  she 
had  known  in  the  long  course  of  her  life — 
all  of  them  more  or  less  distinguished,  most 
of  them,  by  this  time,  gathered  with  the 
dead. 

She  sat  near  her  writing-table,  lying  back 
in  her  easy-chair — the  living  realization  of 
the  picture  which  Julian’s  description  had 
drawn.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a photo- 
graphic likeness  of  Mercy,  which  was  so 
raised  upon  a little  gilt  easel  as  to  enable 
her  to  contemplate  it  under  the  full  light  of 
the  lamp.  The  bright,  mobile  old  face  was 
strangely  and  sadly  changed.  The  brow 
was  fixed ; the  mouth  was  rigid ; the  whole 
face  would  have  been  like  a mask,  moulded 
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in  the  hardest  forms  of  passive  resistance 
and  suppressed  rage,  but  for  the  light  and 
life  still  thrown  over  it  by  the  eyes.  There 
was  something  unutterably  touching  in  the 
keen  hungering  tenderness  of  the  look  which 
they  fixed  on  the  portrait,  intensified  by  an 
underlying  expression  of  fond  and  patient 
reproach.  The  danger  which  J ulian  so  wise- 
ly dreaded  was  in  the  rest  of  the  face ; the 
love  which  he  had  so  truly  described  was  in 
the  eyes  alone.  They  still  spoke  of  the  cru- 
elly profaned  affection  which  had  been  the 
one  immeasurable  joy,  the  one  inexhausti- 
ble hope,  of  Lady  Janet’s  closing  life.  The 
brow  expressed  nothing  but  her  obstinate 
determination  to  stand  by  the  wreck  of  that 
joy,  to  rekindle  the  dead  ashes  of  that  hope. 
The  lips  were  only  eloquent  of  her  unflinch- 
ing resolution  to  ignore  the  hateful  present 
and  to  save  the  sacred  past.  “ My  idol  may 
be  shattered,  but  none  of  you  shall  know  it. 
I stop  the  march  of  discovery ; I extinguish 
the  light  of  truth.  I am  deaf  to  your  words ; 
I am  blind  to  your  proofs.  At  seventy  years 
old,  my  idol  is  my  life.  It  shall  be  my  idol 
still.” 

The  silence  in  the  bedroom  was  broken 
by  a murmuring  of  women’s  voices  outside 
the  door. 

Lady  Janet  instantly  raised  herself  in  the 
chair,  and  snatched  the  photograph  off  the 
easel.  She  laid  the  portrait  face  downward 
among  some  papers  on  the  table,  then  ab- 
ruptly changed  her  mind,  and  hid  it  among 
the  thick  folds  of  lace  which  clothed  her 
neck  and  bosom.  There  was  a world  of 
love  in  the  action  itself,  and  in  the  sudden 
softening  of  the  eyes  which  accompanied  it. 
The  next  moment  Lady  Janet’s  mask  was 
on.  Any  superficial  observer  who  had  seen 
her  now  would  have  said,  “ This  is  a hard 
woman !” 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  maid.  Grace 
Roseberry  entered  the  room. 

She  advanced  rapidly,  with  a defiant  as- 
surance in  her  manner,  and  a lofty  carriage 
of  her  head.  She  sat  down  in  the  chair,  to 
which  Lady  Janet  silently  pointed,  with  a 
thump;  she  returned  Lady  Janet’s  grave 
bow  with  a nod  and  a smile.  Every  move- 
ment and  every  look  of  the  little,  worn, 
white -faced,  shabbily  dressed  woman  ex- 
pressed insolent  triumph,  and  said,  as  if  in 
words,  “ My  turn  has  come !” 

“ I am  glad  to  wait  on  your  ladyship,”  she 
began,  without  giving  Lady  Janet  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  first.  “ Indeed,  I should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  request  an  interview, 
if  you  had  not  sent  your  maid  to  invite  me 
up  hero.” 

“ You  would  have  felt  it  your  duty  to  re- 
quest, an  interview  f”  Lady  Janet  repeated, 
very  quietly.  “ Why  T” 

The  tone  in  which  that  one  last  word  was 
spoken  embarrassed  Grace  at  the  outset.  It 


established  as  great  a distance  between  Lady 
Janet  and  herself  as  if  she  had  been  lifted  in 
her  chair  and  conveyed  bodily  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

“ I am  surprised  that  your  ladyship  should 
not  understand  me,”  she  said,  struggling  to 
conceal  her  confusion.  “Especially  after 
your  kind  offer  of  your  own  boudoir.” 

Lady  Janet  remained  perfectly  unmoved. 
“ I do  not  understand  you,”  she  answered, 
just  as  quietly  as  ever. 

Grace’s  temper  came  to  her  assistance. 
She  recovered  the  assurance  which  had 
marked  her  first  appearance  on  the  scene. 

“In  that  case,”  she  resumed,  “I  must  en- 
ter into  particulars,  in  justice  to  myself.  I 
can  place  but  one  interpretation  on  the  ex- 
traordinary change  iu  your  ladyship’s  be- 
havior to  me  down  stairs.  The  conduct  of 
that  abominable  woman  has,  at  last,  open- 
ed your  eyes  to  the  deception  that  has  been 
practiced  on  you.  For  some  reason  of  your 
own,  however,  you  have  not  yet  chosen  to 
recognize  me  openly.  In  this  painful  posi- 
tion something  is  due  to  my  own  self-re- 
spect. I can  not,  and  will  not,  permit  Mercy 
Merrick  to  claim  the  merit  of  restoring  me  to 
my  proper  place  in  this  house.  After  what  I 
have  suffered  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  endure  that.  I should  have  requested 
an  interview  (if  you  had  not  sent  for  me) 
for  the  express  purpose  of  claiming  this  per- 
son’s immediate  expulsion  from  the  house. 
I claim  it  now  as  a proper  concession  to  Me. 
Whatever  you  or  Mr.  Julian  Gray  may  do,  I 
will  not  tamely  permit  her  to  exhibit  her- 
self as  an  interesting  penitent.  It  is  really 
a little  too  much  to  hear  this  brazen  ad- 
venturess appoint  her  own  time  for  explain- 
ing herself.  It  is  too  deliberately  insulting 
to  see  her  sail  out  of  the  room — with  a cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England  opening 
the  door  for  her — as  if  she  was  laying  me 
under  an  obligation ! I can  forgive  much, 
Lady  Janet — including  the  terms  in  which 
you  thought  it  decent  to  order  me  out  of 
your  house.  I am  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  offer  of  your  boudoir,  as  the  expression 
on  your  part  of  a better  frame  of  mind.  But 
even  Christian  Charity  has  its  limits.  The 
continued  presence  of  that  wretch  under 
your  roof  is,  you  will  permit  me  to  remark, 
not  only  a monument  of  your  own  weak- 
ness, but  a perfectly  insufferable  insult  to 
Me.” 

Then  she  stopped  abruptly — not  for  want 
of  words,  but  for  want  of  a listener. 

Lady  Janet  was  not  even  pretending  to 
attend  to  her.  Lady  Janet,  with  a deliber- 
ate rudeness  entirely  foreign  to  her  usual 
habits,  was  composedly  busying  herself  in 
arranging  the  various  papers  scattered  about 
the  table.  Some  she  tied  together  with  lit- 
tle morsels  of  string ; some  she  placed  under 
paper-weights;  some  she  deposited  in  the 
fantastic  pigeon-holes  of  a little  Japanese 
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cabinet — working  with  a placid  enjoyment 
of  her  own  orderly  occupation,  and  perfect- 
ly unaware,  to  all  outward  appearance,  that 
any  second  person  was  in  the  room.  She 
looked  up,  with  her  papers  in  both  hands, 
when  Grace  stopped,  and  said,  quietly, 

44  Have  you  done  T” 

44  Is  your  ladyship’s  purpose  in  sending 
for  me  to  treat  me  with  studied  rudeness  T” 
Grace  retorted,  angrily. 

44  My  purpose  in  sending  for  you  is  to  say 
something  as  soon  as  you  will  allow  me  the 
opportunity.” 

The  impenetrable  composure  of  that  reply 
took  Grace  completely  by  surprise.  She  had 
no  retort  ready.  In  sheer  astonishment  she 
waited  silently,  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

Lady  Janet  put  down  her  papers,  and  set- 
tled herself  comfortably  in  the  easy-chair, 
preparatory  to  opening  the  interview  on  her 
side. 

44  The  little  that  I have  to  say  to  you,” 
she  began, 44  may  be  said  in  a question.  Am 
I right  in  supposing  that  you  have  no  pres- 
ent employment,  and  that  a little  advance  in 
money  (delicately  offered)  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  you  ?” 

44  Do  yon  mean  to  insult  me,  Lady  Janet  f” 

44  Certainly  not  I mean  to  ask  you  a 
question.” 

44  Your  question  is'  an  insult.” 

44  My  question  is  a kindness,  if  you  will 
only  understand  it  as  it  is  intended.  I don’t 
complain  of  your  not  understanding  it.  I 
don’t  even  hold  you  responsible  for  any  one 
of  the  many  breaches  of  good  manners  which 
you  have  committed  since  you  have  been  in 
this  room.  I was  honestly  anxious  to  be  of 
some  service  to  you,  and  you  have  repelled 
my  advances.  I am  sorry.  Let  us  drop  the 
subject.” 

Expressing  herself  in  the  most  perfect 
temper  in  those  terms,  Lady  Janet  resumed 
the  arrangement  of  her  papers,  and  became 
unconscious  once  more  of  the  presence  of  any 
second  person  in  the  room. 

Grace  opened  her  lips  to  reply  with  the 
utmost  intemperance  of  an  angry  woman, 
and  thinking  better  of  it,  controlled  herself. 
It  was  plainly  useless  to  take  the  violent 
way  with  Lady  Janet  Roy.  Her  age  and 
her  social  position  were  enough  of  them- 
selves to  repel  any  violence.  She  evident- 
ly knew  that,  and  trusted  to  it.  Grace  re- 
solved to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  politeness,  as  the  most  promising 
ground  that  she  could  occupy  under  present 
circumstances.  * 

44  If  I have  said  any  thing  hasty,  I beg 
to  apologize  to  your  ladyship,”  she  began. 
44 May  I ask  if  your  only  object  in  sending 
for  me  was  to  inquire  into  my  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, with  a view  to  assisting  me  f” 

44  That,”  said  Lady  Janet, 44  was  my  only 
object.” 


44  You  had  nothing  to  say  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  Mercy  Merrick  !” 

44  Nothing  whatever.  I am  weary  of  hear- 
ing of  Mercy  Merrick.  Have  you  any  more 
questions  to  ask  me  f ’ 

44 1 have  one  more.” 

44  Yes!” 

44 1 wish  to  ask  your  ladyship  whether  you 
propose  to  recognize  me  in  the  presence  of 
your  household  as  the  late  Colonel  Roseber- 
iy’s  daughter  f ” 

44 1 have  already  recognized  you  as  a lady 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  who  has  pe- 
culiar claims  on  my  consideration  and  for- 
bearance. If  you  wish  me  to  repeat  those 
words  in  the  presence  of  the  servants  (ab- 
surd as  it  is),  I am  ready  to  oomply  with  your 
request.” 

Grace’s  temper  began  to  get  the  better  of 
her  prudent  resolutions. 

44 Lady  Janet!”  she  said;  44 this  won’t 
do.  I must  request  you  to  express  your- 
self plainly.  You  talk  of  my  peculiar  claims 
on  your  forbearance.  What  claims  do  you 
mean  f ” 

44  It  will  be  painful  to  both  of  us  if  we  en- 
ter into  details,”  replied  Lady  Janet.  44  Pray 
don’t  let  us  enter  into  details.” 

44 1 insist  on  it,  madam.” 

44  Pray  don’t  insist  on  it.” 

Grace  was  deaf  to  remonstrance. 

44 1 ask  you  in  plain  words,”  she  went  on, 

44  do  you  acknowledge  that  you  have  been 
deceived  by  an  adventuress  who  has  person- 
ated me  t Do  you  mean  to  restore  me  to  my 
proper  place  in  this  house  f” 

Lady  Janet  returned  to  the  arrangement 
of  her  papers. 

44  Does  your  ladyship  refuse  to  listen  to 
me!” 

Lady  Janet  looked  up  from  her  papers  as 
blandly  as  ever. 

44  If  yon  persist  in  returning  to  your  delu- 
sion,” she  said, 44  you  will  oblige  me  to  per- 
sist in  returning  to  my  papers.” 

44  What  is  my  delusion,  if  you  please  T” 

44  Your  delusion  is  expressed  in  the  ques- 
tions yon  have  just  put  to  me.  Your  delu- 
sion constitutes  your  peculiar  claim  on  my 
forbearance.  Nothing  you  can  say  or  do 
will  shake  my  forbearance.  When  I first 
found  you  in  the  dining-room,  I acted  most 
improperly ; I lost  my  temper.  I did  worse ; 

I was  foolish  enough  and  imprudent  enough 
to  send  for  a police  officer.  I owe  you  every 
possible  atonement  (afflicted  as  you  are)  for 
treating  you  in  that  cruel  manner.  I offer- 
ed you  the  use  of  my  boudoir,  as  part  of  my 
atonement.  I sent  for  you,  in  the  hope  that 
you  would  allow  me  to  assist  you,  as  part  of 
my  atonement.  You  may  behave  rudely  to 
me,  you  may  speak  in  the  most  abusive  terms 
Qf  my  adopted  daughter ; I will  submit  to 
any  thing,  as  part  of  my  atonement.  So  long 
as  yon  abstain  from  speaking  on  one  painful 
subject,  I will  listen  to  you  with  the  greatest 
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pleasure.  Whenever  you  return  to  that  sub- 
ject I shall  return  to  my  papers.” 

Grace  looked  at  Lady  Janet  with  an  evil 
smile. 

“I  begin  to  understand  your  ladyship,” 
she  said.  “You  are  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  you  have  been  grossly  imposed 
upon.  Your  only  alternative,  of  course,  is 
to  ignore  every  thing  that  has  happened. 
Pray  count  on  my  forbearance.  I am  not  at 
all  offended — I am  merely  amused.  It  is 
not  every  day  that  a lady  of  high  rank  ex- 
hibits herself  in  such  a position  as  yours  to 
an  obscure  woman  like  me.  Your  humane 
consideration  for  me  dates,  I presume,  from 
the  time  when  your  adopted  daughter  set 
you  the  example,  by  ordering  the  police  of- 
ficer out  of  the  room  t” 

Lady  Janet's  composure  was  proof  even 
against  this  assault  on  it.  She  gravely  ac- 
cepted Grace's  inquiry  as  a question  address- 
ed to  her  in  perfect  good  faith. 

“ I am  not  at  all  surprised,”  she  replied, 
“ to  find  that  my  adopted  daughter's  inter- 
ference has  exposed  her  to  misrepresenta- 
tion. She  ought  to  have  remonstrated  with 
me  privately  before  she  interfered.  But  she 
has  one  fault — she  is  too  impulsive.  I have 
never,  in  all  my  experience,  met  with  such 
a warm-hearted  person  as  she  is.  Always 
too  considerate  of  others;  always  too  for- 
getful of  herself!  The  mere  appearance  of 
the  police  officer  placed  you  in  a situation  to 
appeal  to  her  compassion,  and  her  impulses 
carried  her  away  as  usual.  My  fault ! All 
my  fault !” 

Grace  changed  her  tone  once  more.  She 
was  quick  enough  to  discern  that  Lady  Janet 
was  a match  for  her  with  her  own  weapons. 

“ We  have  had  enough  of  this,”  she  said. 
“It  is  time  to  be  serious.  Your  adopted 
daughter  (as  you  call  her)  is  Mercy  Merrick, 
and  you  know  it.” 

Lady  Janet  returned  to  her  papers. 

“ I am  Grace  Roseberry,  whose  name  she 
has  stolen — and  you  know  that.” 

Lady  Janet  went  on  with  her  papers. 

Grace  got  up  from  her  chair. 

“ I accept  your  silence,  Lady  Janet,”  she 
said,  “as  an  acknowledgment  of  your  delib- 
erate resolution  to  suppress  the  truth.  You 
are  evidently  determined  to  receive  the  ad- 
venturess as  the  true  woman ; and  you  don't 
scruple  to  face  the  consequences  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, by  pretending  to  my  face  to  believe 
that  I am  mad.  I will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  impudently  cheated  out  of  my  rights  in 
this  way.  Yon  will  hear  from  me  again, 
madam,  when  the  Canadian  mail  arrives  in 
England.” 

She  walked  toward  the  door.  This  time 
Lady  Janet  answered,  as  readily  and  as  ex- 
plicitly as  it  was  possible  to  desire. 

“ I shall  refuse  to  receive  your  letters,”  she 
said. 

Grace  returned  a few  steps,  threateningly. 


“My  letters  shall  be  followed  by  my  wit- 
nesses,” she  proceeded. 

“ I shall  refuse  to  receive  your  witnesses.” 

“ Refuse  at  your  peril.  I will  appeal  to 
the  law.” 

Lady  Janet  smiled. 

“ I don't  pretend  to  much  knowledge  of 
the  subject,”  she  said ; “ but  I should  be  sur- 
! prised  indeed  if  I discovered  that  you  had 
any  claim  on  me  which  the  law  could  enforce. 
However,  let  us  suppose  that  you  can  set  the 
law  in  action.  You  know  as  well  as  I do 
that  the  only  motive  power  which  can  do 
that  is — money.  I am  rich ; fees,  costs,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  are  matters  of  no  sort  of 
consequence  to  me.  May  I ask  if  you  are  in 
the  same  position  f ’ 

The  question  silenced  Grace.  So  far  as 
money  was  concerned,  she  was  literally  at 
the  end  of  her  resources.  Her  only  friends 
were  friends  in  Canada.  After  what  she  had 
said  to  him  in  the  boudoir,  it  would  be  quite 
useless  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  Julian 
Gray.  In  the  pecuniary  sense,  and  in  one 
word,  she  was  absolutely  incapable  of  grati- 
fying her  own  vindictive  longings.  And 
there  sat  the  mistress  of  Mablethorpe  House, 
perfectly  well  aware  of  it. 

Lady  Janet  pointed  to  the  empty  chair. 

“Suppose  you  sit  down  again f”  she  sug- 
gested. “ The  course  of  our  interview  seems 
to  have  brought  us  baek  to  the  question  that 
I asked  you  when  you  came  into  my  room. 
Instead  of  threatening  me  with  the  law,  sup- 
pose you  consider  the  propriety  of  permit- 
ting me  to  be  of  some  use  to  you.  I am  in 
the  habit  of  assisting  ladies  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  nobody  knows  of  it  but 
my  steward — who  keeps  the  accounts — and 
myself.  Once  more,  let  me  inquire  if  a lit- 
tle advance  of  the  pecuniary  sort  (delicately 
offered)  would  be  acceptable  to  you  ?” 

Grace  returned  slowly  to  the  chair  that 
she  had  left.  She  stood  by  it,  with  one 
hand  grasping  the  top  rail,  and  with  her 
eyes  fixed  in  mocking  scrutiny  on  Lady 
Janet’s  face. 

“At  last  your  ladyship  shows  your  hand,” 
she  said.  “ Hush-money !” 

“ You  will  send  me  back  to  my  papers,” 
rejoined  Lady  Janet.  “How  obstinate  you 
are!” 

Grace’s  hand  closed  tighter  and  tighter 
round  the  rail  of  the  chair.  Without  wit- 
nesses, without  means,  without  so  much  as 
a refuge — thanks  to  her  own  coarse  cruel- 
ties of  language  and  conduct — in  the  sym- 
pathies of  others,  the  sense  of  her  isolation 
and  her  helplessness  was  akAost  maddening 
at  that  final  moment.  A woman  of  finer 
sensibilities  would  have  instantly  left  the 
room.  Grace's  impenetrably  hard  and  nar- 
row mind  impelled  her  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency in  a very  different  way.  A last  base 
vengeance,  to  which  Lady  Janet  had  volun- 
tarily exposed  herself,  was  still  within  her 
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reach.  “For  the  present,”  she  thought, 
“ there  is  but  one  way  of  being  even  with 
your  ladyship.  1 can  cost  you  as  much  as 
possible.” 

“ Pray  make  some  allowances  for  me,”  she 
said.  “Iam  not  obstinate — I am  only  a lit- 
tle awkward  at  matching  the  audacity  of  a 
lady  of  high  rank.  1 shall  improve  with 
practice.  My  own  language  is,  as  I am  pain- 
fully aware,  only  plain  English.  Permit 
me  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  substitute  yours. 
What  advance  is  your  ladyship  (delicately) 
prepared  to  offer  me  V1 

Lady  Janet  opened  a drawer,  and  took  out 
her  check-book. 

The  moment  of  relief  had  come  at  last ! 
The  only  question  now  left  to  discuss  was 
evidently  the  question  of  amount.  Lady 
Janet  considered  a little.  The  question  of 
amount  was  (to  her  mind)  in  some  sort  a 
question  of  conscience  as  well.  Her  love  for 
Mercy  and  her  loathing  for  Grace,  her  hor- 
ror of  seeing  her  darling  degraded  and  her 
affection  profaned  by  a public  exposure,  had 
hurried  her — there  was  no  disputing  it — 
into  treating  an  injured  woman  harshly. 
Hateful  a*?  Grace  Roseberry  might  be,  her 
father  had  left  her,  in  his  last  moments, 
with  Lady  Janet’s  full  concurrence,  to  Lady 
Janet’s  care.  But  for  Mercy  she  would  have 
been  received  at  Mablethorpe  House  as  Lady 
Janet’s  companion,  with  a salary  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a year.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  long  (with  such  a temper  as  she  had 
revealed)  would  Grace  have  remained  in 
the  service  of  her  protectress  f She  would 
probably  have  been  dismissed  in  a few 
weeks,  with  a year’s  salary  to  compensate 
her,  and  with  a recommendation  to  some 
suitable  employment.  What  would  be  a 
fair  compensation  nowf  Lady  Janet  de- 
cided that  five  years’  salary  immediately 
given,  and  future  assistance  rendered  if  nec- 
essary, would  represent  a fit  remembrance 
of  the  late  Colonel  Roseberry’s  claims,  and 
a liberal  pecuniary  acknowledgment  of  any 
harshness  of  treatment  which  Grace  might 
have  sustained  at  her  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  further  satisfying  of  her 
own  conscience,  she  determined  to  discover 
the  sum  which  Grace  herself  would  consider 
sufficient  by  the  simple  process  of  making 
Grace  herself  propose  the  terms. 

“ It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  you  an 
offer,”  she  said,  “ for  this  reason — your  need 
of  money  will  depend  greatly  on  your  future 
plans.  I am  quite  ignorant  of  your  future 
plans.” 

“Perhaps  your  ladyship  will  kindly  ad- 
vise me  f ” said  Grace,  satirically. 

“ I can  not  altogether  undertake  to  advise 
you,”  Lady  Janet  replied.  “ I can  only  sup- 
pose that  you  will  scarcely  remain  in  En- 
gland, where  yon  have  no  friends.  Wheth- 
er you  go  to  law  with  me  or  not,  you  will 
surely  feel  the  necessity  of  communicating 


personally  with  your  inends  in  Canada. 
Amlrigptf” 

Grace  was  quite  quick  enough  to  under- 
stand this  as  it  was  meant.  Properly  inter- 
preted the  answer  signified — “If  you  take 
your  compensation  in  money,  it  is  under- 
stood, as  part  of  the  bargain,  that  you  don’t 
remain  in  England  to  annoy  me.” 

“ Your  ladyship  is  quite  right,”  she  said. 
“I  shall  certainly  not  remain  in  England. 
I shall  consult  my  friends — and,”  she  added, 
mentally,  “ go  to  law  with  you  afterward,  if 
I possibly  can,  with  your  own  money !” 

“ You  will  return  to  Canada,”  Lady  Janet 
proceeded ; “ and  your  prospects  there  will 
be,  probably,  a little  uncertain  at  first.  Tak- 
ing this  into  consideration,  at  what  amount 
do  you  estimate,  in  your  own  mind,  the  pe- 
cuniary assistance  which  you  will  require  ?” 

“ May  I count  on  your  ladyship’s  kindness 
to  correct  me  if  my  own  ignorant  calcula- 
tions turn  out  to  be  wrong  f ” Grace  asked, 
innocently. 

Here  again  the  words,  properly  interpret- 
ed, had  a special  signification  of  their  own : 
“ It  is  stipulated,  on  my  part,  that  I put  my- 
self up  to  auction,  and  that  my  estimate  shall 
be  regulated  by  your  ladyship’s  highest  bid.” 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  stipulation, 
Lady  Janet  bowed,  and  waited  gravely. 

Gravely,  on  her  side,  Grace  began. 

“ I am  afraid  I should  want  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds,”  she  said. 

Lady  Janet  made  her  first  bid.  “ I think 
so  too.” 

“ More,  perhaps,  than  two  hundred  f” 

Lady  Janet  made  her  second  bid.  “ Prob- 
ably.” 

“More  than  three  hundred?  Four  hun- 
dred ? Five  hundred  ?” 

Lady  Janet  made  her  highest  bid.  “ Five 
hundred  pounds  will  do,”  she  said. 

In  spite  of  herself,  Grace’s  rising  color  be- 
trayed her  ungovernable  excitement.  From 
her  earliest  childhood  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  shillings  and  sixpences  careful- 
ly considered  before  they  were  parted  with. 
She  had  never  known  her  father  to  possess 
so  much  as  five  golden  sovereigns  at  his  own 
disposal  (unencumbered  by  debt)  in  all  her 
experience  of  him.  The  atmosphere  in 
which  she  had  lived  and  breathed  was  the 
all-stifling  one  of  genteel  poverty.  There 
was  something  horrible  in  the  greedy  eager- 
ness of  her  eyes  as  they  watched  Lady  Janet, 
to  see  if  she  was  really  sufficiently  in  earnest 
to  give  away  five  hundred  pounds  sterling 
with  a stroke  of  her  pen. 

Lady  Janet  wrote  the  check  in  a few  sec- 
onds, and  pushed  it  across  the  table. 

Grace’s  hungry  eyes  devoured  the  golden 
line,  “ Pay  to  myself  or  bearer  five  hundred 
pounds,”  and  verified  the  signature  beneath, 
“Janet  Roy.”  Once  sure  of  the  money  when- 
ever she  chose  to  take  it,  the  native  mean- 
ness of  her  nature  instantly  asserted  itself. 
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She  tossed  her  head,  and  let  the  check  lie  on 
the  table,  with  an  overacted  appearance  of 
caring  very  little  whether  she  took  it  or  not. 

“ Your  ladyship  is  not  to  suppose  that  I 
snap  at  your  check,”  she  said. 

Lady  Janet  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
closed  her  eyes.  The  very  sight  of  Grace 
Roseberry  sickened  her.  Her  mind  filled 
suddenly  with  the  image  of  Mercy.  She 
longed  to  feast  her  eyes  again  on  that  grand 
beauty,  to  fill  her  ears  again  with  the  melody 
of  that  gentle  voice. 

“ I require  time  to  consider — in  justice  to 
my  own  self-respect,”  Grace  went  on. 

Lady  Janet  wearily  made  a sign,  granting 
time  to  consider. 

“Your  ladyship’s  boudoir  is,  I presume, 
still  at  my  disposal  f ” 

Lady  Janet  silently  granted  the  boudoir. 

“ And  your  ladyship’s  servants  are  at  my 
orders,  if  I have  occasion  to  employ  them  !” 

Lady  Janet  suddenly  opened  her  eyes. 
“The  whole  household  is  at  your  orders!” 
she  cried,  furiously.  “ Leave  me !” 

Grace  was  far  from  being  offended.  If 
any  thing,  she  was  gratified — there  was  a 
certain  triumph  in  having  stung  Lady  Janet 
into  an  open  outbreak  of  temper.  She  in- 
sisted forthwith  on  another  condition. 

“ In  the  event  of  my  deciding  to  receive 
the  check,”  she  said,  “ I can  not,  consistent- 
ly with  my  own  self-respect,  permit  it  to  be 
delivered  to  me  otherwise  than  inclosed. 
Your  ladyship  will  (if  necessary)  be  so  kind 
as  to  inclose  it.  Good-evening.” 

She  sauntered  to  the  door,  looking  from 
side  to  side,  with  an  air  of  supreme  dispar- 
agement, at  the  priceless  treasures  of  art 
which  adorned  the  walls.  Her  eyes  dropped 
superciliously  on  the  carpet  (the  design  of  a 
famous  French  painter),  as  if  her  feet  conde- 
scended in  walking  over  it.  The  audacity 
with  which  she  had  entered  the  room  had 
been  marked  enough ; it  shrank  to  nothing 
before  the  infinitely  superior  proportions  of 
the  insolence  with  which  she  left  it. 

The  instant  the  door  was  closed  Lady 
Janet  rose  from  her  chair.  Reckless  of  the 
wintry  chill  in  the  outer  air,  she  threw  open 
one  of  the  windows.  “ Pah !”  she  exclaimed, 
with  a shudder  of  disgust,  “ the  very  air  of 
the  room  is  tainted  by  her!” 

She  returned  to  her  chair.  Her  mood 
changed  as  she  sat  down  again — her  heart 
was  with  Mercy  once  more.  “ Oh,  my  love !” 
she  murmured,  “how  low  I have  stooped, 
how  miserably  I have  degraded  myself — and 
all  for  You !”  The  bitterness  of  the  retro- 
spect was  unendurable.  The  inbred  force 
of  the  woman’s  nature  took  refuge  from  it  in 
an  outburst  of  defiance  and  despair.  “ What- 
ever she  has  done,  that  wretch  deserves  it ! 
Not  a living  creature  in  this  house  shall  say 
she  has  deceived  me.  She  has  not  deceived 
me — she  loves  me ! What  do  I care  whether 
she  has  given  me  her  true  name  or  not  T She 


has  given  me  her  true  heart.  What  right 
had  Julian  to  play  upon  her  feelings  and 
pry  into  her  secrets  f My  poor  tempted,  tor- 
tured child!  I won’t  hear  her  confession. 
Not  another  word  shall  she  say  to  any  living 
creature.  I am  mistress — I will  forbid  it  at 
once !”  She  snatched  a sheet  of  note-paper 
from  the  case ; hesitated,  and  threw  it  from 
her  on  the  table.  “ Why  not  send  for  my 
darling  ?”  she  thought.  “ Why  write  !”  She 
hesitated  once  more,  and  resigned  the  idea. 
“No!  I can’t  trust  myself!  I daren’t  see 
her  yet !” 

She  took  up  the  sheet  of  paper  again,  and 
wrote  her  second  message  to  Mercy.  This 
time  the  note  began  fondly  with  a familiar 
form  of  address. 

“My  dear  Child, — I have  had  time  to 
think,  and  compose  myself  a little,  since  I 
last  wrote,  requesting  you  to  defer  the  ex- 
planation which  you  had  promised  me.  I 
already  understand  (and  appreciate)  the  mo- 
tives which  led  you  to  interfere  as  you  did 
down  stairs,  and  I now  ask  you  to  entirely 
abandon  the  explanation.  It  will,  I am 
sure,  be  painful  to  you  (for  reasons  of  your 
own  into  which  I have  no  wish  to  inquire) 
to  produce  the  person  of  whom  you  spoke, 
and  as  you  know  already,  I myself  am  wea- 
ry of  hearing  of  her.  Besides,  there  is  real- 
ly no  need  now  for  you  to  explain  any  thing* 
The  stranger  whose  visits  here  have  caused 
us  so  much  pain  and  anxiety  will  trouble 
us  no  more.  She  leaves  England  of  her  own 
free-will,  after  a conversation  with  me  which 
has  perfectly  succeeded  in  composing  and 
satisfying  her.  Not  a word  more,  my  dear, 
to  me,  or  to  my  nephew,  or  to  any  other  hu- 
man creature,  of  what  has  happened  in  the 
dining-room  to-day.  When  we  next  meet, 
let  it  be  understood  between  us  that  the  past 
is  henceforth  and  forever  buried  in  oblivion . 
This  is  not  only  the  earnest  request — it  is, 
if  necessary,  the  positive  command  of  your 
mother  and  friend,  Janet  Roy. 

“P.S. — I shall  find  opportunities  (before 
you  leave  your  room)  of  speaking  separate- 
ly to  my  nephew  and  to  Horace  Holmcroft. 
You  need  dread  no  embarrassment,  when 
you  next  meet  them.  I will  not  ask  you  to 
answer  my  note  in  writing.  Say  yes,  to  the 
maid  who  will  bring  it  to  you,  and  I shall 
know  we  understand  each  other.” 

After  sealing  the  envelope  whioh  inclosed 
these  lines,  Lady  Janet  addressed  it,  as  usual, 
to  “ Miss  Grace  Roseberry.”  She  was  just 
rising  to  ring  the  bell,  when  the  maid  ap- 
peared with  a message  from  the  boudoir. 
The  woman’s  tones  and  looks  showed  plain- 
ly that  she  had  been  made  the  object  of 
Grace’s  insolent  self-assertion  as  well  as  her 
mistress. 

“ If  you  please,  my  lady,  the  person  down 
stairs  wishes — ” 
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Lady  Janet,  frowning  contemptuously,  in- 
terrupted the  message  at  the  outset.  “I 
know  what  the  person  down  stairs  wishes. 
She  has  sent  you  for  a letter  from  met” 

“ Yes,  my  lady.” 

“ Any  thing  more  f ” 

“She  has  sent  one  of  the  men-servants, 
my  lady,  for  a cab.  If  your  ladyship  had 
only  heard  how  she  spoke  to  him !” 

Lady  Janet  intimated  by  a sign  that  she 
would  rather  not  hear.  She  at  once  in- 
closed the  check  in  an  undirected  envelope. 

“ Take  that  to  her,”  she  said,  “ and  then 
come  back  to  me.” 

Dismissing  Grace  Roseberry  from  all  fur- 
ther consideration,  Lady  Janet  sat,  with  her 
letter  to  Mercy  in  her  hand,  reflecting  on  her 
position,  and  on  the  efforts  which  it  might 
still  demand  from  her.  Pursuing  this  train 
of  thought,  it  now  occurred  to  her  that  ac- 
cident might  bring  Horace  and  Mercy  to- 
gether at  any  moment,  and  that,  in  Horace’s 
present  frame  of  mind,  he  would  certainly 
insist  on  the  very  explanation  which  it  was 
the  foremost  interest  of  her  life  to  suppress. 
The  dread  of  this  disaster  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  when  the  maid  returned. 

“ Where  is  Mr.  Holincroft  T”  she  asked,  the 
moment  the  woman  entered  the  room. 

“ I saw  him  open  the  library  door,  my  lady, 
just  now,  on  my  way  up  stairs.” 

“ Was  he  alone  f” 

“ Yes,  my  lady.” 

“ Go  to  him,  and  say  I want  to  see  him 
here  immediately.” 

The  maid  withdrew  on  her  second  errand. 
Lady  Janet  rose  restlessly,  and  closed  the 
open  window.  Her  impatient  desire  to 
make  sure  of  Horace  so  completely  mastered 
her  that  she  left  her  room,  and  met  the 
woman  in  the  corridor  on  her  return.  Re- 
ceiving Horace’s  message  of  excuse,  she  in- 
stantly sent  back  the  peremptory  rejoinder, 
“ Say  that  he  will  oblige  me  to  go  to  him,  if 
he  persists  in  refusing  to  come  to  me.  And, 
stay !”  she  added,  remembering  the  undeliv- 
ered letter.  “ Send  Miss  Roseberry’s  maid 
here ; I want  her.” 

Left  alone  again,  Lady  Janet  paced  onoe 
or  twice  up  and  down  the  corridor — then 
grew  suddenly  weary  of  the  sight  of  it,  and 
went  back  to  her  room.  The  two  maids  re- 
turned together.  One  of  them,  having  an- 
nounced Horace’s  submission,  was  dismissed. 
The  other  was  sent  to  Mercy’s  room,  with 
Lady  Janet’s  letter.  In  a minute  or  two 
the  messenger  appeared  again,  with  the 
news  that  she  had  found  the  room  empty. 

“ Have  you  any  idea  where  Miss  Roseber- 
ry is!” 

“ No,  my  lady.” 

Lady  Janet  reflected  for  a moment.  If 
Horace  presented  himself  without  any  need- 
less delay,  the  plain  inference  would  be  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  separating  him  from 
Mercy.  If  his  appearance  was  suspiciously 


deferred,  she  decided  on  personally  search- 
ing for  Mercy  in  the  reception-rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  house. 

“ What  have  you  done  with  the  letter  T” 
she  asked. 

“ I left  it  on  Miss  Roseberry’s  table,  my 
lady.” 

“ Very  well.  Keep  within  hearing  of  the 
bell,  in  case  I want  you  again.” 

Another  minute  brought  Lady  Janet’s 
suspense  to  an  end.  She  heard  the  wel- 
come sound  of  a knock  at  her  door  from  a 
man’s  hand.  Horace  hurriedly  entered  the 
room. 

“ What  is  it  you  want  with  me,  Lady  Jan- 
et T”  he  inquired,  not  very  graciously. 

“ Sit  down,  Horace,  and  you  shall  hear.” 

Horace  did  not  accept  the  invitation. 
“ Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “ if  I mention  that  I 
am  rather  in  a hurry.” 

“ Why  are  you  in  a hurry  f” 

“ I have  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  Grace 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

.“  And  I have  reasons,”  Lady  Janet  rejoin- 
ed, “for  wishing  to  speak  to  you  about 
Grace  before  you  see  her;  serious  reasons. 
Sit  down.” 

Horace  started.  “Serious  reasons f”  he 
repeated.  “ You  surprise  me.” 

“ I shall  surprise  you  still  more  before  I 
have  done.” 

Their  eyes  met  as  Lady  Janet  answered  in 
those  terms.  Horace  observed  signs  of  agi- 
tation in  her,  which  he  now  noticed  for  the 
first  time.  His  face  darkened  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sullen  distrust — and  he  took  the 
chair  in  silence. 


VOICE  AND  FACE. 

“ OU  have  succeeded.  I have  failed. 

X What  is  your  secret  f” 

“Reality.  The  heart  must  have  known 
the  joy  and  the  sorrow  it  would  reveal.” 

“ And  I,  you  would  say,  dwelling  in  the 
clear  cold  heights  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
culture,  cau  know  nothing  of  the  great  mul- 
titude who  have  not  yet  begun  to  climb,  only 
to  look  upward — the  great  unwashed,  who, 
you  affirm,  suffer  and  rejoice  equally  with 
the  clean  and  godly.” 

“ Yes.  I am  only  a woman,  a woman  of 
the  people,  but  the  darkness  and  silence 
make  me  audacious.  Learn  the  joy  of  great 
suffering,  of  struggling  against  great  odds, 
of  finding  out  how  much  you  can  endure; 
then  out  of  your  own  soul  write  the  mes- 
sage that  shall  touch  the  secret  heart  of  hu- 
manity.” 

“You  are  eloquent  to-night,  and  incom- 
prehensible as  ever.  Why  will  you  not  trust 
me  with  your  past  as  well  as  with  your  pres- 
ent V9 

“Because  my  present  means  bread-and- 
butter  for  myself  and  my  children,  and  I am 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kiud  and  friendly 
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criticisms ; my  past  means — nothing — to  yon 
— or  any  other.” 

This  fragment  of  a conversation  drifted 
in  to  me  through  the  darkness  that  settled 
down  on  the  broad  balconies  of  the  Narra- 
ganset,  hiding  the  scattered  groups  only 
dimly  visible  through  the  thick -gathering 
mist. 

Who  were  the  speakers  f New-comers,  of 
coarse ; half  a hundred  by  the  last  boat. 

Then  I began  to  create  out  of  my  brain 
and  the  voice  the  woman  it  belonged  to. 
The  man’s  voice  had  nothing  salient  about 
it,  simply  smooth  and  conventional,  suggest- 
ive of  good-breeding  and  refinement,  nothing 
more ; the  woman’s  was  individual  in  modu- 
lation as  well  as  intonation ; there  was  al- 
ways a possible  parenthesis,  if  not  a second 
chapter.  She  must  be  brave,  tender,  and 
true.  I could  stake  my  life  on  that  just 
from  the  quality  of  tone — so  sweet,  so  pure,  I 
so  firm.  I determined  to  watch  every  group 
as  they  came  through  the  drawing-room 
when  the  supper-bell  rang. 

J mused,  speculated , slept.  When  I awoke 
tho  parlor  and  the  balconies  were  deserted ; 
the  mist  had  changed  to  a pelting  rain,  and 
the  distant  hum  of  voices  and  clattering  of 
dishes  spoke  of  supper.  I was  vexed  enough, 
but  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  I 
should  certainly  know  the  manner  of  woman 
such  a voice  belonged  to. 

An  extra  table  for  the  new  arrivals:  a 
stout  lady  with  three  blonde  daughters,  all 
negations  except  as  to  size;  an  ancient 
damsel,  suggesting  Betsy  Trotwood ; Ray- 
nor, a well-known  litterateur,  with  his  pret- 
ty wife ; a little  fair-haired  girl  (with  her  a 
lady  with  soft  white  curls — her  grandmother 
probably ; I could  not  see  her  face) ; a party 
of  Southerners,  fussy  and  pretentious,  not 
the  genuine  article ; and  a score  more,  not 
one  of  whom  could  by  any  possibility,  I felt, 
be  my  unknown. 

The  more  I thought  of  it  the  more  it  an- 
noyed me,  for  it  was  always  a favorite  study 
of  mine  to  interpret  character  by  the  voice. 
I am  rarely  deceived.  Handwriting  is  not 
a sure  test ; it  is  always  more  or  less  artifi- 
cial and  imitative.  But  the  voice  is  more 
of  a traitor  than  the  face  even.  Vulgarity 
or  refinement,  frivolity  or  earnestness,  cold- 
ness or  tenderness,  blunt  perception  or  over- 
sensitiveness— every  one  of  these  betrays  it- 
self in  intonation  even  in  a single  phrase. 
I grumbled  myself  to  bed,  with  a fresh  twinge 
of  my  old  enemy  the  gout,  vowing  next  year 
to  go  to  the  mountains  and  get  rid  of  the 
everlasting  fog  and  rain  of  the  Narraganset. 
Three  days  the  storm  lasted ; three  days  I 
was  prisoner  in  my  room. 

An  entire  new  set  of  faces  at  the  break- 
fast-table when  I made  my  appearance : no 
chance  now  of  solving  the  mystery.  Even 
Raynor  had  gone,  and  I might  have  asked 
him ; I was  almost  sure  he  was  the  other 


speaker.  Either  the  gout  or  the  disappoint- 
ment spoiled  my  temper ; every  thing  was 
detestable  about  the  place.  John  Reed 
promised  to  come  down  for  Sunday.  I drove 
to  the  d6p6t  for  him  at  sunset,  resolved  to 
return  to  the  city  with  him  on  Monday. 

No  John.  Of  course  not.  A crowd  twice 
as  large  as  the  omnibuses  could  accommo- 
date. I was  hurrying  away,  in  my  selfish- 
ness, lest  I should  be  asked  to  take  some  one 
in  with  me,  I so  detest  strangers ; but  as  I 
turned  Bess’s  head  I caught  sight  of  the  lit- 
tle girl  I had  seen  the  previous  week  with 
her  grandmother;  a little  lame  boy  with 
crutches  stood  by  her.  Children  always  at- 
tract me,  and  it  was,  I hope,  something  bet- 
ter than  a whim  that  made  me  ask  if  any 
one  were  coming  for  them.  A gentle  voice 
replied,  “ Mamma  has  gone  for  a carriage. 
We  are  going  to  tt\e  Narraganset,  but 
Christie  can  not  walk.” 

Children  are  always  friends  with  me,  and 
we  were  on  the  best  possible  terms  when 
a closely  veiled  figure,  with  a light,  elastic 
step,  full  of  grace  and  vigor,  approached. 

“ Oh,  mamma,  could  not  you  get  a car- 
riage f What  shall  we  do  f”  cried  the  little 
ones. 

Without  giving  her  time  to  reply,  I hast- 
ened to  place  mine  at  her  disposal,  assur- 
ing her  that  it  was  no  inconvenience,  as  I 
also  was  going  to  the  Narraganset,  and  her 
little  boy  might  take  cold  waiting.  I have 
always  been  glad  that  I did  the  right  thing 
before  she  spoke;  had  I waited  till  after- 
ward, I should  never  have  felt  sure  of  my 
motives. 

“ Thank  you.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
take. I accept  your  kind  offer  gladly  for 
my  little  boy’s  sake.” 

The  voice! 

Was  there  ever  a clearer  case  of  virtue  its 
own  reward!  The  best  things  in  life  al- 
ways do  happen , and  never  come  by  seeking. 
Having  found  her,  I was  content  to  ride  in 
silence.  The  little  boy  engrossed  her  atten- 
tion, so  she  did  not  speak  again  till  we  reach- 
ed the  house;  then  a quiet  “Thank  you,” 
and  a disappearance  too  quick  for  me  to 
catch  even  a glimpse  of  her  face. 

Supper-time — the  children  and  theirmoth- 
er  in  the  vacant  seats  at  my  table.  Soft 
white  curls,  but  not  a grandmother.  The 
face  was  that  of  a woman  scarce  twenty- 
five.  Was  it  a blank  or  a mystery  1 I 
scanned  it  closely.  Clear  well-defined  feat- 
ures, broad  low  forehead,  dark  eyebrows, 
long  lashes  throwing  so  deep  a shadow  that 
the  color  of  the  eyes  was  not  to  be  hastily 
determined.  In  repose  the  face  made  me 
think  of  the  Sphinx,  with  its  grand  self-con- 
tained aspect ; there  seemed  ever  a veil  be- 
tween you  and  it. 

Was  it  a face  that  knew  no  passion,  had 
never  been  moved  from  its  quiet  calm  f or 
had  fierce  storms  swept  over  it  and  left  the 
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stillness  of  desolation  T A slight  compres- 
sion about  the  lips  suggested  an  acquired 
firmness  in  its  lines.  The  mouth  should 
have  been  mobile  and  flexible ; instead,  it 
was  hard  and  stern,  except  when  addressing 
her  children.  Then  the  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness that  slumbered  in  the  voice  played 
about  the  sensitive  mouth ; and  I,  a dreary 
old  bachelor,  thought  what  a treasure  that 
woman’s  love  might  be,  and  wondered  what 
manner  of  man  she  had  for  a husband. 

Days  and  weeks  wore  away.  Mrs.  King 
and  her  children  remained  through  all  the 
changes  of  the  season.  The  little  boy  was 
benefited  by  the  air  and  sea-bathing.  No 
one  could  say  they  knew  her  very  well ; in 
fact,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about  her.  She 
received  parcels  by  express,  and  always  mail- 
ed her  own  letters.  Some  called  her  proud 
and  reserved,  others  found  her  affable  and 
entertaining ; the  men  raved  about  her  pe- 
culiar beauty;  their  wives  thought  it  af- 
fected to  read  editorials,  and  not  at  all  wom- 
anly to  have  decided  opinions  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  All  the  children  in  the 
house  adored  her.  One  after  another  each 
had  shared  the  charmed  privacy  of  her  room 
as  invited  guest  of  the  little  lame  boy.  Such 
stories  as  mamma  told ; such  lovely,  quaint 
belongings  that  made  a living  home  of  the 
four  bare  walls  of  their  room;  such  delicious 
fruits  and  flowers  lavished  on  her  darling 
that  he  might  make  others  happy  in  the 
giving! 

Yet  no  one  knew  whence  she  came,  her 
antecedents,  or  intentions.  We  were  better 
friends  than  the  rest  through  little  Christie, 
who  was  my  daily  companion  in  my  rides. 
He  was  a strange,  Paul  Dombeyish  child, 
sitting  with  his  little  hands  folded  in  his 
lap,  looking  away  into  the  distance  to  land- 
scapes farther  off  than  the  rocks  and  islands 
that  bounded  our  seaward  view. 

We  were  neither  of  us  much  given  to  talk, 
and  that  little  was  usually  assertive  rather 
than  interrogative.  One  day,  however;  my 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  my  judgment  and 
good-breeding,  and  I said,  “ Christie,  is  your 
father  coming  soon  f” 

The  child  replied,  “I  never  had  any  ex- 
cept my  Father  in  heaven  I say  nfjr  prayers 
to.” 

For  a week  afterward  I lost  my  little  com- 
panion. It  was  intangible,  but  the  wall  of 
separation  between  the  mother  and  myself 
grew  thicker  and  colder.  My  heart  fairly 
ached  with  mortification  and  chagrin,  for  I 
am  a harmless  old  bachelor.  After  a while 
she  seemed  to  feel  so  too,  and  the  ice  melted 
enough  for  her  to  see  that  I meant  no  harm, 
and  for  me  to  feel  she  trusted  me  again. 

Yef  there  was  ever  a reserve  the  most  au- 
dacious could  not  trespass  upon.  What  she 
gave  out  was  from  the  intellect  only.  I think 
I never  met  a woman  so  versatile  in  conver- 
sation, so  thoroughly  well  read  on  all  sub- 


jects— every  thing  discussed  in  a general 
way,  without  any  tinge  of  personality  or  any 
thing  to  suggest  where,  when,  or  with  whom 
she  had  acquired  her  varied  information — so 
quiet,  so  unostentatious:  ever  the  sought, 
never  the  seeker. 

I think  we  had  been  together  about  six 
weeks ; I hod  not  advanced  a step  further, 
and  was  beginning  to  doubt  myself  and  my 
theory.  There  was  only  the  voice  and  the 
rare  tremulousness  of  the  lips,  that  ought  to 
have  been  full  and  red  instead  of  tightly 
closed.  It  was  a little  thing  to  build  upon, 
and  I was  half  inclined  to  call  myself  an  old 
fool  for  dreaming  idle  fancies  about  a woman 
who  was  hard,  cold,  brilliant  as  an  icicle — 

II  Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Dead  perfection— no  more.” 

The  night  of  our  grand  hop  Mrs.  King  made 
her  appearance  for  a few  moments  only,  a 
quaint  picture,  in  her  velvet  vest  and  snowy 
laces;  the  soft  white  curls — strange  frame- 
work for  that  young  face — made  her  seem 
like  some  powdered  beauty  of  King  Louis’s 
time.  Her  little  girl  danced  like  a fairy,  and 
I was  so  happy,  so  petted,  that  her  mother  left 
her  to  enjoy  herself  while  she  sought  her  lit- 
tle boy’s  room  to  see  if  ho  slept. 

I grew  weary  watching  the  dancers,  and 
stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony,  pacing  back 
and  forth  forthor  and  farther  till  I rounded 
the  corner.  Far  away  I thought  I discern- 
ed a woman’s  figure  bowed  helplessly,  the 
faoe  buried  in  the  hands,  just  visible  in  the 
shadow. 

I am  always  a privileged  character,  an 
old  man  and  a doctor  too.  I thought  it 
might  be  pretty  Mrs.  Harwood,  whose  baby 
was  so  ill,  and  drew  near  to  comfort  her,  lay- 
ing my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  She  started, 
raised  her  face.  It  was  Mrs.  King.  Oh,  such 
a face ! No  need  now  to  ask  if  misery  and 
pain  had  been  at  work ; no  need  to  ask  if 
that  cold  exterior  hid  a warm,  throbbing 
heart.  Trouble,  sorrow,  anguish  beyond 
words  to  paint,  were  written  on  that  face ; 
on  the  quivering  lips  an  eternity  of  bitter 
memories,  of  more  bitter  forebodings,  was 
imprinted. 

“Ah,  my  poor,  poor  child,”  I said,  “for- 
give me!  I do  not  ask  your  secret ; let  me 
help  you  to  bear  it.”  I folded  her  in  my 
arms,  and  she  laid  her  weary  head,  with  its 
snowy  crown  damp  with  the  mist  and  her 
tears,  upon  my  heart  as  on  a father’s.  As 
well  she  might,  for  the  years  between  us. 

I knew  then  that  the  voice  was  true, 
though  the  daily  mask  she  wore  was  false. 
I knew  I could  trust  her  through  that,  though 
I might  never  know  the  whole.  I do  not 
know  how  long  I stood  there,  mutely  caress- 
ing the  dear  head,  till  the  fierce  passion  of 
weeping  had  given  place  to  a quiet  stillness 
that  showed  her  self-control  had  returned. 

“I  will  go  to  my  room.  Send  Marian  to 
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me.”  She  wrong  my  hand,  then  passed 
quietly  and  swiftly  to  her  chamber. 

In  the  morning  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
evening’s  agitation  save  a deeper  shadow 
over  the  eyes.  If  I had  thought  to  give 
her  a word  of  help  or  sympathy,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  calm,  still,  passionless  face  the 
words  died  upon  my  lips.  I could  almost 
fancy  my  remembrance  a dream,  a creation 
of  my  own  brain. 

That  evening,  as  I was  taking  my  usual 
sunset  stroll  over  Long  Beach,  on  the  high- 
est summit  of  Pinnacle  Rock  stood  a figure 
almost  gigantic  in  the  fading  light.  Some- 
thing indescribable,  as  all  personality  is, 
sent  my  thoughts  away  to  the  Alps  and  a 
pleasant  traveling  companion,  an  English- 
man whom  I met  on  the  Mer-de-Glace,  after- 
ward at  Vienna,  where  the  Lichtenstein  her- 
self lost  her  heart  to  the  handsome  stranger, 
who  scattered  money  like  water.  I had  not 
in  memory  got  out  of  the  gay  masquerade 
where  we  parted,  when  a warm  grasp  of  the 
hand  and  a hearty  “ Wie  geht’s  f”  brought 
me  face  to  face  with  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts. 

“ Did  you  drop  from  the  clouds  T”  I cried. 

“No;  I’m  a restless  wanderer,  here  to- 
day, there  to-morrow:  walked  from  the 
station,  and  took  the  rocks  instead  of  the 
road.” 

We  linked  arms  and  strolled  toward  the 
house,  passing  the  merry  groups  at  croquet, 
too  intent  on  their  game  and  too  excited 
even  to  notice  the  advent  of  a stranger.  On 
the  piazza  sat  Mrs.  King,  the  thick  vines 
concealing  our  approach  till  we  were  close 
upon  her.  I thought  it  strange  I had  never 
before  noticed  the  effect  of  the  sunlight 
through  the  green  leaves.  She  looked  ab- 
solutely pallid,  like  Boucicatilt’s  Phantom. 

“ Allow  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  King,  to  intro- 
duce my  friend  and  traveling  companion, 
Mr.” — the  name  had  slipped  from  my  treach- 
erous memory,  but  the  gentleman  supplied 
the  omission — “Mr.  Wentworth but  it  did 
not  sound  familiar  to  me  after  all,  though  I 
repeated  it  to  myself  twenty  times. 

Very  stately  always  in  her  manner  toward 
strangers,  I thought  I detected  a tinge  of 
satire  in  Mrs.  King’s  silent  acknowledgment 
of  the  introduction.  They  were  a handsome 
couple  as  they  stood  for  that  instant  togeth- 
er ; but  there  was  one  odd  thing — no  other 
man  in  the  world  could  have  extended  his 
hand  in  greeting  and  withdrawn  it  without 
seeming  awkward ; no  other  woman  could 
have  so  quietly  ignored  an  outstretched  hand 
without  seeming  rude. 

Bowing  coldly,  but  with  perfect  breeding, 
Mrs.  King  passed  into  the  house,  a little  to 
my  disappointment,  if  not  to  Wentworth’s. 

“ Handsome,  isn’t  she  f”  I said,  very  stu- 
pidly. “There’s  something  so  remarkable 
in  that  white  hair,  with  the  black  eyes  and 
eyebrows.” 


“ Her  eyeB  are  gray,”  he  answered. 

It  struck  me  then  as  strange  that  he  should 
in  that  instant  have  discovered  what  I had 
failed  to  in  six  weeks ; but  I replied,  testily 
enough,  “ You  are  such  a keen  observer,  per- 
haps you  can  solve  our  enigma  in  six  min- 
utes, though  we  have  been  six  weeks  ascer- 
taining we  knew  nothing.” 

“Ah  T is  there  any  thing  remarkable  about 
the  lady  beyond  her  white  hair  and  young 
face  f For  my  part,  I prefer  a little  golden- 
haired fairy  like  this !”  and  he  snatched  up 
little  Marian  King  as  she  came  running  in 
from  the  lawn. 

The  child  was  very  beautiful,  but  quite 
unlike  her  mother.  Absurd  as  the  thought 
was,  I could  not  help  comparing  her  Saxon 
beauty  with  that  of  the  typical  Englishman, 
who  held  her  aloft  for  a moment,  then,  smoth- 
ering her  with  kisses,  placed  her  on  her  feet. 

“ What  is  your  name  f” 

“ Marian  King.” 

I do  not  know  what  possessed  me,  but  I 
laughed  and  said,  “It  ought  to  be  Marian 
Wentworth ; she  looks  more  like  you  than 
her  mother.” 

The  little  one  ran  away,  shaking  her  glit- 
tering curls.  Wentworth  laughed  a little 
low  laugh — a shade  of  bitterness  in  it,  I 
thought — as  he  said,  “I  am  alone  in  the 
world ; no  living  being  claims  kinship  with 
me.” 

His  words  echoed  sadly  enough  in  my  own 
heart,  and  I thought  of  her  who  was  to  me 
now  in  these  few  weeks  the  one  woman  in 
the  world,  before  whom  I would  have  laid 
my  love,  my  heart,  my  life — perhaps  not  so 
worthless,  either,  as  my  plain  exterior  and 
gray  hair  might  imply ; for,  by  God’s  grace, 
heart,  life,  and  soul  have  ever  been  as  pure 
and  clean  as  befits  one  who  believes  the 
body  to  be  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 

Mrs.  King  seldom  left  her  room  after  this. 
“ Christie  was  not  so  well,”  Marian  said.  I 
visited  the  child  several  times.  It  was  evi- 
dent he  was  failing  rapidly.  I felt  sure  he 
would  not  see  the  merry  Christmas-tide  of 
which  he  loved  to  sing.  There  was  an  inde- 
finable change,  too,  in  Mrs.  King.  Often  as 
I looked  at  her  I thought  of  snow-crowned 
volcanoes^  and  dreaded  the  devastation  that 
might  be  boded.  An  indefinable  terror  seem- 
ed closing  in  upon  us.  Without  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  truth,  I resolved  to  wait, 
to  bide  my  time,  and  either  shake  off  the 
morbid  fancy  of  an  idle  brain,  or  stand  ready 
to  help  and  comfort  the  woman  I loved  in 
the  trial  before  her. 

My  room  was  on  the  lower  floor,  the  only 
sleeping  apartment  there,  the  offices,  dining, 
and  billiard  rooms  occupying  the  remainder. 
I had  just  waked  from  my  affcemooiTnap, 
and  lay  there  revolving  all  manner  of  possi- 
bilities and  impossibilities ; wondering  if  the 
boating  party  had  returned ; where  Mrs.  King 
might  be ; whether  she  would  accept  an  old 
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man’s  heart  and  home ; thankful  that  my  sim- 
ple habits  had  allowed  the  fortune  of  earlier 
days  to  accumulate  to  absolute  wealth,  val- 
ued now  only  that  I might  give  it  to  her.  A 
vision  of  a home  with  a young  gray-haired 
queen  flitted  before  me.  I could  almost  hear 
little  Marian’s  laugh,  and  Christie’s  quieter 
glee.  A voice,  a dear  voice,  her  voice,  not 
far  away,  but  close  at  hand,  fell  on  my 
dreaming  ear.  I could  almost  distinguish 
the  words.  What  is  she  saying  f It  is  no 
dream ; it  is  Mrs.  King  speaking : “ I promise. 
Not  here,  not  now ; not  within  the  walls  that 
shelter  my  innocent,  helpless  children.” 

The  answer  I could  not  distinguish,  nor 
recognize  the  voice,  save  thet  it  was  a main’s. 
Her  reply  came  clear  and  distinct ; the  low- 
est tones  of  her  voice,  with  all  its  sweetness 
and  purity,  had  always  an  incisive  quality, 
oven  in  the  faintest  whispers : 

“ I will  meet  you  at  midnight.” 

I was  numb  with  surprise  and  pain.  She, 
my  paragon,  my  queen  among  women,  purer, 
colder  than  the  eternal  snows,  making  a vul- 
gar assignation  with  a lover,  or  one  at  least 
who  had  a hold  over  her,  a power  that  com- 
pelled compliance ! There  was  that  in  her 
voice  that  was  not  love,  not  even  the  passion 
so  often  misnamed. 

I wanted  to  see  how  she  would  look.  I 
hurried  through  my  toilet,  and  on  reaching 
the  veranda  found  her  seated  with  her  writ- 
ing just  outside  my  closed  blinds.  She  was 
quite  alone ; the  children  were  in  the  low 
swing ; Wentworth  and  Garfield  were  on  the 
croquet  ground  knocking  the  balls  about. 

Was  it  a dream  f Was  the  night  on  the 
balcony  a dream  ? I could  not  tell.  The 
reins  were  firmly  hold:  the  lips  perhaps  a 
trifle  more  closely  pressed,  the  face  as  color- 
less, as  intensely  calm,  as  ever. 

I could  not  bear  the  thousand  torturing 
thoughts,  any  one  of  which  seemed  an  insult 
to  the  pure  soul  I knew  looked  forth  from 
those  deep  gray  eyes — eyes  that  I almost 
fancied  looked  yearningly  up  to  mine  for  an 
instant  with  that  mute  eloquence  that  tells 
the  hunger  of  a soul  perishing  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  I could  not  bear  it.  I would  not 
watch  her.  I would  not  even  go  to  my  room 
lest  again  I should  become  an  ^unwilling 
eavesdropper.  How  the  evening  wore  away 
I can  not  tell.  By  half  past  eleven  the  house 
was  still — I and  two  others  waking  and 
watching.  Who  was  the  third?  The  thought 
was  maddening ; the  air  in  my  room  seemed 
stifling.  Throwing  my  traveling  rug  over 
my  arm,  I started  determinately  for  the 
Long  Beach. 

It  would  be  low  tide  at  twelve ; the  far- 
ther seaward  point  of  Pinnacle  Rock  would 
be  bare ; the  night  fine  for  the  phosphores- 
cent effect  on  the  water ; the  sea-anemones 
would  be  in  view.  I had  never  told  any  one 
of  the  fairy  sights  hidden  from  mortal  eyes 
save  on  such  a night  and  with  such  a tide. 


JMy  favorite  nook  was  a deep  water-worn 
hollow,  where  one  would  be  quite  invisible 
except  from  the  sea. 

I would  not  let  my  thoughts  stray  back 
to  the  place  I had  left.  I would  commune 
with  the  Eternal,  the  Infinite,  the  Unchan- 
ging. Tho  waves,  as  they  rose  and  fell,  krere 
like  emotions,  aspirations  of  the  soul,  reach- 
ing forward  illimitably,  it  would  seem ; then 
comes  the  fiat,  “ Thus  far,  and  no  farther” — 
backward,  downward,  reluctant,  yet  inev- 
itable in  its  desertion,  leaving  the  ragged 
rocks,  the  desolate,  barren  sands. 

Was  it  the  murmur  of  waves  or  of  human 
voices  that  came  to  me  on  the  night  wind, 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  f Her  voice  again ! 

“I  will  not  hear  you.  Forgive  you? 
Never,  this  side  the  grave.  Why  you  pur- 
sue me,  why  you  torture  me  so  relentlessly, 
I know  not.  You  have  wronged  me  and 
mine  as  only  a man  can  wrong  a woman  and 
her  helpless  children.  I am  alone  in  the 
world ; but  God  has  opened  a way,  and  I 
will  walk  in  it.  You  can  not  injure  my  so- 
cial position.  I have  none.  My  children 
shall  never  know  my  wrong,  unless  you 
force  me  to  disclose  it.  When  you  look  on 
that  helpless  one,  recall  your  mad,  jealous 
fury.  Remember  the  pitiless  storm  in  which 
you  drove  me  forth,  with  Marian  in  my  arms 
and  the  unborn  resting  beneath  my  heart, 
taunting  me  with  a revelation  of  the  black- 
est deed  of  your  black  life — a mock-marriage 
with  the  trusting  girl  wTho  broke  her  old 
father’s  heart  by  her  desertion  of  his  dreary, 
lonely  home  for  the  false  warmth  of  your 
love!  He  has  forgiven  me  in  the  heaven 
from  which  he  looks  down  on  my  years  of 
struggle  and  bitter  anguish.  Forgive  you? 
When  you  restore  my  lost  youth,  when  you 
give  back  my  faith  and  hope,  when  you  re- 
deem your  lost  life,  then  ask  for  forgive- 
ness !” 

“Marian,  you  wrong  me.  Unceasingly 
for  five  long  years  have  I sought  you,  to  re- 
tract the  falsehood  born  of  jealous,  drunk- 
en rage.  Marian,  you  loved  me  then.  Come 
back  and  take  again  the  name  no  other  wom- 
an will  ever  have  a right  to  wear.” 

“ Do  you  think  I have  fallen  so  low  ? Did 
I love  you,  Christopher  Wentworth  ? It  is 
so  long  ago,  I have  to  take  your  word  for  it. 
Love  you  now  ? I would  tear  my  heart  out 
if  I thought  it  held  one  tender  thought  to- 
ward you ! I will  not  listen  to  you.  I am 
not  in  this  place  at  this  hour  to  hear  yon  re- 
call the  past,  but  to  speak  myself  of  the  fu- 
ture— to  demand  as  the  only  possible  repa- 
ration for  that  past  that  you  leave  me  and 
my  children  unmolested.  Thank  Heaven, 
my  boy  never  drew  one  breath  of  his  father’s 
native  air!  The  land  of  refuge  where  I 
gave  him  birth  has  given  me  work  for  will- 
ing hands  and  brain;  it  is  our  home.  Of 
you  we  ask  nothing  but  silence  and  forget- 
fulness.” 
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“ Marian,  Marian  t will  yon  not  bear  me  ? 
I have  wandered  over  the  earth  with  the 
brand  of  Cain  npon  my  heart,  if  not  upon 
my  brow.  I have  never  ceased  hoping,  be- 
lieving, in  our  meeting,  in  your  forgiveness. 
My  temper  is  my  inheritance : God  knows  if 
it  not  almost  insanity ! I loved  you  hon- 
orably, truly.  I married  you  honestly,  truly. 
You  and  no  other  are  my  lawful  wedded  wife. 
In  my  drunken,  jealous  frenzy  I lied  to  you. 
I was  a brute,  a madman.  When  I came  to 
myself  you  had  disappeared.  From  that  hour 
till  I saw  you  on  the  balcony  I have  never 
ceased  my  search,  nor  found  one  trace  of 
you.  I can  not  hope  for  forgiveness  to-day 
nor  to-morrow ; let  me  win  again  the  love 
that  you  gave  me  in  the  first  flush  of  youth 
and  beauty.  I will  not  ask  you  to  bear  my 
name  until  it  seems  to  you  worth  the  bear- 
ing— till  you  can  lay  your  hand  in  mine 
and  willingly,  gladly  say,  * My  husband!’ 
The  glass  that  made  me  a fiend  and  cursed 
your  life  held  the  last  drop  that  will  ever 
pass  my  lips.  I have  made  a vow  before 
high  Heaven.  Never  will  I enter  the  state- 
ly halls  that  now  are  mine  till  you  walk 
proudly  by  my  side.  Do  not  answer  me 
pow.  In  the  stillness  and  silence  of  your 
•room,  with  the  little  ones — our  little  ones — 
nestling  in  your  arms,  think  of  the  happy 
home,  the  long  years  of  peace  and  love,  that 
yet  may  be  in  store  for  us !” 

A vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  the  low 
muttering  of  thunder,  unobserved  till  now, 
warned  them  of  the  approaching  storm. 
The  drops  were  falling  thick  and  fast  as 
they  hastened  for  shelter.  I was  glad  to  be 
released  and  follow  at  a safe  distance  the 
retreating  figures. 

My  romance  was  shattered.  Was  there  a 
melodrama,  or  was  there  a tragedy,  in  store  ? 

How  the  storm  raged ! How  pitilessly  it 
beat  on  the  shell  of  a summer-house,  shak- 
ing it  to  its  very  foundations ! The  heavens 
one  constant  sheet  of  flame — the  thunder 
one  continuous  roar.  No  wonder  the  an- 
cients termed  such  war  of  the  elements  the 
battles  of  the  gods!  Hour  after  hour  it 
lasted,  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
The  entries  were  filled  with  half- dressed 
women  and  children,  awe-struck  into  silence. 
One  crash,  a flash  that  blinded  every  one, 
and  a piercing  shriek  that  rose  high  above 
the  storm.  “ The  house  is  struck !”  “ It  is 

on  fire !”  “ In  the  left  wing !”  “ Who  rooms 
there?”  “ No  one.”  “ Yes,  Mrs.  King.” 

I do  not  know  how  I reached  the  room, 
nor  what  blind  instinct  taught  me  the  short- 
est way.  A few  precious  moments  were  lost 
before  I could  break  open  the  door.  Mrs. 
King  lay  senseless  on  the  floor,  still  in  her 
wet  clothes.  Marian  was  calling  vainly  on 
“ mamma!”  I raised  the  death-like  form 
and  bore  her  in  my  arms  through  the  blind- 
ing smoke,  down  the  shattered  staircase,  lit- 
tle Marian  clinging  to  her  stilL  I carried 


her  to  my  own  room,  and  applied  hastily  such 
restoratives  as  were  at  hand.  In  a few  mo- 
ments her  eyes  slowly  opened,  her  lips  trem- 
bled. “ Is  Christie  safe  ?”  God  forgive  me, 
I had  forgotten  the  crippled,  helpless  child ! 

I rushed  once  more  to  the  scene  of  disas- 
ter. A crowd  had  gathered,  watching  ea- 
gerly, earnestly,  for  something,  some  one.  A 
glimpse  at  the  window  of  a stalwart  figure 
with  a child  in  his  arms!  No  ladder!  no 
trellis ! he  must  try  the  stairway,  and  that 
is  smoking  and  crackling ! Will  the  engines 
never  come  f The  stairway  falls,  and  both 
are  buried  in  the  ruins. 

Floods  of  water  now,  but  they  avail  noth- 
ing save  to  prese^re  unmarred  the  fair  Sax- 
on face  and  the  child  so  like  his  mother. 

“ Is  it  well  with  my  child  ?” 

“ It  is  well  with  thy  child.” 

“ Why  do  you  not  bring  him  to  me  ?” 

I could  not  tell  her  why:  the  prophetic 
shadow  on  her  soul  gave  answer. 

“ Take  me  to  him.  I can  bear  it.” 

The  old  habit  of  self-control  came  hack. 
She  leaned  upon  my  arm,  and  silently  fol- 
lowed whither  I would.  One  instant’s  pause 
before  the  door  that  hid  so  much  that  had 
been  dear  to  her.  We  had  not  parted  those 
whom  death  had  united.  The  little  one’s 
face  lay  on  the  strong  man’s  breast,  the  tiny 
hand  thrown  over  the  neck  in  a clinging  em- 
brace ; the  loving,  protecting  arms  still  firm- 
ly clasped  their  new-found  treasure.  A smile 
of  peace  and  beauty  rested  on  either  face,  as 
though  in  that  moment  of  life  in  death  rec- 
ognition had  been  given,  and  Christie  indeed 
found  his  father  in  heaven. 

Marian  stood  for  a moment  as  one  stunned. 
I do  not  think  it  was  possible  at  first  entire- 
ly to  take  in  the  fact  before  her.  Her  dar- 
ling boy  in  his  father’s  arms,  both  in  the 
cold  embrace  of  death ! Had  he  not  redeem- 
ed his  life  f Had  he  not  given  her  faith  and 
hope?  Were  there  not  better  things  than 
youth  and  beauty  ? Could  she  not  forgive  ? 

Two  living  arms  infold  the  dead;  hot 
tears  rain  down  upon  the  cold  white  face. 
Oh,  the  tenderness,  the  love,  the  yearning, 
the  passionate  desolation  of  her  cry — “My 
husband,  oh,  my  husband!” 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  Beneath  one 
stone  sleep  Christopher  Wentworth  and  his 
son.  Marian  Wentworth  is  beautiful  still, 
with  a beauty  more  like  heaven  than  earth. 
Her  wealth  is  freely  given,  hut  a greater 
treasure  is  her  sympathy  and  love,  that 
lighten  every  burden  and  soothe  every  sor- 
row within  her  sphere.  Where  there  was 
desolation,  God  has  given  life.  She  is  not 
alone,  nor  will  she  be,  though  little  Marian 
reign  in  a happy  home  of  her  own.  The 
wife,  the  mother,  looks  still  tp  the  heavenly 
mansions,  where  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
with  the  child  of  their  love,  awaits  her,  for- 
giving and  forgiven. 
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THE  theory  which  was  so  rife  daring  last 
August  that  the  earth  is  gradually  foiling 
into  the  sun  was  less  popular  in  the  month  of 
•January.  The  most  sentimental  sigher  for  the 
‘‘good  old-fashioned  winter”  was  fain  to  confess 
with  tingling  nose  that  it  was  not  entirely  obso- 
lete, while  the  patriot  who  chants  the  glories  of 
the  temperate  rone  has  been  obliged  to  ask  him- 
self, as  he  whirled  from  a summer  atmosphere 
of  a hundred  degrees  above  zero  to  a winter  of 
forty  degrees  below,  what  an  intemperate  zone 
mignt  be.  The  winter  just  ending  has  been  the 
roost  severe  of  recent  years.  There  has  been 
continuous  sleighing  for  many  weeks,  even  as  far 
south  as  the  neighborhood  of  New  York ; and 
the  white  ground,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  keen  air 
of  a New  England  winter  have  extended  them- 
selves for  toward  the  Chesapeake.  At  the  West 
it  has  been  a tragical  season.  In  Wisconsin, 
especially,  jthe  great  storm  early  in  January 
brought  disaster  upon  all  sides;  and  there  are 
pitiful  tales  told  which  will  probably  pass  into 
the  reading-books,  like  the  story  of  the  Willey 
House  in  the  White  Mountain  Notch,  and  the 
ballad  of  the  mother  overtaken  by  the  snow- 
storm: 

“ If  I must  perish,  save  my  child  1** 

which  were  in  the  reading-books  of  til e last  gen- 
eration, and  which  will  always  be  curiously  fa- 
miliar to  the  little  scholars  of  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago. 

But  if  the  cold  is  so  disagreeable  to  us  with 
all  our  improved  defenses,  what  must  it  have 
been  to  our  fathers?  The  comfortable  New 
York  citizen  of  to-day  thinks  it  an  intolerable 
hardship,  or  worse,  that  you  suggest  to  him  as  a 
possible  duty  that  he  should  go  to  Albany  os  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  But  let  him  think 
of  his  father  going  to  Albany  sixty  and  seventy 
years  agol  To-day  the  traveler  proceeds  in  a 
comfortable  carriage  or  a horse-car  to  the  most 
magnificent  railway  station  in  the  country — and 
if  so,  why  not  in  the  world?  His  luggage  is 
carefully  checked,  and  having  bought  his  ticket, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  day  and  week,  and 
the  monthly  magazines,  he  awaits  in  the  most 
spacious  hall  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  plat- 
form. A bell  strikes,  and  he  passes  out  and  en- 
ters a car,  which  is  a comfortable  drawing-room, 
prettily  furnished  and  pleasantly  warmed.  Seat- 
ed in  an  easy-chair  by  the  window,  he  opens  his 
paper  or  his  book  while  he  rolls  quietly  through 
the  finest  winter  landscape,  which  he  enjoys  os 
in  the  soft  English  June  he  might  enjoy  the 
Turner  vignettes  of  the  mid-Alps  hung  in  the 
Sheepshanks  Gallery.  The  winter  is  mere  pic- 
ture to  him  “ as  he  sails,  as  he  soils.”  lie  may 
carry  his  own  lunch-basket  and  eat  at  his  pleas- 
ure, or  he  may  take  a hot  oyster  or  a bite  of  cold 
chicken,  with  a cup  of  coffee  or  a glass  of  ale,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  Then,  after  five  hours  of  de- 
lightful travel,  although  the  mercury  has  hovered 
about  zero  all  day,  he  arrives  in  Albany  before 
the  sun  sets,  and  is  presently  housed. 

So  luxurious  is  the  travel  of  to-day ! It  de- 
fies Jock  Frost,  and  he  has  but  two  rovenges. 
He  may  snap  the  rail,  or  he  may  build  a barri- 
cade of  snow.  Yet  in  the  event  of  serious  acci- 
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dent  or  obstruction  the  remedy  on  a well-order- 
ed road  is  so  simple  that  the  respected  ancestor 
tfho  traveled  in  1810,  if  he  could  only  know  it, 
would  be  full  of  admiration,  and  possibly  regret 
his  premature  translation.  Thus  in  the  great 
January  thaw  and  rain  of  this  year  the  smooth- 
ly continuous  train,  which  stops  only  half  a doz- 
en times  between  Rochester  and  New  York,  had 
nearly  reached  the  Stockport  bridge,  a little 
above  the  city  of  Hudson,  upon  the  Hudson 
River,  when  it  stopped  quietly.  One  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  was  reading  when  the  train  stopped, 
looked  out  and  saw  where  it  was,  and  remem- 
bering other  winters  when  the  bridge  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  drifting  ice,  knew  at  once  the 
probable  difficulty.  It  was  as  he  supposed — the 
bridge  was  gone.  Fancy  that  traveling  ancestor 
in  1810  stopped  in  his  journey  to  Albany  by  the 
loss  of  a bridge  when  the  thaw  had  made  the  ice 
too  weak  to  bear!  Imagine  the  infinite  delays, 
doubts,  consultations,  expedients,  inexpressible 
discomforts!  But  his  comfortable  descendant 
sat  quietly  reading  until  the  difficulty  should  dis- 
appear. The  conductor  telegraphed  for  orders 
to  Albany.  He  received  directions  to  return, 
and  the  train  rolled  steadily  back  again  until  it 
stood  again  in  die  Albany  station,  upon  the  ar- 
chitectural glones  and  tfie  comforts  of  which, 
indeed,  that  ancestor  roigta  indulge  in  some  dry 
criticism.  But  scarcely  tos  the  train  stopped, 
when,  before  there  could  be  that  disturbing 
wonder,  “What  next?”  with  the  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  every  one  who  could  answer 
the  question,  the  door  opened,  and  proclama- 
tion was  made  that  the  train,  including  that  very 
car,  would  proceed  by  the  way  of  Chatham  Four 
Comers  to  New  York. 

Then  the  bewildered  ancestor  would  have  seen 
his  descendants  hastening  to  a little  window  to 
say  to  their  wives  and  mothers,  a hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away,  that  they  would  not  arrive  until 
a later  hour  ; and  some  modem  wag  would  have 
told  him  that  nowadays  a man  could  not  easily 
travel  more  than  an  hour  or  two  s speaking  dis- 
tance from  home.  Now,  then,  time’s  up.  Would 
the  reverend  ancestor  take  a drop  of — tea  before 
starting?  And  at  the  hour  the  train  rolled  off 
again,  moving  gently  toward  Chatham,  out  of 
time ; gently  back  again  to  Hudson,  below  the 
broken  bridge,  having  made  a violent  acute  an- 
gle; and  then  steadily  and  smoothly  it  wound 
along  the  edge  of  the  frozen  river,  in  the  moon- 
light, and  reached  New  York  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. This  is  the  way  in  which  to-day  we  go  to 
and  from  Albany,  in  the  most  rigorous  season. 
Contrast  it  with  the  journeys  of  our  grandfathers 
tbithor  ! And  with  what  unimaginable  comfort 
and  rapidity  will  oar  grandchildren’s  great-grand- 
children make  the  same  journey ! 

Those  shivering  ancestors  used  to  start  in  a 
box,  with  leather  top  and  woolen  sides,  closely 
buttoned,  with  a glass  in  them  to  give  light. 
Those  poor  ancestral  feet  froze  in  the  straw  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  The  travelers  slid  and 
bumped  slowly  along,  ruefully  taking  that  enjoy- 
ment which  consists  in  sitting  in  a cold  draught, 
with  your  feet  in  cold  water,  and  jingling  a string 
of  beUs.  They  stopped  at  some  tavern  and  uncoil- 
ed themselves  to  thaw  before  the  roaring  wood 
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fire  in  the  bar-room,  assisting  the  thaw  by  a gen- 
erous mug  of  flip.  There  was 'dinner  then,  and 
presently  they  stepped  into  the  box  again,  were 
buttoned  in,  and  rooted  once  more  in  the  straw. 
If  there  chanced  to  be  a merry  party  or  some 
cheery  wag,  there  were  stories  and  jests ; but  ff 
there  were  not — and  sometimes  there  are  not — 
how  chilly  and  dreary  and  dismal  the  journey 
must  have  been,  with  Jack  Frost  squeezing  the 
ancestral  toes  all  the  time ! Albany  reached  by 
such  a journey  was  a distant  city,  and  when 
once  they  arrived,  those  travelers,  honorable 
members  perhaps,  went  into  winter-quarters, 
and  if  their  wives  had  been  left  behind,  those 
poor  pilgrims  wrote  to  them  as  from  a remote 
Labrador. 

If  in  that  winter  long  ago,  after  that  tedious, 
toilsome  journey,  we  had  been  our  own  ancestors 
(which,  as  Charles  Lamb’s  Scotchman  remarked 
upon  another  occasion,  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause they  are  dead),  and  if  we  had,  as  honora- 
ble members,  been  invited  to  dine  with  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  it  might  very  probably 
have  chanced  that  we  should  see  a guest  enter  the 
room,  under  the  middle  size,  and  thin  in  person, 
but  very  erect  and  dignified ; his  hair  turned  back 
from  his  forehead,  powdered,  and  gathered  in  a 
club  behind ; hiB  complexion  fair,  his  cheeks 
rosy,  his  expression  grave  and  thoughtful,  but 
the  face  lighting  up  with  a peculiarly  sweet 
smile.9  We  should  have  remarked  that  he  wore 
a blue  coat,  with  bright  buttons  and  an  unusual- 
ly long  skirt,  with  awhite  waistcoat,  black  silk 
small-clothes,  and  white  silk  stockings.  Present- 
ed to  him,  he  would  have  made  us  a formal  bow, 
without  shaking  hands ; and  as  every  body  at  ta- 
ble respectfully  listened  when  he  spoke,  in  a 
pleasant  voice  and  with  a deliberate  and  serious 
manner,  we  should  certainly  have  said  to  our 
neighbor,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I did  not 
hear  the  name  of  that  gentleman.”  “ Why,  don’t 
you  know  Colonel  Hamilton  ?” 

If  Josiah  Quincy  had  happened  to  be  at  table, 
and  Hamilton  had  said  to  him,  as  he  did  not  long 
before  his  death,  that  the  Union  would  probably 
endure  only  thirty  years,  because  of  its  centrifugal 
forces,  Quincy,  who  was  afterward  for  so  long  a 
time  the  head  of  our  most  ancient  and  renowned 
school  of  learning,  might  have  asked  him  if  he 
thought  that  the  progress  of  science  would  not 
tend  to  cement  the  Union.  John  Adams’s  jour- 
neys to  Philadelphia  are  delightfully  described, 
but  how  many  days  he  was  upon  the  road! 
When  Josiah  Quincy  himself  first  went  to  Con- 
gress, in  1904,  it  was  in  his  own  carriage;  and 
with  short  visits  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  he  was  a month  from  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington. In  a late  number  of  Old  and  New  the 
editor  publishes  an  interesting  letter  of  his  uncle, 
Edward  Everett,  describing  the  journey  to  New 
York  fifty  years  ago.  Those  journeys,  their 
length,  and  often  their  weariness,  probably  sug- 
gested to  the  travelers  few  hints  upon  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union.  Yet,  when  Hamilton  said 
to  his  host,  “Mr.  Quincy,  the  Union  will  en- 
dure about  thirty  years,”  if  his  host  had  answer- 
ed, “ Colonel  Hamilton,  in  seventy  years  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  Pacific  coast  will  reach  the 
seat  of  government  very  much  sooner  than  the 
member  from  Massachusetts  reaches  it  now,  and 
every  important  vote  in  Congress  will  be  known 
in  every  part  of  the  country  within  a few  hours,” 


the  Achilles  of  the  Constitution  might  have  re- 
plied to  him,  in  that  pleasant  voice  and  with  that 
magnetic  smile,  “Ah,  my  dear  Sir,  if  miracles 
are  to  be  worked,  I gladly  give  the  Union  a lon- 
ger date !” 

Thus  in  the  winter  weather,  be  it  never  so  se- 
vere, it  is  only  the  snow  and  the  cold  that  are 
old-fashioned;  their  discomfort  is  greatly  baf- 
fled. With  the  mercury  at  zero,  the  traveler 
falls  asleep  comfortably  upon  the  Hudson  at 
evening,  and  awakes  refreshed  at  morning  upon 
the  Potomac.  Science  as  well  as  statesmanship 
has  had  its  share  in  binding  fast  the  Union.  It 
has  transformed  the  little  company  emerging  from 
the  box  upon  runners,  with  woolen  curtains  at 
the  side,  and  sitting  around  the  huge  fire  of  hick- 
ory logs,  draining  the  toothsome  flip,  to  the  swarm- 
ing crowd  that  descends  at  Poughkeepsie  from 
the  spacious  and  luxurious  drawing-room  upon 
wheels,  and  throngs  around  the  long  dresser,  or 
counter,  gobbling  and  gulping,  with  one  eye  in 
each  head  upon  the  clock,  and  one  ear  upon  the 
locomotive  with  its  whistle.  So  in  the  greater 
transformation  of  the  Union  ef  eighty  years  ago 
into  our  Union  science  has  had  its  noiseless  but 
most  efficient  part. 

Heine  lived  in  Paris,  and  complained  that 
there  was  no  wit  in  Germany.  His  own  keen 
shafts  flashed  And  flew.  But  he  identified  him- 
self with  £j|pance.  It  was  said  that  he  lived  in 
Paris  because  he  was  so  essentially  French,  and 
not  only  because  his  native  land  looked  upon 
him  suspiciously.  But  Heine  himself  would 
have  smiled  upon  a German  sarcasm  lately  lev- 
eled at  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger.  Mr. 
Labouchfere,  in  his  racy  book  describing  Paris 
daring  the  siege,  is  never  weary  of  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  melodramatic  extravagance  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  of  their  theatrical  attitude  in 
every  emergency.  That  the  French,  indeed,  are 
brave  needs  no  proof.  The  Gascon  himself  is 
not  a coward.  But  French  heroism  is  veiy  fond 
of  rouge  and  feathers  and  a flashy  toilet  and  a 
tremendously  cocked  hat.  Its  vehemence  and 
passion  often  ludicrously  recall  the  familiar  spir- 
it of  Artemus  Ward,  who,  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions to  the  last  man.  When  the  empire  fell 
with  a terrible  crash  at  Sedan,  the  fury  of  the 
French  at  the  vaudeville  theatres  in  Paris  was 
quite  sublime.  And  it  was  the  characteristic 
expression  of  that  melodramatic  spirit  which  ap- 
peared in  Jules  Favre’s  forcible -feeble  words, 
“ Not  a stone  of  a fortress,  not  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory.” In  the  ruder  language  of  England  and 
America  the  person  who  indulges  in  that  kind  of 
talk,  under  such  circumstances,  is  called  a blath- 
erskite. And  it  was  precisely  this,  in  a myriad 
forms,  which  bo  intensely  amused  Mr.  Labou- 
chfere. 

Victor  Hugo  was  a master  blatherskite  during 
the  war.  Edmond  About  was  another.  There 
was  a smaller  one  who  wrote  a letter  or  two 
to  the  New  York  Tribune . And  now,  as  if  the 
literary  class  could  not  escape  it,  Dumas  the 
younger,  the  benefactor  who  gave  us  the  Dame 
aux  Cornelias,  although  the  war  is  ended  and 
France  is  patiently  paying  the  piper,  takes  up 
the  wondrous  tale.  A manager  in  Berlin  wrote 
to  offer  him  ten  thousand  francs  for  a play,  or 
for  permission  to  produce  a play.  But  Dumas 
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the  younger,  remembering  the  fine  rhetoric  of 
Jules  Favre,  44  Pom  une  pierre,”  etc.,  strikes  an 
attitude,  and  replies,  in  the  true  blatherskite 
rein,  44  Sir,  I do  not  accept  your  terms.  I de- 
mand Alsace.  ” Alsace,  the  reader  remembers, 
is  the  province  which  a French  king  formerly 
took  from  Germany,  and  which  Germany  has  now 
taken  from  France.  And  the  airy  author  of  the 
Dame  aux  C amelias  loftily  exclaims,  4lIf  you 
wish  to  play  my  plays,  restore  Alsace.”  “Tis 
fine!  damme,  ’tis  fine!”  said  Lord  Foppington. 
Indeed,  Osric  or  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  could  have 
said  nothing  finer. 

Heine  would  have  smiled  at  the  opportunity, 
because,  after  all,  he  loved  Germany.  But  the 
Heine  rapier  is  sheathed  forever,  and  the  retort 
to  Dumas  comes  from  another  and  a smaller 
hand,  but  Heine  would  have  smiled  at  it. 

44  Your  demand,  Sir,”  says  the  anonymous 
author  to  Dumas  the  younger,  44  lofty  as  it  ap- 
pears, is  justified  not  only  by  your  patriotism 
but  by  your  talent,  which  is  doubtless  superior 
to  that  of  the  flute-player  whom  a Roman  em- 
peror paid  with  a province.  But  the  time  is 
gone  for  these  territorial  largesses  to  art  and 
letters.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Germany 
would  bay  a copyright  with  Alsace,  or,  indeed, 
relinquish  it  at  all;  and  therefore,  dear  Sir, 
your  fellow-countrymen — if,  like  you,  they  4 re- 
quire1 that  province — have  but  one  way  of  get- 
ting it,  and  that  is  to  take  it.  Now,  as  this 
enterprise  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  those  who 
wish  to  undertake  it  would  lessen  their  chances 
of  failure  if,  not  content  with  strengthening 
their  own  resources,  they  did  what  they  could  to 
weaken  those  of  the  enemy.  And  from  this 
point  of  view,  Sir,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  your 
refusal  to  allow  your  plays  to  be  performed  in 
Germany  may  deprive  the  future  4 national  re- 
venge’ of  an  aid  that  should  not  be  despised. 

44  Let  me  illustrate  by  a comparison,  or,  rath- 
er, by  a supposition.  If,  after  Jena,  there  had 
been  in  Prussia — which  had  then  more  than  one 
Alsace  to  deplore — a dramatist  whose  works  had 
the  power  of  influencing  the  morals,  the  mind, 
and  the  taste  of  the  country  as  yours, ^ear  Sir, 
and  those  of  many  of  your  rivals  seem  to  have 
Influenced  France  during  the  bright  days  of  the 
second  empire;  yon  may  be  very  sure*  that  the 
Prussian  patriots,  for  the  very  sake  of  the  re- 
venge, of  which  they  would  have  done  right  not 
to  despair,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  see 
their  conquerors  desirous  of  inoculating  them- 
selves with  that  literature,  while  the  author  him- 
self—with  whom,  by  a too  daring  supposition,  I 
endow  the  poor  Prussia  of  1806  — making  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  serve  his  unhappy  country 
in  his  own  way,  would  most  gladly  have  encour- 
aged the  importation  of  his  works  into  the  en- 
emy's country  without  demanding,  in  addition 
to  his  copyright,  Westphalia,  for  instance,  or  the 
provinces  of  the  Rhine. 

44  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  Sir,  that  for  the 
moment  you  would  do  well  to  renounce  Alsace, 
take  the  money  that  a Prussian  offers  you,  and 
suffer  your  dramas  to  be  played  in  Germany. 
Your  enlightened  patriotism  will  be  as  much  the 
gainer  as  your  personal  interest.  I do  not  doubt 
that  the  friends  who  appreciate  you  most  truly, 
the  intelligent  4 avengers'  who  understand  that 
in  attacking  the  moral  and  mental  health  of  a 
people  you  sap  their  material  forces,  would  urge 


you  to  expose  the  German  public  to  the  influence 
of  your  works  which  has  been  already  proved. 
It  might  be,  as  I ought  to  tell  you,  that  success 
might  not  crown  your  patriotic  attempt.  There 
are  still  among  us  ancient  morals,  old  habits  of 
mind  and  taste,  which  might  interfere  with  the 
acclimating  of  your  brilliant  productions.  But 
it  will  be  creditable  to  you  to  have  made  the 
effort,  and  should  you  fail,  you  would  only  have 
made  the  miscalculation  of  the  English  commo- 
dore who,  during  the  wars  of  the  first  empire — 
and  I say  it  with  the  utmost  deprecation  of  such 
a comparison — carried  the  most  venomous  ser- 
pents to  the  shores  of  Guadeloupe,  but  regret- 
fully saw  that  the  reptiles  would  not  acclimate 
themselves  in  the  French  colony.  I beg  you, 
Sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  distin- 
guished consideration." 

The  reply  of  Dumas  the  younger  has  not  been 
published.  * 

Certain  recent  investigations  in  Congress 
have  illustrated  two  things — first,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  public  con- 
science, and  then  the  eager  ferocity  with  which 
the  moral  misfortunes  of  noted  men  are  often 
regarded.  The  mass  of  men,  as  the  man  of  the 
world  tells  us,  are  selfish.  They  love  money. 
They  are  not  scrupulous  in  acquiring  it.  They 
are  generally  cowardly  and  deceitful,  however 
they  may  try  to  conceal  the  fact.  If  they  don't 
help  themselves,  they  know  that  nobody  will 
help  them.  A wise  man  always  suspects  mo- 
tives, and  guards  himself  against  the  delusion  of 
apparent  virtue.  A Russian  is  a Tartar  if  you 
rub  him  well;  and  a saint  is  but  a sinner  a 
little  more  impenetrably  masked.  Mohammed 
was  an  impostor  and  Cromwell  a demagogue. 
No  wonder  that  Swift  contemptuously  describes 
Lilliputians,  and  finely  derides  Yahoos  and 
Houyhnhnms,  for  he  was  gifted  with  acute  insight, 
and  Baw  men  as  they  really  are.  Happy  for  us 
that  we  can  only  see  the  face  and  not  the  soul. 
There  is  that  good  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who 
makes  so  pious  and  charitable  a use  of  the  for- 
tune left  to  her  by  the  amiable  invalid,  Mr.  Sed- 
ley,  of  whom  she  took  such  tender  care  in  his 
last  illness.  You  see  her?  Isn’t  she  respect- 
able ? Isn't  she  first  in  all  the  charities  ? Don't 
you  wish  that  good  Mrs.  Crawley  were  your  wife? 
leers  the  cynical  observer,  who  is  utterly  impa- 
tient of  your  belief  in  honorable  motives  and 
honest  men. 

But  while  we  all  hear  the  moss  of  mankind  de- 
scribed in  this  general  way  as  selfish  and  ignoble, 
willing  to  prevaricate  for  a personal  advantage, 
every  man  having  his  price,  whether  in  money, 
or  fashion,  or  fame,  or  influence,  and  while  in- 
dividuals seem  to  us  neither  very  wise  nor  very 
pure,  yet  the  moment  that  the  unwisdom,  or  the 
error,  or  the  impurity  of  any  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals is  about  to  be  publicly  exposed  he  falls 
into  a frame  of  terror,  and  hastens  to  assert  and 
deny  and  explain,  as  if  the  aggregate  of  the  ex- 
tremely questionable  people  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded were  probably  more  virtuous  than  the 
individuals  who  compose  it.  In  a nation  of 
Houyhnhnms,  why  should  any  body  be  unwilling 
to  be  called  a horse  ? If  we  are  all  so  mercenary 
and  unscrupulous,  why  should  we  shriek  disavow- 
als of  selling  a vote  ? 

The  truth  is  that  the  instinct  exposes  the  cyn- 
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icism.  If  we  are  charged  with  knavery  we  hast- 
en to  purge  ourselves,  because  we  know  that  we 
do  not  believe  each  other  to  be  knaves.  In  the 
midst  of  the  fury  of  politics  in  this  country, 
when  venality  and  dishonor  of  every  kind  are 
alleged  from  every  stump,  when  it  is  loudly  de- 
clared that  the  election  will  be  bought,  that  it 
will  be  decided  by  the  dead,  dull  weight  of  dol- 
lars— which  implies  universal  buying  and  selling 
— somebody  is  charged  by  name  with  having 
bought  or  sold  votes,  and  he  instantly  hastens  to 
declare  that  he  has  done  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  But  in  the  market,  why  protest  that  you 
are  not  bargaining?  The  haste  shows  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  we  believe  in  the  universal  venality. 
We  all  secretly  believe  that  the  public  honors 
honesty,  and  therefore  we  anxiously  try  to  show 
that  we  are  not  dishonest.  To  insist  that  we 
overpraise  honesty  because  we  know  that  we  are 
in  peril  of  succumbing,  and  wish  to  strengthen 
ourselves  by  magnifying  the  horrors  of  a fall,  is 
ingenious,  but  it  is  sophistical.  The  origin  of 
the  moral  sentiment  can  not  be  satisfactorily  an- 
alyzed. It  is  enough  that  when  we  are  convict- 
ed of  dishonesty  we  are  morally  rejected  be- 
cause the  heart  despises  dishonesty.  It  was  this 
consciousness,  of  course,  that  stimulated  every 
member  of  Congress  who  fell  under  suspicion  to 
prove  it  utterly  unfounded. 

But  the  cynicism  that  preaches  the  general 
ignobility  of  society  smiled  sardonically  to  see 
its  theories  con  finned  by  the  fierce  haste  of  many 
a newspaper  to  proclaim  the  ruin  and  fall  of  men 
hitherto  respected.  There  was  such  a fine  tone 
of  profound  regret,  also,  such  beautiful  profes- 
sions of  freedom  from  all  emotion  except  regard 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  the  character  of  pub- 
lic men  I “ Often  and  often,”  says  Barry  Lyn- 
don, speaking  of  his  excellmpt  mother,  “ has  she 
talked  to  me  and  the  nejlbors  regarding  her 
own  humility  and  piety,  pointing  them  out  in 
such  a way  that  I would  defy  the  most  obstinate 
to  disbelieve  her.”  And  so  we  had  critics  who 
had  found  Tweed  to  be  possibly  an  erring  broth- 
er rolling  up  their  eyes  over  the  enormities  of 
members  of  Congress,  and  calling  for  brimstone 
immediately.  They  were  so  veiy  lofty,  they 
asserted  such  an  austerity  of  public  virtue,  they 
proclaimed  the  sensitiveness  of  their  own  con- 
sciences so  vociferously,  “that  I would  defy  the 
most  obstinate  to  disbelieve”  them. 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  insincere  extravagance 
that  marked  the  eulogies  upon  Mr.  Greeley  when 
he  died.  And  it  was  the  other  extreme  in  the 
case  of  Vice-President  Colfax,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  entirely  determined  when  this  magazine 
is  published.  There  was  a loud  chorus  demand- 
ing the  utmost  penalty,  denouncing  him  as  an 
exposed  charlatan  and  wheedling  hypocrite,  and 
insisting  upon  his  impeachment  when  nothing 
more  had  happened  than  that  his  word  had  been 
traversed  by  apparent  evidence.  When  these 
words  are  read  that  evidence  may  have  been 
sustained.  But  the  critics  whose  virtue  was  so 
patient  of  Tweed  thundered  forth  the  moral  rot- 
tenness of  a man  who  had  stood  spotless  in  the 
public  eye  for  twenty  years,  merely  because  of  a 
striking  and  apparently  fatal  coincidence.  It 
was  the  check  for  twelve  hundred  dollars.  He 
denied  having  received  it.  But  the  check  was 
produced ; it  had  been  cashed ; and  the  day  aft- 
erward he  had  deposited  in  the  bank  the  same 


amount  in  bank-bills.  It  was  a veTy  strong,  and 
it  was  accepted  as  an  unequivocally  damning,  co- 
incidence. But  the  next  day,  when  he  was  con- 
demned as  utterly  false  and  fallen,  all  that  the 
censors  could  say  was,  “ Look  at  the  facts,  and 
is  it  likely  that  he  did  not  receive  the  money?” 
But  the  rejoinder  was  evident,  “Look  at  his 
character,  and  is  it  likely  that  this  is  a crime  or 
a coincidence  ?” 

By  the  time  that  these  words  are  read  the  co- 
incidence will  doubtless  have  been  explained,  or 
it  will  be  very  grievous  for  Mr.  Colfax.  But  the 
latter  result  will  not  excuse  the  tiger-like  spring 
of  denunciation  upon  a man  who  had  been  always 
unblemished,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  an 
unexplained  coincidence.  And  even  if  the  fact 
should  justify  the  conclusion  at  which  the  critics 
caught,  it  will  not  be  a vindication  of  their  in- 
sight, it  will  be  a mere  lucky  chance  in  their  fa- 
vor. The  haste  to  believe  evil,  and  the  passion- 
ate demand  for  blood  before  proof,  and  when 
nothing  has  appeared  that  may  not  be  disproved, 
are  demoralizing.  And  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult in  the  case  of  Mr.  Colfax,  the  denunciations 
of  those  critics  will  have  lost  their  moral  force  by 
their  premature  and  artificial  fury.  Their  tears 
are  not  drops  of  emotion — they  flow  from  onions ; 
and  an  affectation  of  moral  indignation  is  the 
most  contemptible  hypocrisy.  If  we  are  search- 
ing for  evil  signs  of  the  times,  they  are  found  not 
only  in  the  looseness  of  honor  revealed  by  Con- 
gressional investigations,  but  in  the  conduct  of 
critics  who  obsequiously  extenuate  forgery,  and 
scream  with  simulated  virtue  at  falsehood. 


Lord  Lytton — or,  as  lie  was  more  generally 
called,  Bulwer — was  not  seventy  years  old  when 
he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Yet  long 
after  he  had  become  famous  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray were  unknown,  and  the  years  of  his  life  in- 
cluded the  whole  career  of  many  illustrious  con- 
temporaries. He  was  a man  of  very  great  tal- 
ent, of  remarkable  versatility,  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry, and  of  invincible  ambition,  who  began 
his  literary  career  by  writing  poetry,  and  who 
cherished  to  the  end  the  fond  delusion  that  he 
was  a poet.  But  his  talent  was  a chameleon. 
It  took  the  hue  of  what  surrounded  it.  When 
his  first  story,  Falkland , appeared,  in  1827,  the 
French  critic,  Gustave  Blanche,  called  it  “ a mo- 
saic of  Byron  and  Ch&teaubriand’s  Rtne''  It 
was  the  Byronic  era,  and  Bulwer  was  Byron  re- 
duced to  prose.  Undoubtedly  the  astonishing 
fact  in  his  career  is  the  chameleon  alertness  with 
which  he  adapted  himself  to  every  varying  liter- 
ary  mood  and  taste,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  is  distinctively  Bulwerian  ; and  an  air  of 
sentimental  insincerity  bathes  all  his  works. 

He  wrote  elaborate  epic  poems — the  latest  was 
King  Arthur — and  satires,  of  which  the  New 
Titnon  is  the  best.  His  dramas  are  preposter- 
ous, but  they  still  keep  the  stage ; and  the  state- 
ly fustian  of  Richelieu  and  the  delightful  absurd- 
ity of  The  Lady  of  Lyons  are  familiar  to  all  of 
us.  He  translated  with  skill  and  effect  from  the 
German  and  the  Latin,  and  his  renderings  of 
Horace  are  among  the  most  ingenious  ever  made. 
But  it  is  in  novel- writing  that 

41  He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  qniHs." 

There  is  no  style  in  which  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries excelled  that  he  did  not  attempt,  and 
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always  most  cleverly.  Pelham  is  a novel  of 
fashion,  which  Carlyle  grimly  recognizes  in  the 
Sartor  Resartus . Paul  Clifford  is  a story  of  the 
Newgate  and  highwayman  school.  Eugene  Aram 
is  the  romantic-criminal ; Godolphin  is  the  epicu- 
rean ; Ernest  Maltravers , the  sheer  and  mere  sen- 
timental ; The  Last  of  the  Barons  and  Rienzi 
and  The  Last  Bays  of  Pompeii  are  the  imagina- 
tive-historical ; Lucretia  is  of  the  French-horri- 
ble school,  and  so  is  Night  and  Morning . Pres- 
ently, in  the  midst  of  his  active  career,  the  new, 
modem,  humane  spirit  of  the  novel,  the  era  of 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
George  Eliot,  happily  dawned,  and  with  exqui- 
site instinct  Bulwer  drew  his  readv  pen  and 
charged  in  the  same  direction.  The  Caxtons 
and  My  Novel  show  his  wonderful  facility  and 
adroitness  of  adaptation  to  the  changing  taste. 

Thus  the  immense  literary  labor  of  Bulwer  s 
life  resulted  in  an  enormous  mass  of  sketches 
and  studies  in  this  style  and  in  that,  after  this 
master  and  after  that.  There  is  no  moral  or 
essential  significance  in  hij  literary  work  or  po- 
sition, as  there  is  in  those  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries. Fielding  was  a man  of  creative  gen- 
ius, who,  like  Shakespeare,  added  distinct  and 
typical  characters  to  the  gallery  of  imagination. 
Smollett  drew  the  life  around  him,  and  his  sto- 
ries ore  excellent  history.  Scott,  too,  hod  the 
creative  power ; and  Thackeray  in  a degree,  al- 
though he  is  primarily  moralist  and  not  story- 
teller. Dickens,  too,  was  a moral  force,  and 
perhaps  the  loftiest  of  caricaturists ; while  Char- 
lotte Bronte  and  George  Eliot,  with  immense 
insight  and  sympathy,  are  of  the  same  moral 
schooL  They  all  seem  to  tell  a story  less  for 
the  pleasure  of  telling  it — as  Scott  did — than  for 
the  purpose.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they 
are  all  condemned  as  artists  by  the  critics,  who 
hold  that  moral  purpose  injures  the  truest  art. 

Bulwer,  with  great  tact  and  talent,  has  written 
a series  of  popular  stories  which  have  been  uni- 
versally read.  But  he  has  no  significant  stand- 
ing in  literary  history.  He  has  given  the  com- 
mon imagination  no  enduring  character  or  fig- 
ure. He  was  a fashion,  and  as  a fashion  his 
work  will  pass  away.  Indeed,  the  instinct  of 
hostility  to  Bulwer  which  Thackeray  always 
showed  is  a kind  of  test  of  him.  Thackeray 
had  a sincere  impatience  of  sham  and  a fatal 
perception  of  it ; and  the  resources  of  his  humor 
in  laughing  at  Bulwer  are  endless  and  most 
amusing.  No  criticism  could  have  been  so  pun- 
gent and  effective  as  his  broad  satire.  When  in 
his  earlier  novels  Bulwer  was  accused  of  attack- 
ing morality  by  idealizing  murderers  and  paint- 
ing highwaymen  as  fascinating  heroes,  he  replied 
that  he  only  showed  that  a man  may  commit 
crimes,  without  being  a bad  man,  and  that  so- 
ciety which  punishes  crime  may  often  be  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  latest  doctor  of  this  philos- 
ophy is  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Mistrables.  But  the 
kind  of  truth  that  there  may  be  in  this  doctrine 
is  wholly  distorted  in  the  6tories.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  really  romantic  in  Eugene  Aram, 
nor  any  extenuation  for  his  crime.  He  was  a poor 
school-master  who  murdered  a man  for  mouey. 
It  was  an  odious  and  horrible  subject,  although 
Scott,  to  whom  Bulwer  dedicated  his  book,  ap- 
proved it;  and  Bulwer,  in  a most  sentimental 
story,  utterly  loses  the  moral,  which  Hood  touch- 


es with  true  pathos  in  his  ballad  of  Eugene 
Aram . 

It  was  this  kind  of  muddling  of  morality  which 
kindled  Thackeray's  wrath;  and  he  descended 
upon  Bulwer  in  the  George  de  Barnewell \ one 
of  the  works  in  Punch's  “Prize  Novelists,”  and 
in  every  kind  of  squib  and  sarcasm.  The  read- 
er should  turn  to  those  droll  pages.  He  can  have 
but  a taste  here.  Bulwer  had  made  Eugene  Aram 
say,  “ The  burning  desires  I have  known,  the  re- 
splendent visions  I have  nursed,  the  sublime  as- 
pirings that  have  lifted  me  so  often  from  sense 
and  clay — these  tell  me  that,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  I am  the  thing  of  an  immortality,  and  the 

creature  of  a God I have  destroyed  a man 

noxious  to  the  world ; with  the  wealth  by  which 
he  afflicted  society  I have  been  the  means  of 
blessing  many.”  Mr.  Punch  informs  us  that 
“in  the  matter  for  which  he  suffered,  George 
could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  he 
was  at  nil  in  the  wrong.  4 it  may  be  an  error 
of  judgment,’  he  said  to  the  venerable  chaplain 
of  the  jail,  4 but  it  is  no  crime.  Were  it  Crime, 

I should  feel  Remorse.  Where  there  is  no  Re- 
morse, Crime  can  not  eitist.  I am  not  sorry ; 
therefore  I am  innocent.  Is  the  proposition  a 
fair  one  ?’ 

“ The  excellent  doctor  admitted  that  it  was 
not  to  be  contested. 

44  4 And  wherefore.  Sir,  should  I hare  sorrow,’ 
the  boy  resumed,  4 for  ridding  the  world  of  a 
sordid  worm,  of  a man  whose  very  soul  was 
dross,  and  who  never  had  a feeling  for  the  Truth- 
ful and  the  Beautiful?  When  I stood  before  my 
uncle  in  the  moonlight,  in  the  gardens  of  the  an- 
cestral halls  of  the  De  Barnewells,  I felt  that  I , 
was  the  Nemesis  come  to  overthrow  him.  “Dog!” 

I said  to  the  trembling  slave,  44  tell  me. where  thy 
Gold  is.  Thou  hast  no  use  for  it.  I can  spend  it 
in  relieving  the  Poverty  on  which  thou  tramplest; 
in  aiding  Science,  which  thou  knowest  not;  in 
uplifting  Art,  to  which  thou  art  blind.  Give 
Gold,  and  thou  art  free!”  But  be  spake  not, 
and  I slew  him.’ 

“ 4 1 would  not  have  this  doctrine  vulgarly 
promulgated,’  said  the  admirable  chaplain,  4 for 
its  general  practice  might  chance  ^o  do  harm. 
Thou,  my  son,  the  Refined,  the  Gentle,  and  the 
Loving  and  Beloved,  the  Poet  and  the  Sage,  urged 
by  what  I can  not  but  think  a grievous  error, 
hast  appeared  as  Avenger.  Think  what  would 
be  the  world’s  condition  were  men  without  any 
yearning  after  the  Ideal  to  attempt  to  reorgan- 
ize Societv,  to  redistribute  Property,  to  avenge 
Wrong!’  ' 

“ 4 A rabble  of  pigmies  scaling  Heaven,’  said 
the  noble  though  misguided  young  prisoner. 

4 Prometheus  was  a Giant,  and  he  fell.’ 

44  4 Yes,  indeed,  my  brave  youth !’  the  benevo- 
lent Dr.  Fuzzwig  exclaimed,  clasping  the  prison- 
er’s marble  and  manacled  hand, 4 and  the  Tragedy 
of  to-morrow  will  teach  the  world  that  Homicide 
is  not  to  be  permitted  even  to  the  most  amiable 
Genius,  and  that  the  lover  of  the  Ideal  and  the 
Beautiful,  as  thou  art,  my  son,  must  expect  the 
Real  likewise.’” 

But  whatever  the  critic  may  say,  it  is  true 
that  Bulwer,  through  all  his  career  and  against 
all  the  new  genius,  maintained  an  undiminished 
popularity,  and  no  novels  have  more  readers 
than  his. 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

THIS  literary  recorder  is  not  oblivious  of  the 
children,  and  intends  to  keep  their  parents 
advised  from  time  to  time  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  the  books  which  are  offered  for  their  in- 
tellectual diet.  The  most  important  and  influ- 
ential books  are  not  those  which  are  the  most 
ponderous,  nor  those  which  make  the  most 
stir  in  the  world.  The  wise  agriculturist  looks 
after  the  purity  of  his  seeds  as  well  as  after  the 
health  of  his  fruit  trees  and  the  condition  of  his 
ripening  grain ; and  the  public,  if  it  were  wise, 
would  not  expend  its  criticism  on  maturer  books, 
and  leave  those  for  the  children  to  pass  without 
examination.  An  unhealthy  story-book  in  the 
Sabbath-school  library  will  do  more  damage  by 
far  than  the  most  heretical  of  treatises  in  the : 
minister’s  study.  We  group  together  here  a] 
number  of  children’s  books,  several  of  which 
have  been  waiting  some  little  while  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Honest  and  Earnest  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Co.)  depicts  naturally  and  graphically  the  misdo- 
ings of  mischievous  and  careless  but  not  malicious 
children,  who  are  gradually  developed  into  a 
higher  religious  life.  Whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  depict  so  much  mischief  is  a question,  but 
the  pictures  are  very  well  drawn. — The  Mount- 
ain Girl,  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney  (Lee  and  Shep- 
ard), is  characterized  by  a devout  religious  spirit, 
but  contains  nothing  to  indicate  the  peculiar  re- 
ligious views  of  the  author.  She  appears  to  have 
aimed  to  write  a story  which  should  be  religious 
without  being  in  any  sense  doctrinal  or  denom- 
inational, pnd  she  has  admirably  succeeded.  As 
a picture  of  present  New  England  life  in  the 
country  it  is  wonderfully  truthful  and  life-like. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a picture  is  presented  at  once 
so  vivid  and  so  free  from  all  exaggerations. — 
What  Katy  Did  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  not  equal 
to  Susan  Coolidge’s  last  year’s  story,  A New- 
Year's  Bargain , which  was  one  of  those  excep- 
tionally rare  books  which  deserve  a permanent 
{dace  in  literature.  This  is  a story  of  natural 
child  life,  full  of  fun  and  frolic  and  mischief,  and 
full,  too,  of  pathos.  Katy’s  invalid  days  are 
touching  without  being  unpleasantly  sad,  and 
the  lesson — the  uses  of  pain  and  the  dangers  of  a 
little  disobedience — is  so  well  woven  into  the 
story  that  one  can  not  read  the  narrative  and 
miss  its  meaning.  The  illustrations,  by  Addie 
Ledyard,  are  very  spirited. — The  object  of  Vir- 
ginia F.  Townsend  in  Only  Girls  (Lee  and 
Shepard)  appears  to  be  to  represent  the  value 
of  woman’s  influence.  The  object  is  an  old  one, 
but  the  treatment  is  spirited,  thongh  not  in  con- 
ception remarkably  original.  But  we  should 
not  commend,  as  a rule,  giving  twenty-five  dol- 
lars to  every  vagrant  that  asked  for  it  as  a means 
of  securing  his  reformation. — An  Only  Sister 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a translation  from  the 
French  of  Madame  Guizot  De  Witt,  and  is  one  of 
the  series  of  admirable  “ Books  for  Girls”  which 
Miss  Mulock  is  editing  and  the  Harpers  are 
publishing.  It  is  a story  of  sisterly  love  and  de- 
votion, achieving  with  patience  a sister’B  work 
for  erring  brothers.  It  is,  indeed,  what  in  the 
preface  Miss  Mulock  declares  it  to  be,  a true 
picture  of  the  women — the  best  women — of 


France.  As  such  it  presents  a side  of  French 
life  not  often  disclosed  either  by  books  of  fiction 
or  books  of  travel. — Joanna  H.  Mathews  al- 
ways interests  and,  what  is  better,  always  in- 
spires the  children.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  The  White  Rabbit  (Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers)  is  that  we  grow  weary  of  the  children’s 
dialect.  It  sometimes  requires  a study  to  un- 
derstand it. — The  motto  of  Matthew  Frost ; or. 
Snowdrop's  Mission  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers) 
might  be,  “ Let  us  run  vrith  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us,  ” and  it  is  very  well  inculcated 
in  the  story.  We  think,  however,  that  more 
children  will  be  incited  to  go  to  the  circus  by  the 
enticing  description  of  its  glories  in  the  chapter 
on  “ Hall’s  Circus,”  than  will  be  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  accident  which  occurred  there. 
— Our  Young  Yachters 1 Series  (James  R.  Os- 
good and  Co.)  purports  to  give  a story  of  the 
adventures  of  a group  of  boys  who  have  adopted 
as  a substitute  for  college  a process  of  self-edu- 
cation. For  this  purpose  they  charter  a schoon- 
er, adequately  manned,  lay  in  a stock  of  provis- 
ions, and  issue  on  their  exploring  expeditions. 
Their  first  voyage  takes  them  to  Labrador, 
where  a portion  of  the  party  are  left  by  a mis- 
chance, and  are  compelled  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, getting  thus  a more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  than  a 
mere  transitory  visit  would  give  them.  Their 
second  trip,  “Off  to  the  Geysers,”  introduces 
them  and  their  readers  to  Iceland,  and  incident- 
ally to  some  Icelandic  literature.  The  books 
are  full  of  adventure,  very  graphically  narrated ; 
the  stories  are  more  exciting  than  the  ordinary 
boys’  fiction,  and  certainly  more  instructive. 
They  will  at  least  awake  in  boyish  readers  an 
aspiration  after  adventure  and  manly  sports 
which  needs  to  be  awnkened  in  American  youth, 
whose  greatest  danger  is  the  enervating  influence 
of  the  luxuiy  of  the  age  and  its  concomitant 
vices.  How  far  the  books  can  be  relied  on  as 
trustworthy  sources  of  information  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say.  In  some  of  the  phenomena 
described  the  author  appears  to  us  to  have 
drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  certainly  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  make  considerable  allow- 
ance for  imagination  in  interpreting  them.— 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea , from 
the  French  of  Jules  Verne  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  possesses  the  fascinations  of  a tale  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  It  professes  to  recount  the 
adventures  of  the  author  in  a submarine  ship, 
which  sailed  with  equal  ease  on  the  water  or  un- 
derneath it.  It  is  fully  and  finely  illustrated, 
and  not  only  the  illustrations,  but  some  of  the 
descriptive  matter,  will  give  the  reader  a graphic 
idea  of  life  under  the  ocean.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  the  account  of  the  coral  for- 
mations and  the  pearl  fisheries;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  what  is  true  and  what  is  fic- 
tion, the  description  of  the  subterranean  channel 
under  the  Suez  Canal  being  given,  for  example, 
as  seriously  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mediterranean. — Agnes  Hopetoun's  Schools  and 
Holidays , by  Mn.  Oliphant  (Macmillan  and 
Co.),  is  a decidedly  English  story  of  common 
life,  common  characters,  and  common  experi- 
ences, with  the  moral,  os  is  generally  the  case 
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with  English  stories  for  children,  very  plain  and 
obvious,  and  yet  not  at  all  obtrusive,  and  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  our  American 
stories,  an  addition  put  on  by  the  writer  to  be 
skipped  by  the  reader. — For  the  very  little  ones 
we  have  Helps  over  Hard  Places  for  Boys,  by 
Lynde  Palmer  (H.  B.  Nims  and  Co.),  Round- 
about Rambles  in  Lands  of  Fact  and  Fancy 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  and  My  Pet's 
Album  (George  Routledge  and  Sons).  The  first 
is  a collection  of  capital  stories,  short  and  spicy ; 
the  second  is  a collection  of  sketches  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  fully  illustrated,  but  with  a good 
many  pictures  in  which  the  critic  recognizes  old 
friends,  though  the  children  may  not ; the  last 
is  emphatically  a picture-book,  the  illustrations 
being  taken  from  the  periodical  publications  of 
Partridge  and  Co. , and  possessing  the  character- 
istics which  have  deservedly  given  to  the  British 
Workman , the  Band  of  Hope  Review , and  the 
Children's  Friend  a transatlantic  reputation. 

FICTION. 

George  Eliot  possesses  that  peculiar  genius, 
that  divine  alchemy  of  imagination,  which  en- 
ables her,  no  one  can  tell  by  analysis  how,  to 
transmute  incidents  and  personages  of  the  baser 
metal  into  a story  of  the  finest  gold.  Poetry 
has  been  defined  the  art  of  interpreting  the  true 
nature  of  things.  And  as  beneath  the  common- 
est object  of  nature  there  is  a hidden  life  which 
only  those  can  read  who  are  versed  in  her  hiero- 
glyphics, so  beneath  the  most  common  and  even 
apparently  sordid  lives  there  is  hidden  a moral 
which  eyes  like  those  of  George  Eliot  discern 
and  hearts  like  hers  interpret.  All  life  is  a par- 
able; the  commonest  has  its  moral  meaning. 
It  is  because  she  discerns  and  makes  clear  that 
meaning  that  she  takes  her  rank  as  the  first  of 
living  English  novelists.  In  this  respect  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  for  Middlemarch  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  that  it  is  inferior  to  none  of  her  pre- 
vious works : we  think  it  may  be  safely  said  to 
surpass  them  alL  It  is  what  its  title-page  de- 
clares it  to  be,  “a  study  of  provincial  life.” 
Middlemarch  is  a common  provincial  town  of 
England.  The  characters  are  commonplace 
people,  just  such  as  make  up  the  ordinary  life 
of  such  a place.  If  we  except  certainly  Doro- 
thea, and  possibly  Lydgate,  there  is  not  one 
whom  you  might  not  expect  to  meet  any  day  in 
any  similar  society.  There  is  no  plot.  The 
characters  come  and  go  upon  their  little  stage 
much  as  they  actually  come  and  go  in  real  life. 
There  is  no  hero,  and  no  heroism  ; if  Dorothea 
be  called  a heroine,  and  if  she  takes  up  the  bur- 
dens which  her  unhappy,  because  ill-assorted, 
marriage  throws  upon  her,  and  bears  them  brave- 
ly and  well  to  the  end,  still  it  is  a kind  of  hero- 
ism which  commands  respect,  but  is  powerless  to 
awaken  enthusiasm.  And  yet  commonplace  os 
are  the  materials,  the  story  is  one  of  rare  beauty. 
The  threads  are  but  tow ; the  woven  fabric  is  of 
the  finest  flafc.  This  very  genius,  while  it  im- 
parts to  the  book  all  its  power  and  brilliancy, 
narrows  somewhat  the  circle  of  its  appreciative 
readers.  Middlemarch  is  wholly  unlike  the  av- 
erage modern  novel.  It  is  truly  a “ study.” 
Every  sentence  has  a significance.  It  must  be 
read,  not  skimmed;  one  might  almost  say  it 
must  be  studied,  not  read.  It  can  not  be  de- 
voured at  a sitting.  It  is  not  dessert  after  din- 
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ner.  The  reading  of  it  is  a luxury,  but  it  is  an 
intellectual  luxuiy,  and  it  requires  for  its  highest 
enjoyment  a mind  of  some  culture,  and  a mind 
in  a good  mood  for  thought.  It  is,  however, 
characterized  by  one  defect,  which  must  detract 
not  only  from  its  popularity  but  also  from  its 
highest  usefulness.  It  almost  wholly  lacks  the 
atmosphere  of  happiness.  After  reading  the 
painfully  realistic  picture  of  the  intense  but  un- 
conscious selfishness  of  Mr.  Casaubon ; the  pal- 
try and  deliberate  but  self-satisfactory  selfishness 
of  Rosamond ; the  struggles,  the  remorse,  the 
humiliation,  the  disgrace,  of  Bulstrode ; the 
shallow  self-satisfaction  of  Celia ; the  perpetual 
irritation  of  Lydgate  by  his  pretty  and  unloving 
wife ; and  the  perpetual  crucifixion  of  Dorothea 
by  her  learned  but  unimpassioned  husband,  we 
can  but  re-echo  the  wish  of  the  London  Specta- 
tor, that  George  Eliot’s  “marvelously  realistic 
power  would  for  once  indulge  readers  with  a 
vision  as  true  as  any  she  has  called  up,  which 
should  send  them  aw^y  happier  if  not  wiser  men.” 

Bread- and- Cheese  and  Kisses  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  is  quite  equal  to  any  of  Mr.  B.  L. 
Farjbon’s  previous  writings.  It  is  of  far  more 
equal  merit  than  Joshua  Marvel ; it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  in  its  close  than  Blade-o'- Grass,  to 
which,  by-the-bye,  the  author  promises  a sequel. 
Mr.  Faijeon  is  certainly  no  imitator  of  Dickens ; 
it  can  hardly  be  said  even  that  he  has  imbibed 
his  spirit.  It  has  been  said,  as  thougli  it  were 
high  praise,  that  the  mantle  of  Dickens  has  fallen 
upon  him.  It  is  a mistake ; he  wears  no  cast- 
off clothing.  His  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
the  life  of  the  lowly  is  not  derived  second-hand 
from  books ; his  loving  sympathy  for  them  is  not 
transplanted  from  another  heart  into  his  own; 
it  is  indigenous.  To  say  that  in  any  respect  he 
is  the  superior  of  Dickens  will  doubtless  appear 
like  a profanation  to  the  worshipers  of  the  great 
novelist,  of  whom  there  are  many.  Nevertheless 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Faijeon  possesses  more  of  that 
indescribable  quality  which  we  call  “soul.”  It 
is  not  true  with  him,  as  Taine  says  it  is  with 
Dickens,  that  “sensibility  is  the  whole  man.” 
If  less  humor  plays  upon  the  'surface — and  there 
is  not  an  absence  of  that  either,  os  is  evidenced 
in  this  very  book  by  Tottie’s  nightmare — his  in- 
sight penetrates  further  into  the  secrets  of  soul 
life,  and  hw  feeling  touches  not  more  effectually 
perhaps,  but  more  deeply,  our  nature.  The  spirit 
of  this  his  Christmas  book  we  can  not  better  epit- 
omize than  by  quoting  from  his  introduction  his 
Christmas  benediction : 

“Not  that  life  should  be  a holiday:  work  Is  lta 
wholesomest  food.  But  some  little  more  of  general 
kindliness  toward  one  another,  of  generous  foeung  be- 
tween class  and  class,  as  well  as  between  person  and 
person ; some  little  less  consideration  of  self ; some 
more  general  recognition  by  the  high  of  the  human 
and  divine  equality  which  the  low  bear  to  them ; some 
little  more  consideration  from  the  poor  for  the  rich ; 
some  little  more  practical  pity  from  the  rich  for  the 
poor ; some  little  less  of  the  hypocrisy  of  life  too  com- 
monly practiced,  and  too  commonly  toadied  to ; some 
better  meaning  in  the  saying  of  prayers,  and  therefore 
more  true  devotion  in  the  bending  of  knees ; some  lit- 
tle more  benevolence  in  statesmanship ; some  hearty, 
honest  practicing  of  doing  to  others  even  as  ye  would 
others  should  do  unto  you,  may  well  be  wished  for. 
more  appropriately,  perhaps,  at  this  season  than  at 
any  other,  associated  as  it  is  with  all  that  is  tender 
and  bright  and  good.” 

Fleurange , from  the  French  of  Augustus 
Craven  (Holt  and  Williams),  is  a very  pure  and 
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very  attractive  story — short,  simple,  warm  with 
love,  but  free  from  passion — a story  of  self-denial 
and  self-contained  resolute  principle,  in  a young 
girl,  fighting  its  way  through  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, and  reaping,  of  course,  its  reward  in  the 
end.  It  is  a good  sign  that  our  translators  are 
seeking  out  in  French  literature  such  novels  os 
this,  and  a strong  evidence  that  American  taste 
has  quite  as  much  to  answer  for  as  French  gen- 
ius in  the  literature  which  we  have  borrowed 
in  the  past  from  France.  — Robin  Gray , by 
Charles  Gibbon  (Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the 
old  song  put  into  prose,  and  with  a changed 
finale.  Jamie,  the  lover,  is  reported  drowned ; 
the  father  and  the  mother  fall  sick,  and  the  cow 
is  stolen  away : misfortunes  fall  thick  and  heavy. 
Robin  Gray  comes  with  assistance,  and  marries 
Jenny.  Of  course  Jamie  is  not  drowned,  and 
comes  back — troubles  ensue.  Jenny  does  not 
“gang  like  a ghaist,”  but  after  working  to  save 
her  husband  from  an  unjust  punishment  for  sus- 
pected crime,  with  a woman’s  will  and  a wom- 
an’s skill,  she  not  only  “tries  a gude  wife  to  be,” 
but  succeeds ; and  Robin,  though  somewhat  un- 
reasonable, is,  on  the  whole,  a “gude  mon  to 
her.”  Jamie,  like  a sensible  man,  finding  Jenny 
lost  to  him  and  the  wife  of  a “ gude  mon,”  goes 
away  till  he  can  come  back  and  call  them  both 
friends.  The  plot  is  well  worked  up ; the  vil- 
lains all  get  punished,  and  the  good  people  get 
as  much  justice  as  this  world  can  afford. — Far 
the  King,  by  the  same  author  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  is  a well-wrought  historical  novel  of 
the  English  rebellion,  the  plot  turning  on  the 
fact  that  the  heroine’s  father  casts  in  his  lot  with 
the  Pretender,  w'hile  her  husband  adheres  to  the 
government. — The  charm  of  At  his  Gates , by 
MiuOliphant  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.), 
does  not  consist  in  its  plot,  which  is  not  very 
natural,  nor  very  closely  woven.  The  best  parts 
of  the  stoiy  have  little  or  no  connection  with  its 
development  and  progress,  and  some  of  the  most 
striking  characters  might  be  dismissed  without 
impairing  its  result.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  in- 
dividuality in  the  characters,  and  no  lack  of 
truthfulness  in  the 'pictures  which  constitute  the 
book.  It  is,  indeed,  a series  of  sketches  rather 
than  a story,  and  its  author  is  a painter  rather 
than  a novelist,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term. — The  moral  purpose  of  Never  Again , by 
W.  S.  Mayo  (G.  P.  Putnam  and  Sons),  is  to 
warn  the  American  reader  against  speculation. 
We  do  not  judge  the  medicine  to  be  strong 
enough  to  counteract  the  disease.  Its  artistic 
object  is  to  illustrate  certain  phases  of  New  York 
society.  In  this  it  is,  at  least,  a fair  success.  It 
is  better  as  a painting  than  os  a sermon.  There 
is  some  overdrawing,  but  caricature  is  the  in- 
eradicable disease  of  all  American  character 
sketches ; these  are,  at  all  events,  unmistakably 
the  result  of  studies  from  real  life,  and  sufficient- 
ly life-like,  both  as  to  conception  of  character 
and  the  play  of  social  converse,  to  entitle  the 
story  to  be  ranked  as  a genuinely  American 
novel,  not  a transplantation  into  American  soil 
of  a foreign  growth. — Robert  Tremayne , by  Em- 
ily Sarah  Holt  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers), 
is  a historical  novel  of  the  days  and  persecu- 
tions of  “ bloody  Queen  Mary.”  The  author  ex- 
hibits a careful  and  painstaking  research  into  the 
chronicles  of  those  times,  and  has  succeeded  in 
putting  herself  and  carrying  her  readers  back 


into  the  age  which  she  depicts,  though  as  a stoiy 
Robert  Tremayne  hardly  equals  some  previous 
volumes  from  the  same  pen. 

A Library  of  Famous  Fiction  ( J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  embraces  in  one  volume  ten  famous  master- 
pieces. Some  of  these,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe, 
are  in  almost  every  household  already.  Others, 
as  Undine  and  Paul  and  Virginia , are  known 
to  scores  and  hundreds  of  intelligent  Americans 
only  by  name,  and  the  publishers  have  done  good 
service  in  introducing  them  again  into  the  realm 
of  popular  literature.  In  typography  the  volume 
is  handsome,  and  it  is  fully  illustrated.  Our  only 
considerable  criticism  is  its  bulk.  One  needs  a 
substantial  table  to  rest  it  on  in  reading,  whereas 
fiction  should  always  be  of  a form  to  be  held  easily 
in  the  hand.  The  work  would  have  been  better, 
though  possibly  less  marketable,  and  certainly 
more  expensive,  if  it  had  been  put  in  five  or  six 
small  volumes  instead  of  in  one  so  cumbersome. 
— Samuel  Warren's  character  as  a story-tell- 
er is  well  known.  His  Adventures  of  an  Attor- 
ney in  Search  of  Practice  (James  Cockcroft  and 
Co.)  is  very  analogous  to  his  Experiences  of  a 
Barrister . Out  of  the  dry  details  of  a lawyer's 
office  he  succeeds  in  sifting  not  a little  romance, 
and  the  product  is  a book  of  short  stories  which 
are  unusually  readable. — Mrs.  Skaggs's  Husband* 
(J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.)  is  the  title  of  Bret 
Harte's  last  volume.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
— first,  eight  short  stories;  second,  a dozen 
“Urban  Sketches;”  and  third,  “Legends  and 
Tales.  ” The  first  give  graphically  some  pictures 
of  California  life.  They  may  be  true  to  nature, 
but  to  a nature  whose  pictures  are  not  very  at- 
tractive, certainly  not  very  inspiring,  and  in 
construction  they  arc  generally  fragmentary  and 
unsatisfactory ; the  “ Urban  Sketches”  recall  by 
their  name  Howell’s  Suburban  Sketches , and 
suffer  by  contrast.  Among  the  “Legends  and 
Tales”  are  some  striking  and  well- wrought  sto- 
ries, woven,  we  judge,  out  of  popular  legends,  not 
out  of  the  author’s  own  imagination. — There  is 
so  much  in  the  Essays , Sketches,  and  Stories , by 
George  B.  Woods  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.), wor- 
thy of  preservation  that  we  wish  we  could  hope 
that  these  pages  would  really  preserve  them. 
But  it  is  the  fate  of  the  successful  editor  to  deal 
only  with  transient  topics,  and  to  do,  therefore, 
a work  which  is  in  its  seeming  only  transient, 
though  in  its  effect  it  may  be  enduring.  A news- 
paper leader,  like  the  ephemera,  dies  the  hour 
that  it  is  bom,  and  no  book  can  do  more  than 
embalm  it.  Mr.  Woods  died  before  he  had 
yet  reached  his  twenty -seventh  year,  yet  lived 
long  enough  to  be  a leading  editor  on  several 
successive  journals,  among  them  the  Boston 
Advertiser  and  Every  Saturday.  The  essays, 
which  are  selected  from  his  editorial  writings, 
are  valuable  chiefly  as  a memorial  of  the  man ; 
the  stories,  which  occupy  only  a small  part  of 
the  volume,  if  published  separately,  should  have 
found  many  readers  outside  Mr.  Woods’s  person- 
al friends. — We  put  last  of  our  vohimes  of  short 
stories  the  best,  Coupon  Bonds , by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.).  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge is  able  to  draw  characters  that  are  fi it 
from  being  refined  without  being  himself  coarse, 
and  to  imbue  his  story  with  a broad  humor  with- 
out converting  it  into  a farce.  The  three  lead- 
ing characters  in  the  first  story,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ducklow  and  Aunt  Beswick,  are  quite  wonder* 
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fal  as  specimens  of  character  drawing  in  a story  I 
which  has  no  description  or  analysis  of  charac- 
ter, and  affords  60  little  room  for  its  display  by 
dramatic  action. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

9 Me.  Samuel  Johnson  will  awake  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  his  readers  serious  prejudices  against 
his  work  on  Oriental  Religions  ( J.  R.  Osgood 
and  Co.)  by  his  introduction.  Yet  it  was  only 
just  to  himself  and  to  his  readers  that  he  should 
advise  them  beforehand  what  is  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  his  work.  This  would  be  gen- 
erally called  infidel  We  do  not  mean  by  that 
that  he  casts  any  obloquy  on  Christianity,  only 
that  he  calmly  and  deliberately  rejects  it  as  a Di- 
vine religion,  or  as  of  any  higher  value  than  one 
of  many  out  of  which  a 44  universal  religion”  is 
to  be  constructed  by  much  painstaking  and  study. 
44  The  Christian  ideal  is  but  a single  force  among 
others,  all  equally  in  the  line  of  movement.”  He 
implicitly  denies  the  need  or  existence  of  any  Di- 
vine power  in  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race. 
44  The  leaf  needs  no  special  miracle  to  become  a 
flower,  nor  does  the  child  to  become  a man.” 
True  religion  is  to  be  gathered  from  a careful 
comparison  of  all,  as  true  science  from  a study 
of  all  sciences.  44  Universal  religion,  then,  can 
not  be  any  one  exclusively  of  the  great  positive 
religions  of  the  world.  Yet  it  is  really  what  is 
best  in  each  and  every  one  of  them,  purified  from 
baser  intermixture,  and  developed  in  freedom  and 
power.”  The  author’s  philosophy,  however,  does 
not  militate  against  the  historic  accuracy  of  his 
volume,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  he  has 
perverted  history  to  make  it  serve  a theory. 
His  volume  is  the  ablest  popular  contribution  to 
the  history  and  analysis  of  the  mystical  religions 
of  India  which  the  American  press  has  yet  pro- 
duced. James  Freeman  Clarke’s  analogous  book 
on  the  Ten  Great  Religions  is  both  more  impar- 
tial and  more  comprehensive,  but  nothing  equals 
this  volume  in  the  fullness  of  its  disclosures  of 
the  ancient  Brahminical  literature  and  the  more 
modem  Buddhistic  protest  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  earlier  religion,  provided  the  reader 
makes  due  allowance  in  reading  it  for  the  au- 
thor's prepossession  so  frankly  avowed  in  the  in- 
troduction. Neither  the  student  of  comparative 
religion  nor  the  student  of  modem  skepticism  can 
afford  to  pass  this  volume  by  without  careful  ex- 
amination. 

The  Four  Phases  of  Morals , by  John  Stuart 
Blackik,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.),  is 
based  on  a course  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institute,  London.  There  is  in  the  style 
nothing  apparent  of  the  spoken  address,  and  the 
book  presents  every  appearance  of  having  been 
rewritten  for  the  press.  It  consists  of  four  sep- 
arate essays  on  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Christianity, 
and  Utilitarianism.  Though  separate,  they  are 
not  disconnected,  and  together  they  aflbrd  a his- 
tory of  ethics,  not  in  detail,  but  by  a graphic  de- 
scription of  the  great  central  systems  around 
which  all  ethical  philosophies  gather.  Professor 
Blackie  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  dealing  with 
the  ancient  philosophies  which  aflford  the  sources 
of  most  modem  systems ; he  does  not  weary  the 
reader  with  ill-digested  learning.  In  the  main 
the  book  is  fair  in  tone,  and  its  estimates  of  phi- 
losophy calm  and  appreciative,  though  not  judi- 
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cial  or,  strictly  speaking,  impartial,  and  occasion- 
ally the  vehemence  of  his  own  convictions  leads 
the  author  to  treat  with  a contempt  which  is  nei- 
ther courteous  nor  philosophical  the  convictions 
of  others. 

The  Biblical  Museum , by  James  Comper 
Gray  (A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  is  44 a col- 
lection of  notes,  explanatory,  homiletical,  and 
illustrative,”  on  the  Bible,  “especially  designed 
for  the  use  of  ministers,  Bible  students,  and  bun- 
day-school  teachers.”  The  work  before  us  con- 
sists of  two  volumes  in  one,  and  covers  the  four 
Gospels.  Ministers  will  not  find  much  in  it  to 
draw  their  attention  from  their  larger  and  more 
scholarly  works.  It  may  sene  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  a useful  purpose.  In  a margin 
are  printed  quotations  from  or  references  to 
prominent  authors.  The  body  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  notes  which  are  occasionally  critical, 
more  commonly  explanatory,  but  largely  de- 
voted to  moral  or  spiritual  applications,  or  to 
the  narration  of  illustrations  which  are  either 
supposed  to  throw  light  on  the  text  or  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  teacher  in  enforcing  it. — The  Perfect 
Life  (Roberts  Brothers)  consists  of  twelve  dis- 
courses by  Dr.  Channixg,  edited  from  his  man- 
uscripts, by  his  nephew,  William  H.  Channing. 

The  theology  which  underlies  this  book  is  that 
of  the  conservative  Unitarianism  of  which  Dr. 

Channing  was  a mo6t  distinguished  exponent — 
of  which,  indeed,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  the  founder;  but  the  sermons  are  not  theo- 
logical in  a*  polemical  or  controversial  sense. 

They  deal  with  the  practical,  spiritual  problems 
of  life ; they  point  to  the  duty  of  seeking  to  be 
perfect  even  as  the  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect, 
and  they  point  to  dependence  on  and  trust  in 
that  Father  as  the  first  condition  of  success  in 
this  noble  endeavor.  They  are  tender,  warm, 
earnest,  devout,  and,  whatever  deficiencies  in  the- 
ology the  theological  critic  may  think  he  finds  in 
them,  the  common  reader  can  not  fail  to  obtain 
inspiration  and  strength  by  their  perusal. 

POETRY. 

Mrs.  Emily  E.  Ford  has  well  entitled  her 
little  book  of  poems,  My  Recreations  (Hurd  and 
Houghton).  They  are  the  offspring  of  genuine 
poetic  thought  and  feeling,  flowers  that  have 
sprung,  to  all  seeming,  naturally  from  her  soul, 
as  wild  flowers  from  the  prairies,  with  no  for- 
cing from  liot-house  heats.  She  writes  not  with 
malice  aforethought,  but  as  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a heart  that  sings  more  easily  than  it 
speaks,  or  rather  can  speak  easier  in  song.  They 
were,  we  can  readily  conceive,  “recreations”  to 
her,  and  they  will  assuredly  prove  “ recreations” 
to  the  reader,  who  may  enjoy  them  without  the 
pains  of  much  study  and  analysis — enjoy  them 
not  as  an  artist  enjoys  a sonata  of  Beethoven, 
but  as  a child  enjoys  the  caroling  of  a canary. 

In  fine,  she  describes  so  truly  in  her  dedication 
to  the  public  the  character  of  her  own  verses 
that,  with  due  allowance  for  the  modesty  of  the 
opening  sentence,  we  quote  her  own  description 
of  her  songs: 

“I  am  no  poet,  and  I know  it 
But  a robin's  homely  note. 

Joyful,  gushing  from  his  throat. 

Though  no  semblance  of  a tone, 

Adds  a charm  to  leafy  June. 

My  Aide  song,  most  I forego  It  T” 

— The  World  Priest  (Roberts  Brothers)  is  a 
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translation  from  the  German  of  Leopold  Schef- 
fer. We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  understand 
the  title,  or  that  the  translator  understands  it 
himself.  It  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  “ Priest 
of  Nature,”  meaning  by  that  word  the  great  All, 
the  Cosmos,  both  external  and  internal  life; 
and  by  his  title  we  may  understand  possibly 
that  the  writer  means  to  offer  himself  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  unknown  language  of  all  things. 
There  is  much  that  is  mystical  and  much  that 
is  beautiful  in  the  book ; much  that  is  so  Ger- 
man that  the  practical  American  will  be  per- 
plexed to  bring  himself  into  any  harmony  with 
t it ; and  some  passages  which  it  will  perplex  him 
to  place  in  philosophy,  for  it  is  really  philos- 
ophy in  verse,  and  somewhat  pantheistic  philos- 
ophy atjthat.  And  yet,  withal,  there  is  so  much 
of  grand  thought  and  of  true  poetry  in  it  that 
the  lovers  of  large  thought  will  rejoice  in  it,  de- 
spite its  mysticism. — Christ  at  the  Door  (A.  D. 
F.  Randolph  and  Co.)  is  a collection  of  poems 
selected  from  various  authors,  each  preceded  by 
a very  brief  introductory  statement  of  the  au- 
thorship, founded  on  the  well-known  passage  in 
Revelation  where  Christ  is  described  as  stand- 
ing at  the  door  knocking  and  seeking  admission 
as  a guest.  It  contains  many  beautiful  selec- 
tions, and  certainly  will  achieve  in  some  meas- 
ure the  aim  of  the  author  to  make  her  readers 
“conscious  of  the  nearness  of  Christ.” — Hymns 
on  the  Collects,  by  Caroline  Mat,  consists  of 
short  poems  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  based 
on  the  Collects  found  in  the  Episcopal  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  They  remind  one  somewhat 
of  Keble’s  Christian  Year , and  are  characterized 
by  a spirit  of  genuine  Christian  feeling  rather 
than  by  any  rare  gifts  of  imagination  or  fancy, 
which  would  indeed  be  unfitting  in  such  an  of- 
fering as  this,  whose  simplicity  is  its  beauty. 

•MISCELLANEOUS. 

Myths  and  Myth-Makers , by  Professor  John 
Fiskk  (J.  R.  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a store-house 
of  curious  information  respecting  legends  and 
myths  and  wild  tales  of  all  description,  gather- 
ed from  a wide  field  of  literature,  ancient  and 
modem,  European  and  Asiatic.  The  general 
resemblances  in  each  of  these  myths  is  shown, 
and  their  common  parentage  is  the  natural  re- 
sult arrived  at.  When,  for  instance,  we  find 
William  Tell  and  his  boy  and  the  tyrant  Gessler 
reappearing  in  the  legends  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Russia,  England,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
and  even  Persia,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  older  form  must  be  the  parent  of 
the  later  one,  and  that  William  Tell  lived,  if  at 
all,  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  some- 
where else  than  in  Switzerland.  But  when  Air. 
Fiske  drops  the  narrative  and  enters  upon  the 
field  of  philosophy,  he  will  not  take  all  his  read- 
ers with  him.  The  Christian  world  generally 
will  dissent  from  the  principle  which  he  lays 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  “ when  a marvelous  oc- 
currence is  said  to  have  happened  every  where,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  never  happened  any  where.” 
According  to  this,  every  new  testimony  from 
ancient  monuments  to  the  reality  of  a deluge  is 
a new  evidence  that  it  had  no  existence.  And 
classical  scholars  will  be  generally  as  slow  to  ac- 
cept his  interpretation  of  the  mythology  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome.  Its  pofetry  was  not 
philosophy.  The  primitive  man  made,  in  fact, 


no  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
he  was  content  to  depict  them.  When  the  child 
gets  on  all  fours  and  crawls  about  the  room,  and 
refuses  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  mother  be- 
cause he  is  a bear,  he  does  not  really  suppose 
himself  transformed  into  an  amiable  specimen 
of  that  species : he  simply  lets  his  imagination 
run  riot,  unchecked  by  reason;  and  when  the 
Greek  represented  the  sun  as  a charioteer  whose 
rash  and  inexperienced  son  drove  somewhat  too 
near  the  earth  and  scorched  it,  he  was  not  at- 
tempting to  talk  philosophy : he  was  simply  rev- 
eling in  imagination.  Mr.  Fiske  has  displayed 
marvelous  research,  or,  rather,  he  manifests  the 
results  of  a very  wide  scholarship ; but  he  will 
hardly  secure  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  his 
readers  to  all,  or  even  the  most  important,  of 
his  deductions  based  thereon. 

The  purchase  of  Saraana,  and  the  expression 
by  conservative  English  journals  of  the  hope 
that  “ it  is  to  make  it  a Territory  of  the  Union,” 
renders  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States 
is  not  yet  ruled  out  of  American  politics,  but 
may  reappear  at  any  time  in  a new  form ; and 
this  lends  peculiar  interest  and  timeliness  to 
Santo  Domingo , Past  and  Present ; with  a 
Glance  at  Hayti , by  Samuel  Hazard  (Harper 
and  Brothers).  The  subject  is  one,  too,  on  which 
very  little  is  really  known.  Many  of  those  who 
in  the  recent  discussions  in  Congress  and  the 
public  press  undertook  to  enlighten  the  public 
only  succeeded  in  manifesting  their  own  deplora- 
ble* ignorance.  Not  only  is  the  information 
needed  by  the  American  people,  but  it  has  hith- 
erto not  been  accessible.  Mr.  Hazard's  book 
appears  to  be  both  full  and  trustworthy.  It  em- 
braces the  result  of  observations  in  a personal 
visit  to  the  island — the  author  “almost  entirely 
circumnavigating  the  island,  and  traversing  its 
length  and  breadth”  — and  of  much  research, 
he  having  subsequently  gone  to  London  and 
“consulted  almost  every  early  writer  of  note 
upon  the  island  of  San  Domingo  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.”  This  book  is 
veiy  elaborately  illustrated  from  photographs  and 
the  author’s  own  sketches.  He  first  gives  a gen- 
eral account  of  the  island,  together  with  a sketch 
of  the  aborigines  and  their  habits  and  customs; 
then  traces  its  history  from  the  landing  of  Colum- 
bus to  the  present  time ; and  thirdly,  a very  full 
account  of  its  present  character  and  condition, 
interwoven  with  the  account  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences and  adventures.  Mr.  Hazard  does 
not  conceal  his  prepossessions  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation, shared  by  him  with  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  in  whose  company  he  made  his 
visit ; but  his  book  is  in  no  sense  an  ai^gument, 
nor  is  it  written  in  the  interest  of  a theory  or 
policy,  nor  is  there  any  indication  that  his  accu- 
racy and  fairness  in  the  statement  of  facts  has 
been  affected  by  any  desire  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  any  political  policy  or  party. 

The  dress  of  Edna  Dean  Proctor's  lost 
book,  A Russian  Journey  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.),  is  exceptionally  beautiful.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  fine,  and  often  give  a 
better  idea  of  Russian  life  and  character  than  an 
elaborate  description  could  do.  The  book  is  a 
series  of  disconnected  pictures,  find  affords  rath- 
er a glimpse  of  the  outer  life  than  an  exposition 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Russian. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  FLESHY  FUNGI. 
rpHE  preparation  and  preservation  of  the  fleshy 
1 fungi  have  long  been  difficult  problems  to  the 
botanist,  various  methods  being  adopted  toward 
these  ends  with  more  or  less  success.  They  will 
keep  very  well,  of  course,  in  alcohol ; but  this  is 
a troublesome  and  expensive  method,  and  only 
suited  to  large  museums.  In  consequence  of 
their  juiciness,  and  possibly  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  they  contain,  they  are  very  subr-  1 
ject  to  decomposition,  and  are  attacked  witfc 
great  readiness  by  insects.  The  usual  method 
of  preparing  them  is  to  subject  them  to  poison- 
ous metallic  solutions,  but  even  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient. 

A recently  devised  mode  of  treatment,  which 
promises  more  success  than  its  predecessors, 
consists  in  coating  them  with  a thin  layer  of  col- 
lodion, thus  investing  them  with  an  exosmotic 
membrane.  This  allows  the  moisture  to  exhale 
uniformly,  and  the  plant  to  dry  gradually,  the 
shape,  color,  and  texture  being  but  little  affect- 
ed. The  destructive  agency  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  also  excluded,  and  most  insects  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  collodion  skin,  or  to  in- 
troduce their  eggs  or  larvae  beneath  it. 

RED  INDELIBLE  INK. 

According  to  Dr.  Eisner  an  indelible  liquid 
preparation  for  marking  clothing  in  red  charac- 
ters may  be  obtained  by  taking  equal  ports  of 
green  vitriol  and  cinnabar,  finely  powdered,  sift- 
ing them,  and  nibbing  them  up  very  carefully 
with  good  linseed-oil.  They  are  then  to  be 
posset!  through  a strainer,  and  the  thick  fluid 
which  is  left  is  used'  for  writing,  with  a quill 
pen.  The  preparation  may  be  used  both  for 
writing  and  stamping  on  cotton  fabrics.  These 
may  afterward  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
bleaching,  it  is  said,  without  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  ink. 

MILK-TREE. 

Such  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  world  os 
yield  a milky  juice  are  among  the  most  service- 
able to  mankind,  some  of  them  furnishing  gutta- 
percha and  India  rubber,  while  others  supply  a 
liquid  which  does  not  solidify,  and  may  be  used 
as  a nutritious  article  of  food.  These  are  usually 
known  as  cow-trees ; and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able is  the  Brosimum  galactodendron.  This  is 
found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
form  of  a tree  frequently  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  height.  The  milk,  which  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  trunk,  has  a very  agree- 
able taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  cream,  the 
only  unpleasant  feature  being  that  it  is  some- 
what glutinous,  although  it  is  very  nourishing 
and  wholesonqe.  It  is  consumed  freely  by  the 
people,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant resources.  In  a pharmaceutical  point 
of  view  the  Clusia  galactodendron  of  Venezuela 
and  of  Western  New  Granada  is  of  great  im- 
portance, from  having  the  very  singular  and  val- 
uable property  of  being  almost  a specific  in 
dysentery.  It  contains  a resinous  and  astringent 
principle  and  an  aromatic  tonic  substance.  It 
is  said  that  wherever  this  tree  occurs  dysentery 
is  considered  of  no  moment,  the  milk  being  pro- 


curable very  readily,  and  used  upon  the  slightest 
occasion. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  out  of  number- 
less cases  of  severe  dysentery  occurring  in  a 
party  of  five  to  seven  hundred  men  engaged  in 
constructing  a road  in  a very  unhealthy  climate 
in  Western  New  Granada,  near  Buenaventura, 
a fatal  case  was  never  known  to  occur,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  milk,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  curing  cases  that  had  been  considered  al- 
most hopeless. 

The  special  advantage  of  this  remedy  is  that 
the  cure  is  radical,  a subsequent  relapse  being 
very  rare.  This  milk  has  been  kept  a year  with- 
out its  taste  or  medical  properties  being  affect- 
ed ; and  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  brought  to  Eu- 
rope or  America,  and  tried  in  cases  of  cholera, 
for  which  it  would  seem  applicable. 

HOSPITAL  BUILDINGS. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Woodworth,  supervising  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  his 
first  annual  report,  just  issued,  opposes  the  present 
course  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  hospitals,  and  recommends  that  hereafter 
they  shall  bef  built  of  wood,  to  be  destroyed  after 
being  in  use  ten  or  fifteen  years,  on  the  ground 
that  hospital  buildings  become  poisoned  after  sev- 
eral years’  use,  and  cause  unfavorable  results  in 
the  treatment  of  injuries  and  diseases  by  engen- 
dering erysipelas  and  its  cognates.  He  claims 
that  his  plan  will  not  beas  expensive  as  that  now 
pursued  by  the  government,  as  the  wooden  hos- 
pitals will  not  cost  more  than  a third  as  much  as 
those  of  stone  or  iron. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Woodworth  does 
not  advise  the  government  to  sell  the  wooden 
structures  after  they  have  been  used  sufficiently 
long  for  hospital  purposes,  but  to  destroy  them. 

The  sale  of  such  buildings,  as  heretofore  author- 
ized, is  highly  reprehensible.  In  many  cases  they 
are  bought  up  by  speculating  builders,  who  use 
the  infected  timber  in  erecting  houses  for  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes. 

PEH-LAH  WAX  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  of  com- 
merce in  China  consists  of  what  is  called  peh- 
lah  wax,  or  insect  wax,  an  exudation  from  cer- 
tain trees,  particularly  a species  of  Rhus  and  Ia- 
gvstrum,  formed  in  consequence  of  the  puncture 
of  the  branches  by  a species  of  coccus . These 
insects  are  white  when  first  developed,  but  when 
they  yield  their  wax  are  red,  and  attached  closely 
to  the  branches  of  the  trees.  At  first  they  are 
about  the  size  of  a grain  of  rice,  but  after  the 
wax  is  produced  the  accumulation  is  as  large  as 
a hen’s  egg.  The  insect  commences  to  secrete 
the  viscous  substance  in  the  spring,  this  taking 
the  form  of  a silky  down,  which  thickens  and 
hardens.  In  August  or  September  the  balls  hang 
like  grapes,  which  are  gathered  by  detaching 
them  with  the  fingers,  and  after  being  dried  in 
the  sun  they  are  purified  and  refined.  This  wax 
•is  in  general  use  in  China  and  Japan,  where 
large  tracts  of  land  are  planted  with  the  trees 
referred  to,  upon  which  the  insects  are  reared. 

The  insect  is  propagated  by  means  of  its  eggs, 
which  are  collected  in  clusters  in  the  shells  of 
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the  balls.  As  met  with  in  commerce  the  peh- 
lah  wax  is  nearly  pore,  and  melts  at  190°  F. 
It  is  sold  in  cakes  of  a circular  form  and  of 
different  sizes.  It  dissolves  easily  in  naphtha, 
and  contains  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  carbon,  four- 
teen of  hydrogen,  and  four  of  oxygen.  It  is  used 
like  bees'-wax  in  making  candles  and  for  other 
similar  purposes,  where  its  high  melting  temper- 
ature is  an  advantage.  The  light  of  these  candles 
is  of  great  brilliancy,  and  if  a little  oil  be  mixed 
with  the  wax  they  do  not  gutter.  It  has  been 
known  in  Europe  about  twenty  years,  but  so  far 
its  importation  has  not  been  as  great  as  the  value 
of  the  material  would  seem  to  warrant. 

ACTION  OP  AMORPHOUS  RED  PH08PH0RUS. 

According  to  Testini,  amorphous  red  phos- 
phorus, under  the  influence  of  solar  heat  in  a 
barometric  vacuum,  has  the  peculiarity,  like  por- 
ous charcoal,  of  absorbing  various  substances 
without  acting  chemically  upon  them.  Thus 
rosaniline,  iodine,  and  sulphur  are  all  absorbed 
to  a sensible  degree  by  the  phosphorus,  and  may 
be  subsequently  reclaimed  by  proper  methods. 

PREPARATION  OF  MEAT  EXTRACT. 

A new  mode  of  preparing  certain  kinds  of 
meat  has  lately  been  patented  in  Paris  by  M. 
Durand.  This  has  more  particular  reference  to 
the  flesh  of  prawns,  shrimps,  and  other  delicate 
crustaceans,  in  regard  to  which,  as  is  well  known, 
much  trouble  is  experienced  in  the  picking  out 
of  the  flesh  from  the  external  skeleton  after  boil- 
ing. The  new  method  consists  in  placing  the 
shrimps,  while  still  alive,  in  a double  metallic 
ring  perforated  with  small  holes,  some  coarse 
material  being  used  as  a filter.  This  ring  is 
subjected  to  pressure,  which  squeezes  the  flesh 
out  into  a vessel  placed  below.  This  may  be 
then  mixed  with  the  necessary  seasoning,  boiled, 
and  dried  by  evaporation,  so  as  to  form  a com- 
pact paste,  which  will  keep  for  a long  time,  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  article  of  food.  A similar 
process  can  be  applied  to  the  preparation  of  fish, 
the  meat  of  which  can  be  forced  out,  leaving  the 
bones,  scales,  etc.,  behind.  The  flesh  of  both 
fish  and  crustaceans  before  cooking  is  very  soft, 
and  easily  yields  to  the  treatment  indicated. 
This  process  might  perhaps  be  applied  to  ad- 
vantage in  the  case  of  shad  and  herrings,  the 
bones  of  which  constitute  so  great  an  objection 
to  them  as  an  article  of  food. 

A TAMED  WASP. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  was  the  exhibition  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  of  a social  kind  of  wasp,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Polities,  which  he  had  taken 
and  tamed  in  the  Pyrenees  during  the  past 
summer,  and  had  kept  by  itself  for  three  months. 
At  first  it  was  rather  free  in  the  use  of  its  sting, 
bnt  afterward  ate  sugar  from  his  hand,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  stroke  it. 

MICRO-CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  FIBRES. 

A valuable  contribution  to  the  methods  for 
determining  the  character  of  different  fibres,  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  has  lately  appeared  in  an  in- 
augural dissertation  presented  to  the  University 
of  Zurich  by  Albert  Schleseniger,  upon  what  he 
calls  microscopical  and  micro-chemical  methods 
of  investigation.  After  mentioning  the  peculiar- 


ities of  fibres,  be  gives  tables  of  the  reactions  of 
the  different  coloring  matters ; for  instance,  di- 
viding the  vegetable  fibres  into  three  groups, 
namely,  those  which  are  colored  yellow,  brown- 
ish-yellow, or  reddish-yellow,  by  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid ; those  which  are  colored  green ; and 
third,  those  which  are  colored  blue  by  the  same 
chemicals. 

A similar  arrangement  is  followed  in  regard 
to  the  animal  fibres.  The  whole  memoir  is  fall 
of  important  suggestions,  which  can  doubtless  be 
readily  tamed  to  practical  account. 

ORIGIN  OF  GOITRE. 

The  commonly  accepted  hypothesis  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  goitre  and  the  reason  of  its  spe- 
cial development  in  certain  districts  of  England 
(namely,  the  hard -water  or  limestone  regions) 
is  not  considered  satisfactory  by  Mr.  Lebour,  as 
bis  own  researches  have  shown  that,  while  at 
points  in  certain  limestone  districts  it  is  entirely 
wanting,  in  others  it  is  veiy  common.  The  true 
cause,  according  to  this  gentleman,  consists  of  me- 
tallic impurities  in  the  water ; and  he  thinks  he 
can  show  that  goitre  occurs  most  where  the  water 
is  ferruginons,  especially  where  the  iron  is  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

VALUE  OF  THE  EUCALYPTUS. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
various  species  of  Eucalyptus , on  account  of  their 
value  as  timber,  and  as  furnishing  important 
vegetable  products.  Among  the  varieties  one 
known  in  Western  Australia  as  the  jarrah  is 
especially  useful,  on  account  of  the  resistance 
of  its  timber  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant  or 
the  sea-worm.  For  this  reason  it  has . come 
greatly  into  use  for  railway  purposes,  ship-build- 
ing, and  dwelling-houses,  especially  in  tropical 
countries.  Companies  have  been  formed  in  Vic- 
toria for  the  working  of  these  trees,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  procuring  the  timber  and 
shipping  it  to  any  desired  extent. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  BELLADONNA  AND 
PHYSOSTIGMA. 

According  to  Dr.  Frazer,  the  active  principle 
of  belladonna  (atropia)  has  a remarkable  coun- 
teracting influence  upon  the  poisonous  action  of 
the  Calabar  bean  (physostigma).  When  doses  of 
atropia  were  given  a few  minutes  before  or  after 
taking  the  bean,  animals  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects, which  would  otherwise  have  been  fatal, 
the  roost  successful  result  being  when  the  atropia 
was  given  before  taking  the  bean. 

LINDEMAN  ON  GREGARINE  IN  CHIGNONS. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  publishes  an  ab- 
stract of  an  article  by  Dr.  Lindeman  upon  the 
parasite  bodies  ( Gregarinida;')  found  in  the  false 
hair  and  chignons  usually  worn  by  ladies.  These 
grow  at  the  extremities  of  the  lyiir,  and  form 
little  lumps,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Each  of 
these  lumps  represents  a colony  of  about  fifty 
psorosperms,  which  are  originally  spherical,  bnt 
become  flattened  and  discoid  by  reciprocal  press- 
ure. Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
these  swell,  and  the  grannlar  contents  ore  con- 
verted into  little  spheres,  and  then  into  psendo- 
navicellae,  which  Are  little  corpuscles  having  a 
persistent  external  membrane,  and  inclosing  one 
or  two  nuclei.  These  become  free,  and  float  in 
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the  air  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
human  organism,  reaching  the  circulatory  ap- 
paratus, and,  according  to  the  doctor,  produ- 
cing various  maladies,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
affections  of  the  heart,  Bright’s  disease,  and  pul- 
monary complaints.  Dr.  Lindeman  remarks, 
with  the  exactness  of  the  mathematician,  that 
in  a ball-room  containing  fifty  ladies  forty-five 
millions  of  navicellie  are  set  free,  and  he  urges 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  false  hair  on  this  ac- 
count. 

FLORA  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

The  ishind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
believed  to  contain  the  smallest  phanerogamic 
flora  in  the  world,  there  being  really  only  tivo  in- 
digenous species,  although  seven  others  have  been 
found,  six  of  them  grasses  and  one  a sedge.  The 
two  native  species  referred  to  belong  to  the  gen- 
era Plantago  and  Sagina. 

PRODUCTION  OF  OPIUM  IN  GERMANY. 

The  production  of  opium  has  greatly  increased 
in  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  during  the  last  year, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  juice  is  even  richer 
in  morphia  than  the  best  brought  from  India. 
Seeds  of  the  most  valued  species  of  poppy  from 
Asia  Minor  were  in  no  respect  superior  t6  the 
indigenous. 

REPORT  OF  THE  8UTRO  TUNNEL  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Commission 
is  printed  in  detail,  as  an  appendix  to  the  report 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  army,  just  issued. 
The  commission  consisted  of  General  H.  G. 
Wright,  General  J.  G.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Wesley 
Newcomb,  civil  engineer,  who  gave  the  subject 
a thorough  examination.  The  conclusions  to 
which  they  came  are  that  the  tunnel  is  not  a 
necessity  for  drainage,  but  that,  in  some  cases, 
it  promises  increased  economy  in  working  mines, 
and  in  rendering  available  the  now  worthless  ores 
in  the  Comstock  lode,  thus  becoming  of  national 
importance.  The  feasibility  of  the  tunnel,*  the 
commission  think,  is  placed  beyond  a doubt,  its 
cost  being  estimated  at  four  and  a half  millions 
in  gold,  the  work  to  be  done  in  three  and  a half 
years ; and  this  period  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced if  proper  machinery  be  employed. 

The  value  of  the  bullion  heretofore  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  is  esti- 
mated at  $125,000,000,  while  the  present  an- 
nual yield  is  about  $15,000,000.  The  commis- 
sion believe  that  the  lode  is  a true  fissure  vein ; 
but  whether  it  will  continue  to  be  ore-bearing 
can  not  be  predicted  with  certainty.  In  deep 
mining  the  commission  regard  the  experiment 
of  the  tdnnel  as  of  great  importance. 

BLUE  STAMPING  INK. 

An  excellent  blue  stamping  ink,  according  to 
Bottger,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  white  glue  in 
concentrated  glycerine  at  a slight  heat,  adding  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Thenard  blue,  and  thick- 
ening the  whole  with  enough  finely  powdered 
gum-arabic  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency. 

HAIR  ERADICATOR. 

Professor  Bottger  recommends  hydrated  snl- 
phuret  of  sodium  as  an  extremely  efficient  and 
perfectly  inodorous  hair  eradicator,  and  as  being 
much  more  effective  in  this  respect  than  hydra- 


ted sulphuret  of  calcium,  previously  recommend- 
ed by  him.  The  new  extract  is  readily  obtained 
by  rubbing  to  a very  fine  powder  one  part,  by 
weight,  of  crystallized  sulpho-hydrate  of  sodium 
with  three  parts  of  fine  prepared  chalk.  This 
mixture  is  to  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles  un- 
til needed  for  use,  when  a small  portion  of  it 
is  made  into  a thick  paste  with  a few  drops 
of  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  the  back 
of  a knife  to  the  spot  coated  with  hair.  In  a 
very  few  moments  the  thickest  hair  will  be  con- 
verted into  a soft  mass,  and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  skin  by  washing.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  the  substance  too  long  on  the 
skin,  as  it  would  corrode  it. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  BABINET. 

M.  Babinet,  of  the  French  Academy,  whose 
death  was  recently  chronicled,  was  born  at  Lusi- 
gnan,  in  1794,  educated  at  Metz,  and  entered  the 
artillery,  which  he  quitted  in  1815.  After  hav- 
ing been  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  of 
Fontenay-le-Comte,  and  afterward  at  Poitiers, 
he  went  to  Paris,  in  1820,  to*  occupy  a chair  of 
physics  in  the  College  St.  Louis.  * Until  1864 
he*  w’as  examiner  to  L’Ecole  Polytechnique,  in 
physics,  descriptive  geometry,  applied  analysis, 
and  geodesy.  His  lectures  at  the  Athenasum  on 
meteorology  did  much  to  foster  a taste  for  the 
study  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Academy  in  1840  in  the  section  of 
physics.  Previous  to  this  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  various  ways,  having  done  much  to 
perfect  the  pneumatic  machine,  for  which  the 
Academy  awarded  him  a prize.  He  also  invent- 
ed a goniometer,  which  bears  his  name,  and  in 
many  memoirs  recorded  his  optical  experiments 
and  researches,  besides  doing  much  to  popular- 
ize scientific  studies.  The  best  of  what  he  has 
written  is  collected  in  his  Etudes  et  Lectures  sur 
les  Sciences  d'  Observation. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  GOLD  IN  SEA-WATER. 

Sonstndt,  in  an  article  upon  the  presence  of 
gold  in  sea-water,  communicated  to  the  Chemical 
News , remarks  that  the  amount  is  less  than  one 
grain  to  the  ton,  and  that  the  proportion  is  too 
small  to  permit  the  separation  or  even  detection 
by  the  ordinary  tests.  He  therefore  proceeds 
to  give  the  various  methods  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  metal  was  determined  by  him. 

UNVARYING  COURSE  OF  CIRRUS  CLOUDS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  there 
are  two  cold  poles  (points  of  minimum  tempera- 
ture) in  the  northern  hemisphere,  one  in  Asia, 
and  the  other  in  North  America,  and  that  from 
these  the  trade-winds  radiate,  regulating,  as  they 
veer  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  To  complete  the  statement,  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  high  cirrus  clouds  are  unaffected  by  the 
variation  in  course,  between  northwest  and  south- 
east, which  the  trade-winds  experience  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  two  great  continents,  but 
preserve  the  normal  direction  imparted  to  them 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth — namely,  that  of  the 
Anti-trades — and,  at  a great  elevation,  continue 
undisturbed  from  west  or  west-sonthwest  to  east- 
northeast.  Observations  are  not  complete  enough 
to  establish  the  latter  proposition,  but  numerous 
concordant  statements  render  it  so  probable  that 
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it  seems  worthy  of  the  attention  of  local  and  oth- 
er observers.  j 

In  North  America,  where  the  axis  around  , 
which  the  wind  veers  lies  decidedly  between  ! 
northwest  and  southeast,  as  in  Eastern  Asia,  the 
fact  seems  better  substantiated  than  in  Europe 
(can,  indeed,  be  considered  as  fixed),  and  the  in- 
ference is  justifiable  that  the  condition  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  is  similar.  Russell  verifies 
by  his  own  observations  in  Canada,  iu  Washing- 
ton, the  Southern  States,  and  Cuba  the  state- 
ment of  Espy,  that  in  the  United  States  there  is 
an  unvarying  upper  curreAt  of  air  from  thfe  west. 
Blodgett  asserts  that  at  Philadelphia,  at  all  sea- 
sons, a western  current  can,  not  unfrequently,  be 
detected  by  cirrus  clouds.  In  Northern  Asia, 
even  on  the  east  coast,  no  exact  information  on 
this  point  has  been  supplied,  on  account  of  the 
neglect  to  notice  particularly  cirrus  clouds.  In 
interior  Asia  a few  definite  observations  can  be 
given,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Siberia  a few  at 
least  not  contradictory  ones,  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
istence of  cirrus  clouds  has  been  noted  with  va- 
rying inferior  winds,  but  without  giving  their  di- 
rection. If  it  should  be  demonstrated,  then, 
which  the  writer  does  not  doubt,  that  the  high 
cirrus  clouds,  the  greatest  elevation  of  which  can 
be  placed  at  40,000  feet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  j 
two  cold  poles  do  not  take  part  in  the  variation 
of  the  anti-trades  from  a west-southwest  to  south  - 
east  direction,  but  tha$  these  elevated  masses  of 
ice  crystals  and  flakes  continue  unaffected  in  the 
normal  direction  imparted  by  the  earth’s  rotation,  j 
the  fact  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  giv- 
ing a more  correct  exhibition  of  the  total  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere,  and  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  whole  depth  of  the  atmosphere  does  j 
not  find  the  initial  and  final  point  of  its  motion 
in  the  region  of  the  greatest  cold,  but  that  a very 
considerable  and  more  elevated  portion  moves 
above  this,  having  this  point  at  the  geographical 
pole  of  the  earth.  There  would  be  in  this  a new 
proof  that  the  whole  atmosphere  takes  part  in 
the  circulation  between  the  equator  and  the  poles, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  movement  is  not  sim- 
ply the  difference  of  temperatures,  but  much 
more — the  centrifugal  force  of  the  earth’s  rota- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  there  exists  at  the  j 
points  of  maximum  velocity,  during  the  night  ns  j 
well  as  the  day,  a continuous  upward  current,  of  j 
aspiration,  of  the  trade  or  polar  current  drawn  to  I 
this  region,  and  that  this  air,  with  the  moisture 
contained,  must  again  descend.  This  may  only 
take  place  in  the  polar  latitudes,  toward  which  it 
moves,  and  which  it  finally  reaches  in  its  normal 
west-southwest  direction,  also  by  force  of  aspira- 
tion, as  compensation  for  the  air  drawn  from 
those  regions. 

ANTIPUTRE8CKNT  PROPERTIES  OP  SILICATE 
OP  SODA. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  to 
the  antiputrescent  properties  of  silicate  of  soda, 
and  the  elaborate  memoirs  of  Rabuteau  and  Pa- 
pillon  have  been  succeeded  by  papers  of  Picot 
and  other  writers.  In  whatever  proportion  this 
sabstance  was  added  to  glucose,  grape-sugar, 
etc.,  there  was  the  same  effect  produced — that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  percentage,  even  so  small 
a quantity  as  one  part  in  a hundred  being  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a decided  effect.  In  one  exper- 
iment five  vials  were  filled,  each  with  fifty  cubic 


centimeters  of  milk,  and  while  one  was  left  un- 
affected, the  others  had  respectively  five,  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty  centigrammes  of  the  silicate  of 
soda  added.  In  three  days  the  first  gave  an  acid 
reaction  not  shared  by  the  rest.  After  a little 
time,  however,  the  rest  exhibited  the  same  reac- 
tion, but  the  vial  containing  twenty  centigrammes 
experienced  no  change.  A similar  experiment 
was  made  with  a solution  of  fresh  meat,  where, 
with  larger  percentages  of  the  silicate,  no  traces 
of  animalcules  developed  themselves  after  the 
lapse  of  many  days. 

THE  FALLOW  DEER  INDIGENOUS  IN  EUROPE. 

According  to  Professor  Jeitteles,  the  fallow 
deer  of  Europe  is  not,  as  generally  supposed,  a 
recent  importation  from  Africa,  but  was  wide- 
ly distributed  all  over  Europe  during  the  diluvial 
period,  and  in  still  later  times.  Subfossil  re- 
mains of  this  species  have  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  in  Southern  Russia, 
Upper  Austria,  Baden,  Abbeville,  and  Olmutz. 
The  same  writer  divides  the  wild  dogs  into  two 
groups:  first,  the  jackal  of  the  Mediterranean 
fauna,  which  he  considers  the  wild  ancestor  of 
the  domestic  dog  of  the  stone  age ; second,  the 
prairie  wolf  of  North  America,  the  wolf-dog  of 
North  Africa,  the  Pyrenean  wolf,  the  prairie 
wolves  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  dingo,  the  Sene- 
gal dog,  and  perhaps  the  wolf  of  Japan,  all  of 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  varieties  of  one  and 
the  same  form,  which  he  calls  Cants  hfcoidesy  and 
which  first  appeared  in  a domestic  state  in  the 
bronze  age. 

MAXITE,  A NEW  LEAD  ORE. 

A new  lead  ore,  lately  discovered  in  Sardinia 
by  Max  Brown,  is  said  to  consist  of  & hydrated 
sulpliato-cai  bonate  of  lead — a compound  entire- 
ly novel  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  new  ore 
is  to  be  called  Maxite,  as  the  name  Brownite  had 
already  been  appropriated. 

ACTIVE  PRINCIPLE  OF  VACCINE  VIRUS. 

The  vaccine  matter,  or  virus,  contains,  in  an 
albuminous  fluid,  different  formations,  among 
which  very  small  microscopic  grains  are  con- 
spicuous. Messrs.  Chauveau  and  Keber  con- 
sider these  as  the  very  carriers  of  the  vaccine 
matter.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Cohn  was  offered  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  subject  more  closely, 
and  makes  the  following  report : 

At  first  he  raises  the  question,  Are  these 
grains,  perceived  by  all  observers,  constituent 
parts  of  the  virus,  or  accidental  admixtures? 
Experiments  instituted  with  all  possible  precau- 
tions led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  exist  in  the 
freshest  virus,  and  have  to  be  considered  as  con- 
stituents. These  globular  corpuscles  fill  the 
vaccine  matter  quite  equally.  They  are  without 
spontaneous  motion,  but  show  molecular  motion. 
Their  size  could  not  be  ascertained  accurately, 
being  beyond  our  present  means  of  microscopical 
measurement,  but  is  certainly  less  than  0.001 
of  a millimeter — perhaps  one-half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  it.  At  first  they  are  mostly  single,  rarely 
in  pairs,  but  increase  rapidly  in  number  when 
the  observation  is  continued  for  some  time  with 
proper  precautions.  They  form  entire  rows, 
and,  after  some  hours,  irregularly  connected 
groups.  This  extremely  rapid  and  uninterrupt- 
ed augmentation  proceeds  from  cross -division 
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of  the  cells.  From  these  observations  Mr.  Cohn* 
considers  the  corpuscles  of  the  virus  as  living, 
independent  organisms,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  6chizomycet®,  which,  as  the  smallest  and  sim* 
plest  of  all  organisms,  multiply  only  by  the  divis- 
ion of  cells. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Cohn  discusses  the  question 
whether  these  corpuscles  are  in  fac^  the  carriers 
of  the  contagion,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  highly  probable,  yet  not  definitely 
decided.  He  inclines,  however,  to  a modifica- 
tion of  this  statement,  viz.,  he  would  consider 
them  rather  as  originators  than  carriers,  in  so 
for  as  he  believes  them  to  act  as  ferment  upon 
the  liquid  constituents  of  the  virus,  which,  be- 
coming decomposed,  show  their  poisonous  effect 
when  received  into  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Mr.  Cohn  promises  to  test  his  hypothesis  experi- 
mentally, and  to  communicate  the  results. 

RELATION  OF  ENTOZOA  TO  THE  GROUSE 
DISEASE. 

This  disease  has  been  a subject  of  great  interest 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Great  Britain,  the  zest  of  the 
shooter's  season  depending  .very  much  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  affection.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  extremely  virulent,  and  threatened  an 
almost  entire  extermination  of  the  birds.  Of 
late  years  the  disease  has  been  less  troublesome. 
The  precise  cause  has  not  been  yet  ascertained, 
although  frequent  surmises  have  been  expressed 
as  to  a dependence  upon  the  presence  of  entozoa. 
Dr.  Cobbold,  a very  high  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, gives  the  details  of  an  examination  of  dis- 
eased grouse  made  by  him,  and  he  found  that 
the  intestinal  caeca  were  occupied  by  an  unde- 
scribed species  of  strongylus,  about  one-third  to 
one-half  an  inch  in  length.  The  same  animal 
was  found  in  healthy  birds,  but  in  much  less 
quantity,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  was  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  health  of  the  grouse  was  probably 
affected  by  the  presence  of  these  parasites,  and 
that  the  disease  might  result  in  great  part,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  presence  of  the  entozoa. 

OZONIZED  WATER. 

Ozonized  water  has  lately  been  profusely  adver- 
tized by  several  chemical  establishments.  Com- 
petent chemists  assert  that  water  is  not  a solv- 
ent for  ozone,  otherwise  rain-water  from  thun- 
der-clouds would  contain  it.  Professor  Bdttger, 
in  Frankfort,  has  examined  specimens  of  such 
ozone  water,  and  found  an  acid  reaction,  but  no 
trace  of  ozone.  The  acid  was  recognized  as  ni- 
trous acid.  Mr.  Carius,  on  the  contrary,  posi- 
tively states  that  ozone  is  present  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  no  free  acid. 

COATING  FIBRES  WITH  SILVER. 

A new  industry  has  lately  sprung  up  in  En- 
gland, .which  has  already  attained  considerable 
development,  namely,  the  silvering  of  any  given 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  substance  for  or- 
namental purposes.  For  this  purpose  two  solu- 
tions are  necessary : the  first,  composed  of  quick- 
lime, two  parts ; grape-sugar  or  honey,  five  parts ; 
tartaric  acid  (or,  for  want  of  this,  gallic  acid), 
two  parts  ; and  water,  650  parts.  This  is  to  be 
filtered,  and  the  splution  placed  in  bottles,  to  be 
entirely  filled  ana  thoroughly  sealed,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  action  of  the  air.  For  the  second 
solution,  twenty  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  are  to 


be  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  ammonia,  and 
the  solution  diluted  with  650  parts  of  distilled 
water.  At  the  moment  of  using,  the  two  liquids 
are  to  be  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  shaken  care- 
fully together,  and  then  filtered.  To  silver  wood, 
silk,  hair,  wool,  or  fiax,  or  other  fibres,  they  are 
first  carefully  washed,  and  immersed  for  a mo- 
ment in  a saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and 
then  in  a solution  of  twenty  parts  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  parts  of  distilled  water.  This 
double  immersion  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fibre  is  of  a fine  silvery  color. 
It  is  next  to  be  immediately  placed  in  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  first-named  solutions  until  it  is 
perfectly  silvered,  and  then  in  a solution  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  washed,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

In  the  case  of  bones,  leather,  and  other  simi- 
lar substances,  the  solution  may  be  applied  with 
a brush,  instead  of  immersing  the  article  in  it. 
Earthenware,  etc.,  must  be  coated  with  stea- 
rine  or  varnish  before  the  application  of  the  ril- 
very  solution ; and  when  the  objects  are  porous, 
even  a coating  of  soluble  glass  should  be  first 
applied.  Ordinary  glass  or  porcelain  is  to  be 
carefully  cleaned  with  distilled  water  or  alcohol, 
and  then  treated  with  a mixture  of  the  first-men- 
tioned solution,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a dish  of 
earthenware  or  gutta-percha.  The  deposit  of  sil- 
ver begins  after  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  con- 
tinues for  several  hours.  The  object  is  then  to 
be  washed  with  distilled  water,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  covered  with  a protecting  varnish.  If  the 
object  be  slightly  heated,  it  will  accelerate  the  de- 
posit of  the  silver. 

Metallic  articles  should  be  first  cleaned  with 
nitric  acid,  and  afterward  rubbed  with  a mixture 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  silver  powder,  then 
washed  with  water  and  immersed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  solutions,  Nos.  I and  2,  until  they 
are  sufficiently  silvered.  Iron,  however,  must 
previously  be  immersed  in  a solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper. 

RUBBER-GRAPHITE  PAINT. 

A so-called  rubber-graphite  paint  has  reoently 
been  patented,  said  to  be  water-proof,  and  to  pre- 
sent another  advantage  in  reducing  the  corrosive 
influence  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  etc.  It 
is  a solution  of  pure  India  rubber  in  linseed-oil, 
which  is  ground  with  graphite  into  a thick,  elas- 
tic, smoothly  flowing  paint.  Compositions  of 
which  India  rubber  forms  a part  possess  in  a very 
high  degree  the  quality  of  resisting  the  action  of 
moisture  and  of  corrosive  gases.  The  graphite 
is  a pure  form  of  carbon,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  paints  containing  carbon  last  longer  than 
other  kinds,  holding  their  body  and  color  when 
other  paints  are  totally  destroyed.  Hence  the 
combination  may,  as  suggested,  form  a paint  of 
great  durability  and  highly  protective  qualities. 
Cream-color  or  drab  paints  can  be  obtained  by 
this  method. 

GEOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  WYOMING  COAL. 

Among  other  communications  to  the  Dnbuque 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  was  one  by 
Professor  Cope  upon  the  geological  age  of  the  coal 
of  Wyoming.  The  professor  was  engaged  dar- 
ing the  whole  of  last  summer  in  making  explora- 
tions into  the  paleontology  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, in  connection  with  Dr.  Hayden's  expedi- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  he  comes  to 
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tho  conclusion  that  the  great  coal  area  of  Wy- 
oming lies  within  the  limits  of  the  cretaceous  for- 
mation. It  is  surrounded  to  the  west  and  south, 
and  perhaps  to  the  north,  with  eocene  tertiary 
beds,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  indi- 
cates that  a smaller  lapse  of  time  than  is  usual 
has  separated  the  periods  of  their  deposit.  He 
states  that  no  cretaceous  types  of  vertebrates 
have  yet  been  found  in  any  of  these  tertiaries. 
The  principal  ground  upon  which  the  professor 
bases  his  decision  is  the  discovery,  at  Black 
Buttes,  of  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a dinosaurian, 
a portion  of  which  had  been  previously  pro- 
cured by  Professor  F.  B.  Meek  and  Mr.  Henry 
Bannister.  This  he  names  Agathaumas  sylcet- 
tris. 

ASSYRIAN  TRADITION  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  lately  in  En- 
gland by  a record  of  the  deluge,  which  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  lately  deci- 
phered from  the  Assyrian  mounds.  The  cune- 
iform characters  recently  found,  and  translated 
by  him,  give  a long  and  full  account  of  the  del- 
uge. The  record  contains  a version  or  tradi- 
tion of  this  event,  which  existed  in  the  early 
Chaldean  period  of  the  city  of  Erech  (one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod),  now  represented  by  the  mins 
of  Wnrka.  In  this  newly  discovered  inscription 
the  account  of  the  deluge  is  put,  as  a narrative, 
in  the  mouth  of  Xisuthurus,  or  Noah.  He  re- 
lates the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  command 
to  build  the  ark,  its  building,  the  filling  of  it,  the 
deluge,  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  a mountain, 
the  sending  out  of  birds,  and  other  matters. 

The  narrative  has. a closer  resemblance  to  the 
account  transmitted  by  the  Greeks  from  Berosus, 
the  Chaldean  historian,  than  to  the  Biblical  his- 
tory; but  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
either,  the  principal  differences  being  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  deluge,  the  name  of  the  mount- 
ain on  which  the  ark  rested,  the  sending  out  of 
the  birds,  etc.  The  cuneiform  account  is  much 
longer  and  fuller  than  that  of  Berosus,  and  has 
several  details  omitted  both  by  tho  Bible  and  the 
Chaldean  historian. 

This  inscription  opens  up  many  quostions  of 
which  we  knew  nothing  previously,  and  it  is 
connected  with  a number  of  the  details  of  Chal- 
dean history,  which  will  be  both  interesting  and 
important.  This  is  the  first  time  any  inscription 
has  been  found  with  an  account  of  an  event 
mentioned  in  Genesis. 

SEPARATING  BRASS  FROM  FOUNDERS’  SLAG. 

An  improved  method  of  separating  the  brass 
from  the  slags  of  brass-founders  consists  in  mix- 
ing the  substance  with  limestone,  coal  dust,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  a melt- 
ing heat.  The  brass  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
melted  slag,  and  can  be  drawn  off  in  moulds. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  DEAD-SEA 
WATER 

In  addition  to  the  long-known  buoyancy  of  the 
water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  owing  to  its*  saline  con- 
tents, its  other  peculiarities  are  an  excessive  bit- 
terness, from  which  the  mouth  can  not  readily 
be  freed,  and  a peculiar  greasiness,  readily  ob- 
served upon  passing  the  hand  through  it.  Bath- 
ing in  it  produces  an  unpleasant  itching  and  prick- 
ling over  the  whole  body,  even  after  thorough  rub- 


bing, which  can  only  be  allayed  by  a bath  in  the 
purer  w ater  of  the  Jordan.  Prolonged  and  fre- 
quent contact  with  the  water  even  causes  pus- 
tules upon  the  skin.  Its  fatal  effect  upon  all 
organic  life  is  generally  known,  destroying  im- 
mediately, as  it  does,  even  such  animals  as  have 
been  accustomed  to  strong  salt-water,  although 
fish  exist  in  , considerable  numbers  in  its  tributa- 
ries. This  effect  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  sa- 
line matter  contained  in  it,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  and  in  part  to 
the  quantity  of  bromine  in  the  water.  It  was 
shown  by  Schneider  that  small  fish  were  seen  in 
a tributary  of  the  Dead  Sea  up  to  a point  where 
the  density  was  1.115,  and  it  was  his  impres- 
sion that  chloride  of  magnesium  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  fatal  quality  of  the  water.  The 
chemical  composition  varies  with  the  season, 
amount  of  rain-fall,  etc. ; and,  according  to  Ter- 
reil,  the  density  upon  the  surface  varied  between 
1.021  and  1.104,  and  increased  to  1.256  at  a 
depth  of  984  feet.  Chemical  analysis  showed 
that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  ingredients 
varied  with  the  depth ; the  percentage  of  bro- 
mine, for  example,  rising  from  0.167  per  thousand 
at  the  surface  to  0.709  per  thousand  at  the  depth 
of  984  feet,  an  unusual  amount,  and  one  that 
might  be  of  importance  in  the  production  of  bro- 
mine. Iodine  and  phosphorus  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  the  absence  of  the  latter,  Lar- 
tet  insisted,  would  in  part  account  for  the  absence 
of  animal  life.  In  failing  to  discover  silver  in  it, 
Malaguti  afforded  additional  evidence  of  a want 
of  connection  between  this  and  the  seas  nearest 
to  it.  The  conclusion,  from  chemical  analysis 
as  well  as  a number  of  geological  indications,  is 
that  the  saline  matter  in  the  Dead  Sea  is  due  to 
mineral  springs  which  formerly  existed  in  great 
numbers  in  and  adjoining  its  basin,  and  are  still 
present  to  a small  extent. 

AWARD  OF  MEDALS  BY  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  LONDON  IN  1872. 

Of  the  medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  during  the  year,  the  Copley  Medal 
has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Wohler,  of  Got- 
tingen, for  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
chemistry.  Another  medal  has  been  given  to 
Professor  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D.,  also  for 
chemical  investigations,  and  for  papers  in  phys- 
iological and  agricultural  chemistry.  Mr.  Henry 
John  Carter  has  received  a medal  for  long-con- 
tinued and  valuable  researches  in  zoology,  and 
especially  into  tho  natural  history  of  the  sponges. 
The  Rum  ford  medal,  awarded  biennially,  has 
been  given  to  A.  J.  Angstrom  for  his  researches 
in  spectral  analysis. 

NEW  DYES. 

Reimann,  in  his  color  journal,  F&rber-Zeitvng , 
makes  mention  of  several  new  colors  invented  by 
Schlumberger,  of  Brussels.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  establishment  was  the  first 
to  introduce  xanthine,  which  has  recently  come 
so  much  into  vogue.  It  is  especially  applicable 
for  coloring  leather,  for  which  it  is  greatly  used. 
Other  colors  for  dyeing  leather  are  what  he  calls 
Russian  red  and  pomegranate  red.  Another 
color  from  the  same  house  is  known  os  Tournay 
red.  The  latest  invention  is  an  alkaline  bind,  of 
which  a specimen  is  given  in  the  journal  re- 
ferred to. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary.— As  we  write,  a little  more  than  a 
week  remains  of  the  last  session  of  the  Forty- 
second  Congress.  If  we  except  the  abolition  of 
the  franking  privilege,  the  reduction  in  the  force 
of  internal  revenue  employes,  and  the  virtual 
extinction  of  the  proposed  international  copy- 
right bill,  nothing  of  importance  has  been  done 
during  the  session  outside  of  acting  on  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bills ; and  of  these  latter  a few 
still  remain  for  the  feverish  action  of  the  last 
days  of  the  session.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  none 
of  the  steam-ship  subsidies  and  railroad  jobs 
thus  far  held  in  abeyance  is  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  final  confusion  to  secure  a hasty 
action  in  its  favor.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  this  session  has  been  its  committees  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Lou- 
isiana contested  elections,  and  the  cases  of  Sen- 
ators Caldwell  and  Pomeroy.  These  are  im- 
portant for  their  memorable  revelations  rather 
than  for  their  results.  The  committee  on  the 
Caldwell  case  has  reported.  The  decision  is  that 
Senator  Caldwell,  by  the  illegitimate  use  of  mon- 
ey to  secure  his  election,  forfeits  his  seat ; but — 
s5  wide-spread  is  the  atmosphere  of  corruption — 
he  is  excused  as  “ as  much  sinned  against  as 
sinning,"  because  “he  was  a novice  in  politics, 
and  evidently  in  the  hands  of  men  who  encour- 
aged him  in  the  belief  that  Senatorial  elections 
in  Kansas  were  carried  by  the  use  of  money.” 
On  the  18th  of  February  the  Poland  Credit  Mo- 
bilier committee  reported  to  the  House,  recom- 
mending the  expulsiou  of  Messrs.  Ames  and 
Brooks. 

One  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington — 
the  fisheries  clause — has  not  yet  received  the 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Senator  Sherman's  bill  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  was  tabled  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  by  a vote  of  29  to  27. 

The  Legislative  Appropriation  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  January  30.  The  proposition  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  President,  etc.,  was  not 
passed.  The  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropri- 
ation bill  was  passed  by  the  House  February  14, 
and  by  the  Senate  February  15.  The  Post-of- 
fice Appropriation  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
February  G.  As  reported  January  15,  the  bill 
appropriated  $32,503,767,  of  which  all  but 
$6,810,602  was  to  come  from  the  revenues  of 
the  department.  The  abolition  of  the  franking 
privilege  led  to  a reduction  of  the  appropriation 
by  $1,500,000.  The  Army  Appropriation  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  February  11.  It  ap- 
propriates $31,311,953.  The  Naval  Appropri- 
ation bill  devotes  $3,200,000  to  the  construc- 
tion of  eight  new  sloops  of  war.  • 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  a bill  to 
the  Senate  for  the  distribution  of  the  Geneva 
award.  It  organizes  a Court  of  Commissioners, 
to  be  governed  in  its  action  by  such  principles  as 
might  be  determined  by  Congress.  Mr.  Butler 
reported  a bill  in  the  House  which  excludes  the 
insurance  companies  from  receiving  any  portion 
of  the  award,  save  where  they  can  prove  an 
actual  loss  sustained  over  and  above’  the  pre- 
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miums  received  for  war  risks.  It  was  passed, 

122  to  57. 

The  Webb  Australian  Steam-ship  Subsidy  bill 
was,  February  4,  laid  on  the  table  by  the  Senate, 

33  to  31. 

Mr.  Stewart  introduced  a bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, February  17,  granting  the  State  of  Nevada 
1,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  com- 
mon-school purposes,  to  be  selected  by  the  State 
and  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers.  On  the  18th, 
Senator  Sawyer,  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  reported  a bill  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  $2,000,000  to 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  ratio  of  their  popti-  t 
lation,  for  the  education  of  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  old,  irrespective  of  color  or  con- 
dition. In  the  House,  February  17,  Mr.  Perce 
moved  a substitute  for  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
further  endowment  and  support  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  bill.  This  substitute,  provid- 
ing that  for  every  $500  of  annual  income  accru- 
ing to  any  college  there  shall  be  one  free  schol- 
arship, and  that  when  the  annual  income  shall 
reach  $50,000,  all  the  tuitions  in  that  college 
shall  be  free,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  passed, 

121  to  69. 

A bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  February  1, 
appropriating  $120,000  of  the  Japanese  indem- 
nity fund  as  prize-money  for  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  two  United  StAtes  vessels  engaged 
in  the  bombardment  of  the  Japanese  forts  in 
1863. 

The  project  of  an  international  copyright  law 
may  be  considered  as  finally  defeated  by  the 
clear  and  comprehensive  considerations  present- 
ed against  it  by  the  joint  Library  Committee  in 
its  report  submitted  in  the  Senate  February  7. 

The  House,  February  13,  adopted  a resolution 
against  the  cession  of  any  portion  of  Goat  Isl- 
and, San  Francisco,  for  railroad  purposes. 

The  act  to  abolish  the  grades  of  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  in  the  United  States  navy  was 
signed  by  the  President  January  24. 

A bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  February  11, 
reducing  the  rate  of  letter  postage  to  two  cents. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill : 

Sec.  1.  That  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July  next  on 
all  mail  matter  which  is  wholly  or  partly  in  writing, 
except  book,  magazine,  and  newspaper  manuscripts, 
and  corrected  proofs  passing  between  authors  and 
publishers,  ana  excepting,  also,  correspondence  or 
postal  cards,  on  all  printed  matter  which  is  so  marked 
as  to  convey  any  other  or  further  information  than  is 
conveyed  by  the  original  print,  except  the  correction 
of  mere  typographical  errors,  on  all  matter  which  is 
sent  in  violation  of  law  or  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment respecting  inclosures,  and  on  all  matter  to 
which  no  specific  rate  of  postage  is  assigned,  postage 
shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  half 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof ; and  this  provision  shall  in- 
clude all  letters  commonly  known  as  drop  or  local  let- 
ters, delivered  through  the  post-offices  or  their  carriers : 
and  magazine  manuscripts  and  newspaper  manuscripts 
arc  hereby  declared  to  belong  to  the  third  class  of 
mailable  matter.  • 

Sec.  2.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January 
next,  under  such  regulations  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Postmaster-General  shall  prescribe,  the  postage 
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provided  by  law  to  be  paid  upon  printed  matter,  or 
mailable  matter  of  the  second  class,  shall  in  all  cases  be 
prepaid  and  collected  at  the  offices  respectively  where 
buco  matter  shall  be  mailed,  and  the  postage  on  dai- 
ly newspapers  not  exceeding  four  ounces  each  copy 
in  weight  shall  be  charged  and  collected  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  cents  per  qnarter,  provided  that  weekly  news- 
papers, within  the  respective  counties  where  the  same 
are  printed  and  published,  and  none  other,  may  puss 
through  the  malls  free  of  postage,  as  provided  in  the 
eighth  clause  of  Section  184  of  the  act  to  revise,  con- 
solidate, and  amend  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Post- 
office  Department. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  take  any  letter, 
postal  card,  or  packet  out  of  a post-office  or  branch 
ost-offlee.  or  from  a letter  or  mail  carrier,  or  which 
as  been  in  any  post-office,  or  branch  post-office,  or 
hi  the  custody  of  any  letter  or  mail  carrier,  before  it 
shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  directed,  with  a design  to  obstruct  the  corre- 
spondence or  pry  into  the  business  or  secrets  of  an- 
other, or  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy  the  same, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  for  eveiy  Buch  offense, 
forfeit  and  pay  a penalty  not  exceeding  $600,  or  be 
imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

On  the  14th  and  15th  of  February  the  Senate 
and  House  received  a special  message  from  the 
President  calling  attention  to  the  danger  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Federal  and  Territorial  au- 
thorities. 44 1 am  advised,”  says  the  President, 
“that  the  United  States  courts  in  Utah  have 
been  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  in  conferring  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  the  power  to  issue  WTits  of 
habeas  corpus  oh  Probate  Courts  in  the  Tcrri- 
toiy,  and  by  their  consequent  interference  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  Manifestly  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  can  not  give  to  any 
court  whatever  the  power  tp  discharge  by  habeas 
corpus  persons  held  by  or  under  process  from  the 
courts  created  by  Congress ; but  complaint  is 
made  that  persons  so  held  hare  been  discharged 
in  that  way  by  the  Probate  Courts.” 

• A bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  February  1 7, 
to  promote  telegraphic  communication  between 
America  and  Asia,  136  to  52.  The  bill  gives 
the  America  and  East  India  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, having  a capital  of  ten  millions,  the  right 
to  construct  and  maintain  lines  of  telegraph  or 
submarine  cable  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  connect  the  American  and  Asiatic 
coasts,  provided  the  company  shall  begin  to  lay 
the  cable  within  two  years. * It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  February  18. 

The  House  bill  declaring  that  the  exemptions 
allowed  by  the  bankrupt  law  shall  be  the  amounts 
allowed  by  tire  constitution  and  laws  of  each 
State  in  1871,  and  that  such  exemptions  be  valid 
against  debts  contracted  before  the  adoption  of 
such  State  constitutions,  as  well  as  those  con- 
tracted afterward,  and  against  liens  by  judgment 
or  decree  of  any  State  court,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  February  18. 

The  electoral  vote  was  counted  in  the  House, 
the  Senate  being  present,  February  12.  The 
votes  of  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  were 
excluded. 

The  United  States  Attorney-General  has  de- 
cided that  letters  not  fully  prepaid  at  the  time 
of  mailing  should  not  be  charged  with  double 
the  deficient  postage,  but  only  with  the  actual 
balance  not  prepaid. 

The  committed  appointed  by  Governor  Hoff- 
man to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  lunatic 
asylums  of  the  State  reported  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  February  1 7,  recommending  the  np- 


j pointment  of  a Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  with 
full  power  to  investigate  the  condition  of  public 
and  private  asylums. 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Commission 
have  incorporated  into  the  revised  constitution 
an  article  placing  important  restrictions  on  spe- 
cial legislation.  It  provides  that  no  private  or 
local  law  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject ; 
that  no  such  bill  shall  be  introduced  after  sixty 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  session 
without  the  consent  of  three  - fourths  of  the 
members,  and  no  such  bill  shall  be  passed  un- 
less public  notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  there- 
for, and  of  the  general  objects  of  the  bill,  shall 
have  been  previously  given ; and  that  every  bill 
shall  be  considered  and  read  twice,  section  by 
section,  one  of  which  readings  shall  immediately 
precede  the  final  vote  thereon.  It  excludes  spe- 
cial legislation  on  the  following  subjects  : 

For  changing  the  name*  of  persons;  laying  out. 
Opening,  altering,  working,  or  discontinuing  roads  or 
highways,  streets  or  alleys,  or  for  draining  swamps, 
marshes,  or  other  low  lands;  locating  or  changing 
county  seats ; regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  towns 
and  counties;  providing  for  changes  of  venue  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases ; incorporating  villages  or  changing 
or  amending  the  charter  of  any  village;  providing 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  boards  or  supervi- 
sors; selecting,  drawing,  summoning,  and  impaneling 
grand  and  petit  juries;  regulating  the  rates  of  interest 
on  money ; the  opening  and  conducting  of  any  elec- 
tion, or  designating  the  place  of  voting;  the  sale  or 
mortgage  of  real  estate  belonging  to  minors  or  others 
nnder  disability ; the  protection  of  game  or  fish ; re- 
mitting fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures;  creating,  in- 
creasing, or  decreasing  fees,  percentage,  or  allowances 
of  public  officers  during  the  term  for  which  said  of- 
ficers are  elected  or  appointed ; changing  the  law  of 
descent ; granting  to  any  corporation,  association,  or 
individualthe  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks ; grant- 
ing to  any  private  corporation,  association,  or  individ- 
ual any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise 
whatever;  chartering  or  building  bridges,  excepting 
on  the  Hudson  River  below  Waterford,  and  on  the 
East  River  and  Niagara  River.  The  Legislature  shall 
pass  general  laws  providing  for  the  cases  before  enu- 
merated in  this  section,  ana  for  all  other  cases  which 
in  its  judgment  may  be  provided  for  by  general  laws. 

The  trial  of  William  M.  Tweed  was  concluded 
January  31.  The  jury  disagreed,  and  were  dis- 
charged. 

Governor  Walker,  of  Virginia,  sent  a special 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  Febru- 
ary 1 7,  on  the  State  finances,  in  which  he  ad- 
vances the  proposition  that  the  general  govern- 
ment should  assume  all  the  present  legal  indebt- 
edness of  the  several  States.  The  total  amount 
would  be  about  $3,000,000,000. 

The  Connecticut  Democratic  Convention  at 
Hartford,  February  1 9,  nominated  Charles  R. 
Ingersoll  for  Governor,  and  Judge  George  E. 
Sill  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  most  memorable  political  event  of  the 
month  is  the  abdication  of  King  Amadeus  of 
Spain,  followed  by  the  peaceable  establishment 
of  a republic.  The  formal  message  of  abdication 
was  read  in  the  Cortes  February  11.  The*king 
said  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  hope  of  being 
supported  by  a universal  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
He  had  no  wish  to  remain  as  the  king  of  a party. 
The  two  Houses  of  the  Cortes  then  assembled  in 
joint  session,  with  Sefior  Rivero  in  the  chair. 
The  king's  abdication  was  unanimously  accept- 
ed. Seftor  Margall  proposed  a resolution  estab- 
lishing a republic  and  vesting  in  the  Assembly 
the  supreme  power.  The  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed, 256  to  32.  On  the  12th  the  following  gov- 
ernment was  elected : 
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Figueroa,  for  President  of  the  Council,  received  244 
Votes. 

Cordova,  Minister  of  War,  239  votes. 

Pi  y Marrail,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  24S  votes. 

Nicolas  Salmeron,  Minister  of  Justice,  94S  votes. 

Francisco  Salmeron.  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  238 
Votes. 

Beranger,  Minister  of  Marine,  24(5  votes. 

Castelar,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  24S  votes. 

Becerra,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  233  votes. 

Echegoray,  Minister  of  Finances,  242  votes. 

The  newly  elected  members  of  the  government 
took  their  seats  upon  the  ministerial  bench.  On 
the  13th  Sefior  Martos,  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Adairs,  was  elected  President  of  the  Assembly. 

This  revolution  was  effected  without  disturb- 
ance; the  army  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  change ; and  the  operations  against  the  Car- 
lists  in  Northern  Spain  have  been  characterized 
with  greater  vigor  and  more  striking  success  than 
under  the  old  regime.  The  measure  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Porto  Rico  has  received  additional 
strength.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  a decree  pardoning  several  political 
prisoners  who  were  about  to  be  executed  at 
Barcelona.  Sefior  Castelar  prepared  a manifesto 
to  be  sent  to  the  different  foreign  powers,  explain* 
ing  the  policy  of  the  new  government.  Elections 
for  a new  Cortes  will  follow  the  dissolution  of 
the  present  Assembly,  which  will  take  place  in 
about  six  weeks. 

No  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  between 
President  Thiers  and  the  Committee  of  Thirty. 
The  President  insists  upon  the  permanence  of 
the  republic,  upon  the  creation  of  a second 
Chamber,  and  upon  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  Assembly  on  questions  of  general  policy. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty  was  read 
in  the  Assembly  February  21  by  the  Due  de 
Broglie.  It  insists  upon  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, involving  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive.  President  Thiers's  exalted  patriot* 
ism  and  illustrious  services  are  warmly  eulogized. 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  a second  Chamber,  which  body,  the 
report  argues,  would  act  as  a counterpoise  to 
the  demagogic  principle  of  the  absolute  sover- 
eignty of  numbers,  being  eminently  a chamber 
* of  resistance.  This  part  of  the  report  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  Left. 

The  Russian  government  has  at  length  decided, 
after  much  consideration,  to  extend  the  commu- 
nal law  sanctioned  in  1 870  to  all  the  towns  of  the 
empire.  Hitherto  the  towns  have  been  admin- 
istered, under  a statute  of  1785,  by  military  and 
police  officials,  many  of  whom  only  used  their 
power  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  functions  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops,  chief  of  the  police,  and 
chief  justice  were  all  united  in  the  person  of 
the  governor,  and  the  sort  of  municipal  abso- 
lutism thus  created  naturally  led  to  great  abuses. 
Under  the  new  communal  law  eqch  town  is  to 
elect  its  own  officers ; but  the  people  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  have  appointments  of  this 
kind  made  for  tt\em  that  at  a recent  election  in 
Moscow,  where  tne  law  has  already  been  intro- 
duced, out  of  17,000  electors  only  170  came  to 
the  poll.  The  difficulty  of  inducing  the  Russian 
people  to  participate  in  liberal  institutions,  such 
as  public  elections  and  trial  by  jury,  has  given 
rise  to  some  gloomy  forebodings  in  the  Russian 
press. 

A royal  Italian  decree  has  been  promulgated 


whereby  the  state  formally  takes  possession  of 
sixteen  convents  in  Rome. 

An  electoral  reform  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Austrian  Roichsrath  February  15.-  It  pro- 
vides for  direct  elections  of  members  of  the 
Lower  House,  and  for  an  increase  of  tbeiT 
number. 

Early  in  February  a resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies  ur- 
gently demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Hungary. 

Bishop  Mermillod,  having  declared  to  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  that  he  was  determined 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  Vicar  Apostolic  de- 
spite the  prohibitions  of  the  authorities,  has  been 
sent  to  the  French  frontier  under  escort. 

In  a speech  madq  in  the  Reichstag,  February 
25,  Prince  Bismarck  explained  his  retirement 
from  the  Presidency  #of  the  Council.  He  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Empire  without  resigning  the  pres- 
idency, which  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
onerous  and  the  least  influential  position.  He 
said  that  no  differences  of  opinion  in  the  min- 
istry had  led  to  his  retirement. 

The  British  Parliament  reassembled  Febrnary 
6.  The  Queen’s  speech  expresses  regret  at  the 
rapid  rise  in  prices  and  the  consequent  disputes 
between  workmen  and  employers*  and  promises 
that  bills  will  be  introduced  improving  the  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  in  Ireland,  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  supreme  appellate  courts,  and 
the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections. 
During  the  session  of  the  House  of  Commons 
notices  were  given  for  the  introduction  of  bills 
providing  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment, looking  to  the  establishment  of  a protect- 
orate over  the  Feejee  Islands,  providing  that  all 
treaties  made  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  • 
powers  must  receive  the  ratification  of  Parlia- 
ment, legalizing  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s 
sister,  and  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  En- 
glish railways  by  the  government, 
j Early  in  Febniary  Lunalilo,  the  new  Ring  of 
' Hawaii,  took  the  oath  of  office.  He  was  elected 
to  the  throne  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  70,178  miles 
of  railroad,  while  there  are  in  various  stages  of 
incipiency  43,000  miles  more.  In  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  European  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Greece  there  are  a little  over  63,000  miles 
of  railroad.  At  the  close  of  1848  we  had  less 
than  6000  miles,  of  which  1276  were  in  New 
England,  4000  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  and  less  than  700  in  the  West.  The 
gold  discoveries  gave  a remarkable  impulse  to 
railroad  construction,  and  in  1860  our  railroad 
communication  had  increased  fivefold.  The 
Western  States  had  11,000  miles,  the  Southern 
States  over  9000,  the  Middle  States  nearly  7000, 
and  New  England  3600.  Since  1860  our  net- 
work of  railroads  has  more  than  doubled.  Four 
hundred  millions  of  capital  are  now  being  an- 
nually absorbed  by  railroad  investments.  Yet  it 
is  estimated  that  our  existing  railroads  create 
every  year  more  wealth  than  is  thus  absorbed. 
Onr  70,000  miles  have  cost  $3, 436, 638, 749- 
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not  much  more  than  England  has  spent  on  her 
16,000  miles.  But  the  cost  of  our  railroads  in- 
creases yearly.  Steel  rails  are  being  substituted 
for  iron.  Better  bridges,  double  tracks,  solid 
earth- works,  stone  ballast,  and  other  improve- 
ments add  to  the  cost,  but  also  to  the  durability, 
of  our  roads.  Improvements  have  also  been 
made  in  the  locomotive  and  carrying  machinery. 
While  the  cost  of  running  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad  in  1867  was  only  $17,692,361,  it 
had  by  the  close  of  1872  risen  to  $24,301,751 — 
an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  though  there 
had  been  no  extension  of  the  road.  On  the  Erie 
Railroad  the  cost  had  advanced  from  $11,151 ,540 
in  1866  to  $12, 199,096  in  1871,  although  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  had  diminished  by  over  $600,000. 

Undoubtedly  a considerable  proportion  of  this 
increased  expense  has  been  due  to  the  greed  of 
speculators.  In  railroad  operations,  financially 
considered,  there  has  been  the  same  tendency 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  operations  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  rail- 
road, like  the  telegraph,  owed  its  existence  in 
the  first  instance  to  necessity — a necessity  ab- 
solutely imperative  in  a country  of  such  extent 
as  ours.  The  wealth  of  far-seeing  capitalists 
came  forward  to  meet  this  necessity  before  the 
latter  can  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  appreciated 
by  the  people,  or  even  by  our  legislators.  . The 
last  decade  has  been  the  beginning  of  the  specu- 
lators’ Millenriium.  Out^tivii  war  opened  up  to 
them  the  promised  land.  In  the  fluctuations 
and  uncertainties  of  a troublous  era,  the  country, 
standing  in  need  of  wealth  that  could  imme- 
diately be  transformed  into  supplies  for  its  armies 
in  the  field,  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  compelled  to 
enter  into  a hasty  compact  with  the  capitalists, 
whereby  the  latter  gained  marvelous  advantages 
— first,  in  securing  a most  profitable  investment 
of  their  wealth ; and  secondly,  in  securing  for 
themselves  not  only  an  extraordinary  rate  of  iiv 
teres t;  but  also  immunities  from  the  taxation 
usually  incident  to  remunerative  investments. 
Thus  a heavy  burden  of  taxation  fell  upon  labor 
and  upon  productive  industry.  The  era  of  rail- 
road speculation  followed;  and  a new  burden 
was  added  to  the  monetary  exaction  upon  in- 
dustry expressed  in  taxation. 

Hitherto,  ns  a rule,  railroads  had  been  built 
41  on  stock,”  and  the  stockholders  had  been  the 
real  owners,  and  if  more  money  was  needed 
than  had  been  subscribed  it  was  raised  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  But  a few  shrewd  speculators 
knew  a better  method,  by  which  this  system 
could  be  reversed  to  their  own  profit.  They 
would  mortgage  at  the  outset,  issue  their  bonds, 
and  then  having  built  their  roads,  would  count 
their  stock  as  so  much  clear  gain.  The  bond- 
holders had  met  an  imperative  need.  These 
railroad  speculators  also  seemed  to  respond  to 
a pressing  need,  and  they  went  to  Washington 
with  grand  schemes  for  “developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.”  They  knew  of  what 
stuff  politicians  are  made.  Oakes  Ames  knew 
his  ground.  Thomas  C.  Durant  boldly  confess- 1 
es  having  paid  for  the  election  of  an  Iowa  Sen- 
ator. So  with  Burbridge  and  the  rest  Land 
grants  were  necessary  to  famish  a basis  for 
mortgages,  and  these  could  be  obtained  only  by 
Congressional  action.  The  grants  are  secured, 
the  bonds  are  issued,  the  roads  are  built,  the 
fctock  becomes  valuable,  and  at  the  proper  time 


is  sold,  passing  into  the  hands  of  other  specula- 
tors, who  neither  care  for  nor  study  the  interests 
of  the  community.  In  this  case  the  owners  of 
the  bonds  are  helpless.  The  speculators  and  the 
politicians  banded  together  have  entangled  them 
in  hopeless  embarrassment. 

The  plea  under  which  this  system  originates — 
the  necessity  of  railways  for  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country — is  a just  one.  The 
fault  is  in  the  system  and  its  inevitable  results* 
The  evil  will  only  be  removed  wh£n  railroads  are 
owned  by  those  who  construct  them,  and  who 
manage  them  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  clear- 
ly understood  and  adequately  met. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  five  nations.  But 
the  fruits  of  this  vast  industry  are  harvested  by 
monopolists  who  oppress  the  agriculturist  and 
producer  on  one  hand,  and  the  consumer  on  the 
other.  They  control  legislation,  and  assume  im- 
perial powers  over  citizens  as  over  the  industry 
of  the  country.  The  rates  of  transportation  are 
raised  to  the  highest  point  that  will  allow  of  the 
bare  existence  of  industry. 

If  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  the 
industry  of  the  country  had  built  our  railroads, 
the  carrying  interest  would  have  been  subservient 
and  secondary,  as  it  should  be.  We  should  have 
now  more  as  well  as  cheaper  facilities  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  wealth  which  is  now  drained 
from  industry,  and  which  drifts  into  speculative 
channels,  would  return  into  the  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  industry.  Labor,  both  agricultural  and 
mechanical,  would  have  been  emancipated  from 
serfdom,  and  the  dignity  of  labor  would  have  led 
to  a universal  system  of  industrial  education. 
The  exorbitant  cost  of  transportation  has  more 
than  any  thing  else  enhanced  the  difficulties  of 
the  labor  problem.  It  is  because  a species  of 
capital,  elevated  into  and  maintained  as  a mo- 
nopoly by  our  legislators,  can  make  wheat  which 
within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi  is 
worth  only  forty  cents  worth  $1  37  in  New 
York  that  the  cost  of  labor  is  so  great,  and,  great 
as  it  is,  unsatisfactory ; it  is  this  which  arrays 
labor  against  every  species  of  capital.  Industry 
which  engages  labor  suffers  almost  equally  with 
the  latter.  England,  owing  to  her  small  area, 
does  not  suffer  from  high  transportation  as  this 
country  must.  And  she  competes  with  us  suc- 
cessfully through  the  cheapness  of  labor,  becom- 
ing the  workshop  of  the  world,  distributing  not 
only  her  own  immense  wealth  in  her  own  steam- 
ers, but  also  carrying  the  mails  and  handling  the 
exchange  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Labor  is  oppressed  in  England  by  a land-holding 
aristocracy.  But  the  oppression  of  labor  in  this 
country  is  equally  severe  through  the  despotism 
of  monopolists — so  severe  that  Consul  Archibald, 
in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  that  of  English  labor, 
estimated  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  higher  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  exorbitant  cost  of  transportation  dimin- 
ishes our  exports.  The  total  export  of  cereals 
from  Russia  amounted  in  1870  to  132,917,000 
bushels,  ours  to  only  40,000,000  bushels.  This 
is  because  Russia  is  active  in  projecting  works  of 
internal  improvement,  for  the  purpose  of  cheap- 
; ening  the  transportation  of  its  cereals  to  the  sea- 
! board,  and  is  determined  to  hold  her  agricultural 
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supremacy  iu  the  markets  of  the  world.  Of  the  of  the  transportation  of  Western  crops  until  the 
150,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  imported  by  Great  winter  season,  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads. 
Britain  in  1871  she  received  /rom  this  country  Despite  the  lately  increased  tollage  on  vessels 
only  47,185,886  bushels.  Our  exports  of  coin  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  merchants 
equal  those  of  breadstuffs.  of  New  York  have  found  it  cheaper  to  import  tea 

An  important  political  effect  of  high  trans-  by  that  route  than  to  have  it  come  by  way  of  San 
portation  is  its  tendency  to  diminish  the  mutual  Francisco.  The  freight  is  lower,  and  the  cargo 

being  unbroken  during  the  voyage,  the  tea  ar- 
rives in  much  better  condition.  The  carriage  of 
tea  by  the  Pacific  Railroad  fell,  lost  year,  nearly 
3,000,000  pounds  behind  that  for  1871.  How  wiil 
it  be  with  more  bulky  and  less  precious  merchan- 
dise ? In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  possibility  (secured  through  the  freedom  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Washington  Treaty)  of 
delivering  merchandise,  in  unbroken  cargoes  of 
500  tons,  at  the  heads  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
case,  as  the  Hon.  H.  T.  Blow  recently  stated  in  Superior,  must  have  an  important  effect  not  only 
his  address  before  the  Rolls  School  of  Mines,  on  railroad  transportation,  bat  also,  as  being 
shipments  of  the  ore  eastward  would  cease,  and  cheaper,  upon  that  by  canals  and  by  the  Missis- 
the  added  wealth  to  Missouri  for  each  year  would  sippi  River.  Again,  the  cost  of  delivering  an 
amount  to  twenty  dollars  on  every  ton — i.  e.,  immigrant  from  Europe  at  St.  Louis  or  Du- 
$5  per  ton  freight  to  Pittsburg,  $5  per  ton  back,  buque,  by  way  of  Boston  or  New  York,  including 
and  $10  per  ton  profit  in  the  works.  The  South,  300  pounds  of  baggage,  is  $49.  This  includes 
too,  will,  under  its  improved  system  of  free  labor,  fare  on  ocean  steamers  from  Liverpool.  A New 
manufacture  its  own  cotton.  The  South  now  Orleyis  paper  estimates  the  cost  of  delivering  an 
exports  cotton  to  the  extent  of  $175,000,000,  immigrant  to  the  same  points,  by  way  of  New 
and  the  value  of  every  pound  would  be  increased  Orleans,  at  only  $39,  the  transportation  being 
fivefold  if  exported  aiready  manufactured.  The  entirely  by  water.  Means  will  inevitably  be 
establishment  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  in-  adopted  not  only  to  divert  immigration  from  its 
terest  in  the  West  would  furnish  a new  market  present  route,  but  also  to  control  the  com  and 
for  the  products  of  Western  agriculture,  and  we  cotton  movement  of  the  Northwest  and  South 
should  no  longer  hear  of  com  being  used  for  fuel  in  the  interests  of  New  Orleans.  Is  it  strange 
because  it  could  not  pay  for  its  transportation  to  that  the  establishment  of  British  and  German 
market.  The  products  of  this  new  industry  lines  of  steamers  between  the  Crescent  City  and 
would — if  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  pres-  Europe  has  been  encouraged  ? These  lines  al- 
ent  channels  is  not  largely  reduced — be  diverted  ready  number  a score  of  fine  vessels,  built  or 
to  other  channels ; the  Welland  and  St.  Law-  building,  while  a new  line,  now  plying  between 
rence  canals  would  be  enlarged  so  as  to  pass  vessels  Liverpool  and  Quebec,  has  promised,  upon  cer- 
of  1000  tons  burden,  in  which  case  a bushel  of  tain  conditions,  to  run  its  vessels,  at  least  during 
com  could  be  transported  from  Chicago  to  Mont-  the  winter  months,  from  Liverpool  to  New  Or- 
real  for  fourteen  cents.  New  York  would  suffer  leans.  The  St.  Louis  journals  support  the  Mis- 
by  this  diversion.  sissippi  route  for  immigrants  and  freight  as  the 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  most  important  feat-  best  on  the  continent.  The  line  plying  from 
ure  of  the  whole  subject — the  effect  of  the  do-  Liverpool  to  the  St.  Lawrence  only  asks  a guaran- 
velopment  of  water  lines  of  communication  not  tee  of  3,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  annum  to 
simply  as  means  of  competition  with  the  railroad  transfer  its  steamers  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
lines,  thereby  reducing  their  charges  for  freight  a large  portion  of  the  grain  is  now  under  con- 
transportation,  but  as  furnishing  means  of  com-  tract  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
munication  cheaper  than  railroads  can  possibly  way.  The  latter  railway  is  owned  almost  exclu- 
become  under  the  most  economical  management,  sively  in  England.  The  importance  of  the  Mis- 
The  loss  is  simply  in  time,  but  that  will  be  di-  sissippi  route  has  led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  proj- 
minished  by  the  introduction  of  steam-power  in  ect  of  removing  the  obstructions  between  Cairo 
canal  navigation.  Statistics  derived  from  traffic  and  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experts 
reports  show  the  various  average  prices  of  trans-  that  the  channel  may  be  permanently  deepened 
portation  per  ton,  each  mile,  by  rail,  canal,  river,  over  every  bar  between  the  points  named,  by 
lake,  and  sea,  to  be  as  follows : three  cents  by  dredging  and  dams,  at  an  expense  of  npt  over 
rail,  one  cent  by  canal,  three  mills  by  river,  a half  a million  dollars.  The  cost  at  double  the 
quarter  of  a cent  by  lake,  and  one  and  a quarter  money  would  be  cheap,  if  it  is  really  feasible  to 
mills  by  sea,  or  $3  75  per  ton  for  3000  miles,  insure  seven  feet  of  water  from  Cairo  down,  at 
which  is  about  the  price  paid  for  100  miles  of  all  seasons,  especially  when wiewed  in  connection 
railway  transportation.  By  a combination  of  ca-  with  the  building  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal, 
nals,  rivers,  and  lakes  (and  onr  hydrographic  sys-  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  river  would  bo 
tern  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  combination)  the  immensely  augmented. 

cost  of  transportation  could  be  reduced  to  a rate  In  this  connection  the  importance  of  the  Erie 
varying  from  one-third  to  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  Canal  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  New 
railway  transportation.  The  effect  of  the  devel-  York  is  conspicuous.  The  New  York  Legisla- 
oproent  of  canal  improvements,  on  an  extensive  ture  has  acted  wisely  in  continuing  the  system 
scale,  upon  the  cost  of  railway  freightage,  is  evi-  of  reduced  tolls  adopted  in  1870.  The  enlarge- 
dent  from  the  increased  charges  made  by  rail-  ment  of  the  locks  will  also  be  necessary  in  order 
roads  in  the  winter,  when  the  competition  of  the  to  realize  the  full  floating  capacity  of  the  canal, 
canals  is  suspended.  This  has  led  to  the  delay  which,  with  this  improvement,  would  suffice  for 


interdependence  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
country — to  isolate  these  sections.  The  West 
and  the  South  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
have  long  enough  paid  tribute  to  Eastern  monop- 
olists, and  that  they  must  suffice  for  themselves. 
Missouri  has  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  best- 
known  iron  ore  for  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel.  The  leading  men  in  that  State  are  be- 
ginning to  consider  the  expediency  of  reducing 
this  ore  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  In  that 
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boats  of  600  tons.  Instead  of  boats  of  600  tons, 
propelled  by  steam,  which  might  pass  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the’  Hudson,  the  largest  boats  at  present 
employed  do  not  exceed  220  tons,  and  these  are 
subjected  to  difficulties  and  delays ; and  steam 
can  not  profitably  be  introduced,  because  its  ma- 
chinery takes  up  too  large  a proportion  of  the 
cariying  capacity  of  these  limited  vessels.  The 
cost  of  carriage  is  also  larger  than  it  would  be 
with  the  enlarged  locks. 

The  Niagara  Ship-Canal  receives  its  principal 
support  from  those  interested  in  the  trade  of 
Chicago  and  Toledo,  these  cities  entertaining  the 
hope  that  by  means  of  this  opening  they  could 
build  up  a direct  trade  with  Europe  through  the 
Canadian  canals.  The  co-operation  of  the  Do- 
minion government  would  be  needed  to  enlarge 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  to  the  capacity  of  the  | 
Niagara  Ship-Canal ; but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
co-operation  could  be  secured,  since  the  direct 
route  from  Chicago  to  Europe  would  do  away 
with  tlie  transfer  of  freight  at  Kingston  and  Mont- 
real, and  thus  diminish  the  importance  of  those 
cities.  • 

In  order  to  complete  the  Northern  route  by 
water  to  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the  Atlan- 
tic for  sea-going  vessels — whether  this  route  be 
by  the  Erie  or  the  N iagara  Ship-Canal— it  would 
be  necessary  to  complete  the  Fox  River  Im- 
provement, which  is  already  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  Congress  the  subject  of  canal  and  river 
transportation  has  received  especial  attention 
during  this  session.  Three  of  the  many  schemas 
projected  have  been  regarded  particularly  impor- 
tant— the  Niagara  Ship-Canal,  whose  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $12,000,000;  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  whose  cost  is  estimated  at 
$60,000,000,  of  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
government  shall  furnish  $8,000,000;  and  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Tennessee  and  Savannah 
rivers  by  way  of  the  Coosa  River,  in  Georgia. 
The  cost  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  $39,000,000. 
February  13  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the 
House,  reported  back  the  bills  for  these  measures, 
and  recommended  more  thorough  investigation, 
and  the  passage  of  a bill  for  the  appointment  of 
a Board  of  Commissioners  of  Commerce,  to  con- 
sist of  five  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  and  Interior,  and 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  duties  of  the  board 
in  regard  to  commerce  being  very  much  the  same 
os  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  regard  to 
instruction,  except  that  executive  powers  are 
added  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  con- 
tracts, and  for  the  supervision  of  officers  having 
charge*  of  immigrants  and  American  seamen — a 
secretary  of  the  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  a salary  of  $4000  a year.  The 
bill  was  forthwith  laid  on  the  table,  99  to  85. 
Apart  from  this,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  re- 
port of  the  cpmmittee. 

We  return  to  the  railroads.  An  important 
means  for  the  cheapening  and  extension  of  trans- 
portation facilities — so  far  as  freight  is  concern- 
ed', especially  freight  of  small  bulk  compared 
with  its  weight,  like  ores  and  other  minerals — 
is  the  construction  of  narrow-gauge  railways. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Narrow-Gauge 
Railway  Convention,  held  at  St.  Louis,  June, 
1872,  some  months  since  made  their  report. 


The  narrow-gauge  system  involves  a cost  of  con- 
struction of  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  per  mile, 
as  against  a cosUby  the  old  system  of  from 
$25,000  to  $60,000  per  mile.  The  report  sums 
up  as  follows : 

The  reduction  of  rates  which  would  follow  tho 
genera]  introduction  of  the  narrow-gauge  system 
would  add  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  to  their 
income,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  benefit  the 
consumer.  General  development  can  on Iv  be  ac- 
complished by  cheap  transportation.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  narrow-gauge  railway 
is  by  far  the  best  means  for  a general  and  quick 
development  of  our  resources,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Costing  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  broad 
gauge,  it  is  within  the  means  of  all  sections  to  build 
them ; hence  will  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
railway  facilities  where  otherwise  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dispense  with  them. 

2.  From  tneir  small  cost,  light  operating  expenses, 
and  small  interest  account,  they  will  prove  to  be  paying 
investments’. 

3.  They  will  supply  the  great  want  of  the  age— cheap 
transportation. 

4.  Cheapening  transportation,  they  will  develop  dor- 
mant interests  more  readily  than  our  present  costly 
structures,  with  their  high  rates,  can  possibly  da 

8.  Their  general  adoption  in  sections  without  railway 
facilities  will  enhance  the  value  of  properties  largely  in 
excess  of  their  cost. 

6.  Penetrating  those  eectlons,  and  rapidly  developing 
their  resources  by  low  rates,  they  will  brin*  a large 
new  business  to  tne  broad-gauge  roads,  enabling  them 
to  reduce  their  rates,  and  thereby  stimulate  old  and 
develop  new  interests. 

7.  A failure  to  adopt  the  narrow  gange  In  the  sec- 
tions referred  to  will  necessarily  defer  the  construction 
of  railways  until  such  time  as  their  means  win  admit 
of  the  more  costly  broad  gauge  with  its  consequent 
high  rates. 

The  narrow-gauge  system  has  won  favor  with 
practical  railway  men  for  routes  having  heaw 
grades,  and  on  lines  used  as  feeders  for  the  trunk 
railways.  A three-feet  road  has  been  operated 
I for  years  through  the  mountainous  regions  of 
I Colorado  Territory,  from  Denver,  and  with  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  Toronto,  Grey,  and  Bruce 
line  has  also  proved  a success.  A three-feet  road 
is  now  projected  from  Washington  to  the  West, 
to  be  known  as  the  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  Railway.  The  charter  has  been  grant- 
ed by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  a company  with  a 
capital  of  $15,000,000.  Surveys  are  now  being 
made  through  Pennsylvania  for  an  important 
narrow-gauge  coal  road.  The  engineers  are  to 
run  lines  to  Philadelphia  from  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Somerset  County,  and  the  semi- 
bituminous  regions  known  as  the  “ Broad  Top.” 
The  main  line,  as  now  proposed,  will  be  about 
198  miles,  but  with  its  connections  the  road  will 
he  225  miles  in  length.  This  line  will  have  a 
double  track  the  entire  distance.  Then  there  is 
the  projected  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  and  Charles- 
ton Railway,  of  three-feet  gauge,  which  is  to  run 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  through  Virginia  and 
the  Carolines  to  Charleston;  and  its  extension 
ultimately  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  is  contemplated. 

The  universal  opposition  of  labor  and  industry 
throughout  the  country  to  the  railroad  monopo- 
lies is  evident.  Every  trade  congress,  and  espe- 
cially every  agricultural  convention,  makes  this 
the  most  prominent  element  in  its  discussions. 
The  Illinois  Fanners’  Convention  at  Blooming- 
ton, January  15,  and  the  Iowa  Industrial  Con- 
vention at  Des  Moines,  a week  later,  are  recent 
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and  characteristic  examples.  In  Iowa  the  oppo- 
nents of  railway  extension  have  organized  a se- 
cret society,  known  as  the  State  Grange,  or  Farm- 
ers1 League.  At  the  second  annual  convention 
of  this  society,  recently  held,  800  delegates  were 
present,  representing  3.5,000  members.  There 
are  778  granges  in  the  State.  In  December, 
1871,  there  were  only  89,  with  2447  members. 
Nearly  a third  of  all  the  grain  warehouses  and 
elevators  in  the  State  are  either  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  these  granges ; no  less  than  5,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  were  shipped  out  of  the  State  by 
them  in  the  eighteen  months  prior  to  last  De- 
cember. The  cattle  and  hogs  thus  shipped  are 
almost  innumerable.  On  all  these  the  returns 
show  an  increased  income  to  the  farmer  of  from 
10  to  40  per  cent,  compared  with  the  sums  for- 
merly received  from  local  purchasers  or  other 
middle-men.  The  grange  purchases  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  implements  show  a saving  of  at 
least  $365,000.  During  the  present  year  not 
less  than  $400,000  will  be  invested  by  the  farm- 
ers in  the  establishment  of  manufactories  and 
elevators,  thus  creating  a home  market  by  bring- 
ing in  skilled  labor. 

This  opposition  is  shown  in  the  recent  politic- 
al elections.  In  six  counties  of  California  Cogh- 
Lm,  in  1871,  received  1205  majority  as  the  nom- 
inee for  Congress  of  the  Republican  party.  Last 
year,  as  the  choice  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  he  was  defeated  by  Luttrell,  the 
Democratic  anti-railroad  nominee,  whose  major- 
ity was  1536 — a change  of  2741  votes.  In  New 
Jersey  the  same  tendency  was  shown — Republic- 
ans uniting  with  Democrats  for  the  defeat  of 
nominees  to  the  Legislature  who  were  identified 
with  railroad  interests.  As  a consequence,  the 
present  Assembly  has  passed  the  anti-moaopoly 
bill,  41  to  18. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  how  far  and  in 
what  respects  can  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments regulate  the  railroads  ? The  State  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  railroad,  na  has  been  well  said, 
44 millions  of  money  and  principalities  of  land,” 
and  has  44  surrendered  to  it  at  the  outset  the  light 
of  eminent  domain,  and  at  last  even  the  power, 
of  taxation.”  Can  the  State  manage,  this  creat- 
ure of  its  own,  already  royal  in  its  exactions 
upon  the  community  ? How  shall  it  reverse  the 
tendencies  which  it  has  created  and  fostered  ? 

A writer  in  the  February  number  of  Old  and 
New  presents  some  valuable  considerations.  He 
shows  that  competition  can  not  be  depended 
upon  to  regulate  railroad  accommodation  ; for, 
as  a rule,  the  shortest  and  most  desirable  routes 
have  already  been  chosen  and  occupied,  and  hi 
cases  where  the  shortest  routes  have  not  been 
occupied  those  selected  are  now  the  most  desira- 
ble, as  trade  and  population  have  already  been 
massed  along  the  lines.  Again,  new  and  com- 
peting lines  will  not  necessarily  cheapen  trans- 
portation, as  they  do  not  secure  us  against  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  railways  to  unite  for  the 
maintenance  of  high  rates,  nor  do  they  prevent 
— they  rather  invite — consolidation.  The  rail- 
road is  of  necessity  a monopoly,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  consolidation  is  natural,  and  is  not  in  it- 
self an  evil.  The  simplicity  and  unity  of  man- 
agement are  economical  and  desirable.  It  is 
the  purpoge  of  consolidation  that  is  offensive,  be- 
cause it  is  tyrannical,  because  the  concentration 
is  one  of  despotism. 
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The  State  has  these  powers.  It  can  revoke 
the  charters,  or  it  can  buy  the  property  of  the 
railroads,  or  it  can  supervise  their  operations  by 
commissions,  as  in  Illinois  and  Massachusetts. 
Illinois  lias  passed  laws  establishing  a maximum 
of  transportation  rates  for  pagsengers  and  freight, 
and  to  prevent  companies  fi;om  charging  higher 
rates  for  short  than  for  long  distances,  and  a 
Board  of  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com- 
missioners has  been  established  to  enforce  this 
legislation.  The  authority  thus  exercised  has 
been  supported  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Tipton, 
one  of  the  ablest  jurists  in  Illinois.  A bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Indiana  Legislature  regula- 
ting freight  and  passenger  charges  on  railways. 
The  law  prescribes  the  maximum  rates  that  shall 
be  charged,  passenger  fares  being  fixed  at  three 
cents  per  mile,  and  local  freights  within  distances 
of  twenty  miles  at  not  over  one  hundred  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  through  rates.  For  distances 
of  fifty  miles  the  rate  shall  not  be  over  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  for  greater  distances  not  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  through  charges.  The  State 
Can  evidently  furnish  a basis  of  redress  for  such 
grievances  as  Scudder,  Bartlett,  and  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Company.  Because  these 
grain  dealers  would  pay  for  only  the  weighs  of 
freight  actually  received  by  them  the  company 
refused  to  receive  shipments  consigned  to  them. 
Such  a burden  upon  industry  as  the  following 
facts  indicate  ought  to  have  some  remedy.  A 
manufacturer  at  Meriden,  Connecticut,  can  ship 
his  products  to  New  York  and  back  again  through 
Meriden  to  Vermont  more  cheaply  than  he  can 
send  them  directly  from  Meriden  to  Vermont. 
Goods  could  be  sent  from  New  York  to  Indiana 
for  twenty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds, 
when  the  freight  from  Rochester  to  the  same 
State  was  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  One 
firm  paid  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  per  hundred 
from  Rochester  to  Ilatinibnl,  Missouri,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  same  class  of  freight  was 
shipped  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  Han- 
nibal for  sixty  cents,  and  from  Philadelphia  for 
forty-five  cents.  In  shipping  to  Minnesota  the 
same  firm  paid  at  .the  rate  of  eighty  cents  per 
ear-load  per  mile  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo, 
and  from  Buffalo  to  Minnesota  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  cents. 

In  Massachusetts  a bill  was  presented  before 
the  last  General  Court  having  for  its  purpose  a 
partial  trial  of  the  experiment  of  government  dir 
rection  and  ultimate  ownership  of  railroads. 


It  proposes  to  constitute  thirty  persons  a corpora* 
tion,  ny  the  name  of  the  “ Boston  and  Portland  Rail- 
way Trust  Company,”  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
those  railroads  [the  Eastern  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine]  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Legislature  is  to  elect  their  successors  in  annual 
classes  of  five.  The  corporators  are  to  choose  of  their 
own  number  five  directors,  outside  of  their  own  num- 
ber a president,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  and  to  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  all.  No  action  of  the  directors  is  to  be  valid 
unless  unanimous ; in  case  of  dissent,  the  entire  corpo- 
ration is  to  decide.  The  company  Bhall  have  a capital 
stock  of  twenty-one  millions ; tne  holders  of  which, 
however,  are  not  members  of  the  corporation,  but 
rather  mere  creditors,  entitled  absolutely  to  Bix  per 
cent,  a year  In  gold  on  their  stock  from  the  company’s 
net  earnings ; and  In  no  event  can  a larger  dividend  be 
paid.  Three  and  one-half  millions  of  this  stock  is  to 
be  issued  at  once  to  the  State  as  a sinking  fund,  the 
dividends  upon  which  are  to  be  invested  at  once  in 
other  stock  of  the  company,  at  not  over  fifteen  per 
cent  premium ; and  in  the  year  1890  the  SUfte  will  take 
all  the  stock  not  previously  acquired  by  it,  and  will 
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pay  therefor  par  in  gold,  and  any  deficiency  In  the 
stipulated  dividends  with  interest.  The  remaining 
seventeen  and  one-half  millions  is  to  be  sold  at  par  or 
over,  and  the  proceeds  used  in  acquiring  the  stock  or 
bonds  of  the  two  railroads,  or  their  property  directly 
— not  to  buy  stock  of  the  Eastern  company,  however, 
until  contracts  have  been  made  for  a majority ; and, 
unless  all  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  bought, 
their  certain  rights  of  .purchase,  reserved  to  the  State 
in  the  charter  of  that  company,  are  to  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  the  new  corporation.  After  1890,  the  State 
being  now  the  sole  stockholder,  the  corporation  still 
continues  as  a department  apparently  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  duty,  however,  of  doing  business  only 
at  rates  to  pay  expenses,  or,  at  most,  to  extend  facil- 
ities. 

The  State  can  plainly  prevent  frauds  like  those 
perpetrated  upon  the  public  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
way Company,  which  pays  dividends  on  stock 
fraudulently  issued.  Resolutions  recently  of- 
fered before  the  New  York  Legislature  assert 
that  u there  was  never  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  par 
value  of  this  stock  paid  into  the  company's  treas- 
ury, nor  expended  by  it  on  its  property  for  the 
public  welfare,  owing  to  such  corrupt  action  of 
its  officers.'’ 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  is  extremely  discour- 
aging,  especially  in  the  conclusions  whiclkit  ar- 
rives at  indicating  the  inefficacy  of  mere  legisla- 
tion. The  better  success  of  European  nations 
in  the  management  of  railroads  has  been  accom- 
plished almost  exclusively  through  the  machinery 
of  the  executive.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  Prussia,  in  France,  and  in  Belgium  is  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  director  in  each  of  those  countries. 

LABOR  COMMISSIONS. 

No  farther  attention  seems  to  be  given  by 
Congress  to  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Labor  Commission,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  over  a year  ago.  Such  a commission 
is  in  its  results  only  next  in  importance  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  latter  is  simply  a 
means  for  the  diffusion  of  information  whereby 
popular  interest  in  education  is  increased ; and  its 
beneficent  work  in  this  respect  is  universally 
recognized.  The  object  of  a Labor  Commission 
is  to  furnish  information  which,  through  its  in- 
fluence upon  popular  opinion,  would  assist  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labor.  Hitherto  these  relations  have  been  left 
* to  adjust  themselves ; and  that  no  harmonious 
co-operation  has  resulted  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  discontent  that  prevails  among  the 
working  classes.  Thus  important  questions  are 
raised  which  can  only  be  answered  by  a thorough 
investigation  into  the  condition  of  labor.  Is  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  sufficient  of  itself  for 
the  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages  ? How  does 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  affect  the  rate 
of  production  ? How  is  capital  itself  affected  by 
the  elevation  or  degradation  of  the  conditions? 
To  what  extent  is  tho  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity affected  by  the  disregard  of  sanitary  or  mor- 
al considerations  as  connected  with  these  condi- 
tions? How  far  does  the  educational  status  of 
the  laborer  affect  production  ? These  questions 
it  is  competent  for  a Labor  Commission  to  an- 
swer. Any  unusual  interference  of  government 
is  not  contemplated  as  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry ; it  is  simply  the  education  of  popular  opin- 
ion that  is  aimed  at.  In  some  instances  the  in- 
terference of  government  is  called  for ; for  ex- 
ample, where  cruelty  is  involved,  as  in  the  sys- 


tematic overworking  of  children,  or  where  fraud 
is  practiced,  as  in  the  compulsion  by  various 
means  of  the  dealing  of  laborers  at  stores  kept 
in  the  interest  of  employers,  or  where  sanitary 
considerations  are  disregarded.  But  here  there 
is  no  interference,  bnt  simply  an  exercise  by 
government  of  its  primal  function — the  execu- 
tion of  justice.  But  it  is  only  through  investi- 
gation that  the  need  of  6uch  action  is  exposed. 

In  England  Parliamentary  investigations  into 
the  condition  of  labor  have  been  of  early  and  fre- 
quent use,  and  have  led  to  important  reforms. 
When  it  became  generally  known  how  infamous 
was  the  oppression  of  factory  children,  public  in- 
dignation led  to  its  suppression.  It  was  during 
the  excitement  following  the  investigation  of  this 
subject  that  Mrs.  Browning  published  her  Cry 
of  the  Children.  More  recent  investigations 
have,  in  like  manner,  exposed  the  systems  by 
which,  in  the  English  brick-yards  and  in  agri- 
cultural work  of  various  kinds,  hecatombs  of 
children  have  been  yearly  sacrificed.  In  these' 
cases  it  was  shown  that  while  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  might  satisfy  the  political  econo- 
mist, it  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  The  factory  reforms  ledf 
to  an  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  opera- 
tives through  evening  schools ‘and  other  means 
of  intellectual  improvement. 

The  system  of  legislation  and  inspection  which 
Parliament  put  in  operation  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  outraged  morality  of  the  people  of 
England  has,  without  question,  been  productive 
of  great  social  advantages  to  that  country.  It 
has  prevented  the  factories  from  remaining  the 
physical  and  moral  pest-houses  which  the  unre- 
stricted greed  of  gain  had  made  them,  and  has 
also  stimulated  the  public  conscience,  and  in- 
creased the  sympathetic  interest  between  thb 
various  classes  of  society,  and  led  them  to  the 
recognition  of  their  mutual  interdependence.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  awakened  a spirit  which  is 
not  satisfied  with  merely  palliative  measures  in 
such  special  cases  as  may  be  brought  prominent- 
ly into  notice,  but  which  seeks  to  investigate 
scientifically  the  causes  of  poverty  and  social  deg- 
radation, and  render  them  impossible,  by  a 
higher  form  of  social  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion. The  most  hopeful  feature  of  this  move-" 
ment  is  the  fact  that  labor  itself  is  so  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  its  own  improvement  that 
even  the  agricultural  laborers,  the  lowest  sub- 
stratum of  the  social  series,  who  have  hereto- 
fore seemed  too  stolid  to  feel  the  inspiration  of 
the  new  spirit  of  the  time,  have  moved  in  their 
ow  n behalf,  and  with  a terrible  earnestness  have 
refused  to  work  at  wrages  which  mean  only  slow 
starvation. 

The  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  the  marine, 
and  the  mining  interests  have  each  of  them  in 
turn  been  officially  examined  by  Parliament,  and 
in  each  of  them  abuses  analogous  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  factory  system  have  been  found, 
and  to  each  of  them  legislative  remedies  have 
been  applied  with  greater  or  less  success. 

In  our  own  country  the  crying  evils  of  slavery, 
until  within  a recent  period,  absorbed  all  discus- 
sions affecting  labor.  Recently  Pennsylvania 
has  established  a Labor  Bureau.  In  1868  a La- 
bor Bureau  was  established  by  the  Massachu- 
setts .Legislature,  and  a brief  glance  at  its  an- 
nual reports  will  serve  to  show  what  such  a 
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bureau  finds  needed  to  be  done,  and  the  meas- 
ures it  proposes  for  bringing  about  the  desired 
results. 

The  Massachusetts  bureau  addressed  two  cir- 
culars to  employers  and  one  to  the  employed. 
The  first  circular  addressed  to  employers  con- 
tained forty -one  questions — relating  to  the  name 
and  situation  of  the  establishment;  whether 
corporate  or  not,  and  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
and  how  divided ; the  number  of  persons,  adult 
and  children,  employed ; what  proportion  of 
these  could  read  and  write,  and  of  the  children 
what  proportion  attended  school  according  to 
the  law  of  1869  ; the  number  of  hours  of  labor; 
the  time  allowed  for  dinner;  the  salaries  and  the 
wages  paid ; the  residences  of  the  employes,  and 
their  distance  from  the  factory;  together  with 
the  number  of  occupants  of  the  houses,  with 
other  similar  questions.  The  second  circular 
addressed  to  employers  contained  eighty -one 
questions  on  the  following  points : whether  any 
of  the  employes  owned  stock  in  the  enterprise, 
and  how  much ; the  par  value  of  the  shares, 
and  the  average  profits  for  the  past  five  years; 
whether,  within  the  personal  experience  of  the 
person  addressed,  operatives,  and  how  many, 
had  ever  earned  a competence,  or  were  enabled 
to  retire  at  fifty  years  of  age  upon  moneys  earned 
as  wage  laborers ; whether  stores  for  the  domes- 
tic supplies  of  the  operatives  were  owned  by  the 
establishment,  or  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  it,  and  whether  the  operatives  were  com- 
pelled by  the  rules,  or  by  any  combination  of 
circumstances,  to  deal  at  such  stores,  and  what 
percentage  of  profits  was  made  on  the  sales 
from  such  stores ; whether  the  employes  were 
paid  in  cosh  or  in  orders  upon  the  stores,  and 
how  often  such  settlements  were  made ; whether 
interest  was  allowed  the  employes  on  their  wages 
earned  before  the  pay-day,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  employers ; whether  there  had  been  a strike 
among  the  employes  daring  the  past  five  years, 
how  long  it  lasted,  whether  its  object  was  in- 
creased pay  or  shorter  time,  and  what  was  its 
result,  with  the  cost  of  such  strike  in  diminish- 
ing production,  or  its  effect  upon  the  stock  of 
the  establishment;  whether  any  of  the  employes 
liad  ever  been  discharged  for  taking  part  in  such 
a strike  or  in  the  labor  movement,  and  whether 
employment  had  ever  been  refused,  for  these 
reasons,  to  persons  discharged  by  other  estab- 
lishments, or  whether  the  person  addressed  had 
ever  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  an  employd  he 
had  discharged  from  obtaining  employment  else- 
where; do  the  employes  receive  extra  pay  for 
extra  time,  or  is  such  pay  above  the  regular 
rate;  have  you  ever  divided  among  your  em- 
ployes any  percentage  of  your  profits  over  and 
above  their  regular  wages;  has  any  introduction 
you  may  have  made  of  improved  machinery 
rendered  skilled  labor  in  your  employ  less  valu- 
able, or  dispensed  with  it  entirely;  how  are  your 
rooms  heated  and  lighted ; have  any  accidents 
occurred  from  your  method  of  heating  or  light- 
ing ; how  are  your  rooms  ventilated ; have  you 
sufficient  means  of  escape  in  case  of  lire ; is  your 
machinery  so  protected  as  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents ; have  any  accidents  happened  in  your  es- 
tablishment, and  with  what  result;  in  case  of 
injury  to  one  of  your  employes  by  accident,  do 
you  assist  him  or  his  family  by  continuing  his 
pay,  or  by  any  other^ourse  of  action ; when 


your  establishment  discontinues  work  from  any 
cause  beyond  the  control  of  yourself  or  your 
employes,  do  you  stop  all  wages,  or  does  the 
pay  of  those  employed  on  a salary  continue, 
while  that  of  the  employes  on  wages  stops; 
when  wages  are  reduced,  are  the  salaries  reduced 
also ; are  there  any  associations  among  your 
employes  for  mutual  benefit  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  accident;  is  membership  of  them  voluntary 
or  compulsory ; are  the  assessments  paid  per- 
sonally, or  the  amount  deducted  by  you  from 
the  pay  of  the  members ; if  the  pay  is  deducted, 
do  you  allow  interest  upon  the  money  of  the 
association  retained  in  your  hands ; does  your 
establishment  contribute  to  such  associations ; 
are  there  any  associations  among  your  employes 
for  their  moral  or  intellectual  improvement,  or 
for  recreation  in  the  way  of  lectures,  concerts, 
social  reunions,  etc.,  and  do  you  bear  a portion 
of  the  expense  of  such  provision ; is  there  a li- 
brary connected  with  your  establishment  for  the 
free  use  of  the  employes ; do  you  provide  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  young  persons  entering 
your  employment,  so  that  they  shall  become  ex- 
perts in  the  business ; do  you  promote  experts 
in  yo\jr  employ  to  the  position  of  overseers,  or 
do  you  depend  for  such  upon  obtaining  them 
from  the  outside ; how  frequently,  on  the  aver- 
age, does  your  set  of  employes  change;  how 
long,  on  the  average,  will  an  employd  last  with- 
out breaking  down,  working  continuously  twelve 
hours  a day ; how  long  eleven  ; how  long  ten ; 
can  you  give  an  average  of  the  length  of  an 
operative’s  life,  or  how  long  it  would  last,  com- 
mencing work  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  working 
eleven  hours  a day ; what  is  your  opinion  of  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor ; what  propor- 
tion of  your  employds  bring  their  dinners  with 
them,  and  do  you  provide  a room  in  which  they 
may  dine  ? 

The  third  circular,  addressed  to  the  employed, 
contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ques- 
tions concerning  the  recipient’s  wages;  how 
paid  ; his  savings  ; hours  of  work ; size  of  hi9 
family;  lodgings,  their  sanitary  condition;  his 
recreatipn  ; whether  the  establishment  for  which 
he  worked  provided  any  arrangements  for  the 
mental  or  moral  culture  of  their  employed ; the 
influence  upon  himself  or  his  companions  of 
shortening  hours  of  labor ; his  experience  of  co- 
operative associations;  whether  the  establish- 
ment had  ever  divided  a portion  of  its  profits 
among  those  it  employed ; the  provisions  made 
in  the  establishment  in  which  he  worked  for 
ventilation,  escape  in  case  of  fire,  for  heating 
and  lighting ; the  effect  of  his  branch  of  indus- 
try upon  his  health;  his  experience  of  the  re- 
sults of  improved  machinery  upon  wages,  upon 
production,  upon  skilled  labor;  his  experience 
of  strikes,  of  trades-unions,  and  their  results; 
his  experience  of  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
those  living  upon  wages ; the  average  of  his  own 
wages  ; whether  in  his  experience  the  employes 
had  ever  been  given  a share  in  the  profits ; his 
knowledge  of  the  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories, and  the  number  of  hours  they  are  em- 
ployed, with  the  character  of  the  labor  they  per- 
form; riie  rule  in  his  trade  about  apprentices, 
etc. 

Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  circu- 
lars sent  to  the  employers  came  baok  with  any 
replies,  and  these  generally  were  unsatisfactory'. 
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Of  those  addressed  to  the  employed  thirty-three 
per  cent,  received  replies.  Our  object,  however, 
in  printing  the  questions  is  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  information  which  might  be  expected 
from  a Labor  Commission. 


MISCELLANKOU  S. 

A bill  was  recently  passed  by  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature  providing  that  women 
shall  be  eligible  for  every  office  filled  by  election 
of  the  General  Assembly  pr  by  ap[»oiutment  of 
the  Governor. 

The  citizens  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania,  are 
very  much  excited  by  the  employment,  on  a large 
scale,  of  Chinese  labor  in  a manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  that  place.  T wo  hundred  coolies  have 
already  been  employed  in  the  cutlery  works  there, 
and  one  hundred  more  are  said  to  be  on  their  way 
from  China,  under  contract  with  the  same  com- 
pany. The  laborers  work  for  one  dollar  per  day, 
boarding  themselves,  and  of  course  no  Ameri- 
can laborers  can  compete  with  them  on  these 
terms. 

The  celebrated  Juipel  trial  was  concluded 
February  20.  Madame  Jumel  died  in  1865, 
leaving  a landed  estate  now  valued  a(  from 
$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  jury  decides, 
first,  that  as  she  had  only  a life-interest  in  the 
property,  no  one  could  inherit  from  her ; and  sec- 
ondly, that  the  claimant  Bowen  was  not  her  son. 

The  Pottsville  (Pennsylvania)  Miners'  Journal 
states  that  708  miners  have  been  killed  and  1692 
maimed  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  since  the 
inspection  laws  were  in  force,  a period  extending 
from  1869  to  1872. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  establishT 
mcnt  of  a school  for  the  training  of  nurses  at  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  city.  The  ob- 
ject will  be  to  furnish  skilled  nurses  for  all  the 
public  institutions  of  that  city,  and  for  private 
nursing. 

Statistics  of  immigration  for  the  last  five  years 
show  that  the  number  of  Russian  immigrants  to 
this  country  has  increased  from  204  in  1868  to 
4137  in  1872,  two  thousand  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease of  Italian  immigration  has  been  four  hgn- 
dred  per  cent.,  and  of  Chinese  nearly  fifty  per 
cent.  A review’  of  the  whole  field  shows  that 
the  proportion  of  the  educated  and  well-to-do 
immigrants  is  increasing,  and  that  the  course  of 
immigrants  westward  is  such  that  the  centre  of 
population  is  steadily  moving  in  that  direction 
in  the  belt  of  country  between  parallels  40°  and 
44°,  and  near  the  line  of  the  Ohio  River. 


Pebruary  12. — A collision  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  in  a cafion  on  the  Humbpldt  Riv- 
er. Three  persons  seriously  injured. 

February  13.  — A palace  car  upset  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  near  Prescott,  Ontario.  Seven 
passengers  seriously  injured. 

February  15. — Burning  of  the  steamer  Henry 
A.  Jones , in  Galveston  Bay.  Twenty-one  lives 
lost. 

February  1 7.  —Flood  on  the  Monongahela.  A 
fleet  of  coal  barges  carried  away,  and  several 
lives  lost. 

February  18. — An  engine  runs  into  the  train 
to  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
at  Hastings.  Two  men  fatally  injured. 

January  18; — A terrible  hurricane  at  Aspin- 
wall,  inflicting  heavy  damages  on  shipping.  Three 
lives  lost. 

January  31.— It  is  announced  that  the  steam- 
er which  ran  into  and  sunk  the  emigrant  ship 
Northjleet  was  the  Murillo , a Spanish  steam -ship. 

February  2. — An  accident  on  the  London  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  at  Stafford.  Several 
persons  killed,  and  others  injured. — A terrible 
gale  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts.  Many 
wrecks  reported,  and  great  loss  of  life,  especially 
off  Torquay. 

February  3. — Report  from  London  of  thirteen 
lives  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Clan  Al- 
pine. 

February  4> — One  hundred  persons  reported 
frozen  to  death  since  February  1,  in  England. 

February  8. — A collision  on  the  North  British 
Railway,  near  Dunbar,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  Nine  persons  instantly  killed, 
and  several  severely  injured. 

Febi'uary  18.— Explosion  in  a coal  mine  in 
Staffordshire,  England.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  miners  reported  killed.  • 

February  3. — Earthquake  on  the  island  of 
Samos ; continues  fogr  days,  causing  great  de- 
struction of  property  and  loss  of  life. 

OBITUARY. 

January  26. — In  New  York,  William  H.  Tracy, 
Judge  of  the  Marine  Court  in  that  city,  aged 
thirty-six. 

January  31. — In  Chicago,  Joel  A.  Matteson, 
Governor  of  Illinois  from  1858  to  1857,  aged 
sixty-five. 

February  1. — At  Lexington,  Virginia,  Mat- 
thew F.  Maury,  formerly  commander  in  the 
United  States  navy,  and  well  known  ns  a mari- 
time writer  and  discoverer,  aged  sixty-six. 

February  6. — In  New  York,  the  very  Rev. 
William  Starrs,  D.D.,  Vicar-General  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  York,  aged 
sixty-six.— James  Henry  Coffin,  LL.D.,  Profess- 
or of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  aged  sixty-six 
years. 

February  9. — In  Harrisburg, Pennsylvania,  ex- 
Govemor  John  W.  Geary,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

February  12. — In  Brooklyn,  New  York,  ex- 
Mayor  Martin  Kalbfieisch,  aged  sixty-nine. 

February  16. — In  Piermont,  New  York,  Car- 
oline Chesebro’,  a well-known  writer,  and  often 
a contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 

February  8. — The  Empress  Caroline  Augusta, 
aged  eighty-one.  She  was  the  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  grandmoth- 
er of  the  reigning  emperor. 


DISASTERS. 

February  3. — A boiler  explosion  in  the  Amer- 
ican Iron-Works,  at  Pittsburg.  Seven  persons 
killed  and  thirty  wounded. — Boiler  explosion  at 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  foundry  and 
rolling-mills  of  Wood  and  Brothers.  Eight  per- 
sons killed. — Boiler  explosion  in  Geddes’s  rolling- 
mill.  One  person  seriously  injured,  and  seven 
slightly. 

February  8. — Particulars  received  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Tuscarora , January  9.  The  captain 
and  fourteen  men  drowned. 

February  10. — A passenger  car  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Valley  Railroad,  near  Scrub  Grass  Sta- 
tion, thrown  off  the  track  down  an  embankment. 
Three  perspna  killed,  and  several  seriously  in- 
jured. 
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LEICESTER  SQUARE. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  has  so  long  been  a 
by- word  among  metropolitan  resorts  that  its 
inhabitants  have  become  accustomed  to  the  taunts 
and  careless  of  the  ridicule  daily  thrown  upon 
it.  The  finger  of  scorn  has  been  so  often  point- 
ed at  the  disreputable  quadrilateral  that  the 
cockney  now  disregards  entirely  the  indications 
of  that  metaphorical  digit.  The  visitor,  how- 
ever, who  gazes  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  has  heard  of  it  only  as  a West  End  square, 
miAt  view  it  with  considerable  astonishment. 
Londoners  have  got  used  to  it,  but  it  staggers 
strangers.  Picture  to  yourself  a square  situated 
close  to  some  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  a 
great  city,  visible  from  Regent  Street — the 
Broadway  of  London — not  far  from  Pall  Mall 
and  its  palatial  clubs,  within  a stone's- throw  of 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  enjoying  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Piccadilly  and  Bond  Street,  and  in  spite 
of  its  respectable,  not  to  say  aristocratic  sur- 
roundings, presenting  an  appearance  worthy  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  East  End.  Its  railings 
have  long  since  disappeared  utterly ; the  pedes- 
trian wanders  unforbidden  over  its  muddy  spaces; 
mountebanks  and  peddlers  have  set  up  their 
stands  in  its  very  centre.  But  let  us  stroll 
through  it. 

The  first  object  that  attracts  attention  is  a ped- 
estal on  which  stands  a riderless  steed,  injured 
•as  to  his  nose,  and  painted  by  some  midnight 
wags  with  red  spots,  like  the  wooden  anin\als  of 
the  toy-shop.  Traces  of  mud  contemptuously 
flung  at  the  barebacked  charger  cling  to  his  tail 
and  legs.  Never  was  a quadruped  treated  with 
greater  contumely.  And  yet  that  very  horse  ere- 
while  bore  the  weight  of  royalty.  He  is  a por- 
tion of  a once  respectable  equestrian  statue. 
Long  ago  amidst  enthusiastic  acclamations  was 
the  effigy  installed,  giving  evidence  at  once  of  the 
artistic  tastes  and  the  loyal  emotions  of  a cock- 
ney populace.  I myself  have  seen  the  king,  bare- 
headed and  bare-legged,  in  the  act  of  command- 
ing invisible  armies  from  the  summit  of  the  ramp- 
ant beast.  He  held  in  his  outstretched  hand 


the  proverbial  roll.  He  smiled  the  smile  of  im- 
becility. The  story  of  his  unseating  is  shrouded 
in  mystery,  but  the  event  is  of  recent  date.  On 
a November  night  some  three  years  ago  there 
came  upon  the  city  a dense  fog.  Traffic  was 
entirely  stopped.  Citizens  lost  themselves  in 
unknown  by-ways.  The  theatres  were  empty. 
Link-boys  with  flaming  flambeaux  rushed  wildly 
about  the  streets.  When  that  fog  began  to 
creep  on  the  city  the  king  sat  with  the  same  calm 
dignity  which  had  characterized  him  for  several 
generations.  When  with  the  morning  light  the 
mist  cleared  off,  the  monarch  was  discovered  to 
be  gone.  His  majesty  had  first  of  all  been  tom 
from  his  commanding  position,  and  then  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  scattered  about  the  square. 
His  horse,  doubtless,  would  likewise  have  been 
removed  but  that  he  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
pedestal  by  iron  bars  transfixing  his  body ; and 
still  with  one  leg  outstretched  he  surveys  the 
desolation,  and  seems  relieved  of  an  incubus. 
But  the  king — le  roi  est  mort.  Sic  transit  glo- 
ria mundi ! 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  statue  are  little 
groups  of  idlers  surrounding  jugglers  and  cheap 
jacks.  Here  are  two  men  performing  the  Dav- 
enport trick.  One  of  them  is  tightly  and  care- 
fully secured  with  a long  rope.  His  face  is  pre- 
temnturnlly  red,  and  the  veins  on  his  neck  Hor- 
ribly swollen.  The  other  invites  the  crow'd  to 
contribute  .toward  the  sufferer’s  relief  by  flinging 
coppers  at  him.  When  a sufficient  quantity  of 
coin  has  been  collected,  then — and  not  till  then — 
will  the  swollen  man  get  out  of  the  rope  “ with- 
out undoin’  of  a knot,  an’  in  less  than  two  min- 
ks.” Moving  away,  we  come  upon  a stalwart 
performer  dressed  in  American  Indian  fashion — 
complexion,  plumes,  skins,  ear-rings,  all  com- 
plete. He  announces  in  a strong  Irish  accent 
that  he  is  about  to  eat  a quantity  of  fire — a 
feat  which,  to  our  great  alarm,  he  really  does 
perform  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  were  his  or- 
dinary diet.  Another  popular  favorite  is  throw- 
ing a potato  into  the  air  and  catching  it  in  a cup 
fastened  on  his  forehead— a performahee  that 
speaks  volumes  for  the  density  of  his  skull. 
Yonder  is  a quack  doctor  dispensing  drugs  and 
pills,  and  farther  off  a pair  of  ragged  minstrels 
singing  lugubrious  duets.  The  crowds  gathered 
round  these  merchants  and  mountebanks  are 
composed  of  all  kinds  of  idlers.  Errand-boys 
with  baskets  on  their  arms,  butchers’  assistants 
in  blue  blouses,  milliners’  apprentices  on  their 
way  to  dinner,  housekeepers  on  their  way  to 
market,  with  a fair  sprinkling  of  thieves  from 
Whitechapel  and  the  New  Cut,  whose  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks  on  the  back  pockets  of  the  spectators 
are  quite  as  clever  as  the  tricks  of  the  other 
professionals,  and  much  more  profitable.  All 
this  is  taking  place  on  what  was  once  a trim 
square  railed  in  from  the  outer  world,  and  with 
entrance  attainable  only  by  possession  of  a key. 
When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  live  on  the 
western  side  of  the  square,  seven  doors  from 
Sidney  Alley,  he  could  bring  his  guests  to  his 
front  windows,  and  point  out  to  them  with  pride 
the  well-kept  grass-plots,  the  neat  flower  beds 
full  of  evergreens,  and  the  interesting  monarch 
presiding  over  the  almost  rural  scene.  And 
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and  his  wife,  and  their  progeny  of  some  twelre 
boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  one  month 
to  twelve  years,  looking  as  if  they  had  not  been 
washed  or  combed  for  many  days,  peering  out 
from  under  the  wagon  cover  on  all  around. 
They  had  come  over  one  hundred  miles  on 
wheels  made  of  blocks  sawed  from  a large  tree, 
some  three  feet  in  diameter.  When  asked  about 
his  business,  the  man  replied,  4Wa’al,  mister,  I 
beam  there  was  a factory  in  these  parts,  and  as 
I split  one  of  my  wheels  about  five  years  ago 
haulin'  a big  holler  gum-tree  to  make  a chiin- 
bly  for  my  cabin,  I jist  thought  I would  come 
here  and  git  some  iron  bolts,  'case  I heam  they 
will  hold  it  better’n  wooden  ones ; and  bein'  as 
Jane  and  the  brats  had  never  bin  on  the  big 
road,  I jist  thought  I would  bring  ’em  on  too. 
I tell  you,  stranger,  there's  a heap  of  sights 
here.'" 

Those  44  brats"  are  to  be  citizens,  and  this  mis- 
sionary's work  is  to  educate  and  elevate  them. 

• " « 

We  are  indebted  to  an  official  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  for  an  extract  from  a debate  that  recent- 
ly occurred  in  the  Legislature  of  that  State  on  a 
subject  that  excited  the  anxiety  of  the  entire 
community,  viz.,  the  44  Dog  bill."  A representa- 
tive from  the  mining  districts,  desiring  to  put 
himself  right  on  the  record  on  this  topic,  arose 
in  his  place  and  thus  uddressed  the  assembled 
wisdom : f 

44  Mr.  Speaker,  I hope  that  this  bill  will  pass ; 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I make  a speech  before 
the  members  of  this  House,  who  are  here  to-day 
as  rcpr^entativos  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  I would 
like  to  know  the  condition  of  the  biS  before  this 
House." 

The  Speaker.  “The  question  is.  Shall  the 
bill  pass  ? — the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  lost 
having  been  reconsidered." 

Gentleman  from  Baker.  44  Yes,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I hope  that  this  bill  will  pass  this  House,;  and 
I arrogate  to  myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a represent- 
ative of  the  State  of  Oregon  before  the  members 
of  this  House,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  here  to- 
day, that  the  dog  element  does  not  prevail." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Downing.  44  Mr.  Speaker,  I rise  to  a pint 
of  order.  The  gentleman  has  already  spoken  on 
the  question  before." 

The  Speaker.  44  This  is  another  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Baker  has 
the, floor." 

Gentleman  from  Baker.  44  This  is  a new 
bill,  as  I understand  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I — ” 
[Laughter.] 

The  Speaker.  44  This  is  not  a new  hill ; it  is 
the  same  bill  on  which  the  gentleman  addressed 
the  nouse  before,  but  which  has  come  up  for  re- 
consideration." 

Gentleman  from  Baker.  44 1 thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I have  a higher  sense  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  this  House,  by  virtue  of  which 
I arrogate  to  myself  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
rude  element  that  underlies  the  intellects  of  this 
House  and  representatives  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, by  virtue  of  which  I to-day  occupy  this  floor, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  bill  before  this  House. 
[Langhter,  and  cries  of 44  Go  on."]  I wish  to  say 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  members  of  this  House, 
that  this  is  a question  that  I do  not  suppose  the 
members  of  this  House  seek  particularly  to  oc- 


cupy any  degree  of  time  with ; nevertheless,  it 
being  a question  that  should  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  members  of  this  House.  Iu 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker  [laughter],  based  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  members  of  this  House,  I 
arrogate  to  myself  to  believe  [laughter]  that 
woolly  elements,  whose  interests  are  coextensire 
with  the  latitude  and  longitude,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  are  here  to-day  as  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  should  not  be 
subsidiary  to  the  dog  elements,  which  I hope  will 
not  prevail.  [Great  laughter.]  Therefore  I 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  not  look  on  the 
proposition  as  it  comes,  by  virtue  of  legislation, 
before  this  House,  with  contempt,  but  that  we 
will  give  it  that  degree  of  consideration  which  it 
should  receive  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  this 
House,  by  virtue  of  which  I arrogate—" 

The  Speaker.  44 The  gentlemans  time  has 
expired,  and  he  will  yield  the  floor." 

Both  a philosophy  andm  moral  may  be  found 
in  the  following,  which  we  heard  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  very  learned  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  of  this 
city.  It  was  at  a meeting  of  ministers  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  gathered  in  the,  lecture-room 
of  the  church  which  until  recently  stood  at  the 
corner  of  William  and  Fulton  streets.  There 
was  a running  discussion  on  the  delicate  point 
how  far  we  might  judge  a man's  piety.  The 
learned  divine  took  very  sensible  ground,  viz., 
that  a large  margin  of  charity  should  bo  given, 
as  some  men,  because  of  difference  of  constitu- 
tional temperament,  might  do  things  that  in 
them  would  be  less  sinful  than  in* others  more 
favorably  constituted.  He  said  that  a certain  . 
| minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  presiding 
at  a meeting  of  the  consistory  of  his  church, 
when  one  of  the  officers  considered  it  his  duty  to 
differ  from  his  minister  on  a point  of  church  pol- 
ity. The  pastor  at  this  lost  his  head,  and  ad- 
vancing  to  the  elder  delivered  himself  in  violent 
language,  whereat  another  elder  ventured  a re- 
monstrance : * 

44  Dominie,  you  should  restrain  your  temper !” 

44 Restrain  my  temper!"  reiterated  the  old 
man.  4 4 I’d  have  you  to  know,  Sir,  that  I re- 
strain more  temper  in  five  minutes  than  you  do 
in  five  years  I” 

Query  : Is  there  any  thing  in  the  study  of 
Hebrew  roots  as  a specialty  in  life  that  affects 
the  person  so  engaged  ? We  recall  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  Rev.  Professor  Packard,  of  “the 
School  of  the  Prophets,"  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia.  He 
had  but  just  come  from  New  England,  and  had 
never  before  seen  the  persimmon  grow.  Those 
acquainted  with  this  singular  fruit  know  well  that 
it  attains  a light  orange  color  some  time  before 
it  is  ripe,  and  that  at  this  time  it  is  astringent  to 
a degree.  The  doctor  was  taking  a walk,  and 
the  glowing  persimmons  looked  very  tempting; 
so  he  thought  he  must  for  the  first  time  taste  the 
fruit.  Its  effect  upon  the  good  man's  mouth 
was  very  astonishing,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  been  eating  the* apples  of  Sodom,  or 
some  other  very  poisonous  thing.  At  this  mo- 
ment two  other  professors  of  the  seminary  fell 
in  with  the  good  man,  and  were  made  quite  so- 
licitous by  his  grimaces,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  been  swallowing  by  accident  some  of 
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his  own  formidable  root3.  One  ventured'  to 
ask, 

“Doctor,  what  have  you  been  taking?” 

With  manifest  effort  to  untwist  his  badly 
puckered  month,  the  professor  ejaculated, 

“Do-o-on't  speak  to  me ; but  let  me  go  home 
and  die  in  the  bosom  of  my  family !” 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  incident  was 
often  made  the  ^occasion  of  merriment  among 
the  young  theologues,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
one  of  them,  having  a slight  symptom  of  stomach- 
ache, asked  the  president  of  the  faculty  for  per- 
mission to  go  home.  When  farther  questioned 
why  he  desired  to  go  home,  he  said  that  he  had 
a bad  pucker  in  his  mouth  and  stomach,  and,  be- 
sides, didn’t  feel  well,  and  would  like  to  be  al- 
lowed to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

Of  the  complete  discomfiture  which  befell 
the  gravity  of  the  president  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell. 

• 

We  don’t  profess  to  know  much  about  this 
sort  of  thing,  l>ut  by  the  best  lamps  we  have;  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  following,  taken  from  a 
Providence  paper,  may  be  called  a fair  article 
of  obituary : 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

niKIT  T.  OOtNKTT. 

An  heart,  settled  upon  a thought  of  understanding 
has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  remains  of  an  amiable 
Christian  gentleman  have  been  carried  from  the  door. 
Through  all  the  44  changes  and  ch&nccs  of  this  mortal 
life”  we  shall  never  again  be  permitted  to  listen  to  hlB 
sensible,  appreciative  estimates  of  men  and  things, 
the  prod  net  of  none  but  a refined  and  reflective  mind. 
The  men  of  solid  bronze  have  few  to  take  their  places. 
A door  has  closed  upon  the  firm,  steadfast  tread  we 
well  remember,  coming  on  visits  of  courtesy  and 
friendship.  The  feet  are  resting  at  44  the  House  of 
the  Interpreter;”  but  the  strong  religious  basis  and 
the  gentle  domestic  virtues  are  recorded  In  Indelible 
characters  in  a book  whose  binding  and  leaves  are  im- 
perishable. 

MThe  three  fires  signify  ‘three  messengers* 

To  the  far-off  land*  where  he  hath  gone. 

The  first  sayeth,  ‘Thou  hast  passed  onward;* 

The  second, 4 We  weep  for  thee  ;*  but  the  third, 
The  fire  that  bumeth  the  strongest, 

That  lighteth  up  the  rocks  and  the  palm-trees— 
That  fire  sayeth,  4 We  can  never  forget  thee  ;* 

And  the  Sheik  answered  the  friendly  Arabs, 

4 Ton  have  well  spoken ; it  hath  been  Bold, 

God  is  great*** 

Almt'i,  Aprti  8, 1979. 

* A few  years  since  the  staid  citizens  of  Ken- 
nebec County,  Maine,  were  amazed  at  the  mur- 
der of  a well-known  young  man  in  one  of  the 
most  orderly  villages  in  the  county.  Circum- 
stances that  could  not  be  questioned  led  to  the 
arrest  of  a physician  with  a large  practice,  of  a 
good  family,  whose  reputation  had  hitherto  been 
without  blemish.  The  county  attorney,  II*.  W. 
Paine,  had  prepared  himself  to  conduct  the  case 
for  the  State,  but  just  before  the  trial  a new 
State’s  attorney  was  appointed,  who  thought  that 
this  case  would  bring  him  into  notoriety.  So  he, 
as  he  had  a legal  right,  took  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Paine. 

The  new  attorney  felt  that  the  former  fair 
character  of  the  accused  would  go  far  with  the 

iury  toward  his  acquittal,  and  asked  Mr.  Paine 
how  he  should  get  over  that  in  his  plea.  “ Why,” 
says  Mr.  P.,  “ you  must  cite  other  cases  of  a sim- 
ilar character.  For  example,  there  was  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  his  Lord  and  Master,  was  one  of  his 


chosen  friends  and  family,  and  yet  he  betrayed 
his  best  friend  to  his  vindictive  enemies  for  the 
insignificant  sum  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver!” 

“ Capital,  Paine  !”  exclaimed  the  new  State’s 
attorney,  slapping  him  on  his  shoulder:  “ where 
did  you  find  that  anecdote  ?” 


Nothin*  indicates  the  progress  of  a people 
more  than  the  character  of  its  advertisements. 
A friend  in  Portland,  Oregon,  sends  us  one  of 
these,  clipped  from  the  daily  Oregonian,  of  that 
citv,  which  might  be  perused  with  profit  by  Mr. 
D^monico.  The  Mr.  Thompson  who  keeps  the 
establishment  mentioned  below  is  a hard-work- 
ing blacksmith,  and  he  and  his  wife  run  the  con- 
cern on  the  temperance  plan : 

THOMPSON’S  TWO-BIT  HOUSE, 
Front  St,  bet  Main  and  Madison. 

NQ  DECEPTION  THERE! 

Hi-tou  Muok-a-muok,  Aim  Here's  Yotra 
Bill  or  Fake  : 


Three  kinds  op  meat  for  dinner  ; also 

for  Breakfast  and  Supper.  Ham  and  Eggs  every 
other  day,  and  Fresh  Fish,  Hot  Rolls,  and  Cake  in 
abundance. 

Hurry  up;  and  none  of  your  sneering  at  CHEAP 
BOARDING-HOUSES.  Now’s  the  time  to  have  the 
wrinkles  taken  out  of  your  bellies  after  the  hard 
winter. 

Board  and  Lodging.  .$5  00  | Board $4  00 

Six  NEW  rooms,  furnished  with  beds — the  BEST  in 
town— at  my  Branch  House,  corner  First  and  Jefferson. 
I am  ready  for  the  BON  E and  SINEW  of  the  country. 

“ Hi-you  Muck-a-muck”  is  a phrase  in  the 
Chinook  language  for  plenty  to  eat.  ^ 

If  there  ever  existed  a man  whose  bosom  wns 
pervaded  by  a sense  of  justice,  it  is  a justice  of 
the  peace  in  Otsego  County,  who,  ordinarily  cor- 
rect in  his  deportment,  in  one  unguarded  moment 
omitted  his  customary  cold  water,  and  roamed 
into  the  fields  of  Bacchus.  He  became  a boozy 
J.P.,  and  next  morning  had  the  resulting  head-* 
ache.  He  became  disgusted  with  himself,  and 
resolved  not  only  to  make  an  expiation,  hut 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  law.  At  the  usual 
hour  he  entered  his  office,  formally  opened  court, 
called  his  own  name  as  defendant'  in  a suit  for 
having  violated  a certain  statute,  and  then  asked 
the  prisoner  what  he  had  to  say.  In  the  rule 
of  prisoner  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  offense,  said 
it  was  a shame  for  a man  of  his  years  and  po- 
sition, but  hoped  44  the  Court”  would  not  be  too 
severe  on  him,  as  he  was  determined  to  reform. 

“The  prisoner  will  stand  up,”  said  the  stem 
old  justice.  Then  the  prisoner  arose. 

“Now,”  said  the  justice,  “I  am  very  sorry 
you  have  been  brought  into  this  court  on  a charge 
which  so  seriously  affects  your  good  name  and 
standing  in  society.  You  have  set  a had  example, 
and  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  bring  sor- 
row and  disgrace  on  yourself  and  family.  I sen- 
tence you  to  pay  a fine  of  ten  dollars  and  costs, 
or  to  thirty  days’  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail.” 

The  4 ‘prisoner”  said  he  would  prefer  to  pay 
the  fine ; and  when  the  court  closed  he  walked 
over  to  the  poor-master  of  the  town  and  paid  the 
ten  dollars. 

In  the  quaint  old  town  of  Middleborough, 
Massachusetts,  the  Sturtevant  family  lived  for 
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several  generations.  At  one  time  a dog  that  1 
was  a favorite  with  all  the  boys  of  the  reigning 
family  was  killed  by  some  unknown  miscreant, 
and  Harry  Sturtevant,  desirous  of  perpetuating 
his  memory,  buried  him  with  due  honors,  and 
erected  a head-stone  on  which  was  this  original 
epitaph : 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  a poor  do&, 

Renowned  for  faith  and  bravery: 

He  died  by  hostile  hands  incog. 

His  name  was  Pompey  Savery. 

Soon  after  Harry's  brother  Coroade  came  home, 
and  joined  in  the  general  grief  at  the  untiirifely 
demise  of  the  favorite,  but  was  indignant  at  the 
contumelious  inscription,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rhyme,  attached  to  a member  of  their  aristo- 
cratic family  the  plebeian  name  of  Savery,  that 
being  the  cognomen  of  the  previous  owner  of  his 
puppy  ship.  So,  determined  that  justice  should 
be  done,  Coroade  added  to  the  epitaph  the  fol- 
lowing stanza : 

Here  from  his  birth-place  soon  he  came, 

The  woodchucks,  skunk,  and  mink  to  hunt ; 

And  when  he  changed  his  home,  his  name 
Was  changed  to  Pompey  Sturtevant 

Certainly  we  believe  this  story,  for  it  comes 
from  a respectable  man  of  Paducah,  Kentucky, 
who  knows  the  party : 

Ben  Watson  having  heard  a stranger  in  Colt's 
saloon  recite  some  rather  tall  narratives  of  ex- 
ploits with  the  rifle,  told  the  following  singular 
instance  of  a gun  hanging  fire : He  had  snapped 
his  gun  at  a gray  squirrel,  and  the  cap  had  ex- 
ploded i but  the  piece  not  going  off,  he  took  it 
from  hTs  shoulder,  looked  down  into  the  barrel, 
and  saw  the  charge  just  starting,  when,  bringing 
it  to  his  shoulder  agaio,  it  went  off  and  killed 
the  squirrdt 

The  appetite  of  the  American  gentleman, 
encouraged  by  the  pleasing  toil  and  recreation 
•of  foreign  travel,  is  something  refreshing  to  the 
serving-man  who  standeth  behind  in  the  Conti- 
nental inn.  One  of  our  sons  of  freedom  at 
Berne,  unable  to  resist  the  cravings  of  his  appe- 
tite, pitched  into  a large  dish  of  grass.  The 
waiter  mildly  informed  him  that  it  was  intended 
for  dessert,  and  that  he  had  better  eat  some- 
thing else  first.  But  our  American,  pronouncing 
the  word  dessert  as  desert,  replied,  fiercely,  as 
if  just  from  the  Geneva  Conference,  “Desert! 

I don’t  care  if  it’s  a wilderness,  it’s  good.  I’m 
going  to  eat  it  all.” 

Courtship  is  one  of  those  things,  you  know, 
that  are  much  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. But  we  have,  finally,  a definition  given 
on  the  witness  stand  in  an  amusing  breach-of- 
promise  case.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  re- 
monstrated with  the  witness  for  using  the  word. 
“I  am,”  said  he,  “an  old  bachelor,  and  don’t 
understand  courtship.  How  is  it  done  ? What 
is  courtship  ?” 

The  witness,  who,  being  a married  lady,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  answer  by  the  light  of 
her  own  experience,  defined  it  thus:  “Looking 
at  each  other,  taking  hold  of  each  other’s  hands, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.” 

During  the  season  just  passed  an  English 
gentleman,  familiar  with  gun  and  rod,  happened 


to  be  the  guest  of  Recorder  Hackett  at  the 
South  Side  Club,  Long  Island,  of  which  his 
honor  is  president.  The  Recorder  himself  is  as 
certain  to  bring  down  his  victim  at  thirty  yards 
as  he  is  to  “ send  up”  his  victim  for  thirty  years, 
provided  the  criminal  be  sufficiently  naughty. 
One  fine  morning  while  pacing  the  piazza  the 
noble  Briton  saw  approaching  an  old  negro  hav- 
ing in  one  hand  a rickety  flint-lock  shot-gun, 
and  in  the  other  some  twenty  odd  woodcock. 
Accosting  the  African,  the  gentleman  said,  “Ah, 
my  good  fellow,  that’s  a fine  string  of  binds  you 
have.” 

“Yes,  Sab,  dems  good  birds,  and  no  mis- 
take.” 

“Pray,  my  map,  did  you  shoot  them  here- 
about ?” 

“Yes,  Sah,  shot  ’em  all  romld  here.” 

“Ah,  ’pon  my  w-o-r-d,  that’s  v-e-ry  extraor- 
dinary. And  did  you”  (pointing  to  the  old  gun) 
“shoot  them  with  that  singular  instrument ?” 

“ Yes,  Sahy  every  one  of  ’em.” 

“And  may  I ask  if  yon  shot  them  on  the 
wing  ?” 

“Do  what?” 

“On  the  wing.” 

“ Yes,  Sah — shoot  ’em  on  de  wing,  shoot  ’em 
on  de  head,  shoot  ’em  on  de  tail — shoot  ’em  any 
where.” 

The  English  party  turned  away  in  disgust,  and 
went  to  make  certain  inquiries  of  the  Recorder. 

The  neatest  of  the  many  clever  hits  that  have 
been  made  against  the  Darwinian  theory  is  this, 
by  witty  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  : 

There  was  an  Ape  in  the  days  that  were  earlier; 

Centuries  passed  and  his  hair  grew  curlier ; 

Centuries  more  rave  a thumb  to  his  wrist. 

Then  he  was  a Mon  and  a Positivist. 

Doubtless  the  progress  of  the  woman  move- 
ment in  this  country  and  in  England  will*  pre- 
vent a return  to  the  cheery  old  custom  that  used 
to  prevail  in  England  of  selling  one’s  wife  where 
one  had  one  that  he  was  willing  to  part  with,  at 
a great  discount,  for  cash.  In  a book  on  the 
“Antiquities  of  Great  Britain”  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“The  superstition  that  a wife  is  a marketable 
commodity  was  entertained,  to  his  misfortune, 
by  one  Parson  Cheken,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary ; for  in  his  diary,  Henry  Machyn  notes, 
under  the  year  1553,  4 The  xxiiij  of  November 
dyd  ryd  in  a cart  Cheken,  parson  of  Sant  Neco- 
las  Coldabbay,  round  about  London,  for  he  sold 
ys  wyff  to  a bowcher.’  ” 

The  superstition  would  soon  die  out  if  the  turn 
of  the  market  was  always  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated in  the  old  ballad  below : 

A jolly  shoe-maker,  John  Hobbe,  John  Hobbs, 

A jolly  shoe-maker,  John  Hobbs ; 

He  married  Jane  Carter,  no  damsel  was  smarter, 

But  she  was  a Tartar,  Jane  Hobbs,  Jane  Hobbs, 

But  Bhe  was  a Tartar,  Jane  Hobbs  1 

He  tied  a rope  to  her,  Jane  Hobbs,  Jane  Hobbs, 

He  tied  a rope  to  her,  Jane  Hobbe ; * 
like  a lamb  to  the  slaughter,  to  Smitkfield  he  brought 
her, 

But  nobody  bought  her,  Jane  Hobbs,  Jane  Hobbs, 
But  nobody  bought  her,  Jane  Hobbs ! 

14  Oh,  who  wants  a wife  ?”  cried  Hobbs,  cried  Hobbs, 
44  Oh,  who  wants  a wife  ?”  cried  Hobbs ; 

Bat  somehow  they  tell  us  those  wife-dealing  fellows 
Were  all  of  them  sellers,  like  Hobbs,  like  Hobbs, 
Were  all  of  them  sellers,  like  Hobbs  l 
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multitudinous,  quite  as  wonderful,  and  not 
less  beautiful  than  that  of  the  land.  Its 
mountains  rise  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  Its 
valleys  and  gorges  are  unequaled  by  those 
of  the  Lebanon,  the  Pyrenees,  or  even  the 
Himalayas.  It  has  great  steppes  and  im- 
mense plains,  which  rival  those  of  North 
America  or  Central  Asia.  It  has  vast  and 
illimitable  forests,  which  the  eye  of  man  has 
never  discerned,  and  never  shall,  in  their  en- 
tirety— forests  that  are  fuller  by  far  of  busy 
life  than  the  most  prolific  of  the  tropics. 
“The  terrestrial  forests,”  says  Charles  Dar- 
win, “do  not  contain  any  thing  like  the 
number  of  animals  that  those  of  the  sea  do.” 
The  surface  of  the  watra,  which,  plowed  by 
storms,  are  such  a source  of  dread  to  man, 
are  the  protection  of  these  children  of  the 
mother  ocean.  At  550  fathoms  there  is  a 
perfectly  uniform  temperature,  the  same  in 
all  latitudes.  No  cold  pierces  this  wonder- 
ful ooverlet,  no  storm  ever  disturbs  the  wa- 
ters beneath.  Here  in  their  hidden  home, 
safe  from  the  disturbances  of  this  upper  life, 
are  myriads  of  creatures,  living,  marrying, 
dying ; warring  one  upon  the  other ; organiz- 
ing into  kingdoms,  republics,  families ; work- 
ing in  every  form  of  manufacture,  as  spin- 
ners, weavers,  architects,  builders ; endowed 
with  mysterious  instincts  which  are  quite  as 
wonderful  in  their  way  as  our  higher  reason, 
and  bound  together  by  mysterious  ties  which 
we  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend  or  to 
oall  in  question.  So  trueds  it  that  the  mys- 
teries of  science  far  outweigh  those  of  mor- 
als and  theology. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  found  in 
absolutely  countless  numbers.  No  census  of 
old  Ocean’s  population  ever  has  been  taken, 
or  ever  can  be.  They  exist  in  all  waters, 
the  hot  as  well  as  the  cold,  the  fresh  as  well 
as  the  salt.  The  mariner  in  the  tropic  sea  is 
startled  to  find  the  ocean  all  about  him  grow- 
ing luminous,  as  though  the  very  water  be- 
neath the  hot  equatorial  sun  had  turned  to 
flame.  Flashes  of  vermilion-colored  light 
dart  from  the  keel  of  his  vessel  as  it  plows 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  streams  of 
light  like  lightning  sparkle  and  play  upon 
its  waves.  If,  overcoming  his  superstitious 
fears  by  growing  accustomed  to  the  sight, 
he  drops  a bucket  into  the  luminous  sea,  he 
brings  up  what  seems  less  like  water  than 
like  molten  lead.  It  lights  tip  forecastle 
like  a torch.  He  plunges  his  hand  into  the 
water.  It  comes  out  covered  with  luminous 
particles  glittering  like  diamonds  full  of 
light.  How  innumerable  must  be  these  al- 
most infinitesimal  glow-worms  of  the  sea, 
thus  to  convert  the  ocean  into  a sea  of  light ! 

Sometimes  these  tiny  creatures  tint  in- 
stead of  illumining  the  sea.  Insects  whose 
diameter  is  less  than  that  of  a hair,  300  of 
whom  placed  in  line  would  not  make  an  inch 
in  length,  whiten  the  waters  of  the  ocean  by 
their  presence,  and  make  what  the  Dutch 


sailors  call  the  Milky  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Snow. 
In  1854,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Captain  King-  , 
man  passed  for  thirty  miles  through  the  mid- 
dle of  a large  patch  of  sea  white  with  that 
creatures.  Thirty  miles  of  animalcules 
of  whom  would  hardly  constitute  au  inch! 
Seamen  sometimes  meet  with  “red fogs,” es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  deVeni 
Islands.  Ehrenberg  has  examined  this  fog 
with  his  microscope.  He  finds  that  its  tim 
is  given  to  it  by  infinitesimal  shells  of  infu- 
soria, brought  by  the  winds  from  the  coasts 
of  South  America.  Let  the  reader  imagine, 
if  he  can,  how  many  of  these  shells,  so  small 
as  to  be  quite  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
there  must  bd  to  produce  a cloud  large 
enough  and  dense  enough  to  perplex  the 
navigator.  Now,  are  the  plants  less  minute 
or  less  numerous  f Freycinct  and  Tumi 
when  on  board  the  corvette  La  Creole  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tajo,  in  the  Isle  of  Lucan, 
observed  an  extent  of  thirty -five  square 
miles  of  ocean  tinted  a light  red.  This  color 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a marine 
plant  so  small  that  in  a square  inch  there 
were  25,000,000  individuals.  As  the  colora- 
tion extended  to  a considerable  depth,  i; 
would  be  impossible  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  their  number,  still  less  to  cal- 
culate it.  It  is  the  presence  of  a similar 
natural  dye  which  has  given  to  the  Bed  Sea 
its  name.  These  minute  objects,  however, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  or  to  tropical  climates ; they  an 
found  in  all  latitudes  and  in  all  waters. 
The  great  rivers  teem  with  them.  The 
Ganges  transports  in  the  course  of  one  year 
a mass  of  invisible  infusoria  equal  m vol- 
ume to  six  or  eight  of  the  great  Pyramids  of 
Egypt.  Water  brought  up  from  the  depth 
of  21,600  feet,  between  the  Philippine  sod 
the  Marianne  islands,  was  found  to  contain 
116  species.  In  the  arctic  regions,  where  the 
intense  cold  forbids  all  other  animal  life,  the 
infnsoria  are  still  to  De  found,  possessing  a 
hardy  constitution  which  defies  all  climates. 
In  the  residuum  of  blocks  of  ice  nearly  fifty 
different  species  have  been  discovered.  At 
a depth  of  the  sea  which  exceeds  the  height 
of  the  loftiest  mountain,  Humboldt  asserts 
that  there  are  Jo  be  found  an  innumerable 
phalanx  of  animals,  imperceptible  to  the  ha- 
man  eye. 

It  is  only  lately  that  science  has  begun  to 
investigate  this  before-hidden  life,  to  draw 
the  veil  and  admit  man  to  the  secrets  of  the 
ocean.  In  this  investigation  it  has  employ- 
ed three  instruments.  Let  us  stop  for  a mo- 
ment to  look  at  the  keys  to  Neptune's  door 
before  we  apply  them  to  the  lo Sk  and  entff 
his  palace.  Of  the  diving-bell,  not  the  least 
important  of  these  keys,  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  toward  the  close  of  this  article.  The 
other  two  instruments  of  which  we  wish  to 
speak  are  the  aquarium  and  the  microscope. 

The  aquarium  is  not  merely  a pretty  par- 
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instrument  of  extreme  delicacy,  which  only 
works  in  the  dead  of  night,  when,  all  things 
being  hushed  in  stillness,  there  is  no  agent  to 
disturb  it  or  impede  the  accuracy  of  its  tra- 
cings. For  this  purpose  the  workman  him- 
self does  not  enter  his  work-room.  A mech- 
anism, moved  by  clock-work,  at  a suitable 
hour  sets  the  machine  in  movement.  The 
invisible  divisions  of  the  glass  plate  are 
engraved  by  means  of  an  excessively  fine 
diamond  spark,  which  is  fonnd  to  be  totally 
worn  out  when  its  work  is  accomplished. 
Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  resources  of  mod- 
ern art.  Micrometers  exist  in  which,  by 
means  of  spiders’  threads  moved  by  aid  of  a 
simple  screw,  the  inch  is  divided  into  nearly 
30,000  lines.  Armed  with  these  instruments, 
the  scienti|t  explores  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  and  studies  its  minute,  its  invisible 
life.  With  this  triple  key — the  diving-bell, 
the  aquarium,  and  the  microscope — he  un- 
locks nature’s  most  secret  cabinet. 

Availing  ourselves  of  his  researches,  let 
us  study  a little  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
ocean  life. 

In  the  richness,  variety,  and  fruitfulness 
of  its  vegetation  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  sea  yields  the  palm  to  the  land.  Never- 
theless the  products  of  the  ocean  deserve 
something  better  of  man  than  that  name  of 
obloquy  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them 
— sea-weeds.  These  weeds,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  term  them,  these  flowers  of  the  sea, 
are  of  every  variety  of  form,  size,  and  color. 
Some  are  bo  minute  that,  as  we  have  said, 
it  takes  25,000,000  to  cover  a square  inch. 
Some  are  so  large  as  to  extend  in  length  500 
yards,  greatly  surpassing  in  size  the  greatest 
monsters  of  the  land.  Some  are  stationary, 
being  glued  to  the  rock  by  a sticky  surface ; 
others  are  travelers,  and  never  tire  of  jour- 
neying to  and  fro  upon  the  surface  of  the 
changing  sea.  They  sometimes  resemble 
wavy  thongs,  sometimes  crumpled  threads 
some  are  thick  and  tough,  others  are  thin 
and  membranous.  Some  might  be  taken 
for  little  transparent  balloons,  some  for  fab- 
rics regularly  filled,  some  for  shreds  of  quiv- 
ering jelly,  some  for  ribbons  of  yellow  horn, 
some  for  belts  of  tanned  leather,  some  for 
fans  of  green  paper.  Their  surface  is  some- 
times glossy,  polished,  and  even  glittering, 
sometimes  rough  with  warts  or  with  real  hair. 
One  is  found  covered  with  a viscous  slime, 
another  with  a saline  dust,  a third  with  a 
sweet  efflorescence ; and  sometimes  they  are 
found  with  a shelly  surface.  Their  color  is 
olive,  fawn,  yellow,  brown  more  or  less  dark, 
greefe  more  or  less  bright,  pink  more  or  lees 
delicate,  carmine  more  or  less  rich.  They 
are  sometimes  fonnd  alone ; sometimes,  inter- 
laced, they  form  great  banks  and  floating 
forests  or  prairies.  It  was  such  a bank  of 
floating  sea-weed  which,  not  far  from  the 
Azores,  so  astonished  Columbus,  and  was 
believed  by  him  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 


vegetation.  Unlike  their  brethren  of  the 
land,  the  sea-flowers  have  no  roots,  and  are 
quite  independent  of  the  resources  of  their 
local  habitation  when  they  chance  to  have 
one.  Their  growth  is  wholly  from  the  ex- 
terior. Their  mother  is  the  water  on  whose 
bosom  they  are  borne.  When  they  adhere 
to  the  shore  it  is  not  that  they  may  find  sus- 
tenance. They  thrive  alike  on  granite,  lime- 
stone, and  the  sand. 

If  as  flowers  they  scarcely  equal  those  of 
the  land,  they  are  yet  more  inferior  as  fruit- 
bearers.  And  yet  these  weeds  of  the  sea 
often  furnish  the  peasantry  a very  consider- 
able means  of  support.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  30,000  persons,  it  is  said,  may  be  seen 
upon  the  coast  of  France  gathering  the  sea- 
wrack.  Since  in  this  harvest  the  poor  could 
but  ill  compete  with  the  rich,  who  can  em- 
ploy both  teams  and  laborers,  the  Catholic 
priests  established  a custom  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  which  long  usage  has  invested  with 
the  sacredness  of  law,  that  the  poor  of  the 
parish  alone  should  gather  on  the  first  day 
of  the  harvest.  This  custom  is  still  pre- 
served in  some  sections,  and  the  day  is  called 
“ the  day  of  the  poor.”  The  sea- weed,  dried, 
serves  for  packing  cushions  and  mattresses, 
or,  burned,  produces  kelp,  which  in  turn  fur- 
nishes soda  and  iodine,  or  is  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  alum,  and 
soap.  Thus  man  finds  value  in  the  very 
waste  of  the  sea,  the  debris  which  from  its 
stores  it  casts,  as  it  were,  contemptuously 
upon  the  shore. 

If  the  vegetable  life  of  the  ocean  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  land,  its  animal  life  is 
far  greater,  at  least  in  extent,  though  not  in 
variety.  Nor  are  the  evidences  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  singular  contrivances  and 
varied  designs  which  characterize  this  world 
of  the  waters  any  less  than  those  which  sci- 
ence reveals  in  the  upper  air.  Had  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel  any  premonition  of  the  reve- 
lations of  modern  science  when  he  wrote  that 
inimitable  hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  of  Na- 
ture, the  one  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm  t 
Surely  those  revelations  give  new  signifi- 
cance to  this  stanza : 

44  The  earth  is  foil  of  thy  riches; 

So  Is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 

Wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable. 

Both  small  and  great  beasts.” 

Nowhere  else  are  seen  such  extremes  of  life, 
from  the  small  to  the  great  beasts ; nowhere 
else  such  multiplicity  of  life,  creeping  things 
so  innumerable. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  least,  the  Infusoria. 

These  little  creatures  are  so  minute  that 
a drop  of  water  may  contain  many  millions 
of  them.  The  diameter  of  the  monad  is  but 
trsnnhnnsv  of  “n  inch.  They  have  been  well 
called 4 4 live  atoms, points  which  exist.”  Yet 
these  infinitesimal  creatures  have  distinct 
organs,  and  some  of  them  voracious  appe- 
tites. Ehrenberg  asserts  that  he  has  seen 
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rapidly,  and  performed  all  the  functions  of 
a permanent  member.  When  its  task  was 
accomplished,  the  foot  was  absorbed  into  the 
body.  Convenient  to  be  able  thus  to  create 
an  organ  and  dispense  with  it  at  will ! How 
great  an  improvement  on  the  processes  of 
medicine  and  surgery  practiced  among  men ! 
And  we  superciliously  rank  this  little  creat- 
nre  among  the  lowest  of  the  animate  crea- 
tion! 

It  is  not  a long  stride  from  the  foraminif- 
era  to  the  polyps.  Indeed,  the  line  which 
separates  these  little  creatures  of  the  sea  is 
not  very  distinctly  drawn ; perhaps  not  in 
fact ; certainly,  it  is  not  very  clearly  discern- 
ed or  traced  by  science.  These  polyps  are 
verily  monsters.  They  have  been  known 
to  attain  the  gigantic  size  of  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  length.  “The  most  prominent 
member  of  this  group,”  says  M.  Taudon,  “ is 
the  fresh-water  polyp,  or  Hydra  viride*.  It 
looks  like  a little  straight  bag,  tubular,  semi- 
transparent, greenish,  open  at  one  end,  and 
fashioned  like  a trumpet’s  mouth,  having 
around  the  opening  six,  occasionally  eight 
or  ten,  tentacles — line,  filiform,  and  flexible 
arms,  arranged  around  the  mouth  in  the  form 
of  a crown.  Thus  the  bag  is  the  body,  the 
opening  is  the  mouth,  the  cavity  is  the 
stomach,  and  the  tentacles  the  arms.  This, 
then,  is  the  whole  polyp.” 

It  is  a voracious  creature,  and  has  never 
learned  the  virtue  of  temperance.  It  neveif 
has  enough.  Its  stomach  possesses  a curi- 
ous power  of  adapting  itself  to  its  food,  so 
that  the  polyp  has  the  pleasure  of  eating 
occasionally  a quantity  of  food  three  or  four 
times  the  bulk  of  its  own  body.  Sometimes 
it  finds  that  its  meal  is  too  great  for  its  di- 
gestive powers.  It  then  ejects  a part  that 
it  may  digest  the  rest.  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
pointing  to  the  brutes,  drew  from  them  a 
moral  for  the  benefit  of  man.  “They  are 
sober  and  temperate,”  he  exclaimed,  “ and 
never  eat  more  than  their  appetites  de- 
mand.” The  worthy  father  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  polyps. 
Sometimes  a worm  swallowed  by  this  mon- 


ster struggles  to  escape.  The  polyp  thrusts 
his  long  arm  iuto  his  own  stomach,  and  holds 
the  worm  firmly  there  till  he  has  dissolved. 
If  the  end  of  the  polyp  is  cut  off,  he  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  any  serious  inconven- 
ience. He  eats  on. as  before,  though,  now 
that  the  bottom  of  his  stomach  is  gone,  all 
his  prey  simply  passes  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  tube.  Indeed,  the  glutton  may  count 
himself  fortunate,  since  he  can  eat  as  much 
as  he  pleases  without  any  danger  of  being 
gorged.  Whether  the  stomach  is  in  time 
supplied  again  by  growth  we  are  not  told. 
This  is  by  no  means  impossible,  however. 
For  generally  amputation  ouly  adds  a new 
polyp  to  the  world.  In  his  arithmetic  divis- 
ion and  multiplication  are  identical.  Cut 
off  his  arm,  not  only  does  another  grow  at 
once  to  take  its  place,  but  the  amputated 
limb  becomes  itself  a new  polyp.  Cut  him 
into  pieces,  we  ouly  make  of  the  individual 
a community.  He  even  turns  himself  inside 
out  like  the  fabled  gymnast ; it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. His  skin  makes  a very  good  stom- 
ach, and  the  stomach  a very  good  skin.  The 
polyps  naturally  prefer  to  live  in  the  other 
way ; naturalists  have,  however,  succeeded 
in  transfixing  them  with  a fine  needle,  thus 
compelling  them  to  remain  in  their  new  con- 
dition. Their  functions  go  on  as  before. 
Without  apparent  organs  of  sense,  without 
heart,  lungs,  intestines,  or  brains,  they  per- 
form with  seeming  success  all  the  functions 
of  higher  animals — fight,  flee  from  danger, 
capture  their  prey,  bring  up  their  children, 
and,  in  short,  fulfill  all  the  duties  which  God 
has  devolved  upon  them.  Nor  do  they  seem 
to  lack  intelligence,  though  the  organs  of 
intelligence  are  wholly  wanting.  In  what 
the  marvelous  instincts  of  these  brainless, 
nerveless  creatures  reside  is  a question 
which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of 
the  phrenologist. 

From  the  polyps  we  pass  very  naturally 
to  a study  of  their  habitations. 

For  a long  time  it  was  supposed  that  coral 
was  a submarine  plant.  Nor  did  science  ad- 
mit its  blunder  without  repeated  investiga- 
tions, and  a discussion  which  was  protracted 
for  many  years.  In  fact,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  draw  an  accu- 
rate line  of  dem&rkation  between  the  vegeta- 
ble and  the  animal  kingdom.  They  melt  into 
one  auother  as  night  into  day.  We  are  now 
about  entering  upon  the  twilight,  so  to  speak, 
a realm  wherein,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
“animals  flower,  and  vegetables  bear  no 
flowera.” 

If  one  looks  at  a specimen  of  a polyp idom 
— that  is,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  the 
home  of  the  polyp — he  will  no  longer  won- 
der that  this  structure  was  for  a long  time 
assumed  to  be  a vegetable  substance.  It 
possesses,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  a trunk, 
branches,  twigs,  seeming  leaves,  and  buds. 
Nay,  it  seems  to  possess  flowers.  For  the 
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birth  of  the  polyp  so  greatly  resembles  the 
opening  of  a bud  that  the  one  was  for  a long 
time  mistaken  for  the  other.  Touruofort 
ranked  coral  with  “the  marine  or  fluviatile 
plauts,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  which  are 
generally  unknown.’*  Marsigli  discovered* 
as  he  supposed,  the  flower.  For,  watching 
the  growth,  or  manufacture — it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  we  should  call  it — of  the 
coral  beneath  the  sea,  he  saw  its  buds  open 
into  eight- petaled  flowers,  formed  of  ele- 
gant white  and  stained  coralhe,  outlined 
uj>on  the  reddish  bark  of  the  stems.  He 
sent  the  coral  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  with  it  this  announcement  of  his  dis- 
covery : u I send  yon  some  branches  of  ooral 
covered  vrith  white  flowers.  This  discovery 
made  me  pass  for  almost  a sorcerer  in  the 
country,  no  person,  not  even  the  fishermen, 
having  seen  any  thing  similar.'* 

There  was,  however,  one  fact  which  se- 
riously perplexed  the  savants,  anil  might 
perhaps  have  set  them  upon  the  right  track, 
were  it  not  for  a very  satisfactory  but  pure- 
ly hypothetical  explanation.  The  coral  was 


rocky,  quite  unlike  any  vegetable  substance 
known.*  Pliny  suggested,  however — for  the 
character  of  the  coral  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  puzzling  subject  to  the  ancients — that 
this  coral  was  of  such  a nature  that  , though 
vegetable  in  character,  it  hardened  the  mo- 
ment it  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  'This 
view  was  generally  accepted  by  the  fisher- 
men. They  reported  that  the  coral  was  soft 
beneath  the  wave,  and  this  tradition  of  the 
fishermen  was  accepted  by  science  without 
cross-exam inatiori.  Indeed,  to  conduct  the 
cross-examination  was  a matter  of  no  slight 
For  the  coral  fishers  are  a poor, 


difficulty.  _ _ __ 

ignorant,  and  superstitious  set  of  people; 
they  cherish  the  secrets  of  their  craft*  with 
as  much  care  as  though  their  livelihood  de- 
pended on  preserving  them,  and  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  any  inducement  suffices  to  per- 
suade them  to  give  to  the  student  a niece  of 
living  coral.  If,  overcoming  every  obstacle, 
he  gets  it,  it  requires  no  little  patience  to 
study  its  real  character  and,  so  to  speak,  its 
habits.  For  the  little  creatures  who  at  once 
produce  and  inhabit  the  coral— whwb  is  a 
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tTmiitiuns  of  the  Sailors  had  nothing  to  mn- 
tain  th uni. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  nature  c*f©oral 
la, however,  4uA  to  'AT.  Feyaouuel.  This  man  ? 
u young  phymoiah  of  Prance,  wae  sent  out 
by  tiie  French  Academy to  the  coast*  of  Bar 
bary  for  .th©  purpose  of  studying  certain  salt- 
water plants.  He  imported  in  1725  that  '** tbe 
|.jj©&$eadud  <d\tb«b  ‘©oral  odfy  w> 

many  littlo  aiii2u«Jsvc^r  polyp#*,  aftaiogima  to 
tbit'  ftiadfepivn^s  astd  which*  1*^  slrntti,  were 
reijly  the  bniWm  of  the  false  .§$<»?  xbmb” 
Tfxie  report,  hpWoyefT  teceived  iery  1 Stifle  at  - 
tonttorx«u»d  Bhc^tence'.  to  vs  hom 


tirts  report  wne  < by  tbe  Aeadetay;, 

missed  it  almost  eon tempttmuely . The  name 
of  the  author  ought,  he  said,  ovi  of  wmirtifi- 
sion,  to  be  conceded.  De  |«»atoa  would  ttoi 
oven  tat©  ih©  tasuMe  to  exasiiae  the  coral 
sent  to  bim.  Had  he  <k»at?  *o,  he  could  not 


©iftUstic  on  mm  unities.  Tbeii  motto  is  £ 
JH*ribu*  tin *m.  'Whether  they  ure  one  or 
many,  it  l»  imptmihh  to  say*  Lujuijpii* 
doa  voted  to  aolro  the  ptrddem  by  ceiling 
th^xu  Mtt  sumpound  fcfjifci*h"  Tbe  ©oral  t», 
then,  th©  homo  of  those  moata  of  the  ocean. 
Each  baa  hi*  <yfch uelkv  ^ 

•of  a whbhf cotatiiihdft=y*-~tM,e  &&*.  gM^^i'bowevuf/tiy'  ties  tour©  tigonnm  than 

intivo,  Drawn  up  ftom  i&cir  hum#  in  the'  any  that  ^yer  «nikid  th©  WttiboW'iif  ‘ IbO 
bottom  of  tb©  ©<&,  they  lie  dormant  f&r  inAst  .^e©tio  tcligtoua 
hcMU^j  und  if  is  putlfif:  the  &wl:  ©A.  polyp  tmvij*  :J«*vett  M*  ureftn  hxuiav  X>ay 

waitiog  that  you  are  able  to  obtain  'the  np> ; ai>d  oight  he  ie  at  wv<r&,  dxijakk/g  w the  *©a- 
porfctuiity  of  vratoMug  the  architectural  water,  ^Uraceing  Its  cnlmr*<n\\*  Aiibstwnce, 
erattons  x*f  the*©  little  toilers  of  the  a#,*/*  awl  f;w?bK>ttiog  ft,  no  man  knows  bow,  into 
M.  NjuoM  w th©  tlrst  to  coll  in  cjiim^on  siew  cells,  for  nevr  polype  The  eormnwiiHy 
th©  unitersanr  Adopted  statement  that  the  and  the  bmus*  grow  thus  together.  Wheik- 
eorul,  which  ap|Hmrod  like  stone  in  the  air,  cr  those  infant  polyp®  be  buds  or  eg#**  or 
appaaf^d  like  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  &©a.  little  living,  sentient  creature*;  not  even  the 
If©  appears  mt  to  have  doubted  the  utote-  nd^rt^ppe.  can  fully  tell  tia  They  seem  to 
meat,  but  tot  have  wished  to  verify  ft.  For  oeeupy  a shadowy  border  land  between  the 
this  phrpoee  he  sent  down  a diver.  Th©  auitoat  and  the  vegetable  world, 
man  returned  with  the  stAleraopt  that  &&)  Tbo t>erplaxity of^cienee  is  indiotted  even 
■mt& t was  as  hard  beneath  the  wav©  u*  ftbovc  | by  fhe  learned  names  which  it  gives  to  this 
it.  M.  Nicolai  was  not  ©onvUiced.  lit  W4A  j ferity  hi  sea  to  which  th©  coral  - 

not  fifi  b^  dived  hiiaaelf  that  he  buihiet»  belong.  Acconlitig  to  their  charac- 

satisfted  that  the  theory  of  Tliny  and  the  1 ter  arid  their  place  iu  the  scale  of  being,  they 
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respectively  | huge  staring  eyes,  jwep  at  yon  from  every 

r«  Ait  ntwl  to  <rnti  wit.li  wihl 


• known  as  bryosm  ' side,  and  nevm  to  \\irw\Um  you  Wi tli  Wild, 

(roosa  aninmkfb  it  you  dare  touch  them. 

mihosoa  {flower  tmsoeo  and  nn- 

auimaid),  and  r<#-  by  wetter*  nn  tan  iai\d,  come* 

ophjft&t  (animal  tram,  the  hated  of  Naraitiy  itj  h or 

plants),  They  great  •wbffcuhop  ef  t^e^aufj^homdlde,  fertlte.- 
construct  their  sea.  ftutf  they  are  all  pitched  cmrfeaard  ? 
submarlfc*  bousas  only  the  urn  ore  §ta»  first  to  open  tie  ahelb 
pi  alt  sort*  of  to  f*w&ik*w  fb*  contents  With  truly 

fintastm  shape*,  marvelous  dexterity,  iM^otVtfcb  sheila  uhe 
ftom  the  oioat  allowed  to  ret  ixrn  to  th«r  dark  homes  b^low. 
~ V'  delicate  TJbd  |>ltfkckL 

like  growths,  which  sceliv  to  pr»>{«gafe  by  odS  dewp  to  the smallest  fragipeeti &tid  gto&t 
beds  e*aetlydike  the  flawe^'to: marc- • ie  the  joy 

gatioes  of  £»3yp*  grouped  about  a borotahh  a piece  naturally  bcbt  M tte  shape  of  a little 
centre  like  a ^wann  of  bees,  Of  tins#'  edri-  Wu,  toriM*  protection 

6w  form*  one  ty f the  irif>et  atngtx)^  v stud  at  | a^iust  t>ie  ilixe  edi*<:td  of  tbceviHy<^}  The 
the  »sme  time  UKisfc  beautiful  i«  that  which,  result  of  the  day ’a  fiafeing  is  carried  dually 
&om  its  ;resotiihiad0e  'to  the  ptyvfifft  o&t  ashore,  where  ail  the  prnd^ee  <if  the  sea  is 
gan/bas^iviyD  to  It  the  poetical  harne  of  the  carefully  assorted,  wteme  it  i«  sent  to  Xa- 
musical  coral  pie*,:  Leghorn,  nr  Genoa,-  to  be  worked  up 

Nothing  is  safe  from  the  rapaoity  <rf  man  i into  «vefy  kiddbf  ftffibifttT  oma^xent  for  the 
these  little  era-atarea  in  vain,  hide  their  jewelers  and  their  customers, 
houses  beneath  the  w&tot*  of  tito*  The  If  science  to  betm  & while  in  dater- 
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change  its  place,  by ffV( i. 
it  tihfrthm  forward  0^  »i<&  iff  i U»  hmiy 
gradually  drawing  id  the  opposite.  Some- 
times  4 1 draw*  itself  along  by  aicans  of  ifa  1 
tentacles.,  tbaslu  this  iv&Uut&s*  making  them. 

&wf8Mr'Fvrb &&  had  anjkuem- 
Due  which  wa)kiHl  aidns  fit » i»oi~ 

tie,  sticking  alto  rim  My  hy  tU  taaifr  &od  by 
its  disk-  So  in  the  kingdom  uf  nature  there 
Are  riowors  that  eVeu  Vfidkf  : ^ ’ 
jjl|  These  te«t^lMS.arg‘  tt<^  h<>vfDVi*rr  merely 
linns.  Tlpi^  are  also  fang*.  IVcteh  them,  a, 
sharp  stinging  sessatiuu  is  Mr/ which  pro 
4uc6A.ii»:  the  esrpenmetttfj1  only  a t^ppmury 
inconvenience,  hut  death  in  the  matures 

Afrv  0i#^- ■ thro  f 


which  tH'vrii  as  their  prey, 
off  auMftf  if  had  seized 

a HjtAla  fish,  cupti  v$  outyatynggJed 

feebly,  ms|4  soda  relaxed. all  effort,  ilr.lfob 
laml  h&A  &een  a young  mackerel  roll  aver 
upon  iUf  $\*\e  and  die  from  merely  having 
touched  otic  of  iln&o  beautiful  hot  dabgur^ 
oms  flowers  of  the  sea. 

ITievahemouft  hae  no  ;|i^  • 

Utj^<u  tuoute  :glutu^  It  lit  often  nriabh'?  to 
retain/  whai  it  hm  gafcem  5&metitoU»  the ; 
prey-:  nFit<r  W ha*  awullowiViy  J 

from  Hie  stomach J Sometimes  H ia  seized 
ftD»l  hff  by  » ktro tiger  arm.  A shrimp 

&hfck  ffm  m**x*  the  prey  devoured  firm©  A-1.jfoe©4  lasted  UtiftWo:  >1  pursue  thqir  proyf 
distance  w¥i  irfeio^?  itself  opeuv the  anemone?  [ they  wait  with  tbo  ese&tplary  patience  of 
ami  Oiidacio«siy  ^um  hfe  booty  ironi  him,  • pt^tie*4  (isb^tvoed  for  their  food.  They 
6wKl,  to  derpht*  his  go  ni tttftf**  & meal  for  two  or 

eyes.  Even  wboo  the  savory  wmM  ho*  bomi ; three  years.  Lot  tts  tiof-  condemn  them  se- 
swalfew^J.  ffc*  shtfinp, % A gr&ot  -effort*  trnly  i£*:  wjmo  they  get  the  rtp'portimity, 
eucc«#d&  rtv  dravHtsg  it  back  aga m (rom  th^  ■ they  m&k  e -n $ fey  their  verity  fat  lost  time, 
stomach,  ; itself  upon  the  extended  The  fangjv  uf  the  ftnfcmon v aru  ha-nnleas 

disk  of  the  aneitiou^r  with  ita  small  feet  it  ! compared  with  them*  fff  the  raedn«&\  TM 

aD(h  Gorgondike  hffip  of  these  imrums 

at  the^  ^tnie  ti«io?  Mtsert^  its  claws  into  tluv  which  have  giVcti  to  them  lids  mime  df  mb' 
digestive  cavity  aftd  Urn  food,  fu  vain  dusm^are  armed  with  m*  acHda4id  Hoxpcltbh^ 
doe^i  the  to  c»m-  dangerona  yeuom,  which  h>iA  i^oocd  them 

tnapf  <tfi4 hlosa  mouth^ TJiq  to  he  christeaed  fte^-hetitcs.  ThetH^Haus 

vagabond  JcritttiirHUiQ  i^ooraHy  comes  off  vie-  vegetabie  * like  app^sraopo  has  conferred 

toriotui;  but  the  cmaVn-tt  becomes  upon  them  the  title  of  .iWmg,  « wcedfr. 

^crioris  When  the  anomotje  Is  strung  and  ro-  And  finally,  a tuiJjvitating-  tcruHert, 

hast,  and iWshritnp  by  means  of  with 

ruriA  the  risk  of  sgpplementjng  tto  of  their  onlyue  struc^^he,  g&m^r  for  them 

Ida  vktim.1  * J l /.Y'r'\  .the  name  uf  mdoiig^  _ > 

IAW  ttie  polyps,  whh>l\  WA  have  Already  The  by  which  nAnae,  AVoUl 

un^mhne  btiti/  A Whiiderffil  cqnf tisioa,  WP  WiM.  CAll  thlit^iu^Ptor. 
powce  '■*>£  yhptaetng  ahy^ ^ th^hrMr*  dr ; of  the  seu,  t^eephtes  ah  umt>relta.  of  a heO, 

reiiiedji  tig  any  physical  bo  we  | or  ati  elegant,  d oa  t i a g m us  b r<  smn , the  sup  port 
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hf  ■ whioh hew-  heeB  separated  iuto  lolies  mbre 
hrleeh  diycrg^Tit,  8iimhua«.t'«rb»te4r  shri  velc*l, 
or  friuged.  Tlte  vdgew  uf  the  Uinhridltt.li  kc 
tpj*  ur^:  »bith3ttkies  plufu,  atimetifiies  ddUcufee- 
\y  rbfv  apmeilmit's  ciliated,  often  provided 
. whlaU  4d- 

ftcemt  verjicaHy  leto  water,  &m*Kwm 
t Are  ^ry  n nitierob^  a* 4h  ibtt 
f'bywpitffrn,  .and'  the  htyatnre  the  tiA- 
paet  of  a 1 iving  net.  Occaalpuhlly  the  sea* 
nettle  is  ♦xdnrless,  said  as  transparvm t a&  ery»* 
tab  Oeitt^UyvbowoYDL  It  ia  aliAhily  opht- 
ine,  with  a delicate  bine  or  pink  tint;  and  in 


serious  it  may  >t  first  Apfk^r  be.  Dr, 
Johnson  tells  r<a  that  an  j ftcm*tne  iMstiMPitts, 
firmix  having  swallowed  a »hdll  Which  j«ep- 
amtod  it  into  two  was  wellmigh  pv,r*; 

iabing  (Vom  hanger,  vrhe'%~~M$r4Hte  f ^ 
it  opctpxlat  i (a  ^tls^rextr*:a?iily  u Bewmbnth> 
pDiviticNLl  witb  ibi  im^piw  yow  of  ten^rlos. 
So  th*x-r.m\mn>  ate  At  le  ith  eodsi  >iccb 
dent  which  f*  othcir  svnimola  would  have  in- 
sural  d(?Afh  became  Dj  this  sea-iuicnume  the 
source  hf  If,  h^wv- 

*>r,  they  eitt  insatiably  at  times,  they  also 
Coinpumsute  for  their  rapacity  by  loug  en- 
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yielding  to  it.  The  sea 
bears  them  tenderly  on 
its  bosom,  It  is  the  land  only  which  they 
have  to  fear.  Cast  upon  the  shore,  they  melt 
like  ice,  and  utterly  disappear,  sometimes  in 
a few  hours.  In  1819  Mr.  Telfair  saw  an 
enormous  sea -nettle  cast  npon  the  shore 
near  Bombay.  It  weighed  several  tons. 
The  fishermen  of  the  neighborhood  were 
employed  to  watch  its  decomposition,  and 
to  collect  the  bones  or  cartilages  of  the 
monster,  if  there  were  any.  None,  however, 
were  found.  It  entirely  disappeared,  like 
an  iceberg  under  the  summer  sun.  The  Liz- 
zia  of  Ko  Hiker,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
often  on  t he  coasts  of  Greenland,  is  so  small 
that  it  can  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  na- 
ked eye  in  transparent  wafer.  A wine-glass 
suffices  to  contain  3000  of  them. 

Of  an  analogous  structure,  though  of  a dif- 
ferent form  from  the  ordinary  medusa,  is  the 
Girdle  of  Venus,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a broad  long  ribbon.  It  is  six 


to*  rirrsorooRA. 

feet  long  and  two  inches  broad,  beautifully 
fringed  at  the  edges.  It  is  even  of  a softer 
and  more  fluid  consistency  than  the  medusa. 
These  seemingly  helpless  animal  jellies  are 
by  no  means  contemptible  foes.  They  are  vo- 
racious devonrers.  They  prey  upon  fish  and 
other  creatures  of  the  sea  of  a considerably 
higher  order  of  structure  and  apparent  intel- 
ligence. They  seize  their  prey,  bold  it  fast 
till  by  its  struggles  it  has  exhausted  its 
strength,  then  devour  it.  They  are  formi- 
dable even  to  man.  Their  flue,  thread-like 
hairs,  which  impart  to  them  their  peculiar 
licauty,  constitute  a most  dangerous  w eapon. 
The  hairy  medusa  is  a terror  to  bathers.  A ny 
one  who  ventures  to  come  in  contact  with  its 
delicate  and  almost  transparent  hairs  soon 
feels  the  most  insupportable  agony.  Though 
detached  from  their  owner,  these  little  fila- 
ments still  carry  their  sting  with  them.  The 
physalia,  or  “Portuguese  man-of-war,”  as  the 
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sailor*  call  it,  is  a still 
more  dangerous  creat- 
ure Its  « 4»lor  is  purple, 
shading  off  into  blue. 
The  pendent  threads'  #tv 
of  the  richest  hues.  By 


inflating  U.«  «frer  p«i- 

t,oa  tl„.  b-.lv  V„|, 
air  the  little  creature 
forma  a sail,  by  which 


it  t#  blown  over  the 
waters.  Its  beauty  is  g&g  ; 1 
deceptive,  Be  careful 
bow  you  venture  to  \ 

t*  Mi : li  ii  itn  V* 

sometime*  produces  eon- 
vulsicros.  Father  Du- 
torte,  when  ho  was  in 
one 

day  sailing  in  a small  gS % ' ‘Vfi 
boat,  when  he  saw  one 
of  those  curious  little 
vessels,  Dositwin  to 
study. its  form,  be  un- 
dertook  to  take  it  up 
i 

had  scarcely  seized  >r,M 
he  its 

fibres  seemed  to  clasp 
my  baud,  covering  it  as 
with  bird-lime;  and  I 
had  hardly  felt  it  in  all  its  fresh n or*? — for  it 
is  very  cold  to  the  touch— when  it  seemed 
a*  though  I hud  plunged  my  arm  up  to  tin* 
shoulder  in  boiling  oil,  and  this  w as  accoro- 
panted  with  pains  so  strange  thut  I could 
scarcely  prevent,  myself  from  shrieking.” 
Meyer  gives  a similar  account  of  the  venom- 
ous powers  of  the  sea-nettle.  A magnificent 
physaiia  was  seen  on  one  occasion  very  near 
his  ship.  A young  sailor  leaped  into  the  sea, 
naked,  to  secure  the  animal.  Swimming  to- 
ward it,  he  seized  it;  the  creature  wrapped 
its  assailant  with  its  thread-like  filaments. 


a 
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which  were  nearly  a yard  in  length.  The 
young  fellow,  overwhelmed  by  a feeling  of 
burning  pain,  cried  out  for  help.  He  had 
scarcely  strength  to  reach  the  ship  and  climb 
on  board  again.  The  tafia  mm  hfion  and  pain 
w ere  *o  grea  t that  brain -fever  sr?t  in,  and 
great  fears  were  entertained  of  his  safety. 

In  marked  contrast!  to  the  medusa?  are  the 
star-fish.  The  ono  are  formed  in  graceful 
curves,  the  other  upon  almost  strictly  geo- 
metrical principles.  They  are  without  ver- 
tebra?, are  generally  flattened  and  pentago- 
nal, and  invariably  possess  five  symmetrical 
rays.  They  dwell  at 
great  depths,  haring 
been  draw  n up  from 
260  fathoms  of  water. 
In  great  quantities 
they  strew  the  ocean 
|T^a^  forests.  Thus  the  sea, 
which  produces  liv- 
ing  trees  and  living 
flowers,  produces  also 
HH9r~  living  stars.  They  arc 

gpKjija^  of  various  colors.  A 

% month  at  the  centre 

of  their  lower  surface 
affords  them  t he  means 
jH  of  supplying  a vigor- 

qub  appetite.  This 
mouth  opens  inmiedi- 

ate]y  ’n^° 

a<‘^*  When  it  proves 
too  small  for  the  prey 
which  the  star-fish  has 
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seized,  the  animal  has  a curious  power  of 
inserting  its  stomach,  and  so  taking  the  food 
directly  into  it.  It  is  thus  they  succeed  in 
devouring  even  oysters.  They  seize  the  un- 
happy mollusk  by  their  Taya;  they  then  in- 
vert their  stomach,  which  infolds  the  unfor- 
tunate victim ; from  the  pores  of  the  stomach 
there  appears  to  exude  a poisonous  liquid  ; 
the  oyster  is  forced  to  open  its  shell,  and 
thus  the  capture  and  the  meal  are  simulta- 
neously completed. 

We  believe  the  star-fish  is  the  only  creat- 
ure which  is  ever  known  to  commit  suicide. 
Edward  Forbes  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  a star-fish  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, when  attacked,  if  unable  to  defend  it- 
self, escapes  by  dropping  to  pieces.  First 
the  amis  break  off  one  after  the  other,  then 
the  disk  breaks  itself  into  fragments.  Not. 
being  able  to  defend  itself  as  a whole,  it  kills 
itself  in  detail.  One  w hich  had  thus  escaped 
him  by  sacrificing  its  arms,  he  reports  to  have 
opened  and  shut  its  spinous  eyelids  with 
something  very  like  a wink!  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  scientists  are  not  without 
imagination.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  wink,  not  to  say  the  suicide,  to  the  im- 


agination of  the  observer.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  events  yet  more  wonderful  are  re- 
ported. An  old  fisherman  pointed  out  to  us 
not  long  since  on  the  rocks  near  the  Hudson 
River  a dead  lizard.  He  showed  us  a very 
distinct  circle  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail.  “ If  you  frighten  this  lizard/’  said  he. 
**  lie  will  drop  his  tail  and  run.  If  yon  will 
only  wait  long  enough,  he  will  return  cau- 
tiously, pick  up  his  tail  again,  and  put  it  on* 
He  told  us  this  legend  with  an  air  of  the  ut- 
most sincerity.  We  an?  inclined  to  class  the 
Btar-fish’s  wink  with  the  fisherman’s  story  of 
the  Hudson  River  lizard.  In  truth,  however, 
neither  of  these  stories  is  more  extraordina- 
ry than  one  recounted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
apparently  authentic.  He  possessed,  it  ap- 
pears, a soa-cnoumber — a creature  some- 
what  analogous  to  the  sea-urchin,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  a moment.  He  forgot  to 
furnish  it  with  fresh  water.  The  creature 
became  sick  and  dejected.  Under  this  neg- 
lect it  wasted  away  in  a most  extraordi- 
nary manner.  One  by  one  it  ejected  its  ten- 
tacles, its  teeth,  its  digestive  tubes.  These 
fragments  lay  here  and  there,  scattered  at 
the  bottom  of  tho  aquarium.  Still  what 
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without  the  slight  , 
net  consiafetcy,  hor-  jj 
ing  out  for  itself  n | 
hou*e  in  the  banJ^t  ^ 
rook.  A some  wind 
similar  animal  is  tin:  j: 
teredo.  These  van-  jj 
duls  attack  every  j 
piece.  of  wood  within  !] 
their  reach,  just  a*  j 
it  ia  the  propensitj  ] 
of  certain  insects  to  1 
cover  all  the  wood  j 
they  are  able  to 
with  their  larvto. 

In  months,  or  even  i 
weeks,  they  perfo-  1 
rate  « plank  in  every  y 
direction,  the  little  | 
miners  having  tie  ij 
si  n gu  1 ar  i 1 1 st  ine  t nev  - ji 
er  to  cut  into  each  | 
others  channel.  The  J 

wood  externally  d<vrs  ! 
not  &p7*3.ar  injured  j j 
hut  o rumbles  at  a I] 
touch.  Silently,  uu-  1 
woarytiiglv'.  the  tere- 
do bor**.s,  until  the 
pier  suddenly  sinks, 
or  the  planks  of  the 
doomed  ship  crumble  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  sailors. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  half  the 
coast  of  Holland  was  threatened  with  the 
invasion  of  the  sea,  because  the  piles  which 
upheld  the  dikes  were  attacked  by  the  t4ire- 


ax  eoui«cst  or  aeA-voouitt,  oulmbino  up  the  hivk  oi  an  aquaiocil 


do ; and  it  required  an  out  lay  of  a large  mm 
of  money  to  secure  the  country  from  the  dis- 
aster of  an  inundation,  caused  by  a cou- 
teniptible  mollusk.  A closer  study  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal  has  shown  that  it  pos- 
sesses an  insurmountable  antipathy  to  iron- 

. rast;  hence  all  wood 

* • which  is  to  be  ex- 

Jlf1  J 1L  . posed  to  sea-water 

il1]  ; ' t*  first  «oaked  in  a 

solution  containinsj 
'mu.  The  covering 
i*  ■ f # . " t -i - • :M  of  copper  with 

pVK-  M which  ships  are  arm- 

ed renders  the  ap- 
' W '*  pcllation  Linuams 

y • gave  to  the  teredo 

— Calam  itu*  nan  urn 
— no  lori^r  true. 

4 & l i The  inollusks,  cer- 

tain  species  of  which 
Pyl; ^ ' may  thus  b©  called 
stone-masons,  if  not 
carpenters,  are  also 
^ weavere-  Certain 

- ^4 • °*  bivalves  an 

‘ $ rhor  themselves  to 

the  rock  by  a gold- 
Wggjjr  : en-c©lpred  silk.  In 

the  mytilns  this 
silk  is  short  and 
' _ * rnarne;  in  the  pinna 

it  is  long  and  silky. 
Attempts  hove  bwu 
made  to  utilize  this 
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£ lament ; indeed^  the  inhabitants 
of  iAmuto  make  :<&£  stock;-;...  v 

ing*  of  .ik  -.Cloth* >d'*  ru;h  ..brown' 
bare  ^lao;  In^fi 

are  of m •^ihoirabhi  Ugtnta  gttfto ; 7 : , , 

beiiitltV*  *peem>eoM  of  this  - ’ ^gjf. 

were  exhibited  at  the  iVnek  Ex-- 

Jg|gj 

M.  J . Cloquet  p&s&h^d  tins  Atidi- 

mat  nation  with  a pair  of  ^f&d 

tine  aur teas  Auuiv  vlllw  pf  . 

sua  serve  to  fix  the  moituaki  $&  fbfc  4"  ^ 
rn«}kv  bat  dome  of  /hum  &tt0£fa  % 
its  mentis  etones,  pieuq?  of  e.rrvd,  : >; 
ami  other  solid  matters 

•aeiv^s,  tia«  jrammsdi^  : ;i 

With  u ih^iilBWWhJA :/^fy  m-: 

which  thi*f  Hi  \whfeh,  wAiting 
iW  tbeii  pr^  ^ CHairitnictuig  t bis 
«hvaIope,  which  i$  not  ftullko  a 
miibftiire  rorJaery,  tb^v  moihtak^hy' 
a ,'^ugnUr  ort-ilic'e,  fpiiis  and 
weaver  the  material  of  its  bjtens. 

It  then  Hues  its  interior  with  a species  iif 
fwpCwtry.  tiinrats  this  outride,  ottd  mat*  to- 
gether by  its  means  the  solid  bodies  within 
it*  ivaeln  Tims  it  iu  turn  plays  the  pArt 
of  spintier<  weaver,  and  hia^pn. 
a calcareous  covering  or  n Hippy  mantle, 
hmbvd  in  a rock  m anchored  by  a cable, 
the  hiTaiyii^#»>  softest  tW  anpst  deb 
'imtu  exist  in  ^ terribkv 

und  crer:turholfcti?f.  dement  without  injury 

ux»d  without  iueon  wuence. 

We  may-,  perhaps,  pass  by  the  oyster  ip 
sit€mf’^-*?uot  because  ho  is  an  uudtnpbrtant 
member  of  tho  «ubmurme  kingdom,;  bnt  be- 
cause It  is  sailf  to  assume  that  »>ur  renders 
are  eofrtfcwftaf  familiar  with  his  character 
add  habits.  Out  wo  can  not  pass  by  the 
niofluaks  as  a family  altogether  without  re- 


aSi*  ums*  r-cnrw a*  rji  tor  avik«>. 


ferriag  to  the  saljm;  Solitary  pa  an  oyster 
had  pas*e$  ititi?  u |>tn^fdb;  Nearly  all  jaml- 

».vwu  'citlif.ii(«>  ' "Hiit  lha  Kiir^ 


^iSwtfSvi-V: ^S^^alpas,  vn  the  cbn- 
tTpQ^itjkptfgk  they  .Wdong:  to  the  «utm#  g».*n- 
et>d\dri.SHy  almost  in  van ably. travel  in  00111- 
pimy.  Attached  to  cagh  other,  formed  into 
a long  chain,  sometimes  forty  mitea  iu 
lcugtlv&nd  possessing  phosphdrt^eut  tjuai- 
itfesf  they  gUdb  over  the  mvtfiiw  of  the  sea 
in  undulating  curves,  mhmwuvrifjtg  *U  com 
cert  like  a ccnopany  of  xdlnnr»d>Vv  dnOvd.^u 
♦jjers;  and  looking  like  n lnmu»»os  Aea-^-r* 
pent  in  the  darkness  of  tinv  itight.  Thfeir 
mode  of  locomotion  is  peehlrur.  Ihey  Are* 
propellers.  They  always  swim  upon  ■ their 
backs,  and  drinking  i.11  n quantity  of  wa- 
ter, ftM)nirt  it  out  from  behind— a method 
of;  loco  motion  to  w'bveb  they  pi)HScss  h 


jc*a*r«  or  raoHenosupo^NT  *aipa8. 
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tfrrfctffca  ivafe ;•-&.  tliiiiipr;  The 
haul  of  start!  eg  ia  iff  11  at  night. 
l)hdng  begin#  at  dawu.  Bivmg 
wo  -call  itj.'  .vot  -thv  word  15* t>- 
leads.  The  iKarlrdiv^T  .drop* 
into  the  sea  feet  foremost-  lx* 
one  fopf.  is  attached  » *jrtouor 
which  accelerates  hie  ib&kehL 
Tn  ilic  other  m attaelifcd  A o&t* 
in  which  his  booty  ia  to  te 
placed.  Theft’  seising  in  hta 


nh&f  he  tahdy  jA  abb?  lo  coum- 
ijyj|5g^||  tcraj&t  41^  tbf^ 

(xmatitnlion  of  tliis  saUmanut^ 
life.  Often,  water  tailored  with 
blood  otNe^B  from  his  ryes  and  month  and 
nose  w hen  he  anemia,  Snuie  tunes  h&  riitvs 
of  upopleoty  ou  emrixittg  from  the  water, 
sometimes  ol  soifocat km  at  the  bottfon  i*T 
the  sea.  If  ha  scapes  these  perils,  his  con- 
stitution iuevitaWy  bveuk^dowa  amJer  Re- 
peated violation#  of  the  laws  ef  nutrify  and 
it  is  rai^l-y  the  <*tae  that  tile  pearl- diver 
reaches  a good  old  ag*..  Well  may  pearl# 
lie  ro«ib;f  fevf  .wJiich  human  health;  And  oft- 
en hm/nwi  Me,  are*  f he-  price*  The  best  divers 
rarely  feftite  than  eight  or  nine  fatb- 

or  mimin  nnd^r  wat-er  over  thirty  sec- 


fjP'.  • v-kwx;  fWVCH  'jjs  AV*WV£3Kr  . , ; . 

sort  of  natural  and  jmdefo;i*ibl/;  patent- 
nghf*  , 

We  have  purposely,  in  this  sketch  of  some 
ilf  the  phases  of  lite  under  the  ocean  wave, 
pats^l  hy  the  mote  coramoti  phases  of  t hut 
ilfe+ur,  father,  those  that  tire  more  c 

ly  known'  ami  mxdersfood/  VFvmn  w t leave 
one  th^aie,  bp  weyer^  wlfleh  & far  ff^m  hehxg, 
exhausted*  wiilkmt  speaking  briefly  of  man 
cv.omohxred  as  a Huhmarine  uuimai. 

Wc  have  alremly  spoken  of  coral  Ash'" 


Ary.  At  rtnee  uiore  ditflciilL  more  dangerous, 
ami  more  productive  are?  the  jjearl  fisheries,  J om^  i 
carried  outttt  the  largest  scale  both  in  tlm. : otitis. 

Old  World  and  the  New.  A brief  glance  at  Science,  however*  is  the  master  of  nature, 
an  East  Cudba  fishery  will  suffice  to  afford  j Man,  equipped  with  the  modem  duing-hell, 
us  m iHustratiw  of  the 
method  pumuedv  v?hich  ia 
^uhstautiidly  tiie  earne  in 
ail  waters.  In  Ftd*nta*y 
or  March  a fleet  hC 
boats  appema  on  the 
northettet  coast  of  $eylwh 
Each  boat,  is  maimed  by 
uiu  rowers,  anil  carries 
ten  divert.  To  prevent 
the-  .&xim tuition  . of , the 
oyster  lunik;  the  fishing 
is  otitpHuHM  under  gpvr 
erniiidht  The 

bank  i*  d ivided  into  seven 
allottaopH  ope  M which 
is  tJnwn  Apmi  to  the 
fisheta ih  eiic^^iPo  every 
time 

the  Aevtihtk  is  wrought 
the  AkeU-hdi  of  the  first 
•Jjavifc 

tltife  nrdl  to  d^veiup  t hero- 
wdva^.  At  the  &mtod  of  a 
jsfjgnal-gixu  the  t%4  starts 
ibf  the  hunk.  The  land- 


mvtfVs  tw  tuiMB 


UFB  UKPEE  me  OCEAN  WAVE 


no  longor  xiroA/db  the  hut 
walks  beneath  the  wave  aa 
though  it. wae  hi*  native  ele- 
ment. “The  dmug-beH/' 
^aya  At  Pouehet,  uwaa  in- 
vented  by  a slider;  wu  had 
nothing  to  d^;  but  to  imitate 
it.  The  copyist  has  iiot^ 
however,  equaled  the  in- 
vbVitotr.*1  T fee  i«wt  sentence, 
we  flunk,  TeqiUfvs  qualtii- 
eatVjiO>.  v;;J^:yy$b£  modern 
%.  for  : matr’K 
pfupose,  A dfe^dtjii  improved 
rti^ufc  »yer  that  the  immdab 
* spider  imildr  a 
hoiiAh  nf  silk  beneath  the 
w&ytv  Thtb  bell  -ftjfcpod 


W<M&& 


pasture  hah  arrived.  This 
house  bailt,  the  whtor- 
spider  proceeds  to  stock  i l 

air.  for  this  he  comes  to 

the  surface,  takes  a babble,  id  air  under  Ms 
abdomen,  and  came*  H to  im  imniaturv 
diving-bell,  nn  operation  chicly  1;*^  repeats 
till  his  hell  is  completely  tilled  Man  s ita* 
provfijieuir  in  making  ati  air  voaeol 

which  is  not  ^tuponary,  hiit  $uijera  him  to 
move atoat  at  will.  It  baa  been  changed  hr 
BtrnyfcTire  several  times  wince  ite  ftrst  ejuplpy- 
meat  in  the  ^ginning  of  Uvd  six  teenth  w<i* 
tury.  At  first  It  vrm  literally  a bell*  iuyftift* 
ed,  binkin^  by  its  tiwn  weight,  and  calling 
with  it  a eert^vio  quantity  of  compressed  air. 
Then  to  this  beO  a long  tube  was  attached, 
and ’ atr  pumped  iutoit,  m needed., ffvui;. 


Tli*  atfA^WK*  x±v  xt  m&  <*QKK. 


ahom  For  tfci*  was  Robstitutefl  a coat  of 
waterproof  mail,  with  a visor  of  gloj&a* 
Skb^s  of  b*M  «A»ehle4  the  to  jrq$tat$vni 

sun  upright  position  *>J*  t}ie  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  it  uphT  serroii  as  & MgriaJ  to  his 
companions  to  pull  him  up  wheu  he  was 
roady  to  AiuBouquay-rtjt,  a French 

rFhginear,  has  v*4  #?m  ftpftn  this.  A 
: .rb^rybbr-W' air  ia<  buckled  htt  the 
AtvnrV  back,  !ik*  a sjddier’s  koapK*ck.  A 
syhtMhv  of  ekjBfully  disced  valves  a*?ut  a 
dt/hide  lube  of  lodl^  trifliet  tittod  to  the 
diver's  xrioirrft  remind  the  pnvAw  of  breath- 
ing exceedingly  easy,  A mipply  pntop,  wbrk- 

ad  by  koeps  the  ktiapsuck  full 

" \ An  f^tWrieiicefi  and  robust 

■ft  $!rm  <Mi  Work  with  this 

ht  a depth  of 
I :&biri • ,twe.nty; . to  .-twvrtty ■- d'co 
fuf  boras  for  m InraVumJ  a 
“ holf  without  inmniyeuiehotev 
Thus  scieneo,  wluftft  turn  m?t 
yet  Hucceoiied  fti  cmlowiiig 
cnati  with  wi ogs,  ren de vn  him 
a truly  autnimrioo  Wfdiuai. 
With  What  rmrioos  ^motioos, 
if  thr  rjoltabi  tttuuf  eff  the  deep 
have  emotion*;  ximmi  the  fiufe^ 
«h  have  vritncifified  the  aiivnnt 
of  this  singular  mouMte? 
among  them!  ^lih  what 
curix>eity  suhef  they 
Ida  optTOtion*.  ami 
wait,  perhnpa,  bik  adyuhbt^ 
toward 


MW! 


MMH 


a better 

ancjb ! 

This  diving  hdjj  ia  used 
more  frequonilv  in 

itjvcexigatione  tha&  hi 


xme 

auy  ^iiig  u|^ratii>»efc 
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its  aid  it  is  possible  to  explore  elaborately 
wrecks  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Equipped  with  this  apparatus,  too,  the 
sailor  is  able  to  descend  beneath  the  wave 
and  cleanse  the  sides  or  repair  the  sheath- 
ing of  his  Yessel,  without  requiring  the  de- 
lay and  the  expense  which  are  always  ren- 1 
dered  necessary  by  resorting  to  the  dry- 
dock. 

Various  curious  structures  have  also  been 
invented  for  enabling  a corps  of  workmen  to 
carry  on  investigations  or  labors  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  By  their  aid  harbors  are 
cleared  of  obstructions,  foundations  for  piers 
are  laid,  with  as  much  deliberation  and  as 
much  precision  as  for  buildings  on  the  land ; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  various  operations  which 
the  necessities  of  modem  civilization  require 
are  carried  on  with  an  ease  and  a perfection 
which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  marvels 
of  modem  science.  Of  these  the  submarine 
kydrostat  of  Dr.  Payerae  is  perhaps  the  most 
curious  in  its  structure,  and  the  most  remark-, 
able  in  the  method  of  its  operation.  This 
diving-bell — for  so  we  must  consider  it — is 


so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lower- 
ed at  will  by  the  workmen  within  it.  It  is 
composed  of  three  chambers : an  upper  and 
lower,  in  which  the  workmen  are  engaged, 
separated  by  an  air  chamber,  through  which, 
however,  a chimney  or  flue  passes,  connect- 
ing the  upper  and  lower  rooms.  By  filling 
this  air  chaml^r  with  water  the  machine  is 
made  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  by 
pumping  out  the  water  and  filling  it  again 
with  air,  the  bell  is  made  to  rise  again  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  low- 
er compartment  is  open,  and  the  workmen 
who  are  within  it  are  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  their  operations  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  as  safely  as  they  could  do  upon  the  land. 

We  are  far  from  having  seen  all  that  the 
diving-bell,  the  microscope,  and  the  aqua- 
rium reveal  to  life  respecting  “ life  under  the 
ocean  wave but  we  have  seen  enough  to 
assure  us  that,  among  all  the  empires  of  the 
world,  that  of  Neptune,  by  far  the  greatest 
in  extent — if  we  except  that  of  J£olus — is' 
far  from  least  in  the  marvels  of  its  wonder- 
ful beauty  and  yet  more  wonderful  life. 


LOVE’S  QUEST. 


A cioes  in  a greenwood  fair; 

A pilgrim  who  kneels  in  prayer; 
Beside  him,  impatient,  stands 
A wanderer  from  distant  land^ 

“Tell  me  if  she  dwells  here, 
The  lady  I love  so  dear.” 

“ How  know  I thy  lady  dear  ? 

How  know  I if  she  dwells  here?" 

“ The  lady  kjove  is  fair ; 

Like  sunlight  her  golden  hair; 

Her  face  with  its  loving  smile 
Would  sorrow  and  pain  beguile. 

Tell  me  if  she  passed  here, 

The  lady  I love  so  dear.” 

“How  know  I thy  lady  dear? 

How  know  1 If  she  passed  here?” 

“ Her  presence  is  sunshine  bright ; 
Her  step  like  a fairy  light; 
8now-white  and  soft  is  her  hand, 
Ready  to  call  or  command. 

Tell  me  If  she  dwells  here, 

The  lady  I love  so  dear.” 

“How  know  I thy  lady  dear? 

How  know  I if  she  dwells  here?” 

“ Her  voice  is  so  low  and  sweet 
When  she  her  dear  love  would  greet; 
With  lashes  low-drooping  down, 

Her  eyes  are  the  softest  brown. 

Tell  me  if  she  passed  here, 

The  lady  I love  so  dear.” 

“How  know  I thy  lady  dear? 

How  know  I if  she  passed  here?” 

“The  flowers  are  far  more  sweet 
That  blossom  beneath  her  feet ; 

The  sky  is  a deeper  blue 
As  she  the  land  passes  through. 

Tell  me  if  she  dwells  here, 

The  lady  I love  so  dear.” 

“I  once  saw  a lady  fair, 

A lady  with  sunny  hair, 


Ride  by  on  a palfrey  white ; 

At  her  side  was  a noble  knight 
She  bowed  her  bright  golden  head 
To  soft  loving  words  he  said.” 

“That  was  not  my  lady  fair; 

That  was  the  false  Guinevere. 

Sir  Launcelot  by  her  side, 

8he  roams  through  the  forest  wides. 

My  love  Is  more  fair  to  view; 

My  love  is  both  pure  and  true.” 

“A  funeral  train  passed  by; 

A fair  face  looked  up  to  the  sky ; 

White  hands  were  crossed  on  her  breast ; 
A maiden  lay  there  at  rest 
Could  that  thy  dear  lady  be. 

Grown  weary  watching  for  thee?” 

“ That  conld  not  my  lady  be, 

For  she  would  still  wait  for  me, 
Although  on  the  heavenly  shore 
Bright  angels  stood  beckoning  o’er. 

Her  dear  face  I yet  shall  see; 

Somewhere  she  still  waits  for  me.” 

“What  would  thy  dear  lady  say, 

Were  she  by  thy  side  to-day?” 

“ Her  band  she  would  place  in  mine. 

Her  bead  on  my  breast  recline, 

And  say,  in  a voice  so  clear 
An  angel  ’(would  seem  to  hear, 

*1  love  thee  while  I have  breath. 

With  love  that  is  strong  as  death.’” 

Away  the  dark  robe  is  cast; 

With  golden  curls  free  at  Ink, 

With  footstep  of  fairy  light, 

And  hand  like  a snow-flake  white. 

Long  lashes  low  drooping  down 
O’er  eyes  of  the  softest  brown, 

With  voice  tender,  low,  and  sweet, 

She  cometh  her  love  to  greet: 

“ Ah,  here,  on  thy  faithful  breast, 

O true-loving  heart,  will  I rest; 

And  love  thee  while  I have  breath. 

With  love  that  is  strong  as  death.” 
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TUB  XKS  or  TUB  KITTUBB  BBGABDING  TUB  THINGS  0¥  THE  l*ABT. 


AMERICANS  who  visi t Brussels  rash  to 
see  tile  hare  battle- field  of  Waterloo, 
ami  buy  relies,  made  in  the  factories  of  Man- 
chester anil  Birmingham,  with  all  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  past  which  Hilda  its  ridicu- 
lous side  in  the  woman  who  wept  piteously 
at  the  grave  of  Washington — with  all  that 
love  of  things  in  themselves  uninteresting, 
but  associated  with  the  great,  which  made 
tlio  tavern-keeper  label  aud  put  away  on  a 
shelf  the  water*  bucket  on  which  General 
Grant  sat  down  one  day  and  smoked.  The 
ladies  eagerly  flit  about  among  the  sellers 
of  lace,  or  dwell  enchanted  over  the  little 
shops  in  the  Galerie  de  St.  Hubert ; they 
visit  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gndnle ; they  stare 
at  the  spire  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  and  the 
statue  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  go  away 
fancying  they  have  seen  whatever  is  worth 
seeing  in  and  about  Brussels.  Bradshaw  is 
Obeyed,  and  there  being  nothing  in  Brad- 
shaic  about  the  Wiertz  Gallery,  they  go  away 
serenely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  seen  the  most  interesting  sight  iu  Brus- 
sels, and  one  of  the  most  interesting  iu  the 
world. 

The  extraordinary  paintings,  as  well  as 
the  sculptures,  in  the  Wiertz  Gallery  are  all 
the  work  of  one  hand — that  of  Antoine 
Wiertz,  son  of  a tailor  in  the  Ardennes.  The 
tailor  had  been  a soldier,  and  entertained  a 
dream  of  glory.  He  transmitted  the  fire  of 


his  ambition  to  the  son,  where  it  became  a 
steady  and  consuming  flame,  burning  with 
clear,  pure  light,  and  filling  the  boy's  soul 
with  a spirit  which  would  have  been  appre- 
ciated grandly  among  the  Greek  Stoics,  but 
which  seemed  Quixotic  in  this  practical 
nineteenth  ceutury.  He  might  have  lived 
in  luxury  by  his  art,  but  he  preferred  to  live 
iu  abject  poverty  for  his  art.  His  thirst  for 
fame  was  insatiable— his  contempt  for  for- 
tune incredible.  The  story  of  his  life  is  as 
curious  aud  pathetic  as  the  works  of  his  gen- 
ius are  fantastic  and  unique. 

Wiertz  was  born  in  1806,  iu  the  old  town 
of  Diu&nt,  on  the  batiks  of  the  river  Meuse. 
At  an  age  when  other  children  play,  this 
child  occupied  himself  with  the  toys  of  art. 
He  made  drawings  almost  before  he  could 
run  alone,  and  tried  to  color  them  with  ber- 
ry juices,  plants,  bits  of  clay.  He  carved 
curious  figures  with  his  jackknife.  One  of 
the  triumphs  of  Ids  babyhood  w as  a wooden 
frog  which  he  had  cut  with  his  knife,  and 
which  was  so  marvelous  an  imitation  of  the 
living  creature  that  visitors  to  the  tailor’s 
shop  tried  to  kick  the  counterfeit  reptile 
into  the  street.  A captain  of  geiisKVannes 
Who  triad  to  pierce  the  wooden  frog  with 
his  sword  was  so  amazed  by  it  that  be  talk- 
ed about  it  every  where  he  went,  and  the 
news  coming  to  the  ears  of  M.  Panl  Mai  be, 
an  art  connoisseur  at  Diciant,  he  visited  the 
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boy,  and  became  his  patron  in  a small  way ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  took  him  home  and  had 
him  taught  music  and  drawing — for  the  boy 
had  an  aptitude  for  music  too.  The  result, 
was  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Wiertz  could 
teach  his  drawing-master,  not  only,  but  he 
had  acquired  a surprising  facility  at  engrav- 
ing, in  which  latter  art  he  was  entirely  self- 
taught.  He  made  wood-cuts  of  his  own  orig- 
inal drawings,  and  having  made  the  cuts,  he 
himself  printed  from  them;  besides  which 
he  could  play  on  some  half  a dozen  different 
musical  instruments,  but  of  this  art  he  made 
little  or  no  use  in  after-life.  At  so  early  an 
age  as  this  the  boy’s  soul  became  fired  with 
a passion  for  Rubens,  and  his  patron  finally 
took  him  to  Antwerp.  There  the  kind- 
hearted  man  did  what  he  could  for  his  lit- 
tle friend — found  him  excellent  masters, 
and  got  him  a pension  of  about  fifty-six  dol- 
lars from  the  king — and  left  him  to  make 
his  way.  On  this  paltry  sum  the  boy  lived, 
practicing  the  most  rigid  economies.  He 
had  no  pleasures,  no  occupations,  outside 
his  art.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  devoted  all  his 
life,  he  wrote,  " Except  for  food,  I hardly 
spend  two  farthings.”  His  lodging  was  his 
studio,  and  that  studio  was  a miserable  cor- 
ner in  a granary,  without  fire  and  without 
lights  at  evening,  the  roof  so  low  that  as  his 
stature  increased  he  could  not  stand  up- 
right in  it,  but  went  about  stooping.  Here 
he  wrought  all  day  long  on  the  paintings 
which  he  already  designed  to  open  the  door 
of  fame,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  either 
went  out  and  studied,  or  remained  in  his 
den  and  solaced  his  loneliness  with  wild, 
weird  music.  In  winter,  in  the  in  tensest 
oold,  he  worked  still,  almost  without  ceas- 
ing, in  a sort  of  ecstasy,  as  wretched  in  his 
externals  as  a beggar,  as  happy  in  his  sub- 
lime passion  for  art  as  any  king,  or,  better, 
as  any  lover.  For  six  years  he  so  dwelt  and 
so  lived,  and  in  his  scorn  of  physical  com- 
forts— not  to  speak  of  luxuries,  pleasures — 
was  as  stoical  as  Diogenes.  If  he  could  have 
painted  in. a tub,  he  would  have  lived  in  a 
tub. 

Tempting  offers  were  made  him  to  paint 
for  money,  but  he  would  not.  To  one  con- 
noisseur who  offered  him  a large  sum  for  one 
of  his  studies,  Wiertz  made  a reply  worthy 
to  live  among  the  celebrated  speeches  of 
genius.  “ Keep  your  gold,”  he  said ; “ it  is 
the  murderer  of  art.”  This  sentence  strikes 
the  key-note  of  this  remarkable  man’s  an- 
them of  life.  He  would  never  sell  his  works. 
Hence  the  gallery  in^Brussels  to-day  crowd- 
ed with  the  efforts  of  his  fanciful  and  gro- 
tesque genius,  while  out  in  the  world  you 
should  seek  in  vain  for  one  of  his  pictures. 
Portraits  form  the  only  exception  to  this 
statement,  for  portraits  he  painted  now  and 
then  throughout  his  life  as  u pot-boilers.” 
To  the  day  of  his  death  he  adhered  firmly 


to  the  programme  which  he  laid  down  when 
he  was  twenty,  as  the  only  noble  one  for  art- 
ists— for  Wiertz  wrote  also,  much  and  well, 
about  the  art  he  loved  so  passionately.  “ In 
an  epoch  when  mechanism  is  preferred  to  ex- 
pression,” he  said,  “ one  must  have  courage 
enough  to  imitate  the  great  Poussin,  and 
paint  for  posterity ; and,  struggling  always 
against  bad  taste,  know  how  to  remain  poor, 
in  order  to  remain  a great  artist.” 

In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  life  Wiertz 
went  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  himself  to  the 
work  of  producing  a masterpiece.  It  was 
his  dream  to  fasten  on  a heroic  canvas  the 
grand  poetry  of  the  Grecian  epopee.  He 
read  and  re-read  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  “ Like 
the  conqueror  of  Darius,”  he  said,  u I keep 
him  under  my  bolster.  It  is  singular  how 
the  reading  of  Homer  frenzies  me.  I think 
continually  of  the  struggle  between  Ajax 
and  Hector.  It  is  these  who  transport  me 
most  when  I think  of  producing  a great 
work.  They  inspire  me  with  a sort  of  her- 
oism, and  the  desire  to  combat  the  grandest 
masters.  To  give  myself  emulation,  I dare 
throw  down  a challenge  to  the  greatest  col- 
orists. I want  to  measure  myself  with  Ru- 
bens and  Michael  Angelo.” 

In  another  man  this  might  have  seemed 
mere  bombast ; but  Wiertz  proceeded  at  once 
to  put  his  aspirations  into  practice.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  painting  on  an  enor- 
mous canvas  that  majestic  picture  which, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Greeks  and  Trojans 
contending  for  the  Body  of  Patroclus,”  rivets 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  lover  of  art  who  vis- 
its the  gallery  in  Brussels  more  powerfully, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  picture  there.  His 
first  great  work,  I am  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  his  grandest.  The  dimensions 
are  gigantic.  The  canvas  stands  thirty  feet 
in  height,  and  is  twenty  feet  wide.  The  cen- 
tral figures  are  the  beautiful  nude  corpse  of 
Patroclus,  and  Menelaus  in  a di  vine  fury  seek- 
ing to  drag  it  to  the  Grecian  camp.  He  is 
aided  in  this  purpose  by  a throng  of  Grecian 
warriors,  while  the  Trojans  struggle  to  bear 
the  body  away  to  the  city.  A vigorous  Tro- 
jan has  seized  the  body  by  the  legs,  when  he 
is  forced  back  by  the  lance  of  Ajax,  which 
breaks  with  the  strength  of  the  effort.  An- 
other Trojan,  seizing  the  body  by  the  feet, 
strives  with  rigid  muscles  and  bent  body  to 
bear  off  the  prize.  Hector  and  .Eneas  are  act- 
ive in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  Trojans. 
The  combatants  exhibit  every  appearance  of 
profoundest  fatigue,  for  it  is  now  the  close 
of  the  long  day  during  which  this  gigantic 
struggle  was  maintained.  The  coloring  of 
the  work  is  superb — every  tone  of  flesh  is 
there,  the  flashed  vigor  of  the  combatants, 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
the  pouring  red  blood,  the  shades  of  falling 
night  throwing  boldly  into  relief  the  varieties 
of  chiaro-oscuro  in  the  warrior  throng.  No 
man  can  stand  before  this  work  and  say  that 
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ant.”  Flushed  with  success,  the  artist  took 
his  picture  to  Liege,  where  he  placed  it  on 
free  exhibition  (he  never  in  his  life  allowed 
himself  to  realize  a farthing  of  profit  from 
his  great  works,  even  in  this  indirect  man- 
ner), and  supported  himself  and  his  old  moth- 
er again,  as  formerly,  by  painting  portraits 
as  his  “ pot-boilers.”  His  cup  of  glory  in 
Belgium  ran  over  at  the  brim.  He  was  the 
lion  of  the  hour ; critics  discussed  and  laud- 
ed iu  column  upon  column ; the  Academy  of 
Antwerp  tendered  him  a banquet.  And  now 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Paris.  The  great  can- 
vas was  sent  off  to  the  French  capital  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Louvre.  Disaster  overtook 
it  on  the  road.  The  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion were  great,  and  the  work  was  detained 
at  the  custom-house.  It  was  actually  on 
the  point  of  being  sold  for  the  duties,  when 
it  was  rescued,  but  it  arrived  too  late  for  the 
exhibition.  It  remained  unseen  in  Paris  till 
the  following  year,  when  it  was  received  for 
exhibition,  and  placed  in  the  “ Salon  d’Hon- 
neur” — but,  alas ! in  a bad  light,  and  so  high 
up  that  it  attracted  very  little  attention. 
The  blow  was  a fearful  one  to  Wiertz.  For 
this  he  had  struggled  so  long  and  so  nobly 
— he  was  now  thirty-two — for  this ! To  see 
his  masterpiece  ignored,  made  nothing  of, 
when  he  had  counted  on  seizing  glory  at  a 
bound  by  its  means.  He  suffered  that  most 
distressing  of  all  feelings,  the  hnmiliation 
of  an  artist  who,  seeing  his  great  work  fail 
of  applause,  begins  to  doubt  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  to  ask  himself  whether,  after  all, 
the  world  may  not  be  just  in  its  light  es- 
timate of  him,  and  he  the  victim  of  his 
own  conceit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
experience  gave  a tinge  of  melancholy 
to  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  the  great 
painter. 

The  penchant  for  the  hqprible,  the  gro- 
tesque, and  the  fantastic  which  Wiertz  pos- 
sessed in  so  marked  a degree  appears  to 
have  been  developed  more  fully  after  this 
period  in  his  career.  It  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  u Patroclus,”  but  it  does  not  govern  there. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a more  beau- 
tiful representation  of  a dead  man  was  ever 
presented  on  canvas  than  is  seen  in  this  pic- 
ture ; but  Wiertz  was  not  ruled  by  the  love 
of  the  beautiful,  and  this  fact  was  suddenly 
and  powerfully  illustrated  in  his  second 
great  work — which  he  entered  upon  very 
soon  after  his  Paris  failure.  Returning  to 
Liege,  and  again  settling  down  with  his  old 
mother,  he  obtained  from  the  town  the  priv- 
ilege of  stretching  another  enormous  canvas 
in  an  abandoned  church,  which  now  became 
his  studio.  This  canvas  was  fifty  feet  high 
by  thirty  feet  wide,  and  he  attacked  his  new 
subject  with  a sort  of  fury.  Huge  demons, 
writhing  in  every  horrible  contortion ; ava- 
lanches of  blasted  rocks  hnrling  into  the 
bottomless  pit : slowly  the  “ Revolt  of  Hell” 
grew  into  shape.  It  was  a Titanio  work, 


but  it  did  not  reach  the  greatness  of  the 
44  Patroclus.” 

At  the  same  time  he  competed  for  a prize 
for  the  best  eulogium  of  Rubens,  which 
was  offered  by  the  city  of  Antwerp  in  1840, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
great  master’s  statue.  He  won  the  prize 
over  all  competitors,  his  eulogium  being  in- 
stinct with  the  same  fire  which  blazes  on  his 
canvas. 

It  was  in  1848  that  Wiertz  established 
himself  in  Brussels.  His  mother  was  dead ; 
he  was  alone  in  the  world.  He  had  now  one 
sole  purpose  in  life — to  possess  a large  stu- 
dio and  exhibition-room,  upon  whose  walls 
he  might  hang  his  pictures,  never  to  be  dis- 
turbed more.  Painters  with  Wiertz’s  grand 
aspirations,  and  his  love  for  the  colossal, 
have  in  all  ages  and  countries  perceived  but 
one  road  to  their  goal — that  is,  by  working 
under  the  patronage  of  either  church  or 
state.  Individuals,  however  wealthy,  are 
not  rich  enough  to  buy,  nor  have  they  the 
space  in  which  to  hang,  these  colossal  works. 
Rubens,  Raphael,  and  Jules  Romain  all 
worked  either  for  kings  or  popes.  So  in 
modern  time  did  Cornelius,  Kaulbach,  and 
Schnorr  in  Germany,  and  Delacroix,  Dela- 
roche,  and  Flandrin  in  France.  Their  paint- 
ings hang  on  the  walls  of  either  palaces  or 
churches.  But  Wiertz  would  no  more  sell 
his  works  to  popes  and  sovereigns  than  he 
would  sell  them  to  private  individuals.  He 
resisted  every  temptation,  refused  every  of- 
fer, that  he  might  retain  in  his  possession 
and  concentrate  under  one  roof  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius.  An  offer  was  made 
to  him  of  a sum  equal  to  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  44  Triumph  of  Christ,”  the  first 
production  of  his  brush  in  Brussels,  but  he 
refused  it.  44  I can  not  sell  my  picture,”  he 
said,  44  because  to-morrow  I may  find  some- 
thing in  it  to  correct.”  This  work — the 
44  Triumph  of  Christ” — was  painted  in  an 
abandoned  manufactory  in  Brussels,  and 
fairly  shares  with  his  44  Patroclus,”  the  hon- 
or of  being  his  best  work.  It  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  as  such,  in  Brussels,  and  so 
profoundly  was  it  appreciated  that  it  be- 
came the  lever  by  which  was  opened  to  him 
that  door  which  he  had  long  besieged.  It 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  living  artists, 
without  dispute,  and  led  the  government  to 
build  for  Wiertz  his  long-desired  studio,  on 
condition  that  the  painter  should  give  his 
works  forever  to  Belgium,  to  remain  undis- 
turbed on  the  walls  of  the  building  where 
they  now  are,  on  free  exhibition  to  the  end 
of  time.  Therefore  was  built  the  large  mu- 
seum on  the  outskirts  of  Brussels,  mentioned 
at  the  opening  of  this  article.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  inexpensively,  but  from  the  pictur- 
esque designs  of  Wiertz  himself,  in  imita- 
tion of  one  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Pcestura. 
Time  has  covered  the  structure  with  a rich 
mantle  of  ivy,  and,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
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lovely  grounds,  it  is  in  itself  a sight  worth 
seeing.  Before  he  died  Wiertz  had  com- 
pletely covered  the  walls  within  with  the 
works  of  his  brush,  and  peopled  it  with  a 
multitude  of  queer  contrivances  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fantastic  effects  in  viewing  some 
of  his  smaller  works.  Here  you  peep  through 
a crevice  in  a rude  board  fence  upon  a ghast- 
ly picture  of  a murderess  cutting  up  her  own 
babe  and  putting  its  members  in  a pot  upon 
a stove — the  wild  frenzy  of  starvation-bom 
madness  glaring  in  her  eyes — and  you  seem 
to  be  a secret  spectator  of  this  frightful  deed, 
transpiring  within  the  lonely  room  into 
which  you  are  thus  furtively  looking  through 
a crevice.  In  another  place  you  can  only 
look  upon  a picture  of  a group  of  arctic  trav- 
elers through  a round  hole  in  which  you 
perforce  insert  your  face.  By  a cunning  ar- 
rangement of  a mirror  your  face  is  reflected 
directly  under  the  fur  cap  of  one  of  the  fig- 
ures, upon  its  broad  shoulders,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  this  figure  appears  to  be 
alive — its  eyes  wink,  and  if  you  smile  it 
smiles  in  return.  A number  of  dramatic  ef- 
fects of  this  tricky  character  are  produced  by 
similar  contrivances,  the  pranks  of  a grand 
genius  in  its  most  fantastic  moods. 

Established  in  this  stpdio,  Wiertz  labored 
incessantly.  Still  a stoic  in  his  philosophy 
— still  scorning  pleasure,  rejecting  luxury, 
indifferent  even  to  ease — he  met  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  by  painting,  as  formerly, 
portraits  as  “ pot-boilers."  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  affix  his  signature  to  these  portraits, 
or  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  them.  They 
sold  on  their  merits  alone  for  sums  ranging 
from  sixty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  his  freak  or  his  momentary  need.  They 
were  hastily  done ; he  would  give  but  little 
time  to  them — time  was  too  precious:  he 
wanted  it  for  the  work  he  loved.  Portrait 
painting  was  to  Wiertz  what  copying  music 
was  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

One  of  his  profoundest  occupations  in  his 
new  atelier  was  the  bringing  to  perfection 
of  a process  for  painting  by  which  the  mer- 
its of  fresco  ana  of  oil  should  be  combined. 
In  the  chemical  researches  which  he  pursued 
with  a feverish  ardor  he  undermined  his 
health,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  compara- 
tively early  death — comparatively  early,  be- 
cause, though  he  was  fifty-nine  when  he 
died,  so  ascetic  a life  had  he  led,  absolutely 
without  the  slightest  dissipations  or  indul- 
gence of  the  appetites,  with  his  naturally 
robust  constitution,  he  was  a man  to  have 
lived  to  a very  advanced  age.  The  fault  of 
oil-painting  is  that  it  demands  a specially 
favorable  light  in  order  to  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage ; and  in  such  large  canvases  as  Wiertz 
affected  for  his  grandest  works  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  obtain  a light  in  which  every 
part  of  the  picture  is  seen  to  advantage  in 
one  comprehensive  glance.  The  light  which 
suits  one  portion  of  the  picture  is  reflected, 


mirror-like,  from  another  portion.  The  fault 
of  fresco-painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that, 
applied  on  mortar,  it  does  not  suit  a damp 
climate  like  that  of  Belgium.  Besides  this, 
however,  there  is  the  equal  objection,  to  an 
artist  so  insatiable  as  Wiertz,  that  w hile  it 
demands  rapid  execution  it  does  not  permit 
of  retouching.  He  aimed  to  be  able  to  paint 
on  canvas  with  the  same  effect  as  upon 
walls ; and  after  long  searching  Wiertz  dis- 
covered what  he  called  his  peinture  mate — 
unpolished  painting.  Artists  differ  widely 
in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  dis- 
covery. In  its  favor  it  is  urged  that  all  re- 
flection is  done  away  with ; that  the  canvas 
retains  all  its  flexibility,  and  can  be  placed 
in  any  light  without  any  shadow  being  cast 
over  it;  that  the  layer  of  color  is  so  thin 
there  is  no  danger  of  cracking,  of  peeling 
off,  nor  of  running — accidents  which  have 
compromised  the  preservation  of  more  than 
one  picture,  and  which  menace  modern  paint- 
ings more  than  the  ancient,  as  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Leopold  Roberts’s  “ Harvest- 
ers” and  Girodet’s  “Deluge and  finally,  that 
while  retouching  can  be  done  without  being 
perceptible,  there  is  an  economy  of  ninety 
percent,  on  the  expense  involved  in  ordinary 
paintings.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contend- 
ed by  some  that  the  peinture  mate  is  feeble, 
colorless,  and  coarse;  that  it  looks  from  a 
distance  like  rude  tapestry,  and  near  by  like 
a rough  canvas  roughly  bedaubed  with  a 
mixture  of  paste  and  oil-color.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  Wiertz  took  his  invention  to 
the  grave  with  him,  the  record  of  his  process 
which  he  left  behind  being  insufficient  to 
enable  any  artist  to  follow  it  after  him. 
This,  however,  is  explicitly  denied  by  the 
admirers  of  the  peinture  mate , who  assert  that 
many  painters  are  now  using  it  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  success,  guided  by 
Wiertz’s  account  of  his  process  published 
after  his  death.  Between  these  disputing 
partisans  I am  unable  to  decide ; but  so  far 
as  my  own  observation  guides  my  judgment, 
I am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  charge  of 
coarseness  is  a weak  one.  Coarse  or  fine, 
the  work  Wiertz  wrought  by  this  process 
was  grand.  It  does  not  so  much  matter 
whether  genius  works  with  the  delicate  tool 
of  an  Addison  or  the  sledge-hammer  of  a 
Carlyle,  when  we  view  results. 

One  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  Wiertz’s  ma- 
turer  genius  is  entitled  “ The  Last  Cannon,” 
and  is  done  in  the  peinture  mate . In  his  " Pa - 
troclus”  the  artist  strove  to  fasten  on  canvas 
the  Homeric  poetry.  In  u The  Last  Cannon” 
it  is  his  own  poetic  sentiments  which  he  es- 
says to  translate  in  symbolic  figures.  The 
thought  is  unmistakably  grand  which  speaks 
in  this  picture.  On  the  earth  the  terrors  of 
war  are  depicted ; a great  battle  has  just  fin- 
ished ; here  lies  a mass  of  mutilated  corpses, 
in  the  arms  of  oue  of  which  a bloody  flag  is 
clasped ; there  a young  woman  holds  the  dead 
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change  fraternal  kisses;  while  at  the  ex- 
twme  left  a group  of  savages  strive  still  to 
resist. 

Another  of  the  artist- a grandest  works,  in 
a similar  vein,  is  called  “ The  Man  of  the  Fu- 
ture regarding  the  Things  of  the  Past.”  The 
man  of  the  future  is  represented  by  a gigan- 
tic head — for  the  men  of  the  future  are  to  be 
giants  of  civilization  as  compared  with  the 
people  of  our  day.  With  his  wife  and  child 
looking  on,  the  man  of  the  future  has  gath- 
ered in  his  colossal  palm  certain  curious  toys 
of  the  present  age,  and  is  regarding  them 
with  a face  which  expresses  curiosity,  amuse- 
ment, and  a sort  of  divine  contempt.  How 
infinitely  small  to  that  majestic  gaze  seem 
the  cannon,  the  thrones,  the  sceptres,  the 
battle- flags,  the  arches  of  triumph  of  our 
day ! 

Two  years  before  his  death  Wiertz  paint- 
ed the  extraordinary  picture  called  “ The  Or- 
phans.” It  represents  a common  scene  dur- 
ing a cholera  season,  two  rude  men  bearing 
away  a coarse  box  in  which  the  body  of  a 
husband  and  father  lies,  the  orphans  cling- 
ing to  it  with  screams  of  anguish,  the  wife 


in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway  turning  aside 
her  head,  unable  to  endure  the  distressing 
scene.  The  picture  is  most  intense.  One 
can  almost  fancy  the  screams  of  the  chil- 
dren sounding  in  his  ears.  This  vivid  tab- 
leau preached  r sermon  so  instantaneously 
effective  and  powerful  when  if  was  first  ex- 
hibited that  the  incident  is  worth  recording. 
It  was  at  a charity  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
orphans.  Between  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  programme  this  picture  was  suddenly 
unveiled.  The  effect  was  tlirilling.  No  ora- 
tor could  have  spoken  with  tongue  so  elo- 
quent. A munificent  contribution  was  made 
on  the  spot  amidst  a scene  of  great  excite- 
ment. 

This  bit  of  sensationalism  was  like  Wiertz. 
He  dearly  loved  to  startle  and  surprise. 
Grandly  manifested,  this  spirit  put  a tre- 
mendous vigor  and  movement  into  his  co- 
lossal figures,  as  in  the  u Patroclus”  and  “ The 
Last.  Cannon.”  ByJt  it  was  manifested  in  the 
most  play  fill  and  tri  fl  i n g ways  too.  A child, 
without  love  of  art.,  without  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  grand  underlying  spirit  of 
Wiertz/s  large  works,  would  yet  be  enter- 
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tained  by  these  little  surprises — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  neglected  table,  on  which  ap- 
pear strewn  a number  of  objects — an  easel, 
some  dirty  brushes,  a dried  fish — which  on 
closer  observation  prove  to  be  merely  paint- 
ed there.  There  are  several  rude  studies, 
boxed  about  with  the  odd  board  fences, 
and  visible  only  through  an  aperture  too 
high  up  for  any  child  to  mount.  But  chil- 
dren stand  fascinated  before  the  colossal 
paintings  where  the  giants  are,  for  they  are 
the  incarnation  of  giant  wonder-tales.  Some 
critics*  of  Wiertz  have  deemed  that  this  play- 
ful side  to  his  genius — this  love  of  startling 
and  surprising,  and  devising  dramatic  ef- 
fects— degraded  his  genius.  „ Such  people,  I 
fancy*,  would  have  genius  always  riding  a 
high  horse.  If  Wiertz  chose  to  find  his  rec- 
reations in  toying  with  his  art,  instead  of  in 
the  ordinary  amusements  of  men,  I certainly 
see  no  reason  to  carp  at  this,  since  we  are 
the  gainers. 

I have  not  dwelt  on  Wiertz’s  sculptures, 
because  they  are  of  small  account  in  com- 
parison with  the  works  of  his  brush.  He 
accomplished  nothing  grand  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art,  though  he  always  entertained  a 
purpose  of  giving  the  world  a great  work  in 
marble.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he,  in- 
deed, modeled  three  groups  which  would 
have  been  grand  if  they  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced, as  he  intended,  in  colossal  dimensions 
on  a public  square  in  Brussels.  These  groups 
were  to  symbolize  the  history  of  humanity. 

Another  design  which  Wiertz  entertained 
in  his  later  years  was  the  enlargement  of  his 
gallery,  for  it  was  now  filled.  “ What  would 
you  say,”  he  wrote  to  a friend,  “ if  suddenly 
a museum  three  times  as  large  as  mine  were 
to  present  itself  to  your  imagination  t — if 
the  least  important  work  that  it  is  to  con- 
tain were  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  all  I 
have  done  up  to  the  present  time  T”  In  this 
enlarged  studio— or  this  projected  addition 
to  his  present  studio — he  intended  to  paint 
a series  of  grand  pictures,  which  he  had  al- 
ready sketched  out,  and  of  which  he  had 
such  an  idea  that  he  called  all  he  had  hith- 
erto done  merely  the  preface  to  his  work.  In 
the  midst  of  these  preparations  he  suddenly 
died,  absorbed  to  his  latest  moment  in  the 
one  love  which  had  occupied  his  heart  from 
his  earliest  childhood.  In  the  delirium 
which  preceded  the  hour  of  death  he  raved 
but  of  one  thing — his  art.  “ Oh,  what  beau- 
tiful horizons!  Oh,  what  lovely  faces! 
Quick,  quick!  My  palette! — my  brushes! 
What  a picture  I shall  make!  Oh,  I will 
surpass  Raphael !” 

It  is  seven  years  since  this  artist  died,  and 
it  i9  little  to  say  that  probably  no  man  ever 
lived  who  worked  for  famsawith  such  resolute 
determination,  such  indomitable  industry, 
such  stoical  self-denial,  and,  aided  by  such 
unquestionable  genius,  to  fall  so  far  short 
of  a world-wide  renown.  In  truth,  Wiertz 


is  hardly  known  at  all  to  the  world  outside 
Belgium.  We  are  familiar  with  the  names 
of  Verboeckhoven,  Leys,  Gallait,  and  other 
Flemish  artists,  not  one  of  whom  has  an 
equal  claim  with  Wiertz  to  the  meed  of 
fame.  That  Wiertz’s  name  will  outlive  these 
others  is  certain,  but  his  fame  will  spread 
but  slowly,  and  for  a simple  reason.  There 
have  been  grave  discussions  by  wise  writers 
in  Europe  of  the  reasons  why  Wiertz  failed 
to  make  his  influence  more  profoundly  felt 
upon  his  age.  It  is  pointed  out  that  he  was 
too  grotesque ; that  he  did  not  exalt  beauty 
sufficiently  in  his  works ; that  he  lacked  a 
true  sense  of  the  ludicrous;  that  he  thought 
too  highly  of  his  peinture  mate — and  so  on. 
A more  practical  and  sensible  reason,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  this  simple  one — that  he  would  not 
sell  his  pictures.  The  very  stoic  philosophy 
which  made  him  reject  all  profit  from  his 
work — the  very  love  of  his  art  which  made 
him  refuse  to  let  any  picture  go  out  into  the 
world,  where  he  could  not  retouch -it  if  he 
should  wish — interfered  with  his  purpose 
of  achieving  wide  contemporaneous  fame. 
Brussels  is,  after  all,  but  of  comparatively 
slight  importance  as  an  art  centre ; and  with 
his  every  work  confined  forever  to  Brussels, 
it  was  a moral  impossibility  that  his  fame 
should  extend  over  the  whole  civilized  world 
in  one  little  half  century.  For  contempo- 
raneous fame  a spice  of  worldly  shrewdness 
is  indispensable. 


THE  PERVERSE. 

Pbrver8e  am  I,  perverse  is  he — 

Fate  or  Spirit — I pursue; 

I feel  I breathe  an  alien  air, 

Yet  all  his  shows  give  me  no  clew. 

When  his  leafy  elms  and  oaks 
Spread  deep  verdure  up  above, 

And  birds  and  bees  stir  in  the  boughs, 

Loud  in  song,  and  soft  in  love, 

And  round  the  shores  of  summer  seas 
White  sparkling  foam,  blue  rippling  waves. 
With  crowding  voices  leaping  up 
The  silver  sand  and  tide-worn  caves, 

Again  I question,  and  again, 

To  and  fro  by  Beauty  sent, 

Tormented,  longing,  all  perverse! 

For  whom,  for  what,  this  pastime  meant? 

In  winter's  muffled  hours  I watch 
His  snowy  crystals  weaving  fast 
A robe  to  cover  naked  earth, 

As  with  lilies  overcast, 

Till  breaks  above  a pearly  light, 

A sunset  flush,  and  then  a star, 

Trembling  with  me  that  we  exist — 

And  from  the  answer  just  as  far ! 

The  leaves  decay,  the  birds  depart; 

The  sea  complains,  the  sky  is  gray  * 
Tormented,  saddened,  all  perverse! 

There  is  no  pastime,  might  we  say? 
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fllHE  year  1873  will  witness  a tide  of  travel 
JL  setting  toward  Vienna  similar  to  that 
which  made  Paris,  in  1867,  the  shore  for 
which  all  argosies  and  pleasure  barges  set 
sail.  And  Vienua  is  just  the  one  city  of  the 
world  ‘Which  has  any  claim  to  emulate  Paris 
in  the  getting  up  of  a great  exposition.  It 
in  cosmopolitan,  it  is  brilliant*  it  is  on.  the 
great  highway  of  travel,  and  it  is  hospita- 
ble. Already  a good  traveler  has  given  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  a graphic  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  Vienna ; but  though  to  glean  after  him 
may  seem  rather  a bold  task  to  feet  for  one’s 
self,  I venture  it  for  one  or  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  Vienna  is,  considering  its  an- 
tiquity, size,  and  importance,  the  city  that 
has  been  least  written  about  of  any  in  the 
world.  The  traveler  who  visits  it  this  year 
will  find  one  or  two  hand-books — Fetridge 
being  the  best — which  will  give  him  a good 
amount  of  practical  advice  and  information; 
but  of  the  wealth  of  legend  and  romance 
abounding  in  Vienna  and  its  viciuity  ho  will 
learn  nothing,  unless  he  have  time  to  pause 
fur  a week  in  some  ohl  library,  and  have  the 
patience  and  knowledge  to  explore  old  Ger- 
man and  French  books — the  Ta*i  htnbuch,  for 
example,  or  the  Voyage  en  Jut  riche  of  Marcel 
do  Serres.  I picture  to  tnyself  the  luckless 
American  tourist  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
miasaire,  who  professes  to  understand  Km 
glish,  and  who  sticketh  closer  than  a broth- 
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er.  That  commissairo  understands  so  much 
English  as  relates  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
commonplace  legends  or  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city,  but  one  step  beyond  that  enstom- 
; ary  channel  lie  flounders  like  a fish  out  of 
water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  said 
I American  w ill  have  a confused  idea  of  a 
I processiou  of  Francises,  Hapsburgs,  saints, 

| and  bishops  careering  through  his  bored 
brain,  without  leaving  therein  any  clear 
! traces  of  the  history  and  character  of  the 
! region  he  is  in  whatever.  Another  reason  l 
1 have  for  writing  is  that  the  Exposition  of 
1873  appears  to  furnish  an  opportunity  that 
an  American  may  improve,  in  various  ways, 
for  studying  some  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance.  He  will  he  able  to  decipher 
and  peruse  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  his 
own  history.  The  genesis  of  many  of  the 
institutions  under  which  he  lives,  the  dawn 
of  many  familiar  fables  and  customs,  the  su- 
perstitions which  lie  has  inherited,  are  found 
hero  growing  clearer  as  they  approach  their 
source.  Ohl  skeletons  here  gain  flesh  and 
blood.  Imposing  hereditary  beliefs  reveal 
the  trivialities  in  which  they  originated. 
The  youug  man,  says  Emerson  somewhere, 
goes  abroad  to  become  an  American.  He 
finds  liberation  in  drawing  closer  to  the 
phantoms  that  seem  so  solid  and  impressive 
in  the  distance,  Tint  in  order  that  the  les- 
sons shall  not  be  wasted,  let  him  who  is  in- 
tending to  visit  Vienna  set  himself  before- 
hand to  read  up  the  history,  the  traditions, 
the  ethnical  facts  of  the  region  through 
w hich  he  is  to  pass ; let  him  sow  the  driest 
old  facts  and  fables  in  his  mind  as  seed, 
and  Iki  sure  that  when  ho  reaches  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  and  skies  they  will  spring 
up  and  bear  rare  fruits  of  thought  and 
knowledge. 

The  sovereign  and  authorities  of  Vienna 
hav  e certainly  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to 
make  the  Exposition  successful.  They  have 
built  in  the  Prater— the  very  finest  park  in 
the  world — buildings  of  surpassing  grandeur 
and  convenience.  The  Prater  is  always  a 
sort  of  bazar,  a gay  fair  in  which  all  nations 
are  represented,  and  the  buildings  now  built 
in  it  are  as  the  centre  of  many  wings  already 
prepared  through  many  years,  and  such  as 
present  attractions  which  it  requires  genera- 
tions and  many  races  to  supply.  The  Aus- 
trian commissioners  began  by  corresponding 
with  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
most  influential,  energetic,  and  scientific 
men  in  every  country.  The  list  of  their  co- 
operators  amounts  to  many  thousands;  but 
perhaps  it  may  prove  of  some  interest  to 
give  here  the  names  of  those  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  each  national  commission,  and 
who  will,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  x>er~ 
souaily  present  in  Vienna:  America,  Thom- 
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as  B.  Van  Buren ; Belgium,  Baron  t'Kint  dc 
Roodeubekfy  senator ; Brazil,  Prince  August  I 
of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha — probably  honorary, 
the  duties  to  fall  on  Baron  Tres  Barrae,  of 
the  Brazilian  cabinet,  and  other  eminent 
official®  of  the  same  country ; Germany, 
Ministerial  Director  Moser  (Prussia)  is  the 
general  superintendent;  Baden, Ministerial- 
rath  Carl  Turban  ; Bavaria,  Staatsrmnister 
Von  Pfeufer ; Bremen,  Heinrich  Clauasen ; 
Elsass-Lothringen,  Von  Sybel;  Hamburg, 
Senator  Johns;  Hesse,  Finance* Minister 
Sehleiermacher ; Lubeck,  Senator  Kulea- 
kainp;  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Dr.  Dippo; 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Dr.  Kammerlierr  von 
Petersdorf;  Oldenburg,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  Saxony,  Baron  Weinlig;  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  Secretary  of  Interior ; Saxe- Wei- 
mar, Dr.  Schott  burg;  Wiirteinbcrg,  Dr.  Von 
Steiubeis;  Egypt,  Mohammed  Tewfik  Pasha; 
France,  Jules  Simon  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  ; Greece,  Professor  Jean  A.  Sou- 
tzo  ; Great  Britain,  Prince  of  Wales  (honor- 
ary), Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  etc.;  Italy,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Wimpffen,  etc. 
(each  city  of  Italy  has  its  own  distinct  com- 
mission); Japan,  Okuma,  etc. ; Netherlands, 
Van  Oordt;  Bou mania,  Gregor  Bengescu; 
Russia,  Boutowsky,  Minister  of  Manufac- 
tures; Sweden  and  Norway  (Prince  Oscar, 
who  had  been  appointed  president,  having  j 
died,  it  is  believed  that  his  successor  will 
take  his  place  at  the  Exposition),  General 
Von  Daniel,  etc. ; Switzerland,  Dr.  Yorateher ; ! 


Spain,  Manuel  de  la  Concha;  Turkey,  Ed- 
hem  Pasha. 

lain  assured  that  each  of  these  individ- 
uals has  been  corresponded  with*  aud  that 
each  has  been  active  in  forming  the  cabinet 
! of  commissi  oners  at  the  head  of  which  his 
; name  appears.  These  commissioners  com- 
prise many  of  the  most  distinguished  scien- 
tific men  iu  every  country.  In  consultation 
with  them  the  Austrian  directors  have  is- 
sued to  each  country  special  requests  that 
its  specialties  of  art  or  production  shall  1* 
carefully  represented ; this  being  carried  to 
i the  extent  of  the  desire  expressed  to  Mr. 
Jay  that  an  American  free  school  should  be 
sent  over,  with  the  children  in  it,  all  at 
| their  regular  tasks ! A question  may  in- 
deed arise  whether  Vienna  w ill  be  able  to 
i entertain  the  enormous  number  of  people 
docking  thither,  anti  it  is  probable  that 
hotel  prices  may  run  rather  high.  But  Vi- 
enna is  a larger  place  than  most  people 
think ; including  its  suburbs,  it  is  almost  as 
large  as  New  York,  and  it  is  not  so  crowded. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  citizens  have  so 
much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Exposi- 
tion that  many  who  do  not  wish  to  make 
money  by  it  are  offering  moieties  of  their 
houses  for  the  use  of  hotel-keepers,  iu  case 
their  establishments  shall  overflow. 

In  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Exposition  the  emperor  has  given  up  to 
the  chief  commissioner,  Baron  Schwartz,  his 
private  gardens,  bordering  the  Prater,  so 
that  the  area  occupied  is  immense — just  five 
times  as  large  as  that  occupied  by  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1>#>7.  This  domain  of  the  em- 
peror, the  Krisan,  used  to  be  a deer  park, 
aud  though  the  animals  have  disappeared, 
there  are  still  about  it  some  of  the  feature# 
of  a forest.  Though  the  commissioner  has 
bad  to  cut  down  some  of  these  to  make  way 
for  the  vast  buildings,  he  has  preserved  them 
as  much  as  possible,  and  he  has  left  a cluster 
of  small  green  trees  in  the  centre  of  the  ro- 
tunda itself.  This  rotunda  is  the  finest  e ver 
put  up.  It  was  desigued  by  the  English 
architect  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  aud  executed  by 
an  Englishman  also,  Mr.  II arcourt,  though  in 
Westphalian  works.  It  is  370  feet  in  span, 
300  feet  in  height,  weighs  40,000  tons,  and 
was  raised  by  240  workmen  to  its  secure 
place  on  thirty-two  massive  square  columns. 
From  this  rotunda  there  run  great  avenues, 
with  numerous  transverse  paths,  all  well 
lighted  from  the  sides,  as  well  as  from  the 
rotunda,  it  being  a bit  of  experience,  gath- 
ered from  the  jfaris  Exposition,  that  the 
lighting  from  above  exclusively  is  unsatis- 
factory. The  general  hues  used  in  the  dec- 
oration— which  is  of  the  Florentine  Renais- 
sance style — are  blue  aud  gold,  which,  re- 
lieved by  dark  red  pillars,  have  a very  brill- 
iant effect.  Siuee  November  last  the  prep- 
arations have  been  sufficiently  advanced  iV>T 
visitors  to  be  admitted,  and  the  small  pay- 
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ment  required  has  already  netted  a consid- 
erable sum.  The  visitor  passes  throngh  a 
beantiful  entrance  in  Tyrolean  chalet  style, 
'at  which  two  noble  avenues  of  horse-chest- 
nut-trees converge.  The  splendid  aveuues 
stretch  out  on  every  side,  and  the  kiosks, 
bazars,  mosques,  and  caf6s  make  up  a sort 
of  medley  Oriental  city. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Vienna 
Exposition  will  far  surpass  in  interest  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  held — that  is,  the 
varieties  of  races  and  costumes  which  will 
be  witnessed  at  it.  A visit  to  that  city  even 
in  ordinary  times  is  equal  to  a year  of  eth- 
nological study.  Of  the  two  great  naviga- 
ble water-paths  between  Europe  and  the 
East — the  Adriatic,  with  Trieste  at  its  head, 
and  the  Danube,  with  Vienna  for  its  portal — 
this  is  the  one  along  which  the  historic  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  civilization  has 
taken  place.  The  Turkish  Jews,  who,  driven 
out  of  Spain,  had  to  find  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed  the  protection  which  the 
followers  of  Christ  denied  them,  became  the 
chief  agents  of  the  great  current  of  trade 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  They  still  use 
Spanish  as  their  regular  language,  while 
they  wear — at  least  the  men  do — the  Orient- 
al costume,  whioh  makes  their  entrance  into 
Turkey  more  easy.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  blended  with  this  costume  most  oddly 
certain  antique  Syrian  vestments.  (Among 
those  banished  from  Spain  was  a patriarch 
who  then  took  the  name  of  Disraeli,  the 
founder  of  the  family  which  has  become  his- 
torical in  England.)  The  streets  of  Vienna 
are  agreeably  varied  with  Armenians  and 
Russians  (really  Hungarians),  all  of  whom 
are  engaged  in  plying  between  Vienna  and 
the  East,  but  are  usually  habited  in  the  styles 
which  are  more  adapted  to  the  Asiatic  cities, 
where  dress  is  of  more  importance  to  free 
and  easy  intercourse.  Nevertheless,  as  those 
who  have  visited  Asia  Minor,  or  even  Little 
Russia  alone,  well  know,  these  international 
costumes  have  some  features  of  compromise, 
and  it  will  be  at  the  great  Exposition  that 
the  real  masquerade  of  all  the  costumes  of 
the  East  will  perpetually  move  along  the 
streets  of  Vienna. 

With  less  delight,  it  may  be  assumed,  will 
the  American  tourist  stand  before  the  Babel 
of  tongues  that  will  be  built  around  him. 
The  Viennese  talk  every  language  under 
heaven  except  English.  They  much  prefer 
French  to  their  native  language,  and  it  is 
amusing  to  witness  how  eager  the  servants 
in  hotels  and  caf6s  are  to  interlard  their 
speech  with  bits  of  French  or  Italian.  Of 
old  the  Romans  regarded  it  as  a grievous 
banishment  to  be  sent  to  do  duty  on  the 
Danube,  and  now  the  Austrian  pines  for  It- 
aly, and  never  ceases  to  refer  to  any  sojourn 
he  may  have  made  in  Italy,  even  though  it 
was  amidst  the  scowling  glances  of  the  Ve- 
netians. But  outside  of  Vienna  every  little 


district  or  village  seems  to  think  that  not 
patriotism  alone,  but  the  destiny  of  mankind, 
depends  upon  the  nursing  of  their  particular 
dialect,  and  I have  known  a gentleman  of 
Vienna  as  much  nonplused  as  I was  at  the 
brogue  of  a peasant  not  twenty  miles  out  of 
the  city. 

When  will  the  world  have  a common 
language  I When  the  International  Prison 
Congress  in  London  was  just  closing,  I re- 
member a witty  American  lady — a delegate, 
whose  head  was  aching  with  the  Babel  of 
tongues  to  which  she  had  been  listening — 
proposing  that  the  assembly  should  next 
resolve  itself  into  an  International  Language 
Congress.  It  really  seems  curious  that,  with 
such  a community  of  interests  as  that  into 
which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  wov- 
en by  the  thousand  steam-shuttles  speeding 
each  moment  on  land  and  river,  its  popula- 
tions should  still  put  up  each  with  its  little 
fragment  of  human  language.  While  Euro- 
pean philosophers  and  philologers  are  debat- 
ing whether  such  a combination  of  tongues 
be  possible,  the  an.cient  countries  of  the  East 
have  solved  the  problem.  In  India,  for  in- 
stance, while  Bengal,  Oude,  Boo  tan,  etc., 
have  each  its  own  language,  generally  used 
by  the  higher  castes  and  literary  men,  there 
is  throughout  the  whole  country  a common 
linguistic  currency,  a language  called  Oodoor 
— a word  related  to  our  term  hordes , indica- 
ting the  fact  that  the  language  has  sprung 
up  in  the  camps.  It  would  certainly  bo  a 
great  blessing  to  Anglo-Saxons  if  they  had 
some  means  of  communication  with  Germans 
especially.  Most  Englishmen  know  French, 
but  a knowledge  of  German  is  rare  among 
them — a singular  fact,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  near  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  words 
in  the  English  dictionary  are  fundamentally 
German.  There  are  several  anomalies  in  the 
linguistic  experience  of  Europe.  Next  to 
the  Russiaus,  who  learn  all  languages  with 
great  facility,  and  speak  them  with  little 
alien  accent,  the  Germans  are  more  gener- 
ally acquainted  than  other  races  with  other 
languages  than  their  own,  but,  strange  to 
say,  they  speak  the  Latin  tongues,  particu- 
larly French,  better  than  the  cognate  tongues, 
Dutch  and  English.  The  French  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  ex- 
ists a Frenchman  who  can  speak  Euglish  so 
well  that  his  nationality  can  not  be  easily 
detected.  When,  last  summer,  I was  at 
Trouville,  where  M.  Thiers  was  passing  his 
vacation,  I found  to  my  astonishment  that 
neither  he  nor  either  of  his’ otherwise  ac- 
complished private  secretaries  could  speak 
<fne  word  of  either  English  or  German! 
That  such  should  be  the  cose  with  a man 
of  such  literary  eminence  as  M.  Thiers,  that 
the  President  of  the  French  republic  should 
not  even  have  a secretary  who  can  read  a 
letter  from  England  or  Germany,  seemed 
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to  me  an  almost  sufficient  key  to  the  igno- 
rance of  what  goes  on  in  the  world  outside 
of  France  which  led  that  unhappy  nation  to 
hurl  itself  upon  the  million  thinking  bayo- 
nets of  Germany.  There  is  no  member  of 
the  English  government  who  can  not  read 
German  and  speak  French  with  ease.  Mr. 
Gladstone  can  make  a speech  in  French  as 
neatly  turned  as  in  English,  with  a little 
preparation ; and  I have  known  Earl  Gran- 
ville rise  in  response  to  a toast  offered  by 
a Frenchman,  and  speak  extemporaneously 
with  such  French  as  persons  of  that  country 
present  declared  to  be  nndistinguishable 
from  the  speech  of  their  best  orators  in  Paris. 

When  I exclaimed,  When  will  the  world 
have  a common  language ! it  was  not  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  giving  a philo- 
logical lecture ; it  was  in  remembrance  of  a 
similar  ejaculation  prayerfully  made  by  a 
fellow-traveler  of  mine  from  London  to  Vi- 
enna, under  circumstances  that  seemed  to 
distress  him.  Having  been  sent  to  the  very 
top  of  the  hotel,  he  gave  the  servant  who 
carried  his  luggage  a rather  imposing  piece 
of  silver,  and  the  latter  at  once  set  down  the 
new-comer  os  one  of  the  “milord”  species, 
who  must  be  treated  with  great  considera- 
tion. My  friend  looked  out  at  the  sky,  and, 
in  order  to  be  pleasant,  remarked,  “ Ick  ho- 
pen  es  viendra  besser  weather.”  A philolo- 
gist would  have  not  only  understood  this  sen- 
tence, but  been  impressed  by  it  as  being  a 
key  both  to  the  speaker’s  nationality  and  to 
the  course  by  which  he  had  arrived  in  Vi- 
enna. But  Boots  was  simply  dumfounded 
by  it.  However,  every  thing  milord  said 
mnst  be  important ; no  doubt  the  words  held 
some  momentous  request.  So,  after  staring  a 
moment,  he  exclaims,  “ Augenblicklich,”  and 
vanished.  Soon  after  he  reappeared,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  “portier.”  The  portier, 
or  janitor,  of  a grand  hotel  in  Germany  is 
every  where  an  imposing  individual ; in  Vi- 
enna he  almost  resembles  a London  aider- 
man  in  his  trappings  and  his  proud  air. 
This  particular  portier  was  somewhat  alder- 
manic  in  his  proportions  also,  and  when  he 
had  toiled  up  the  five  stories,  and  stood  pant- 
ing at  my  friend’s  door,  he  was  hardly  in  a 
placid  humor.  Nevertheless,  he  was  the 
only  man  in  the  establishment  who  possess- 
ed the  least  smattering  of  English , and  come 
he  mnst,  even  though  exceedingly  busy  in 
receiving  the  guests  just  then  pouring  in  for 
the  approaching  table  <Fh6te . But  when  this 
magnificent  functionary  discovered  that  he 
had  left  his  urgent  duties  and  toiled  up  to 
the  top  of  the  hotel  only  to  hear  milord’s  re- 
mark that  he  hoped  we  were  now  to  have 
fair  weather,  he  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  a sense  of  humiliation.  His  wounded 
look  was  touching.  My  friend’s  sympathy 
could  not  Boothe  it,  especially  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed amidst  the  laughter  of  one  or  two  of 
his  companions,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time 


to  take  in  the  situation.  The  Englishman 
who  had  so  troubled  the  portier,  and  possibly 
got  Boots  into  disgrace,  by  his  innocent  re- 
mark, looked  sad,  and  made  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  which,  being  subsequently  purloined, 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  sage  ob- 
servations: “June  16. — Resolved  never  to 
speak  to  a German  waiter.  Item,  to  study 
German  more  diligently.  N.B. — -Confound 
Babel.  When  will  the  world  have  a common 
language !” 

The  German  spoken  in  Vienna  differe  so 
much  from  the  German  of  the  North  that  the 
people  of  the  twb  regions  can  often  not  un- 
derstand each  other,  while  the  written  lan- 
guage is  much  the  same.  The  language  of 
Cologne  and  that  of  Berlin  are  much  harder 
than  the  Viennese  tongue.  It  is  related  that 
when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  at  one  of  the 
Austrian  baths,  a young  man  approached  him 
with  a petition,  explaining  the  purport  of  it 
in  the  most  polite  manner  as  he  drew  it  out 
of  his  breast;  but  the  king  could  not  under- 
stand a word,  and  thinking  the  youth  was 
drawing  out  a dagger,  had  him  arrested. 
One  hears  among  the  peasants  in  Austria 
such  pretty  mongrels  as  “ delizios,”  and  some- 
times poetic  expressions  of  a rare  kind . Thus 
the  boatmen  on  the  Danube  call  a calm  “the 
wind’s  holiday”  ( Windfeier).  One  meets,  too, 
with  the  politeness  characteristic  of  South- 
ern nations,  and  if  one  speaks  to  children 
along  the  road  they  return  a gentle  “ God  be 
with  you”  in  touching  accents. 

The  great  varieties  of  race,  costume,  and 
language  which  press  themselves  upon  the 
foreigner  in  Vienna  at  every  step,  the  min- 
gling of  Greek,  German,  and  Asiatic  names 
on  the  signs,  the  various  chants  of  diverse 
religious  which  he  hears  issuing  from  tem- 
ples of  incongruous  architecture  as  he  walks 
along  the  streets,  will  gradually  produce  upon 
him  an  impression  of  the  mongrel  character 
of  the  Austrian  nationality  which  thence- 
forth will  be  illustrated  by  every  thing  he 
encounters.  Lord  Palmerston’s  definition 
of  the  country  as  “ a fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms”  is  not  more  expressive  of  the  vari- 
eties and  anomalies  which  one  observes  than 
of  a feeling  that  all  has  been  the  result  of 
chance.  The  history  of  the  reigning  house 
is  a history  of  happy  accidents — happy  for 
themselves,  if  not  for  others.  It  begins  with 
a romance  of  good  luck.  A youthful  Swiss 
count,  poor  and  obscure,  riding  in  the  chase, 
comes  to  a stream,  where  he  finds  a monk 
unable  to  cross.  Having  addressed  the  monk 
kindly,  he  learns  that  the  pious  man  is  hast- 
ening to  give  the  sacrament  to  a dying  pa- 
rishioner. The  knight  instantly  dismounts, 
and  offers  his  horse  to  the  monk,  who  gladly 
accepts  it,  and  is  swiftly  borne  over  the 
stream  and  on  his  way. 

Next  day  the  horse  is  returned,  with  warm 
thanks.  “ God  forbid,”  exclaims  the  count, 
“ that  I should  ever  again  ride  a horse  which 
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has  carried  my  Saviour!”  Whereon  he  re- 
turns the  horse  to  the  priest  as  a gift  to  him 
and  the  Church.  In  course  of  time  this 
priest  becomes  chaplain  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  Prince  Elector  of  Mentz.  He  remem- 
bers the  pious  count  who  aided  him  at  the 
stream,  and  persuades  his  patron  to  present 
the  Swiss  count’s  name  to  the  Assembly  of 
Electors  of  the  empire.  Inquiry  having 
shown  that  the  count  was  brave,  he  was 
chosen,  and  thus  Rudolph,  Count  of  Haps- 
burg  (which  one  may  interpret  the  Burg  of 
good  Hap),  became  the  monarch.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  charming  daugh- 
ters. They  marry  five  powerful  princes,  and 
by  aid  of  these  sons-in-law  he  dethrones  and 
slays  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  aud  from 
that  time  secures  the  foundation  of  his 
house.  And  from  that  time  the  Hapsburgs 
have  always  been  marrying  on  countries. 
When  Napoleon  I.,  having  conquered  Aus- 
tria, was  satisfied  to  be  paid  with  the  hand 
of  its  pretty  princess  instead  of  milliards,  he 
was  but  continuing  the  old  traditions  of  the 
house.  Beauty  still  runs  in  the  Hapsburg 
family,  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned. 
They  have  given  their  house  more  strength 
in  Europe  by  their  marriages  than  their 
brothers  ever  won  for  it  by  courage  or  wis- 
dom. To-day  the  prettiest  queen  in  Europe, 
perhaps,  is  the  Queen  of  Belgium.  I remem- 
ber that  when  this  Austrian  archduchess 
came  to  Ostend,  the  first  summer  after  her 
marriage,  she  almost  spoiled  the  o|>era  and 
all  other  attractions  by  her  surpassing  love- 
liuess.  She  has  not  only  physical  beauty, 
but  a winning  sweetness,  which  recalled  to 
my  memory  many  an  exquisite  portrait  in 
the  long  line  of  her  ancestry.  The  house 
of  Austria  has  a perfect  recognition  that  its 
forte  lies  in  this  direction.  Since  Charles 
Y.  its  greatness  has  always  been  the  result 
of  a sort  of  political  polygamy. 

The  visitor  who  obtains  the  privilege  of 
entrance  to  the  royal  presence  at  Vienna 
will  find  his  majesty  set,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
ethnical  column  of  a very  composite  char- 
acter. He  will  first  encounter  the  German 
guards,  with  their  white  coats,  red  cuffs  and 
collars,  and  three-cornered,  gold -trimmed 
hats.  Next  the  Hungarian  guards,  in  their 
rich  hussar  uniform  of  tiger-skins,  and  kal- 
packs  gleaming  with  gold  embroidery. 
These  are  all  noblemen — some  fifty  in  num- 
ber— and  bear  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
Then  come  the  Pensioners,  in  antique  Span- 
ish and  German  coats.  Having  reached  at 
last  the  waiting  Saaly  one  is  surrouuded  by 
the  imperial  pages,  gorgeous  in  red  and  sil- 
ver. Thence  he  is  delivered  to  the  cham- 
berlains— two  of  whom  are  always  in  wait- 
ing, wearing  gold  bullion  on  their  backs, 
aud  symbolical  golden  keys  at  their  waists, 
reminding  one  of  St.  Peter,  and  suggesting 
that  the  original  idea  of  that  saint  was  a 
grand  chamberlain  of  heaven.  The  most 


interesting  sight  one  can  get  about  the  pal- 
ace, however,  is  the  stable,  with  its  horses 
and  carriages  of  all  varieties,  its  twenty-five 
coachmen,  twenty-five  body-servants  attend- 
ant on  his  majesty’s  person,  and  fifty  foot- 
men— all  these  representing  the  many  races 
which  the  Hapsburgs  have  married  on. 

Austria  has  jgone  much  farther  toward 
amalgamating  the  various  ethnical  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  than  could  have 
seemed  possible  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  the 
seventeen  provincial  diets  of  which  it  is 
composed  seemed  hopelessly  antagonistic; 
but  in  1861,  when  Schmerling  devised  a con- 
stitution which  was  ingeniously  arranged  to 
preserve  the  entire  power  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  imperial  government  while 
manifesting  it  through  constitutional  forms, 
the  diets,  hitherto  occupied  chiefly  with  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  began  to  show  a determina- 
tion to  preserve  their  political  rights,  some- 
what as  the  noisy  deputations  in  England, 
which  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus  were 
content  to  entreat  the  barons  for  favors,  be- 
gan to  insist  upon  their  propositions  in  the 
time  of  the  Edwards,  and  to  organize  them- 
selves into  what  gradually  grew  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  this  late  day  Aus- 
tria is  passing  through  a similar  phase.  The 
Diet  of  Tyrol  is  demanding  the  emancipation 
of  the  schools  from  the  clergy.  The  Diet  of 
Camiola  aims  to  unite  all  the  small  prov- 
inces south  of  the  Styrian  Alps  down  to  the 
Adriatic  into  one  group.  The  diets  of  Ga- 
licia, Bohemia,  and  Moravia  are  requiring  a 
larger  degree  of  independence  in  local  ad- 
ministration, but  they  seek  it  through  an 
increase  of  power  in  the  national  congress, 
or  Reichsrath.  A very  significant  move- 
ment is  that  for  a fuller  representation  of 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Reichsrath,  it  being 
an  old  device  of  Austrian  premiers,  carried 
to  perfection  under  Metternieb,  to  outweigh 
the  always  democratically  inclined  towns  by 
a preponderant  representation  of  rural  ig- 
norance and  stolidity.  This  ingenuity  has 
not  been,  indeed,  exclusively  Austrian : there 
are  fifty-six  small  boroughs  in  England,  hav- 
ing between  them  400,000  inhabitants,  while 
Marylebone,  in  Lohdon,  has  478,000;  yet  the 
former  have  fifty-six  votes  in  Parliament, 
the  latter  two.  That  Vienna  especially  shall 
have  its  representation  in  the  Diet  of  Lower 
Austria  increased  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
two  seems  nearly  settled,  and  that  will 
probably  secure  her  a proportionate  increase 
in  the  Reichsrath — a measure  which  will  be 
hardly  of  inferior  importance  to  the  whole 
country  than  the  consolidation  of  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian power.  This  last-named 
event  has  unquestionably  convinced  the  va- 
rious nationalities  under  the  Austrian  crown 
that  there  is  a possibility  of  their  securing 
the  realization  of  many  of  their  aspirations 
by  fraternization,  as  they  have  lost  them  by 
mutual  jealousies.  The  example  of  Prussia 
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Ikw  not  been  lost  either  upon  the  Austrian 
rulers  or  the  many  tribes  under  them.  Sol- 
idarity has  become  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  though  the  evolution  of  the  heterogene- 
ous races  referred  to  in  a United  States  of 
Austria  will  involve  a severer  struggle  than 
that  which  united  Germany  has  had  with 
Juukerism,  there  can  hardly  he  a doubt  that 
the  tide  is  every  where  setting  toward  such 
a freedom  as  shall  swallow  up  potty  princi- 
palities. Liberty  is  the  root,  equality  the 
blossom,  but  both  must  reach  their  fruit  in 
the  fraternity  of  peoples. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  there  has  been 
a disposition  among  liberal  thinkers  in  Eu- 
rope to  estimate  Austria  more  favorably  as 
a political  force  since  it  has  withdrawn  from 
Italy.  The  retention  of  Veoetia  especially 
im  frittered  the  most  emiueut  friends  of  lib- 
erty against  that  country,  ami  kept  alive  the 
ugliest  traditious  of  the  Hapsbnrg  house, 
whose  crimes  have  beeu  so  carefully  remem- 
bered. But  the  repeated  instances  in  which 
the  present  emperor  has  made  concessions  to 
the  popular  movements  of  the  times,  and 
the  fact  that  a hard  aristocracy  stands  ready 
in  each  of  the  countries  subjected  to  Austria 
to  oppress  the  lower  classes,  if  made  over 
to  them,  more  heavily  than  the  emperor 
has  ever  done,  has  induced  a suspension  of 
those  anathemas  which  reformers  like  M&z- 
zini  aud  poets  like  Swinburne  have  hurled 
so  terribly  against  that  country.  It  is  fur- 
ther now  recognized  that  Austria  is  neces- 
sarily a peaceful  element  in  the  European 
situation.  There  is  no  neighboring  country 
she  can  wish  to  invade ; and  though  one 
may  trace  in  the  tone  of  popular  feeling 
some  remnant  of  antagonism  to  Prussia,  the 


German  elements  of  the  country  are  too 
strong  to  suffer  such  sentiments  to  survive 
very  long.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  Austria  is  contented,  and  has  honestly 
set  herself  to  develop  her  resources  and  to 
harmonize  her  government  w ith  the  age. 
The  people  of  Vienna  rejoice  in  their  cos- 
mopolitan character.  In  their  finest  gardens 
of  amusement — Mbdling’s — the  grounds  a to 
laid  out  et booing icaHy,  the  buildings  and 
sections  being  marked  Asia,  Europe,  Africa, 
America,  and  so  on.  A masquerade  there — 
and  they  are  given  not  only  in  the  season, 
but  wbeuever  any  f£te  is  going  on — presents 
a medley  of  characters  such  as  can  not  be 
witnessed  elsewhere  in  Europe.  1 remem- 
ber taking  my  stand  there  on  one  such  occa- 
sion, and'  the  whole  world  seemed  to  pass  by 
in  costume.  One  may  feel  that  he  is  in  an  ut- 
terly foreign  world,  with  continents,  oceans, 
and  ages  stretching  between  him  and  people 
of  kindred  blood.  But  let  him  not  be  too 
certain  of  that.  Here  pass  two  unmistaka- 
ble cockneys.  There  walks  before  them  in 
the  procession  a small  figure,  enveloped  in 
cbm  domino  covering  the  head  and  sweeping 
the  ground.  Cockney  Number  One  says  to 
Numfwr  Two,  i4Say,  Bill,  what  sex  does  that 
hanimal  belong  to  V*  tl  Middlesex,”  retorts 
the  small  domino,  turning  sharply  around — 
“ Middlesex.  I was  bom  in  the  Strand,  in 
hearing  of  Bow-bells.  Do  you  know  the 
placet”  The  cockney,  w ho  had  counted  too 
much  upon  the  safe  obscurity  of  bis  mother- 
tongue,  quite  wilted  under  the  reply,  which 
w as  given  with  a matchless  imitation  of  his 
accent.  Vienna  has,  indeed,  especially  since 
the  cloud  passed  upon  Paris,  become  a favor- 
ite play-ground  for  Londoners,  and  for  Amor- 
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icans  too.  The  managers  of  places  of  amuse- 
ment, especially  of  gardens  and  dancing- 
rooms,  in  Vienna,  as  elsewhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, look  upon  their  Anglo-Saxon  visitors 
with  some  dread.  They  spend  a good  deal 
of  money,  they  admit ; but  they  allege  also 
that  Americans  and  Englishmen  are  rude, 
and  sometimes  offensive.  At  masquerades 
especially  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
they  are  the  traditional  enjoyment  of  respect- 
able people.  At  home  they  perhaps  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  freedom  as  to  costume 
admissible  in  the  bal  masqu4  implies  some 
looseness  of  character  in  the  wearers ; but, 
however  that  may  be  in  London  or  New 
York,  it  is  by  no  means  true  in  Vienna. 
Here,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  dresses 
may  be  worn  by  respectable  people  which 
would  be  impossible  in  more  western  and 
northern  countries ; they  are  simply  histor- 
ical, and  represent  that  uncrystallized  con- 
dition of  Austrian  society  of  which  I have 
spoken. 

When  in  one  of  these  gardens  or  public 
places  one  sits  down  to  supper — as  he  will 
generally  wish  to  do,  the  dinner  hour  being 
usually  as  early  as  three  o’clock — he  will 
find  the  table  loaded  with  luxuries,  which 
represent,  like  every  thing  else,  the  vast 
outlying  domains  of  the  country.  The  oys- 
ters and  crabs,  fresh  as  they  are,  have  come 
from  the  Adriatic,  packed  in  ice.  The  little 
lobsters  have  come  also  from  some  far-off 
sea,  packed  in  barrels,  and  they  appear  on 
the  table  lying  on  the  laurel  leaves  used  in 
packing  them.  The  delicious  eels  are  all  Bo- 
hemiau ; the  chamois  is  Styrian.  (When  one 
hears  the  stories  of  how  the  little  chamois 
is  hunted,  and  how  its  mother  shows  genius 
in  trying  to  preserve  it — sometimes  making 
herself  into  a bridge  for  them  to  pass  chasms 
— one  feels  almost  as  if  he  were  eating  a 
baby.)  The  little  sturgeon  is  from  Hunga- 
ry. The  salmon  is  from  the  Rhine  or  the 
Elbe.  The  pheasants  are  chiefly 'from  Bo- 
hemia, and  in  eating  them  one  can  commend 
the  taste  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  had  five  hun- 
dred of  them  sent  to  him  every  year.  Vienna 
itself  has  but  few  luxuries  not  borrowed ; 
the  best,  perhaps,  are  the  little  boneless  fish, 
Kopen  (so  named  from  its  big  head),  and  the 
Euchen  trout,  which  has  no  scales,  on  which 
account  the  Jews  (who  will  eat  no  scaly 
fish)  buy  it  up  at  any  price. 

In  art  Vienna  is  much  richer  than  any 
casual  traveler  is  likely  to  know.  The  fine 
arts  department  in  the  Exposition  is  ex- 
tremely good,  for  the  living  artiste  of  Europe 
have  for  a long  time  regarded  Austria  as  a 
region  which  has  not  sufficiently  recognized 
the  claims  of  modern  art.  They  wish  to 
take  it  by  storm,  and  it  is  probable  that  Vi- 
enna does  need  some  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  living  arts  besides  music. 
Of  the  regular  galleries  there  are  two,  both 
of  which  merit  more  attention  than  they 


commonly  get.  The  Lichtenstein  Gallery 
can  hardly  be  called  a great  one,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  among  its  fifteen  hundred 
paintings  one  can  find  but  few  that  repre- 
sent the  best  workmanship  of  the  great 
masters.  One  must  note,  however,  the  por- 
trait of  Perugino,  by  Raphael,  and  that  of 
Wallenstein,  by  Vandyck  — the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  paintings  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence. Guido’s  “ Charity,”  Domenichino’s 
“ Sibyl,”  and  Rubens’s  six  pictures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Decius,  are  very  fine 
indeed.  But  the  rooms  devoted  to  engrav- 
ings are  more  important  than  those  assigned 
to  paintings,  and  there  are  few  spots  where 
a lover  of  old  portraits  and  representations 
of  ancient  costume  and  life  scenes  will  find 
so  much  to  interest  him  as  here.  There  are 
minor  private  collections  thrown  open  to 
visitors  during  the  Exposition  which  have 
each  gems  that  should  be  seen — those  of 
Count  Czernin,  Count  Schonbrunn,  and  oth- 
ers. The  latter  has  a wonderful  picture  by 
Rembrandt — wonderful,  if  not  very  pleas- 
ing— “ The  Blinding  of  Samson  by  the  Philis- 
tines.” In  the  Esterhazy  collection  readers 
of  Mrs.  Jameson  will  be  glad  to  see  the  re- 
markable picture  of  the  u Conception”  (Ta- 
varone,  1590),  in  which  the  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented as  a dark-haired  Spanish  girl  only 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

But  it  is  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  that  the 
lover  of  art  will  find  the  fullest  reward,  if 
he  can  be  patient  enough  to  grope  his  way 
through  the  heterogeneous  accumulation  of 
splendors — a task  not  easy  even  with  an  ex- 
cellent catalogue  for  his  guide. 

The  Belvedere  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  pictures  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  very  worst  arranged — in  fact,  it  is  hard- 
ly arranged  at  all,  the  various  schools  and 
different  ages  of  art  having  to  be  picked  out 
here  and  there  from  most  incongruous  quar- 
ters. In  a chaotic  Italian  room  you  come 
dead  upon  a masterpiece  of  PouBsin  (contigu- 
ous with  Salvator  Rosa !),  and  after  that  will 
be  spared  any  shock  at  finding  room  after 
room  made  up  of  such  medley  company  as 
Fra  BartoloAieo  and  Carlo  Dolce,  Murillo  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  to  end  with  a Velasquez 
gem  set  amidst  Flemish  rubies ! An  artistic 
Palmerston,  were  one  conceivable,  would  be 
very  certain  to  describe  this  gallery  as  a for- 
tuitous concourse  of  pictorial  elements — not 
u atoms,”  which  would  have  to  be  interpreted 
in  a very  transcendental  sense  to  express  the 
immense  value  of  these  noble  works.  The 
Belvedere  Gallery  was  not  made  to  order, 
like  those  of  Dresden,  Munich,  or  London ; 
it  grew,  as  Austria  grew,  and  its  treasures 
bear  trace  of  the  ancient  history  and  polit- 
ical constitution  of  the  country,  if  it  can  be 
said  to  have  a constitution.  And  this  fact 
represents  the  peculiar  value  of  it  as  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  other  European 
galleries.  It  may  not  have  so  many  great 
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mieitorpjeetfs,  but  the  hmUMrieal  development  The*  two  point#  in.  which  to  the  nrt  etn- 
ufarkui  ueadyevfcry  country  is  rqiroHentvd  dent  the  Belvedere  present#  the  greatest  Ulr 
bo^/njakni^  it  ah  inValunMe  colieciion  for  ; tractions  n re  in  the  epee  i men*  • of  Albrecht 
the  art  stfboipr  or  .ih«»  eriti«.  We  are  home  f'DUnar  and  a collect  !(.<*>  of  ITemiah  and  ItaJr. 
hack  to  the  founeeurh  ct  uttiry^  when  a Gt>:r-  , i&u  art  made  hy  Teniem  Maximilian  I.  vus 
jtiat  bourgwmmg  out,  ’ the  personal  friend  yf- Albrecht  Dtirtr.  It 
the  main  stfctu  of  h being  in  Bohemia.  Then  i wa#  while  that  emperor  moiled  at  iTagtie 
itiTpL*  under  f he  patronage  of  Curl  !Y.r  who,  I that  k*  learned  to  love  Titerataru  and  art  , 
much  wHor  than  many  hit# r patrons  of  art-  j and,  above  all,  to  esteem  frttrrr.  Mhsfc  of 
tet>,  iwftnTed  tit  gi  ve  them  good  institutions  I the  XMtrer  pictures  at  Vienna  were  brought 
ami  special  advantage  to  fostering  their  I there  by  him.  Teniers  wu*  the  friend  oft  bo 
lovb  for  the  lhiufry  of  his  palace^  80  here  j Arcbdnke  Leopold  Wilhelm,  who  was  Ow- 
w*  h&re  the  old  Jfohajnian  collection,  sho  w - : crhm^eueml  of  the  whoan 

leg  atittkefe' w&ft  wtvxt.hy  any  artist  k fcfcfoty  for  \ cuadmalnHiu  for  the  foie  arts  proved  much 
their  blended  airengtb  and  aw'eetneaa.  ' The*  { ;m*m  bcuehei  al  for  Vienna  than  for  the 
odor  t eh  of  Fragile  Kiiudfttta  Wumiscar^l^nte- Dutch*,  This  archduke  employed  David 
tw  of  Mutiimv  and  others,  hart'  founded  go  abolit  aod  thafce  a collection* 

sehmd  diflWcnt  from  the  tm%r  hut  it  perish-  j parik-al&rly  id  FleuiUtit  picture^  for  him, 
0«]  ii«ruid«t  thecoavnl«fpn»df-4.Wa^»i?,  repaired  to  Brussel*,  ami  it  really 

the  tUyfOti  mtmbra  here.  It  is  Uv  be  feared  | was  the  cblfoetiw  then*  made  that  forma  the 
that  if  every  picture  in  tin-  Belvedere,  &fohlj  bask  *>f  the  BelveuetwOillety : for  It  must  be 
tell  its  hi^forj%  and  should  do  &y  honestly/ [ remembered  that  tli*  nnmcn*uft  little  eplfec- 
the  relations  windd  luirdjy  rndoniid  to  any  \ tiohB  which  Austrian  emperors,  archdukes, 
rep  a tat  ion  the  Kajmhnrga  may  hare  for  fx>s-  ( and  ^ohlemen  have  been  making  for  dve  him- 
aeedng  au  infcuitir*  perception  of  tim  differ*  hired  years  or  more  had  no  reforohm  wh&fov- 
cnee  between  ineumJ^a^  Utum.  We  are  told,  5 er  %,&  a public  gallery.  £«cfc  was  foefoit  to 
however.  by  the  Teutonic  authorities  that  ; (leeorat«  a palace  or  private  in When 
the  gallery  Is  tbo  result  of  a -profuse  liber* i^usara  brought  the  collection  he  bad  made 
ali.tyv  the  creation  r«f  powerful  anvereigua,  tliere'-WaB  no  m»ni  for  'If.iii  the  impiv. 

who  nuidyed  mUuuUed  access  to  alV  fcivo*o  | rial  palace,  ho  the  piefu/vs  w>ire  hung  in  n 
chauuelM  which  f-ouicd  fonh  thmv ’ ’ v’ioh  | neighi wiring  building,  called  the  STallburg, 
stream  of  the  most  pitcimm  tmA«nr<T8  art  lt>eein8  b>  have  become  thus  slightly  do* 
f*>r  the  gr^tidcatiou  of  thortc  who  thumod'j  tabbed.'  froai-  Uve  peTsoru  vf  royalty,  and 
fortheml^  ll  is  tote  hoped,  tberfdbfo,  tbax  j though  a hundred  years  ago  tbo  pictures 
the  vurioa1*  coontrleis  parted  with  the  tr^aa*  | W ert*  trauabuTed  to  a pahice  ugufo,  that 
ares  plco-iuiUiy,  Be  this  as  it  ruayt  the  rule  1 bnihling  has  ever  since  been  the  palncc  <M 
among  empirew  in  such  matters'  Ib  just  that ; the  people.  The  prinoo©  for  whom  t Ju? 
wltich  is  suicV  to  have  riviginally  rendered  i vcilere  waeVfcuili  Hve,  m.  an  enables  -them. 
andeW  ^>»wjibU  m Cullfomia—  walk,  there  fresj*x>t?il  hy  trao  der 

such  iiotvime  as  sth3«>?  quot  ati  poB*idetUt  by*  j Hocch,  Soturieuc.  Auerliach.  Theempcrore 
gcxjM^f  be  V?  -gone,s;  alioVh  all,  a nmvcuibrancc  \ ainl  archduke  ha\h>  dk4*ovcrrrd  long  %vy 
that  all  palaces  glihw  houae^j  and  stone-  j that  m individual  caii  not  immopolifcegneit 
throwing  strictly  piyihibited.  i treasures  in  this  wtirhl  without  losing  the 
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most  real  enjoyment  of  them,  and  bo  rill 
after  rill  has  come  in  from  generation  to 
generation  as  tributaries  to  swell  the  sin- 
gular collection.  It  only  remains  now  that 
the  physiognomical  embodiment  of  the  pop- 
ular collection  in  a popular  establishment 
shall  be  made,  and  the  old  Belvedere — which 
is  in  a charming  situation,  on  a hill  outside 
the  city — though  built  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  a prince  (Eugene  of  Savoy,  1724), 
have  its  domestic  features  more  completely 
sacrificed  to  the  purposes  of  art.  The  two 
buildings  called  Upper  and  Lower  Belvedere 
are  separated  by  a beautiful  garden.  In  the 
Upper  there  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
collections  of  ancient  armor,  implements,  or- 
naments, and  historical  relics  in  Europe. 
A thinking  man,  who  knows  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  art  is  a good  deal  more  interesting 
than  the  evolution  of  animals,  will  find  end- 
less interest  in  these  antiquities.  He  will 
sometimes,  if  he  be  also  skillful,  see  the 
touches  of  three  or  four  different  races  in 
the  fabrication  and  ornamentation  of  a sin- 
gle sword,  as  their  symbols  will  be  blended 
and  quartered  on  a single  banner.  The 
chief  use,  really,  of  Europe  to  an  American 
is  that  he  may  decipher  the  earlier  chapters 
of  his  own  biography  before  Time’s  angels — 
Moth  and  Rust — shall  have  turned  them  to 
dust. 

As  to  the  pictures  themselves,  there  must 
be  near  two  thousand  of  them ; most  of  them 
are  genuine  (not  all),  and  many  of  them  are 
unique.  Some  of  the  very  best  works  of  the 
Venetian  school  are  here;  among  others, 
Giorgione’s  “Eastern  Geometers,”  and  P. 
Veronese’s  “ Holy  Family.”  Raphael’s  “ Ma- 
donna of  the  Garden”  has  some  traits  of  the 
utmost  elegance,  and  will  repay  long  con- 
templation. Far  away  in  the  fields  the  moth- 
er sits  with  her  infant,  and  the  infant  St. 
John  playing  at  her  knee;  ttfere  is  some- 
thing very  unconventional  in  her  look,  which 
is  not  that  of  a peasant  (which  Mary  cer- 
tainly was  not),  but  of  a woman  of  good  po- 
sition. Caracci’s  “ Jesus  and  the  Samaritan 
Woman”  is  also  most  beautiful — a very  fine 
piece  of  the  earlier  realism.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  pictures  is  Vandyck’s  “ Christ 
Expiring.”  Lonely  in  the  air,  the  earth — 
save  for  one  high  bleak  point  of  rock — being 
hid,  no  human  being  visible,  nor  trace  of 
human  work  save  the  inhuman  cross,  the 
sufferer  seems  as  it  were  to  soar  heavenward, 
with  the  supernal  light  already  blending 
with  his  expression  of  pain.  It  is  a face 
whose  pain  is  not  agony,  and  whose  grief 
has  above  it  the  sense  of  the  words,  “ Now 
is  my  soul  glorified.”  The  pictures  by  Ru- 
bens in  this  gallery  are  the  most  notable  of 
all  the  works  by  that  artist.  They  will  quite 
revolutionize  the  idea  one  may  have  formed 
of  him  from  his  works  elsewhere,  which  have 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  having  covered 
the  walls  of  Europe  with  fat  naked  women, 


so  realistic  as  to  be  almost  obscene.  The 
fourth  room  of  the  Belvedere  is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  by  Rubens,  and  there  is  in 
his  pictures  a tenderness,  an  elevation,  and  a 
nervous  power  which  at  once  raise  him  to  a 
new  rank  in  the  beholder’s  estimate.  “ Lo- 
yola casting  out  Devils,”  “ Xavier  raising  the 
Dead  and  healing  the  Sick  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,”  “ St.  Ambrose  denying  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  Admission  into  the 
Church  at  Milan  on  Account  of  his  Thessalian 
Massacre”  (a  picture  retouched  by  Vandyck) 
— these,  and  others,  are  certainly  marvelous 
works,  and  such  as  throw  around  the  spec- 
tator that  spell  which  only  genius  can  weave. 
It  seems  astonishing  that  Rubens’s  glowing 
colors  should  have  lasted  as  they  have  done. 
He  died  in  1640,  yet  his  pictures  look  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  just  painted.  One  of  the  finest 
Vandycks  in  the  world,  if  not  the  very  finest, 
is  here,  “The  Infant  Christ  crowning  St. 
Rosalia.”  Another  incomparable  work  is 
Correggio’s  “Io  and  the  Cloud,”  which  exhib- 
its a softness  of  outline,  a delicacy  of  flesh- 
tint  in  the  exquisitely  rounded  limbs,  simply 
perfect.  The  most  famous  picture  in  the 
gallery  historically  is  the  “ Ecce  Homo”  of 
Titian,  which  belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and 
was  sold  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  artist 
has  introduced  into  it  his  friend  Aretino  as 
Pilate  ; and  Charles  V.  (in  armor),  the  Sultan 
Soliman,  and  himself  represents  other  per- 
sonages of  the  group. 

None  need  be  informed  that  Vienna  is  the 
metropolis  of  music.  The  visitor  there  finds 
himself  floating  about,  as  it  were,  in  an 
ethereal  musical  sea.  Even  the  brass-bands 
perform  good  music.  The  only  difficulty  on 
this  musical  score  is,  indeed,  that  the  vari- 
eties of  harmony  in  Vienna  are  likely  to  form 
in  the  less  sophisticated  ear  a medley  some- 
thing like  the  ancient  “Quodlibet”  (which 
still  may  be  heard  there  occasionally),  in 
which  the  persons  of  a company  Bing  each  a 
different  ballad  simultaneously  to  one  theme 
— a solemn  hymn  jostling  a bacchanalian 
ditty.  The  opera  is  the  most  perfect  in  the 
world,  the  symphonies  ore  the  most  perfect, 
and  the  sacred  music  a%>,  and  none  of  them 
can  surpass  the  majesty  with  which  the  mili- 
tary band  sends  abroad  through  the  air  Oott 
erhalten  Kaiser  Franz . Generations  of  culture 
have  gone  to  make  the  musical  taste  and 
the  fine  ear  which  have  made  this  city  the 
Mecca  of  musicians.  It  is  common  to  ascribe 
the  fact  in  a large  measure  to  the  patronage 
of  the  emperors,  as  it  is  to  ascribe  the  pic- 
torial arts  of  Vienna  to  a similar  cause.  But 
in  both  cases  the  artists  have  had  to  educate 
the  emperors,  and  sometimes  they  have  had 
hard  enough  work  to  do  it. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  the  celebrated 
Porpora  lived  at  Vienna  in  poverty,  finding 
little  employment.  “ Too  many  trills,”  pro- 
nounced the  emperor.  Hasse  having  been 
asked  by  his  m^esty  to  write  an  oratorio, 
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proposed  Porpora  should  he  asked  to 
compose  the  music  for  it.  The  emperor  re- 
luctantly consented,  and  Haase  gave  Porpora 
a hint  about  frills,  ho  that  not  one  was  in- 
trod  ueed  into  the  piece.  The  emperor,  as  he 
listened,  said,  " *Tis  quite  a different  thing; 
there  are  no  trills  here/5  But  when  at  the 
conclusion  there  came  a fugue  by  which  the 
theme  passed  to  another  part,  there  were 
four  necessary  notes  which  had  a light  oper- 
atic effect,  the  emperor  hurst  into  a laugh, 
it  is  said  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  and 
from  that  honr  Porpora^  fortune  was  made. 

Mozart  found  it  up-hill  work  too  at  Vienna. 
The  people  looked  upon  his  thin  pale  face 
and  his  light  boyish  hair  with  a kind  of  in- 
credulity. They  could  hardly  imagine  that 
the  little  man  was  more  than  an  ambitious 
youth.  It  was  just  eighty-five  years  ago 
that  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  something 
there,  but  had  almost  more  reputation  for 
his  good  game  of  billiards  than  for  music. 
At  the  time  the  two  great  librettists  of 
Vienna  were  Mctastusio  and  Abb£  da  Ponte 
— a man  who  passed  twenty  weary  years  as 
an  Italian  teacher  in  New  York,  where  he 
died  in  utter  destitution.  This  Abbd  da 
Ponte  wrote  the  drama  of  Don  Giovanni , aft- 
er consultation  with  Mozart— who  believed 
that  the  traditions  of  the  wild  nobleman 
formed  a good  theme  for  an  opera — and  wrote 
it  in  less  time  than  any  opera  was  ever  writ- 
ten in  before  or  since.  He  worked  on  it  all 
day  and  all  night,  his  wife  keeping  bis  wits 
awake  by  bringing  in  punch,  his  favorite 


drink,  and  so  got  it  ready  for  some  grand 
occasion  in  Prague.  The  opera -goers  of 
Prague  were  delighted.  Don  Giovanni,  after 
being  tbrico  performed,  was  wafted  to  Vien- 
na on  Bohemian  raptures. 

At  Vienna  it  fell  dead.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  sent  for  Mozart  after  the  curtain  had 
fallen,  and  said,  " Mozart,  your  music  would 
do  very  well,  but  there  are  too  many  notes 
in  it.” 

“ There  are  just  as  many  as  there  ought 
to  he,”  replied  Mozart,  deeply  offended. 

This  fine  piece  of  imperial  criticism  may 
have  got  wind,  for  after  this  first  rendering 
of  Don  Giovanni  every  body  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying  there  was  certainly  great,  merit  in 
the  piece, u hu t,”  etc.  Every  body  bad  some- 
thing to  blame.  Haydn,  who  lived  in  Vi- 
enna at  the  time,  bad  great  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  critics  that  they  were  fools. 
Being  in  a company  one  day  when,  in  the 
absence  of  Mozart,  the  new  opera  was  the 
subject  of  dispute,  Haydn,  in  reply  to  a de- 
mand for  his  opinion,  said, 11 1 am  not  ca- 
pable of  judging  in  this  dispute:  all  that  I 
know  is  that  Mozart  is  certainly  the  great- 
est composer  now  in  existence.”  Haydn 
himself  suffered  considerably  from  the  cavils 
of  the  critics,  but  his  genius  met  with  a re- 
ciprocal recognition  from  Mozart.  On  one 
occasion  a composer  of  some  merit,  but  of  a 
jealous  disposition,  was  expatiating  on  the 
defects  of  Haydn,  when  Mozart  broke  out 
with  the  abrupt  reply,  u Sir,  if  you  and  I 
were  melted  down  together,  we  could  not 
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make  one  Haydn !”  Mozart  gracefully  ded- 
icated his  quatnors  to  Haydn,  as  one  from 
whom  he  had  learned  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. Notwithstanding  the  emperor’s  in- 
ability to  appreciate  Don  Giovanni , he  was 
personally  fond  of  Mozart,  who  returned  his 
affection.  Frederick  the  Great  offered  the 
composer  a situation  at  Berlin,  with  a salary 
of  five  thousand  florins,  in  place  of  the  mis- 
erable sum  of  eight  hundred  ($400)  which 
he  was  getting  at  Vienna.  While  he  was 
hesitating  Joseph  II.  called  on  him  and  said, 

“ Mozart,  you  are  going  to  leave  me.” 

“ No,  never  will  I leave  your  majesty,” 
said  the  tender-hearted  composer,  bursting 
into  tears. 

Beethoven  had  a better  experience,  for 
Vienna  recognized  his  genius  from  the  start. 
When  he  brought  out  his  fifth  symphony 
there  before  a vast  audience,  the  crowd  rose 
to  their  feet  shouting  their  plaudits.  Bee- 
thoven, who  had  conducted  the  piece  him- 
self, did  not  turn  around  to  accept  their  ap- 
plause, until  at  last  a member  of  the  orches- 
tra took  him  gently  by  the  shoulders  and 
turned  his  face  that  he  might  see  the  up- 
standing audience  waving  their  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  The  audience  then  for  the 
first  time  remembered  that  the  artist  who 
had  been  so  charming  their  ears  was  himself 
stone-deaf.  Beethoven,  when  he  beheld  the 
scene,  sat  down  on  a chair  and  wept  like  a 
child.  And  many  were  they  that  wept  with 
him. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  all  the  mu- 
sical ability  of  that  generation  gravitated  to 
Vienna.  Each  man  went  there  to  receive 
his  stamp : success  at  Vienna  made  him  cur- 
rent in  every  part  of  Europe.  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Moscheles,  Hummel,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Albrechtberger,  Salieri,  Thalberg — 
nay,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  catalogue  of 
the  great  composers  whom  Vienna  has  had 
the  chief  hand  in  moulding.  It  is  not  fair 
to  look  upon  musical  Vienna  to-day  from  the 
high  stand-point  thus  furnished.  The  great 
musical  age  of  Germany  has  passed  away, 
leaving  for  the  moment  an  interregnum 
upon  which  Wagner  is  pedestaled  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  music  of  the  future. 
But  it  is  no  small  thing,  while  one  is  wait- 
ing for  that  vision  to  become  realized,  or  in 
the  intervals  (too  frequent)  when  one  can 
not  hear  the  great  strain  of  its  prophet,  to 
have  one’s  time  slip  pleasantly  on  to  the 
matchless  movements  of  Strauss.  Let  no 
one  imagine  that  he  has  enjoyed  every  mu- 
sical sensation  until,  fresh  from  a bright 
day’s  voyage  on  the  noblest  river  in  Europe, 
he  has  listened  to  The  beautiful  blue  Danubef 
as  rendered  by  the  orchestra  of  Strauss. 
But  is  not  Strauss  dead  f Is  this  the  same 
Strauss  ? Do  not  ask  such  questions  at  Vi- 
enna. Strauss  never  dies.  Various  con- 
ductors of  that  name  have  passed  away,  and 
others  will  no  doubt  follow  them ; but  the 


Strauss  principle  in  nature  lives,  and  in  Eu- 
rope the  Vienna  conductor  will  always  be  a 
Strauss,  even  as  the  title  of  an  old  firm  will 
remain  to  preserve  a marketable  good-will, 
whether  there  be  persons  living  who  bear 
the  names  in  it  or  not. 

“ Are  you  the  great  Strauss  V ’ asked  some 
one  of  the  distinguished  heretical  author  of 
the  Leben  Jesu, 

“ No,”  replied  the  modest  author ; “he  re- 
sides at  Vienna.” 

And,  indeed,  to  have  seen  the  conductor 
who  composed  the  great  Strauss  waltzes  lead 
an  orchestra  on  a grand  occasion  is  to  have 
witnessed  a certain  kind  of  greatness.  His 
baton  waves  like  that  of  one  of  Napoleon’s 
field-iparshals ; each  instrument  seems  sus- 
pended at  bis  finger  tips;  or  one  might  say 
that  a subtle  galvanism  issued  from  his 
movements,  which  breathed  over  strings  and 
through  the  pipes,  making  them  yield  seo- 
lian  strains  in  response  to  a single  mind. 

Scarcely  lfess  perfect  is  the  orchestra  at 
the  Grand  Opera.  It  gives  the  same  idea  of 
the  absolute  perfection  of  instruments  and 
of  drill.  Has  there  been  going  on  in  Vienna 
a system  of  natural  selection  by  violin-breed- 
ing and  fluticnlture  f And  as  for  the  opera 
itself,  there  is  certainly  no  place  in  Europe 
where  it  is  so  fine  in  every  respect.  I had* 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present  there  on  the 
evening  when  the  hitherto  proscribed  Die 
Judin  of  Hal6vy  was  rendered.  Bo  long  as 
the  law  prevented  intermarriage  between 
Jews  and  Christians  the  authorities  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  allow  the  performance  of 
an  opera  whose  very  exciting  plot  turns  upon 
the  betrothal  of  a beautiful  Jewess  (as  is 
supposed)  and  a Christian  nobleman.  A 
cardinal  hunts  the  young  Jewess  to  death, 
and  as  she  sinks  into  the  flames  to  which 
she  has  been  condemned — a fate  she  prefers 
to  the  renunciation  of  her  religion — the  old 
Israelite  who  is  her  reputed  father  informs 
the  cardinal  that  it  is  his  (the  cardinal’s) 
own  daughter,  the  secret  of  whose  where- 
abouts the  prelate  has  long  been  trying  to 
discover.  It  will  be  Been  that  there  were 
double  reasons  for  suppressing  a play  which 
involved  both  a legal  and  an  ecclesiastical 
scandal.  Bat  now,  the  memorable  struggle 
about  the  Concordat  having  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  Jews,  the  prohibition  of  an  opera 
which  had  already  gained  fame  at  Paris  was 
withdrawn,  and  it  was  immediately  an- 
nounced. The  audience  was  the  most  re- 
markable I ever  saw.  Every  seat  had  been 
purchased  at  a heavy  price  for  weeks  before- 
hand, chiefly  by  Jews,  and  the  stalls,  dress 
circle,  and  private  boxes  were  filled  with 
beautiful  Jewesses  dressed  in  the  most  radi- 
ant costumes.  As  I think  of  the  scene  there 
comes  before  me  a vision  of  lustrous  dia- 
monds and  more  lustrous  eyes,  rich  Oriental 
complexions  set  off  with  Byzantine  colors 
and  costumes,  wavy  masses  of  black  hair. 
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and  faces  kindled  with  proud  m\ thnaituar*. 

Thti  late  emperor  vraa  preseiil,  and  the  pretty 
Jewesses  looked  njr  id  the  man  who  had 
oemfesaed  binreelf  tin  At  to  reign  with  a deli- 
mit airy  while  he  looked  down  on  the  semi* 
political  weene  with  a kind  of  «tape faction 
wto'eh  well  represented  the  horror  of  the  old 
conaearvatjvf*  families  the  head  of  one  of 
which  is  said  to  have  received  a paralytic 
stroke  whan  ho  lo&cmi  of  tin*  Concordat  baai- 
nxm.  Frtnoe  Lichtenstein,  who  in  shuV  fit 
be  the  miniature  munureh  with  an  army  of 
taco  and  a half  soidicnfl,  vtua  sdm  present 
with  an  aid -de-camp  of  Maximilian  of  Mex- 
ico, The  epera  is-  certainly  a maguihccrjt 
one,  The  amt ic  display  wa»  »urptt#^iuirjy 
goig;** &nd*  in  the  httHetvltitnwicii?ed»  fcl»j& 
ftuuofm  itnd  bt&tfltifu  1 dammu&f  Htmiehneyor 
setmi&d  to  iip^t  lhft«ig»h  the  nmYt>mente  like 
a \nri^4  tpitit  H>wvy  ig  gtmtesf  it]  hie 
JftYrmh  /Hi*  mtnde  in  the  Tnuftyal 

Son  fa  thriiikijcr.  fch&t  iti  Uiv,  Wandering 
Jm  x»  somxtiines  ready  great,  Ihtt  xu  the 
Jmrtw  he  hm  poured  the  full  flame  of  hi# 
sold.  If  the  uijfelding  of  the  hom;»r»  of 
hidJ  in  the  Wanckrmg  4m  lia#  called  from 
him  some  of  the  mast  weird  dhscriptiru 
chords  wor  beard v the  earthly  hell  which 
fArie«tliOods  Imye  kindled  for  the  ~whoJe  nice 
ctf  ynmdmrss  elicited  a depth  nf  tragi***! 
passion  ;rhmh  almegt  cardiac  the  Wr«nl.  Tlie 
-masked  burner*  of  the  Jew**®  weird  an- 
tleipationH  of  devils.  Under  wtne  of  the 
3ymiH»t-hetiG  atorau*  tvf  hi&  violins  tke>  audi- 
ence moved  and  bent  as  tw  Under  a afcrorqr ; 
wiml  The  character  oj  the;  Old  4to&  Vae 
t^pnaiented  toy  gfliitheim,  bimiwdf  * Jew, 

With  » vi  vidness  and  reolmUc  strength  that 
inspired  awe.  and  terror  «m sr  among'  the 
ap^lbbwnd  aadiUtra.  , ' ' ^ . 1 

Though  the  opero  and  the  dance  have, 
in  the  aiieenoe  of  any  very  groat  cfanponer, 
be*jdt»c  the  chief  forms  in  w hhob  ©n$  hears 
Ottwte  in  .public  at  Vienna,  there  is  no  city  and  few  Americans  ate  »:*t  u^li  ku^Wn  iu 
in  which  then?  an*  more  rinks  am!  circles  Vienna  h#  lie.  On  one  cfeca#ion  the  grvu:o 
for  ibn  cultivation  of  the  art  in  its  inore  Ail  and  accomplished  Baron  *>*  de  - 
ohtmia  immnre^v  Nay,  prm  among  the  was  oiixiouHly  hw.kiug  out  for  him  f u ssrtpm 
0t»Tnmoii  people, B^hovuti  i«  ntdl  thy/ most  to  her  mimical  *ni?Ae  in  eoiopauy  With  the 
njmnuilm  horn,  and  on  AiA-ftnui*  ^bJtfV^hen  American  m Mr  Motley  ejum*,  f«tj  c 
H is  the  cogtoni  *>f  fho  VmnaeSe  lo  lay  without  Xfr.  Tbrrycn  The  difcapj^unted 
wreaths  of  irornort>*.UcN  on  \;nuh*.  that  of  baroness  orv^mnl  Mr.  Motley  K>  k?»%ov  i\hj 
Beethoven  is  prctt>  snre  to  reeeivv  tJu  lar-  th*  biographer  of  Ih^thoven  had  not  come, 
gesf  number  of  trilmtei*.  and  next  to 'his  the  until  life  wh^pered  that  the  watii  of  a dii^s- 
of  MoA^rt  (dvmbttul),  Schubvri,  and  coat  had  somcuhat  ip  do  with  tlic  matter, 
the  poet  Orillparwr.  The  sioiy  of  hie  re-  44  Why  did  li^  wt  come  withoiit:  any  coat 
lattoh  witli  the  Conutess  Ouim  iardi,  and  cried  orit  the  bumness,  who  al hfyit ^ shvd 
hp*  s^he  deiwtcid  him  fn r an  &r\suxctniir.  air  to  think  of  wfiaf  eix’ia)  tijs&gb  hud  cost  lu:r., 
3iauwt'is .still  the  logxmd  of  mwsiv  a draw-  These  ftXNWiblics  are  very  idianning,  And 
iUg-ltMin!  ; while  the  radicals  will  ifcll  n*-  wlm  aiv  mimical  hav«  very  little  ilifti- 

mofuber  aver  theic  beer  wtth  what  grand  cuity  hi  obtamiiig^ ^iatrtrtlnctionB  Us  xheripy^ 
•rifcgte  riie  uid  man  inrij  up  a senro  oi  the  Inv  art  di^olvofc  fg  a copgiderabh 


mAiaKtY  ^yjvM  vtrrKu,  tiis  p®i*Vrtr.%n  at 

rtfr  7*rBK.\  sj»  v'Yiwr^ii. 


kkichi  t.lip 

luwrrierp  which  otherwise  ri^Uliy  Acparat-e 
l^rsons  who  have  tUH  <{nai  imnik'W  of  quar- 
ters or  other  luyxterioitM  marks  on  their 
coato  of  arms,  P^imlty  a ^nthitnan  luay 
ent er  an  arisftnrtatie  ooippuiiy  Isi  Austria 
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without  any  coat  more  comfortably  than 
without  a coat  of  arms.  And  it  is  proverb- 
ial in  South  Germany  that  no  heraldic  de- 
vice can  be  depeuded  upon  unless  it  was 
made  out  and  engraved  in  Vienna.  In  ev- 
ery part  of  Europe,  however,  the  American 
or  the  Oriental  man  enters  into  aristocratic 
society  with  much  more  facility  thau  the 
European. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  great  com- 
posers : it  may  interest  some  to  know  that, 
notwithstanding  the  brilliant  career  of  Mo- 
zart at  Vienna,  the  place  of  his  burial  is  un- 
known, and  every  personal  trace  of  him  in 
the  city  is  lost,  save  only  his  house  in  the 
Rauhenstein  Gasse,  now  a wine  shop  (with, 
by  odd  coincidence,  ornamentation  of  music- 
al instruments  ou  its  front),  the  poor  deal 
table  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the  MS.  of  his 
Requiem.  Of  Beethoven  (whom  they  call 
Toudichter,  or  Tone-poet,  instead  of  Ton- 
kli  ns  tier)  the  house  and  the  tomb  are  shown 
on  the  road  to  Wabringe,  and  I have  seen  a 
funeral  card,  issued  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  style  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  felt 
then  to  be  an  important  event.  The  card  is 
in  translation  as  follows : 

“ Invitation  to  LouIr  van  Beethoven’s  funeral,  which 
will  take  place  March  29,  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

“ The  company  will  assemble  in  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  the  Schwarz  Panier  House,  No.  200,  on  the 
Qlacis,  before  the  Scotch  Gate.  The  procession  will 
go  from  thence  to  the  Trinity  Church,  at  the  P.  P. 
Minorites,  in  the  Alser  Street. 

“The  musical  world  experienced  the  irreparable 
loss  of  this  celebrated  composer  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1827,  at  6 o’clock  In  the  evening.  Beethoven  died  of 
dropsy,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacraments. 

“ The  day  of  the  exequies  will  be  made  known  here- 
after by  L.  van  Beethoven’s  admirers  and  friends.” 

Beethoven’s  funeral  was  very  imposing. 
The  coffin  was  borne  by  t-lie  most  eminent 
composers  of  the  city — Hummel,  Seyfried, 
and  others.  It  was  attended  by  the  leading 
authors,  poets,  and  actors — Grillparzer,  Czer- 
ny, etc. — to  the  number  of  thirty-six,  all 
bearing  torches,  and  wearing  roses  and  lilies 
on  their  arms.  At  the  grave  poems  by  Grill- 
parzer, Castelli,  and  Baron  von  Schlecta 
were  read,  and  Hummel  laid  on  the  coffin 
as  it  descended  three  wreaths  of  laurel. 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  Miserere  was  per- 
formed. Beethoven  had  composed  it  thir- 
teen years  before,  and  the  MS.  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Herr  Haslinger,  who  now 
brought  it  forth,  and  the  great  composer  was 
accompanied  to  his  rest  by  one  of  the  sweet- 
est themes  that  ever  came  from  his  own  great 
soul.  While  the  composer  was  dying  his 
friend  Seyfried  was  sitting  through  the 
night  arranging  the  words  of  the  Miserere 
to  this  equals^  and  at  the  fnneral  the  vast 
multitude  assembled  were  indescribably 
thrilled  and  moved  by  what  seemed  the  last 
farewell  of  the  spirit  of  Beethoven. 

With  all  the  social  conservatism  in  Vien- 
na, and  the  hardness  of  the  aristocracy — the 


noblemen  being  more  like  kings  than  even 
the  Jankers  of  Prussia  before  Bismarck  com- 
pelled these  to  commit  hari-kari — one  can 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  degree  of  free- 
dom allowed  iu  that  city.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
not  to  be  found  in  other  cities  under  Aus- 
trian rule,  poor  Prague,  especially,  being  un- 
der such  surveillance  that  many  of  the  best 
plays  are  prohibited  to  its  theatres.  In  Vi- 
enna Herr  Etienne,  an  old  revolutionist  of 
1848,  who  edits  the  Free  Press , informed  me 
that  he  was  able  to  write  as  much  radicalism 
as  he  pleased  in  his  paper  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  police.  I remember  on  one 
occasion,  while  visiting  the  celebrated  crypt 
in  which  the  remains  of  the  emperors  are 
preserved  in  fine  coffins  loaded  with  wreaths, 
our  party  paused  for  some  time  at  that  of 
the  late  Prince  Maximilian,  who  was  shot  in 
Mexico.  It  was  inscribed  by  the  enij>eror, 
“ To  our  dear  brother,  who  was  shot  by  Mex- 
ican barbarians.”  Two  Germans  present 
commented  upon  the  inscription  in  their 
own  language,  and  very  audibly  to  the  com- 
pany present — one  declaring  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  served  “our  dear  brother”  just 
right,  the  other  expressing  the  belief  that 
the  emperor  had  helped  to  send  his  brother 
away  through  jealousy  of  his  greater  attain- 
ments and  popularity,  and  fear  of  his  tend- 
ency to  radicalism,  and  that  he  (the  emperor) 
was  by  no  means  sorry  when  he  heard  of  the 
prince’s  tragical  end.  Such  free  talk  as  this 
one  continually  hears  iu  the  caf£s. , The  free- 
dom accorded  to  religious  heresy  is  equally 
great.  One  hears  continually  loud  theolog- 
ical discussions  going  on  in  public  rooms, 
where  Greeks,  Anninians,  and  Catholics  as- 
semble. There  is  very  apt  to  be  present, 
also,  a Unitarian,  whose  arguments  some- 
times make  one  fancy  himself  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Boston.  In  Transylvania  there  are 
near  two  hundred  Unitarian  congregations, 
with  a very  systematic  organization,  and 
some  allege  that  this  form  of  belief  is  spread- 
ing to  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Austria.  In 
the  public  libraries  one  sees  shelves  high  up 
inscribed  “ Verbotene  BUcher,”  and  on  them 
heretical  theology  is  curiously  mingled  with 
works  of  immoral  tendency,  such  as  Rous- 
seau's Confessions , Ovid’s  Art  of  Lovef  etc.; 
but  these  shelves  have  become  so  little  pro- 
hibited, and  so  popular,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  warning  does  not  act  rather  as 
a guide  to  the  heretically  or  pruriently  dis- 
posed. 

The  most  quiet  and  aristocratic  quarter 
of  Vienna  is  the  “ Tein,”  where  are  the  state-  ' 
ly  palaces  of  the  Lichtensteins,  the  Stahrem- 
bergs,  the  Esterhazys,  etc.  These  noble  fam- 
ilies are  looked  upon  with  much  awe,  as  is . 
natural,  the  Austrian  monarchy  being  lim- 
ited by  the  nobility.  In  Russia  the  Czar  can 
deprive  a nobleman  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, bnt  it  is  not  so  in  Austria.  The 
present  emperor  is  the  first  who.  ever  set 
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aside  the  will  of  the  nobility.  There  are 
three  hundred  of  these  families,  ten  ducal, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  Lichteusteins, 
Schwarzenbergs,  Lobskowitzes,  aud  Ester- 
hazy s.  They  are  entitled  Regents,  and 
have  body-guards.  They  are  by  birthright 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  fleece 
symbol  may  be  seen  on  the  cornices  of  their 
houses.  Their  fort  unes  are  immense.  Though 
the  Esterhazy  fortune  has  been  diminished 
by  one  or  two  young  spendthrifts,  it  is  larger 
than  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony  put  together. 
How  formidable  is  the  power  of  these  fam- 
ilies was  shown  by  an  incident  that  occurred 
in  1805.  During  the  war  with  Napoleon 
Prince  Appony  was  intrusted  with  the  Aus- 
trian forces  on  the  Danube.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Austrian  army  at  Ulm  this  prince 
was  ordered  to  destroy  a wooden  bridge  near 
Vienna ; he  disobeyed  the  order,  and  Napo- 
leon’s pursuit,  facilitated  by  this  bridge,  re- 
sulted in  the  disaster  at  Austerlitz.  All  Eu-  j 
rope  expected  that  Prince  Appony  would  be 
shot ; but  he  was  only  temporarily  banished, 
not  from  Austria,  but  from  the  imperial  head- 
quarters! His  descendant  is  now  Austrian 
embassador  in  France,  where  his  memory  is 
blessed.  As  for  the  age  of  these  great  fam- 
ilies, who  can  estimate  it  T In- the  Ester- 
hazy  there  is  a chart  of  the  family  tree 
which  represents  it  coming  out  of  the  stom- 
ach of  Adam ! 

In  these  houses  there  is  not  only  a great 
deal  of  refinement  and  culture,  but  also  of 
mirth  and  entertainment.  The  children  are 
well  taught,  the  tutor  being  ordinarily  a 
lawyer  or  a divine.  Their  little  brains  are 
said  to  be  terribly  overtasked,  as  it  is 
thought  they  must  learn  all  languages  in 
such  a polyglot  empire.  In  many  of  the 
palaces  there  are  rooms  fitted  for  private 
theatricals,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  mas- 
querades, tableaux  vivants , and  balls.  The 
favorite  dance  is  still  the  old  “ chain  dance,” 
upon  which  more  modem  Terpsichorean  gems 
have  been  threaded;  in  it  the  company 
winds  like  a serpent  from  room  to  room, 
through  corridor  and  hall,  until  at  last  the 
sinuous  form  breaks  up  into  waltzes,  which 
pass  from  one  species  to  another,  ending  in 
the  giddy  whirl  of  the  German. 

Consideri ng  that V ienna  successfully  claims 
the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  uni- 
versity in  Europe  (1333,  says  Bouterwek), 
one  is  surprised  to  find  so  few  literary  char- 
acters in  high  society  in  Vienna,  or  indeed  in 
any  other.  The  possession  of  a fine  univer- 
sity did  not  prevent  Hartmann  Schopper, 
the  most  scholarly  editor  of  the  Reineke 
Fuchs,  from  having  to  sleep,  Diogenes  fash- 
ion, in  a barrel  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  just 
three  hundred  years  ago,  until  Josias  Haf- 
nagel  gave  him  shelter ; and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  same  institution  there  now 
does  not  avail  to  jender  the  city  the  great 


literary  centre  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  few  things  thrive  in  Austria 
in  which  the  court  is  not  interested,  and  as 
its  earlier  despotism  has  acted  as  an  extin- 
guisher on  the  fine  genius  of  Bohemia,  its 
indifference  has  prevented  the  intellect  of 
Austria  from  lighting  up  at  ail.  It  is  prob- 
able that  such  a poet  as  GrUlparzer  would 
have  fouud  a welcome  at  court  in  any  other 
capital,  but  at  Vienna  he  was,  and  is,  hardly 
known  except  by  the  lower  classes.  He 
held  some  petty  office,  bringing  him  an 
amount  equal  to  $250;  and  when  some  of 
his  friends  petitioned  the  emperor  (1828)  for 
his  promotion  to  a place  that  would  bring 
$600,  the  monarch  exclaimed,  “ Let  me  alone 
with  your  Grillparzers : he  would  make 
veraes  instead  of  reports.”  After  his  jour- 
ney to  Italy,  aud  when  he  had  grown  out  of 
the  phase  of  his  genius  which  produced 
Schicksalstuck  (an  imitation  of  Werner)  to 
that  which  could  thrill  audiences  with  the 
subtle  passion  of  Medea , he  was  taken  up 
by  the  Imperial  Burg  Theatre  as  its  poet  at 
a salary  of  $1000.  But  that  sort  of  occupa- 
tion which  quickened  the  genius  of  Schiller 
depressed  that  of  GrUlparzer,  and  I suppose 
there  have  been  few  men  of  equal  power  who 
have  left  so  little  monument  of  it.  Hart- 
mann, too,  had  a good  deal  of  genius,  which 
came  to  little.  Somehow  but  few  men  of 
genius  are  born  among  the  aristocracy,  or  no 
doubt  they  would  make  much  of  them,  as  they 
did  of  Von  Hammer,  the  Orientalist.  The 
Germans  have  their  own  theory  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  say  that  when  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment by  its  despotism  and  espionage  stopped 
the  German  immigration  that  was  coming 
to  it  along  the  Danube,  it  committed  intel- 
lectual suicide.  It  was  an  ancient  impolicy, 
and  it  enabled  the  imported  Faber,  of  Stiabia, 
to  earn  at  Vienna  the  title  of  “Mallet  of 
Heretics”  by  stamping  the  first  germs  of 
Protestantism  in  Luther’s  time.  8ince  then 
the  only  genius  in  Austria — i.  e.,  the  Ger- 
man— has  dwelt  in  poor  attics,  industriously 
pursuing  useless  knowledge.  In  this  house 
Mtelzel  devoted  royal  powders  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  an  automaton  trumpeter,  and  in  that 
other  Faber  worked  twenty -five  years  to 
produce  his  talking  machine.  However,  we 
will  not  forget  that  Michaelis  is  proving  al- 
most as  terrible  a “Mallet”  to  bishops  as 
Johann  Faber,  Bishop  of  Vienna,  was  to  the 
Lutherans  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
Were  the  Old  Catholic  scholar  to  make  an 
appeal  straight  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  the  people,  there  would  be,  I am  per- 
suaded, far  more  hope  for  the  new  move- 
ment in  Vienna  than  at  Munich;  but  the 
effort  to  convince  the  priests  is  hopeless. 
The  ignorance  of  the  rural  Austrian  priest 
is  quite  unfathomable.  Berth  old  Auerbach 
relates  that  he  once  w'alked  a little  with  one 
of  these  priests  during  the  revolutionary  ex- 
i citeraents  in  ’48.  “ We  walked  some  dis- 
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tance,”  says  Auerbach,  “ and  the  conversa- 
tion turning  on  religious  subjects,  the  priest 
said,  ‘Ay,  the  liberty-men  would  lord  it 
over  the  great  God,  but  the  great  God  is  far 
too  great  for  them.  All  the  mischief  comes 
from  philosophical  religion.’  I asked  what 
he  meant,  and  he  replied,  ‘Philosophical 
religion  comes  from  Rousseau,  in  France. 
His  friends  once  said  to  him,  “ We  have  no 
drums  nowadays.”  To  which  he  answered, 
“ Skin  men,  and  make  drums  of  their  hides.” 
Now  that’s  philosophical  religion,  and  it  all 
comes  from  Rousseau,  who  died  anno  5.’  All 
the  objections  I made  were  vain ; the  priest 
resolutely  maintained  that  he  had  himself 
read  in  a book  in  the  convent  that  this  was 
called  philosophical  religion.” 

In  what  I have  just  written  I have  not 
meant  to  disparage  the  literary  gifts  which 
Austria  has  given  to  the  world.  Nay,  I am 
persuaded  that  it  is  much  more  through  the 
ignorance  of  the  world  generally  that  the 
fine  specimens  of  Austrian  genius  are  not 
more  widely  known  than  through  any  lack 
of  such  specimens.  Thus  in  the  English 
Beeton’s  Biographical  Dictionary  one  finds 
mention  of  Grymens,  an  old  and  dull  editor 
of  Greek  books  in  Vienna,  who  has  attained 
the  honor  because  he  once  visited  England ; 
but  Anastasius  Grtin,  who  might  well  occu- 
py this  particular  place,  is  not  mentioned, 
nor  in  any  English  authorities  will  one  find 
any  trace  of  the  existence  of  him,  or  of  Ladis- 
laus  Pyrker,  Nicolaus  Lenau,  or  even  Von 
Hammer-Purg8tall.  If  Americans  are  not 
familiar  with  what  Grtin  has  done,  I advise 
them  to  forthwith  look  into  the  charming 
translations  of  various  verses  of  his  by  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  of  Newport.  Grtin  was 
not,  indeed,  born  in  Vienna,  but  in  the  Aus- 
trian duchy  of  Carniola,  but  he  won  his 
fame  by  his  Spaziergange  tines  Wiener  Pocten. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  this  work 
was  published  at  Hamburg,  and  his  Gcdichte 
at  Loipsic.  Lenau,  too,  is  full  of  mystical 
depth  and  purity,  and  Mr.  Brooks  has,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  rendered  some  of  his  verses 
also  into  his  sympathetic  English.  One  must 
not,  indeed,  forget  that  one  of  the  leading 
contributions  to  the  philosophical  science  of 
this  age  has  just  come  from  Vienna — name- 
ly, RoskofTs  History  of  the  Devil.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  it 
stands  like  a solitary  column  in  an  arid  the- 
ological desert.  Baron  von  Prokesch-Osten 
(a  Styrian ) is  certainly  a man  who  has  Bhown 
fine  powers  as  a numismatist  and  a thinker, 
and  if  a mathematical  professorship  in  Aus- 
tria had  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
temptation  of  a position  of  private  secretary 
to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  he  might  have 
built  up  a nobler  fame  than  that  of  a reac- 
tionary diplomatist,  and  adhered  to  the  stud- 
ies which  he  abandoned,  and  to  which  he  re- 
turned to  bring  the  homage  of  his  gray  hairs. 

Although,  as  I have  already  intimated, 


Vienna  does  not  hold  a very  high  position 
in  Europe  as  a patron  of  fine  art,  nor  has 
contributed  much  in  that  line,  that  city  is 
to  be  credited  with  having  given  to  the 
world  Eugene  von  Gu^rard.  This  vigorous 
painter,  who  has  won  a good  name  in  Amer- 
ica especially,  was  the  Bon  of  the  court 
painter  in  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  his  genius  was  developed  in 
Italy,  and  his  individuality  was  found  only 
amidst  the  wild  grandeurs  of  Australia,  where 
he  went,  never  to  return,  though  often  solic- 
ited, I am  told,  by  the  court  in  which  his 
father  (Bernard)  flourished. 

But  if  we  turn  from  literature  and  fine 
art  to  see  what  Vienna  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  she  has  cultivated  a 
power  of  beautiful  workmanship  unequaled 
in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  Vienna  alone 
among  highly  civilized  and  manufacturing 
cities  has  the  blood  to  sympathize  with  the 
Byzantine  love  of  having  every  thing  beauti- 
ful, whatever  be  the  coarse  utility  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  The  kitchen  skewer  must 
have  an  ornamental  head,  like  a golden 
hair-pin.  And  Vienna  is  the  only  Euro- 
pean city  which  is  in  a position  to  know 
completely  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the 
East.  Hence  a stranger  roams  among  the 
shops  endlessly,  as  under  woven  spells.  The 
clocks  kill  time  by  their  beauty  while  they 
record  it ; the  shawls  are  of  the  magic-car- 
pet  kind,  that  transport  one  to  far-off  realms 
of  beauty  ; and  there  is  a touch  of  transcend- 
entalism in  their  meerschaum  pipes.  What 
stearine  works  are  these!  Who  can  ever 
burn  a candle  irreverently  after  seeing  here 
a huge  grotto,  with  stalactites  and  a noble 
white  bear,  all  artistically  done  in  stearine! 
Beautiful  bronzes,  heraldic  engravings,  the- 
atrical decorations,  cabinets,  glass — all  these 
things  in  Vienna  show  where  its  genius  is  at 
work.  They  have  a way,  too,  of  calling  their 
shops  by  pretty  names — “ Laurel  Wreath,” 
“ L’Amonr,”  etc. 

One  may  find  much  that  is  curious,  if  less 
beautiful,  in  the  markets — the  parrot  mar- 
ket, the  monkey  market,  and  the  Hofinarkt, 
where  the  old  women,  called  Fratschelwei- 
ber,  chatter  quite  as  unintelligibly  as  the  an- 
imals just  named.  One  need  not  follow  the 
plan  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  market  incognito  and  kick- 
ed over  a basket  of  eggs  in  order  to  hear  the 
Fratschelweiber’s  vocabulary  of  expletives ; 
he  will  hear  enough  of  it  without  that. 
And  then,  too,  he  will  see  the  wretched 
Croats,  who  seem  to  be  under  a doom  to  for- 
ever sell  strings  of  onions  like  that  which 
binds  poor  Jews  in  so  many  cities  to  the 
merchandise  of  old  clothes.  The  Croats  are, 
indeed,  a much  more  despised  race  in  Vienna 
than  the  Jews,  the  Germans  especially  hav- 
ing never  forgotten  the  part  they  bore  in 
the  butcheries  of  1848. 

“ They  have  yet  to  pay  for  the  blood  of 
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Robert  Blum/’  said  an  aged  German  to  me, 
as  a party  of  Croats  passed  by.  “I  saw 
them  looking  on  with  laughter — so  many 
hyenas — when  the  great  man  was  executed. 
He  said  ere  he  fell,  * From  every  drop  of  my 
blood  a martyr  of  freedom  will  arise.’  It 
doesn’t  look  like  it  now,  but  it  will  come — 
it  will  come.” 

In  the  year  1583  Elise  Plainacherin,  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  was,  after  torture,  con- 
demned to  be  bound  to  a horse’s  tail  at  the 
so-called  “ Ganseweide,”  near  Vienna,  and 
there  dragged,  after  which  she  was  burned 
alive.  The  Bishop  of  Vienna,  Kaspar  Neu- 
deck,  saying  mass  over  her  granddaughter, 
whom  she  had  bewitched,  announced  that 
“this  maiden  had,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1583,  been  haippily  freed  from  all  her  devils 
— 12,652  in  number — and  would  now  enter 
the  cloister  of  St.  Laurentia.”  The  multitude 
of  the  demons  which  were  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed this  girl  is  the  reflection  of  the  vast 
number  of  ancient  pagan  deities  which  from 
time  to  time  were  believed  in  at  this  spot, 
where  so  many  religions  were  alternately 
triumphant  and  overwhelmed.  Christianity 
demonized  all  these  deities,  but  for  ages  they 
were  supposed  to  haunt  every  tree  and  fount- 
ain, and  to  waylay  every  traveler  for  good 
or  ill,  according  to  the  treatment — as  the 
offering  of  a bit  of  bread  and  meat,  or  the 
withholding  of  the  same — they  received. 
One  old  tree  survives  from  the  ancient  Wien- 
wald,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  as  haunted  by  excep- 
tionally potent  deities.  It  is  close  to  the 
cathedral,  and  some  antiquarians  believe 
that  the  cathedral  was  built  where  it  is  in 
order  to  inherit  or  borrow  some  of  the  sanc- 
tity with  which  the  tree  was  invested  in  the 
popular  mind.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
such  subjects  will  find  mention  of  this  curious 
object  in  Mr.  Ferguson’s  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship. It  is  called  the  “ Stock  am  Eisen,”  the 
trunk  and  few  branches  that  remain  (fastened 
to  a wall)  being  literally  changed  to  iron  by 
the  nails  which  have  been  driven  into  it  for 
good  luck.  We  must  look  to  Thibet  to  find 
the  general  use  of  the  nail  as  a charm.  (So 
carefully  does  cunning  history  drop  the  grains 
that  we  may  track  her  in  every  by-way  to 
her  hiding-place !)  There  is  another  curious 
bit  of  plant  lore  in  Vienna  also — namely,  an 
old  picture  in  the  library  of  the  goddess  of 
invention  presenting  a mandrake  to  Dios- 
corides.  Near  to  the  two  figures  is  a dog  in 
convulsions,  showing  how  universal  was  the 
legend  that  the  shriek  of  the  mandrake  when 
torn  from  the  earth  being  fatal  to  any  being 
hearing  it,  a dog  had  to  be  tied  to  it  and 
whistled  to,  when  in  rushing  to  his  master 
he  would  pull  up  the  root,  expire,  and  leave 
the  magic  charm  to  be  detached  at  will.  The 
goddess  of  invention  was  perhaps  the  last 
goddess  ever  invented,  which  adds  interest 
to  this  queer  picture.  It  is,  however,  mainly 
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as  they  have  been  merged  into  Roman  Cath- 
olic legends  that  the  old  mythology  is  pre- 
served. Many  persons  are  astounded  at  the 
utter  childishness  of  many  of  the  Church 
legends  and  marvels  in  Catholic  countries, 
simply  because  they  do  not  observe  the  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  original  mythology  of 
the  place.  A North  German  philosopher  has 
quoted  a Vienna  legend  of  which  much  is 
made  as  an  instance  of  the  paltriness  and 
childishness  to  which  I have  referred.  At 
Klosterneubnrg,  a quiet  village  eight  miles 
out,  this  worthy  Protestant  was  shown  the 
stump  of  a tree  and  a veil,  from  which  the 
famous  monastery  of  the  place  grew,  as  it 
were,  and  about  which  the  piety  and  offer- 
ings of  the  district  cluster.  On  listening  to 
hear  the  romance  of  the  stump  and  the  veil, 
it  proved  to  be  as  follows:  Leopold  was  a 
margrave  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies who  two  centuries  after  his  death  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. — the  pope 
that  issued  the  great  bull  against  witches 
under  which  so  many  thousands  were  burned, 
because  the  Innocents  were  too  pious  to 
“ shed  blood.”  However,  Margrave  Leopold 
may  have  been  a canonizable  man  for  aught 
the  world  knows.  One  day,  says  the  legend, 
he,  with  his  spouse,  the  Margravine  Agnes, 
was  standing  on  the  summit  of  Leopolds- 
berg  scanning  the  landscape  with  a view  to 
fix  upon  a suitable  spot  for  the  location  of 
a monastery,  whereupon  a gust  of  wind  car- 
ried away  the  lady’s  veil.  Many  persons 
searched  for  the  veil,  but  in  vain.  Nine 
years  after,  when  Leopold  was  hunting,  he 
found  the  veil,  as  good  as  new,  hanging  on  an 
elder-tree  on  the  spot  where  the  Klosterneu- 
burg  now  stands,  the  margrave  regarding 
the  locality  for  the  monastery  as  having 
been  thus  miraculously  pointed  out.  The 
disgust  with  which  a man  of  common-sense 
listens  to  a sacristan  relating  this  feeble 
story  over  the  log  and  rag  which  are  the 
cloister’s  most  sacred  relics  is  only  height- 
ened as  he  learns  that  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian considered  this  spot  so  sacred  that 
he  intrusted  to  the  place  the  archducal  cor- 
onet of  Austria,  which  remains  on  the  head 
of  Leopold’s  statue,  a huge  copy  of  it  in  iron 
being  raised  over  one  of  the  towers.  But 
examined  in  the  light  of  mythological  sci- 
ence, the  story  is  valuable  for  preserving 
three  elements  of  pre-Christian  and  pagan 
lore — the  sanctity  of  the  number  nine,  the 
sanctity  of  the  veil  (type  of  ascetic  chastity 
in  the  East,  inherited  by  all  brides,  and  de- 
voutly associated  with  Mary),  and,  above 
all,  the  sanctity  of  the  elder-tree,  which  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Germany  and  of  Scan- 
dinavia was  anciently  believed  to  be  the 
home  of  the  goddess  Huldah  (whose  name 
probably  came  from  elder),  and  the  abode 
of  the  elves  who  were  her  servants. 

One  other  trace  of  tree-worship  survives 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  a custom 
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known  as  the  “ Church-wake.”  On  a certain 
day  of  the  year  the  young  men  of  a village 
are  accustomed  to  cut  a tree  out  of  the  wood, 
and  having  stripped  it  of  bark  and  planed  it 
neatly,  to  raise  it  in  the  centre  of  a pavilion, 
which  is  consecrated  to  the  " Church- wake.” 
They  adorn  this  pole  with  garlands  and  rib- 
bons, and  various  emblems  of  rural  life  and 
work — an  apple,  a small  sheaf  of  wheat,  etc. 
Then  they  raise  to  the  top  of  it  a small  fir- 
tree.  Having  done  this,  they  repair  each  to 
some  house  in  the  village  wherein  resides  a 
maiden,  and  each  of  these  is  escorted  to  the 
pavilion,  none  being  neglected.  There  they 
dance  around  the  pole  and  the  fir-tree  all 
night.  It  used  to  be  a general  understand- 
ing, and  it  survives  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, that  a youth  might  kiss  every  maid  he 
met  on  Church-wake  Day,  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  her  before  or  not.  A superstition 
so  agreeably  surrounded  is  apt  to  live  a long 
time. 

The  impression  I have  received  in  Vienna, 
however,  is  that  the  people  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  are  by  no  means  so  superstitions  as 
those  of  Germany.  The  many  fauna  and  flora 
of  superstition,  in  a country  where  many  re- 
ligions must  be  tolerated,  each  with  its  own 
stock  of  legends,  has,  on  the  whole,  had  a 
tendency  to  liberate  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
for  each  Church  is  able  to  detect  and  deride 
all  superstitions  save  its  own,  and  so  each  va- 
riety suffers  exposure.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
tremendous  law  in  Austria  which  prohibits 
any  one  from  getting  married  who  can  not 
read  and  write,  the  result  of  which  is  that 
every  child  born  in  wedlock  inherits  some 
degree  of  education.  There  are,  however, 
many  customs  which  I think  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  old  superstitions,  even  though  these 
may  not  be  any  longer  associated  with  them 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  little  invocation 
which  any  one  finds  uttered  over  him  by  all 
who  happen  to  hear  him  sneeze  is  probably 
to  be  referred  to  the  age  when  all  involun- 
tary agitations  of  the  body,  from  St.  Vitus’s 
dance  down  to  sneezing,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  tricky  little  demons,  which  had 
to  be  exorcised.  And  I think  it  must  have 
been  to  some  such  primitive  explanation  of 
the  whooping-cough  that  there  has  grown 
up  in  Austria  the  unique  custom  of#treat- 
ing  that  disease  by  administering  the  rod. 
When  the  child  is  seized  with  one  of  the 
coughing  fits  the  rod  is  vigorously  applied. 
The  physicians  declare  that  this  strange  cus- 
tom has  been  preserved  because  it  is  effect- 
ual. The  whooping-cough,  they  allege,  is 
rather  a nervous  affection  than  any  thing 
else,  and  the  flogging,  besides  being  a good 
counter-irritant,  rouses  the  child  to  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  will,  which  often  suppresses  a 
cough. 

Whether  it  be  or  be  not  that  the  great 
St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral  was  founded  on  a 
place  previously  hallowed  by  a sacred  pagan 


grove,  of  which  only  the  “ Stock  am  Eisen” 
remains,  that  building  and  its  superb  steeple 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  form  one  of 
the  best  emblems  in  Europe  of  how  the 
Christian  faith,  ascending  above  all  others, 
was  nevertheless  compelled  to  bear  on  it 
many  of  the  earlier  religions  amidst  which 
it  grew.  On  its  roof,  in  its  cornices,  inside 
of  it,  are  found  a fauna  and  flora  of  its  own ; 
mosses  and  lichens  and  curious  grasses  grow 
on  it ; crows,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  bats  find 
it  a comfortable  domicile.  And  similarly  the 
myths  and  superstitions  which  haunted  the 
uncultured  imagination  of  man  have  climbed 
into  the  creed,  and  nestle  in  the  ceremonial 
inside  of  it.  It  is  the  darkest  church  in  Eu- 
rope. In  its  crypt  are  hundreds  of  the  un- 
buried, uncoffined  dead,  whdse  mummied 
forms,  thrown  there  in  the  time  of  some 
great  plague,  remain  to  suggest  the  thou- 
sands who  perished  ere  this  proud  monument 
of  religions  victory  could  be  raised.  It  is 
marked  all  over,  too,  with  the  strange,  wild 
history  of  Austria.  The  bells  were  cast  from 
Turkish  cannon  captured  during  the  famous 
siege.  The  crescent  still  stands  which  was 
raised  to  induce  the  Turkish  bombs  to  spare 
the  tower.  And  on  the  roof  is  spread  out 
the  double-headed  eagle,  wrought  in  the 
tiles  of  the  roof,  each  eye  four  gilt  tiles,  each 
beak  thirty  tiles,  and  a distance  of  180  feet 
lying  between  tip  and  tip  of  the  outstretch- 
ed wings.  This  one  sees  from  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  reached  by  700  steps,  the  greatest 
artificial  height  in  the  world. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Viennese  betake 
themselves  to  the  various  retreats  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  most  of  the  social  en- 
joyments take  place  during  the  warm  weath- 
er. There  are  no  people  who  better  under- 
stand the  luxuries  of  the  doloe  far  nivntt,  and 
one  may  see  it  in  perfection  at  Voslau  and 
at  Baden.  If  one  of  the  explanations  of  the 
ancient  Roman  name  of  Vienna,  Vindobona, 
which  makes  it  mean  good  wine,  be  correct, 
it  was  probably  given  because  of  the  prolific 
vintages  of  Voslau,  though  I fear  there  may 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
wine  they  produce.  One  vine-grower,  how- 
ever, gave  me  an  excellent  glass  of  red  wine, 
which  he  declared  was  too  good  to  sell.  The 
final  cause  for  the  existence  of  a town  amidst 
these  vintages  seems  to  be  the  admirable 
swimming-bath  around  which  it  has  grown. 
This  bath  is  really  beautiful.  It  is  a large 
marble  basin,  oval,  some  thirty  yards  in 
greatest  length,  and  about  twenty  yards  in 
width,  filled  with  fresh-water,  clear  as  crys- 
tal. The  smooth  bottom  is  plainly  seen, 
even  where  the  water  is  twenty  feet  in 
depth.  This  basin  is  fringed  with  little  al- 
coves, and  the  handsome  youths  standing  in 
front  of  them,  preparing  for  a plunge,  look 
like  so  many  Apollos.  A dozen  or  more 
of  them  were  English,  and  they  were  the 
most  shapely  and  statuesque  fellows  there. 
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Charles  Kingsley  has  lately  been  preaching 
to  the  English  people  in  a dolorous  way 
about  their  physical  degeneracy  ; but  I can 
well  believe  what  is  told  of  him,  that  his 
muscular  Christianity  is  a phase  of  his  later 
life,  and  that  in  his  university  days  he  pored 
over  books  during  play-hours.  He  read  and 
re-read,  no  doubt,  about  the  superb  statues 
of  ancient  Greece,  which  he  now  holds  up 
before  the  English  youth  to  show  them  how. 
inferior  they  are  to  such  forms — forms,  one 
may  be  pretty  sure,  which  were  ideals  com- 
bined from  many  models.  Kingsley  did  in- 
deed study  his  books  to  good  advantage, 
and  no  one  could  wish  one  of  them  unread ; 
but  he  might  have  not  learned  poetry  less, 
perhaps,  while  he  would  have  estimated  the 
physical  character  of  his  young  contempo- 
raries better,  had  he  oftener  gone  on  such 
long-vacation  expeditions  as  that  which  Ar- 
thur Clough  has  made  into  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  our  language.  Clough  could  see 
the  Greek  god  in  his  Oxonian  comrade : 

“ Yes,  it  was  be,  on  the  ledge,  bare-limbed,  an  Apollo, 
down-garfng, 

Eying  one  moment  the  beauty,  the  life,  ere  he  Hong 
himself  into  it; 

Eying  through  eddying  green  waters  the  green- 
tinting floor  underneath  them ; 

Eying  the  head  on  the  surface,  the  head,  like  a 
cloud,  rising  to  it ; 

Drinking  in,  deep  in  his  soul,  the  beautiful  hne 
and  the  dearness — 

Arthur,  the  shapely,  the  brave,  the  unboasting,  the 
glory  of  headers.” 

“ Halloo,  fellows,  jump  in ! It’s  awfully 
jolly  I”  I recognize  the  Oxonian  glory  of 
headers  at  once,  as,  having  made  his  curve 
in  the  air,  and  darted  like  some  huge  silvery 
salmon  beneath  the  clear  water,  he  rises  on 
the  other  side  and  shouts  out  his  hearty  En- 
glish amidst  a group  of  Greeks.  Their  small 
olive  bodies  are  almost  dwarfed  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, whose  blonde  and  rounded  form 
represents  half  a dozen  ethnical  bloods  min- 
gled by  cunning  nature,  as  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  represents  the  sum  of  selected  shapes 
in  the  past  prophesying  the  perfect  man  of 
the  future. 

The  floor  of  the  bath  is  graded  so  as  to 
give  a depth  suited  to  every  age  and  every 
degree  attained  in  the  art  of  swimming.  On 
the  sides  goes  on  the  work  of  teaching  little 
boys  to  swim.  They  are  attached  to  the  end 
of  a rod  and  line,  and  the  teachers  have  the 
droll  appearance  of  having  just  caught  each 
a curious  species  of  human-like  frog.  As  I 
passed  one  of  these  merry  fellows,  his  plump 
little  body  suggested  a spank  so  irresistibly 
that,  Bimply  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 

I administered  a gentle  one.  The  liveried 
servant  who  held  the  fishing-rod  in  his  case 
made  a little  ejaculation  of  mingled  sur- 
prise and  amusement,  and  my  Viennese 
Mends  laughingly  informed  me  that  I had 
spanked  the  future  Emperor  of  Austria! 
One  of  them  found  in  the  performance  an 


illustration  of  the  strength  of  republican  in- 
stincts. I had  the  pleasure  of  chatting  with 
the  object  of  my  unconscious  political  mal- 
ice afterward,  and  found  him  remarkably 
clever.  He  could  hardly  have  been  over 
nine  years  of  age,  yet  he  was  already  well  t 
advanced  in  his  knowledge  of  English  and 
French,  and  I have  not  been  surprised  at 
hearing  lately  that  his  health  has  almofet 
broken  down  from  an  overtasked  brain. 

The  ladies  have  preceded  us  in  the  bath, 
and  when  we  emerge  we  find  them  gathered 
about  the  gardens  and  porticoes  of  a pretty,  . 
fairy-like  chalet  on  a small  hill,  where,  as  we 
begin  to  ascend,  they  look  like  parterres  of 
flowers.  They  are  dressed  in  the  richest 
and  most  becoming  costumes,  presenting 
varied  and  brilliant  colors.  When  the  la- 
dies of  London  dress  in  rich  colors — just 
such  colors  as  these — at  the  f&tes  of  South 
Kensington  or  the  Botanical  Gardens,  critics 
sneer  at  the  costumes,  and  call  them  “loud” 
or  “ vulgar.”  And  they  really  do  so  appear 
under  the  English  sky.  But  here  they 
seem  appropriate  and  refined.  The  ladies 
themselves  are  so  lovely  that  I was  almost 
shocked  to  hear  them  talking  in  German,  for 
I think  the  most  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Germans,  however  much  he  may  appreciate 
the  simplicity  and  the  sparkling  intelligence 
of  Gretchen,  will  generally  concede  that 
she  is  rarely  beautiful  outside  the  pages  of 
poets. 

When  the  gentlemen  swarmed  up  the  hill 
these  ladies  began  to  beam,  and  their  faces 
blossomed  into  smiles,  showing  them  more 
flower-like  than  ever ; and  then  ensued  an 
amount  of  naive  and  elaborate  flirtation 
which  I had  never  known  equaled  else- 
where. The  whole  company  paired  off,  two 
and  two,  on  the  solid  old  principle  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  or  woman  to  be  alone ; and 
if  any  of  the  fair  creatures  were  left  “With- 
out a gentleman  she  sat  aside  in  gloomy  si- 
lence, almost  pouting,  like  a disappointed 
child.  This  transparency  of  feeling  in  a 
company  consisting  mainly  of  the  aristoc- 
racy was  charming.  They  all  seemed  like  a 
bevy  of  grown-up  children.  After  strolling 
about  the  grounds  for  a time  they  sat — still 
by  twos — at  the  little  marble  tables,  and 
sipped  coffee,  or  enjoyed  ices,  or  sipped  the 
sourish  red  wine  of  the  vines  which  covered 
the  hills  around  them  as  if  they  liked  it. 

“ This,”  remarked  my  handsome  Greek  Mend 
from  Vienna,  “ is  the  finest  wife  bazar  in  this 
part  of  Europe.  It  would  be  safe  to  pro- 
nounce these  ladies  bold  hussies  in  Lon- 
don” (he  had  once  resided  there),  “ but  cus- 
tom makes  a great  difference.  These  ladies 
are  strolling  here,  flirting  more  or  less  se- 
riously, and  forming  engagements  for  life, 
exactly  as  their  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers did  before  them.  Our  society 
furnishes  nothing  so  innocent.  It  is  an  in- 
vention of  common-sense  and  social  neces- 
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sities  to  build  up  a little  civilization  within 
the  rigid  walls  which  have  lasted  from  ages 
that  ran  from  the  extreme  of  barbaric  li- 
cense to  that  of  ascetic  hypocrisy,  and  there 
hardened.  Go  a little  way  east  of  this,  say 
» to  Roumania,  and  you  will  find  the  wife  ba- 
zar completely  undisguised : the  ladies  seat- 
ed in  a line  in  their  carriages,  the  youths 
filing  by,  and  pausing  before  this  or  that 
beauty  to  bargain  with  papa  about  her  dow- 
er under  her  very  nose.” 

The  most  celebrated  place  of  resort  near 
Yienna  is  Baden,  about  fifteen  English  miles 
from  the  city,  about  half-way  to  Voslau. 
Many  thousands  go  out  to  this  place  during 
the  summer,  especially  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  religious  associations  of  that  day 
ending  at  noon,  and  making  way  for  a some- 
what more  noisy  and  sportive  afternoon 
than  is  known  to  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
Baden  is  noted  for  its  bread — Rothschild  in 
Paris  will  have  no  other  baker  in  his  house 
but  one  bred  at  Baden — and  its  wonderful 
and  abundant  hot  fountains. 

The  Sclavonic  type  preponderates  in  the 
superstitions  of  Yienna  and  the  region  round 
about,  though  happily  the  horrors  of  that 
type  are  much  mitigated  in  so  much  of  Aus- 
tria as  is  represented  by  the  Vienna  neigh- 
borhood. Thus  the  terrible  vampire  le- 
gends, the  hungry  corpses  that  reappear  in 
pleasing  shape  and  suck  the  blood  of  their 
surviving  friends,  so  firmly  believed  in  in 
every  part  of  Russia,  are  here  represented 
by  the  faith  of  the  peasantry  (and  even 
some  of  higher  position)  that  on  All -Souls 
Eve,  at  midnight,  any  one  visiting  the  cem- 
etery will  see  a procession  of  the  dead  draw- 
ing after  them  those  who  are  to  die  during 
the  coming  year.  There  is  a gloomy  drama 
founded  on  this  which  is  still  acted  on  every 
All-Souls  Eve  in  the  people’s  theatre.  It  is 
called  The  Miller  and  his  Child . The  miller 
has  a lovely  daughter,  the  daughter  a lover. 
The  miller  obstinately  opposes  the  marriage. 
After  some  years  of  despair  the  youth  goes 
to  the  church-yard  at  midnight  and  sees  the 
spectral  train,  and  following  it  the  cruel 
miller.  The  miller,  then , will  die  during  the 
year.  The  drama  might  have  passed  at  this 
point  from  the  grave-yard  to  marriage-bells ; 
but  it  would  never  be  allowed  in  Austria 
that  young  people«should  be  so  encouraged 
to  look  forward  to  the  demise  of  parents, 
however  cruel ; and  consequently  the  youth 
sees  following  close  to  the  miller — himself. 
During  the  year  the  poor  girl  loses  both  fa- 
ther and  lover.  During  the  perijprmanee  of 
this  drama  the  audience  is  generally  bathed 
with  tears,  some  persons  sobbing  painfully. 
It  is  evidently  no  fiction  to  them ; and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  heaping 
of  their  friends’  graves  with  wreaths  next 
day  is  not  in  part  due  to  the  surviving  be- 
lief that  the  dead  have  some  awful  power 
over  the  living,  which  is  generally  exerted 


for  evil.  Quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Have 
we  not  spiritualism  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca ? Nevertheless,  looked  at  from  the  abyss 
of  Sclavonian  superstition,  the  bright  fairies 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  communicative 
familiars  of  the  mediums  have  a happy  sun- 
shine about  them,  which  reminds  us  that  hu- 
manity has  in  its  westward  march  at  least 
got  safely  past  Giant  Despair. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  MISS  VAVASOUR. 

MR.  ROGER  M'DEVITT,  owing  to  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  had  come  to  re- 
gard the  world  as  one  huge  conspiracy  to 
marry  him. 

He  was  young,  being  still  under  thirty ; 
he  was  handsome,  or  so  he  had  been  led  to 
believe ; he  was  agreeable;  having  most  en- 
gaging manners ; he  was  thought  to  be  up- 
right; and  he  was  known  to  be  wealthy. 
With  these  advantages,  was  it  not  natural 
that  maidenB  should  smile  on  him,  and  chap- 
erons regard  him  with  favor  f In  truth,  the 
attentions  showered  upon  him  were  some- 
times merely  appalling.  The  confidences 
from  mothers  regarding  the  heavenliness  of 
dear  Matilda  and  the  unselfishness  of  darling 
Mildred  made  a cold  chill  run  down  his  back ; 
the  situations  in  which  he  would  find  him- 
self— lost  in  a wood  alone  with  Maria,  and 
the  night  falling,  or  out  on  the  rocks  alone 
with  Maud,  and  the  tide  coming  in — would 
puzzle  him  like  a conundrum ; and  the  way 
in  which,  when  he  was  beside  Mabel,  her 
whole  party  would  disappear,  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallowed  them,  would  bewilder  him  so 
that  he  feared  for  his  reason.  He  had,  indeed, 
sometimes  felt  a warmer  sentiment  toward 
Maud,  or  Mabel,  or  Maria,  but  the  sentiment 
had  been  very  suddenly  chilled  by  these  odd 
coincidences ; not  that  he  ceased  to  regard 
the  young  women  individually  as  charming 
girls,  but  that  he  could  not  avoid  a distrust 
concerning  goods  which  it  was  necessary  by 
wiles  and  stratagems  to  force  upon  the  mar- 
ket. And  he  was  now  determined  that  he 
should  never  marry  unless,  clad  in  rough 
backwoods  dress,  he  could,  by  virtue  of  his 
own  power  and  that  alone,  win  some  inno- 
cent country  maiden,  fresh  from  the  dew  and 
the  daisies,  who  was  to  be  all  that  Eve  was 
to  Adam,  With  a few  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments. Still,  Mr.  M(Devitt  enjoyed  civiliza- 
tion, with  its  comforts  and  appliances,  so 
much  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  put  on  his 
backwoods  dress;  and  if  he  had  sifted  the 
question  he  would  have  found  that  the 
dream  of  the  dew  and  the  daisies  and  the 
innocent  country  maiden  was  very  pleasant 
recreation  when  nothing  better  offered. 

Mr.  M‘Devitt  had  come  to  the  city  of 
Washington  one  winter  on  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, intending  the  briefest  stay,  for  he 
shared  the  untried  contempt  which  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  perhaps  Jersey  City, 
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feel  for  the  great  capital  of  the  country. 
But  some  things  are  more  easily  said  than 
done.  Business  is  not  magically  completed 
in  Washington,  where  the  distances  are  vast, 
the  people  are  engaged,  and  the  great  men 
not  always  accessible ; and  the  days  stretch- 
ed into  weeks,  and  still  Mr.  M'Devitt's  trans- 
actions continued.  Moreover,  Mr.  M‘Devitt 
found  Washington  laboring  under  a cloud  of 
misapprehension — and  dust.  He  discovered 
a magnificent  beauty  about  its  great  thor- 
oughfares, its  open  stretches  of  sky,  its  im- 
mense and  noble  buildings  — beauty  like 
that  of  some  sculpture  where  the  creator's 
dream  has  been  but  half  evolved  from  the 
rock,  and  which  delighted  his  imagination. 
He  had  long  since  exhausted  the  theatre; 
but  here  was  a new  theatre,  with  perpetual- 
ly shifting  scenes,  in  the  capital.  Between 
the  Arlington  and  Welcker’s  luxury  was 
not  to  be  lost ; and  then  there  was  a social 
life  which,  as  every  where  else  in  his  expe- 
rience, received  him  with  open  arms.  As 
for  the  seductions  of  draw-poker  and  the 
like,  I do  not  think  Mr.  M‘Devitt  yielded  to 
them  at  all,  for  his  time  was  well  enough 
filled  with  a greater  sort  of  gambling. 

He  sat  one  evening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  long  drawing-room  at  the  Arlington, 
talking  to  a dowager,  with  whom  he  liked 
to  talk  because  she  had  not  a marriageable 
daughter  in  the  world.  The  poor  fellow  had 
not  yet  learned  that  such  dowagers  are  the 
most  formidable  of  match-makers.  It  was 
a gala  night  at  the  Arlington,  on  which  cer- 
tain lovely  ladies  had  arranged  an  entertain- 
ment, with  raffles  and  other  small  games, 
for  the  benefit  of  a charity ; and  every  body 
was  in  full  dress,  and  every  body's  friends 
were  there,  and  every  body  was  very  gay, 
whether  with  enjoyment  of  the  good  deed 
to  be  done  or  with  the  prospect  of  that 
wholesale  masculine  robbery  which  delights 
the  feminine  heart. 

As  Mr.  M'Devitt  talked  with  Mrs.  Belton, 
and  wondered  at  the  net- work  of  lines  round 
her  eyes  while  her  dress  was  still  so  youth- 
ful, and  wished  we  could  go  to  pieces  like 
the  “one-hoss  shay,”  instead  of  dying  by 
inches,  and  questioned  why  a woman  must 
be  a grandmother  before  you  could  perfectly 
enjoy  yourself  beside  her — while  he  listened 
to  Mrs.  Belton,  and  thought  this  accompani- 
ment, he  heard  a whisper  of  “ There  she  is !" 
“ There  she  is !”  passing  from  one  to  another, 
and  handed  down  the  room  like  a game  of 
proverbs. 

“ There  she  is  ?"  repeated  Mr.  MTDevitt. 
“ Well,  and  who  is  she  I" 

“Oh,  don’t  you  know ?”  answered  Mrs. 
Belton.  “Why,  where  have  you  been? 
That  is  the  beautiful  Miss  Vavasour,  of  Bos- 
ton.” And  here  every  body  was  making 
way  for  a lady  floating  forward  on  the  arm 
of  her  knight,  and  stopping  graciously  here 
and  there,  like  a queen  in  her  progress. 
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“ Of  Boston  ?”  said  Mr.  M‘Devitt.  “ I never 
heard  Boston  and  beauty  connected  before.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  much  to 
learn,”  said  Mrs.  Belton.  “There  are  people 
who  jest  about  the  spectacles  of  the  Boston 
girls,  and  their  sachels,  and  their  music-rolls, 
and  their  talk  of  temperament ; but  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  sachels  belong  to  the  sub- 
urbans, and  not  to  the  Bostonese ; that  tem- 
perament is  better  than  scandal,  and  the  girl 
who  can  talk  about  temperament  can  usual- 
ly talk  about  something  else,  and  she  won’t 
come  to  Washington  and  ask  which  of  the 
Senate  clerks  is  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Mr.  M'Devitt  laughed. 

“ Now  I will  declare  to  you,”  cried  Mrs. 
Belton,  “that  the  Boston  girl  proper  is  as 
often  a beauty  as  not.  The  sea-fogs  have 
given  her  a bloom  that  is  as  bright  as  a 
peach  and  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  she  has 
great,  brilliant,  near-sighted  eyes — the  eye 
whose  luminous  iris  is  heightened  by  the 
darkness  of  the  wide  pupils,  when  she  does 
not  cover  them  with  glasses.  She  has  been 
well  cared  for,  well  fed,  well  sheltered,  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  so  that  she  is  bora  with 
good  blood  and  inherited  aptitude  for  cul- 
ture. As  for  the  music-roll,  she  knows  more 
about  music  than  any  body  out  of  Leipsio, 
and  hears  better  music  than  any  body  in  the 
country — the  Handels  and  Haydns  sang  her 
to  sleep  in  her  cradle.  If  she  is  reserved, 
few.  men  complain  of  that  fault  in  their 
wives ; and  then,  whether  it  is  the  bracing 
tonic  of  the  east  winds,  or  the  cropping  out 
of  the  long  culture,  the  Boston  girl  is  the 
brightest  girl — why,  I was  a Boston  girl  my- 
self, Mr.  M'Devitt!” 

“ Oh  I I stand  convinced,”  he  cried ; “ I 
stand  convinced.  And  now,  pray,  who  is 
Miss  Vavasour  V9 

“ A little  Puritan.” 

“She  looks  like  it,  by  Jove!”  said  Mr. 
M'Devitt,  laughing,  and  yet,  for  all  that, 
growing  a trifle  pale  as  he  gazed  at  her. 
“The  little  Puritans  have  changed  rffles 
with  the  witches.” 

“ Nevertheless,  she  is  thorough-bred.  The 
Vavasours  are  tenants  in  fee  of  Beacon  Hill 
and  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old  South ; people 
who  never  held  office,  and  who  scorn  the 
ballot;  but  rich  and  respectable — oh,  re- 
spectable to  the  point  of  curdling  your 
blood!” 

“ I thought  the  little  Puritan  wore  plain 
hair,  a muslin  handkerchief  crossed  at  her 
throat,  and  carried  a psalm-book,  and  kept 
her  eyes  down.” 

“ Oh,  so  she  did  two  hundred  years  ago. 
But  yesterday’s  Puritan  is  to-day’s  Radical. 
The  ‘Index,’  you  know,  is  printed  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Westminster  Catechism .” 

“Let  me  see.  The  hair — well  a breeze 
might  have  ruffled  even  the  little  Puritan’s. 
The  muslin  handkerchief  I miss,  I must  con- 
fess. And  the  psalm-book — what  a metemp- 
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sychosis  it  underwent  before  it  became  that 
wonderful  talking  fan !” 

“ You  are  all  right,”  thought  Mrs.  Belton. 
“ The  first  step  is  critical  observation ; the 
next  step  is  impression !” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  M'Devitt,  as  if  in  answer 
to  her  thoughts,  “she  certainly  is  the  beau- 
tiful Miss  Vavasour.  But  how  a representa- 
tive of  the  Mayflower  has  gotten  herself  up 
in  that  figure — ” 

“ What  has  she  to  do  with  the  Mayflower  f 
That  was  a Plymouth  blossom.;  the  Boston 
colony  was  quite  another  thing.  That  is 
your  first  mistake.” 

“ Technically  it  is  all  the  same.” 

“ And  your  other  mistake  is  in  not  seeing 
that  this  toilet  is  the  rebound  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  strait-lacing.  She  wears  a 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  false  hair,  proba- 
bly because  her  grandmother  of  six  genera- 
tions since  was  dealt  with  in  meeting  for 
wearing  puff-combs.  When  I look  at  that 
girl,  and  remember  her  ancestry,  I take  to 
her  immensely : she  is  like  those  high-spir- 
ited prancing  things  that  kick  against  the 
traces  in  the  beginning,  but  settle  down  to 
a steady  two-forty  in  harness.” 

“ Mrs.  Belton,  your  mistake  is  in  talking 
after  that  fashion  to  a man  who  drives  fast 
horses.” 

“ You  saucy  boy !” 

“ And  is  this  little  Puritan  a fair  sample 
of  all  other  little  Puritans  T” 

“Oh,  by  no  means!  She  is  eui  generis: 
that  is  why  I like  her.  There  is  not  her 
match  in  all  Boston !” 

“ Perhaps  there  is  in  Washington,  then,” 
said  Mr.  M'Devitt,  with  meaning.  “ Well, 
shall  you  introduce  me?” 

“ I don’t  know.  I am  told  you  are  a flirt ; 
and  if  I do,  you  must  promise — ” 

“ Ah ! so  you  will,  then.” 

But  a brief  word,  a bow,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Vavasour  was  away  with  her  chap- 
eron, and  Mr.  M*Devitt  had  to  content  him- 
self with  remembrance  of  the  vision.  Beau- 
tiful, indeed,  it  was ! Pale  and  starry-eyed, 
a fluff  of  tangled  golden  hair,  in  which  a 
wax- white  lily  trembled;  clouds  of  gold- 
sprigged  tulle,  strings  of  black  pearl,  and  the 
Genoese  gold  filigree;  a cloak  of  white 
swan’s-down  dropping  from  shoulders  that 
were  perfect  enough  for  Aphrodite  when 
first  risen  from  the  gold  and  snow  of  the  sun- 
smitten  sea-foam ; and  then  a single  dimple 
into  which  the  smile  disturbed  the  oval  of 
the  cheek.  If  he  had  shut  his  eyes  he  could 
have  seen  it  all  again,  so  fresh  and  strong 
were  the  lustres  and  the  shadows  of  the 
shining  thing ! 

Mr.  M'Devitt’s  business  did  not  detain  him 
long  next  day.  He  hung  round  the  hotel — 
he  whom  women  had  waylaid — on  the  watch 
in  his  own  turn.  And  at  last  he  dressed  for 
a dinner-party  with  an  indifference  that  sur- 
prised himself. 


“ Have  you  seen  her?”  said  the  lady  whom 
he  took  out. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  M'Devitt. 
“ Seen  whom  P’ 

“ Why,  the  beautiful  Miss  Vavasour.” 

“ Miss  Vavasour ! Is  she  here  ?”  sudden- 
ly awaking. 

“ Oh,  certainly.  That  is  she  opposite  us 
at  the  foot  of  the  table.” 

“ That  is  not  Miss  Vavasour.” 

“ Indeed  it  is.” 

“ Oh,  I assure  you  it  is  a mistake,”  said 
Mr.  M'Devitt. 

“ Not  in  the  least,”  replied  the  lady,  with 
a smile.  “I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  her.” 

“But  I met  Miss  Vavasour  myself  last 
night,  and  I am  positive  about  it : she  is  a 
blonde.” 

“Notwithstanding,  that  is  the  beautiful 
Miss  Vavasour.  And  is  she  not  beautiful  ? 
So  faultless  that  even  women  accord  her  the 
supremacy,  and  indulge  her  little  freaks  as 
they  would  those  of  any  other  queen.” 

“ I can’t  imagine  of  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing,” said  Mr.  M‘Devitt,  so  nettled  that  he 
burned  his  mouth  with  his  soup,  “ nor  why 
Miss  Vavasour  should  be  supposed  to  need 
more  indulgence  than  others ;”  and  he  paused, 
while  cooling  his  lips  with  the  golden-hued 
Sauteme,  to  look  more  closely  at  the  lady 
his  companion  indicated — a stately  girl  with 
masses  of  black  hair  banded  about  hei^head, 
and  a scarlet  passion-flower  quivering  just 
above  the  low  straight  forehead ; with  dark 
brows  that  hiudered  his  seeing  whether  the 
eyes  were  blue  or  black ; a rich  and  deep  car- 
nation in  the  cheek ; a white  throat  clasped 
by  diamonds ; a scarlet  bodice,  beneath  falls 
of  black  lace,  that  came  high  upon  the  shoul- 
ders and  was  left  low  upon  the  bosom,  with 
another  glitter  of  diamonds  there.  No,  he 
was  quite  right ; and  he  turned  to  the  lady 
by  his  side  and  said,  “ We  must  not  quar- 
rel about  a trifle.  And  that  is  indeed  a mag- 
nificent creature — but  not  Miss  Vavasour.” 

“ You  shall  see,”  said  the  lady,  laughing. 
And  when  they  went  into  the  drawing-room 
she  took  him  where  the  magnificent  creature 
bad  paused,  and  presented  him  to  Miss  Vava- 
sour. 

“I  think  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  M'Devitt  last  night  at  the  Arlington,” 
said  the  young  lady ; and  Mr.  M‘Devitt  was 
dumb  with  amazement,  till  all  at  once  he  saw 
the  dimple  into  which  a smile  broke  the  oval 
of  the  cheek,  and  his  natural  hardihood  re- 
turned to  him. 

His  natural  hardihood  returned  to  him ; 
he  laughed  and  talked  with  Miss  Vavasour, 
turned  her  music  for  her,  learned  she  was 
to  be  at  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh’s  the  next 
night,  engaged  the  third  dance  with  her,  put 
her  into  the  carriage.  But  all  the  time  he 
was  occupied  trying  to  discover  what  man- 
ner of  young  woman  this  pretty  masker 
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might  be ; very  certain  that  he  disapproved 
of  her,  and  equally  certain  that  nothing  hut 
sudden  death  should  rob  him  of  the  promised 
dance  with  her. 

But  the  next  night,  though  he  purposely 
went  early  to  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh’s,  he 
saw  nothing  of  Miss  Vavasour.  More  than 
once,  as  the  time  drew  near  that  of  his  en- 
gagement with  her  for  the  dance,  he  went 
through  the  rooms.  And  at  last,  giving  up 
the  search,  he  was  on  the  point  of  asking  in- 
troduction to  a lovely  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
surrounded  with  suitors,  though  apparently 
about  to  dance  with  none  of  them.  But  as 
he  passed  again  she  made  a step  forward,  as 
if  she  were  expecting  him,  the  music  already 
sounding,  and — could  it  be  Miss  Vavasour  T 
— this  damask  and  ivory,  these  great  blue 
eyes,  the  round,  high  brow,  the  powdered 
rolls  and  curls,  the  patch  upon  the  rosy 
chin,  the  gleam  of  rose-color  and  silver  bro- 
cade over  the  fainter  gleam  of  rain-washed 
blue,  the  diamond-set  sparkle  of  pale  flesh- 
tinted*  cameos  resting  on  a breast  of  snow; 
lace,  flowers,  fan,  and  the  single  dimple  deep- 
ening now  as  she  laughed — this  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Pompadour  picture  of  blush  and 
azure  and  snow ! 

Whether  it  were  Miss  Vavasour  or  anoth- 
er, he  was  not  the  man  to  lose  his  opportu- 
nity ; and  he  bore  her  off,  and  left  his  rivals 
to  bite  their  gloves,  and  endure  the  pangs  of 
theii*hungry  envy  as  they  might. 

But  certainly  it  was  Miss  Vavasour,  black 
hair,  or  yellow,  or  gray.  She.could  not  dis- 
guise the  sweet  curves  of  the  lips,  the  music 
of  the  voice,  the  pretty  audacity  of  manner, 
and  the  eyes — yes,  when  he  looked  into  them 
they  were  always  the  same,  the  large,  lus- 
trous, trusting  eyes ; and  he  was  clasping  her, 
and  they  were  whirling  in  each  other’s  arms 
as  if  the  music  were  a wind  that  whirled 
them.  But  after  that  she  gave  him  no  more( 
dances  till  she  was  going  away,  when  she 
walked  through  a quadrille  with  him,  just 
touching  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  dignity  and  distance  of  a minuet. 

But  as  Mr.  M‘Devitt  came  down  the  stair- 
case next  morning  he  was  thinking  over  the 
night  before ; he  was  thinking  whether  the 
brief  intoxication  of  success  would  have  re- 
paid him  when  all  men  were  eying  and  dis- 
cussing the  loveliness  of  his  wife  as  they 
would  discuss  the  points  of  a racer — would 
have  repaid  for  the  necessity  of  seeing  her 
floating  through  the  dance  in  the  embrace 
of  other  men  ; thinking  whether  a grave  and 
quiet  fair-haired  maiden,  who  had  been  his 
neighbor  the  last  few  mornings  at  the  break- 
fast-table,  would  not,  after  all,  be  a better  an- 
chor for  a man’s  happiness  than  any  reigning 
beauty.  Dangerous  thoughts  for  Mr.  M‘Dev- 
itt : he  had,  then,  imagined  such  a possibil- 
ity as  that  of  making  the  beautiful  Miss  Vav- 
asour his  wife ! But  what  would  Miss  Vav- 
asour have  said  f 


He  went  to  the  table,  where  Mrs.  Belton 
already  awaited  her  dishes;  and  after  the 
greeting  sat  playing  with  the  salt  and  con- 
tinuing his  line  of  thought,  fortifying  him- 
self with  glances  at  the  fair  neighbor,  as  she 
breakfasted  on  the  bread  and  milk  of  her 
usqal  morning  meal.  Her  face,  with  its  del- 
icate pearl  tints,  its  soft  blue  eyes,  its  crown 
of  fair  braids;  her  voice,  that  had  such  a 
strangely  familiar  and  delightful  ring  in  it — 
these  after  the  glare  of  the  night  before,  aft- 
er the  dazzling  disguises  of  Miss  Vavasour, 
seemed  to  him  as  the  clear  sky  seems  to  a 
man  issuing  from  a wax-lighted  grotto.  He 
had  a pleasant  table  acquaintance  with  the 
fair  neighbor;  he  had  discovered  that  they 
were  interested  in  many  of  the  same  things ; 
that  she  had  read  and  thought  much  for  her 
years — thought,  indeed,  with  vivacious  orig- 
inality; they  had  had  conversations  over 
the  books  and  music  and  pictures  that  they 
liked,  over  the  places  through  which  they 
had  traveled,  and  over  the  scenes  of  the  va- 
rious parties  and  receptions  at  which  it 
seemed  she  had  been  present,  though,  to  his 
regret,  he  had  not  seen  her ; but,  as  lie  said 
to  himself,  night  light,  and  the  color  that  ex- 
citement gives,  and  party  dress  might  make 
her  a different  person  from  this  slender 
young  maiden  in  the  blue  cashmere  morning- 
gown. 

He  turned  now  and  began  talking  with 
her.  The  more  he  talked,  the  more  he  felt 
attracted  to  continue.  “She  is  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a flower  with  the  dew  on  it,”  he 
thought.  “ I hope  she  will  stay  while  I do. 
She  will  make  a wife  for  some  man  who  will 
never  realize  his  bliss.  I have  half  the  mind 
to  go  in  for  it  myself!”  To  tell  the  real  truth, 
Miss  Vavasour  had  allowed  another  gentle- 
man to  put  her  into  her  carriage  last  night. 

When  the  young  lady  left  the  table,  Mr. 
M'Dcvitt  looked  at  Mrs.  Belton.  “ Talk  of 
your  beautiful  Miss  Vavasour!”  said  he. 
“There  is  a girl  worth  a score  of  that  De- 
lilah.” 

Mrs.  Belton  laughed  the  merriest  laugh, 
to  the  astonishment  of  her  companion,  who, 
as  the  laugh  continued,  began  to  feel  in- 
censed ; and  then  she  beckoned  to  the  young 
lady,  who,  at  the  laughter,  had  paused  in  the 
doorway  and  looked  back*  She  returned 
obediently  enough. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs. Belton,  “ Mr. M'Devi tt 
feels  that  he  is  not  warranted  in  continuing 
his  acquaintance  without  another  introduc- 
tion. Mr. Roger  M‘Devitt,  Miss  Vavasour;” 
and  then  she  went  off  in  a fresh  peal. 

But  Mr.  M'Devitt  saw  nothing  in  the 
world  to  laugh  at ; Mrs.  Belton  seemed  to 
him  all  at  once  a senseless  cackler,  and 
Miss  Vavasour — Mortified  and  wrathful, 
he  made  a low  bow  and  retreated  on  the  in- 
stant, with  a silver  chime  still  ringing  in 
his  ears.  ^ 

For  an  hour  or  two  Mr.  M'Devitt  was  re- 
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solved  that  he  would  quit  Washington ; then 
he  was  resolved  that  he  would  quit  the  Ar- 
lington ; then  he  was  resolved  that  he  would 
refuse  to  recognize  Miss  Vavasour  when  he 
saw  her  again,  which,  as  he  had  never  yet 
been  able  to  recognize  her  when  he  had  seen 
her,  was  a weighty  threat ; and  then  he  ysras 
resolved  to  send  his  card  up  and  have  the 
whole  thing  out  with  her.  He  had  sent  his 
card  before,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  find- 
ing Miss  Vavasour  in.  This  time  he  follow- 
ed the  servant,  and  stood  behind  him  at  the 
parlor  door. 

It  was  just  after  the  luncheon  hour,  and 
he  felt  sure  she  must  be  in  the  house,  even 
if  preparing  to  go  out.  He  heard  the  sweet 
voice  cry,  “ Come  in;”  and  as  the  door  swung 
open  and  the  boy  stepped  in  with  his  salver 
Mr.  M'Devitt  saw  her — if,  indeed,  this  fresh 
disguise  were  she  at  all — standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  chirruping  to  the 
canary  that  she  was  replacing  in  his  swing- 
ing cage : saw  a graceful  creature  in  a wrap- 
per of  white  cambric  and  lace,  whose  long 
Watteau  folds  made  her  seem  taller  than  she 
was,  and  over  whose  shoulders  and  down 
whose  back  was  streaming  a wealth  of  brill- 
iant hair — the  hair  that  is  always  long  and 
thick  and  fine,  each  thread  of  which  sheds 
the  light  like  a polished  surface — the  hair 
that  poets  worship  and  the  vulgar  scorn. 
“ The  secret  is  out,”  thought  Mr.  M‘Devitt, 
with  a flash  of  his  eyes.  “And  this  ex- 
plains the  whole.  Her  hair  is  red.”  And 
then  he  tapped  on  the  door-sill,  and  she 
turned  and  saw  him. 

For  a second  as  much  dismay  was  pictured 
on  her  face  as  ever  there  had  been  on  Mr. 
M'Devitt’s,  followed  as  quickly  as  clouds 
chase  each  other  by  an  angry  frown  at  his 
intrusion.  But  the  anger  vanished  from  her 
eyes  before  the  smile  in  his. 

“ I have  half  the  mind  to  tell  yon  I am 
not  in,”  she  cried ; “ but  you  see  I am  in,  so 
you  may  come  in  yourself.  And  here  is  Mrs. 
Belton.”  And  then  the  servant  closed  the 
door. 

Mr.  M'Devitt  stood  hat  in  hand.  “ It  is 
Miss  Vavasour  whom  I have  the  honor  of 
addressing  ?”  said  he. 

“It  is,”  said  Miss  Vavasour;  and  she  had 
wound  her  hand  in  her  hair  as  if  to  put  it 
out  of  sight,  had  thought  better  of  it,  swept 
him  a mock  courtesy,  and  then  she  sank 
into  an  arm-chair,  motioning  him  to  an- 
other. 

“ I came,”  said  Mr.  M'Devitt,  meanly  for- 
saking his  line  of  attack,  “ to  request  the 
pleasure  of  a drive  with  Miss  Vavasour. 
After  last  night’s  fall  of  snow  all  the  dry- 
goods  boxes  that  can  be  put  on  runners  will 
be  chasing  one  another  down  the  Avenue.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  said  Miss  Vavasour. 
“But  I may  as  well  tell  you  frankly  that 
papa  does  not  allow  me  to  go  out  in  that 
manner.” 


“I  didn’t  propose  to  tak6  a dry -goods 
box,”  said  Mr.  M'Devitt. 

“ I mean  with  you.” 

“With  met” 

“Oh,  I mean  at  a gentleman’s  invita- 
tion. If,  however,  you  will  take  a seat  in 
our  carriage  with  Mrs.  Belton,  it  will  be  all 
the  same,  and  I shall  be  delighted.”  Mr. 
M'Devitt  looked  up  in  a new  surprise.  “ You 
lost  your  faith  in  human  nature,  didn’t  you, 
this  morning  ?”  said  she.  “ Perhaps  this  will 
help  you  to  find  a little  of  it.” 

“ Not  in  human  nature,”  said  Mr.  M‘Dev- 
itt,  boldly,  “ but  in  human  hair.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I wear  a wig  ?”  cried  the 
audacious  girl,  suddenly.  “ I have  no  doubt 
that  your  mother,  who  is  old  enough  to  know 
better,  and  a member  of  the  Church,  more- 
over, wears  one.” 

But  many  days  after,  and  when  they  were 
better  friends,  “ My  mother  wears  her  own 
gray  hair,”  said  Mr.  M‘Devitt,  gravely,  as 
an  old  lady  passed  them,  furbelowed  and 
flounced  and  frizzed. 

“ And  not  a bit  of  false  with  it  ?” 

“ False  gray  hair !” 

“Certainly.  And  paid  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars for  it.  And  what  is  the  difference  in 
principle  between  so  much  and  a great  deal 
more  f If  I wear  one  false  thread,  I have 
given  up  the  whole  point;  I may  as  well 
wear  a full  chevelure.” 

“No,”  said  Mr.  M'Devitt.  “You  wear 
the  small  quantity  as  a matter  of  toilet — to 
make  yourself  inconspicuous.  But  the  full 
chevelure — ” 

“ As  a matter  of  toilet,  yes !”  she  cried,  tri- 
umphantly. “ Very  well,  then,  as  a matter  of 
toilet  I am  wearing  my  scarlet  with  the  black 
lace ; why  should  I not  wear  black  hair  to 
harmonize  with  it  f Why  should  I not  get 
myself  up  correspondingly,  darken  my  eyes 
with  antimony,  deepen  my  cheeks  with 
rouge  t To-day  my  dress  is  to  be  gauzy 
and  airy ; why  should  I not  wear  crimped 
golden  hair  with  it  as  well  as  filigree  golden 
beads  f It  is  all  a matter  of  toilet.  If  papa’s 
barber  may  powder  his  face,  why  mayn’t  I 
powder  mine  f A great  deal  of  blonde  pow- 
der on  my  hair  makes  it  blonde  oendrte ; a 
great  deal  of  gold  powder  makes  it  yellow 
as  need  be.  And  you  may  always  observe 
that  I wear  my  hair  to  match  my  dress — be- 
cause my  own  hair  is  this  hideous,  hateful, 
horrid  red !” 

“ Your  own  hair  is  Titianesque,  pardon 
me.  It  is  hair  with  vitality  in  it ; the  sun 
shines  through  it  and  in  it ; it  is  the  beaten 
red  gold  of  the  Bible  I” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you,” 
she  cried  in  merry  mockery.  “Tell  me 
which  of  the  Misses  Vavasour  you  like  the 
best.  The  red-headed  one  t” 

“I  should  like  her  the  best,”  said  Mr. 
M‘Devitt,  “ if  I did  not  think  all  her  wigs 
would  stand  up  against  her  at  the  last  day 
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in  testimony  of  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand 
lovers.  Ah,  what  a spectacle,  those  empty 
wigs ! • The  skulls  of  twenty  Yoricks  would 
be  nothing  to  them.” 

“Ten  thousand!”  said  Miss  Vavasour, 
calmly.  “Oh,  not  so  many — not  half  so 
many.  In  fact,  I doubt  if  there  are  ten. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  she,  rising 
and  dancing  away,  “ I like  to  see  their  heads 
swim  !”  For,  of  course,  before  they  were  on 
such  terms  as  this  required,  Mr.  M'Devitt  had 
taken  the  seat  in  the  carriage  that  day  and 
frequent  days  thereafter ; and  of  course,  hav- 
ing made  his  way  to  the  parlor  once,  he  had 
not  lost  any  vantage-ground : he  had  inva- 
riably found  Mrs.  Belton  there,  but  he  had 
never  found  the  red  hair  there  again.  Miss 
Vavasour  had  no  mother,  though  she  had  her 
mother’s  jewels,  and  had  been  left  here  in 
Mrs.  Belton’s  charge  by  her  father,  who  ob- 
jected to  her  accepting  obligations  from  gen- 
tlemen, but  never  said  a word  about  differ- 
ent hair  for  every  different  day. 

A month  of  this  companionship,  breakfast- 
ing, dining,  dancing  together ; sometimes  call- 
ing, sometimes  driving,  spending  a morning 
among  the  illustrated  books  of  the  library, 
or  in  the  galleries  of  Congress  listening  to 
debate  during  the  pauses  of  a running  de- 
bate of  their  own,  and  Miss  Vavasour  and 
Mr.  M'Devitt  had  become  very  intimate. 
Mrs.  Belton,  indeed,  was  always  with  them ; 
but  she  was  one  of  those  persons  who  are 
never  in  the  way. 

Yet  the  more  Mr.  M‘Devitt  saw  of  this 
maddening  young  lady  and  her  charms,  the 
more  he  said,  “ Here  is  a woman  who  will 
never  be  content  wfth  still  life,  the  fuel  of 
whose  vital  flame  is  flattery.  She  would  co- 
quet with  her  own  shadow  in  the  glass.  She 
would  perish  of  starvation  shut  into  a quiet 
home  with  a husband.  What  sort  of  a wife 
and  mother  could  come  of  this  flirting  and 
dancing,  these  smiles  and  blushes,  these  bare 
shoulders  and  false  tresses  f ” But  as  he  asked 
the  question  he  felt  himself  trembling:  it 
was  time  he  left  off  puzzling  over  anomalies 
— he  was  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  which 
used  to  stab  him  every  once  in  a while  like 
a knife,  that,  aware  of  his  preferences  for  a 
life  of  domestic  seclusion,  this  girl  would  no 
sooner  marry  him  than  she  would  marry  a 
hod-carrier. 

But  still  he  hovered  round  her  like  a moth 
round  the  flame,  just  as  all  the  other  lovers 
did.  Somehow  he  fancied  himself  in  the  in- 
ner ring  of  all ; but,  again,  he  knew  that  he 
had  no  right  to  imagine  such  a thing.  Be- 
hind the  girl’s  frank  speeches  there  was 
yet  a reserve  that  he  had  never  penetrated. 
Often,  when  she  danced,  he  lingered  and 
looked  at  her.  How  brilliant  she  was,  how 
gay,  how  perfect  in  her  place!  After  all, 
this  was  the  life  for  her — women  adoring 
her,  men  at  her  feet — this  life  that  was  like 
summer  and  sunshine  to  the  jewel-winged 


fly.  They  had  known  each  other  three 
months  now.  As  the  grass  grew  velvet 
green  on  the  slopes  about  the  shining  Cap- 
itol, and  then  purple  with  violets,  they  had 
taken  long  saddle -rides  down  the  lovely 
Rock  Creek  Road,  their  horses  fording  the 
stream,  and  up  on  the  Maryland  hills,  where 
the  city  lay  far  below  them  like  a garden  of 
flowers ; they  had  strolled  in  the  parks  and 
sat  under  the  blooming  magnolias^  and  once 
they  had  rowed  upon  the  river  under  the 
shadow  of  the  high  bank  rustling  with 
early  leafage.  He  began  to  think  how  he 
should  miss  her,  her  bright  intelligence,  her 
sympathy,  her  arch  sweetness — his  heart  was 
aching  within  him.  Would  the  beautiful 
Miss  Vavasour  miss  him  ? 

For  he  was  going  away.  He  had  come  to 
the  place  with  a great  design  for  his  fortunes. 
Rich  as  he  was,  he  had  wished  to  be  richer. 
Telegraphing  in  cipher  to  his  partner  the 
information  he  gathered  from  day  to  day  in 
reference  to  financial  matters,  their  opera- 
tions on  Wall  Street  had  been  enormous. 
One  day  they  realized  a million.  Flushed 
with  success,  another  day  they  lost  that 
million  and  the  million  that  they  had  be- 
fore. He  stood  as  he  was — the  diamonds  in 
his  shirt,  the  bills  in  his  purse,  you  might 
say : for  the  rest,  the  vast  fortune  for  which 
so  many  mothers  had  manoeuvred  and  so 
many  maidens  made  eyes  was  dust  and 
ashes. 

He  stood  as  he  was,  and  looked  at  her,  the 
light  of  a splendid  scene,  given  over  heart 
and  soul  to  this  voluptuous  life.  He  had 
engaged  a certain  dance  with  her  before  the 
catastrophe  came.  He  had  put  the  telegram 
in  his  pocket,  and  dressed  and  gone  mechan- 
ically where  she  was.  A splendid  scene. 
Light  and  color  did  all  they  could  for  the 
rooms  and  the  open  balconies  in  the  spring 
night  beyond;  rare  toilets  glittered  there, 
sumptuous  musio  sounded  there — the  wild 
waltz  musio  that  if  your  heart  is  heavy 
breaks  it  — and  flowers  blossomed  every 
where,  hung  about  the  chandeliers,  dripped 
from  the  picture-frames,  wreathed  the  balus- 
ters, bedded  mantels  and  marbles:  camellias 
and  violets,  and  pansies  and  moss,  and  such 
roses  as  only  bloom  shut  in  between  the  hills 
and  bathed  in  the  wet  winds  of  the  Potomac. 
But  she  was  the  loveliest  flower  of  all,  so 
blossom  soft  and  fair  and  sweet  in  her  dra- 
peries of  snowy  net,  skirt  over  skirt,  like 
the  folds  of  a cloud,  her  great  pearls,  her — 
What  new  freak  now ! Was  it  her  own  hair, 
coiled  in  a crown  and  falling  in  those  long 
loose  curls  of  red  gold  f 

He  had  his  dance  with  her,  her  fragrant 
hair  blowing  across  his  lips,  her  fragrant 
breath  fanning  his  bent  face ; and  his  heart 
sank  to  nothingness  as  the  music  gave  a 
crash  and  slid  into  another  measure.  Then 
he  offered  her  his  arm,  and  took  her  to  find 
an  ice.  He  felt  that  in  another  hour  this 
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girl  who  loved  luxury,  this  butterfly  of 
fashion,  who  had  breathed  no  other  atmos- 
phere, would  be  as  remote  from  him  as  a 
star. 

They  went  out  on  a balcony  with  their 
ices,  the  murmur  and  the  glitter  behind 
them,  the  music  sounding  far  within,  the 
unseen  moon  shining  on  the  dewy  garden 
underneath.  “I  am  glad,”  said  he,  “that 
my  last  dance  with  you  was  so'perfect.”  She 
looked  up  quickly.  “ My  last  dance,”  he  said. 
“ I am  going  away.  I came  here  with  a for- 
tune ; I am  going  away  without  it.  I have 
been  gambling— oh,  none  of  the  vulgar  gam- 
bling, but  that  with  the  glamour  of  the  gi- 
gantesque  about  it ; a nation  taking  a hand 
in  the  game — and  I have  gotten  what  I 
deserved,  beggary!  It  may  be  I can  in 
some  manner  retrieve  myself ; but  probably 
not.  In  that  case  my  only  resource  is  to  go 
West.  So  good-by,  Miss  Vavasour.  But  be- 
fore we  part  I am  going  to  tell  you,  just  as 
a devotee  tells  his  god,  without  hope  of 
reward — and  now  that  it  can  not  make  any 
difference  to  you — that  I love  you.  I love 
you  from  my  soul,  and  I always  shall.  Don’t 
speak ; oh,  pray,  don’t  answer  me : I only 
want  the  satisfaction  of  having  told  you, 
the  memory  of  your  sweet  face  as  you  list- 
ened to  me.  For,  come  cloud  or  sunshine,  it 
will  always  be  sunshine  to  me  to  think  I 
love  you,  and  that  you  know  I love  you !” 

He  did  not  touch  her ; he  sat  a little  apart 
from  her;  but  his  low  impassioned  voice 
was  shaking — she  felt  him  tremble  as  he 
spoke. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  She  was 
very  white  herself.  “ Do  you  mean  that  you 
would  have  asked  me  to  be  your  wife,  and 
do  not  now  because  your  money  is  gone  T” 
she  said. 

“ Ah,  yes,  I meant  it,”  he  breathed. 

“ And  you  could  love  me,  and  yet  think — •” 
She  did  not  go  on.  She  took  up  the  neglected 
ice.  “ Very  well,”  said  she,  coolly,  “ in  that 
case,  I suppose;  this  is  the  last  ice  we  shall 
ever  eat  with  gold  spoons !” 

It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  have  done. 
A tender  word,  a touch,  would  have  jarred 
on  that  intense  strain  of  his.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet.  But  she  was  standing  beside  him 
as  instantly.  “Come  and  put  me  in  my 
carriage,”  said  she,  “and  find  Mrs.  Belton, 
please.” 

“ Am  I dreaming  t Are  you  in  earnest  T ” 
he  murmured.  “ Then,  by  Heaven,  I shall 
drive  to  the  priest’s  before  we  go  back  to 
the  Arlington!”  She  stood  so  white  and 
perfect  in  the  moonlight  now,  it  was  all  as 
impossible  as  if  he  had  plucked  down  that 
star  that  had  appeared  so  remote.  He  stopped 
and  faced  her.  “ Are  you  really  mine  t”  he 
whispered,  hoarsely. 

“ I shall  be  to-morrow,”  she  said,  “ if  you 
want  me.  Papa  will  never  give  his  consent 
in  all  the  whole  wide  world,  and  so  I may  as 


well  take  it,  and  ask  for  it  afterward.  I al- 
ways have.” 

And,  upon  my  word,  she  did ; for  at  noon 
of  the  morrow  the  radiant  Mrs.  M'Devitt  was 
writing  to  her  father — and  trustee — begging 
his  forgiveness  because  there  was  no  longer 
any  beautiful  Miss  Vavasour. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF 
JAPAN. 

IT  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  universal 
ignorance  upon  the  subject  of  Japan. 
The  singular  political  and  social  constitu- 
tion of  a vigorous  and  intelligent  nation 
numbering  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants 
is  regarded  with  an  indifference  which  is 
bestowed  upon  no  other  people  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Scholars  vouchsafe  a 
far  greater  amount  of  consideration  to  the 
study  of  the  vanished  empires  of  antiquity, 
and  to  the  common  mind  the  existence  of 
this  by  no  means  contemptible  body  of  the 
human  race  is  as  remote  as  that  of  the  lost 
tribes.  Excepting  where  commerce  has 
somewhat  rudely  touched  its  shores,  no 
points  of  sympathy  have  been  established 
between  the  finest  land  of  the  East  and 
the  civilization  of  the  West.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  mle  are  few.  Those  who  have 
given  more  than  passing  attention  have 
been  looked  upon  rather  as  amateurs  of  eth- 
nological bizarrerie , connoisseurs  of  society 
in  quaint  and  grotesque  forms,  searchers 
after  rare  and  curious  remains  of  histoiy, 
than  as  serious  observers.  Undoubtedly 
the  disinclination  of  others  to  share  their 
zeal  has  attached  them  the  more  persist- 
ently to  the  object  of  their  attraction,  and 
perhaps  their  devotion  has  been  its  own, 
though  its  only,  reward.  Certainly  no 
amount  of  general  carelessness  as  to  the 
results  of  the  development  which  he  has 
watched  with  keenest  interest,  no  intrusive 
doubts  as  to  the  value  of  his  speculations, 
have  been  sufficient  to  awe  the  Japanese 
devotee  from  the  career  of  his  humor.  It 
may  be  that  his  fidelity  has  been  assisted 
by  a conviction  that  the  time  could  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  attention  of  the  world, 
to  a certain  extent,  must  of  necessity  be 
turned  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  in- 
vestigations. In  such  a case,  he  may  now 
enjoy  the  speedy  anticipation  of  a second 
recompense. 

There  is  now  no  mistaking  the  signs  of 
progress  in  the  revived  empire.  Japan  has 
already  formally  claimed  admission  to  the 
community  of  nations,  and  is  preparing  to 
| support  its  claim  with  an  earnestness  and 
I an  energy  which  show  no  lack  of  courage, 
although  they  may  betray  occasional  un- 
steadiness of  judgment.  It  is  prepared  to 
offer  almost  any  sacrifice  of  past  prejudices, 
and  ready,  perhaps  too  ready,  to  engage  in 
almost  any  pledges  for  the  future.  The  en- 
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thusiasm  with  which  it  asserts  its  resolution 
to  fit  itself  for  the  freest  international  inter- 
course is  of  a kind  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
turned  aside  by  ordinary  discouragements. 
At  present  it  is  blind  to  many  formidable 
obstacles,  but  it  admits  their  possible  exist- 
ence, and  professes  itself  resolved  to  find  a 
way  to  overcome  them  when  they  arise. 
Such  a spirit,  on  the  part  of  a government 
which,  although  hitherto  feeble,  is  growing 
stronger  every  day,  and  which  is  gradually 
acquiring  undisputed  control  over  thirty 
millions  of  industrious  and  quick-witted 
people,*  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  checked. 
From  this  time  forward,  and  doubtless  for 
a century  to  come,  the  relations  of  Japan 
with  foreign  countries,  and  its  processes  of 
internal  development,  are  matters  that  must 
occupy  the  serious  attention  of  the  political 
and  commercial  world.  What  the  distant 
result  will  be — whether  it  will  ultimately 
take  prominent  rank,  or  fade  into  lifeless 
obscurity,  or  utterly  decay — it  would  be 
useless  now  to  discuss,  much  more  to  at- 
tempt to  determine.  Its  present  vitality 
at  least  is  certain,  and  the  newly  aroused 
spirit  of  the  people  is  ample  guarantee  that 
it  will  not  soon  be  suffered  to  ingloriously 
decline.  Whether  their  prowess  hereafter 
will  be  equal  to  their  purpose  is  one  of  the 
interesting  problems  of  the  future. 

For  a long  period  there  was  little  to  won- 
- der  at  in  the  general  lack  of  information 
I concerning  Japan.  Its  history  was  imbed- 
I ded  in  a seclusion  of  centuries,  and  every 
1 thing  that  was  not  absolutely  hidden  of  its 
\ government  and  society  was,  at  all  events, 
darkened  by  mystery.  It  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  even  a glimmer  of  truth  as  to  its 
true  condition,  and  few  persons  cared  to 
search  for  that  which  was  so  scrupulously 
concealed.  But  within  the  last  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  the  veil  has  gradually  been 
lifted.  The  outlines,  if  nothing  more,  of  all 
that  was  before  so  strange  and  impenetra- 
ble have  been  made  clear.  If  the  book  of 
Japan  has  not  been  thrown  freely  open,  it 
has  at  least  been  unsealed,  and  its  pages 
offered  for  the  examination  of  those  who 
would  take  pains  to  lift  the  cover.  Yet  the 
popular  indifference  remains  unmoved  as 
ever.  The  world,  of  course,  chooses  its  own 
subjects  of  interest,  and  no  nation  can  com- 
pel its  attention  against  its  will ; but  it  cer- 
tainly seems  remarkable  that  the  events  of 
a land  which,  within  five  years,  has  rushed 
1 swiftly,  and  thus  far  safely,  through  almost 
I every  progressive  form  of  government,  which 

I has  reproduced  in  miniature  centuries  of 
/ European  development,  which  has’ made  but 
\ one  stride  from  the  twilight  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a brightness  of  purpose  not  very 


* The  latest  census  estimates  the  population  at  a 
little  over  85,000,000 ; but  as  this  is  not  understood  to 
be  strictly  exact,  1 speak  well  within  the  limit. 


far  behind  that  of  modern  Western  civiliza-  i j 
tion,  should  have  possessed  no  ^ttr^r.tion  for  I I 
the  outside  public.  It  is  too  little  to  say  7 I 
that  during  the  last  half  dozen  years  Ja-'  * 
pan  has  made  more  history  for  itself  than  in 
the  preceding  two  and  a half  centuries  of  its 
own  annals.  It  has  exhibited  transforma- 
tions the  like  of  which  have  required  ages 
to  accomplish  in  every  other  land.  Reforms 
which  elsewhere  have  only  been  achieved 
by  the  struggles  of  generations,  and  at  the 
cost  of  countless  lives,  have  here  been  es- 
tablished in  a day,  and — since  the  first  brief 
contest  in  1868 — without  disturbance  of  the 
national  peace.  I have  no  idea  of  forcing  a 
comparison  between  the  progress  of  Euro- 
pean enlightenment  and  that  of  a remote 
Asiatic  empire,  for  that,  I presume,  would 
not  be  tolerated ; but,  setting  aside  all  con- 
sideration of  the  thirty  millions  whose  pros- 
perity is  involved,  and  viewing  the  move- 
ment in  its  most  limited  aspect,  that  of  a 
state — even  an  insignificant  state — so  sud- 
denly and  so  boldly  carried  through  succes- 
sive radical  changes  to  its  present  secure  con- 
dition, the  reorganization  of  Japan  remains 
one  of  the  social  marvels  of  modern  times. 

Five  years  ago,  although  certain  privileges 
had  been  reluctantly  granted  to  strangers, 
the  country  was,  in  temper  and  purpose,  as 
impenetrable  as  ever.  The  principle  of  iso- 
lation had  not  been  willingly  abandoned, 
and  the  recognition  of  foreign  powers  was 
looked  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy  merely  as  an  inevitable  conces- 
sion to  superior  force.  At  that  period  many 
influences  tending  toward  the  overthrow  of 
the  old  system  were  already  at  work,  but  to 
most  outside  observers  the  form  of  adminis- 
tration which  had  lasted  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  continued  unshaken.  The  Siogun 
(Tycoon)  still  held  despotic  supremacy,  and 
under  his  sway  a feudalism  more  fixed  and 
rigorous  than  any  of  medieval  Europe  pre- 
vailed. A sudden  combination  was  formed 
in  1867  by  a few  discontented  baronial  chiefs 
(daimios)  against  the  oppressive  regime  of 
the  Siogun.  It  was  successful,  and  within  a 
few  months  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of 
autocrats  was  deposed  and  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  peerage.  The  Mika- 
do, whose  nominal  sovereignty  had  never 
ceased,  was  called  by  the  victorious  faction 
to  assume  once  more  his  imperial  functions.  • 
The  change  was  as  startling  as  it  was  sud- 
den, and  many  spectators  believed  that  a 
revolution  thus  planned  and  executed  by  a 
body  totally  inexperienced  in  affairs  of  state 
could  not  endure — a belief,  it  may  be  added, 
which  has  only  recently  been  dispelled.  For 
a while,  indeed,  the  new  executive  officers 
distinguished  themselves  chiefly  by  their 
confessions  of  weakness,  their  errors  of  state- 
craft, and  the  awkwardness  with  which  they 
handled  the  delicate  bureaucratic  organiza- 
tion of  their  predecessors.  Conspiracies  for 
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the  restoration  of  the  broken  siogonate  were 
frequent,  and  sometimes  formidable.  The 
government  seemed  thoroughly  inadequate 
to  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  and  fell  rapid- 
ly from  disfavor  into  contempt.  It  is  need- 
less to  capitulate  the  numerous  evidences  of 
discord  and  dissension  which  day  by  day  re- 
vealed themselves,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  forebodings  of  those  who  predicted 
another  national  convulsion  were  in  a good 
measure  justified.  Finally,  the  leader  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  united  to  subvert  the 
government  of  the  Siogun,  finding  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  control  affairs  entirely 
according  to  his  own  will,  quarreled  with  his 
associates,  and  withdrew  in  sullen  wrath  to 
his  own  dominion,  where  he  held  private 
and  antagonistic  court  of  his  own.*  Then  it 
seemed,  indeed,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
new  administration  was  about  to  fall  in 
pieces.  There  was  disaffection  on  every 
side.  There  were  insurrectionary  plots  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude  in  half  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  Partisans  of  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  Bioguns  were  here  and  there  in  open 
revolt.  Political  assassinations  were  com- 
mitted even  in  the  capital.  And  to  crown 
the  perils  of  the  government,  the  originator 
and  chief  of  the  combination,  the  soul  of  the 
enterprise,  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
ablest  of  the  ministerial  advisers,  had  with- 
drawn himself  and  his  forces,  and  was  now 
maintaining  a position  which,  if  not  avow- 
edly hostile,  was  certainly  menacing.  These 
were  the  gloomiest  days  of  the  young  Mika- 
do's reign.  His  immediate  counselors  did 
not  affect  to  conceal  their  anxieties,  and  as 
among  themselves  they  could  agree  upon  no 
method  of  meeting  the  crisis,  they  fell  back 
upon  the  expedient  of  seeking  a reconcilia- 
tion at  whatever  cost  with  their  alienated 
leader.  Upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
assume  the  undisputed  direction  of  affairs, 
he  consented  to  be  pacified,  and  early  in 
1871  his  representatives  appeared  in  Jeddo,t 
once  more  prepared  to  undertake  or  guide 
the  administration  of  the  government  ac- 
cording to  the  views  and  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  by  their  master. 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  a rumor 
began  to  circulate  that  the  ministry  was 
about  to  be  readjusted  upon  a basis  of  un- 
precedented public  liberality;  and  during 
the  summer  the  series  of  remarkable  events 
began,  each  one  of  which  seemed  calculated 
to  provoke  immediate  tumult,  while  none, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  observers,  native 
as  well  as  foreign,  was  followed  by  results 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  cause  serious 
apprehension.  The  first  indications  of  re- 
form were  of  a nature  which  now  appear 
trifling,  in  the  light  of  the  graver  measures 


afterward  instituted,  but  which  at  the  time 
filled  the  -country  with  excitement.  It  was 
decreed  that  the  several  castes  which  had  in 
all  ages  been  denied  the  privileges  of  riding 
in  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  of  wearing 
garments  similar  to  those  of  the  gentry 
(samurai),  should  be  allowed  the  amplest 
freedom  in  these  respects ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  high  classes  might  divest 
themselves  at  pleasure  of  their  distinguish- 
ing dress,  and  even  lay  aside  their  swords. 
This  was  the  initial  step  toward  placing  the 
entire  populace  upon  the  same  level,  and  it 
was  considered  so  bold  that  many  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  government  doubt- 
ed its  expediency.  It  was  thought  almost  in- 
credible that  any  merchant  or  artisan  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  assume  rights  which 
had  always  belonged  exclusively  to  persons 
of  superior  rank ; and  no  samurai  was  ex- 
pected to  degrade  himself  by  appearing  in 
public  in  such  a garb  as  to  render  him  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  vulgar.  The 
experiment  was  nevertheless  a success.  A 
great  number,  perhaps  a majority,  of  the 
gentry  showed  themselves  as  eager  to  rid 
themselves  of  unnecessary  incumbrances  of 
attire  as  the  farmers,  tradesmen,  etc.,  were 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  new  liberties, 
and  weapons  rapidly  disappeared  from  view 
as  hack-horses  and  vehicles  began  to  multi- 
ply. The  second  and  more  extreme  leveling 
measure  was  not  long  delayed.  Since  the 
earliest  recollection  of  Japanese  historians 
certain  classes  had  rested  under  the  severest 
social  ban — had  been  permitted  no  inter- 
course, much  less  alliance  by  marriage,  with 
the  community  at  large.  These  were  the 
butchers,  tanners,  leather-workers — in  fact, 
all  persons  whose  avocations  brought  them 
in  contact  with  the  bodies  or  skins  of  dead 
animals.  Their  condition  was  even  lower 
than  that  of  the  way-side  beggars,  but  at 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  prompters, 
their  disabilities  were  removed  in  a day,  and 
they  became  equal  members  of  society  at 
large.  At  the  same  time  especial  provision 
was  made  for  the  beggars,  who  ceased  to  be 
an  organized  body  under  the  head  of  rec- 
ognized hereditary  chief.  In  a few  prov- 
inces the  execution  of  this  last  movement 
was  riotously  resisted,  but  not  to  any  extent 
entailing  dangerous  consequences.  Thus 
the  work  of  elevating  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  to  a common  grade,  and  equalizing 
them  as  nearly  as  might  be  with  the  inferior 
order  of  gentry,  was  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. There  remained  the  more  delicate 
and  difficult  task  (a  year  ago  it  would  have 
been  pronounced  impossible)  of  forcingdown 
the  loftier  nobility  to  an  approximate  social 
grade. 

The  new  administration,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  master  spirit  of  the  revolution 
and  his  adherents,  was  proclaimed  during 
[the  summer  (1871).  Its  prevailing  influ- 


• The  Daimio  of  Satsuma. 

t After  the  overthrow  of  the  Slogan  dynasty  the 
name  of  the  capital  was  changed  to  Tokel,  bat  I re- 
tain the  familiar  title  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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ences  were  liberal  in  an  extreme  degree. 
Two  officers  alone  were  supposed  to  retain  a 
good  share  of  the  old  conservative  temper 
of  the  Mikado’s  court.  These  were  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  both  members  of  the  former  proud 
peerage  of  Kuge,  which,  in  the  days  of  its 
existence,  looked  down  from  a complacent 
height  of  dignified  poverty  upon  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  daimios.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  was,  and  always* has  been, 
an  ornamental  nullity — an  amiable  and  weak 
man,  with  little  skill  or  courage  to  execute 
ideas  of  his  own,  supposing  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  any.  The  Foreign  Minister*  was 
of  a different  stamp,  but  his  extreme  con- 
servatism was  already  greatly  modified,  and 
his  original  retrogressive  propensities  had 
given  way  to  a wholesome  desire  to  guide 
with  caution,  rather  than  to  obstruct  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  his  colleagues. 
The  remainder  of  the  cabinet  were  all  re- 
formers* of  greater  or  less  intensity.  They 
first  set  themselves  to  the  labor  of  recon- 
structing and  liberalizing  the  various  gov- 
ernment departments,  and  having  finally 
cleared  the  way  for  the  great  coup,  issued, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  an  imperial  edict  re- 
ducing the  daimios  to  simple  citizenship,  as- 
suming control  of  their  domains,  and  divert- 
ing their  immense  personal  revenues  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  The  whole  fabric  of 
feudalism  in  Japan  was  blown  away  with  a 
single  breath. 

By  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  by  the 
dispossessed  noblemen  themselves,  this  over- 
whelming stroke  of  policy  was  totally  un- 
expected. The  gradual  changes  which  had 
preceded  it  were  by  no  means  understood  as 
leading  the  way  to  so  vast  a scheme.  The 
previous  interferences  of  the  central  govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
had  been  looked  upon  as  merely  nominal, 
and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  they  were 
originally  intended  to  prepare  for  the  abso- 
lute overthrow  of  the  local  systems.  It  is 
true  that  the  actual  title  of  “ daimio”  had 
been  dispensed  with  some  time  before,  and 
that  of  “ chiji,”  or  governor,  substituted,  but 
as  the  lords  of  the  soil  remained  unmolested 
in  their  possessions,  this  was  regarded  as 
of  slight  consequence.  Had  not  the  lofty 
“ kugea”  also  been  forced  to  sacrifice  their 
titular  rank  f And  to  the  ktiges  thus  bereft 
nothing  worth  mentioning  remained — their 
name  having  been  their  only  fortune — while 
the  great  daimios  continued  the  undisputed 
masters  of  annual  millions.  As  they  became 
“ chiji,”  so  their  provinces,  formerly  “ koku” 
or  “ kuni,”  became  “ han ;”  but  this,  again, 
was  apparently  only  a nominal  change. 
There  was  nothing  to  break  the  fall.  The 
first  feeling  throughout  the  country  was 


* Iwaknra,  at  present  the  head  of  the  embassy  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 


one  of  stupefaction,  followed  by  a very  gen- 
eral consternation.  The  ministry  was  new, 
and  its  strength  had  not  been  tested.  The 
independent  force  of  the  daimios,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  well  known.  Would  they 
tranquilly  permit  their  power  and  their  pos- 
sessions to  be  thus  arbitrarily  wrested  from 
them!  For  a while  this  seemed  a serious 
question.  The  decree  amounted  Almost  to 
a degradation.  They  were  to  be  stripped  at 
once  of  their  rank,  their  retinue,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  revenues.  Socially, 
they  were  to  be  no  better  than  the  humblest 
of  their  former  followers.  They  were  to  be 
allowed  only  a few  attendants,  at  their  own 
cost,  instead  of  the  thousands  of  vassal  men- 
at-arms  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Their  wealth  was  to  be  turned  into  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  they  were  to  be  pen- 
sioned by  imperial  bounty  to  the  extent  of 
only  one -tenth  of  their  former  respective 
incomes.  Finally,  they  must  forthwith  re- 
pair to  the  capital,  there  to  reside  indefinite- 
ly, under  official  surveillance.  The  adroit 
managers  of  the  government,  led  by  the 
crafty  instigator  of  the  movement,  were  of 
course  prompt  in  complying  with  a sum- 
mons which,  in  point  of  fact,  emanated  from 
themselves.  The  lord  of  Satsuma  found  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  surrendering  every  thing  to 
an  administration  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  his  own  person.  But  others  were  less 
complaisant.  Two  at  least  of  the  most  im- 
portant daimios  showed  such  signs  of  con- 
tumacy that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
pacify  them  by  assurances  of  partial  im- 
munity from  the  general  confiscation,  and, 
in  spite  of  repeated  government  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feudal  rulers  acquiesced  only  because 
of  their  conviction  that  no  plan  of  united 
resistance  was  practicable.  To  suppose  that 
they  were  animated  by  any  prevailing  sense 
of  patriotism,  or  that  they  yielded  from  a 
conviction  of  duty  to  the  sovereign,  is  a de- 
lusion. The  fact  that  the  Mikado  is  at  pres- 
ent only  the  instrument  of  the  will  of  those 
who  overthrew  the  Siogun  in  his  name,  and 
brought  him  from  the  seclusion  of  Kioto 
(Miako)  to  the  new  capital,  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  every  daimio  was  well  aware 
that  in  relinquishing  his  riches  and  his 
rights  he  simply  placed  them  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  dominant  faction.  Whatever 
advantages  to  the  country  might  spring  from 
the  forcible  establishment  of  a central  au- 
thority (and  it  is  undeniable  that  many  have 
already  come  and  more  are  sure  to  follow), 
its  first  victims  were  not  the  persons  to  sym- 
pathize with  it  or  to  appreciate  its  value. 

The  weak  submitted  from  necessity,  the 
strong  compromised,  and,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  government  accomplished  its 
purpose,  and  the  unification  of  the  empire 
was  declared. 
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To  the  completion  of  this  important  work 
the  ministry  have  since  applied  their  best 
intelligence  and  their  most  earnest  efforts. 
No  further  progressive  step  has  been  at- 
tempted, nor  is  any  required  at  present.  It 
will  be  labor  enough  for  some  time  to  come 
to  readjust  affairs  upon  the  new  basis,  to 
compose  the  many  differences  which  still 
exist,  and  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
political  energies  of  the  country  for  a genu- 
ine fresh  departure.  Although  the  storm  is 
undoubtedly  over,  there  is  now  and  then, 
even  to  this  day,  an  upheaval  which  shows 
that  the  agitation  has  not  wholly  ceased. 
But  these  are  becoming  fewer  and  less  vio- 
lent, and  can  not  be  regarded  as  portentous. 
They  in  no  way  retard  the  fulfillment  of  the 
minor  measures  of  reform  which  naturally 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  great  achievement. 
The  monarch  has  laid  aside  his  character  of 
mystery,  even,  among  his  own  people.  He 
appears  in  public  with  less  ceremony  and 
pomp  than  many  a European  sovereign.  As 
premonitory  evidence  of  an  intention  to  dis- 
pense with  rigorous  forms  of  government, 
military  patrols  and  armed  guard-posts  have 
been  abolished  every  where.  In  Jeddo  es- 
pecially, although  the  garrison  is  large,  no 
special  service  is  required  from  it.  Sentinels 
no  longer  obstruct  the  massive  gateways  of 
the  castle,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  open 
night  and  day,  for  the  first  time  within  cen- 
turies. Even  the  Mikado’s  private  grounds 
are  free  to  the  populace  on  days  of  particular 
festivity.  Intellectual  as  well  as  personal 
liberty  is  encouraged.  The  native  press  is 
allowed  a latitude  of  discussion  which  is 
almost  without  limit.  Education  in  every 
form  is  fostered,  and  foreign  instructors  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  practical  science 
abound.  The  only  repressive  regulation 
which  visibly  remains  in  force  is  that  com- 
pelling the  ex-daimios  to  reside  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  this  is  justified  on  the  ground  that, 
if  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
former  provinces,  they  might,  and  in  many 
cases  would,  become  the  centres  of  new  con- 
spiracies and  outbreaks.  They  are,  however, 
allowed  perfect  freedom  of  foreign  travel, 
and,  in  fact,  an  imperial  proclamation  has 
lately  been  published  recommending  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  now 
granted  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  Japan — a na- 
tion suddenly  restored  to  vitality,  and  start- 
ing with  headlong  and  not  always  discreet 
energy  and  enthusiasm  upon  a bold  career 
of  enterprise  and  activity — a form  of  govern- 
ment anomalous  in  the  circumstance  that 
no  constitutional  body,  either  hereditary  or 
elective,  stands  between  t'he  sovereign  and 
the  people — an  emperor  of  nominal  auto- 
cratic power,  whose  policy  is  really  directed 
by  a ministry  of  liberal  if  not  democratic 
convictions,  and  this  ministry  so  identified 


with  reform  in  its  broadest  signification  as- 
to  have  virtually  pledged  itself  to  introduce, 
at  whatever  cost  and  risk,  every  element  of 
external  progress  which  can  in  any  manner 
be  applied  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  the  opening  of  the  whole  nation  to  foreign 
visitation  and  trade.  As  regards  the  latter 
point,  the  only  question  in  debate  is  respect- 
ing the  time  when  all  prohibitions  shall  be 
removed.  *Here,  naturally,  opinions  greatly 
differ,  a few  declaring  in  favor  of  unrestricted 
intercommunication  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaties  next  year,  while 
others  whose  judgment  is  cooler  advise  a 
delay  until  such  time  as  Japan  shall  have 
established  a judiciary  system  sufficiently  in 
conformity  with  those  of  other  nations  to 
render  superfluous  the  existence  of  foreign 
consular  or  other  courts,  which  are  a con- 
stant humiliation  to  the  native  authorities. 
These,  however,  are  considerations  of  the 
future ; and  to  the  prospects  of  the  future, 
such  as  may  be  speculated  upon  with  prob- 
able accuracy,  let  us  turn. 

At  the  first  view  the  outlook  is  not  alto- 
gether promising.  In  spite  of  the  sincerity 
of  its  wishes  for  reform,  the  government  has 
thus  far  displayed  more  rashness  than  rea- 
son in  the  prosecution  of  its  aims.  The  best 
intentions  can  not  of  themselves  command 
the  best  results.  The  determination  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  up  as  hastily  as  possi- 
ble for  the  lost  centuries  when  the  country 
was  shut  in  from  foreign  contact ; but  the 
race  against  time  has  been  too  rapid.  With 
the  general  plans  for  constitutional  reorgan- 
ization, internal  improvement,  and  educa- 
tional development,  no  fault  could  fairly  be 
found ; but  the  precipitate  manner  in  which 
these  have  altogether  been  undertaken 
threatens,  for  two  important  reasons,  to 
bring  about  a serious  reaction  at  no  very 
distant  day.  In  the  first  place,  the  nation  is 
utterly  exhausting  its  finances.  The  total 
revenue  is  quite  limited — not  much  greater 
now  than  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  siognns. 
Nothing  worth  speaking  of  is  derived  from 
foreign  sources,  while  the  outlay  is  unceas- 
ing and  enormous.  For  reasons  of  its  own 
the  government  declines  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  exportation  of  its  staples,  by 
which  its  excessive  importations  might  in 
some  degree  be  balanced,  and  is  consequent- 
ly cramped  to  the  last  extremity,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  relief  in  repeated  issues  of  pa- 
per currency,  which  long  ago  reached  an 
almost  intolerable  excess,  and  is  held  in 
circulation  only  by  the  exercise  of  that  per- 
emptory power  which  may  still  be  employed 
in  case  of  need.  In  fact,  the  government  is 
nearly  bankrupt,  notwithstanding  which  it 
continues  its  course  of  munificent  expendi- 
ture as  if  its  resources  were  yet  unlimited. 
In  every  direction  new  plans  for  post-routes, 
railroads,  telegraph  lines,  Western  colleges, 
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and  augmentations  of  army  and  navy  are 
announced,  for  the  execution  of  which  for- 
eign services  and  foreign  materials  are  re- 
quired which  must  be  promptly  paid  for  in 
solid  money.  A state  of  things  so  ruinous  as 
this  can  not  last  forever,  and  when  the  end 
does  come,  it  seems  only  too  likely  that  it 
will  come  not  merely  with  the  evil  of  finan- 
cial prostration,  but  with  the  additional 
shock  of  what  in  itself  may  constitute  a sec- 
ond and  quite  independent  cause  of  reac- 
tion— the  culmination  of  the  now  growing 
and  in  many  respects  well-founded  distrust 
of  the  value  of  this  foreign  assistance  which 
is  obtained  at  such  great  pecuniary  sacrifice. 
Whoever  may  be  to  blame  for  it,  there  is  no 
disputing  that  the  results  of  the  lavish  out- 
lay do  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the 
Japanese.  In  many  cases,  undoubtedly,  the 
fault  is  their  own.  Partly  from  vanity,  part-? 
ly  from  awakening  suspicion,  they  under- 
take to  assume  the  direct  management  of 
enterprises  which  are  beyond  their  grasp, 
and  find  themselves,  after  protracted  experi- 
ments, obliged  to  set  aside  all  they  have  use- 
lessly accomplished,  and  recommence  from 
the  starting-point.  But  in  other  and  more 
important  instances  they  are,  and  know  them- 
selves to  be,  the  victims  of  unprincipled  ex- 
tortion and  fraud.  It  is  probably  impossi- 
ble to  find  elsewhere,  except  perhaps  in  New 
York  city,  such  examples  of  monstrous  job- 
bery as  the  records  of  the  Japanese  Board 
of  Works  can  show.  In  truth,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  protect  themselves.  They 
continually  seek  counsel,  yet  are  afraid  to 
act  upon  it.  They  feel  themselves  betrayed 
by  foreigners  on  every  side.  The  mercan- 
tile community  is  arrayed  against  them, 
and  its  rapacity  is  tolerated,  if  not  fostered, 
by  the  diplomatic  authorities  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  protect  them  against  unjust 
dealings.  Provisions  of  treaties  which  are 
of  vital  consequence  to  them  are  disregard- 
ed without  excuse  or  explanation  by  the 
governments  in  which  they  have  placed  the 
most  implicit  trust.*  And  now  they  are 
often  compelled  to  doubt  the  integrity  of 
their  own  servants.  That  they  should  man- 
ifest disgust  and  alarm  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  and  when  it  becomes  clear — as  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  may — that  they 
have  thrown  themselves  into  almost  inex- 
tricable financial  confusion,  principally  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  insatiate  strangers,  their 
indignation  will  hardly  be  assuaged  by  the 


* Witness  the  result  of  the  recent  appeal  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  matter  of  the  occupation  of  Sag- 
halien.  Article  IL  of  the  treaty  of  1858  declares  that 
“The  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  request 
of  the  Japanese  government,  will  act  as  a friendly 
mediator  in  such  matters  of  difference  as  may  arise 
between  the  government  of  Japan  and  any  European 
power.”  A very  earnest  request  was  made  in  this 
case;  but,  after  a brief  semi-official  and  unsatisfac- 
tory correspondence  with  Russia,  the  United  8tates 
government  declined  to  fulfill  its  obligation. 


reflection  that  to  their  own  recklessness 
much  of  the  misfortune  must  be  attributed. 

At  such  a time,  should  the  crisis  arrive  be- 
fore the  internal  reconstruction  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  settled,  the  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  doubly  embarrassing.  There 
are  plenty  among  the  disaffected  who  would 
avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  to  add 
to  its  annoyances,  and  up  to  this  time,  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  administration 
does  not  represent  the  people  at  large,  or 
even  the  power  of  all  the  various  clans. 

Years  may  pass  before,  by  ingenious  shift- 
ing of  local  officials  and  redistribution  of 
the  several  provincial  elements,  it  can  bring 
about  a thorough  and  secure  homogeneity. 

But  the  worst  that  need  be  apprehended, 
we  may  believe,  is  a period  of  reaction  which 
within  a few  years  may  temporarily  paralyze 
the  progressive  impulses  of  the  country,  and 
compel  the  suspension  of  all  these  active 
projects  of  improvement.  During  that  time 
there  will  probably  be  little  cordiality  felt 
toward  foreigners.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  exhibition  of  positive 
hostility,  but  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
extensive  business  relations  which  now  ex- 
ist were  not  to  a great  extent  broken  up, 
and  it  is  a question  if  the  Japanese  will  ever 
be  disposed  to  renew  them.  To  a casual 
view  the  position  of  foreigners  may  not  be 
substantially  changed,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  their  share  in  the  material  development 
of  the  land  will  be  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  and  that  the  great  works  so 
eagerly  contemplated  will  be  suffered  to  lan- 
guish rather  than  pushed  forward  by  their 
aid.  While  this  term  of  necessary  rest  and 
retrenchment  lasts — supposing  it  to  come,  as 
I confidently  anticipate — we  shall  inevitably 
hear  loud  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  and 
fickleness  of  the  Japanese ; that  they  have 
thrown  oyer  their  best  friends,  who  were  la- 
boring nobly  and  unselfishly  for  their  ad- 
vancement; that  they  are  relapsing  into  bar- 
barism ; that  they  are  presenting  a new  phase 
of  their  well-known  instability  of  character 
and  purpose.  The  rule  of  action  is  first  to 
bleed  the  government  and  the  people  to  the 
last  attainable  drop,  and  then  to  abuse  them 
as  if  they  were  encumbered  with  all  the  vices 
that  can  be  calculated  or  conceived.  When 
they  refuse  to  be  bled  any  longer,  their  veins 
being,  in  fact,  quite  dry,  and  undertake  meas- 
ures of  self-protection  and  recuperation,  the 
outcries  will,  of  course,  be  multiplied.  But 
these  will  not  affect  them  very  painfully,  and 
if  they  can  contrive  to  extract  some  wisdom 
from  their  uncomfortable  experience,  and 
fortify  their  judgment  for  the  future,  the 
momentary  check  to  their  aspirations  may 
be  a benefit  rather  than  a disaster.  They 
certainly  need  to  be  taught  that  they  can 
not  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  they  have 
started,  and  that,  as  disinterested  counsel  is 
beyond  their  power  to  purchase,  they  must 
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instruct  and  discipline  themselves  more  thor- 
oughly before  dashing  headlong  into  all  im- 
aginable schemes  of  practical  or  theoretical 
reform,  and  attempting  to  obtain  an  equal 
place  among  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
the  earth  by  contract.  In  more  than  one 
instance  their  undue  haste  has  already  been 
its  own  punishment,  and  any  event,  or  series 
of  events,  however  calamitous  at  first  ap- 
pearance, that  can  bring  them  to  a proper 
sense  of  prudence  and  moderation  should  be 
regarded  by  their  real  well-wishers  as  a sure 
ultimate  advantage. 

That  they  will  gain  wisdom  by  reflection, 
after  this  feverish  excitement  shall  have 
come  to  a necessary  termination,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe.  The  Japanese  are 
vain  and  self-willed,  but,  whatever  other  de- 
ficiencies of  character  may  be  theirs,  lack  of 
shrewdness  and  persistent  blindness  to  their 
own  mistakes  are  not  among  them.  On 
many  accounts  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
period  of  depression  which  seems  impending 
may  not  be  too  brief.  They  need  time  to 
prepare  themselves,  once  and  for  all,  to  meet 
foreigners  upon  terms  that  do  not  place  them 
entirely  at  a disadvantage.  They  need  a 
more  solid  confidence  in  themselves,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  when  to  award  it  to 
and  when  to  withhold  it  from  others ; and  at 
present  they  have  nothing  to  guide  them  but 
their  instincts,  which  have  been  irritated  to 
a condition  of  abnormal  dread  and  suspicion. 
They  need  the  fruits  of  the  extensive  system 
of  education  which  they  have  planted  with 
great  liberality,  though  with  little  regular- 
ity or  order,  and  the  enlarged  perceptions  to 
which  the  investigations  of  their  numerous 
messengers  abroad  will  contribute  in  due 
season.  They  especially  require  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  commercial 
usages  of  the  great  nations  which  are  now 
awkwardly  unfamiliar  to  them.  Meanwhile 
their  railways  and  telegraphs  can  wait.  It 
is  better  that  they  should  remain  a while 
unfinished  than  that  they  should  be  finished 
under  conditions  that  may  prevent  the  un- 
dertaking of  similar  works  for  years  to  come. 
And  when  they  at  last  extricate  themselves 
from  the  embarrassments  which  surround 
them,  and  from  others  which  await  them, 
they  may  set  out  again  from  a truer  point  of 
departure,  and  with  more  wholesome  pros- 
pects, upon  the  high-road  of  reform.  Their 
country,  its  social  reorganization  fairly  es- 
tablished, and  regulated  by  new  and  mod- 
erate laws,  may  be  ready  for  the  reception 
of  foreigners  in  all  parts.  The  incongruities 
of  their  present  incomplete  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  remedied. . The  vast  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  nation,  now  neglected 
or  misapplied,  will  certainly  be  to  a consid- 
erable extent  developed.  Reciprocal  com- 
merce, which  the  government  has  always 
hesitated  to  sanction,  will  be  possible  with- 
out the  risk  that  the  gain  will  all  be  on  the 


side  of  speculators  from  abroad,  and  the 
squandered  wealth  of  the  empire  may  be 
gradually  recovered.  The  greater  part  of  the 
political  disabilities  of  the  entire  population 
will  probably  be  removed,  so  that  all  can 
join  without  restraint  in  the  work  of  na- 
tional progress.  And  these  results  are  almost 
certain  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Japanese 
alone,  uncontrolled  by  the  influence  and  un- 
assisted by  the  power  of  any  of  the  foreign 
states  that  are  struggling  to  secure  the  pre- 
dominant voice  in  its  councils. 

These,  I am  persuaded,  are  reasonable  es- 
timates of  the  condition  of  Japan  as  it  now 
stands,  and  of  the  probable  contingencies  of 
the  next  few  years.  To  speak  of  its  present 
requires  only  a careful  and,  in  this  case, 
sympathetic  observation  of  events  as  they 
pass  by.  To  discuss  the  future  is  always 
hazardous,  and  I am  well  enough  aware  that 
unforeseen  catastrophes  — internal  or  ex- 
ternal vicissitudes  that  can  in  no  way  be 
calculated  upon — might  at  any  time  turn 
the  course  of  the  nation  widely  apart  from 
what  now  appears  to  be  its  destiny.  But 
in  the  ordinary  succession  of  events  its  ca- 
reer can  hardly  be  other  than  that  which  I 
have  indicated : for  a time  overstrained  ef- 
fort and  forced  vitality,  then  a period  of 
prolonged  depression  and  anxiety,  and  sub- 
sequently a laborious  but  certain  rise  to  a 
respectable,  perhaps  a prominent,  position 
among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 


THE  DAISY. 

My  heart  ia  like  that  daisy,  she  said, 

Silver  white  with  a flash  of  red, 

That  steadfast  stands  in  the  meadow  grass. 
While  the  golden  summer  hours  pass: 

Soft  and  slow 
The  long  hours  go, 

.And  the  brook  is  murmuring  low. 

In  the  tangled  hedge  of  the  meadow  grows, 
Flushed  and  fragrant,  a brier-rose. 

Flinging  iike  incense  on  the  air 
The  wealth  of  its  perfume  rich  and  rare. 
Floating  sweet 
Through  sunny  heat, 

Far  afield  to  the  daisy’s  feet 

Over  the  daisy’s  patient  head 
Flit  the  butterflies,  brown  and  red, 

Bearing  the  loves  of  flower  and  tree— 
“Have  ye  never  a love  for  me?” 

Half  afraid. 

The  daisy  said. 

While  the  bright  wings  over  her  played. 

The  bright  wings  flash  and  are  gone  again ; 
Naught  have  they  brought  but  a little  pain, 
To  throb  and  ache  in  the  daisy’s  heart — 
Sitting  forever  alone  and  apart. 

Ah!  so  far 
From  the  rosy  star 
That  scarce  is  conscious  daisies  are! 

But  courage ! little  daisy,  she  said ; 

Fear  not  to  love  though  hope  be  dead : 

The  heart  that  loves,  though  it  love  alone. 
Something  better  than  peace  doth  own : 
Hearts  are  strong. 

Though  life  be  long, 

And  the  blind  bird  sings  the  Bweetest  song ! 
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The  excursions  in  the  former  island  we 
had  made  before,  and  also  those  about  Fay  at, 
in  which  we  subsequently  joined  the  yacht 
party. 

On  the  20th  of  May  we  started  for  *St.  -Mi- 
chael’*, with  a party  of  fourteen,  all  predis- 
posed for  enjoyment,  from  the  grave  Don 
John  down  to  tho  restless  school  boys  and 
girls,  who  wore  a constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  their  parents  and  of  hopeful  anticipa- 
tion to  the  sharks.  Where  we  all  bestowed 
ourselves  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
can  only  be  solved  by  those  country  house- 
keepers who  know  that  where  there  is  a will 
there  is  sure  to  bo  a way. 

To  complete  onr  enjoyment  Don  Samuel 
brought  his  inimitable  bugle,  and  one  of 
the  ladies  her  guitar,  to  help  out  the  young 
voices  that  made  up  our  chorus.  Who  but 
a painter  can  properly  depict  an  embarka- 
tion from  Fayai?  The  motley  crowd  of 
idlers  on  the  quay ; the  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances coming  to  see  ns  off,  as  is  the 
custom  here;  the  barge,  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  at  her  stern,  dancing  on  the  swell,  as 
each  passenger  watched  a chance  to  spring 
from  the  slippery  stone  steps  to  the  well- 
cushioned  seats  of  the  pretty  Itriom  ; the 
reception  on  board  the  yacht,  whoso  white 
wings  were  spread  as  she  hung  by  a single 
line  to  the  moorings;  then  the  parting  gun 
as  the  schooner  swung  off  before  the  light 
breeze,  amidst  the  cheers  and  wavings  of 
the  returning  friends. 

Twenty -six  horns  of  light  but  favoring 
breezes  brought  us  to  St.  Michael’s,  where 


IN  a small  insular  sea-port  the  main  inter- 
est of  life,  especially  to  the  idle,  transient 
visitor,  is  to  watch  the  shipping,  and  great 
becomes  the  excitement  on  any  unusual  ar- 
rival. A marked  day  in  the  calendar  of  such 
visitors  to  the  little  capital  of  Fayai  was  the 
11th  of  May,  1872,  made  so  by  the  arrival  of 
the  American  yacht  Rambler,  with  a small 
party  on  board,  including  two  ladies,  per- 
haps the  first  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  a yacht. 

The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  little  ves- 
sel herself  as  she  came  sailing  in,  looking 
like  a great  white  bird,  combined  with  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case  to  render 
her  an  object  of  special  interest ; and  it  was 
not  long  lifter  she  anchored  before  numbers  of 
visitors,  natives  of  Fayai  as  well  as  foreign- 
ers, hastened  to  have  a nearer  view  of  her. 

She  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  although  she  bad  easterly  winds 
all  the  way,  ran  out  in  twelve  and  a half 
days.  On  tho  4th  of  May  it  blewT  so  hard 
that  she  bad  been  obliged  to  heave  to  under 
close  reefs.  Nevertheless  tho  ladies  of  the 
party  bad  been  able  to  come  on  deck,  and 
being  good  sailors,  enjoyed  the  wild  scene. 
Tho  gale  over,  she  met  light  southeast  winds 
the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

After  bearing  such  glowing  accounts  of 
her  sailing  capacities,  and  seeing  for  nur- 
se! vea  the  comfort  of  her  internal  arrange- 
ments, it  can  be  imagined  with  what  pleas- 
ure we  accepted  the  owner’s  kind  invitation 
to  join  his  party  in  a trip  to  St*  MicbacTs, 
and  afterward  to  Teneriffo. 
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Then  e&xw:  another  embarkation,  Tritb 
yrarjit  partiugs  from  our  host  of  new  sad 
*»ht  friends,  and  tvu*  days  of  zephyr- like 
sailing  among  .shout*  of  w bales  ami  oilier 
eH*u  wonder*.  jmd  thou  we  once  more  reached 
The  welcome  itioJ  familiar  shores  of  Faya! 

It  Yihil  now  been  decided  that  the  yacht, 
jpstesid  of  going  on  to  England,  arid 
tinning  over  lo?r  imssqtiger*  to  the  eroded 
and  noisy  steam-ahip,  should  visit  the  Cana- 
ries, and  then  return  to  America  through  the 
region  of  the  trade-winds ; and  to  encounter 
the  heats  of  this  tropical  zone  some  new  sky- 
lights must  be  made,  which  could  nowhere 
be  done  better  than  by  the  skillful  carpen  ters 
of  Horta.  This  delay  gave  ample  time  for 
seeing  the  magnificent  gardens  of  this  fairy 
island,  rich  in  orange-trees,  magnolias,  and 
all  semi-tropical  plants,  including  their 
crowning  glory,  the  camellia  japonica,  here 
growing  so  large  that  you  walk  through 
arbors  arching  high  above  your  head. 

Would  that  we  had  time,  space,  and  pencil 
to  delineate  the  donkey  rides  to  the  Cal deira 
(caldron),  the  great  central  crater  of  the 
island,  to  Caste! lo  Branco  (white  castle),  a 
splendid  white  rock  off  the  southern  coast, 
looking  like  a fortress,  and  connected  by  a 
narrow^  neck  with  the  island,  where  its  inhab- 
itants used  to  intrench  themselves  against 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  where  the  water 
cisterns  made  for  their  use  can  still  be  seen. 
Best  and  most  wonderful  of  *11,  the  boat  ex- 
cursions to  the  caves  in  the  black  volcanic 
rock,  where  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic  rolls  in 
unceasing  thunder,  and  which  can  only  be 
entered  at  rare  intervals. 


we  anchored  on  one  of  those  bright  days 
when  the  mountains  seem  higher  and  the 
sea  bluer  than  the  painter  dares  to  make 
them.  Here  the  lauding  was  picturesque, 
friends  coming  off  to  welcome  ns,  but  kept 
at  bay  for  a moment  by  the  health  oflker, 
whose  laws  are  more  fixed  than  those  of  the 
Medes  a/ul  Persians.  The  collector  of  cus- 
toms, instead  of  restrictions,  puts  us  on  the 
footing  of  a vessel  of  war,  and  only  over- 
whelms ns  with  courtesies.  A gay  Portu- 
guese yacht  bears  down  upon  us  and  boards 
us,  ami  her  owner  insists  upon  taking  us  all 
to  the  shore,  where  friends  escort  us  through 
the  ancient  square  and  around  the  town  to 
the  wonderful  gardens,  where  the  enterpris- 
ing owner  has  acclimated  nearly  all  the 
plants  of  the  tropics,  but  where  the  master- 
piece is  Ilia  grotto  tilled  with  giaut  tree 
ferns. 

Five  days  followed  of  diligent  traveling 
by  carriage,  mule,  and  donkey,  helped  out 
by  the  yacht,  which  hovered  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast,  and  dropped  ns  or  took  us  on 
board  without  anchoring,  storing  our  memo- 
ries with  rich  pictures  which  it  would  take 
a volume  to  describe. 
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Finally,  on  June  we  left  £be  Azores  be- 
hind us,  and  took  a southeast  course  to  the 
Canaries — inland*  little  known  this  aide  of 
the*  Atlantic,  but  yet  fully  repaying  any  little 
trouble  there  may  be  in  visiting  them. 

Our  destination  was  Teneriff**,  which  we 
knew  from  our  geographies  to  be  a mount- 
ain peak  of  some  celebrity;  beyond  that  it 
was  a terra  incognita  to  most  of  us. 

We  had  light  winds  and  line  weather,  only 
once  making  a good  day’s  run  of  2tf4  miles. 
The  temperature  was  delightful.  Wo  bad 
fore  and  aft  awnings  to  protect  us  from  the 
sun  on  deck,  and  wind -sails  to  ventilate  the 
cabin  below.  The  neat  and  finished  appear- 
ance of  the  yacht,  all  the  joiner- work  of 
mahogany  and  black -walnut,  simple  and  in 
good  taste,  seemed  so  different  from  the  usual 
sea  experiences  of  more  or  leas  dirt  and  dis- 
comfort. Below,  oat  accommodations  w ere 
luxury  itself,  the  novel  aud  most  excellent 
feature  being  that  the  saloon  aud  the  largest 
state-rooms  are  in  the  centre  of  the. vessel, 
where  the  minimum  of  motion  is  felt,  instead 
of  being  nearer  the  stern.  The  ladies  had 


ornamented  the  saloon  with  English  ivy,  still 
growing,  and  tastefully  twining  round  the 
mirrors.  The  large  state-rooms,  with  broad 
beds  instead  of  the  usual  narrow  berths,  the 
comfortable  sofas  and  chairs,  the  marble  ba- 
sins, but  beyond  all  the  liberal  bath,  into 
which  we  let  the  sea -water  without  stint, 
formed  exceptions  to  all  our  preconceived 
notions  of  sea  life. 

“What  a contrast,”  said  one  of  the  party, 
as  we  were  writing  up  our  journals  in  the 
evening— ‘‘what  a contract  is  this  old  log, 
written  sixty  years  since,  to  your  rose-leaved 
albums!”  Ho  bad  in  bis  hand  an  old-fash- 
ioned, weather-beaten  copy-book,  labeled 
‘'Voyage  of  the  Schooner  Mida*  in  1SH,” 
We  bad  been  enjoying  the  lovely  sunset, 
and  now  the  young  moon  was  shedding  a 
soft,  weird  light  over  the  water  ami  light  ing 
up  the  white  sails.  The  ladies  had  been  play- 
ing on  the  guitar  and  singing.  The  yacht 
was  gliding  gently  through  a smooth  sea, 
making  a pleasant  rippling  sound  most 
soothing  to  hear.  Altogether  it  was  the 
poetry  of  sailing.  We  might  have  expect- 
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vnsvr  o?  tur  i**ak  rsoai  orotaya. 


ed,  Like  tho  lotus-eaters,  to  arrive  next  at 
fcloml  where  it  was  always  afternoon.  Our 
friend's  remark,  indeed,  struck  in  strong 
contrast  upon  our  luxurious  senses,  and  we 
begged  hiui  to  give  us  a few  extracts  from 
the  moth-eaten,  yellow-papered  old  log. 

M You  think, M said  he,  “ you  are  the  first 
brave  women  who  have  floated  over  those 
summer  seas  in  what  you  consider  a little 
cockle-shell ! Well,  the  Rambler  is  240  tons  ; 
the  little 'Afida*  was  80,  being  just  one-third 
the  size.  The  writer  of  this  log  was  a moth- 
er going  with  her  two  boys  to  Marseilles  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  and  this  in  midwinter. 
Liston ! 

u * Left  Boston  Thursday,  January  IT,  1811 ; had  fair 
wind*  and  fine  weather  out  of  port,  and  every  proapect 
of  a short  passage,  but  our  flattering  hopes  were  soon 
blasted.  Shortly  after  clearing  the  cap**  the  wind 
came  out  directly  ahead  and  every  rope  became  cover- 
ed with  Ice.  We  continued  much  In  the  same  situa- 
tion until  Monday,  when  a violent  tempest  arose, 
which  lasted  until  Saturday.  We  were  obliged  to  lie 
to  forty-eight  hours  in  the  Gnlf,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing almost  a hurricane.  We  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
iu  our  beds,  there  was  such  a aeu  running.  We  lost 
many  things  off  the  deck,  among  them  our  quarter- 
board,  part  of  oar  rail,  and  onr  bulwarks ; the  caboose 
and  boats  were  stove,  oar  anchor  carried  away,  sails 


tom,  tiller  broken,  onr  sky-light  thrown  off  and  its 
glass  shivered,  letting  torrents  of  min  into  the  cabin. 
Wo  were  unable  to  light  a Are  for  several  days.  At 
last  ooe  morning,  with  much  tronble,  the  kettle  was 
boiled  and  breakfast  preparing,  when  » sea  boarded  us, 
and  we  were  at  once  ingulfed  in  water.  The  captain 
and  all  hands  were  on  deck  in  a moment  The  man  at 
tho  holm  hnd  been  thrown  over  the  side,  and  it  wa* 
surprising  be  escaped.  Indeed,  from  the  dreadful 
crash  and  apparent  alarm,  all  seemed  lost  A few 
momenta  later  a sailor  came  below  for  an  axes.  I eager- 
ly asked  what  our  situation  was.  “ Bad  enough,”  said 
he ; U hot  If  we  ship  another  such  sea  it  will  be  worse.” 

**  * I nearly  fainted,  but  with  the  help  of  the  boys  re- 
covered. and  soon  the  whole  scene  changed,  the  storm 
suddenly  lulled,  the  thunder  and  lightning  ceased,  and 
the  sun  came  oat  In  full  splendor. 

“*  February  A — After  continued  head-winds,  the 
wind  changed  in  our  favor,  and  blew  e perfect  hurri- 
cane, worst*  than  the  first  galtr.  The  vessel  plunged  at 
one  time  bo  deep  as  to  carry  away  her  jib-boom,  and  it 
was  a question  wh»3tber  she  would  ever  rise  again.  That 
was  a dreadful  moment!  The  man  at  the  helm  was 
up  to  his  chin  In  water,  and  we  were  running  eleven 
knots  before  the  gale.  The  Midas  is  a remarkably 
good  aea-tvortt,  or  we  should  never  have  weathered  It 

»* » February  20.  -Thirty-six  days  out  1 Yesterday  we 
thought  we  saw  land,  but  were  disappointed.  We  bare 
h«d  constant  rains;  my  state-room  and  the  cabin  have 
been  so  wet  that  for  days  together  some  one  hAs  had 
constantly  to  rnop  up  the  water.  Some  days  we  are 
compelled  to  live  lu  darkness,  or,  rather,  we  have  only 
the  feeble  glimmer  of  a lamp,  which  emits  hardly  a ray 
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of  Uglri..  36f  boyi*  tk'Mnrc  bettor  than  tMlr  mother, 
i hive  boen  itm  aeuafck  than  I ex^ici<si^on\r  inrr< 
weabt—  but  fainting,  attended  with  ueo^'Q*  Ur^U»'i^, 
Iim  tanri'my  AHNcnily. 

o - Ftbmary  $g,  3 — I frfcve'jnst  been  ttw&kei ned  by 
‘therfUHiitag  cry  at/*  Ldod  ulu^xJ  T’  which  pro  vow  io  be 
Cape  SparteJ  on  tm<;  aide  .wxd  cht • api*xd*b  , const *m  the 
oilier-  Korty-ooiir  iiay%  j&hty  fpirffe  U»c skatt*.  The 
very  jjlir  wt  hr*atho  u*  *uoutf#  l«  inspb*  aft  *ttb  ««*“ 
H<>*.  *nd  euwr&y.  I think  1 *hoaid  Ik*  wUhug  to  come 
thr*hsti&cc  C b*y«,  without  wry  for  the  plea?- 

•ire  yylthMat  evpononce.  Tbd  wafer  i»  so  aerene, 
the*  eky  m cl&ur,  tty*,  landscape  ao  viiehuntitigl  The 
EkOftMeof  t&a  ttpifrtfmirean  jethihii  a thmora  of  the 
siibhtjie  and  \>\ci ntx^m  which  jimii  supposed  to  ex- 
Iwr  only  ip  Vhe  ItagbiAtta  of  the  jpnet- 

**  'Myirch  fi.  —Wv  «tr<*  how  thirty  mil**  from  onr  long- 
Odshed-far  haven,  lual  ^iall  probably  «.«Cli  there  thi* 
ifierpj'o.i. 

iJ  * * Toulon.  Three  large  frigates  are  bear- 
log  #wn  up;m  it**  _ 


i«lg  airly  years  ago,.  $<*  bile  hi 
in#  campamorts  bartvem\  tlie 
yiidax  ip  1311  aaVi  that  of  the  Ifombfyt v iiy  Mutt  the  *ea  rippling  so  musically  irnderoiir 
X6T^ ; yet  *0  difificuU  is  it  tit  realize  what  keel  waa  the  aunc  Mint  k:«1  swept  v*a)eUy 
one  doBk  hot  aeo.iltwM  w6-Si  iii/r  Mj*  deok.pt  tlyo  lit  Me  Aftax, 

and  drew  the  clean  Wekdh**  vriinfactMtlf  The  next  day,lli»^  aeveuth  orti,  sighted 
altat  ns*  the  eoita  of  aeenrjty  was  f*y  'gr*iml,  #pr  gtiol.  T.ta# ^tDiy-tYfo  fipiut$[*jf 
rtmi  ihk  motion  so  soft  and  lutfingVMmt  uduy  tad  naming : di>wu  iptP  tile  wu,  but  tbplf 
of  us  kept  awake  long  eimugb  Vo  remember  &»)*  wrtf  loaf  In  a hank  of  wfj>4><  i-Knid*. 

i which  ai^4»  Ouv  jvbHk 

J Tba  yritui  was  m*  light  tit  at  wo  &.'a*Cbly  drift- 
,..  .:  : eU,  nud  vve  eei^mod  m*r  fo  upftroav  b tUb  land 

'•'|;v  K 1 r ! f ,'  -•••;  4$  :‘ho.uiwv  the.  vliCKfe.  party  was  on 

' - • ' - VAgerty  wntchinc  the  ifttmui  in  hope*  of 

> ■ i‘»;:  ^ho  !><  /ik,  wiiieii  hari  U.m*u  >wvjj.  for  over 

"y  A n litimlwl  m ,htat  weather. 

•>  :,  *:  " '\Th:W  tiu  fissi  *h  hghiffii  «in«'.l]  ?"  an  id  r.ne. 

^ *Cao  tin*  *n0.  iamUhm^e.hnii'gtM)  far  the 

£ •{&  . odiiiif  of  iho.g&nltsna  V’ 

h*  cSfk  . said  an  Atirctat.'ntata*  who 

::  Si.  ; f*>  v the  helm*  dtipiW^i  tb4;.qaes. 

% *0*11  a».hlreMMMl  to  him..  Olf  Ui»*  coast  of 

java  Two  oft  pa  Rmcll  withe » Rimers  for  lioura 
V ' before  we  could  see  the  land,  and  I’to  3ibvAni 

' t4e  hig1  Chicago  lire  was  smel&jii 

*v  ■■'■■'  < hiiross  the  Atlantic.;8  . , . ;., .. 

■1j0  , - ■ 'W*  nau^ea{  .prtifftwnr,  ahocktil  at  thia 

! ^ ;V  ;•  X*re;K;h  of  oiscipiine  ui  talking  t»  five  mao. at 

;.  c i he.  helm,  here  fro.whuil  severely  upon  :m} 

* V j and  punished  u»  wi  th  a chapter  of  statistic 

ft  lir  xmM  • "*^ita*^owio  air  currents  and  tithw*  ph&noin.* 

? ik^!  O>oro  intfteatiMtt  ro  the  Journal  of  Sen- 
: - 7 v ^ ^ : than  io  tiw,  hut  we  managed  to  )m*k«nc 

-•  ••  *.•:  or  t wo  grains  of  wheat  ont  f»f  his imshel  of 

. ehttlfe  They ■ were  these  ; On  the  east  ude  of 
y '*'*'  ~ .'  '■  ' j-  \ T | Mi 0-  South.  A tlanfU1,  nearly  orhr  to  fht*  »x»ast 

~ f of  A f flaky  what  ^v-uisi  to  be  siuid  oRwn  fails  »>n 

i'e*h4*»t  the  fleeis  f it  was  supposed  to  corns 


LMipryars  {/*  Vse*vT, 
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shore  Iteferp  ns,  its  whitewa*^! 
•hmi*n* ' gkaudqg  brightly  in-  Mie  . nmimog 
rni^U^bt  Om  nr  two  criri>iii^U\Mkiiig  t<>w < 
vx*y  ro*e:  above  tiw  mrfa.  wliicli  are  &&if  add- 
in g to  the  rather  Moorish  aspect  of  tittf  place. 
1V»  the  nuctkehet;,  and  ahull  mg  nxmicduitviv 
vii  X it?y  rii^i  tlte  Anfcgfc  MuimjUiyi^  4 

wild  urns*  of  nv^j^ed  i^a W uml  deep  valleys, 
or  barraneos  They  mo  item  a backbone 
down  to  the  ettfv  Ah  a ^'ee  ssion  of  ri 
eliding  otmiptly  in  cliff#  ahtne ’ tiofo&d  d- ier  t 
high.  The  higlwst  peaks,  about  ten  miks 
in  la  are  three  of  four  tlionsaiid  ..'feet  high 

anti  cover'd  with  woods*  From  the  harbor 
they  k*ok  tlbo  fO»*ro  but  ktc  really 

kt*d* mat  hirsts  Ihntj&l, 

(>rkhg^r  and  >th<^  tropical  or 
; To  fchu  west  ih*  .Viount^i^ht^it^h- 

er/btii  much  umny dfotiurt,  nnJ  above  tie  .a 

tuit  V& ixti  m tho 

}>rnkV  . 

'if  That  7’  wc  exclaimed ; u thru-  the  poate 
of.  Touerilfn  H % htrnkog  lH  - v . • : \ 

mforaiard h that 

. thorn  j »i  m * tovared  he*  <k?$  isjf 

the  view  v»f  H from  thw  «ule^  are  ^OinOtK)** 
not  less  •t'k^k  £bO0  feet  bigb-- 

The  i»,r<rhtU  4 goud  m&riy 

several  fctoammas  ariumg  these  klanrla 

bl\i^yihg  ireqmmt  and  regular  zU-ani  *»ro- 
mmiiebtiiWr  with  voninte  porta  «MT  Etm>t*$. 

Hvree  d«y»1ak|i  Orir  to  Cadiz,  and  eight 
to  Liverpool  The  yaabt  to  Attached  to  a 
buoy/  pf  wkivk  llibre  are  three  or  font  be- 
longing and  which  are 

ftv*  to  Hi*  first  ;*n»Riorf  All  the  porfe  of 
rho  islands  ore  free  ports — a remarkable 


*■  ■ ■;  • 

Tflfc  roferiopw  . ; -’v.y;’.  Ny  .'v 

fropo  the  African  deserte,  but  the  mit?rosciip«- 
aeems  to  prove  that  the  supposed  grain*  of- 
saml  artj  really  minute  insect*  brought  on 


the  upimt  cuirrenta  ot*  air  from  the  Amies, 
where  alone ; they  have  hven  /ound  on  tire 
Jarnl.  A .still  mere  surprising  fact  ia  well 
e&tahliaketL  On  the  | hi  rd  day  after  the  great 
Chicago  dre  a strong  »uaoU  of  mmtke.  aecoin- 
p aided  l\v  hn usual  haziness  in  the  airr  ww 
oh^t'wM  by  vuriorts  ]>emm  on  the  Fnyai 
ino«intairifl,uml  a fbvt  iiaya  bit^r  two  whators 
atTi  ved  ftorn  the  weatwawlt  eahh  separately 
having  notkd  in  his  log  frimilar  pbetnrmmi^ 
with  the  addition  the 

deck.  The  di»t«hcd;4btvin  Civh^ih 
tween  ^00b  and  3000  niib^,  nnd  tlio  si»pt?b«i- 
W?t3  Ja  Unit  the  extreme  heat  carried  tip 
smbke  and  aahoe  irtto  t he  upper 
eurrea  ta  of  air  from  the  wt^t. 
whigb  weyo  borne  along  iidrll  the 
gain  Hubsidiid,  aiw!  then  gradually 
dropped  into  the  sea.  Liiirnnitues 
blow  a hmidred  luileflt  an  hour;  it 
must  have  Uken  about  forty  mik%  . 

m hruit  to  bring  thews  fm/n  ‘ v^' ■ ' 

■Chicago.  N\-'l  ■*'.  • "■ ';' 

Onr  leetnre  tuigl\t  JmVe  tetnd  /-v  , 

till  midnight,  bnt  b.mkM)  p wim) 
fbe^heneib  god  soon  IVrmigbt  »i#  in  v / 
Sight  of  the  cliffs  of  Ainiga*  the 
nortbeaftt  p<i?kl  hf  Tenori&V  and  y f;  ■; 
W iCaihe  iiy^f  »to  then; 

apparmitLv ; 

Iinrt?)k?vbd  by  fttiy  vegidation,  ’ ' ;^Jk ; 

w iUt  aiid  baiTmi  m the  ex>  '$m}< 

tTetip&t,  ''  1 y; r . ' * , \ . %i|v 

Tbikig& 4hi%  twelve  .miles 
iron!  rlse  amd/knigs,  it  was  too.  late 
to  ri^k  ritmiiug  into  » strauge  port  C|| 
by  nlgiii/  ko  we  stood  olf  to  the 

In  the  morn-  "-.  ® 


4POth  till  dajll^t 

a Ught  bivez*^  tbvoring  ns,  we 
ran  iuf  and  jiuelmml  about  half  h 
inilo  fih/m  the  const.  ,,s.‘  • ‘ 

SHUta  Cruzvihv  i^pitnl,  a t own  of 
about  Xr^ltfJU  vnhaivi  tairts,  lay  spread 
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Ml  *T  J»Ur<  JEIEl  &&&» 


ciTL*ivimta«^'#  considering  they  belong  to  .'ojf.  the  town*  The  c/mu  t ry  brnked  brown 
/fepal-it  ■'  i«i>l  parched  as  0 desert,  ^accept  where  there 

$tj‘  wsu*  not  OTT4V  intention  to  make  any  wo*  water*  when  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
st  ay  i n :;  i9kii^a;Crii'2, -Iiiit  to  go  immediately  \oIcante  soil  showed  ta*Jf,  The  road  in 
li (?  Orht^vai,  ytbjvft-  we  had  heard  of  m the  finely  graded  and  well  macadamised,  being 
jdatet  td  be  visited.  Aoeortlliigly  « eoupte  coiapos^i  wholly  of  hahl  trdcanic  rock*  foro- 
4>t  ¥$$$&& •wsye . procured,  which  w*  recog-  ken  inp>  «aaalip iocas,.  ami  groutid  routed  li  i>y 
nixed  a*  Ameriuau  born,  but  which,  after  the  mustmt  tr^vcL  As  we  rose  the;  emVn- 
many  witd  and  repair*  made  here,  try  improved  tit  aipfcdfy  and  after  a steady 

d^serv*  i»  lti>  considered  natutahted  Span-  climb  of  two  ’bonis'  we.  rartled  into  the  old 
fisrdfc  The  and  miilfts,  too,  harnessed  town  of  laguna/  a balf-d^r/rted-lnokiug 

to  not  in  a^ipeanufoe  rock  m to  place,  than  bean  lifting  > 

inspire confidence of  ever  reaching  onr  dos*  broad,  welf  cfdnvutod  valley.  It  boasts  i« 
tiuatitm.  1ft>  fouieft  tiitno  on  triaI>  howe v-  oriiverBify  and  <jtn  •miflniaiiedL,  eat bed  m]  m 


of  wcn-tHniun^rtranctMlpeoji^^  a be  only  one 
atViryMtigb),  we  found  closed  y&ith  wooden 
ahifi-i.ar8..3h-:wbieh  are  ent  liule  trap-doom/ 
caJtbVl  p>>*ngos,  from  under  which  the  iii- 
1 1 ubitante  j*  etq*‘d  at-  u s ju  great  enrioai ty  as 
wo  pdmdl.  \*  < r £ ' 

'in$r  first  tbr^  adlos  wound 

in  tniiny  turns  up  the  slope  to  the  north  west 


with  their  fundurte  of -•Shining  42 ana  mV  their 
heads ; V^ji^y^arPyi&g:  earthen  veaacla  uf 
water*  lV»r  wiiiclje they  have  sometimes  to  g*? 
a 1/mg  distanise  ^ other*  with  boxes  com- 
posed of  a rocce&ftifm  «?f  wooden  frays,  fast- 
ened together  by  a mrl  of  frame,  in  which 
the  liv?  dokhiiieal mstei  i»  carried  from  pdtV 
place  t o another ; anl dials,  boreosr  donkey*, 
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anti  iimlca,  with  peuk^  with 

an  occasion  uHinel,  atekll  object*  id  interest 
and  tell  m that  weitoVe  from  the 

prose  itf  life  nite  it«  remd&Ctt  and  peltry. 

After  We  passed  Lagftm I the  scenery  ooti* 
stoutly  became  more  beautiful,  and  at.  last 
the  peak  cnudeac^iJcUiig]y  toi3g  <iff  i t-s  last 
wii  ite  wrap  and  stood  teVealod , He  great 
shinmg  yellow  ifth-white  cone  CUttiuga  Clbar 
outline  against  the  blue  sky.  We  were  now 
rilling  along  l&lsj  #t  some 

chetance  from  the  sea,  and  about  200(1  feet 
above  it-  The  peak  txjCtinned  to  rise  be- 
fore  ua  till,  at  the  little  village  cf  Sanaa!, 
where  ,we  were  able  to  look  down  to  the 
sea,  and  thence  carry  the  *ye  over  an  al- 
most um  liter  rup  ted  sweep  to  the  top  of  the 
peak,  thd  view  woe  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription.  A little  thin  atrip  of  white  cloud 
bung  across  the  topof  Cht>tavift  Vralley?  into 
which  we  now  began  to  look.  0n<ierueatli 
spread  the  coaa  t-  H n e,  b ead  fond  a tier  head- 
land,  tili  it  toperod  off  in  a fine  Hipo  point. 
Above  rose  the  peak  m all  it*  imdjutiiin 
maj  eaty,  soemui  g close  # hand  iu  tib>  w<>te 
dfctfnljy  transparent  CLtmo^diere  of  t\mm 
ruminates.  FmhrmU*  i&k*  Itftifewi,  in  their 
frtiiie  soil,  uuimrpaaaod  climate,  m&  grand 
scenery!  ; f •,  t • - v.'  - 

Another  splendid  sight  whs  ip  *tor$  fords 
when  vsre  tin  ally  rou  nded  in  to  the  Vdlley 
The*  peak  was  hot  so  finp  as  we  had.  cortie 
dearer  to  if,  and  snore  under  the  base  of  the 
intervening  m!s^,  bat  a slope  itiim  the  top 
of  the  island  to  the  sou,  fifteen  miles  wide. 


fay  before  us,  shut  in  on  «»i  they  side  by  high, 
almost,  perpendicular,  waUe.  down  me-  of 
• which.  We  we v€  iliafet  to  zigZAg.  Rather 
more  than  hn}f-vc*y  down  a bejt  nf  ehe'^t” 
not  woods  stridfch^t  nearly  across  ihf*  val- 
ley, Abfrtu  them  ^ultiTailyu  ceases;  below, 
every  corner  U taken  advantage  of  ro  the 
In  the  uiiffet  La  Villa  dX>ro- 


■very-a^cn 

tava,  like  a queen,,  and  down  mi  the  shore 
El  Puerto  nestles  under  some  overhanging 
•rock*. ' The  glory  of  Orotnva  vraa  (ti  the 
days  of  the  winemaking,  when ..ail  this  was 
one  waving  mass  of  vines.  Then  Hie 
disease  of  the  grape,  w hich  a t tlie  time 

devastated  Madeira  and  the  A^ope*.  The 
Cttuarie*  alone  of  the  threfc  group*  havo 
found  a paying  substitute  in  the  cochineal 
insect.  This  creature  fr  raised  on  a specie# 
of  cactus,  the  (tyuntia  turn,  widen  is  culti- 
vated for  that  ynirpose  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention*  l T pfort imnuly  it  in  no i 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful-— is  exceeding- 
1y  ugly,  in  ^liort-— arid  Orotava  is  Baerifriyed 


io  It,  But  nature  is  here  above  dcgra#da- 
ffofo  mid  iu  spite  of  all  that  can  l»0  dope  by 
man,  ttKctwt,  and  coidiineal,  Orotnva  is  and 
ever  must  be  beautiful. 

drove  down  for  an  honr  more  through 
the  valley,  ami  Teache<!  the  Port  juftt  at  dwrk. 
Out  party  filled  the  little  inn,  which,  huk- 
ity  for  ue,  was  empty  when  w^  arrived  Our 
quarters  wore  folerable,  and  the  fo<*$  better 
tlian  mar  previous  conception  of  a Spanish 
fori  da  Jed  be  te  expert.. 


t ^ 

dust,  and  dhtiog.  we  went  out  for  a stroll 


.t,v> • iwr>- 


Go  gle 


; i.i\ 
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by  uiood  light*  Change  ted  n* 

along  tk£  seat-short*  to  h curb 
ouft  iifctte  temple  perched  m 
a pile  nf  xuek.  There  ate  • "V; 

mv&tal  of  thhw-  cones  atenu, 
apparently  yilid  nwk  *n teute, 

Iml  pmviiig  an  tav^rigakitMl 
te  be  ted  low,  being  the  chim- 
neys oi  unctent  voteottaoik  \ -v 

Unfortunately  flm  inhabit 
HiitH  Ato  hot  appreciate  the  i - : 

internet  they  eiidte.  ftoii*  a 
uctentillc  point  bf  vfa* , and  . 

are  rapidly  quarrying  thorn  - 

lor  bujlding  puqKWHe.  k 

On  ou?  rat  am  to  the  fbuda  -!0\  >;■.•/. 
the  existence  of  an  uretva.  ^ . J' 

or  flat  tpbf,  Wraa  i&eutt«m^, 
and  upon  inquiry  ^ wrAte 
ushered  up  a piteh-itark 
Ptaircu^  tripping  confu^eiljy 
over  each  or  her  without  i in: 

«dighteat  jifea  ^hat  wr*  to 
eoites  i»r  it,  whim  suddenly  a 
door  at  the  top  waa  thrown 
open,  ami  w*  Pepped  oat  «jn*s  ^ 

into  a flood  of  brilluint  cnoMi- 
Ugtit.  the  whole  galley,  sur*u*>tt»vO<i  by  the 
peak'  lying  iu  gldnouB  paitomun  about  M 
t* ir~  befttfiif til  sight  of  ait  wits 
the  h>tig  Uiie  of  surf  gteamittg  white  in  the 
mmmlight,  tkc  waves  oeom iug  to  break  aJ- 


f§r$  miibted  ff  littte  uhotsfc  the  Port; 
very  »leepim«wv  atfj acted  up.  Ertery  thing 
says,  ih  nmHtstuknhle  language,  the  fVirt 
fornr.  In  the  tmio  nftho  grapes.  it  was  the 
4$  the  inland,  driving  a brfek 

iradem  wine,  \ / ;v  :*:0 ' ' * r*'"  / * ' : • ■ ' , - 

Then  Tooimltng  oiir  carriage** — tit*  asohe 
which  Jbttfcl  tooqgftt  ns  from  Santa  Cnizr,  and 
• which  wvi  kept  ter  a moderate  sum  Till 
^ our  return— wo  diyve  tip  to  the  V|Ua. 
A to  wn  dinging  to  the  side  of  a mount- 
f nin*  with  the  foundations  «f  the  Images- 
lb  mt  > I»;v*i  with  the  roo& 

of  those  in  tW  atreel  hcluvt,  can  hardly- 
help  Vji‘iog  mciute^qae,  and  the  Villa 


nio*t  ftf  *mr  feet.  . 

A r**d  prepared  ns  for  cmr 

eiotr  to  the  Villa  or  town  of  Orotuvi*  lid  J 


at  ilvicUyse*  eotnn  new  iittle 

odd  hit  ^xceiMliiigly  e harming  to  an  ur- 
ti&tkr  eyu.  TourWft,  almost  a#  a mat- 
ter ssf  ^Ktrac.  visit  chutehe*,  hod  We 
ftmtftlthft  one  hi  the  Villa  the  prettiest 
we  had  yd  Aft«  r tralkiicg  ximud 

the  inmitc,  ngud  ImWng  all  the  saint*  . 
hilhted  >ud  mmtod  Ut  os  by  » Tcdu(i» 
trotjp  of  they  .ojwm?d  a do of  tend-, 
iug  to  a Aight  of  steps,  and  seeming 
very  ariiitms  pt  have  us  noeou/i,  uioet 
of  us  compiled,  Verc  w'hlLYHWff i-4«d  • 

for  our  fri^nhle  in  nioantihg  a great, 
many  hy  finding  ouradvB *s  at  t he 
top  *4*  one  of  the  ten? era  with  a slicccs-: 
siou  of  tli»»3  views  all  arodnd  u*. 

Wo  ntvifc  vteited  several  private  ggr- 
dftiift,-  ^mntxg  them  that  c*f  the  MaGpu^j 
of  Sftnsalr  where  \wmw  the  remain*  0 
the  old  dragon -tree  (‘ ifritmna  rfmwj;: 
which  wuA  blown  down  voter;  y^hrs 
.since,  and  was  cmisiitered  by  competent 
judges  t<>  tile  ulite^jt  tree  in  tiie 
werfd. 


imAO^v-rawt,  ah  ir  jtjwt, 
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that  t he  upper  coho  of  the  peak.  of  TenenfiV\ 
which  )&  almnt  ^U(KV  i^t'1  high,  w*s  blown 
in  a ruae*  tom  that  crater*  and  planted  up- 
aide  down  *m  this  island, 

Aa  night  closed  m we  descended  to  /nit 
hotel  and  dSPe/lc  Mr^t-  of  the  evening;  Wa> 
taken  up  making  attwgeiojen  ts  far  a home- 
back  esettowii  iie$i  ib*y~-the  roads  bcin# 
imfii  for  eaniagos— the  eh  *3  to  at  wood* 
^f;^PA^I»tw'ittv'balir-xir^  up  the  ralley. 

Aft  it  was  a long  nde,  and  we  wished  to 


picnic  rn  the  woods,  we  left-  early,  first  tak- 
[sng  mu'  eiuyb^gers  a*  far  TksOrotera,  ami  thou 

: . . •.  ..-1 . • • . >.  . , <n  . • ' . r 


gemuf).  nnddte  EV  T^4er 

above  which-  tom  a aeOOitd  er&terryifteft  the 
lost  cone  or  aagardegf,  with  jet  » third 
crater  in  the  top.  iTble  la*t  owe  is  KtilJ  warn* 
and  emits  sulphurous  vapofs,  Hltlwagh  T>&- 
eritfe  has  long  been  considered  an  extinct 
voiegim, 

Findlng1  however,  that  to  mount  ft?  the 
Oalta^ifts  wohld  taJte  too  fang,  to  decided  ky 
owing  to  the  failure  of  interest  )n  it,  and  of  ! favor  of  Agon  Mansn.wbemw^p^tkT  &x#r$: 
funds  to  carry  if  op  properly,  them  is  lit* 
tie,  With  the  fet;c^ptiojD.  of  one  or  two  ran?  v&c  . , 
plants  ;fo.'  intttoat  the  mass  of  viator*.  jfjfe. . 

It  »>  now  in  >-hatge  of  a &jris%  who, 

'•*"1 " " m flMili :«®F» 


«C*JSOCA  JCO^MIEB  AT  TACWitOXIJk 


though  ronif^teidv  and  lntereatod, 
not*  ito>on#*4,  toy|t  without  moiiey, 

A litth  beiow  tiie  garden.  i>t»  the  way 
to  the  port.,  to  vtaited  a pri  ‘rate  resi  * 
deuce.  La  Fa&  In  itself  it  is  a very 
pretty  place,  hot  the  owner,  in  spite  of 
the  motto  aver  the  door,  “Mhi  *nt 
tnc&y  never  lives  h&riV  and  th»  whold 
ipiane.  as  fat  as  the  on*  omental  is  epnr 
corned,  is  utterly  abandoned*  A &w 
yards  front  the  hmwfo  there  h*  a hoe  ter- 
race walk  Mm  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff 
eeveni)  hi\ddre4  feet  high,  waThitfi^ing: 
the  sAa,  mtoioaiiding  to  the  w est  n 
bird  w- ye  View-  ■of  the  Port  We  sat, 

there  a hiug  iliwe,  enjoy iug  the  tosh 

hreer.e  toil  watering  the  Sunset*  TM 
island  of  Paimk,  sdxtjr  mil  vs  distant},  wa# 
eltkirly  ymihl%  Aik]  WnLalod  u^  uouw  of 
onr  regret  af  pot  h avipjgj$hi^  to  vi«t  it, 
so  Tiiiiefi  did  we  heat  about  i$  in  'Teiuv- 
riT»*.  There  is  said  to  lev  a iTater  in  it 
*♦000  toot  deop,  the  'ho trout  &f  Which  let 
ma<H^s*ihfe  from  any  ^ide  but*  where 
a deep  ravine  ent^  j^  way  fo  the  sea,. 
The  peamrif ty  have  ah  a«( usisig  theory 
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pleasant  day,  returning  to  onr  head-quarters 
in  the  Port  in  the  afternoon. 

Several  other  most  tempting  excursions 
were  proposed  to  us.  We  were  told  that  we 
ought  *by  all  means  to  visit  the  towns  of 
Icod  and  Garachico,  further  along  the  coast, 
the  view  of  the  peak  from  Icod  being  very 
fine,  and  Garachico  being  remarkable  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  volcanic  eruption,  about 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  at 
that  time  a flourishing  sea-port,  with  a large 
wine  trade,  and  possessed  a fine  harbor. 
The  town  was  built  on  a strip  of  level  land 
underlying  a high  cliff.  The  lava  burst  from 
a cone  above4he  cliff,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
town,  so  that  the  first  notice  to  the  inhabit- 
ants must  have  been  a double  cataract  of 
fire  pouring  over  the  cliff  right  upon  their 
devoted  heads.  The  port  was  almost  en- 
tirely filled  up,  and  Garachico  has  since  lost 
all  its  trade,  besides  suffering  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  sea.  To-day  it  is  of  no  more 
importance  than  a fishing  village.  We  were 
sorry  not  to  go  there,  but  want  of  time, 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  there — as 
it  can  not  be  done  in  a carriage — decided 
us,  and  our  return  to  Santa  Cruz  was  fixed 
for  the  next  morning. 

We  started  early,  as  some  of  our  party 
wished  to  stop  on  the  way  at  the  village  of 
Tacoronte,  and  see  a private  collection  of 
Guanche  relics.  The  Guanches  were  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and 
were  a very  remarkable  people  in  some  re- 
spects. The  custom  of  embalming  the  dead 
prevailed  among  them,  and  several  Guanche 
mummies  form  the  objects  of  most  interest 
in  the  Tacoronte  collection. 

We  arrived  in  Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, and  after  dining  took  a short  stroll 
through  the  town.  At  dark  we  came  upon 
a very  pretty  little  square,  brightly  lighted, 
although  it  would  seem  as  if  more  than  the 
gorgeous  moonlight  could  not  be  needed, 
where  a concourse  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  taking  the  air,  and  enjoying  social 
intercourse  under  the  trees  — the  ladies 
looking  very  foreign  in  their  black  lace 
mantillas.  We  sat  and  walked  there  till 
quite  late,  when  we  went  on  board  the 
Rambler  to  sleep,  finding  her  quarters  in- 
comparably more  comfortable  than  any  of 
the  hotels. 

The  next  day  several  shopping  expeditions 
were  made,  as  we  all  wished  to  carry  away 
some  memento  of  Teneriffe.  We  bought 
fans,  mantillas,  and  guitars,  among  other 
things.  By  noon  all  were  on  board  again, 
and  all  wras  ready  for  departure.  The  Ramr 
bier  hoisted  one  white  sail  after  another, 
swung  off  from  her  buoy,  and  the  homeward 
voyage  was  fairly  begun.  As  the  shades  of 
evening  closed  around  us  we  saw  the  last  of 
the  yacht  as  she  disappeared  on  the  distant 
horizon,  leaving  only  the  remembrance  of 
many  pleasant  hours  spent  on  board  of  her, 
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and  many  delightful  scenes  connected  with 
her  flying  visit  to  our  shores. 

NOT*  ON  COOHINKAL  OVLTUBK,  BT  THB  PSOmSOB. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  cochineal  into 
the  Canaries  is  one  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  a 
successful  revolution  in  industry  on  record. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  culture  of  cochineal 
was  a Mexican  monopoly,  jealously  guarded  by  the 
government  and  the  export  of  the  live  Insect  prohib- 
ited under  the  severest  penalties. 

The  value  of  the  product  was  so  concentrated  that 
the  captains  of  foreign  ships  of  war  were  allowed  to 
transport  it  as  freight  in  their  vessels  on  the  same 
basis  as  bullion. 

One  enterprising  man  conceived  the  Idea  that  the 
dry  climate  of  the  Canaries,  and  the  decline  of  the 
grape  culture,  indicated  that  region  as  a suitable  place 
for  introducing  it. 

With  great  courage  and  perseverance  he  overcame 
the  watchfulness  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  Canary  Islanders,  who  at  first  vigorously  op- 
posed him,  and  in  less  than  forty  years  he  has  changed 
the  industry  of  this  whole  group  of  islands,  inhabited 
by  over  2fi0,000  people,  so  that  to-day  the  export  of 
cochineal  alone  exceeds  in  value  the  whole  exports  of 
the  islands  at  the  time  it  was  first  introduced,  notwith- 
standing the  necessary  decline  in  price  caused  by  its 
increased  production.  It  now  sells  for  about  sixty 
cents  per  pound,  while  in  1830  it  was  worth  over  $9  per 
pound. 


JUSTINE,  YOU  LOVE  ME  NOT! 

M Milas  l vatu  ne  m'armez  pas.” — Piaow. 

I know,  Justine,  you  speak  me  fair 
As  often  as  we  meet; 

And  ’tis  a luxury,  I swear, 

To  hear  a voice  so  sweet; 

And  yet  it  does  not  please  me  quite, 

The  civil  way  you’ve  got; 

For  me  you’re  something  too  polite — 
Justine,  you  love  me  not! 

I know,  Justine,  you  never  scold 
At  aught  that  I may  do: 

If  I am  passionate,  or  cold, 

*Tis  all  the  same  to  you. 

44  A charming  temper,”  say  the  men, 

44 To  smooth  a husband*s  lot:” 

I wish  ’twere  ruffled  now  and  then — 
Justine,  you  love  me  not! 

I know,  Justine,  yon  wear  a smile 
As  beaming  as  the  sun; 

Bnt  who  supposes  all  the  while 
It  shines  for  only  one? 

Though  azure  skies  are  fair  to  see, 

A transient  cloudy  spot 
^In  yours  would  promise  more  to  me — 
Justine,  you  love  me  not! 

I know,  Justine,  yon  make  my  name 
Your  eulogistic  theme, 

And  say — if  any  chance  to  blame — 

You  hold  me  in  esteem. 

Such  words,  for  all  their  kindly  scope, 
Delight  me  not  a jot; 

Just  so  you  would  have  praised  the  Pope — 
Justine,  you  love  me  not! 

I know,  Justine — for  I have  heard 
What  friendly  voices  tell — 

You  do  not  blush  to  say  the  word, 

“You  like  me  passing  well;” 

And  thus  the  fatal  sound  I hear 
That  seals  my  lonely  lot: 

There’s  nothing  now  to  hope  or  fear — 
Justine,  you  love  me  uot ! 

John  G.  Saxe. 
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How  many  have  you  7 Never  m\ud— 


Dou’tstop  laite  them  alk 

And  when  yuij  paas  my  o&cfe  hen:. 

With  givs  me  » enli/f 

He  thanked  mi  wttV*. Se^t«;b  taiali^ 

A ioufc  half  wondering  sbd  baU  ghuh 
I fumbled  lor  it «?  proper 
Ahii  ftsisl,  ’*You  iwo:  a little  jail 

w To  rough  H It*  the  streets  like  Ikfe/’ 

44  I'm  ten  year*  old  thte  C{jrifttui«y-timcOv 
41  Your  rmta©?7’  “ Jtm  Mauley/'  a hil]— 

I’ve  nothing  uire.  but  thfe  one  xkm»— 

“ Five  duU&fft,  When  yon  get  It  changed 
Cojpie  Id  ibv  oiTio»^ftfea$*»  the  place. 

Now  a bit,  Unm**s'Ume  enongli : 

You  used  uoi  rhu  a headlong  rats* 

” Where  dft  you  HvO?’1  ii#Aloet  airy  where* 

Wo  hired  u enrabte^dt  today, 

Mo  and  ft*o  otliette*1  >*And  you  thought 
TJuj  Iruit ertty  Wlo'^OW  pnitty,  hey 7 

M Or  w*re  yoo  hungry  tn  44  Just  o bit/’ 
HpirafwOred,  bravely  u»  he  might 
*M  e/fuidn’t  buy  u breakfast,  Sir, 

And  had  uo  money  left  fu*i  night/’ 

“Anri  you  are  cold?”  44 Ay,  just  a bit- 
I don’t  m|nd  m\<L"  “ Why,  Mint  la  Grange  V' 
’•Jt« Wiled  and  pulled  his  ragged  cap. 

And  darted  ott  to  get  the  “change/' 

Bo,  with  a halUtnwnsclona 
I sought  M oftke  iU*\i  'again'. 

An  hour  or  o\ore  tny  \>my  wto*  / 

Found  work  enough  with  book  And  p<m. 

But  when  the  mantel  dock  struck  ftve 
J started  with  a fuuhten  thonkht* 

For  theriv  beside  my  hat  and  cloak 
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■ ’ iu:.BTo«»i>  A.NU  f,  \f.so  w-frtr  wteyyct  raos/1 

Uvi.v  last.  year*  si  . 

WhUd  pacing  down  a city  eiroot, 

I i flaw  » tiny,  iU-chtd  boy— 

One-  of  the  thousands  that  Svfr  moot— 

As  ragged  o«  a boy  could  be. 

With  half  n cap,  with  one  good  shoe ; 
dual  patches  to  keep  out  the  wind— 

I know  the  wind  hit  w keenly  too  i 

A newsboy,  with  a newsboy’*  tent*?-,- 
A square  Scotch  fane,  an  htmvsj  brow, 

Atul  eyes  that  liked  in  sin  He  so  well 
They  Mil  wot  yet  forgotten  how  \ 

A newsboy,  It&wkhig  hi^  hist  sJuxd« 

WlMl  tend  pendettcm-'X  Now  amt  thco 
Stopping  to  bent  hU»  rtiitenwl  hands, 

And  trudging  teavely  ad  agate. 

:-■  v - - . . • ' \ 

Hodglttg  altertt  among  Uro  crowd, 

Shooting  Uia  “ Kzitz#’  p'w  mid  o’*ir : 
rausbi^  by  whites  u<  gb&t'tfee  wind 
Withm  some  alley,  by  some  door. 

A»  teat  bo*  stopped— elx  papers  left, 

T0ck*»ti  hopelrsAly  bemad h his  arm— 

To  ey$  a ftntterer  s outspread  store  ? 

Hero  pradueis  from  some  country  farm, 

And  there  contecUons,  all  Mfloniwl 
With  wreathed  and.  clustered  leaves  and  flowers. 
While  little  fount*,  like  fro*t»j<l  epin.^. 

To****!  up  and  down  their  mimic,  shower*. 

He  stood  and  gwsed  with  wistful  face, 

Alt  a child’s  tending  In  hia  eyes/ 

Then ; started , iia  1 touehod  his  arm. 

And  tntiWd  In  i^ulck,  mochantc  wise, 

ilai^i  hia  torn  cap  with  purple  hands, 

Said.  ^IrV  llbr/d 7 Urruld ! Tinier 

Arid  bruabwt  away  z inwJj\fi  tear 
Thar  marked  hia  cheek,  with  frosty  rimes* 


Lfry  thoet.  sU  papers  1 had  bought. 

“Wfcy/  whete^  Mte  I«ry  " and:  where’s  tho  4 change' 
He  elibMte  hAVv*  brought  mi  hour  ago? 

Ah,  Weill  ftlvwelli  thyvTe  all  alike! 

1 wi«A  * K'i  tetfjjrt  him  so. 

Dirtbopi*l  i Welt.  I Kditht  have  known ; 

Anil  yx^t  life  towf  >tietnotl  cun  did  too. 

He  would  tupra  «anred  the  dillmmoy 
If  he  lij*d  btdwght  rnc  what  ivus  tine, 

u But  oamtop  edmw  top  late/’ 

And  m X irnK  my  imwwHrd  way, 
peemUn-t  dfetrast  of  nymao  kind 
The  oaty  IcAkin  Af.  thy  day. 

Juat  two  itgy^  ?s  I sal, 
il&lf  ^BSaihgf  fn  my  ofb<>  chnir, 

1 board  a timid  khmOf,  ^’d  f&Hwi 
lev  my  bruhi^ue  f/whion,  “ Who  is  there?” 

An  urchin  cntevml,  biirely  auve-n— 

The  same  Scotch  face,  the  enute  blue  eyes— 

And  stood,  half  doubtful,  at  thv  »l«»ur, 

Aluiahcd  at  my  forbidding  gnlwi 

u Sir,  if  you  pieooe,  my  broiher  dim— 

The  one  you  give  lire,  bill,  you  kiu>\v  — 

Ud  ccmldn’t  bring  the  money.  Sir.. 

Bt'cauee  life  back  was  hnrted  w>. 

li  He  dldnY  mean  to  keep  the.  ,4chaugn/ 

He  gilt  rnhned  over,  up  the  street : 

Oue  wheel  went  right  oemse  his  buck, 

And  t’other  forowhey*.!  muBhcd  bin  feet, 

‘‘Tliey’  atopjied  the  horses  jnst  in  time, 

And  then  they  took  him  up  for  dead. 

Ami  all  that  day  and  yesterday 
Ho  wasn’t  rightly  in  fils  hemt 


THE  NEWSBOY'S  DEBT. 


HE  MAI ME  FTSTOn  BIS  JACKET  HERE. 


I thought  him  smiling  in  his  sleep, 

Ami  scarce  believed  her  when  she  said, 
Smoothing  a way  the  tangled  hair 
From  brow  and  cheek,  “The  boy  is  dead. 

Dead  1 dead  so  soon  ? How  fair  he  looked ! 

One  streak  of  sunshine  on  his  hair. 

Poor  lad  ! Well,  It  is  warm  in  heaven : 

No  need  of  “ change*'  and  jackets  there  I 

And  something  rising  in  my  throat 
Made  It  so  hard  for  me  to  speak, 
l turned  a way,  and  left  a tear 
tying  npon  his  smiburned  cheek. 


“They  took  him  to  the  hospital— 

One  of  the  newsboys  knew  ’twas  Jim— 

And  f went  too,  because,  you  see. 

We  two  are  brothers,  1 and  him. 

“ He  had  thAt  money  in  his  hand, 

And  never  saw  it  any  more. 

Indeed,  be  didn’t  mean  to  steal  1 
He  never  lost  a cent  before  l 

“ He  wa*  afraid  that  you  might  think 
He  meant  to  keep  It,  any  way ; 

This  morning,  when  they  brought  him  to, 
He  cried  because  be  couldn't  pay. 

" He  made  roc  fetch  his  picket  here ; 

It's  torn  and  dirtied  pretty  bad; 

It’s  only  fit  to  sell  for  rags. 

But  then,  you  know,  It's  all  be  had ! 

“ When  he  gels  well— it  won't  be  long— 

If  you  will  call  the  money  lent, 

Ho  save  he'll  work  his  fingers  oft 
But  what  he’ll  pay  you  every  cent.’* 

And  then  he  cast  a rueful  glance 
At  the  soiled  picket  where  It  lay. 

“ No,  no,  my  boy  1 Take  back  the  coat. 
Yoar  brother’s  badly  hurt,  you  say  ? 

“Where  did  they  take  him?  Just  run  out 
And  hall  a cab,  then  wait  for  me. 

Why,  l would  give  a thousand  coats. 

And  pounds.  For  such  a boy  as  he!* 

A half  hour  after  this  we  stood 
Together  In  the  crowded  wards. 

And  the  nurse  checked  the  hasty  steps 
That  fell  too  loudly  ou  the  boards. 


i tuotout  nm  amiuko  in  nts  sleet*. 
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Br  MISS  THACKERAY. 

some  little  tiling,  that  brought  a ilusL  of 
pain  i uto  poor  .Dolly’s  ctoek 
The  girl  vmuld  not  own  it  to  herself,  but 
thorn  h a whole  lit**  reluctant  us  well  a*  & 
life  consenting*  Tbe  involuntary  woTtU, 
the  thaugltowe  would  not  think,  tto  things 
fv  " we  would  iu>t  do,  «n4  i ha  t we  do  opt 

B=;';v  love,  &ro  &piopg  the  ^Trongoet  influence  of 
Xjffip. >'  , ; P«*  li'vm.  , Dfcft;?  .ftCikia  time,  found  herself 

’ i thinking  tMo$a  ato  . Would  gladly 

. } have  untlioa^bt*  hoping  things  mow- 
j yim^s  that  she  bated  hors*  if  for  hoping.  in- 
’>  ! ?lldemn  t to  others  ilrnt  all  those  txnmii  ztnwt 
; tor  aoennsi  to  iui&%\Kc:  »t  xi<tf,i  cim^queauto-, 
l and  that  *to  mtst  in  v*wu  to  «arc  fdt  ton 
j Whtto  Philippa  brgan  to  recover  from  lu-jr 
.;^  Irst . li.ut^t  y£  hy^i-ic  grief*  ‘her  spirit# 
tilted  to  rfcyivto  Ttoy  were  though  to 
f i'  oven^lielm  :pwt.r  ffyliy  at  times,  Stir  she  had 

. ^gSjpj  , i ntor  tod  h or  nir>th«‘r ^ iin pre^si * fa obi] I tvr  and 
at  the  rtium.  ii'tto  her  fHthntb  ^uuevrhat  didr- 
i bid  o deli CvY 

Lady  TU'tdoy’*  dislike  t o her  Kiste^mdaw 
■ made  tor  ydriw^ghtwl  aa  ir>  wlmt  Wfys  go- 

v iiig  on,  and  sto  tried  in  many  Way*  tA*up.4d 

■?  Dolly  fr<un  her  jirotiier'fc  dwpleiwmrt*  and  to 

centt'ant  wdrry  pi'  to^tiinlitatito;  With  a 
viewto’ Jonah’s  possible  intemd*  *to  had  to 
gretted  Dotly^b  tociaiou  'not.  to  disphio  fto 
will  a«  much  as  Mrs,  Pitlmer  herseJf  biU  *to 
j-%  could.  not  see  tto  girl  wt^ed:-:; 

uPhHifpm  i«  really  toy  bad/’  nto  stolouo 
!:*!$$?'  day  *•  Thomas,  can’t  yvw  do  some thing— 

ay*  pitiaed  Iter-  send  Jpt.it  some  ime*~*retiggeet,.stwi%tju ng IT. 
Priority  to  rtito  Ttoimu*  meekly  wiggestol  Robert  lien- 

<>Ve,  sorrow , had  ley, 

hinge  for  oomy  I “Tto  very  hist  person  I should.  wish  to 
orytoni  c ton gv'd  *f*»  r *yrh?d  Lady  Ilvnley,  aliaiplS'.  B*U, 
ud  hrougtu  her  did  you  ever  know  your  Either  umlewtAtid 
^alpd  syeV\>tp  to  ^b^gpoe  euid  to  him  F 
>t«j  tofpi'e',  Git-  ] Lady  Henley ^ cnito/t n whs  relieved  vniH- 

k of:  lifo  pr^i  nolv  PhLSlrTlrotaue1*  stance  Beforp  tto?  end 
bavctoH'nllvoiL  u«  the  winter  Mr».  Palmer  tod  hd’t  fiiuijcy 
Av'dTin>>r.to^  fimiiy  bstohtohwl  .lustsolf  At,  Par- 

s*»rn4*  tldiiga  vb  b<  /••Dully  remai nod  beli itto  J|  fnw  FbUip- 
, Lady  H«n1o;f  . jni’>*  dtfRUigenriont,  and  IVdly  had  been  glad 
^--4»^toriyf  wlth-  to  sgrkri  Ut  tor  eouain^  erkger  -pydprrsal  that 
: r horse,  her  dog,  she  should  stay  on  at  Henley  foT  a time.  No- 
md  been  objects  l»wh  quite  knew  how  it  had  happened,  ml- 
$hv  had  ahv^j-a  . e^pi,-  ludeei^' that  Philippa  had  iutemtol  ir 
uling.  She  bad  all  along  ; aud  ihe  tow  wrote  in  raptures 
loldnes^  Of  tonrt  wit  h the  clinm to„  an  ditorent  tom  what  thoy 
rayice  than,  ff cun  | had  hma  endimn g m Tixrksliir^  Bn t 
*ymiH*tluan,  | Ohiut  did  not  care  for  climate— her  Palnier 
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and  tbe  summer  s^M  and  the  sweet  tones  of 
natural  things  to  thrill  and  stir  the  world 
to  life,  Dolly,  too,  began  to  breathe  again  ; 
she  could  not  enjoy  all  this  beauty,  but  it 
comforted  her,  nevertheless. 

The  silence  of  the  country  was  very  tran- 
quillizing and  quieting.  She  had  come  like 
a tired  child,  sad  and  overwearied.  Mother 
Nature  was  hushing  her  off  to  sleep  at  last. 
She  spent  long  mornings  in  the  meadows 
down  by  the  river;  sometimes  her  cousins 
took  her  for  walks  across  the  moors,  but  to 
Dolly  her  cousins  seemed  more  like  birds 
than  human  beings,  and  she  had  not  strength 
for  their  ten-mile  flights. 

" You  know  what  our  life  is,”  she  wrote 
to  her  cousin,  “ and  I need  not  describe  it. 
I try  to  help  my  uncle  a little  of  a morning. 
I go  out  driving  with  my  aunt,  or  into  the 
village  of  an  afternoon  with  Norah;  the 
wind  comes  cutting  through  the  trees  by 
the  lodge-gate — all  the  roads  are  heavy  with 
snow!  Every  thing  seems  very  cold  and  sad 
— every  tiling  except  their  kindness,  which 
I shall  never  forget.  Yesterday  Aunt  Jo- 
anna kissed  me,  and  looked  at  me  so  kindly 
that  I found  myself  crying  suddenly.  Dear 
Robert,  she  showed  me  the  letter  you  wrote 
her.  I can  not  help  saying  one  word  about 
that  one  word  in  it  in  which  yon  speak  of  your 
doubting  that  I wish  for  your  return.  Why 
do  you  say  such  things  or  think  such  unjust 
thoughts  of  me?  Your  return  is  tbe  one 
bright  spot  in  my  life  just  now.  Did  I not 
tell  you  so  when  you  went  away  ? If  I have 
ever  failed,  ever  loved  you  less  than  yon 
wished,  scold  me,  dear  Robert,  as  I am  scold- 
ing you  now,  and  I will  love  yon  the  more 
for  it.  You  and  I can  understand,  but  it  is 
hard  to  explain,  even  to  my  aunt,  how  things 
stand  between  ns.  I trust  you  utterly,  and 
I am  quite  content  to  leave  my  fate  to  you.” 

She  sat  writing  by  the  fire,  on  her  knee, 
as  she  warmed  herself  by  the  embers.  She 
paused  once  or  twice  and  looked  into  the 
flame  with  her  sweet,  dreamy  eyes.  Where 
do  people  travel  to  as  they  sit  quietly  dream- 
ing and  warming  their  toes  at  the  fire  f 
What  long,  aimless  journeys  into  other  coun- 
tries, into  other  hearts!  What  strange 
starts  and  returns!  Dolly  finds  herself  by 
the  little  well  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
some  one  is  there,  who  says  thing*  in  a 
strange  voice  that  thrills  as  Robert’s  never 
did.  Does  he  call  her  his  Rachel  f Is  love 
a chord?  It  had  seemed  to  her  one  single 
note  until  Frank  Raban  had  spoken.  Is  this 
Robert  who  is  saying  that  she  is  the  one 
only  woman  in  all  the  world  for  him  ? Dolly 
blushes  a burning  blush  of  shame  all  alone 
as  she  sits  in  the  twilight  when  she  discov- 
ers of  what  she  had  been  thinking. 

“ What  are  you  burning,  Dolly  !”  said  her 
aunt,  coming  in. 

It  was  her  letter  that  Dolly  had  thrown 
into  the  fire.  It  had  seemed  to  her  false, 


somehow,  and  yet  she  wrote  another  to  the 
same  effect  next  day. 

Mr.  Anley  was  going  to  Paris,  and  Dolly 
was  to  go  with  him.  On  the  last  day  before 
she  left,  her  uncle  took  her  for  a drive.  He 
had  business  beyond  PebbleBthwaite,  and 
while  he  went  into  a house  Dolly  wandered 
on  through  an  open  gate,  and  by  a little 
path  that  led  across  a field  to  a stream  and 
a great  bleating  and  barking  and  rushing  of 
waters.  It  w^as  early  spring.  As  she  come 
round  by  the  bridge  she  saw  a penned  crowd 
of  sheep ; a stout  farmer  in  gaiters  was  fling- 
ing them  one  by  one  into  the  river;  they 
splashed  and  struggled  in  vain ; a man  stood 
up  to  his  waist  in  the  midst  of  the  stream 
dousing  the  poor  gentle  creatures  one  by 
one  as  they  swam  past.  The  stream  dashed 
along  the  narrow  gully.  The  dogs  were 
barking  in  great  excitement.  The  sheep 
went  in  black,  and  came  out  white  and 
fleecy  and  'flurried,  scrambling  to  land. 
Young  Farmer  Rhodes  stood  watching  the 
process  mounted  on  his  beautiful  mare; 
James  Brand,  with  the  lurcher  in  a leash, 
had  also  stopped  for  a moment.  He  looked 
up  with  his  kind  blue  eyes  at  Dolly  as  she 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  stood  watching  the 
rural  scene.  The  hedges  and  the  river- 
banks  were  quivering  with  coming  spring, 
purple  buds  and  green  leaves  and  life  sud- 
denly rising  out  of  silent  moors.  James 
Brand  came  up  to  where  Dolly  was  stand- 
ing. He  stood  silent  for  an  instant,  then 
he  spoke  in  his  soft  Yorkshire  tones. 

“ T’  ship  doan’t  like  it,”  he  said.  “ V wa- 
ter’s cold  and  deep,  poor  things.  , ’Tis  not  t’ 
ship  aloan  has  to  be  dipped  ofttimes  and 
washed  in  t’  waters  of  affliction,”  moralized 
James,  who  attended  at  the  chapel  some- 
times. 

Just  then  Sir  Thomas  came  up.  He  knew 
James  Brand  and  Farmer  Tanner  too;  he 
had  come  to  buy  some  of  these  very  sheep 
that  were  now  struggling  in  the  water ; and 
he  turned  and  walked  on  with  Tanner  to- 
ward the  little  farm.  Dolly  would  not  go 
in ; she  preferred  waiting  outside.  All  the 
flowers  were  bursting  into  blaze  again  in 
the  pretty  garden.  Geraniums  coming  out 
in  the  window,  ribes  and  lilies,  dandies, 
early  pansies,  forget-me-nots,  bachelor’s-but- 
tons, petunias,  all  the  homely  garland  of 
cottage  flowers  was  flung  there.  Beyond 
the  walls  were  the  chimneyB  of  a house 
showing  among  the  trees.  Some  men  yere 
working  and  chopping  wood.  Ute  red 
leaves  of  last  winter’s  frost  still  hung  to  the 
branches.  Brand  was  coming  and  going 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  and  he  stopped 
again,  seeing  Dolly  standing  alone  ; she  had 
some  curious  interest  for  him.  She  had  ral- 
lied that  day  from  a long  season  of  silent 
depression.  The  spring  birds  seemed  to  be 
singing  to  her,  the  grass  seemed  to  spread 
green  and  soft  for  her  feet,  the  incense  to  be 
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“ Dolly,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  coming  out  fuss- 
ily, “ I find  Rabun  is  expected  immediately 
1 will  go  up  to  the  house  and  leave  a uote 
for  him.” 

44  I thought  you  had  been  here  before,” 
said  Sir  Thomas,  as  Dolly  opened  her  eyes. 
This,  then,  was  Raveu&rick. 

The  worthy  baronet  was  not  above  a con- 
descending gossip  with  James  Brand  as  they 
walked  up  lo  the  house.  The  number  of 


scenting  the  high  air;  it  was  a sweet  and 
fresh  and  voiceful  stillness  coming  after 
noise  and  sorrow  and  confusion  of  heart. 
The  farmer’s  garden  was  half  dower,  half 
kitchen  garden;  agaiust  one  wall,  rainbow- 
ed  with  moss  and  weather  stains,  clustered 
the  blossom  of  a great  crop  of  future  autumn 
fruits ; the  cabbages  stood  in  rows  marshaled 
aud  glistening  too.  The  moors  w6ro  also 
shining,  and  the  birds  whistling  iu  the  air. 
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men  employed,  the  cottages,  the  school-mas- 
ter’s increase  of  salary.  “ Nice  old  place,” 
Sir  Thomas  said,  looking  round. 

“’Tis  shut  up  ha-alf  the  year,”  said  James. 
“ Mr.  Frank  should  stay  wi’  ns  longer.” 

“ We  must  have  a lady  at  Ravensrick  some 
of  these  days,”  said  Sir  Thomas. 

“ Wa’al,”  said  old  Brand,  “ he  were  caught 
in  t’  net  once,  Sir  Thomas ; ’tis  well-nigh  eno’ 
to  make  a yong  man  wary.  They  laid  their 
toils  for  others,  as  ye  know,  hut  others  were 
sharper  than  he — ” 

“ Yes,  yes ; what  a very  pretty  view !”  said 
Sir  Thomas,  hastily  pointing  to  a moor  upon 
which  a great  boulder  of  rock  was  lying. 

“ That  is  t’  crag,”  said  Brand ; “ there’s  a 
watterr-fo’  beyond ; I ca’  that  ro-mantic.  Mr. 
.Frank  were  nigh  killed  as  a boy  failin’  fra 
t’  side.  I have  known  him  boy  and  man,” 
the  old  fellow  went  on,  with  unusual  expan- 
sion, striking  his  gun  against  a felled  tree ; 
“none  could  be  more  fair  and  honorable 
than  my  ma-aster.  People  slandered  him 
and  lied  to  t’  squire,  but  Mr.  Fra-ank  scorn- 
ed to  take  mean  adva-antage  o’  silly  women, 

and  they  made  prey  of  him ” They  had 

reached  the  garden  by  this  time,  where  old 
Mrs.  Raban  used  to  take  her  daily  yards  of 
walking  exercise,  and  where  the  old  squire 
used  to  sun  himself  hour  aftet  hour. 

The  ragged  green  leaves  of  the  young 
•chestnuts  were  coming  out,  and  the  red 
blossoms  of  the  sycamore,  and  the  valley 
was  full  of  light  and  blending  green.  But 
the  house  looked  dark  and  closed;  only  one 
window  was  open.  It  was  the  library  win- 
dow, and  Sir  Thomas  walked  in  to  write  his 
note. 

And  Dolly  followed,  looking  round  and 
about;  she  thought  to  herself  that  she  was 
glad  to  have  come — glad  to  have  heard  the 
old  keeper’s  kindly  praise  of  his  young  mas- 
ter. Frank  must  be  her  friend  always,  even 
though  she  never  saw  him  again.  The  man- 
ner of  his  life  and  the  place  of  it  could  never 
be  indifferent  to  her.  But  she  must  never 
see  him  again,  never  think  of  him  if  she 
could  help  it. 

The  door  opened  suddenly,  and  Dolly 
started  from  the  place  where  she  had  been 
standing : it  was  only  Becky  of  the  beacon- 
head,  who  had  come  in  to  ask  if  any  thing 
was  wanted. 

“ We  must  be  off,”  said  Sir  Thomas.  “ My 
compliments  to  Mr.  Raban  and  this  note. 
Tell  him  we  hope  to  see  him  as  soon  as  he 
can  conveniently  come  over. — Your  poor 
aunt  is  very  anxious  always,”  he  said  to 
Dolly,  in  an  explanatory  voice;  and  then 
he  stepped  out  through  the  window  again, 
where  Brand  was  still  waiting. 

Dolly  looked  back  once  as  she  left  the 
room.  “ Good-by,”  she  said,  in  her  most  se- 
cret heart.  “ Good-by.  Forgive  me  if  I 
have  ever  wronged  you.”  As  she  went  out 
her  dress  caught  in  the  window,  and  with  an 
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impatient  hurried  movement  she  stooped 
and  disentangled  it. 

“ There  is  the  new  school  window,”  said 
Sir  Thomas;  “those  works  at  Medemere 
don’t  seem  to  have  answered  very  well, 
Brand — too  precipitate.  I always  said  so.” 
As  they  were  driving  off  again,  Sir  Thom- 
as again  repeated  that  the  works  at  Mede- 
mere were  certainly  a failure.  “ One  would 
not  think  so  from  his  manner;  but  Rabau 
is  a most  incautious  man.  We  must  come 
again  when  you  come  back  to  us,  Dolly. 
Perhaps  a certain  traveler  will  be  home  by 
then,”  he  added,  good-naturedly. 

“ I shall  be  gone  before  Mr.  Raban  comes 
hack,”  said  Dolly. 

“ Robert — Robert.  I was  speaking  of 
Robert  , of  course,”  said  Sir  Thomas,  pulling 
at  the  reins. 

Dolly  blushed  crimson  as  she  stooped  to 
look  for  a glove  that  she  had  dropped.  That 
night  again  she  awoke  suddenly  in  a strange 
agony  of  shame  for  her  involuntary  slip.  It 
seemed  to  reveal  her  own  secret  fieart,  from 
which  she  fain  would  fly  ; she  had  promised 
to  be  true,  and  she  was  not  false ; but  was 
this  being  true  f 

What  is  it  that  belongs  to  a woman  of  a 
right,  inalienably,  as  to  a man  probity,  or  a 
high-minded  sense  of  honor — is  it  for  wom- 
en, womanliness  and  the  secret  rectitude  of 
self-respect  t My  poor  Dolly  felt  suddenly 
as  if  even  this  last  anchor  had  failed,  and  for 
a cruel  dark  hour  she  lay  . sobbing  on  her 
pillow.  Then  in  the  dawn  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  L. 

TEMPERED  WINDS. 

Frank  Raran  arrived  that  evening.  The 
fires  were  burning  a cheerful  greeting ; the 
table  was  laid  in  the  library ; his  one  plate, 
his  one  knife  and  fork,  were  ready.  After 
all,  it  was  home,  though  there  was  no  one  to 
greet  him  except  the  two  grinning  maidens. 
The  dogs  were  both  up  at  the  lodge.  As 
Frank  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  he  saw 
something  black  lying  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows. He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a glove. 
Becky  roared  with  laughter  when  Frank 
asked  her  if  it  was  hers ; she  was  setting 
down  a huge  dish  with  her  honest  red  hands. 
Her  gloves ! “ They  were  made  o’  cotton,” 

she  said;  “blue,  wi’  red  stitchens.”  She 
suggested  that  “this  might  be  t’  young 
lady’s  ; t’  gentleman  and  t’  young  lady  had 
come  and  had  walked  about  t’  house  wi’ 
James  Brand.” 

“ What  gentleman  ? — what  young  lady  f” 
asked  Raban. 

“A  pale-faced  young  lady  in  bla-ack 
cloathes,”  said  Becky.  “ T*  gentleman  were 
called  Sir  Tummas.  J ames  Brand,  he  knaw- 
ed.” 
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“Sir  Thomas!  A pale  young  lady  in 
biack!” 

Frank  stuck  the  little  glove  up  on  the  tall 
chimney.  It  seemed  a welcoming  hand  put 
out  to  greet  him  on  his.  return.  He  had 
guessed  to  whom  the  glove  belonged  even 
before  he  saw  a little  inky  D marked  in  the 
wrist. 

“ So  she  had  been  there !”  While  he  had 
been  away  life  in  its  fiercest  phases  had  met 
him,  and  at  such  times  people’s  own  feelings 
and  histories  seem  to  lose  in  meaning,  in 
vividness,  and  importance,  when  whole  na- 
tions are  concerned,  and  the  life  of  thou- 
sands is  the  stake  by  which  the  game  is 
played ; then  each  private  story  seems  lost, 
for  a time,  in  the  great  rush  of  fate.  Frank 
had  been  twice  to  the  East  during  that  win- 
ter. He  had  seen  Jonah ; he  had  disposed 
of  his  stores.  The  little  yacht  had  done  her 
work  bravely,  and  was  now  cruising  in  sum- 
mer seas,  and  Raban  had  come  home  to  his 
sheep  and  his  furrows — to  his  old  furrows 
of  thought.  How  curiously  the  sight  of  that 
little  glove  brought  it  all  back  once  more ! 

As  Frank  rode  along  the  lanes  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  all  was  tranquil  as  it 
seemed.  That  no  ambush  was  lurking  be- 
hind the  hedges ; that  the  rumble  of  carts 
traveling  along  with  their  load  from  the 
quarry  was  no  echo  of  distant  guns ; that  no 
secret  danger  was  to  be  dreaded.  This  was 
the  second  morning  after  his  arrival.  The 
sunshine  which  Dolly  had  liked  seemed  to 
him  also  of  good  omen.  The  lilacs  were 
coming  into  flower ; the  banks  were  spark- 
ling with  flowers,  primroses,  and  early  hya- 
cinths; summer  green  and  summer  light 
were  brightening  along  the  road.  Frank 
rode  quietly  along  on  his  way  to  the  Court, 
sure  of  a welcome  from  Lady  Henley — for 
had  he  not  seen  Jonah  1 Bloom,  little  flow- 
ers along  the  path ; sing,  little  birds  from 
overarching  boughs ; beat)  honest  heart  along 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  goal  of  thy  life’s 
journey ! 

Lady  Henley  was  the  first  person  he  saw 
when  he  rode  into  the  park.  Sunshiny 
though  it  was,  she  was  tucked  up  in  some 
warm  furs  and  sitting  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house. 

“How  do  you  dot”  said  Lady  Henley. 
“My  husband  told  me  you  were  expected 
back.  I hoped  you  might  come.  Well, 
have  you  brought  me  any  news  P 

When  Lady  Henley  heard  that  Jonah  was 
looking  well,  that  Frank  had  seen  him  ten 
days  before,  had  dined  with  him  in  his  hut, 
she  could  not  make  enough  of  the  messenger 
of  good  tidings.  He  must  stay  to  luncheon ; 
he  must  come  to  dinner;  he  must  see  the 
girls.  The  luncheon  bell  rang  double-loud 
in  Frank’s  honor,  and  Frank  was  ushered  in ; 
Norah  and  Bell  bounced  in  almost  imme- 
diately : an  extra  plate  was  set  for  Frank. 
The  butler  appeared,  and  the  page,  with 


some  smoking  dishes  on  a tray.  That  was 
all.  Frank  looked  up  in  vain,  hoping  to  see 
the  door  open  once  more. 

“ I am  so  sorry  Sir  Thomas  is  gone  up  to 
town  with  Mr.  Anley,”  said  Lady  Henley. 
“ It  is  some  tiresome  business  of  my  sister- 
in-law’s.  My  niece  started  with  them  this 
morning.  We  have  had  her  all  the  winter, 
poor  thing.  It  is  really  most  provoking 
about  the  property ; and  how  Philippa  can 
have  made  it  up  with  that  Parnell  girl  I can 
not  imagine.  They  are  inseparable,  I hear. 
JuBt  like  Philippa.  Dolly  is  going  on  to 
Paris  immediately  with  the  squire  to  join 
her  mother — quite  unnecessary.  Have  you 
heard  that  Robert  Henley  is  expected  back  f 
It  seems  to  me  every  one  is  going  mad,”  said 
Lady  Henley.  “ He  has  only  been  out  six 
months.” 

Frank  asked  how  Miss  Van  borough  was 
looking. 

Bell  immediately  volunteered  a most  dis- 
mal account. 

“ I am  sure  Dolly  will  go  into  a decline  if 
some  one  does  not  cheer  her  up.  Norah  and 
I have  done  our  best.  We  wanted  to  take 
her  to  the  York  ball,  and  we  wanted  to  take 
her  to  Lynn  Gill,  and  across  the  moor  to 
Keithburn,  and  we  tried  to  get  her  to  come 
out  huntin’  dhe  day.  What  she  wants  is 
stirring  up,  and  so  I told  papa ; and  for  my 
part,  I’m  not  at  all  sorry  Robert  is  to  come 
home,”  says  BelL 

Mamma  was  evidently  very  much  annoyed. 

“ What  is  the  use  talking  nonsense,  Bell  f 
Robert  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  staid  where  he  was,  and  Dolly  too,” 
said  Lady  Henley.  “Every  body  seems  to 
have  lost  their  head.  Here  is  a letter  from 
the  Admiral.  He  is  in  town,  on  his  way  to 
America.  He  wants  to  meet  Dolly ; he  will 
just  miss  her.  As  for  Hawtrey,  I think  he 
is  possessed.  Not  that  I am  at  all  surprised, 
poor  fellow,”  said  Lady  Henley,  expressive- 
ly. “We  know  what  he  finds  at  home.” 

Frank  went  back  very  much  dispirited 
after  his  luncheon.  It  was  later  in  the  day, 
and  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine  seemed  to 
have  lost  their  brightness ; but  when  he  got 
home  the  little  glove  was  still  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece,' with  limp  fingers  extended. 

The  H6tel  Molleville  stands  in  one  of  the 
back  streets,  near  the  English  Embassy,  at 
Paris.  One  or  two  silent  streets  run  out  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honors,  and  cross  and  re- 
cross  each  other  in  a sort  of  minuet,  with  a 
certain  stately  propriety  that  belongs  to  tall 
houses,  to  closed  gates,  inclosed  court-yards, 
and  high  roofs.  There  is  a certain  false  air 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  about  this  spe- 
cial quarter.  Some  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  drifted  over  by  mistake  to  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Seine.  They  have  seen  many  a 
dynasty  go  by,  heard  many  a shriek  of  liber- 
ty; they  stand  a little  on  one  side  of  the 
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march  cf  events  that  seem  to  prefer  the 
main  thoroughfares. 

The  H6tel  MoIleviUe  is  somewhat  less 
stately  than  its  companions.  The  gates  are 
not  quite  so  lofty ; the  windows  have  seen 
less  of  life,  and  have  not  been  so  often  bro- 
ken by  eager  patriotism.  It  belongs  to  a no- 
ble family  that  is  somewhat  come  down  in 
the  world.  The  present  marquis,  a stout, 
good-humored  man,  had  been  in  the  navy  in 
his  youth,  and  there  made  friends  with  the 
excellent  Admiral  Pallmere,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion he  had  consented  to  lei  a little  apart- 
ment on  the  first  floor  to  his  lady,  who  had 
elected  to  reside  in  Paris  during  her  hus- 
band’s absence. 

Paris  comes  with  a cheerful  flash  of  light, 
a sudden  multitudinous  chorus.  The  paved 
streets  rattle,  the  voices  chatter,  the  note  is 
not  so  deep  as  the  hollow  London  echo  that 
we  all  know,  that  slow  chord  of  a great  city. 

Dolly  and  the  squire  come  driving  along 
from,  the  station  with  many  jingles  and  jolts. 
Little  carriages  rattle  past.  It  is  evening 
play-time  for  those  in  the  street.  The  shops 
are  not  yet  closed ; there  is  a lady  sitting  in 
every  little  brilliant  shrine  along  the  way. 
They  drive  on ; they  see  long  rivers  of  lamps 
twinkling  into  far  vistas ; they  cross  a great 
confluence  of  streams  of  light,  of  cries  of 
people. 

“ Here  we  are  at  the  Madeleine,”  says  Mr. 
Anley,  looking  out. 

In  another  ten  minutes  they  have  driven 
on  and  reached  the  English  Embassy.  Then, 
with  a sudden  turn  that  sends  old  Marker 
with  her  parcels  tumbling  into  Dolly’s  lap, 
they  drive  up  a side  street,  and  stop  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Palmer  is  liv- 
ing. 

“ I shall  call  and  see  how  you  are  in  the 
morning,”  says  Mr.  Anley,  helping  Dolly  out. 
He  would  have  accompanied  her  up  stairs, 
but  she  begged  him  to  go  on. 

The  door  of  the  house  opens ; Dolly  and 
Marker  come  into  a parte  cockkre  pervaded 
with  a smell  of  dinner  that  issues  from  an 
open  door  that  leads  into  a great  lighted 
kitchen,  where  brazen  covers  and  dials  are 
shining  upon  the  wall,  where  a dinner  is  be- 
ing prepared,  not  without  some  excitement 
and  clanking  of  saucepans ; the  cook  comes 
to  the  door  to  see  Dolly  go  by.  A concierge 
comes  forward,  and  Dolly  runs  up  the  pol- 
ished stairs.  It  all  returns  to  her  with 
strange  vividness. 

Dolly  rang  at  the  bell,  and  waited  on  the 
first  landing,  as  she  had  been  desired.  A 
man  in  a striped  waistcoat  opened  the  door, 
and  stared  in  some  surprise  at  .the  young 
lady  with  her  parcels  and  wraps,  and  at  the 
worthy  Marker,  also  laden  with  many  bags, 
who  stood  behind  her  young  mistress. 

u Does  Mrs.  Palmer  live  heref”  Dolly  said, 
speaking  English. 

The  man  in  stripes,  for  all  answer,  turned, 


drew  a curtain  that  hid  an  inner  hall,  and 
stood  back  to  let  them  pass.  The  hall  was 
carpeted,  curtained,  lighted  with  hanging 
lamps.  Dolly  had  not  expected  any  thing 
so  luxurious.  Her  early  recollections  did 
not  reach  beyond  the  bare  wooden  floors  and 
the  china  stoves  in  the  old  house  - in  the 
Champs  Elysdes.  She  looked  round  wonder- 
ing, and  she  was  still  more  surprised  when 
the  servant  flung  open  two  folding -doors 
and  signed  to  her  to  pass. 

She  entered,  silently  treading  on  the  heavy 
carpet.  The  place  was  dim,  warm  with  a 
fragrant  perfume  of  flowers,  a soft  lamp- 
light was  every  where,  a fragrant  warmth. 
There  was  a sense  of  utter  comfort  and  lux- 
ury; tall  doors  fast  closed,  draperies  shining 
with  dim  gold  gleams,  pictures  on  the  walls, 
couches,  lace  cushions ; some  tall  glasses  in 
beautiful  old  frames  repeated  it  all — the  dim 
light,  the  flowers’  golden  atmosphere.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  a lamp  hung  over  a 
flower-table,  of  which  the  tall  pointed  leaves 
were  crimsoning  in  the  soft  light,  the  ferns 
glittering,  a white  camellia  head  opening  to 
this  alabaster  moon. 

The  practical  Dolly  stopped  short.  It 
must  be  some  mistake.  A lady  in  a white 
dress  was  standing  by  the  chimney,  leaning 
against  the  heavy  velvet  top ; a gentleman 
also  standing  there  was  listening  with  bent 
head  to  something  she  was  saying.  The  two 
were  absorbed.  They  did  not  notice  her, 
they  were  so  taken  up  with  one  another. 
Dolly  had  expected  to  find  her  mother  and 
the  Admiral.  She  had  come  to  some  wrong 
place.  For  an  instant  she  vaguely  thought 
of  strangers.  She  stopped  short.  Then  her 
heart  gave  a warning  thump  before  she  had 
put  words  to  her  thoughts.  She  was  stand- 
ing under  the  lamp  by  the  great  spiked 
leaves,  and  she  suddenly  caught  hold  of  the 
marble' table,  for  the  room  seemed  to  shake. 

“Who  is  it,  CasimirT”  said  the  lady,  im- 
patiently, as  the  servant  came  up  to  her. 

The  tall  gentleman  also  looked  up. 

Dolly’s  dazzled  eyes  were  gazing  at  him 
in  bewildered  amazement.  He  had  quickly 
stepped  back  when  the  man  approached,  and 
he  now  turned  his  full  face  and  looked  at 
Dolly,  who  could  not  speak.  She  could  only 
stand  silent,  holdingout  her  trembling  hands, 
half  happy,  half  incredulous.  It  was  Robert 
— Robert,  whom  she  had  thought  miles  away 
— Robert,  whose  letter  had  come  only  the 
day  before — Robert,  who  had  been  there 
with  Rhoda,  so  absorbed  that  even  now  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  recognize  Dolly  in  her 
travel- worn  black  clothes,  looking  like  a 
blot  upon  all  this  splendor. 

This,  then,  was  the  moment  for  which  she 
had  waited,  and  thought  to  wait  so  long. 
He  had  come  back  to  her.  “ Robert  P’  she 
cried  at  last. 

Perhaps  if  they  had  been  alone  the  course 
of  their  whole  lives  might  have  been  changed 
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— if  their  meeting  had  been  unwitnessed,  if 
Casimir  had  not  been  there,  if  Rhoda  had 
not  come  up  with  many  an  exclamation  of 
surprise,  if  all  those  looking-glasses  and 
chairs  and  tables  had  not  been  in  the  way. 
Robert  stood  looking  down  from  the  length 
of  his  .six  feet.  He  held  a cold  hand  in 
his.  He  did  not  kiss  Dolly,  as  he  had  done 
when  he  went  away.  He  spoke  to  her, 
but  with  a slight  constraint.  He  seemed 
to  haye  lost  his  usual  fluency  and  presence 
of  mind.  He  was  shocked  at  the  change  he 
saw.  Those  few  months  had  worn  her  radi- 
ant beauty.  She  was  tired  by  the  journey, 
changed  in  manner.  All  her  sweet  faith  and 
readiness  to  believe,  and  all  her  belief  in 
Henley,  had  not  made  this  meeting,  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  as  “ her  one  bright 
spot/’  any  thing  like  that  which  she  had 
expected.  Something  in  Robert’s  voice,  his 
slight  embarrassment,  something  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  two  as  she  had  seen  them  when 
she  first  came  in  and  thought  them  strangers, 
something  indefinite,  but  very  present,  made 
her  shy  and  strange,  and  the  hand  that  held 
her  cold  fingers  let  go  as  Rhoda  flung  her 
arms  affectionately  round  her.  Then  with 
gentle  violence  Dolly  was  led  to  the  fire  and 
pushed  down  into  a satin  chair. 

“I  only  came  last  night,”  said  Henley. 
“I  was  afraid  of  missing  you,  or  I should 
have  gone  to  meet  you.” 

“We  expected  you  to-morrow,  Dolly,”  in- 
terrupted Rhoda,  in  her  sweet  voice.  “ We 
were  so  surprised  to  see  him  walk  in,”  and 
she  quietly  indicated  Henley  with  a little 
motion  of  the  head. 

“ Every  body  seems  to  have  been  running 
after  every  body  else.  I am  ashamed  of 
myself  for  startling  you  all,”  said  Robert, 
jerking  his  watch-chain.  “It  is  a whole 
series  of  changes.  I will  tell  you  all  about 
it,  Dolly,  when  you  are  rested.  I found  I 
could  get  leave  at  the  very  last  instant,  and 
I came  off  by  the  steamer.  I wrote  from 
Marseilles,  but  you  must  have  missed  my 
letter.  This  is  altogether  a most  fortunate, 
unexpected  meeting,”  he  added,  turning  to 
Rhoda. 

Henley’s  utter  want  of  tact  stood  him  in 
good  service,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
go  on  talking.  Dolly  seemed  frozen.  Rhoda 
was  very  much  agitated.  There  seemed  to 
be  a curious  understanding  and  sympathy 
between  Robert  and  Miss  Parnell. 

“Have  you  seen  your  mother?”  said  Rhoda, 
putting  her  white  hand  upon  Dolly’s  shoul- 
der. “How  cold  and  tired  you  must  be! 
Who  did  you  come  with,  after  all  ?” 

“I  oame  with  — I forget,”  said  Dolly. 
“Where  is  mamma?”  and  she  started  up, 
looking  still  bewildered. 

“Your  mother  lives  next  door.  I myself 
made  the  same  mistake  last  night,”  said 
Robert;  and  he  picked  up  Dolly’s  bags 
and  shawls  from  the  floor  where  she  had 


dropped  them.  Rhoda  started  up  to  lead 
the  way. 

“ You  may  as  well  come  through  my  room,” 
she  said,  opening  a door  into  a great  dim 
room  scented  with  verbena,  and  all  shining 
with  lace  frills  and  satin  folds.  A middle- 
aged  lady  in  a very  smart  cap,  who  was 
reading  the  paper  by  the  light  of  a small 
lamp,  looked  up  as  they  passed.  Rhoda 
carelessly  introduced  her  as  Miss  Rouge- 
mont. 

“ My  companion,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice, 
as  she  opened  another  door.  “ She  is  very 
good-natured,  and  is  never  put  out  by  any 
thing.” 

Dolly  followed  straight  on  over  the  soft 
carpets,  on  through  another  dark  room,  and 
then  another,  to  a door  from  whence  came  a 
gleam  of  light. 

As  Rhoda  opened  the  door  there  came  the 
sudden  jingling  of  music  and  a sound  of 
voices ; a man  met  them  carrying  a tray  of 
refreshments;  a distant  voice  .was  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a piano.  Julie 
stood  at  a table  pouring  out  coffee ; she  put 
down  the  pot  with  an  exclamation : “ Good 
heaveqs,  Mademoiselle!  Who  ever  would 
have  thought — ” Some  one  came  up  to  ask 
for  coffee,  and  Julie  took  up  her  pot  again. 

“ How  stupid  of  me  to  forget!”  said  Rhoda. 
“ It  is  your  mother’s  day  at  home,  Dolly.  I 
will  send  her  to  you.  Wait  one  minute.” 

Poor  Dolly,  it  was  a lesson  to  her  not  to 
come  unexpectedly. 

“Madame  will  be  distressed,”  said  Julie, 
jcoming  forward,  “ to  receive  Mademoiselle  in 
such  a confusion ! The  gentlemen  all  came ; 
they  brought  music;  they  want  coffee  at 
every  instant,  or  th4  d VAnglaiee.” 

As  she  spoke  a little  fat  man  came  up  to 
the  table,  and  Julie  darted  back  to  her  post. 

Meanwhile  the  music  went  on. 

“ Petits,  petite,  petite  olseaux  r 
sang  a tenor  voice. 

“Jolla,  jolte,  jolis,  petite!” 
sang  a bass. 

“Jolis,  petite,  ch6ris!” 

sang  the  two  together. 

But  at  that  instant,  with  a rush,  with  a 
flutter,  with  her  hair  dressed  in  some  strange 
new  style,  Mrs.  Palmer  at  last  appeared  and 
clasped  Dolly,  with  many  reproaches. 

“ You  naughty  child,  who  ever  expected 
you  to-day  ? And  the  Admiral  started  off  to 
meet  you ! How  provoking ! A wreck ! ut- 
terly tired  out ! Come  to  your  room  direct- 
ly, dearest*  It  is  quite  ready,  only  full  of 
cloaks  and  hats.  Here,  Rhoda,  can  not  you 
take  her  in  ?” 

“Never  mind  the  cloaks  and  hats,  mam- 
ma,” said  Dolly,  with  a smile.  “ I had  rather 
stay  here,  and  Julie  will  give  me  and  Marker 
some  coffee.” 
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“ Marker ! Good  gracious!  I had  for- 
gotten all  about  Marker/’  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Palmer. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

“sing  hoarse  with  tears  between.” 

Robert  had  come  back  from  India  pre- 
pared to  fight  Dolly’s  battle.  Although  ex- 
pressing much  annoyance  that  this  disagree- 
able task  should  have  been  left  to  him,  he 
remembered  Rhoda  as  an  inoffensive  little 
thing,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  hear  reason,  if  things  were  clearly  put 
before  her.  She  was  too  much  in  her  right 
to  be  expected  to  give  up  every  thing,  but 
Robert  had  but  little  doubt  that  he  should 
be  able  to  effect  a compromise ; he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  realize  how  much  weight 
one  definite,  clearly  expressed  opinion  may 
have  in  the  balance.  It  was  most  fortunate 
that  his  official  duties  should  have  brought 
him  home  at  this  juncture.  Dolly  must  con- 
sent to  be  guided  by  him.  He  was  in  some 
sense  her  natural  protector  still,  although 
he  felt  at  times  that  there  was  not  that 
singleness  of  purpose  about  his  cousin 
which  he  should  have  wished  to  find  in  the 
woman  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  future 
wife.  At  this  time  he  had  no. intention  of 
breaking  with  her.  He  wished  to  keep  her 
in  suspense.  She  deserved  it : she  had  not 
once  thought  of  him ; she  had  behaved  most 
childishly — yielded  where  she  should  have 
been  firm,  sacrificed  every  thing  to  a pass- 
ing whim;  she  had  been  greatly  tried,  of 
course,  but  even  all  this  might  have  been 
partly  avoided  if  she  had  done  as  he  rec- 
ommended. So  thought  Robert  as  he  was 
tying  his  white  neckcloth  in  the  glass  at  his 
hotel.  The  gilt  frame  reflected  back  a se- 
rious young  man  and  a neatly  tied  cravat, 
and  he  was  satisfied  with  both.  He  came 
back  to  a late  dinner  with  Rhoda  after  Mrs. 
Palmer’s  Thursday  Afternoon  had  departed, 
taking  away  its  cloaks  and  hats.  Signor 
Pappaforte  was  the  last  to  go.  M.  de  Molle- 
ville  took  leave.  Mrs.  Palmer,  needless  to 
say,  was  charmed  with  the  Molleville  fam- 
ily— counts,  marquises,  dukes.  They  all 
lived  in  the  house,  overhead,  underfoot. 
Madame  la  Comtesse  was  a most  delightful 
person.  M.  le  Comte  was  the  only  one  of 
the  family  she  did  not  take  to,  M.  le  Comte 
being  a sensible  man,  and  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly cutting  short  Mrs.  Palmer’s  many  ques- 
tions and  confidences. 

The  table  was  prettily  laid  in  the  big 
dining-room ; the  lamp-light  twinkled  upon 
the  firmament  of  plates  and  silver  spoons, 
and  the  flowers  that  Rhoda  had  herself  ar- 
ranged. She  was  waiting  for  her  guests. 
Robert  having,  as  in  duty  bound,  first  rung 
at  his  aunt’s  door,  and  learned  from  Julie 
that  mademoiselle  was  resting  and  that  ma- 


dame was  dressing  still,  came  across  to  the 
other  apartment,  where  all  was  in  order  and 
ready  to  make  him  comfortable.  Rhoda 
was  sitting  in  her  usual  place  on  .the  little 
low  chair  by  the  fire.  She  had  taken  off 
her  white  dress — she  had  put  on  a velvet 
gown ; in  her  dark  hair  were  two  diamond 
stars : they  shone  in  the  fire-light  as  she  sat 
thoughtfully  watching  the  little  flame. 

“ Have  you  brought  them  f ” she  said,  with- 
out looking  round.  “ Are  you  alone  1 Come 
and  sit  down  here  and  be  warmed  while  you 
wait.” 

Rhoda’s  voice  was  like  a bell,  it  rang  so 
clear;  when  she  was  excited  it  seemed  to 
rise  and  fall  and  vibrate.  At  other  times 
she  would  sit  silent ; but  though  she  sat  si- 
lent, she  held  her  own.  Some  people  have 
this  gift  of  voiceless  emotion,  of  silent  ex- 
pression. Rhoda  was  never  unnoticed;  in 
her  corner,  crossing  a street,  or  passing  a 
stranger  in  a crowded  room,  she  would  mark 
her  way  as  she  passed  along.  It  was  this  in- 
fluence which  had  haunted  poor  George  all 
his  life,  which  made  itself  felt  now  as  it  had 
never  done  before.  Rhoda  now  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  bloomed  into  the  sweetness 
and  delicate  brightness  which  belong  to 
some  flowers,  such  as  cyclamen  and  others 
I could  name.  She  had  been  transplanted 
into  clear  air,  into  ease  of  mind  and  of  body ; 
she  suddenly  seemed  to  have  expanded  into 
her  new  life,  and  her  nature  had  kindled  to 
all  sorts  of  new  and  wonderful  things.  Many 
of  these  were  to  be  bought  with  silver  and 
gold ; it  was  not  for  affection,  nor  for  the 
highest  emotions,  that  little  Rhoda  had 
pined:  hers  was  the  enthusiasm  of  com- 
monplace : it  was  toward  bright  things  of 
every  kind  that  this  little  flame  spirit  turned 
so  eagerly.  Sometimes  A gets  credit  for  say- 
ing what  B may  have  thought  and  felt,  what 
C has  lived  for  years  with  courage  and  self- 
denial  ; then  comes  a Rhoda,  who  looks  it  all 
without  an  effort  or  a single  word ; and  no 
wonder  that  Robert  and  many  others  were 
struck  by  her  strange  beauty  and  touched 
by  her  gentle  magnetism  of  expression  and 
of  grace. 

Henley  came  up,  and  without  any  hesita- 
tion established  himself  in  the  warm  corner 
she  indicated.  The  stiffness  he  had  undoubt- 
edly felt  when  they  first  met  had  worn  off 
since  that  u business  talk” — so  Rhoda  called 
it ; and  now  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
business  or  pleasure  as  he  listened  to  Rhoda’s 
low  song  of  explanation,  and  watched  her 
white  fingers  opening  to  the  fire.  Signor 
Pappaforte’s  tenor  was  not  to  compare  to 
Rhoda’s  soft  performance.  Perhaps  I am 
wrong  to  use  such  a word;  for,  after  all, 
she  was  as  genuine  as  Doily  herself  in  her 
way — as  Dolly  who  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
was  far  away  in  spirit,  dreaming  a little 
dream  of  all  that  had  happened  that  day. 

Rhoda  resumed  their  conversation  quite 
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naturally.  “We  may  be  interrupted/’  she 
said,  earnestly,  “ and  there  is  one  more  thing 
I want  to  say  to  you.  You  know  better  than 
Ido;  youmustjudgeforme.  I always  hoped 
that  when  you  came  all  would  be  arranged. 
I know  nothing  of  business,”  she  said,  smil- 
ing. “I  only  know  that  I like  my  pretty 
things,  and  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  live 
here,  and  to  have  my  flowers  and  my  pretty 
dresses  and  fresh  air.  Is  it  wrong  f It  seems 
a sort  of  new  life  to  me;”  and  a wistful  face 
was  gently  upraised.  “ If  Dolly  wishes  it  I 
will  give  it  all  back,”  Rhoda  continued: 
“ every  thing,”  said  Rhoda,  who  knew  that 
she  was  pretty  safe  in  making  this  generous 
offer;  and  she  smoothed  the  soft  velvet  fold 
wistfully  with  her  Angers,  as  if  she  felt  it 
was  no  longer  her  own.  “ Dolly  refused, 
when  I begged  her  to  take  it  all  long  ago,” 
she  added.  “Now  I wish  she  had  agreed 
before  I became  accustomed  to  this  new  life. 
I confess  that  I do  not  like  to  look  back. 
Serge  and  smoke  and  omnibuses  all  seem 
more  horrid  than  ever.  I think  I am  not 
very  strong.” 

Robert  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer  the 
poor  little  thing.  “ Did  you  offer  to  give  it 
all  up?”  he  said,  starting  up,  and  walking 
up  and  down  with  long  strides  to  hide  his 
embarrassment.  “ I was  never  told  of  it,  or 
I should  certainly  have  ac — Dolly  should 
have  told  me,”  he  said,  quickly,  all  his 
embarrassment  turning  into  wrath  against 
Dolly. 

“ Don’t  blame  her,”  said  Rhoda,  in  a low 
voice ; “ she  is  so  generous,  so  noble.  I can 
understand  her  refusing  for  herself ; though 
I think  if  I had  loved  any  one  as — as  Dolly 
must  love — I should  have  thought  of  his 
interest  first  of  all,  and  not  of  my  own  im- 
pulse. I know  people  might  say  it  is  very 
foolish  of  me  and  weak-minded,”  she  said, 
faltering. 

“ They  could  only  say  that  you  were  a true 
woman,  and  respect  you  for  your  generous 
devotion,”  said  Robert,  taking  her  hand.  He 
dropped  it  rather  awkwardly  as  Miss  Rouge- 
mont  came  into  the  room,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  Mr$.  Palmer. 

“ That  tired  child  of  mine  is  still  asleep,7 
said  Mrs.  Palmer.  “ Marker  wouldn’t  let  me 
awaken  her.” 

“ Then  perhaps  we  had  better  not  wait,” 
said  Rhoda,  whose  dark  eyes  were  never 
more  wakeful.  “Ring  the  bell, Miss  Rouge- 
mont.” 

So  Rhoda  and  her  guests  sat  down  with  a 
very  good  appetite  to  dinner ; she  charmed 
them  all  by  her  grace  as  a hostess.  Miss 
Rougemont,  who  was  not  a guest,  discreetly 
retired  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over. 

Robert  passed  a very  disturbed  night.  It 
was  near  twelve  o’clock  next  morning  when 
he  rang  at  the  door  of  his  aunt’s  apartment. 
Dolly  had  been  expecting  him  for  a long 
time.  The  baker,  the  water-carrier  with 


I his  clanking  wooden  pails,  Mr.  Anley’s  fa- 
! miliar  tories,  inquiring  whether  Miss  Van- 
borough  was  “ engag&t' — every  ring,  every 
voice,  had  made  her  heart  beat.  Robert 
found  Mr.  Anley  still  sitting  with  Dolly. 
They  were  by  an  open  window  full  of 
spring  flowers.  The  cheerful  rattle  of  the 
street  below,  the  cries  of  itinerant  vendors, 
the  noisy  song  of  a bird  in  the  sunshine,  and 
the  bright  morning  light  itself  poured  into 
the  room  in  a great  stream  of  dazzling  motes 
and  gold,  through  which  the  girl  came  blush- 
ing to  meet  her  kinsman. 

“ I am  afraid  your  long  sleep  has  not  rest- 
ed you,”  he  said,  looking  at  her  hard  as  she 
stood  in  the  slanting  stream,  all  illuminated 
for  an  instant — her  rough  hair  radiant,  her 
black  gown  changed  to  a purple  primrose 
mist ; then  she  came  out  of  the  light  into  ev- 
ery-day, and  again  he  thought  how  changed 
she  was. 

“ I have  brought  you  some  violets,”  and 
he  gave  her  a bunch  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Robert  thought  Dolly  changed.  How  shall 
I describe  her  at  this  time  of  her  life  f The 
dominant  radiance  of  early  youth  was  gone; 
a whole  lifetime  had  come  into  the  last  few 
months.  But  if  the  brightest  radiance  was 
no  longer  there,  a less  self-absorbed  person 
than  Robert  Henley  might  have  been  touched 
by  the  tender  sweetness  of  that  pale  face. 
Its  peaceful  serenity  did  not  affect  him  in 
the  same  way  as  Rhoda’s  appealing  glances : 
it  seemed  to  tell  of  a whole  experience  far 
away,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  which  in 
his  present  frame  of  mind  only  seemed  to  re- 
proach him. 

Dorothea  had  no  thought  of  reproach. 
She  was  a generous  girl,  unselfish,  able  to 
forgive,  as  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  forgive. 
She  might  remember,  but  malice  was  not  in 
her.  Malice  and  uncharitableness  as  often 
consist  in  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
pang  inflicted  as  in  that  of  the  blow  which 
caused  it.  Dolly  never  dwelt  long  upon  the 
pain  she  had  suffered,  and  so,  when  the  time 
came  to  forgive,  she  could  forgive.  She  had 
all  along  been  curiously  blind  to  Robert’s 
short-comings ; she  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  in  fault  when  he  asserted  the 
fact  with  quiet  conviction ; and  now  in  the 
morning  light  she  had  been  telling  herself 
(all  the  time  Squire  Anley  had  been  talking 
of  his  plans  and  benevolent  schemes  for  a 
dinner  at  a caffc,  presents  for  half  the  coun- 
ty, etc.,  etc.)  that  perhaps  she  herself  had 
been  surprised  and  embarrassed  the  night 
before,  that  Rhoda  was  looking  on,  that  Rob- 
ert was  never  very  expansive  or  quick  to 
say  all  that  he  really  felt,  that  this  would  be 
their  real  meeting. 

The  kind  squire  soon  went  off,  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  a happy  lovers’  meeting.  He 
knew  that  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing. He  looked  back  as  he  left  the 
room,  but  the  stream  of  light  was  dazzling 
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between  them,  and  he  could  not  see  their 
faces  for  it. 

He  might  have  staid ; his  presence  would 
have  been  a relief,  so  Dolly  thought  after- 
ward, to  that  sad  sunshiny  half  hour  through 
which  her  heart  ached  so  bitterly.  She 
grasped  the  poor  little  bunch  of  violets  tight 
in  her  fingers,  clinching  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment. It  was  nothing  that  she  had  to 
complain  of,  only  every  thing.  Had  sorrow 
opened  her  eyes — had  her  own  remorse  open- 
ed her  eyes  ? 

“ I did  not  think,”  Robert  was  saying,  “ I 
should  see  you  so  soon  again,  Dora.  Poor 
Lady  Sarah,  of  course,  one  could  not  expect. 
I remember  driving  away,”  he  added,  hast- 
ily, as  her  eyes  filled,  “ and  wondering  when 
I should  get  back ; and  then — yes,  Marker 
called  the  cab  back.  I was  afraid  of  being 
delayed  at  first,  but  I was  glad  of  it  after- 
ward. I had  just  time  to  come  in  and  say 
good-by  again.  Do  yon  remember  V9  And 
he  tried  to  get  up  a little  sentiment. 

Dolly  looked  up  suddenly.  “ Why  did  she 
call  you  back,  Robert  f”  she  asked,  in  a cu- 
rious voice. 

“ I had  forgotten  my  great-coat,”  said  Rob- 
ert. “ One  wants  all  one’s  wraps  in  the  sun- 
ny Mediterranean.  How  pleasant  this  is! 
Is  it  possible  I have  ever  been  away  V9  And 
then  he  sat  down  in  an  affectionate  attitude 
by  Dolly  on  the  green  velvet  sofa.  He  would 
not  scold  her  yet ; he  would  try  kindness,  he 
thought.  He  asked  her  about  herself,  tried 
to  reproach  her  playfully  for  her  reckless- 
ness in  money  matters,  spoke  of  his  own  pros- 
pects, and  the  scheme  which  had  brought 
him  home.  Mart  indale  had  resumed  his  old 
post  at  the  college  for  six  months.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  all  Robert’s  de- 
tails. He  spoke  of  a growing  spirit  of  dis- 
affection in  the  East,  and  suddenly  he  dis- 
covered that  Dolly  was  no  longer  listening. 

“ Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this,  Robert  ?” 
she  said,  hoarsely,  forgetting  the  r61e  of  pas- 
sive acquiescence  she  had  promised  to  play. 

It  hurt  Dolly  somehow,  and  wearied  her 
to  talk  to  Robert  upon  indifferent  subjects. 
The  hour  had  come — -the  great  hour  that  she 
had  dreaded  and  longed  for — and  was  this 
all  that  it  had  brought?  Sometimes  in  a 
tone  of  his  voice,  in  a well-known  look,  it 
would  seem  to  her  that  reconciliation  was 
at  hand ; but  a word  more,  but  a look  more, 
and  all  separation  was  over  forever — all  re- 
proach; but  neither  look  nor  word  came. 
The  key-note  to  all  these  variations  of  feel- 
ing never  sounded.  Poor  Dolly  hated  and 
loved  alternately  during  this  cruel  hour; 
loved  the  man  she  had  loved  so  long,  hated 
this  strange  perversion  of  her  heart’s  dream. 
We  love  and  we  hate — not  the  face,  nor  the 
voice,  nor  the  actions  of  this  one  or  that 
one,  but  an  intangible  essence  of  all.  And 
there  sat  Henley,  talking  very  pleasantly, 
.and  changed  somehow.  Was  that  Robert  ? 
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Was  this  herself?  Was  Robert  dead  too,  or 
was  it  her  own  heart  that  was  so  cold  ? 

Rhoda  met  her  leaving  the  room  some  few 
minutes  after. 

“ I have  come  to  fetoh  you  to  luncheon,” 
said  Miss  Parnell.  “ Is  Mr.  Henley  there  ? 
I see  you  have  got  your  violets,  Dolly.  Miss 
Rougemont  and  I showed  him  the  way  to 
the  flower-market.  We  met  at  the  door.  I 
am  afraid  she  kept  him  too  long.  It  was 
very  wicked  of  her.” 

Mrs.  Palmer  joined  them  at  luncheon. 
Miss  Rougemont  carved  and  attended  to 
their  wants.  Dolly  was  grateful  for  a Ben- 
jamin-like portion  that  she  found  heaped 
upon  her  plate,  but  she  could  not  eat  it. 
Every  thing  tasted  bitter  somehow.  Mias 
Rougemont  was  an  odd,  battered  woman, 
with  an  inexpressive  face ; but  she  was  not 
so  insensible  as  Rhoda  imagined.  More 
than  once  during  luncheon  Dolly  found  her 
black  rolling  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 
Once,  watching  her  opportunity,  the  com- 
panion came  close  up  to  Dolly  and  said,  in 
a low  voice,  “ I wished  to  say  to  you  that  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  that  it  was  I who  de- 
tained Mr.  Henley  this  morning.  Miss  Par- 
nell, who  rarely  considers  other  people’s  feel- 
ings, told  me  that  she  had  told  you  that  I— 99 
Dolly  blushed  up. 

“He  came  in  very  fair  time,”  she  said, 
gently.  Miss  Rougemont  did  not  seem  sat- 
isfied. “ Forgive  me,”  she  said.  “ I am  old 
and  you  are  young.  It  is  well  to  be  upon 
one’s  guard.  It  was  not  I who  detained  Mr. 
Henley.”  She  meant  well,  poor  woman; 
but  Dolly  started  away  impatiently,  blush- 
ing up  with  annoyance.  How  dared  Miss 
Rougemont  hint  and  thrust  her  impertinent 
suspicions  before  her ! 

Squire  Anley,  with  his  loose  clothes  fly- 
ing,  with  a parcel  under  each  arm,  with 
bonbons  enough  in  his  pockets  for  all  the 
children  in  Pebblesth waite,  a list  of  names 
and  addresses  in  his  hand,  was  inquiring  his 
way  to  a dress-maker,  Mademoiselle  Hays, 
whose  bill  he  had  promised  Mrs.  Boswarrick 
to  pay.  (Squire  Anley  often  paid  Mrs.  Bos- 
warrick’s  bills,  and  was  repaid  or  not,  as 
the  case  might  be.  At  all  events,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  little  lady  in 
her  pretty  Paris  dresses.)  All  day  long  the 
sunshine  has  been  twinkling ; carriages  are 
rattling  cheerfully  over  the  stones;  sight- 
seers are  sight-seeing ; the  shops  are  full  of 
pretty  things. 

Lord  Cowley  has  just  driven  out  of  the 
great  gates  of  the  British  Embassy,  and  the 
soldier  has  presented  arms.  Flash  goes  the 
bayonet  in  the  sunshine.  Squire  Anley  look- 
ing about,  suddenly  sees  Dorothea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  crosses  to  meet 
her. 

“ Alone  ?”  says  he.  “ This  is  very  wrong. 
What  are  you  doing  ? Where  is  every  body  ?” 

“I  am  not  alone,”  said  Dolly;  “they  are 
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in  that  shop.  Rhoda  went  in  to  buy  some- 
thing, and  she  called  Robert  to  give  his  ad- 
vice.” 

The  squire  opened  his  eyes. 

“ It  was  very  exemplary  of  Robert  Hen- 
ley  to  go  when  he  was  called,”  he  said, 
laughing.  “And  where  are  you  all  going 
to  ?” 

“I  have  to  take  some  money  from  Mrs. 
Fane  to  a sick  man  in  the  English  Hospital,” 
Dolly  said.  “ It  is  a long  way  off,  Fm  afraid. 
Mamma  thought  it  too  far,  but  they  are  com- 
ing with  me.” 

Here  Robert  came  out  of  the  shop  to  look 
for  Dolly. 

“ I did  not  know  you  had  staid  outside,” 
he  said,  in  his  old  affectionately  dictatorial 
way,  drawing  her  hand  through  his  arm. 
“ I oiiould  have  scolded  you,  but  I see  you 
have  done  us  good  service.”  And  he  shook 
hands  with  the  squire. 

“ I was  on  my  way  to  try  and  find  you,” 
said  the  squire.  “ I have  ordered  dinner  at 
the  1 Trois  Frferes’  at  six.  Don’t  be  late.  I 
am  the  most  punctual  of  men,  as  Miss  Dolly 
knows  by  sad  experience.” 

“ Punctuality  always  seems  to  me  a strug- 
gle between  myself  and  all  eternity,”  said 
Dolly,  smiling. 

“I  quite  agree  with  the  squire,”  said 
Robert,  looking  at  his  watch,  and  then  back 
at  the  shop.  “ There  is  nothing  more  nec- 
essary. I promised  Rhoda  to  come  for  her 
again  in  twenty  minutes.  She  is  divided 
between  blue  and  sea-green.  I am  afraid 
we  shall  be  almost  too  late  for  the  hospital 
to-day.  Can’t  you  come  back,  Dolly,  and 
help  her  in  her  choice  T” 

Dolly’s  face  fell. 

“ I can’t  wait ; I must  go,”  she  said.  “ I 
promised  Mrs.  Fane  to  go  at  once : the  man 
is  expecting  his  money  to  get  home,  and  Mrs. 
Fane  is  expecting  him.” 

“ To-morrow  will  do  just  as  well,  my  dear 
Dolly.  You  are  as  impetuous  as  ever,  I see,” 
said  Robert.  “ We  can’t  leave  Rhoda  alone, 
now  that  we  have  brought  her  out.” 

“To-morrow  won’t  do,”  cried  Dolly,  and 
she  suddenly  let  go  his  arm.  “J  will  go 
alone.  I am  used  to  it.  Mr.  Anley  will 
come  with  me  if  I ask  him,”  she  said.  “ I 
must  go,”  she  insisted,  with  a nervous  ve- 
hemence which  surprised  Mr.  Anley.  It  was 
very  unlike  Dolly  to  be  vexed  about  small 
matters. 

But  here  Rhoda,  smiling,  came  in  turn 
from  the  door  of  the  shop.  She  was  dressed 
in  violet  and  lilac  and  bright  spring  colors ; 
in  her  hand  she  held  a little  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, not  unlike  that  one  which  Robert  had 
given  Dolly  at  her  suggestion. 

“ What  is  all  this  ? Now  we  are  going  to 
the  hospital  t”  she  said.  “ I should  have  had 
my  pony-carriage  to-morrow ; that  was  my 
only  reason  for  wishing  to  put  off  the  expe- 
dition.” 


A large  open  carriage  with  four  places 
was  passing  by.  Robert  stopped  it,  and 
they  all  three  got  in.  Mr.  Anley  watched 
them  as  they  drove  away.  He  did  not  quite 
like  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  had  thought 
Dolly  looking  very  sad  when  he  met  her 
standing  at  the  shop  door.  What  was  Rho- 
da being  so  amiable  about?  He  saw  the 
lilac  bonnet  bending  forward,  and  Dolly’s 
crape  veil  falling  as  the  carriage  drove  round 
the  corner. 


CHAPTER  LH. 

AN  ANDANTE  OF  HAYDN’S. 

The  carriage  drove  through  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde.  The  fountains  were  tossing 
and  splashing  sunlight;  the  shadow  of  the 
Obelisk  was  traveling  across  the  pavement. 
The  old  palace  still  stood  in  its  place,  with 
its  high  crowding  roofs  and  shadows  and 
twinkling  vanes.  The  early  green  was  in 
every  tree,  lying  bright  upon  avenues  and 
slopes.  It  was  all  familiar — every  dazzle 
and  echo  brought  back  Dolly’s  youthful  re- 
membrance. The  merry-go-rounds  were 
whirling  under  the  trees.  “ Tirez  rirez,” 
cried  the  ladies  of  the  rouge-et-noir  tables^ 
“For  a penny  the  lemonade,”  sang  an  As- 
syrian-looking  figure,  with  a very  hoarse 
voice,  and  a great  tin  box  on  his  back.  Them 
came  Guignol’s  distant  shriek,  the  steady 
roll  of  the  carriages,  and  a distant  sound  of 
music  as  a regiment  came  marching  acrosa 
the  bridge.  The  tune  that  they  were  play- 
ing sounded  like  a dirge  to  poor  Dolly’s 
heart,  and  she  sank  back  silently  and  let 
down  her  crape  veil. 

Meanwhile  Rhoda  and  Robert  were  talk- 
ing very  happily  together.  They  did  not 
see  that  Dolly  was  crying  behind  her  veil. 

The  hospital  is  a tranquil  little  place  at 
the  end  of  long  avenues  of  plane-trees  that 
run  their  dreary  lengths  for  miles  out  of  the 
gates  of  Paris.  A blouse,  a heap  of  stones, 
a market-cart — there  is  nothing  else  to  break 
the  dreary  monotone  of  straight  pavement 
and  shivering  plane-tree  repeated  many  hun- 
dred times.  Sometimes  you  reach  a cross- 
road : it  is  the  same  thing  again.  They 
came  to  the  iron  gates  of  the  hospital  at 
last,  and  crossed  the  front  garden,  and  look- 
ed up  at  the  open  windows  while  they  wait- 
ed for  admission.  A nurse  let  them  in  with- 
out difficulty,  and  opened  the  door  of  a great 
airy,  tranquil  ward,  where  three  or  four  in- 
valids in  cotton  night -caps  were  resting. 
The  windows  opened  each  way  into  silent 
gardens.  It  was  all  still  and  hushed  and 
fresh.  It  must  have  seemed  a strange  con- 
trast to  some  of  the  inmates.  A rough,  bat- 
tered-looking man  was  lying  on  his  back  on 
his  bed,  listlessly  tracing  the  lines  of  the 
ceiling  with  his  finger.  It  was  to  him  that 
the  nurse  led  Dolly.  “ This  is  Smith,”  sher 
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said ; “ he  is  very  anxious  to  go  home  to  En- 
gland.” 

The  man,  hearing  his  name,  sat  np,  and 
* turned  a thin  and  stubbly  bearded  face  to- 
ward Dolly,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  he  half 
rose  to  his  feet  and  stared  at  her  hard.  While 
she  spoke  to  him  he  still  stared  with  an  odd, 
frightened  look  that  was  not  rude,  but  which 
Dolly  found  embarrassing. 

She  hastily  gave  him  the  money  and  the 
message  from  Mrs.  Fane.  He  was  to  come 

back  to  the  home  in Street.  The  nurse 

who  had  nursed  him  in  the  Crimea  had  pro- 
cured his  admission.  He  had  been  badly 
wounded ; he  was  better,  and  his  one  long- 
ing was  to  get  to  England  again.  He  had 
a little  money,  he  said.  He  wanted  to 
see  his  boy  and  give  him  the  money.  It 
was  prize-money — the  nurse  had  it  to  take 
care  of;  and  still  he  went  on  staring  at 
Dolly. 

Dolly  could  not  shake  off  the  impression 
of  that  curious,  frightened  look.  She  told 
the  squire  about  it  when  they  met  at  the 
caf<6  that  evening,  as  they  sat  after  dinner  in 
the  starlight  at  little  tables  with  coffee  and 
ices  before  them,  and  cheerful  crowds  wan- 
dering round  and  round  the  arcades — some 
staring  at  the  glittering  shops,  others,  more 
sentimentally  inclined,  gazing  at  the  stars 
overhead.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  absorbed  in  an 
ice. 

Voices  seem  to  change  in  the  twilight  as 
colors  do,  and  it  seemed  to  Dolly  that  all 
their  voices  had  the  cadence  of  the  night,  as 
they  sat  there  talking  of  one  thing  and  an- 
other. Every  now  and  then  came  little 
bursts  of  revelry,  toned  down  and  softened 
by  the  darkness.  How  clear  the  night  was ! 
What  a great  peaceful  star  was  pausing  over 
the  gable  of  the  old  palace ! 

The  squire  was  giving  extracts  from  his 
Yorkshire  correspondence.  “ Miss  Bell  said 
nothing  of  a certain  report  which  had  got 
about,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Stock.”  (“  Pray,  pray  spare 
us,”  from  Mrs.  Palmer.)  “ But  Bell  did  say 
something  of  expecting  to  have  some  news 
for  the  squire  on  his  return,  if  Norah  did 
not  forestall  her  with  it.  Mr.  Baban  is  al- 
ways coming.  He  is  out  riding  now  with 
papa  and  Norah ; and  we  all  think  it  an  aw- 
fully jolly  arrangement,  and  every  body  is 
making  remarks  already.” 

“One  would  really  think  Joanna  had 
brought  up  her  girls  in  the  stables,”  said 
Mrs.  Palmer.  “I  am  sure  I am  very  glad 
that  Norah  is  likely  to  do  so  well,  though  I 
must  say  I always  thought  Mr.  Raban  a poor 
creature,  and  so  did  you,  Dolly.” 

“ I think  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest 
friends  I ever  had,”  said  Dolly,  abruptly. 

“ Nonsense,  dearest,”  said  her  mother. 

“And  so  you  really  leave  us,”  continued 
Mrs.  Palmer,  sipping  the  pink  and  green  ice, 
with  her  head  on  one  side. 


“I  promised  Miss  Bell  that  I would  ride 
with  her  on  Thursday,”  said  the  squire. 

“ It  is  not  every  one  who  has  your  high 
sense  of  honor,”  said  Mrs.  Palmer,  bitterly. 
“ Some  promises — those  made  before  the  al- 
tar, for  instance — seem  only  made  to  be 
broken.” 

“ Those  I have  never  pledged  myself  to, 
madam,”  said  the  squire,  rubbing  his  hands. 

“ If  some  people  only  had  the  frankness  to 
promise  to  neglect,  to  rob,  and  to  ill-use  their 
wives,  one  could  better  understand  their 
present  conduct,”  Mrs.  Palmer  continued. 

“ A promise — what  is  a promise  T”  Rhoda 
asked,  in  her  clear  soft  flute ; “ surely  people 
change  their  minds  sometimes,  and  then  no 
one  would  wish  to  keep  another  person 
bound.” 

“That  is  a very  strange  doctrine,  my 
dear  young  lady,”  said  Mr.  Anley,  abruptly. 
“ Forgive  me  if  I say  it  is  a ladies’  doctrine. 
I hope  I should  not  find  any  price  too  dear 
for  my  honor  to  pay.  I am  sure  Henley 
agrees  with  mo.” 

Robert  felt  the  squire’s  eyes  upon  him: 
he  twirled  his  watch-chain.  “ I don’t  think 
it  is  a subject  for  discussion,”  he  said,  impa- 
tiently. “ A gentleman  keeps  his  word,  of 
course,  at  a — every  inconvenience.” 

“ Surely  a mosquito !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Palmer.  As  she  spoke  a sudden  flash  of 
zigzag  light  from  some  passage  overhead 
suddenly  lighted  up  the  table  and  the  faces 
of  the  little  party  assembled  round  it ; it  lit 
up  one  face  and  another,  and  flickered  for 
an  instant  upon  Rhoda’s  dark  head : it  flash- 
ed into  Robert’s  face,  and  vanished. 

And  in  that  instant  Dolly,  looking  up,  had 
seen  Rhoda,  as  she  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore, leaning  forward  breathless,  with  one 
hand  out,  with  beautiful  gloomy  eyes  dilat- 
ing and  fixed  upon  Robert;  but  the  light 
disappeared,  and  all  was  dark  again. 

They  were  all  silent.  Robert  was  recov- 
ering his  ruffled  temper.  Mr.  Anley  was 
calling  for  the  bill.  Dolly  was  still  follow- 
ing that  zigzag  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness. 
Had  it  flashed  into  her  dreams  ? had  it  re- 
vealed their  emptiness,  and  that  of  my  poor 
Dolly’s  shrine  T She  need  not  have  disqui- 
eted herself,  as  far  as  Raban  was  concerned. 
She  wanted  him  to  be  happy. 

A painful  incident  came  to  disturb  them 
all  as  they  were  still  sitting  there.  The  noise 
in  the  room  overhead  had  been  getting  loud- 
er and  louder.  Mr.  Anley  suggested  moving, 
and  went  to  hurry  the  bill.  Presently  this 
noisy  window  was  flung  open  wide,  with  a 
sudden  loud  burst  of  shrieks  and  laughter, 
and  remonstrance,  and  streams  of  light — in 
the  midst  of  which  a pistol-shot  went  off, 
followed  by  a loud  scream  and  a moment’s 
silence.  Mrs.  Palmer  shrieked.  Robert  start- 
ed up,  exclaiming.  Then  came  quick  confu- 
sion, rising,  as  confusion  rises,  no  one  knows 
how  nor  from  whence : people  rushed  strug- 
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gling  out  of  the  caf6,  hurrying*  up  from  the 
four  sides  of  the  quadrangle:  a table  was 
overturned.  Rhoda  flung  herself  upon  Rob- 
ert’s arm,  dinging  to  him  for  protection. 
Dolly  caught  hold  of  her  mother’s  hand. 
“Hush,  mamma,  don’t  be  frightened,”- she 
said,  and  she  held  her  Angers  tight.  In  all 
the  noise  and  flurry  and  anxiety  of  that  mo- 
ment she  had  again  seen  Robert  turn  to  Rho- 
da with  undisguised  concern.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  was  any  one  else 
in  all  that  crowd  to  think  of.  The  squire, 
who  had  been  but  a few  steps  away,  came 
hurrying  back,  and  it  was  he  who  now  drew 
Dolly  and  her  mother  safe  into  the  shelter 
of  an  archway. 

The  silence  of  the  summer  night  was  bro- 
ken, the  placid  beam  of  the  stars  overhead 
put  out  by  flaring  lights— and  anxious,  eager 
voices,  that  wore  rung  on  every  side.  “ He 
has  killed  himself,”  “ He  wounded  her,”  said 
some.  “ Wounded  three,”  said  others.  “ She 
shot  the  pistol,”  cried  others.  Then  came  a 
man  pushing  through  the  crowd — a doctor. 
“ Let  him  pass,  let  him  pass !”  said  the  peo- 
ple, surging  back  to  make  way.  Squire  An- 
ley  looked  very  grave  as  he  stood  between 
the  two  ladies  and  the  crowd : every  minute 
it  grew  more  dense  and  more  confused.  Rob- 
ert and  Rhoda  had  been  swept  off  in  a differ- 
ent direction. 

Afterward  they  learned  that  some  unhap- 
py wretch,  tired  of  life  and  ashamed  of  his 
miserable  existence,  had  drawn  out  a pistol 
and  attempted  to  shoot  himself  that  night, 
as  they  were  sitting  under  the  window.  His 
companions  had  thought  hq  was  in  fun,  and 
only  laughed,  until  he  had  drawn  the  trig- 
ger. They  were  thankful  to  escape  from  the 
crowd,  and  to  walk  home  through  the  cheer- 
ful streets,  rattling  and  flaring  among  these 
unnumbered  tragedies. 

The  pistol-shot  was  still  in  Dolly’s  ears, 
and  the  ray  of  light  still  dazzling  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  walked  home,  following  her 
mother  and  the  squire. 

As  she  threaded  her  way  step  by  step,  she 
seemed  to  be  in  a sort  of  nightmare,  strug- 
gling alone  against  the  overwhelming  rush 
of  circumstance,  the  remorseless  partings 
and  histories  of  life — threading  her  way 
alone  through  the  crowds.  The  people 
seemed  to  her  absorbed  and  hurrying  by. 
Were  those  people  alone  in  the  world  f Had 
that  woman  passing  by  been  deceived  in 
her  trust  T Was  that  man  cold  and  heart- 
less 1 Dolly  was  surprised  at  the  throb  in 
her  heart,  at  the  curious  rush  of  emotions  in 
her  mind.  They  were  unlike  those  to  which 
she  was  used.  “Let  them  be.  Your  part 
is  played,”  said  some  voice  dinning  in  her 
ears.  “ For  him  the  brand  of  faithless  cold- 
ness of  heart ; for  him  the  discredit ; for 
him  the  shame  of  owning  to  his  desertion. 
You  are  not  to  blame.  You  have  kept  your 
word;  you  have  been  faithful.  He  has 


[ failed.  Explanations  can  not  change  the 
truth  of  facts.  Even  strangers  remark  and 
see  it  all.  Mr.  Anley  sees  it.  Now  at  last 
you  are  convinced.” 

Dolly  followed  her  mother  and  Mr.  Anley 
up  stairs.  Rhoda  and  Robert  were  not  come 
in.  Mr.  Anley,  looking  very  grave,  said  he 
would  go  and  look  for  them.  Philippa  flung 
herself  wearily  upon  the  drawing-room  sofa : 
the  Are  was  burning,  and  the  little  log  of 
wood  crumbling  in  embers.  Dolly  raked 
the  embers  together,  and  then  came  and 
stood  by  her  mother.  “Good-night,  mam- 
ma,” she  said.  “ I am  tired ; I am  going  to 
bed,”  she  said,  in  a sort  of  Axed,  heavy  way. 

“It  is  your  own  fault,”  answered  her 
mother,  bursting  out  in  vague  answer  to  her 
own  thoughts.  “ Mr.  Anley  says  that  Rob- 
ert is  behaving  very  strangely.  If  you  think 
he  is  too  attentive  to  Rhoda,  you  should  tell 
him  so,  instead  of  looking  at  me  in  that 
heavy,  disagreeable  way.  You  know  as  well 
as  I do  that  he  means  nothing ; and  you  are 
really  so  depressed,  dearest,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  a young  man  prefers  joking  and 
flirting  with  an  agreeable  girl and  Mrs. 
Palmer  thumped  the  cushions.  “ Give  me  a 
kiss,  Dolly,”  sho  said.  To  do  her  justice, 
she  was  only  scolding  her  daughter  out  of 
sympathy,  and  because  she  did  not  know 
what  other  tone  to  take. 

Dolly  did  not  answer.  She  felt  hard  and 
fierce;  a sort  of  scorn  had  come  over  her. 
There  seemed  no  one  to  go  to  now — no,  not 
one.  If  George  had  been  there,  all  would 
have  been  so  different,  she  thought;  and 
then  his  warning  words  came  back  to  her 
once  more. 

Dolly  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and  stood 
silent  until  her  mother  had  finished.  There 
was  pain  and  love  and  fire  in  a heart  like 
poor  Dolly’s,  humble  and  passionate,  faith- 
ful and  impressionable,  and  sadly  tried  just 
now  by  one  of  the  bitter  trials  that  come  to 
young  lives — blows  that  seem  to  jar  away 
the  music  forever.  Later  comes  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  life,  which  is  as  a revela- 
tion when  the  first  flare  of  youth  has  passed 
away ; but  for  Dorothea  that  peaceful  time 
was  not  yet.  Every  thing  was  sad.  Sho 
was  not  blind.  She  could  understand  what 
was  passing  before  her  eyes.  She  seemed  to 
read  Robert’s  secret  set  plainly  before  her. 
She  had  stopped  Miss  Rougemont  more  than 
once  when  she  had  begun  some  mysterious 
word  of  warning ; but  she  knew  well  enough 
what  she  would  have  said. 

“ A man  must  keep  his  word,  at  every  in- 
convenience,” said  Robert. 

Perhaps  if  Frank  had  never  spoken,  never 
revealed  his  story,  Dolly  might  still  have 
been  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  and  words  and  symbols  that  express 
the  truth. 

Marker  asked  no  questions.  She  brushed 
Dolly’s  long  tawny  mane,  and  left  her  at 
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last  in  her  whit©  wrapper  sitting  by  the 
bed. 

u Are  you  well,  my  dearie  T”  said  the  old 
woman,  coming  back  and  stroking  her  hair 
with  her  hand. 

Dolly  smiled,  and  answered  by  holding  up 
her  face  to  be  kissed,  and  Marker  went  away 
more  happy. 

Whatever  she  felt,  whatever  her  secret  de- 
termination may  have  been,  Dolly  said  not 
one  word  neither  to  her  mother  nor  to 
Rhoda.  She  avoided  Miss  Rougemont’s  ad- 
vances with  a sort  of  horror.  To  Robert 
and  Rhoda  she  scarcely  spoke,  although  she 
did  not  avoid  them.  Robert  thought  him- 
self justified  in  remonstrating  with  her  for 
her  changed  manner. 

* “ I am  waiting  until  I know  what  my 
manner  should  be,  Robert,”  said  Dolly,  bit- 
terly. 

Robert  thought  Dolly  very  much  altered 
indeed.  As  Dolly  shrunk  back  more  and 
more  into  herself,  Rhoda  seemed  to  bloom 
and  brighten — she  thought  of  every  body 
and  every  thing,  she  tried  in  a hundred 
ways  to  please  her  friend.  Dolly,  coming 
home  lonely  and  neglected,  would  find,  per- 
haps, fresh  roses  on  her  toilet.  “ Miss  Rhoda 
put  them  there,”  Marker  would  say,  grimly, 
and  Dolly  would  laugh  a hard  sort  of  laugh. 
But  all  this  time  she  said  no  word,  gave  no 
sign.  “For  them  should  be  the  shame  of 
confessing  their  treachery,”  said  this  angry 
sullen  demon  that  seemed  to  have  possessed 
the  poor  child.  And  all  the  while  Robert, 
serene  in  his  ultimate  intentions  and  honor- 
able sentiments,  came  and  went,  and  Rhoda 
put  all -disagreeable  thoughts  of  the  future 
away.  She  had  never  deliberately  set  her- 
self to  supplant  her  friend,  but  she  had  de- 
liberately set  herself  to  win  over  Henley, 
and,  if  possible,  to  gain  his  support  to  her 
claims.  It  had  seemed  an  impossible  task. 
Rhoda  was  surprised,  flattered,  and  bewil- 
dered to  find  how  easily  she  had  gained  her 
wish,  how  soon  her  dream  had  come  true. 
There  it  stood  solid  and  complacent  before 
her,  laughing  at  one  of  her  sallies ; there 
she  was,  sitting  in  her  silk  gown.  The  soft 
touch  of  its  folds  seemed  to  give  reality  to 
the  fairy  dream,  and  Rhoda  began  to  realize 
that  this  was,  of  all  dreams,  the  one  she  be- 
lieved in  most.  It  was  something  for  Rhoda 
to  have  found  a faith  of  any  sort.  At  all 
events,  there  was  now  one  other  person  be- 
sides herself  in  Rhoda’s  world.  As  for  Dolly, 
if  she  was  cross  it  was  her  own  fault.  Miss 
Rougemont,  too,  had  been  disagreeable  and 
prying  of  late — she  must  go.  And  as  for 
Uncle  John,  if  he  wrote  any  more  letters 
like  that  last  one  which  had  come,  she 
should  burn  them  unread. 

No  one  ever  knew  the  struggle  that  went 
on  in  Dolly’s  mind  all  through  these  bright 
spring  days,  while  Rhoda  was  dreaming  her 
tranquil  little*  visions,  while  Robert  was 


agreeably  occupied  flirting  with  Rhoda, 
while  they  were  all  coming  and  going  from 
one  pleasant  scene  to  another,  and  the  roses 
were  blooming  once  more  in  the  garden  at 
All-Saints,  while  Signor  Pappaforte  was 
warbling  to  Mrs.  Palmer’s  accompaniment, 
and  Frank  Raban,  riding  across  the  moors, 
was  hard  at  work  upon  one  scheme  and 
another. 

What  would  he  not  have  given  to  be  sit- 
ting in  that  empty  place  by  Miss  Yanborough! 
Her  cousin  is  next  her,  but  for  the  last  few 
minutes  he  has  been  whispering  to  Rhoda, 
and  he  has  almost  forgotten  Dolly’s  exist- 
ence. 

It  was  a crowded  hall,  a thousand  people 
sitting  in  silent  and  breathless  circles.  An 
andante  of  Hadyn’s  was  in  the  air.  It  was 
a sweet  and  delicate  music,  both  merry  and 
melancholy,  tripping  to  a sunshiny  measure 
that  set  every  body’s  heart  beating  in  time. 
There  was  a childish  grace  about  the  music 
that  charmed  all  the  listeners  to  a tender 
enthusiasm.  It  made  them  cry  and  laugh 
at  once;  and  though  many  sat  motionless 
and  stolid,  you  might  see  eyes  shining  and 
dilating,  as  mothers’  eyes  dilate  sometimes 
when  they  watch  their  children  at  play. 
The  childless  were  no  longer  childless  while 
that  gentle,  irresistible  music  shook  from 
the  delicate  strings  of  the  instruments ; the 
lonely  and  silent  had  found  a voice;  the 
hard  of  heart  and  indifferent  were  moved 
and  carried  away ; pent-up  longings  were 
set  free.  Other  strings  were  sounding  with 
the  music ; and  it  was  not  music,  though  it 
was  harmony,  that  struck  and  shook  those 
mysterious  fibres  that  bind  men  and  women 
to  life.  The  hopelessness  of  the  lonely,  the 
mad  longings  of  the  parted,  the  storm  of 
life,  all  seemed  appeased.  To  Dolly  it  was 
George’s  voice  that  was  speaking  once  again. 
“ Peace,  be  still,”  said  the  music,  and  a divine 
serenity  was  in  the  great  hall  where  the  little 
tune  was  thrilling. 

In  former  times  men  and  women  assembled 
in  conclave  to  see  wild  beasts  tearing  their 
prey ; to-day  it  was  to  listen  to  a song  of 
Haydn’s — a little  song,  that  did  not  last  five 
minutes. 

It  had  not  ended  when  Rhoda  whispered 
something  into  Robert’s  ear. 

While  the  music  was  lasting  Dolly  was 
transported;  as  it  ended  her  mind  seemed 
clear.  She  was  at  peace ; she  understood  it 
all ; all  malice  and  uncharitableness  seemed 
dissolved — I know  no  better  word — pangs  of 
wounded  pride,  bitterness  of  disappointed 
trust,  shame  of  unfulfilled  promise — such 
things  were;  but  other  things,  such  as  truth, 
honest  intention,  were  beyond  them,  and 
Dolly  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  could 
rise  above  her  fate,  above  her  own  faults, 
beyond  her  own  failures.  She  would  confess 
the  truth  to  Robert.  She  had  meant  to  be 
faithful  to  him — she  had  failed.  She  would 
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take  what  blame  there  was  upon  herself, 
and  that  should  be  her  punishment.  She 
was  too  keen- sighted  not  to  understand  all 
that  had  been  passing  before  her  eyes.  At 
first  wounded  and  offended  and  not  unjustly 
pained,  she  had  determined  to  wait  in  silence, 
to  let  Henley  explain  his  own  intentions, 
acknowledge  his  own  short-comings. 

But  something  more  generous,  more  truth- 
ful, impelled  her  now  to  speak.  Rhoda  and 
Robert  wore  whispering.  “ Hush,”  Dolly  said, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  Robert’s  arm. 
He  started  a little  uncomfortably,  and  then 
began  suddenly  to  nod  his  head  and  to  twirl 
his  umbrella  in  time.  Rhoda  buttoned  her 
long  gloves  and  leaned  back  in  a pensive 
attitude.  Dolly  sat  staring  at  the  violins, 
of  which  the  bows  were  flowing  like  the 
waves  of  a spring- tide  on  either  side  of  the 
circle.  Beyond  the  violins  were  the  wind- 
instruments  and  the  great  violoncellos  throb- 
bing their  full  hearts.  Haydn’s  music  ceased. 
There  was  instant  silence,  then  a clapping 
of  hands,  and  a sort  of  murmur  and  sigh 
coming  from  a hundred  breasts.  As  it  all 
died  away  Dolly  stood  up  and  turned  to 
Robert.  An  impulse  came  to  her  to  do  now 
what  was  in  her  heart,  to  wait  no  longer. 

“ Robert” — her  voice  sounded  so  oddly 
that  he  started  and  half  rose,  looking  down 
at  her  upturned  face — “ Robert,  I want  you 
to  listen  to  me,”  said  Dolly.  “ I must  tell 
you  now  when  I can  speak.  I see  it  all. 
You  were  right  to  doubt  me.  I have  not 
been  true  to  you.  You  must  marry  Rhoda,” 
she  said,  nervously;  then  stopping  short, 
“ I’m  not  jealous,  only  I am  bewildered.  I 
am  going  home.  Don’t  come  with  me.  But 
you  forgive  me,  don’t  you,  Robert  f” 

There  was  a sudden  burst  from  some  over- 
ture— the  music  was  beginning  again.  Be- 
fore Robert  could  stop  her  or  disentangle  his 
legs,  Dolly  was  gone.  She  had  started  up, 
she  had  left  her  seat,  her  gloves  were  lying 
on  the  ground,  her  veil  was  lying  on  the 
bench;  but  it  was  too  late  to  follow  or  to 
call  her  back.  The  people,  thinking  she 
was  ill,  had  made  way  for  her,  and  closed  in 
round  the  door. 

“ What  has  happened  f”  said  Rhoda.  “ Is 
she  ill,  or  angry  T Is  she  gone  f Oh,  what 
has  happened!  Don’t  leave  me  here  alone 
— let  me  come  too.” 

Robert  flushed  up.  “ The  eyes  of  the  whole 
place  are  upon  .us,”  he  muttered.  Then  came 
something  like  an  oath. 

“ Hush ! silence!”  said  the  people  be- 
hind. 

Robert  bit  his  lip  and  sat  staring  at  the 
conductor’s  rod.  Every  now  and  then  he 
gave  a little  impatient  jerk  of  the  head. 

Rhoda  waited  her  time.  He  had  not  fol- 
lowed Dolly,  he  had  remained  with  her — it 
was  something.  The  music  went  on — not 
one  note  did  she  hear — the  time  seemed  in- 
terminable. But  Robert,  hearing  a low  sigh, 


turned  at  last.  He  did  not  speak,  bat  he 
looked  at  her. ‘ 

“ You  are  angry  f”  whispered  Rhoda. 

“ Why  should  I be  angry  with  you  f”  he 
answered,  more  gently. 


LOST. 

“Lost!  lost!  lost!” 

HOW  beautiful  she  was  in  her  superb 
calmness,  so  graceful,  so  mild,  and  yet 
so  majestic!  Ah!  I was  a younger  man 
then,  of  course,  than  I am  now,  and  possibly 
more  impressible;  but  I thought  her  the n 
the  most  perfect  creature  I had  ever  beheld. 
And  even  note,  looking  back  through  the 
gathering  mists  of  time  and  the  chilling 
frosts  of  advancing  age,  and  recalling  what 
she  was,  I indorse  that  earlier  sentiment — 
she  lives  in  my  memory  now,  as  she  lived  in 
my  presence  then,  as  the  most  perfect  creat- 
ure I ever  beheld. 

But,  alas ! I say  it  not  in  pride,  not  in  ex- 
ultation, but  in  very  sadness  of  heart,  hers 
was  “ the  fatal  gift  of  beauty ;”  and  fatal, 
indeed,  in  her  case  it  i>roved.  It  was  a 
snare  to  her  feet ; it  was  her  ruin  and  her 
overthrow.  I firmly  believe  it  was  her 
beauty  which  led  to  her  destruction.  Had 
she  been  less  beautiful,  less  winning,  she 
might  still  have  been — But  why  do  I an- 
ticipate T I will  tell  you  the  short  sad  stoiy, 
and  you  may  judge  for  yourselves.  Poor 
thing ! poor  young  thing ! Perhaps  you  will 
think,  as  I have  persuaded  myself  to  do, 
that  she  was  innocent — the  victim  and  not 
the  criminal — “more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.”  But  I will  tell  the  sad  story  as 
impartially  as  I can,  and  you  may  judge  for 
yourselves;  only  remember  she  was  but 
mortal,  and  so  are  you,  and  judge  leniently, 
as  you  would  wish  to  be  judged.  I shall 
never  forget  the  first  time  I beheld  her.  I 
can  not  tell  you  just  how  long  ago  it  was; 
it  does  not  seem  so  very  long  a time  to  me, 
for  I am  an  old  man  now,  and  to  the  old 
time  slips  rapidly  by.  Yes,  I am  an  old  man 
now,  and  I wTas  not  a young  man  then — at 
least  I had  begun  to  look  upon  myself  as  a 
confirmed  old  bachelor  (I  believe  my  young 
nephews,  Frank  and  Charlie,  had  been  look- 
ing in  that  way  for  some  time ; but  young 
folks  do  not  always  know  as  much  as  they 
think  they  do) — when  certain  business  mat- 
ters compelled  me  to  leave  my  own  quiet, 
somewhat  secluded,  but  beautiful  residence 
in  the  country,  to  reside  for  six  months  in 
the,  to  me,  distasteful  bustle  of  the  city. 

Old  bachelors  are  said  to  be  particular, 
and  proverbially  hard  to  suit ; and  I dare 
say  it  is  true — at  least  I know  I foHnd  it 
very  hard  to  suit  myself  in  a city  boarding- 
house, even  though  it  was  to  be  (thank 
Heaven  for  that!)  only  a very  temporary 
home. 

I got  a list  of  all  the  best  boarding-houses 
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in  town,  and  I took  them  all  in  regular 
course  like  medical  drugs;  but  (the  fault 
might  have  been  in  me — I do  not  say  it  was 
not)  I found  objections  at  every  place : some 
decidedly  necessary  element  of  comfort  was 
lamentably  wanting,  or  some  unnecessary 
element  of  discomfort  was  lamentably  ob- 
trusive, to  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  a man 
who,  in  the  luxury  of  his  own  home,  had 
been  pampered  and  petted  and  humored  by 
an  idolized  only  sister:  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  I should  be  easy  to  suit. 

At  last,  having  nearly  reached  the  close 
of  my  list,  as  well  as  the  measure  of  my 
hopefulness,  I went  to  Mrs.  Honeywold’s, 
and  there,  in  her  small,  unpretending  estab- 
lishment, I,  General  Leslie  Auchester,  having 
been  subdued,  I trust,  to  a proper  and  hum- 
ble state  of  mind  by  my  past  experiences, 
agreed  to  take  up  my  abode.  The  situation 
was  an  excellent  one,  central  and  easily  ac- 
cessible, but  not  too  publio ; the  house  small, 
but  neat,  tasteful,  and  home-like.  My  land- 
lady, who  had,  she  said,  no  other  boarders, 
was  a quiet,  well-meaning,  kindly  woman. 
I had  been  told  she  was  what  is  termed  u a 
decayed  gentlewoman ;”  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  appearance  of  decay  in  her  bright, 
intelligent  face,  quick,  light  step,  and  erect 
figure ; so  I conclude  the  term  was  figurative 
and  financial.  My  chamber  was  a pleasant 
one,  and  faultlessly  neat  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments ; the  table  abundant,  and  well  served ; 
and  if  it  was  not  home  to  me,  it  came  nearer 
to  it  than  my  late  explorations  had  left  me 
any  hope  of. 

And  it  was  there  I first  met  her  / The  in- 
dulgent reader  must  bear  with  me  if  in  this 
little  narrative  I forbear  to  give  any  other 
name  than  the  personal  pronoun  I have  used 
already.  When  you  reach  the  close  of  my 
story  you  will,  I think,  understand  and  ap- 
preciate my  reticence  upon  this  point.  Per- 
haps she  had  no  legal  right  to  the  name  we 
called  her  by.  I question  if  she  had ; and 
even  if  she  had,  why  should  I,  at  this  late 
date,  give  pain  by  a needless  disclosure? 
Why  drag  forth  into  light  events  which  the 
slow  ashes  of  time  have  drifted  over  $nd 
partially  obliterated  t Perhaps 

“There  are  to  whom  that  name  was  dear 
For  love  and  memory’s  sake; 

When  these  the  voice  of  Rumor  hear. 

Their  inmost  hearts  shall  quake. 

How  will  they  hope,  despair,  and  grieve— 
Believe,  and  long  to  disbelieve — 

But  never  cease  to  ache; 

Still  doomed  in  sad  suspense  to  bear 
The  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair V* 

She  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  when 
I went  in — sitting  near  the  window,  but  not 
at  it — near  enough  to  see,  but  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  passers-by ; and  as  my  eye  first  rested 
upon  her  I was  struck  with  her  remarkable 
beauty  and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  lithe 
and  graceful  figure. 

1 have  always  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 


mirer of  female  loveliness  (in  the  abstract), 
and  I was  wonderfully  struck  in  the  present 
instance.  Possibly  my  looks  expressed  more 
than  I was  myself  aware  of,  for  I remember 
that  as  I involuntarily  took  a chair  near  the 
one  she  occupied  she  silently  drew  herself 
up  with  quiet  grace  and  dignity,  and  leaving 
her  seat,  walked  to  the  door  with  slow,  glid- 
ing, noiseless  step,  and  left  the  room.  Per- 
haps it  was  well  she  did  so,  for  I will  frankly 
own  she  was  distracting  my  attention  from 
my  future  landlady.  But  the  preliminaries 
were  easily  settled ; I became  a boarder,  and* 
had  no  cause  to  regret  the  chance  which  led 
me  there. 

And  thus  it  was  that  I became  an  inmate 
with  that  lovely  being;  and  day  by  day  I 
saw  her  come  gliding  into  the  room,  taking 
her  place  among  us,  affable  still,  but  with  a 
calm — I had  almost  said  haughty — reserve 
which  nothing  could  break  through,  and 
which  effectually  checked  all  familiarity; 
for  though  she  did  not  repel  notice,  she 
never  courted  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  she 
grew  daily  more  winning  and  beautiful. 

I have  said  1 was  a confirmed  old  bachelor 
even  then,  and  this  is  to  be  no  school-boy’s 
tale  of  youthful  love.  I was  long  past  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  youth.  Certainly  I 
did  admire  her,  possibly  I was  learning  to 
love  her,  but  it  was  the  calm,  unimpassioned 
love  one  bears  to  a beautiful  and  innocent 
child,  or  to  some  unprotected  dumb  thing 
whose  very  helplessness  is  a constant  appeal 
to  our  kindly  nature. 

But  let  me  describe  her  as  she  was  when 
I first  saw  her.  I have  said  that  I was  old 
then — ay,  old,  no  doubt,  as  her  father  might 
have  been,  or  even,  it  may  be,  a&  her  grand- 
father, if  she  had  one.  But  yet  sho  was  not 
young — I mean  she  was  not  a girlf  not  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  and  her  beauty  was  not 
of  the  rosy,  pink  and  white,  blushing  type 
that  poets  sing  and  lover-like  boys  rave 
about.  No;  hers  was  the  early  maturity 
of  loveliness,  perfect  in  repose,  with  mild, 
thoughtful  eyes,  intelligent  and  tender,  a 
trifle  sad  at  times,  but  lighting  up  with 
quick  brilliancy  as  some  new  object  met  her 
view,  or  some  vivid  thought  darted  its  light- 
ning flash  through  her  brain — for  she  was 
wonderfully  quick  of  perception — with  an 
exquisite  figure,  splendidly  full  and  sym- 
metrical, yet  swaying  and  supple  as  a young 
willow,  and  with  unstudied  grace  in  every 
quick,  sinewy  motion. 

She  spent  little  upon  dress  (I  was  sure 
she  was  not  wealthy) ; but  though  there  was 
little  variety,  her  dress  was  always  exqui- 
sitely neat  and  in  perfect  good  taste,  of  some 
soft  glossy  fabric,  smooth  as  silk  and  lus- 
trous as  satin,  and  of  the  softest  shade  of  sil- 
ver-gray, that  color  so  beautiful  in  itself 
and  so  becoming  to  beautiful  wearers ; sim- 
ply made,  but  fitting  with  a nicety  more  like 
the  work  of  nature  than  of  art  to  every 
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curve  and  outline  of  that  full  and  stately 
figure,  and  finished  off  round  her  white 
throat  with  something  scarcely  whiter; 
made  to  trail  slightly,  with  graceful  sweep 
as  she  walked,  but  carried  with  an  easy  un- 
consciousness which  gave  it  dignity.  ‘ I have 
always  looked  upon  trains  as  awkward  and 
most  unwomanly  appendages,  but  I must 
own  that  as  she  carried  hers  it  was  graceful. 

She  never  wore  ornaments  of  any  kind, 
no  chain,  no  brooch,  no  ring  or  pin,  not  even 
a wedding-ring,  that  I ever  saw  ; with  noth- 
ing upon  her  w'ell-shaped  head  but  her  own 
thick,  glossy  hair,  always  arranged  with 
scrupulous  exactness — no  meretricious  ad- 
ditions, no  false  braids,  no  water-falls,  no 
ringlets,  no  crimpings : she  wore  her  hair 
au  naturel , conforming  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  shape  of  her  graceful  head.  Was  not 
that  the  style  in  which  Grecian  beauty  was 
wont  to  adorn  itself  in  the  days  when  Gre- 
cian art  gave  to  mankind  the  peerless  stat- 
ues destined  through  future  ages  to  “en- 
chant the  world  f”  But  I have  spoken  of 
the  absence  of  a wedding-ring,  and  that  re- 
minds me  that  I have  not  yet  told  you  that 
she  was  a mother.  She  had  twins — two 
beautiful  little  roily -poly  blue -eyed  things 
wonderfully  like  herself — little  shy,  grace- 
ful creatures,  always  together,  always  play- 
ful. I used  to  see  them  trotting  through 
the  passages,  or  climbing  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  but  they  always  evaded  me,  and  it 
was  a long  time  before  I could  get  near  them. 
They  would  stand  peeping  out  at  me  from 
behind  a half-open  door,  with  shy,  startled 
glances  of  furtive  curiosity ; but  if  I called 
to  them,  or  reached  out  my  hand,  or  took  a 
step  toward  them,  they  would  dart  away, 
and  I would  hear  their  little  footsteps  scam- 
pering down  the  passages  as  if  fear  lent  them 
wings.  But  at  last,  by  slow  degrees,  I won 
their  confidence,  and  then  they  would  come 
to  me  uncalled,  and  climb  upon  my  knees, 
and  rest  fondly  in  my  arms,  or  lay  their 
bright  heads  upon  my  shoulder  in  fearless 
content.  Ay,  they  liked  to  have  the  old 
man  toss  them  in  the  air,  and  rumple  their 
glossy  hair,  or  admire  the  pliant  grace  of 
their  young  supple  limbs;  but  never  from 
their  lips,  or  from  their  mother’s,  did  I ever 
hear  any  mention  of  their  other  parent. 

I think  she  was  evidently  fond  of  her 
beautiful  little  ones,  and  proud  of  them  too. 
She  would  often  lead  them  out  into  the  gar- 
den, where,  seated  on  a bench,  in  the  shade 
of  its  one  tree,  she  would  watch  their  untir- 
ing frolics  with  a calm  maternal  tenderness ; 
and  sometimes,  sheltered  behind  my  window- 
blind,  I have  seen  her,  when  she  thought 
herself  wholly  unobserved,  join  in  their 
sports  with  a graceful  abandon,  and  a zest 
apparently  as  unaffected  as  their  own ; but 
if  a chance  step  or  sound  betrayed  an  ob- 
server, then  she  was  in  one  moment  calm, 
dignified,  and  reserved  again ; and  if  either 


of  the  little  ones,  led  on  by  the  eagerness  of 
play  and  the  exuberance  of  animal  spirits, 
became  in  the  least  rude  or  boisterous,  she 
knew  in  a moment  how  to  check  and  subdue 
the  little  offender,  and  never  let  them  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Often,  as  I watched  this  pretty  by-piay, 
or  saw  her  moving  about  the  house  in  quiet 
dignity,  I had  puzzled  myself  with  vague 
conjectures  about  her.  I had  made  up  my 
mind  that  she  was  not  a woman  of  wealth, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  ehe  stood  very 
much  alone  in  the  world.  No  person  ever 
came  to  see  her ; no  letters  were  brought  to 
her.  I did  not  think  she  had  a husband; 
but — i cos  she  a widow  t I did  not  know  that 
she  was,  and  I could  not  inquire.  She  never 
spoke  of  her  own  affairs ; and  affable  as  she 
was,  and  gentle  in  manner,  there  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  repelled  intrusion. 
I ha<l,  indeed,  no  right  to  inquire,  and  I 
think  no  man  living  would  have  had  the 
folly  to  ask  her  such  a question,  expecting 
to  obtain  an  answer.  At  least  I had  not. 
Sometimes  I flattered  myself  I had  almost 
won  her  confidence,  as  if  she  wanted  to 
make  a friend  of  me.  Once  in  particular, 
when  I had  addressed  to  her  some  few  words 
of  simple  kindness,  I fancied  she  was  moved. 
She  half  turned  in  her  chair,  fixed  her  great 
lustrous  eyes  upon  my  face.  I saw  her  full, 
white  chest  heave ; her  lips  half  opened,  but 
no  words  came;  she  only  sighed  deeply, 
and  hastily  rising,  walked  out  of  the  room, 
with  that  slow -gliding,  undulating  step, 
which  was  in  her  the  very  “ poetry  of  mo- 
tion,” and  the  seeming  opportunity  was  lost. 

Oh,  if  she  could  but  have  told  me,  how 
gladly  would  I have  been  her  friend ! What 
was  it  stopped  the  flow  of  her  confidence  f 
Why  were  words  denied  her  f Did  she  fear 
me,  or  herself,  or  others f Poor  thing!  she 
could  not  speak;  it  was  impossible!  She 
could  not  do  it ; I realize  it  now.  And  when 
you  reach  the  conclusion  of  my  story,  you, 
too,  will  understand  why  it  was  impossible 
for  her  then  to  have  spoken. 

But  when,  after  some  weeks’  residence 
there,  I had  gained  the  good-will  of  my  sim- 
ple-minded but  kindly  little  landlady,  I cau- 
tiously ventured  to  ask  her  to  gratify  my  not, 
I think,  unnatural  curiosity ; but  I found,  to 
my  surprise,  she  knew  but  little  more  than 
I did  myself. 

“ She  came  to  me,”  she  said,  “just  at  the 
edge  of  the  evening,  one  cold  rainy  night, 
and  I could  not  refuse  to  give  her  shelter,  at 
least  for  the  night,  or  till  she  could  do  bet- 
ter. I did  not  think  of  her  remaining ; but 
she  is  so  pretty  and  gentle  and  innocent- 
looking, I could  not  turn  her  out  of  my 
house — could  I,  now  f I know  I am  silly  in 
such  ways ; but  what  could  I do  f” 

“ But  is  it  possible,”  I said,  “ that  she  has 
remained  here  ever  since,  and  you  know 
i nothing  more  about  her  f” 
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“ No  more  than  you  do  yourself,  general,” 
said  Mrs.  Honeywold.  “ I do  not  even  know 
where  she  lived  before  she  came  here.  I 
can  not  question  her,  and  now,  iudeed,  I have 
become  so  fond  of  her  I should  not  be  will- 
ing to  part  with  her ; and  I would  not  turn 
her  and  her  little  ones  out  of  my  house  for 
the  world !” 

Farther  conversation  elicited  the  fact 
that  she  was  not  a boarder,  but  that  she 
and  her  little  ones  were  the  dependents  upon 
Mrs.  Honey  wold’s  charity.  “ But  I don't  call 
it  charity,”  said  the  kind  little  woman.  “ I 
am  sure  she  more  than  earns  her  living, 
poor  thing,  by  what  she  does  about  the 
house.  Why,  I shouldn’t  know  how  to  do 
without  her !” 

What  these  important  services  might  be 
which  were  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the 
board  of  three  I did  not  feel  justified  in 
asking ; but  I am  sure  it  was  no  servile  la- 
bor she  performed,  and  no  menial  station 
she  held ; for,  though  I sometimes  met  her 
coming  out  of  the  chambers,  or  saw  her  go- 
ing down  the  basement  stairs,  her  dress  was 
always  the  perfection  of  neatness,  and  in 
perfect  order,  while  my  good  landlady  her- 
self, though  always  clean  and  respectable, 
was  apt  sometimes,  poor  woman ! to  look  a 
little — just  a little  heated,  and  tumbled,  and 
en  dfohabilU. 

But  why  do  I linger  over  the  trifling  de- 
tails f Only,  I believe,  because  I have  a 
natural  shrinking  from  reaching  the  tragical 
denouement  of  my  story.  But  it  must  be 
reached,  and  it  is  useless  to  loiter  thus  on 
the  way. 

One  fine  summer  day  I had  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  a friend  to  drive  out  to  his 
place  in  the  environs  of  the  city  and  dine 
with  him,  returning  in  the  evening.  When 
I came  down  in  the  afternoon,  dressed  for 
my  excursion,  I went  into  the  dining-room 
to  tell  Mrs.  Honeywold  she  need  not  wait  tea 
for  me.  As  I came  back  through  the  parlor 
she  was  there  alone.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa.  A book  lay  near  her,  but  I do  not  think 
she  had  been  reading.  She  was  sitting  per- 
fectly still,  as  if  lost  in  reverie,  and  her  eyes 
looked  heavy  with  sleep  or  thought.  But 
as  I passed  out  of  the  room  I looked  back. 
I saw  she  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  stand- 
ing with  her  graceful  figure  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height,  she  was  looking  after  me,  with  a 
look  which  I flattered  myself  was  a look  of 
interest.  Ah,  how  well  I remember  that  look ! 

The  day  had  been  a beautiful  one,  though 
sultry ; but  in  the  early  evening  we  had  a 
heavy  thunder- shower,  the  violence  of  the 
summer  rain  delaying  my  return  to  the  city 
for  an  hour  or  two ; and  when  the  rain  ceased, 
the  evening  was  still  starless,  cloudy,  and 
damp;  and  as  I drove  back  to  town  I re- 
member that  the  night  air,  although  some- 
what freshened  by  the  rain,  was  warm,  and 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  unseen  flowers. 


It  was  late  when  I reached  the  quiet  street 
where  I had  taken  up  my  abode,  and  as  I 
mounted  the  steps  I involuntarily  felt  for 
my  night-key,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I found 
the  hall  door  not  only  unfastened,  but  a lit- 
tle way  opened. 

“ Why,  how  is  this,  Mrs.  Honeywold  f”  I 
said,  as  my  landlady  met  me  in  the  hall. 
“Do  you  know  that  your  street-door  was 
left  open  t” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  quietly,  “ I know  it.” 

“ But  is  it  safe  f”  I said,  as  I turned  to 
lock  the  door ; “ and  so  late  too !” 

“ I do  not  think  there  was  any  danger,” 
she  said.  “I  was. on  the  watch;  I was  in 
the  hall  myself  waiting.” 

“Not  waiting  for  me,  I hope?”  said  I; 
“ that  was  surely  unnecessary.” 

“ No,  not  for  yon,”  she  answered.  “ I pre- 
sume you  can  take  care  of  yourself;  but,” 
she  added,  in  a low  voice,  “she  is  out,  and  I 
was  waiting  to  let  her  in.” 

“Out  at  this  time  of  night!  that  seems 
strange ! Where  has  she  gone  ?” 

“ I do  not  know.” 

“And  how  long  has  she  been  gone?”  I 
asked,  as  I hung  up  my  hat. 

“ I can  not  tell  just  what  time  she  went 
out,”  she  said ; “ I know  she  was  in  the  gar- 
den with  the  little  ones,  and  came  in  just 
before  tea.  After  they  had  had  their  supper 
and  gone  to  bed  I saw  her  in  the  parlor 
alone,  and  when  I came  into  the  room  again 
she  was  gone,  and  she  has  not  returned, 
and  I—”  * 

“ Oh,  then  she  went  out  before  the  rain, 
did  she?” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; some  time  before  the  rain.7’ 

“ Oh,  then  that  explains  it ; she  was  prob- 
ably caught  out  by  the  rain,  and  took  shel- 
ter at  some  friend’s,  and  has  been  persuaded 
to  stay. . There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at ; 
you  had  better  not  wait  up  another  moment.” 

“ But  I don’t  like  to  shut  her  out,  general; 
I should  not  sleep  a wink.” 

“Nonsense!  nonsense!”  I said.  “Go  to 
bed,  you  silly  woman;  you  will  hear  her 
when  she  comes,  of  course,  and  can  come 
down  and  let  her  in.”  And  so  saying,  I re- 
tired to  my  own  room. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  I noticed 
that  my  landlady  was  looking  pale  and 
troubled,  and  I felt  sure  she  had  spent  a 
sleepless  night. 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Honeywold,”  I said,  with  as- 
sumed cheerfulness,  as  she  handed  my  coffee 
to  me,  “ how  long  did  you  have  to  sit  up  ? 
What  time  did  she  come  in  ?” 

“She  did  not  come  all  night,  general,” 
said  my  landlady,  in  a troubled  voice.  “ She 
has  not  come  home  yet,  and  I am  very  anx- 
ious about  it.” 

“ No  need  of  that,  I trust,”  I said,  reassur- 
ingly ; “she  will  come  this  morning,  no  doubt.” 

“ I don’t  know.  I wish  I was  sure  of  that. 
I don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I don’t 
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understand  it;  she  never  did  so  before. 
How  she  could  have  staid  out,  and  left 
those  two  blessed  little  things  all  night — 
and  she  always  seemed  such  a tender,  loving 
mother  too — I don’t  understand  it.” 

“ Where  are  they  now!”  I asked.  “Do 
they  seem  to  miss  her  much  I” 

“Bless  your  heart,  no ; I can’t  say  they 
do ; they  are  too  young.  They  are  down  in 
the  kitchen  with  Barbara,  and  just  as  merry 
as  grigs.  Such  little  things  have  no  feeling.” 

“ I wish  you  would  take  it  as  easily  as  they 
do,”  I said. 

“ I can’t ; I do  not  believe  she  will  ever 
come  back.” 

“Never  come  back?  never ! Why,  what 
do  you  mean?  Do  you  think  she  has  run 
off?” 

“ No ; not  of  her  own  accord.  But  I think 
she  has  been  spirited  away.  She  was  too 
handsome  to  be  out  in  the  streets  alone  in 
the  evening.  And  Barbara  has  been  telling 
me  such  shocking  things — of  murder  and 
every  thing.  Barbara  says  she  knows  there 
are  men  in  the  city  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  carry  her  off  and  kill  her.  She  says  she 
knows  there  are.” 

“ Good  gracious ! Barbara  must  have  a 
choice  circle  of  acquaintance,  certainly.  It 
is  all  nonsense.  Barbara  is  a goose,  and  you 
shouldn’t  listen  to  her;  she  has  made  you 
fairly  nervous.  It  is  absurd.  Just  think! 
kidnaping  and  murder  in  a quiet  Christian 
city  like  this ! Why,  the  idea  is  too  prepos- 
terous !”  Yet,  as  I walked  down  the  street 
after  breakfast,  I could  not  help  my  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  sad  story  of  those  two  young 
and  beautiful  married  women  in  New  York, 
who,  it  was  said,  left  their  happy  homes, 
where  they  were  loving  and  beloved,  and  in 
full  daylight  went  out  into  the  streets  to 
shop  or  pay  visits,  and  never  returned ; no 
tidings  ever  came  from  them,  the  most  vigi- 
lant search  failed  to  discover  them,  and  con- 
jecture itself  could  form  no  clew  to  their  fate. 

When  I returned  at  dinner-time  I found 
matters  still  worse.  She  had  not  returned. 
My  poor  landlady  was  almost  in  hysterics, 
though  she  tried  hard  to  control  herself ; and 
Barbara,  who  had  no  self-control,  was  audi- 
ble in  her  grief,  and  I began  to  feel  myself 
that  the  chances  of  her  safe  return  were 
growing  less  and  less. 

“ What  is  there  I can  do,  Mrs.  Honey  wold  ?” 
I said.  “ You  may  command  my  services,  if 
you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  think  I had 
better  do.” 

“ Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,  General  Au- 
chester ! I have  been  all  round  the  neighbor- 
hood myself  this  morning ; but  if  you  would 
be  willing  to  see  the  policemen,  and  go  to 
the  city-hall  and  speak  to  the  town-crier 
(for  such  folks  never  mind  what  a woman 
says),  and  if  you  would  not  think  it  too 
much  trouble,  just  write  an  advertisement 
for  the  papers,  and  offer  a reward,  for  me.” 


“ Of  course  I will,”  I said,  and  I set  off  I 
did  not  spare  myself;  I visited  all  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  city ; I posted  up  notices  in  vari- 
ous directions ; I wrote  advertisements  to  ap- 
pear in  several  of  the  local  papers,  doubling 
the  reward  Mrs.  Honey  wold  had  named ; I 
interviewed  the  city-crier,  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  policemen.  One  of  the  latter, 

I fancied,  seemed  to  take  more  interest  than 
the  rest.  He  followed  me  down  stairs,  and 
indicated  a wish  for  a private  interview, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  chief. 

“I  think,  general,”  he  began,  confiden- 
tially, “ you  said  as  how  the  party  was  han’- 
some !” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “ very  handsome.” 

“ And  young,  Sir  ? — did  you  say  young  ? 
No  offense,  I hope  ?” 

“Yes,”  I said;  “ yet  no,  not  very  young.  I 
do  not  know  her  age,  but  she  is  the  mother 
of  twins.” 

“ Ah  /”  said  the  policeman,  speaking  slow- 
ly and  deliberately ; “ I see.  I guess  it  is  an 
awkward  fix,  rather.  But  I’m  with  you, 
general ; I’ll  do  what  I can  for  you,  seeing 
as  how  you  look  like  a gentleman  as  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  do  the  generous  thing.”  Here  he 
paused,  but  he  looked  at  me  so  significantly 
that  I involuntarily  handed  him  a small 
bank-note  as  a retainer. 

“ Thank  ye,  Sir ; thank  your  honor,”  he 
said,  as  the  ready  hand  closed  over  the  bribe. 
“ That’s  han’some  of  you,  general,  that  is, 
and  I’ll  do  my  best  for  you ; that’s  so.  But 
still,  at  the  same  time,  I must  say  it  looks 
kind  of  blue.” 

“ Blue ! how  do  you  mean  V9 

“Well,  I mean  just  this.  If  she  is  any 
wheres  round  about  here,  and  is  ‘ O K,’  as  we 
say,  in  course  she’ll  come  back  to  them  young 
ones  of  hem ; and  if  she  don’t  (I’ll  do  my  very 
bounden  best  for  you ; in  course  I will) — but 
I doubt  if  she  ever  turns  up  in  this  beat 
again.  I’ve  knowed  something  of  such 
things  in  my  time,  and  I guess  if  she  turns 
up  at  all,  you’ll  find  she  has  gone  to  a distant 
market.  But  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

And  so,  sad,  weary,  and  discouraged,  I re- 
turned home  at  night,  only  to  learn  there 
I were  no  tidings  of  the  missing  one. 

“ I give  her  up  now,”  said  my  weeping 
landlady ; “ I shall  never  see  her  again.  She 
is  lost  forever ; and  those  two  poor  pretty 
little  creatures — ” 

“ By-the-way,”  I said,  “ I wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about  them.  If  she  never  does  return, 
what  do  you  purpose  to  do  with  them  ?” 

“ Keep  them,”  said  the  generous  and  im- 
pulsive little  woman. 

“ I wanted  to  say,  if  she  does  not  return,  I 
will,  if  you  like,  relieve  you  of  one  of  them. 
My  sister,  who  lives  with  me,  and  keeps  my 
house,  is  a very  kind,  tender-hearted  woman. 
There  are  no  children  in  the  house,  and  she 
would,  I am  sure,  be  very  kind  to  the  poor 
little  thing.  What  do  you  say  ?” 
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“No,  no!”  sobbed  the  poor  woman;  “I 
can  not  part  them.  I am  a poor  woman,  it 
is  true,  but  not  too  poor  to  give  them  a 
home ; and  while  I have  a bit  and  a sup  for 
myself  they  shall  have  one  too.  Their  poor 
mother  left  them  here,  and  if  she  ever  does 
return  she  shall  find  them  here.  And  if  she 
never  returns,  then — ” 

And  she  never  did  return , and  no  tidings  of 
her  fate  ever  reached  us.  If  she  was  enticed 
away  by  artful  blandishments,  or  kidnaped 
by  cruel  violence,  we  knew  not.  But  I hon- 


estly believe  the  latter.  Either  way,  it  was 
her  fatal  beauty  that  led  to  her  destruction ; 
for,  as  I have  said  before,  she  was  the  most 
perfect  creature,  the  most  beautiful  Maltese 
cat , that  I ever  beheld  in  my  life ! I am  sure 
she  never  deserted  her  two  pretty  little  kit- 
tens of  her  own  accord.  And  if — poor  dumb 
thing — she  was  stolen  and  killed  for  her 
beautiful  fur,  still  I say,  as  I said  at  first, 
she  was  “more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning.” 

“ Hequies-cat  in  pace.” 


A SIMPLETON. 

A STORY  OF  THE  DAY. 
Bt  CHARLES  READE. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

EOSA  fell  ill  with  grief  at  the  hotel,  and 
could  not  move  for  some  days ; but,  the 
moment  she  was  strong  enough,  she  insist- 
ed on  leaving  Plymouth : like  fill  wounded 
things,  she  must  drag  herself  home. 

But  what  a home ! How  empty  it  struck, 
and  she  heart-sick  and  desolate!  Now  all 
the  familiar  places  wore  a new  aspect : the 
little  yard,  where  he  had  so  walked  and 
waited,  became  a temple  to  her,  and  she 
came  out  and  sat  in  it,  and  now  first  felt  to 
the  full  how  much  he  had  Buffered  there — 
with  what  fortitude ! She  crept  about  the 
house,  and  kissed  the  chair  he  had  sat  in, 
and  every  much  used  place  and  thing  of  the 
departed. 

Her  shallow  nature  deepened  and  deepen- 
ed under  this  bereavement,  of  which,  she  said 
to  herself,  with  a shudder,  she  was  the  cause. 
And  this  is  the  course  of  nature:  there  is 
nothing  like  suffering  to  enlighten  the  giddy 
brain,  widen  the  narrow  mind,  improve  the 
trivial  heart. 

As  her  regrets  were  tender  and  deep,  so 
her  vows  of  repentance  were  sincere.  Oh, 
what  a wife  she  would  make  when  he  came 
back!  how  thoughtful!  how  prudent!  how 
loyal!  and  never  have  a secret.  She  who 
had  once  said,  “What  is  the  use  of  your 
writing  ? nobody  will  publish  it,”  now  col- 
lected and  perused  every  written  scrap. 
With  simple  affection  she  even  looked  up 
his  very  waste-paper  basket,  full  of  frag- 
ments he  had  torn,  or  useless  papers  he 
had  thrown  there,  before  he  went  to  Plym- 
outh. 

In  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table  she 
found  his  diary.  It  was  a thick  quarto : it 
began  with  their  marriage,  and  ended  with 
his  leaving  home — for  then  he  took  another 
volume.  This  diary  became  her  Bible ; she 
studied  it  daily,  till  her  tears  hid  his  lines. 
The  entries  were  very  miscellaneous,  very 
exact.  It  was  a map  of  their  married  life. 
Vol.  XLVL— No.  278.-57 


But  what  she  studied  most  was  his  observa- 
tions on  her  own  character,  so  scientific,  yet 
so  kindly ; and  his  scholar-like  and  wise  re- 
flections. The  book  was  an  unconscious  pic- 
ture of  a great  mind  she  had  hitherto  but 
glanced  at : now  she  saw  it  all  plain  before 
her ; saw  it,  understood  it,  adored  it,  mourn- 
ed it.  Such  women  are  shallow,  not  for  want 
of  a head  upon  their  shoulders,  but  of  attention. 
They  do  not  really  study  any  thing:  they 
have  been  taught  at  their  schools  the  bad 
art  of  skimming;  but  let  their  hearts  com- 
pel their  brains  to  think  and  think,  the  re- 
sult is  considerable.  The  deepest  philoso- 
pher never  fathomed  a character  more  thor- 
oughly than  this  poor  child  fathomed  her 
husband  when  she  had  read  his  journal  ten 
or  eleven  times,  and  bedewed  it  with  a thou- 
sand tears. 

One  passage  almost  cut  her  more  intelli- 
gent heart  in  twain : 

“ This  dark  day  I have  done  a thing  in- 
credible. I have  spoken  with  brutal  harsh- 
ness to  the  innocent  creature  I have  sworn 
to  protect.  She  had  run  in  debt,  through 
inexperience,  and  that  unhappy  timidity 
which  makes  women  conceal  an  error  till  it 
ramifies,  by  concealment,  into  a fault ; and  I 
must  storm  and  rave  at  her  till  she  actually 
fainted  away.  Brute ! Ruffian ! Monster ! 
And  she,  how  did  she  punish  me,  poor  lamb  ? 
By  soft  and  tender  words — like  a lady,  as  she 
is.  Oh,  my  sweet  Rosa,  I wish  you  could 
know  how  you  are  avenged!  Talk  of  the 
scourge — the  cat ! I would  be  thankful  for 
two  dozen  lashes.  Ah ! there  is  no  need,  I 
think,  to  punish  a man  who  has  been  cruel 
to  a woman.*  Let  him  alone.  He  will  pun- 
ish himself  more  than  you  can,  if  he  really  Is 
a man.” 

From  the  date  of  that  entry  this  self-re- 
proach and  self-torture  kept  cropping  up  ev- 
ery now  and  then  in  the  diary ; and  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  not  entirely  without  its 
influence  in  sending  Staines  to  sea,  though 
the  main  reason  he  gave  was  that  his  Rosa 
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might  have  the  comforts  and  luxuries  she 
had  enjoyed  before  she  married  him. 

One  day,  while  she  was  crying  over  this 
diary,  Uncle  Philip  called ; but  not  to  com- 
fort her,  I promise  you.  He  hurst  on  her, 
irate,  to  take  her  to  task.  He  had  returned, 
learned  Christopher's  departure,  and  set- 
tled the  reason  in  his  own  mind.  That  ux- 
orious fool  was  gone  to  sea,  by  a natural  re- 
action ; his  eyes  were  open  to  his  wife  at 
last,  and  he  was  sick  of  her  folly ; so  he  had 
fled  to  distan  t climes,  as  who  would  not  that 
could  ? 

“ So,  ma'am,”  said  he,  “ my  nephew  is  gone 
to  sea,  I find — all  in  a hurry.  Pray,  may  I 
ask  what  he  has  done  that  for  ?'' 

It  was  a very  simple  question,  yet  it  did 
not  elicit  a very  plain  answer.  She  only 
Stared  at  this  abrupt  inquisitor,  and  then 
cried,  piteously,  “Oh,  Uncle  Philip!”  and 
burst  out  sobbing. 

“ Why,  what  is  the  matter  t” 

“ You  will  hate  me  now.  He  is  gone  to 
make  money  for  me  ; and  I would  rather  have 
lived  on  a crust.  Uncle — don't  hate  me.  I'm 
a poor,  bereaved,  heart-broken  creature,  th$t 
repents.” 

“ Repents ! heigho ! why,  what  have  you 
been  up  to  now,  ma'am  T No  great  harm,  I'll 
be  bound.  Flirting  a little — with  some  fool 
—eh!” 

“ Flirting ! Me ! a married  woman !” 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure ; I forgot.  Why,  surely 
he  has  not  deserted  you.” 

“My  Christopher  desert  me!  He  loves 
me  too  well ; far  more  than  I desferve ; but 
not  more  than  I will.  Uncle  Philip,  I am 
too  confused  and  wretched  to  tell  you  all 
that  has  happened;  but  I know  you  love 
him,  though  you  had  a tiff.  Uncle,  he  call- 
ed on  you,  to  shake  hands  and  ask  your  for- 
giveness, poor  fellow ! He  was  so  sorry  you 
were  away.  Please  read  his  dear  diary : it 
will  tell  you  all,  better  than  his  poor  foolish 
wife  can.  I know  it  by  heart.  I'll  show 
you  where  you  and  he  quarreled  about  me. 
There,  see.”  And  she  showed  him  the  pas- 
sage with  her  finger.  “ He  never  told  me  it 
was  that,  or  I would  have  come  and  begged 
your  pardon  on  my  knees.  But  see  how  sor- 
ry he  was.  There,  see. 

“And  now  I'll  show  you  another  place, 
where  my  Christopher  speaks  of  your  many, 
many  acts  of  kindness.  There,  see.  And 
now  please  let  me  show  you  how  he  longed 
for  reconciliation.  There,  see.  And  it  is  the 
same  through  the  book.  And  now  111  show 
you  how  grieved  he  was  to  go  without  your 
blessing.  I told  him  I was  sure  you  would 
give  him  that,  and  him  going  away.  Ah 
me ! will  he  ever  return  T Uncle  dear,  don't 
hate  me.  You  are  his  only  relative;  and 
what  shall  I do,  now  he  is  gone,  if  you  dis- 
own met  Why,  you  are  the  only  Staines 
left  me  to  love.” 

“ Disown  you,  ma'am ! that  I'll  never  do. 


You  are  a good-hearted  young  woman,  I find. 
There,  run  and  dry  your  eyes,  and  let  me 
read  Christopher's  diary  all  through.  Then 
I shall  see  how  the  land  lies.” 

Rosa  complied  with  this  proposal;  and 
left  him  alone  while  she  bathed  her  eyes, 
and  tried  to  compose  herself,  for  she  was  all 
trembling  at  this  sudden  irruption. 

When  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
he  was  walking  about,  looking  grave  and 
thoughtful. 

“ It  is  the  old  story,”  said  he,  rather  gen- 
tly : “ a misunderstanding.  How  wise  our  an- 
cestors were  that  first  used  that  word  to  mean 
a quarrel ! for  look  into  twenty  quarrels,  and 
you  shall  detect  a score  of  mis-under-stand- 
ings.  Yet  our  American  cousins  must  go  and 
substitute  the  unideaed  word,  ‘difficulty;' 
that  is  wonderful.  I had  no  quarrel  with 
him : delighted  to  see  either  of  you.  But  I 
had  called  twice  on  him;  so  I thought  he 
ought  to  get  over  his  temper,  and  call  on  a 
tried  friend  like  me.  A misunderstanding ! 
Now,  my  dear,  let  us  have  no  more  of  these 
misunderstandings.  You  will  always  be  wel- 
come at  my  house,  and  I shall  often  come 
here  and  look  after  you  and  your  interests. 
What  do  you  mean  to  do,  I wonder  T” 

“ Sir,  I am  to  go  home  to  my  father,  if  he 
will  be  troubled  with  me.  I have  written 
to  him.” 

“ And  what  is  to  become  of  the  Bijou  ?” 

“ My  Christie  thought  I should  like  to  part 
with  it  and  the  furniture — but  his  own  writ- 
ing-desk and  his  chair,  no,  I never  will,  and 
his  little  clock.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  But  I remem- 
ber what  you  said  about  agents,  and  I don’t 
know  what  to  do ; for  I shall  be  away.” 

“ Then  leave  it  to  me.  I'll  come  and  live 
here  with  one  servant ; and  I'll  soon  sell  it 
for  you.” 

“ You,  Uncle  Philip !” 

“ Well,  why  not  T”  said  he,  roughly. 

“ That  will  be  a great  trouble  and  discom- 
fort to  you,  I'm  afraid.” 

“ If  I find  it  so  I'll  soon  drop  it.  Fm  not 
the  fool  to  put  myself  out  for  any  body. 
When  you  are  ready  to  go  out,  send  me 
word,  and  111  come  in.” 

Soon  after  this  he  bustled  off.  He  gave 
her  a sort  of  hurried  kiss  at  parting,  as  if 
he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  wanted  it  over  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Next  day  her  father  came,  condoled  with 
her  politely,  assured  her  there  was  nothing 
to  cry  about ; husbands  were  a sort  of  func- 
tionaries that  always  went  to  sea  at  some 
part  of  their  career,  and  no  harm  ever  came 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  “ Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder,”  said  this  judicious  par- 
ent. 

This  sentiment  happened  to  be  just  a little 
too  true,  and  set  the  daughter  crying  bitter- 
ly. But  she  fought  against  it.  “ Oh  no !” 
said  she.  “ I mustnH.  I will  not  be  always 
crying  in  Kent  Villa.” 
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44  Lord  forbid !” 

44  I shall  get  over  it  in  time — a little.” 

44  Why,  of  course  you  will.  But  as  to  your 
coming  to  Kent  Villa,  I am  afraid  you  would 
not  be  very  comfortable  there.  You  know  I 
am  superannuated.  Only  got  my  pension 
now.” 

“I  know  that,  papa:  and — why,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons.  I have  a good  income 
now ; and  I thought  if  we  put  our  means  to- 
gether.” 

44  Oh,  that  is  a very  different  thing.  You 
will  want  a carriage,  I suppose.  I have  put 
mine  down.” 

“ No  carriage ; no  horse ; no  footman ; no 
luxury  of  any  kind  till  my  Christie  comes 
back.  I abhor  dress ; I abhor  expense ; I de- 
test every  thing  I once  liked  too  well ; I hate 
every  folly  that  his  parted  us ; and  I hate 
myself  worst  of  all.  Oh ! oh ! oh ! Forgive 
me  for  crying  so.” 

“Well,  I think  you  had  better  come  at 
once.  1 dare  say  there  are  associations  about 
this  place  that  upset  you.  I shall  go  and 
make  ready  for  you,  dear ; and  then  you  can 
come  as  soon  as  you  like.” 

He  bestowed  a paternal  kiss  on  her  brow, 
and  glided  doucely  away  before  she  could 
possibly  cry  again. 

The  very  next  week  Rosa  was  at  Kent  Vil- 
la, with  the  relics  of  her  husband  about  her: 
his  chair,  his  writing-table,  his  clock,  his 
waste -paper  basket,  a very  deep  and  large 
one.  She  had  them  all  in  her  bedroom  at 
Kent  Villa. 

Here  the  days  glided  quietly  but  heavily. 

She  derived  some  comfort  from  Uncle  Phil- 
ip. His  rough,  friendly  way  was  a tonic,  and 
braced  her.  He  called  several  times  about 
the  Bijou : told  her  he  had  put  up  enormous 
boards  all  over  the  house,  and  puffed  it  finely. 
44  I have  had  a hundred  agents  at  me,”  said 
he ; 44  and  the  next  thing,  I hope,  will  be  one 
customer ; that  is  about  the  proportion.”  At 
last  he  wrote  her  he  had  hooked  a victim,  and 
sold  the  lease  and  furniture  for  nine  hundred 
guineas.  Staines  had  assigned  the  lease  to 
Rosa,  so  she  had  full  powers ; and  Philip  in- 
vested the  money,  and  two  hundred  more  she 
gave  him,  in  a little  mortgage  at  six  per  cent. 

Now  came  the  letter  from  Madeira.  It 
gave  her  new  life.  Christopher  was  well, 
contented,  hopeful.  His  example  should  an- 
imate her.  She  would  bravely  bear  the 
present,  and  share  his  hopes  of  the  future : 
with  these  brighter  views  Nature  co-opera- 
ted. The  instincts  of  approaching  materni- 
ty brightened  the  future.  She  fell  into  gen- 
tle reveries,  and  saw  her  husband  return, 
and  saw  herself  place  their  infant  in  his 
arms  with  all  a wife's,  a mother's  pride. 

In  due  course  came  another  long  letter 
from  the  equator,  with  a full  journal,  and 
more  words  of  hope.  Home  in  less  than  a 
year,  with  reputation  increased  by  this  last 
cure ; home,  to  part  no  more. 


Ah ! what  a changed  wife  he  should  find ! 
how  frugal,  how  candid,  how  full  of  appre- 
ciation, admiration,  and  love  of  the  noblest, 
dearest  husband  that  ever  breathed ! 

Lady  Cicely  Treherne  waited  some  weeks, 
to  let  kinder  sentiments  return.  She  then 
called  in  Dear  Street,  but  found  Mrs.  Staines 
was  gone  to  Gravesend.  She  wrote  to  her. 

In  a few  days  she  received  a reply,  studi- 
ously polite  and  cold. 

This  persistent  injustice  mortified  her  at 
last.  She  said  to  herself,  44  Does  she  think 
his  departure  was  no  loss  to  met  It  was  to 
her  interests,  as  well  as  his,  I sacrificed  my 
own  selfish  wishes.  I will  write  to  her  no 
more.” 

This  resolution  she  steadily  maintained. 
It  was  shaken  for  a moment,  when  she  heard, 
by  a side  wind,  that  Mrs.  Staines  was  fast 
approaching  the  great  pain  and  peril  of 
women.  Then  she  wavered.  But  no;  she 
prayed  for  her  by  name  in  the  liturgy,  but 
she  troubled  her  no  more. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted  some  six 
weeks,  when  she  received  a letter  from  her 
cousin  Tadcaster,  close  on  the  heels  of  his 
last,  to  which  Bhe  had  replied  as  I have  in- 
dicated. She  knew  his  handwriting,  and 
opened  it  with  a smile. 

That  smile  soon  died  off  her  horror-strick- 
en face.  The  letter  ran  thus : 

44  Tristan  d’Aounha,  January  fi. 

44  Dear  Cicely, — A terrible  thing  has 
just  happened.  We  signaled  a raft,  with  a 
body  on  it,  and  poor  Dr.  Staines  leaned  out 
of  the  port-hole,  and  fell  overboard.  Three 
boats  were  let  down  after  him;  but  it  all 
went  wrong  somehow,  or  it  was  too  late. 
They  could  never  find  him;  he  was  drowned ; 
and  the  funeral  service  was  read  for  the  poor 
fellow. 

44  We  are  all  sadly  cut  up.  Every  body 
loved  him.  It  was  dreadful  next  day  at 
dinner,  when  his  chair  was  empty.  The 
very  sailors  cried  at  not  finding  him. 

44  First  of  all,  I thought  I ought  to  write 
to  his  wife.  I know  where  she  lives ; it  is 
called  Kent  Villa,  Gravesend.  But  I was 
afraid : it  might  kill  her : and  you  are  so 
good  and  sensible,  I thought  I had  better 
write  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  could  break 
it  to  her  by  degrees,  before  it  gets  in  all  the 
papers. 

“ I send  this  from  the  island,  by  a small 
vessel,  and  paid  him  ten  pounds  to  take  it. 

44  Your  affectionate  cousin,, 

44  Tadcaster.” 

Words  are  powerless  to  describe  a blow 
like  this:  the  amazement,  the  stupor,  the 
reluctance  to  believe — the  rising,  swelling, 
surging  horror.  She  sat  like  a woman  of 
stone,  crumpling  the  letter.  44  Dead ! — dead !” 

For  a long  time  this  was  all  her  mind 
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could  realize — that  Christopher  Staines  was 
dead.  He  who  had  been  so  full  of  life  and 
thought  and  genius,  and  worthier  to  live 
than  all  the  world,  was  dead ; and  a million 
nobodies  were  still  alive,  and  he  was  dead. 

It  revealed  to  her,  in  one  withering  flash, 
that  she  loved  him.  She  loved  him,  and  he 
was  dead. 

She  lay  back  on  the  sofa,  and  all  the  pow- 
er left  her  limbs.  She  could  not  move  a 
hand. 

But  suddenly  she  started  up ; for  a noble 
instinct  told  her  this  blow  must  not  fall  on 
the  wife  as  it  had  on  her,  and  in  her  time 
of  peril. 

She  had  her  bonnet  on  in  a moment,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  darted  out  of 
the  house  without  her  maid.  She  flew  along 
the  streets,  scarcely  feeling  the  ground.  She 
got  to  Dear  Street,  and  obtained  Philip 
Staines’s  address.  She  flew  to  it,  and  there 
learned  he  was  down  at  Kent  Villa.  In- 
stantly she  telegraphed  to  her  maid  to  come 
down  to  her  at  Gravesend,  with  things  for  a 
short  visit,  and  wait  for  her  at  the  station ; 
and  she  went  down  by  train  to  Gravesend. 

Hitherto  she  had  walked  on  air,  driven 
by  one  overpowering  impulse.  Now,  as  she 
sat  in  the  train,  she  thought  a little  of  her- 
self. What  was  before  her!  To  break  to 
Mrs.  Staines  that  her  husband  was  dead.  To 
tell  her  all  her  misgivings  were  more  than 
justified.  To  encounter  her  cold  civility, 
and  let  her  know,  inch  by  inch,  it  must  be 
exchanged  for  curses  and  tearing  of  hair: 
her  husband  was  dead.  To  tell  her  this, 
and,  in  the  telling  of  it,  perhaps  reveal  that 
it  was  her  great  bereavement,  as  well  as  the 
wife’s,  for  she  had  a deeper  affection  for  him 
than  she  ought. 

Well,  she  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf — 
trembled  like  one  in  an  ague,  even  as  she 
sat.  But  she  persevered. 

A noble  woman  has  her  courage ; not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  which  leads  forlorn- 
hopes  against  bastions  bristling  with  rifles 
and  tongued  with  flames  and  thunder-bolts, 
yet  not  inferior  to  it. 

Tadcaster,  small  and  dull,  but  noble  by 
birth  and  instinct,  had  seen  the  right  thing 
for  her  to  do ; and  she,  of  the  same  breed, 
and  nobler  far,  had  seen  it  too ; and  the  great 
soul  steadily  drew  the  recoiling  heart  and 
quivering  body  to  this  fiery  trial,  this  act 
of  humanity — to  do  which  was  terrible  and 
hard,  to  shirk  it,  cowardly  and  cruel. 

She  reached  Gravesend,  and  drove  in  a fly 
to  Kent  Villa. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a maid. 

“ Is  Mrs.  Staines  at  home  f” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  she  is  at  home;  but — ” 

“ Can  I see  her  ?” 

“ Why,  no,  ma’am : not  at  present.” 

“ But  I must  see  her.  I am  an  old  friend. 
Please  take  her  my  card.  Lady  Cicely  Tre- 
heme.” 


The  maid  hesitated,  and  looked  confused. 
“Perhaps  you  don’t  know,  ma’am.  Mrs. 
Staines,  she  is — the  doctor  have  been  in  the 
house  all  day.” 

“Ah,  the  doctor!  I believe  Dr.  Philip 
Staines  is  here.” 

“ Why,  that  is  the  doctor,  ma’am.  Yes,  he 
is  here.” 

“ Then,  pray,  let  me  see  him — or  no ; I had 
better  see  Mr.  Lusignan.” 

“ Master  have  gone  out  for  the  day,  ma’am ; 
but  if  you’ll  step  in  the  drawing-room,  Til 
tell  the  doctor.” 

Lady  Cicely  waited  in  the  drawing-room 
some  time,  heart-sick  and  trembling. 

At  last  Doctor  Philip  came  in,  with  her 
card  in  his  hand,  looking  evidently  a little 
cross  at  the  interruption.  “Now,  madam, 
please  tell  me,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  what  I 
can  do  for  you.” 

“ Are  you  Dr.  Philip  Staines  f” 

“ I am,  madam,  at  your  service — for  five 
minutes.  Can’t  quit  my  patient  long,  just 
now.” 

“Oh,  Sir,  thank  God  I have  found  you! 
Be  prepared  for  ill  news — sad  news — a ter- 
rible calamity — I can’t  speak.  Read  that. 
Sir.”  And  she  handed  him  Tadcaster's  note. 

He  took  it  and  read  it. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  “ Chris- 
topher! my  poor,  poor  boy!”  he  groaned. 
But  suddenly  a terrible  anxiety  seized  him. 

“ Who  knows  of  this  T”  he  asked. 

“ Only  myself,  Sir.  I came  here  to  break 
it  to  her.”  * 

“ You  are  a good,  kind  lady,  for  being  so 
thoughtful.  Madam,  if  this  gets  to  my 
niece’s  ears  it  will  kill  her,  as  sure  as  we 
stand  here.” 

“ Then  let  us  keep  it  from  her.  Command 
me,  Sir.  I will  do  any  thing.  I will  live 
here — take  the  letters  in — the  journals — 
any  thing.” 

“ No,  no ; you  have  done  your  part,  and 
God  bless  you  for  it.  I must  stay  here.  Your 
ladyship’s  very  presence,  and  your  agitation, 
would  set  the  servants  talking,  and  some 
idiot-fiend  among  them  babbling — there  is 
nothing  so  terrible  as  a fool.” 

“May  I stay  at  the  inn,  Sir,  just  one 
night  f ” 

“ Oh  yes,  I wish  you  would ; and  I will 
run  over,  if  all  is  well  with  her — well  with 
hert  poor  unfortunate  girl!” 

Lady  Cicely  saw  he  wished  her  gone,  and 
she  went  directly. 

At  nine  o’clock  that  same  evening,  as  she 
lay  on  a sofa  in  the  best  room  of  the  inn,  at- 
tended by  her  maid,  Dr.  Philip  Staines  came 
to  her.  She  dismissed  her  maid. 

Dr.  Philip  was  too  old — in  other  words, 
had  lost  too  many  friends — to  be  really  bro- 
ken down  by  a bereavement;  but  he  was 
strangely  subdued.  The  loud  tones  were 
out  of  him,  and  the  loud  laugh,  and  even  the 
keen  sneer.  Yet  he  was  the  same  man,  but 
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with  a gentler  surface;  and  this  was  not 
without  its  pathos. 

“ Well,  madam,”  said  he,  gravely  and  qui- 
etly, “ it  is  as  it  always  has  been.  1 As  is  the 
race  of  leaves,  so  that  of  man.’  When  one 
falls,  another  comes.  Here's  a little  Chris- 
topher come,  in  place  of  him  that  is  gone — 
a brave,  beautiful  boy,  ma'am ; the  finest  but 
one  I ever  brought  into  the  world.  He  is 
come  to  take  his  father’s  place  in  our  hearts 
— I see  you  valued  his  poor  father,  ma’am — 
but  he  comes  too  late  for  me.  At  your  age, 
ma’am,  friendships  come  naturally ; they 
spring  like  loves  in  the  soft  heart  of  youth : 
at  seventy,  the  gate  is  not  so  open ; the  soil 
is  more  sterile.  I shall  never  care  for  an- 
other Christopher ; never  see  another  grow 
to  man’s  estate.” 

“The  mother,  Sir,”  sobbed  Lady  Cicely; 
“ the  poor  mother  T” 

u Like  them  all — poor  creature : in  heav- 
en, madam ; in  heaven.  New  life ! new  ex- 
istence! a new  character.  All  the  pride, 
glory,  rapture,  and  amazement  of  maternity 
— thanks  to  her  ignorance,  which  we  must 
prolong,  or  I would  not  give  one  straw  for 
her  life,  or  her  son’s.  I shall  never  leave 
the  house  till  she  does  know  it,  and,  come 
when  it  may,  I dread  the  hour.  She  is 
not  framed  by  nature  to  bear  so  deadly  a 
shock.” 

“ Her  father,  Sir.  Would  he  not  be  the 
best  person  to  break  it  to  her  f He  was  out 
to-day.” 

“ Her  father,  ma’am  ? I shall  get  no  help 
from  him.  He  is  one  of  those  Boft,  gentle 
creatures  that  come  into  the  world  with 
what  your  canting  fools  call  a mission ; and 
his  mission  is  to  take  care  of  number  one. 
Not  dishonestly,  mind  you,  nor  violently,  nor 
rudely,  but  doucely  and  calmly.  The  care  a 
brute  like  me  takes  of  his  vitals,  that  care 
« Lusignan  takes  of  his  outer  cuticle.  His 
number  one  is  a sensitive  plant.  No  scenes, 
no  noise : nothing  painful — by-the-bye,  the 
little  creature  that  writes  in  the  papers,  and 
calls  calamities  painful , is  of  Lusignan’s 
breed.  Out  to-day ! of  course  he  was  out, 
ma’am:  he  knew  from  me  his  daughter 
would  be  in  peril  all  day,  so  he  visited  a 
friend.  He  knew  his  own  tenderness,  and 
evaded  paternal  sensibilities : a self-defend- 
er. I count  on  no  help  from  that  charming 
man.” 

“ A man ! I call  such  men  weptiles !”  said 
Lady  Cicely,  her  ghastly  cheek  coloring  for 
a moment. 

“ Then  you  give  them  a false  importance.” 

In  the  course  of  this  interview  Lady  Cice- 
ly accused  herself  sadly  of  having  interfered 
between  man  and  wife,  and,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, brought  about  this  cruel  calamity. 
“Judge,  then,  Sir,”  said  she,  “how  grateful 
I am  to  you  for  undertaking  this  cruel  task. 
I was  her  school-fellow,  Sir,  and  I love  her 
dearly ; but  she  has  turned  against  me,  and 
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now,  oh,  with  what  horror  she  will  regard 
me!” 

“ Madam,”  said  the  doctor,  “ there  is  noth- 
ing more  mean  and  unjust  than  to  judge  oth- 
ers by  events  that  none  could  foresee.  Your 
conscience  is  clear.  You  did  your  best  for 
my  poor  nephew : but  God  willed  it  other- 
wise. As  for  my  niece,  she  has  many  vir- 
tues, but  justice  is  one  you  must  not  look 
for  in  that  quarter.  Justice  requires  brains. 
It’s  a virtue  the  heart  does  not  deal  in.  You 
must  be  content  with  your  own  good  con- 
science, and  an  old  man’s  esteem.  You  did 
all  for  the  best ; and  this  very  day  you  have 
done  a good,  kind  action.  God  bless  you 
for  it !” 

Then  he  left  her ; and  next  day  she  went 
sadly  home,  and  for  many  a long  day  the  hol- 
low world  saw  nothing  of  Cicely  Treheme. 

When  Mr.  Lusignan  came  home  that  night 
Dr.  Philip  told  him  the  miserable  story,  and 
his  fears.  He  received  it  not  as  Philip  had 
expected.  The  bachelor  had  counted  with- 
out his  dormant  paternity.  He  was  terror- 
stricken — abject — fell  into  a chair,  and 
wrung  his  hands,  and  wept  piteously.  To 
keep  it  from  his  daughter  till  she  should  be 
stronger  seemed  to  him  chimerical,  impos- 
sible. However,  Philip  insisted  it  must  be 
done;  and  he  must  make  some  excuse  for 
keeping  out  of  her  way,  or  his  manner 
would  rouse  her  suspicions.  He  consented 
readily  to  that,  and,  indeed,  left  all  to  Dr. 
Philip. 

Dr.  Philip  trusted  nobody,  not  even  his 
own  confidential  servant.  He  allowed  no 
journal  to  come  into  the  house  without  pass- 
ing through  his  hands,  and  he  read  them  all 
before  he  would  let  any  other  soul  in  the 
house  see  them.  He  asked  Rosa  to  let  him 
be  her  secretary  and  open  her  letters,  giving 
as  a pretext  that  it  would  be  as  well  she 
should  have  no  small  worries  or  trouble  just 
now. 

“Why,”  said  she,  “I  was  never  so  well 
able  to  bear  them.  It  must  be  a great  thing 
to  put  me  out  now.  I am  so  happy,  and  live 
in  the  future.  Well,  dear  uncle,  you  can  if 
you  like — what  does  it  matter?— only  there 
must  be  one  exception:  my  own  Christie’s 
letters,  you  know.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  he,  wincing  inwardly. 

The  very  next  day  came  a letter  of  con- 
dolence from  Miss  Lucas.  Dr.  Philip  inter- 
cepted it,  and  locked  it  up,  to  be  shown  her 
at  a more  fitting  time. 

But  how  could  he  hope  to  keep  so  public 
a thing  as  this  from  entering  the  house  in 
one  of  a hundred  newspapers  ? 

. He  went  into  Gravesend,  and  searched  all 
the  newspapers,  to  see  what  he  had  to  con- 
tend with.  To  his  horror,  he  found  it  in 
several  dailies  and  weeklies,  and  in  two 
illustrated  papers.  He  sat  aghast  at  the 
difficulty  and  the  danger. 
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The  beet  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to 
buy  them  all,  and  cut  out  the  account.  He 
did  so,  and  brought  all  the  papers,  thus  mu- 
tilated, into  the  house,  and  sent  them  into 
the  kitchen.  He  said  to  his  old  servant, 
“ These  may  amuse  Mr.  Lusignan’s  people, 
and  I have  extracted  all  that  interests  me.” 

By  these  means  he  hoped  that  none  of  the 
servants  would  go  and  buy  any  more  of  these 
same  papers  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  he 
took  the  nurse  apart,  and  said,  “ Now  you 
are  an  experienced  woman,  and  to  be  trust- 
ed about  an  excitable  patient.  Mind,  I ob- 
ject to  any  female  servant  entering  Mrs. 
Staines’s  room  with  gossip.  Keep  them  out- 
side the  door  for  the  present,  please.  Oh, 
and  nurse,  if  any  thing  should  happen  like- 
ly to  grieve  or  worry  her,  it  must  be  kept 
from  her  entirely : can  I trust  you  T” 

“ You  may,  Sir.” 

“ I shall  add  ten  guineas  to  your  fee  if  she 
gets  through  the  month  without  a shock  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind.” 

She  stared  at  him  inquiringly.  Then  she 
said, 

“ You  may  rely  on  me,  doctor.” 

“ 1 feel  I may.  Still,  she  alarms  me.  She 
looks  quiet  enough,  but  she  is  very  excita- 
ble.” 

Not  all  these  precautions  gave  Dr.  Philip 
any  real  sense  of  security ; still  less  did  they 
to  Mr.  Lnsignan.  He  was  not  a tender  fa- 
ther, in  small  things,  but  the  idea  of  actual 
danger  to  his  only  child  was  terrible  to  him ; 
and  he  now  passed  liis  life  in  a continual 
tremble. 

This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  when 
I tell  you  that  even  the  stout  Philip  began 
to  lose  his  nerve,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
under  this  hourly  terror  and  this  hourly  tor- 
ture. 

Well  did  the  great  imagination  of  an- 
tiquity feign  a torment,  too  great  for  the 
mind  long  to  endure,  in  the  sword  of  Dam- 
ocles suspended  by  a single  hair  over  his 
head.  Here  the  sword  hung  over  an  inno- 
cent creature,  who  smiled  beneath  it,  fear- 
less; but  these  two  old  men  must  sit  and 
watch  the  sword,  and  ask  themselves  how 
long  before  that  subtle  salvation  shall  snap. 

“ 111  news  travels  fast,”  says  the  proverb ; 
“The  birds  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  mat- 
ter,” says  Holy  Writ : and  it  is  so.  No  bolts 
nor  bars,  no  promises  nor  precautions,  can 
long  shut  out  a great  calamity  from  the  ears 
it  is  to  blast,  the  heart  it  is  to  wither.  The 
very  air  seems  full  of  it,  until  it  falls. 

Rosa’s  child  was  more  than  a fortnight 
old,  and  she  was  looking  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a very 
young  mother,  and  Dr.  Philip  complimented 
her  on  her  looks.  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ you 
reap  the  advantage  of  being  good  and  obe- 
dient and  keeping  quiet.  In  another  ten 
days  or  so  I may  take  you  to  the  sea-side  for 


a week.  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  from  about  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  of 
March  there  is  always  a week  of  fine  weath- 
er, which  takes  every  body  by  surprise  ex- 
cept me.  It  does  not  astonish  me,  because 
I observe  it  is  invariable.  Now  what  would 
you  say  if  I gave  you  a week  at  Heme  Bay, 
to  set  you  up  altogether  f” 

“As  you  please,  dear  uncle,”  said  Mrs. 
Staines,  with  a sweet  smile.  “ I shall  he 
very  happy  to  go  or  to  stay.  I shall  be 
happy  every  where  with  my  darling  boy  and 
the  thought  of  my  husband.  Why,  I count 
the  days  till  he  shall  come  back  to  me.  No, 
to  us — to  us,  my  pet.  How  dare  a naughty 
mammy  say  ‘ to  me,’  as  if  ‘ me’  was  half  the 
’portance  of  oo,  a precious  pets.” 

Dr.  Philip  was  surprised  into  a sigh. 

“What  is  the  matter,  dearf”  said  Rosa, 
very  quickly. 

“ The  matter  f ” 

“ Yes,  dear,  the  matter.  You  sighed — you, 
the  laughing  philosopher.” 

“ Did  I f”  said  he,  to  gain  time.  “ Per- 
haps I remembered  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life,  and  of  all  mortal  hopes.  The  old 
will  have  their  thoughts,  my  dear.  They 
have  seen  so  much  trouble.” 

“But,  uncle  dear,  he  is  a very  healthy 
child.” 

“Very.” 

“And  you  told  me  yourself  carelessness 
was  the  cause  so  many  children  die.” 

“ That  is  true.” 

She  gave  him  a curious  and  rather  search- 
ing look ; then,  leaning  over  her  boy,  said. 
“Mammy’s  not  afraid.  Beautiful  Pet  was 
not  bom  to  die  directly.  He  will  never 
leave  his  mam-ma.  No,  uncle,  he  never 
can.  For  my  life  is  bound  in  his  and  his 
dear  father’s.  It  is  a triple  cord:  one  go, 
go  all.” 

She  said  this  with  a quiet  resolution  that 
chilled  Uncle  Philip. 

At  this  moment  the  nurse,  who  had  been 
bending  so  pertinaciously  over  some  work 
that  her  eyes  were  invisible,  looked  quickly 
up,  cast  a furtive  glance  at  Mrs.  Staines, 
and,  finding  she  was  employed  for  the  mo- 
ment, made  an  agitated  signal  to  Dr.  Philip. 
All  she  did  was  to  clinch  her  two  hands  and 
lift  them  half-way  to  her  face,  and  then  cast 
a frightened  look  toward  the  door ; but  Phil- 
ip’s senses  were  so  sharpened  by  constant 
alarm  and  watching  that  he  saw  at  once 
something  serious  was  the  matter.  But  as 
he  had  asked  himself  what  he  should  do  in 
case  of  some  sudden  alarm,  he  merely  gave 
a nod  of  intelligence  to  the  nurse,  scarcely 
perceptible,  then  rose  quietly  from  his  seat, 
and  went  to  the  window.  “ Snow  coming, 

I think,”  said  he.  “For  all  that  we  shall 
have  the  March  summer  in  ten  days.  You 
mark  my  words.”  He  then  went  leisurely 
out  of  the  room.  At  the  door  he  turned, 
and,  with  all  the  cunning  he  was  master  of, 
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said,  “Oh,  by-the-bye,  come  to  my  room, 
nurse,  when  you  are  at  leisure.” 

• “ Yes,  doctor,”  said  the  nurse,  but  never 
moved.  She  was  too  bent  on  hiding  the 
agitation  she  really  felt. 

“ Had  you  not  better  go  to  him,  nurse  ?” 

“ Perhaps  I had,  madam.” 

She*  rose  with  feigned  indifference,  and 
left  the  room.  She  walked  leisurely  down 
the  passage,  then  casting  a hasty  glance  be- 
hind her,  for  fear  Mrs.  Staines  should  be 
watching  ter,  burst  into  the  doctor's  room. 
They  met  at  once  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  Mrs.  Briscoe  burst  out,  “ Sir,  it  is  known 
all  over  the  house  I” 

“ Heaven  forbid ! What  is  known  I” 

“ What  you  would  give  the  world  to  keep 
from  her.  Why,  Sir,  the  moment  you  cau- 
tioned me,  of  course  I saw  there  was  trouble. 
But  little  I thought — Sir,  not  a servant  in 
the  kitchen  or  the  stable  but  knows  that 
her  husband — poor  thing ! poor  thing ! Ah ! 
there  goes  the  house-maid — to  have  a look  at 
her.” 

“Stop  her!” 

Mrs.  Briscoe  had  not  waited  for  this  ,*  she 
rushed  after  the  woman,  and  told  her  Mrs. 
Staines  was  sleeping,  and  the  room  must  not 
be  entered  on  any  account. 

“ Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  maid,  rather  sul- 
lenly. 

Mrs.  Briscoe  saw  her  return  to  the  kitch- 
en, and  came  back  to  Dr.  Staines:  he  was 
pacing  the  room  in  torments  of  anxiety. 

“Doctor,”  said  she,  “it  is  the  old  story; 

1 Servants’  friends,  the  master's  enemies.' 
An  old  servant  came  here  to  gossip  with  her 
■ friend  the  cook  (she  never  could  abide  her 
while  they  were  together,  by  all  accounts), 
and  told  her  the  whole  story  of  his  being 
drowned  at  sea.” 

Dr.  Philip  groaned.  “Cursed  chatter- 
box !”  said  he.  “ What  is  to  be  done  ? Must 
we  break  it  to  her  nowt  Oh,  if  I could 
only  buy  a few  days  more!  The  heart  to 
be  crushed  while  the  body  is  weak ! It  is 
too  cruel.  Advise  me,  Mrs.  Briscoe.  You 
are  an  experienced  woman,  and  I think  you 
are  a kind-hearted  woman.” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Briscoe,  “ I had  the 
name  of  it  when  I was  younger — before  Bris- 
coe failed,  and  I took  to  nursing ; which  nurs- 
ing hardens,  Sir,  by  use,  and  along  of  the  pa- 
tients themselves ; for  sick  folk  are  lumps  of 
selfishness ; we  see  more  of  them  than  you 
do,  Sir.  But  this  I will  say,  'tisn't  selfishness 
that  lies  now  in  that  room,  waiting  for  the 
blow  that  will  bring  her  to  death’s  door,  I'm 
sore  afraid;  but  a sweet,  gentle,  thought- 
ful creature  as  ever  supped  sorrow:  for  I 
don't  know  how  'tis,  doctor,  nor  why  'tie, 
but  an  angel  like  that  has  always  to  sup 
sorrow.” 

“ But  you  do  not  advise  me,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, in  agitation,  “ and  something  must  be 
done.” 


“ Advise  you,  Sir : it  is  not  for  me  to  do 
that.  I am  sure  I'm  at  my  wits’  ends,  poor 
thing!  Well,  Sir,  I don't  see  what  you  can 
do  but  try  and  break  it  to  her.  Better  so 
than  let  it  come  to  her  like  a clap  of  thun- 
der. But  I think,  Sir,  I'd  have  a wet-nurse 
ready  before  I said  much:  for  she  is  very 
quick — and  ten  to  one  but  the  first  word  of 
such  a thing  turns  her  blood  to  gall.  Sir,  I 
once  knew  a poor  woman— she  was  a car- 
penter’s wife — a- nursing  her  child,  in  the  aft- 
ernoon— and  in  runs  a foolish  woman,  and 
tells  her  he  was  killed  dead,  off  a scaffold. 
'Twas  the  man's  sister  told  her.  Well,  Sir, 
she  was  knocked  stupid  like,  and  she  sat 
staring,  and  nursing  of  her  child,  before  she 
could  take  it  in  rightly.  The  child  was  dead 
before  supper-time,  and  the  woman  was  not 
long  after.  The  whole  family  was  swept 
away,  Sir,  in  a few  hours,  and  I mind  the 
table  was  not  cleared  he  had  dined  on  when 
they  came  to  lay  them  out.  Well-a-day, 
nurses  see  sorrow !” 

“We  all  see  sorrow  that  live  long,  Mrs. 
Briscoe.  I am  heart-broken  myself;  I am 
desperate*  You  are  a good  soul,  and  I’ll  tell 
you.  When  my  nephew  married  this  poor 
girl  I was  very  angry  with  him,  and  I soon 
found  she  was  not  fit  to  be  a struggling 
man's  wife,  and  then  I was  very  angry  with 
her.  She  had  spoiled  a first-rate  physician, 
I thought.  But  since  I knew  her  better  it 
is  all  changed — she  is  so  lovable.  How  I 
shall  ever  tell  her  this  terrible  thing,  God 
knows.  All  I know  is,  that  I will  not  throw 
a chance  away.  Her  body  shall  be  stronger 
before  I break  her  heart.  Cursed  idiots, 
that  could  not  save  a single  man  with  their 
boats  in  a calm  sea!  Lord  forgive  me  for 
blaming  people  when  I was  not  there  to  see ! 
I say  I will  give  her  every  chance.  She  shall 
not  know  it  till  she  is  stronger — no,  not  if 
I live  at  her  door,  and  sleep  there,  and  all. 
Good  God ! inspire  me  with  something.  There 
is  always  something  to  be  done,  if  one  could 
but  see  it.” 

Mrs.  Briscoe  sighed  and  said,  “ Sir,  I think 
any  thing  is  better  than  for  her  to  hear  it 
from  a servant — and  they  are  sure  to  blurt 
it  out.  Young  women  are  such  fools.” 

“ No,  no — I see  what  it  is,”  said  Dr.  Philip. 
“ I have  gone  all  wrong  from  the  first.  I have 
been  acting  like  a woman,  when  I should 
have  acted  like  a man.  Why,  I only  trusted 
you  by  halves.  There  was  a fool  for  you. 
Never  trust  people  by  halves.” 

“ That  is  true,  Sir.” 

“Well,  then,  now  I shall  go  at  it  like  a 
man.  I have  a vile  opinion  of  servants — but 
no  matter.  I'll  try  them : they  are  human,  I 
suppose.  I'll  hit  them  between  the  eyes  like 
a man.  Go  to  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  Briscoe,  and 
tell  them  I wish  to  speak  to  all  the  servants, 
in-doors  or  out.” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

She  stopped  at  the  door,  and  said,  “ I had 
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better  get  back  to  her  as  soon  as  I have  told 
them.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And  what  shall  I tell  her,  Sir  ? Her  first 
word  will  be  to  ask  me  what  you  wanted  me 
for.  I saw  that  in  her  eye.  She  was  curi- 
ous : that  is  why  she  sent  me  after  you  so 
quick.” 

Doctor  Philip  groaned.  He  felt  he  was 
walking  among  pitfalls.  He  rapidly  flavored 
some  distilled  water  with  orange -flower, 
then  tinted  it  a beautiful  pink,  and  bottled 
it.  “ There,”  said  he ; “I  was  mixing  a new 
medicine.  Table-spoon  four  times  a day: 
had  to  filter  it.  Any  lie  you  like.” 

Mrs.  Briscoe  went  to  the  kitchen  and  gave 
her  message,  then  went  to  Mrs.  Staines  with 
the  mixture. 

Doctor  Philip  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  spoke  to  the  servants  very  solemnly. 
He  said,  “My  good  friehds,  I am  come  to 
ask  your  help  in  a matter  of  life  and  death. 
There  is  a poor  young  woman  up  stairs; 
she  is  a widow,  and  does  not  know  it,  and 
must  not  know  it  yet.  If  the  blow  fell  now, 
I think  it  would  kill  her:  indeed,  if  she  hears 
it  all  of  a sudden  at  any  time,  that  might  de- 
stroy her.  We  are  in  so  sore  a strait  that  a 
feather  may  turn  the  scale.  So  we  must  try 
all  we  can  to  gain  a little  time,  and  then  trust 
to  God’s  mercy  after  all.  Well,  now  what 
do  you  say  t Will  you  help  mo  keep  it  from 
her  till  the  tenth  of  March,  say  ? and  then  I 
will  break  it  to  her  by  degrees.  Forget  she 
is  your  mistress.  Master  and  servant,  that 
is  all  very  well  at  a proper  time ; but  this  is 
the  time  to  remember  nothing  but  that  we 
are  all  one  flesh  and  blood.  We  lie  down 
together  in  the  church-yard,  and  we  hope  to 
rise  together  where  there  will  be  no  master 
and  servant.  Think  of  the  poor  unfortunate 
creature  as  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
tell  me,  will  you  help  me  try  and  save  her 
under  this  terrible  blow  ?” 

“ Ay,  doctor,  that  we  will,”  said  the  foot- 
man. “Only  you  give  us  our  orders,  and 
you  will  see.” 

“ I have  no  right  to  give  you  orders ; but 
I entreat  you  not  to  show  her,  by  word  or 
look,  that  calamity  is  upon  her.  Alas ! it  is 
only  a reprieve  you  can  give  to  her  and  to 
me.  The  bitter  hour  must  come  when  I must 
tell  her  she  is  a widow,  and  her  boy  an  or- 
phan. When  that  day  comes,  I will  ask  you 
all  to  pray  for  me  that  I may  find  words. 
But  now  I ask  you  to  give  me  that  ten  days’ 
reprieve.  Let  the  poor  creature  recover  a 
little  strength  before  the  thfinder-bolt  of  af- 
fliction falls  on  her  head.  Will  you  promise 
me?” 

They  promised  heartily;  and  more  than 
one  of  the  women  began  to  cry. 

“A  general  assent  will  not  satisfy  me,” 
said  Dr.  Philip.  “ I want  every  man  and 
every  woman  to  give  me  a hand  upon  it; 
then  I shall  feel  sure  of  you.” 


The  men  gave  him  their  hands  at  once. 
The  women  wiped  their  hands  with  their 
aprons,  to  make  sure  they  were  clean,  an<fr 
gave  him  their  hands  too.  The  cook  said, 
“ If  any  one  of  us  goes  from  it,  this  kitchen 
will  be  too  hot  to  hold  her.” 

“ Nobody  will  go  from  it,  cook,”  said  the 
doctor.  “ I’m  not  afraid  of  that : and  now, 
since  you  have  promised  me,  out  of  your 
own  good  hearts,  I’ll  try  and  be  even  with 
you.  If  she  knows  nothing  of  it  by  the 
tenth  of  March,  five  guineas  to  Ivery  man 
and  woman  in  this  kitchen.  You  shall  see 
that,  if  you  can  be  kind,  we  can  be  grateful." 

He  then  hurried  away.  He  found  Mr. 
Lusignan  in  the  drawing-room,  and  told 
him  all  this.  Lusignan  was  fluttered,  but 
grateful.  “Ah,  my  good  friend,”  said  he, 
“ this  is  a hard  trial  to  two  old  men  like  you 
and  me.” 

“ It  is,”  said  Philip.  “ It  has  shown  me 
my  age.  I declare  I am  trembling ; I,  whose 
nerves  were  iron.  But  I have  a particular 
contempt  for  servants.  Mercenary  wretches ! 

I think  Heaven  inspired  me  to  talk  to  them. 
After  all,  who  knows  ? perhaps  we  might  find 
a way  to  their  hearts,  if  we  did  not  eternally 
shock  their  vanity,  and  forget  that  it  is,  and 
must  be,  far  greater  than  our  own.  The 
women  gave  me  their  tears,  and  the  men 
were  earnest.  Not  one  hand  lay  cold  in  mine. 
As  for  your  kitchen-maid,  I’d  trust  my  life  to 
that  girl.  What  a grip  she  gave  me ! What 
strength!  What  fidelity  was  in  it!  My 
hand  was  never  grasped  before.  I think  we 
are  safe  for  a few  days  more.” 

Lusignan  sighed.  “ What  does  it  all  come 
to  ? We  are  pulling  the  trigger  gently,  that 
is  all.” 

“ No,  no ; that  is  not  it.  Don’t  let  us  con- 
found the  matter  with  similes,  please.  Keep 
them  for  children.” 

Mrs.  Staines  left  her  bed,  and  would  have 
left  her  room,  but  Doctor  Philip  forbade  her 
strictly. 

One  day,  seated  in  her  arm-chair,  she  said 
to  the  nurse,  before  Doctor  Philip,  “ Nurse, 
why  do  the  servants  look  so  curiously  at  me  ?” 

Mrs.  Briscoe  cast  a hasty  glance  at  Doctor 
Philip,  and  then  said,  “ I don’t  know,  madam. 

I never  noticed  that.” 

“ Uncle,  why  did  nurse  look  at  you  before 
she  answered  such  a simple  question  f” 

“ I don’t  know.  What  question  ?” 

“About  the  servants.” 

“ Oh,  about  the  servants,”  said  he,  con- 
temptuously.* 

“You  should  not  turn  up  your  nose  at 
them,  for  they  are  all  most  kind  and  attent- 
ive. Only  I catch  them  looking  at  me  so 
strangely ; really — as  if  they — ” 

“ Rosa,  you  are  taking  me  quite  out  of 
my  depth.  The  looks  of  servant-girls ! Why. 
of  course  a lady  in  your  condition  is  an  ob- 
ject of  especial  interest  to  them.  I dare  say 
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they  are  saying  to  one  another,  1 1 wonder 
when  my  turn  will  come  V A fellow-feeling 
unakes  ns  wondrous  kind — that  is  a proverb; 
is  it  not  I” 

“ To  be  sure.  I forgot  that.” 

She  said  no  more;  but  seemed  thought- 
ful, and  not  quite  satisfied. 

On  this  Dr.  Philip  begged  the  maids  to  go 
near  her  as  little  as  possible.  “ You  are  not 
aware  of  it,”  said  he,  “ but  your  looks  and 
your  manner  of  speaking  rouse  her  attention; 
and  she  is  quicker  than  I thought  she  was, 
and  observes  very  subtilely.” 

This  was  done  ; and  then  she  complained 
that  nobody  canfe  near  her.  She  insisted 
on  coming  down  stairs : it  was  so  dull. 

Dr.  Philip  consented,  if  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  receive  no  visits  for  a week. 

She  assented  to  that ; and  now  passed  some 
hours  every  day  in  the  drawing-room.  In 
her  morning  w rappers,  so  fresh  and  crisp, 
she  looked  lovely,  and  increased  in  health 
and  strength  every  day. 

Dr.  Philip  used  to  look  at  her,  and  his  very 
flesh  to  creep  at  the  thought  that,  ere  long, 
he  must  hurl  this  fair  creature  into  the  dust 
of  affliction ; must,  with  a word,  take  the 
ruby  from  her  lips,  the  rose  from  her  cheeks, 
the  sparkle  from  her  glorious  eyes — eyes 
that  beamed  on  him  with  sweet  affection, 
and  a mouth  that  never  opened  but  to  show 
some  simplicity  of  the  mind  or  some  pretty 
burst  of  the  sensitive  heart. 

He  put  off,  and  put  off,  and  at  last  coward- 
ice began  to  whisper,  “ Why  tell  her  the  whole 
truth  at  all  I Why  not  take  her  through 
stages  of  doubt,  alarm,  and,  after  all,  leave  a 
grain  of  hope  till  her  child  gets  so  rooted  in 
her  heart  that — ” But  conscience  and  good 
sense  interrupted  this  temporary  thought, 
and  made  him  see  to  what  a horrible  life 
of  suspense  he  should  condemn  a human 
creature,  and  live  a perpetual  lie,  and  be 
always  at  the  edge  of  some  pitfall  or  other. 

One  day,  while  he  sat  looking  at  her,  with 
all  these  thoughts,  and  many  more,  coursing 
through  his  mind,  she  looked  up  at  him,  and 
STjrprised  him.  “ Ah !”  said  she,  gravely. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  I” 

“ Oh,  nothing,”  said  she,  cunningly. 

“ Uncle  dear,”  said  she,  presently,  “ when 
do  we  go  to  Herne  Bay  ?” 

Now  Dr.  Philip  had  given  that  up.  He 
had  got  the  servants  at  Kent  Villa  on  his 
side,  and  he  felt  safer  here  than  in  any 
strange  place:  so  he  said,  “I  don’t  know: 
that  all  depends.  There  is  plenty  of  time.” 

“ No,  uncle,”  said  Rosa,  gravely.  “ I wish 
to  leave  this  house.  I can  hardly  breathe 
in  it.” 

“ What ! your  native  air  I” 

“ Mystery  is  not  my  native  air,  and  this 
house  is  full  of  mystery.  Voices  whisper  at 
my  door,  and  the  people  don’t  come  in.  The 
maids  cast  strange  glances  at  me,  and  hurry 
away.  I scolded  that  pert  girl,  Jane,  and 


she  answered  me  as  mad  as  Moses.  I catch 
you  looking  at  me,  with  love,  and  soniething 
else.  What  is  that  something  ? — It  is  Pity : 
that  is  what  it  is.  Do  you  think,  because  I 
am  called  a simpleton,  that  I have  no  eyes, 
nor  ears,  nor  sensei  What  is  this  secret 
which  you  are  all  hiding  from  one  person,  and 
that  is  me  I Ah ! Christopher  has  not  writ-  * 
ten  this  five  weeks.  Tell  me  the  truth,  for 
I will  know  it,”  and  she  started  up  in  wild 
excitement. 

Then  Dr.  Philip  saw  the  hour  was  come. 

He  said : “ My  poor  girl,  you  have  read  us 
aright.  I am  anxious  about  Christopher, 
and  all  the  servants  know  it.” 

“ Anxious,  and  not  tell  me — his  wife— the 
woman  whose  life  is  bound  up  in  his.” 

“Was  it  for  us  to  retard  your  convales- 
cence, and  set  you  fretting,  and  perhaps  de- 
stroy your  child  I Rosa,  my  darling,  think 
what  a treasure  Heaven  has  sent  you,  to 
love  and  care  for.” 

“ Yes,”  said  she,  trembling,  “ Heaven  has 
been  good  to  me ; I hope  Heaven  will  always 
be  as  good  to  me.  I don’t  deserve  it ; but  I 
tell  God  so.  I am  very  grateful,  and  very 
penitent.  I never  forget  that  if  I had  been 
a good  wife,  my  husband — five  weeks  is  a 
long  time.  Why  do  you  tremble  so  I Why 
are  you  so  pale — a strong  man  like  you! 
Calamity!  calamity!” 

Dr.  Philip  hung  his  head. 

She  looked  at  him,  started  wildly  up,  then 
sank  back  into  her  chair.  So  the  stricken 
deer  leaps,  then  falls.  Yet  even  now  she 
put  on  a deceitful  calm,  and  said,  “Tell  me 
the  truth.  I have  a right  to  know.” 

He  stammered  out,  “ There  is  a report  of 
an  accident  at  sea.” 

. She  kept  silence. 

“Of  a passenger  drowned — out  of  that 
ship.  This,  coupled  with  his  silence,  fills 
our  hearts  with  fear.” 

“ It  is  worse — you  are  breaking  it  to  me — 
you  have  gone  too  far  to  stop.  One  word,  is 
he  alive  I Oh,  say  he  is  alive !” 

Philip  rang  the  bell  hard,  and  said,  in  a 
troubled  voice,  “ Rosa,  think  of  your  child.” 

“ Not  when  my  husband — is  he  alive,  or 
dead?” 

“ It  is  hard  to  say,  with  such  a terrible  re- 
port about,  and  no  letters,”  faltered  the  old 
man,  his  courage  failing  him. 

“What  are  you  afraid  off  Do  you  think 
I can’t  die,  and  go  to  him  I Alive,  or  dead  ?” 
and  she  stood  before  him,  raging  and  quiv- 
ering in  every  limb. 

The  nurse  caifle  in. 

“ Fetch  her  child,”  he  cried.  “ God  have  » 
mercy  on  her !” 

“Ah,  then,  he  is  dead,”  said  she,  with 
stony  calmnesf.  “ I drove  him  to  sea,  and 
he  is  dead.” 

The  nurse  rushed  in,  and  held  the  child  to  • 
her. 

She  would  not  look  at  it. 
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“ Dead !” 

“ Yeft,  our  poor  Christie  is  gone — but  his 
child  is  here — the  image  of  him.  Do  not 
forget  the  mother.  Have  pity  on  his  child 
and  yours.” 

“ Take  it  out  of  my  sight !”  she  screamed. 
“Away  with  it,  or  I shall  murder  it,  as  I 
have  murdered  its  father.  My  dear  Christie, 
before  all  that  live!  I have  killed  him.  I 
shall  die  for  him.  I shall  go  to  him.”  She 
raved  and  tore  her  hair.  Servants  rushed 
in.  Rosa  was  carried  to  her  bed,  screaming 
and  raving,  and  her  black  hair  all  down  on 
both  sides,  a piteous  sight. 

Swoon  followed  swoon,  and  that  very 
night  brain-fever  set  in  with  all  its  sad  ac- 
companiments. A poor  bereaved  creature, 
tossing  and  moaning ; pale,  anxious,  but  res- 
olute faces  of  the  nurse  and  the  kitchen- 
maid  watching— on  one  table  a pail  of  ice, 
and  on  another,  alas ! the  long,  thick  raven 
hair  of  our  poor  Simpleton,  lying  on  clean 
silver  paper.  Dr.  Philip  had  cut  it  all  off 
with  his  own  hand,  and  he  was  now  folding 
it  up,  and  crying  over  it ; for  he  thought  to 
himself,  “Perhaps  in  a few  days  more  only 
this  will  be  left  of  her  on  earth.” 


in  its  provisions ; and  that  none  other  than 
the  mode  prescribed  is  at  all  allowable,  leav- 
ing Congress  no  discretion  in  the  premises;* 
and  that  not  to  legislate  in  this  behalf  is  to 
refuse  the  performance  of  an  obvious  duty ; 
and  that,  having  by  the  law  of  copyright 
secured  to  domestic  authors  exclusive  rights 
to  their  works,  thereby  recognizing  the  ob- 
ligation of  protection  to  authorship,  Con- 
gress stands  derelict  in  the  performance  of 
its  whole  duty  in  that  it  has  not  provided 
equal  protection  to  universal  authorship. 

Upon  the  soundness  and  cogency  of  this 
proposition  both  American  and  foreign  au- 
thors are  understood  generally  to  be  agreed. 

A portion  of  the  American  publishers  (and 
they  are  among  the  most  important)  are 
willing  to  accede  to  the  demand  of  the  au- 
thors, upon  the  condition  of  satisfactory 
stipulations  as  to  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  American  public  through 
their  publishing  houses ; while  the  authors 
divide  on  the  question  of  publication,  a por- 
tion, not  illogically,  insisting  upon  the  sup- 
posed duty  of  absolute  protection  without 
stint,  limit,  or  condition,  and  a part  are 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the  pub- 
lishers ; and  this  adjustment  of  the  matter, 
it  is  supposed,  would  redound  to  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  arts. 

A portion,  and  much  the  larger  number, 
of  domestic  publishers  are  understood  to  be 
either  hostile  to  the  whole  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright,  or  consider  all  action  in 
regard  to  it  at  least  of  questionable  utility 
to  the  world  of  letters,  and  especially  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts  in  this  coun- 
try and  among  our  own  people. 

The  printers,  type-founders,  binders,  pa- 
per-makers, and  others  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  books,  in  large  numbers  remon- 
strate against  the  measure  as  calculated  to 
diminish  the  popular  sale  and  circulation  of 
books  by  raising  the  price  thereof,  and  thus 
prejudicial  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

These  classes,  interests,  and  industries 
have  been  ably  represented  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  may  be  observed  that  from 
these  the  measure  is  invested  with  its  special 
interest,  as  we  are  not  aware  of  any  popular 
representation  or  demand,  by  memorial  or 
remonstrance,  or  otherwise,  on  behalf  of 
either  book  buyers  or  readers  or  the  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  protection  in  his*  works  that  the 
author  demands,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  an 
absolute  and  exclusive  right  of  property 
therein.  To  all  such  appeals  to  Congress 
(without  entering  into  the  consideration  of 
such  a pretension  as  an  abstract  proposition) 
it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  did  not  seem  to  have 
apprehended  the  justice  of  a claim  so  exten- 
sive on  the  part  of  authors,  nor  to  have  con- 
templated the  promotion  of  the  progress  of 
science  by  legislation  so  partial  and  engross- 


INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

THE  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  United  States 
Senator  from  Maine,  submitted,  Febru- 
ary 7, 1873,  the  following  unanimous  Report 
of  the  joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  directing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
securing  to  authors  the  benefit  of  Interna- 
tional Copyright : 

That,  after  attentive  consideration  of 
the  subject-matter,  they  have  found  the 
question  of  international  copyright  attend- 
ed with  grave  practical  difficulties,  and  of 
doubtful  expediency,  not  to  say  of  question- 
able authority. 

At  the  outset  of  the  examination  much 
contrariety  of  opinion  between  those  who 
demand  the  measure  as  a just  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  authors  to  their  works  and 
those  representing  the  manifold  interests, 
occupations,  and  domestic  industries  in- 
volved in  the  contemplated  legislation  be- 
came conspicuous;  in  the  prominency  and 
fervor  of  which  the  primary  motive  of  any 
and  all  contemplated  constitutional  action, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  useful  arts,  seemed — uncon- 
sciously, of  course — likely  to  be  overcast. 

On  behalf  of  authors  and  artists  it  is  in- 
sisted that  Congress  owes  it  to  universal 
authorship  to  grant  protection  to  literary 
and  scientific  productions,  irrespective  of 
nationality,  as  a matter  of  justice  and  right; 
that  the  Constitution  in  this  respect,  as  in 
the  case  of  domestic  authors,  is  mandatory 
in  its  character ; that  the  mode  and  manner 
of  such  protection -are  prescribed,  in  terms, 
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in g as  that  proposed ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  interests  of  science,  and  altogether 
subservient  to  its  ends,  and  as  an  incentive 
to  authorship  to  enter  into  its  service,  did 
provide  for  the  enjoyment  in  their  works  of 
an  especial  privilege  for  a limited  period. 

The  nature  of  the  prerogative  conferred, 
its  use,  and  limitation  are  each  and  all  alike 
inconsistent  with  the  assumed  rights;  and 
whatever  abstract  rights  of  property  the 
author  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  his  pro- 
duction, it  is  clear  that  his  appeal  to  Con- 
gress for  protection  can  be  recognized  only 
within  the  express  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  became  important,  in  the  outset,  to 
bring  to  the  examination  of  the  subject  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  in  relation  to  it.  That  provis- 
ion is  as  follows:  Congress  shall  have  power 
u to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.” 

All  opinions,  interests,  policies,  and  econ- 
omies must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  the 
objects  and  manner  of  legislation  are  clearly 
expressed,  and  must  constitute  the  rule  of 
action  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  policy 
of  national  copyright  does  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  discussion.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Constitution  not  only  con- 
templated such  legislation,  but  that  such 
action  Is  supposed  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  the  interest  of  science,  and  tends  to 
its  progress.  Nor  is  it  supposed  that  a 
question  properly  arises  as  to  the  abstract 
rights  of  the  author  in  his  writings;  neither 
is  it  important  to  consider  whether  any  such 
rights  had  been  recognized  in  England  or  in 
the  American  States  anterior  to  the  Consti- 
tution, as  these  rights  do  not  constitute  the 
object  nor  form  the  basis  of  that  legislative 
action  contemplated  in  the  Constitution. 

The  constitutional  provision  is  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  science,  to  which  the  rights 
and  interests  of  authors  are  subordinated, 
and  with  which  they  are  not  necessarily,  in 
all  respects,  identical.  The  very  terms  of 
the  instrument  are  a limitation  on  the  power 
of  Congress  against  the  recognition  of  such 
absolute  right — thus,  “ by  securing  for  lim- 
ited times  to  authors  exclusive  right  to  their 
writings.” 

The  precise  question  is,  Are  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  equally  applicable  to 
international  copyright,  and  would  their 
application  “promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence ?” 

The  language  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive, doubtless,  to  include  all  authorship. 
But  in  construing  the  Constitution  reference 
should  be  had  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  period  of  its  adoption,  the  obvious  in- 
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tent  of  the  framers,  as  gathered  from  contem- 
poraneous history,  and  must  receive  such 
construction  as  will  carry  out  the  object  in 
view. 

It  was,  it  should  be  observed,  to  consti- 
tute, in  a qualified  sense,  a government  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Its  framers  would  not,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  be  solicitous  for  the  protection 
of  individual  rights  of  those  alien  to  its  ju- 
risdiction, nor  were  the  circumstances  of 
their  national  position  such  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  invite  to  the  consideration  of  topics 
so  eminently  international  in  their  opera- 
tions and  relations. 

Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  antedates 
all  legislation  upon  international  copyright 
in  any  country ; that  no  thought  of  such  a 
law  was  suggested  to  the  convention  that 
framed  that  instrument.  Nor  are  there  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  times  such 
sentiments  and  opinions  upon  the  subject  as 
to  justify  a reasonable  supposition  that  such 
a proposition  could  have  been  present  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  proposed  the  particular 
provision.  It  may  be  Bafe,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume that  international  copyright  was  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, whatever  interpretation  the  language 
may  be  thought  to  be  susceptible  of.  To  the 
argument  as  to  the  mandatory  character  of 
the  provision  in  the  interests  of  universal 
authorship,  it  may  be  replied  that  none  but 
citizens  could  properly  lay  claim  to  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights,  and  that,  under  the 
Constitution,  these  were  all  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  science,  and  that  whoever 
invokes  the  protection  of  the  one  must  show 
that  his  demand  is  at  least  compatible  with 
the  other. 

Whether  the  Constitution,  in  what  it  pro- 
vides, is  to  be  regarded  as  mandatory  or 
permissive,  confined  to  American  or  domestic 
authors,  or  extended  to  foreign  or  alien,  in 
spirit  and  intent,  it  demands,  as  a primary, 
essential,  and  paramount  consideration,  that 
whatever  is  done  in  its  name  shall  be  in  the 
interest  of,  and  for  the  promotion  of,  the 
progress  of  science.  In  the  presence  of  this 
paramount  object,  all  rights  of  authors,  pub- 
lishers, booksellers,  and  book-makers  must 
needs  take  a secondary  place  in  legislative 
consideration.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
herein  lies  the  true  interest  of  all  genuine 
authorship.  A demand  for  copyright,  na- 
tional or  international,  as  a measure  of  pro- 
tection to  a pro^rty  right  simply,  necessarily 
tends  to  sink  the  question  of  science  to  the 
level  of  a commercial  transaction,  and  sub- 
jects it  to  the  odium  of  an  indefensible  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  only  when  considered  as  a 
tribute  to  genius,  the  quality  and  beneficence 
of  whose  productions  are  of  universal  recog- 
nition in  the  world  of  letters,  that  science 
and  authorship  become  identioal.  It  can  not 
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be  doubted  that  if,  under  undue  stimulus  of 
national  copyright,  the  quality  of  literary 
productions  should  become  inferior,  com- 
monplace, and  baneful,  Congress,  in  the  in- 
terest of  science,  could  apply  the  remedy, 
by  limiting  the  privilege  or  denying  it  al- 
together. 

It  has  even  been  said  that  a tendency  in 
this  direction  already  exists ; that  authors 
who  write  for  fame  are  growing  fewer,  and 
that  writers  who  write  merely  for  money  are 
multiplying ; that,  in  short,  the  relations  be- 
tween writers  on  one  side  and  publishers 
and  the  public  on  the  other  are  growing 
more  mercenary ; but  this  may  be  said  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  men  of  true  gen- 
ius who  are  really  entitled  to  the  honorable 
name  of  American  authors  are  confounded 
with  men  who  have  no  just  claim  to  such  a 
distinction.  A question  fairly  arises  and 
presents  itself  at  the  threshold  of  any  propo- 
sition of  copyright,  whether  thjs  commercial 
spirit  is  identical  with  and  friendly  to  the 
progress  of  science.  Considering  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  a larger  portion  of  authors 
are  now  writing  for  gain  than  formerly,  and 
that  publishers  have  come  to  estimate  their 
writings  by  the  profits  likely  to  accrue  from 
their  publications,  can  it  be  inferred  that 
from  such  a union  of  literature  and  com- 
merce the  highest  interests  of  science  are 
likely  to  be  promoted  t Under  the  influence 
of  this  union,  can  it  be  denied  that  a class 
of  books  are  put  upon  the  market  which,  in 
literary  quality,  bear  slight  resemblance  to 
the  productions  of  genius,  and  others,  where 
the  attribute  of  authorship  could  not  well 
be  discovered  ? and  yet  these  all  seek  shel- 
ter under  the  law  of  copyright,  and  enjoy 
that  exclusive  privilege  designed  alone  for 
genius  and  the  votaries  of  science. 

While,  doubtless,  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision had  its  origin  in  the  belief  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  interests  of  authorship  and  sci- 
ence, it  is  true  that  the  law  of  copyright,  as 
it  lies  in  the  Constitution,  is  not  the  protec- 
tion of  authors  as  an  object — not  as  the  re- 
ward of  genius  independent  of  science,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  the  former  in  the  interests 
of  the  latter. 

Is  the  question  of  authorship,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  science,  so  simple  and  of  such  uni- 
versal application  as  to  be  productive  of 
equally  beneficial  results  when  subjected  to 
the  method  of  the  Constitution  as  a rule  for 
the  different  nations  and  different  conditions 
of  letters  therein  f 

Authorship,  standing  by ‘itself,  although 
the  essential  element,  still  it  is  not  all  the 
world  of  letters,  and  can  not  in  any  meas- 
ure having  at  heart  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture be  considered  as  standing  independent 
and  by  itself.  If  it  be  conceded  to  be  the 
soul  of  science,  it  is  essential  that  its  pro- 
ductions should  be  embodied  in  books,  and 
these  involve  the  varied  skill,  industries, 


and  cunning  workmanship  of  many  hands, 
and  at  last,  and  not  the  least  important 
agency,  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  address 
of  the  publisher  through  whom  these  books 
are  to  be  introduced  to  the  reading  public. 

These  interests  press  upon  the  legislator 
at  the  very  threshold  of  any  measure  of  in** 
ternational  copyright,  demanding  consider- 
ation and  protection.  The  right  conferred, 
upon  the  foreign  author,  a variety  of  ques- 
tions of  labor,  art,  skill,  and  the  like,  enter 
into  the  practical  question,  and  force  upon 
consideration  the  chances  of  ruinous  monop- 
olies at  the  world’s  great  book-centres,  when 
competition  and  a provident  share  in  oppor- 
tunities would  seem  to  be  our  necessity. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  national 
copyright,  but  whether  the  monopoly  of  the 
foreigner  in  his  work,  enjoyed  in  his  land, 
can,  in  the  interests  of  science,  fairly  bo 
claimed  for  him  in  every  land  where  his 
work  may  be  printed.  The  English  author 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  secured  to  him 
as  an  incentive  to  his  genius.  Does  it  need 
the  further  stimulus  of  privilege  in  other 
lands?  And  if  so,  can  such  privilege  be 
considered  as  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
literature,  or  would  the  fruits  of  such  en- 
couragement compensate  for  the  natural  re- 
pression of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  \ As- 
suming now  that  the  measure  can  not  be 
commended  or  rightfully  demanded  in  the 
interests  of  authors  alone,  nor  in  that  of 
authors  and  publishers  combined,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  facts  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  measure  can  be  granted  in 
the  interests  of  science. 

It  will  doubtless  be  conceded  that  inter- 
national copyright  would  have  the  effect  to 
enhance  the  price  of  books  of  foreign  au- 
thorship in  the  American  market,  and  a 
tendency  and  the  probable  effect  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  American  copyrighted  book 
in  our  own  market. 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  law  of  copyright  is  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  literary  and  scientific 
works,  it  iB  believed  to  be  equally  true  that 
one  of  its.  effects  is  to  repress  the  popular 
circulation  of  such  works.  Such,  it  is  ap- 
parent, must  be  its  natural  tendency,  and 
such  is  understood  to  be  the  fact  in  this 
country  and  in  England,  especially  the  lat- 
ter. As  a general  proposition,  during  the 
existence  of  copyright,  the  interests  of  both 
publisher  and  author  are  best  consulted  by 
a Bmall  edition  and  consequent  limited  cir- 
culation, as  a larger  profit  may  be  realized 
from  a small  edition  at  high  rates  than  the 
reverse.  Notable  instances  may  be  given  in 
proof  of  th\s  general  proposition  in  England 
and  our  own  country.  The  average  price 
of  seventy-five  English  books,  as  given  in 
the  table  on  page  909,  is  $5  60,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  American  reprints  of 
the  same  books  is  only  $2  40. 
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From  the  foregoing  exhibits  it  wonld  seem 
clear  that  the  law  of  copyright,  as  existing 
in  England  and  this  country,  in  its  practi- 
cal operations  in  the  two  countries,  tends 
unmistakably  to  check  the  popular  diffu- 
sion of  lnarary  production  by  largely  in- 
creasing the  price.  This  fact  could  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  recurrence  to  the  vast 
disproportion  in  the  sale  of  the  cheaper  re- 
prints and  the  copyrighted  editions  in  both 
countries. 

England  is  the  great  book  making  and 
producing  nation  with  which  this  country 
has  to  do,  and  consequently  our  interests 
would  be  most  affected  by  the  proposed 
measure ; and  that  such  measure  would  not 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  use- 
ful arts  among  the  American  people  is  be- 
lieved to  be  obvious  and  to  admit  of  little 
doubt. 

The  policy  of  the  different  states  of  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  protection  of  literary  property 
varies  as  to  the  period  of  time  for  which  it 
is  granted.  In  England  and  in  this  country 
the  protection  is  ample.  The  prevailing  pol- 
ioy  among  the  nations  seems  to  be  to  grant 
such  protection  to  literary  property  as  is 
deemed  a proper  incentive  to  production. 

It  is  questionable  whether  any  system  of 
international  copyright  could  be  proposed 
which  would  be  equally  beneficial  and  just, 
owing  to  the  different  languages  prevailing 
among  them. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case,  your  committee 
are  satisfied  that  no  form  of  international 
copyright  can  fairly  be  urged  upon  Congress 
upon  reasons  of  general  equity  or  of  consti- 
tutional law ; that  tho  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  the  purpose  which  has  been  laid  before 
us  would  be  of  very  doubtful  advantage  to 
American  authors  as  a class,  and  would  be 
not  only  an  unquestionable  and  permanent 
iqjury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  con- 
cerned in  producing  books,  but  a hinderance 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  educa- 
tion ; that  no  plan  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eign authors  has  yet  been  devised  which  can 
unite  the  support  of  all  or  nearly  all  who 
profess  to  be  favorable  to  the  general  object 
in  view ; and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  any  project  for  an  international 
copyright  will  be  found  upon  mature  delib- 
eration to  be  inexpedient. 


GENEVA  AND  ITS  BISHOP. 

AMIDST  the  loveliest  of  European  scen- 
ery, over  the  placid  waters  of  Lake 
Leman,  arises  the  solitary  castle  of  Chillon, 
an  emblem  of  medieval  barbarism  and  crime. 
It  is  a mass  of  stone-work  founded  upon  a 
rock,  and  connected  by  a draw-bridge  with 
the  shore.  Its  irregular  towers  have  neither 
grace  nor  beauty;  but  the  most  carefully 
wrought  portions  of  the  castle  are  its  dun- 


geons. Deep  down  below  the  bosom  of  the 
lake,  arched  with  massive  stones  aud  sus- 
tained by  huge  pillars,  in  each  of  which  is 
an  iron  ring  to  which  its  unhappy  inmates 
were  chained,  these  memorable  cells  held 
several  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Swiss  ref- 
ormation. Bonnivard,  the  victim  of  the  last 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  here  bore  his  unmerited 
captivity,  and  the  towers  and  dungeons  of 
Chillon  may  still  instruct  the  people  of  Ge- 
neva and  Lausanne  to  oppose  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  papacy,  and  defy  their  ancient 
tyrants.  It  was  to  a traitorous  bishop  that 
Geneva  once  owed  a long  succession  of  ca- 
lamities. 

The  recent  attempt  of  the  Jesuitical  fac- 
tion of  the  Papal  Church  to  impose  a bishop 
upon  the  city  of  Calvin  calls  up  anew  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  courage  with  which  its 
people  drove  out  the  last  of  their  papal  prel- 
ates and  won  their  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom. In  the  year  1518  Pierre  de  la  Baume 
was  Bishop  of  Geneva,  the  last  of  an  un- 
worthy line.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Switzerland  were  noted  even  above  those 
of  all  other  countries  for  their  moral  and 
mental  degradation,  and  Pierre  de  la  Baume 
seems  to  have  surpassed  the  crimes  of  his 
fellows.  Geneva  was  then  a small  yet  pros- 
perous town,  seated  on  the  extremity  of  its 
beautiful  lake,  fortified  by  a wall  and  ditch, 
and  protected  only  by  the  valor  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  was  nominally  free.  Its  bishop  was 
its  chief  magistrate,  and  it  had  not  yet  join- 
ed itself  to  the  league  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
of  which  Bern  and  Fribourg  were  its  near- 
est neighbors.  But  its  people  were  already 
stirred  by  the  general  impulse  of  reform. 
The  crimes  of  their  bishop  and  his  retainers 
had  already  awakened  their  intense  rage. 
The  episcopal  palace  was  a scene  of  revelry 
and  the  refuge  of  the  vicious.  History  re- 
lates that  the  bishop  had  snatched  a young 
girl  from  her  parents,  who  were  among  the 
most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  had  con- 
cealed her  in  his  house,  and  only  released 
her  when  an  enraged  throng  of  the  people 
threatened  to  break  in  the  gates.  Without 
shame  or  remorse,  he  still  exercised  his  epis- 
copal office,  and  at  last  completed  his  guilt 
by  endeavoring  to  betray  the  city  into  the 
power  of  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Such  was  the  last  Bishop  of  Geneva,  the 
predecessor  of  Mermillod.  Yet  among  the 
courageous  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens were  many  who  had  already  resolved 
to  expel  the  infamous  prelate,  throw  off  the 
papal  rule,  and  unite  their  city  to  the  na- 
tional league.  The  nobles  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  opposed  the  reformers,  and  de- 
fended Pierre  de  la  Baume.  The  city  was 
torn  by  civil  dissensions.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy prepared  to  aid  the  bishop  with  a pow- 
erful army,  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriots 
must  have  sunk  low  as  they  beheld  the 
great  resources  of  their  enemies,  and  saw 
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their  own  feeble  community  divided  by  fac- 
tions and  warring  against  itself.  The  pa- 
triots were  known  as  the  Covenanters  (Eid- 
genossen),  the  noble  faction  as  the  mame- 
lukes,  or  slaves ; and  the  most  eminent  for 
virtue,  learning,  courage,  eloquence,  in  the 
patriotic  ranks  was  Bonnivard,  the  prisoner 
of  Chillon.  In  his  youth  an  ardent  student, 
filled  with  a passionate  admiration  for  the 
republics  of  antiquity,  Louis  de  Bonnivard 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  Priory  of  St. 
Victor,  and  sacrificed  wealth,  station,  repose, 
and  almost  life  itself,  to  the  liberation  of  his 
country.  His  eloquence  roused  the  Genevese 
to  their  heroic  labors  for  freedom ; his  cour- 
age inspired  them  to  contend  against  almost 
hopeless  obstacles.  In  1519  he  was  seized 
by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  he 
was  flying  to  Fribourg,  and  imprisoned  for 
two  years.  He  escaped ; yet  as  he  was  again 
wandering  among  the  mountains  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  once  more  deliv- 
ered him  into  the  power  of  his  enemy.  In 
1530  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Chil- 
lon, and  here  for  six  years  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  its  dungeons.  Beneath  the  placid 
waters  of  Lake  Leman,  in  the  chill  stone 
chambers  where  so  many  victims  of  medie- 
val tyranny  had  perished  in  torture  and  de- 
spair, the  lonely  prisoner  survived  his  long 
and  hopeless  captivity.  The  waters  rippled 
over  his  head,  the  wintry  storms  beat  upon 
his  prison  walls  ; on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon 
the  marks  of  his  footsteps  are  traced  in  the 
solid  stone  as  he  paced  to  and  fro.  He  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  for  deliverance;  his 
enemies,  the  bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
had  left  him  to  perish,  and  his  cultivated  in- 
tellect and  ardent  genius  wasted  away  in 
painful  solitude,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the 
city  he  had  loved,  of  the  companions  of  his 
youth,  the  friends  and  fellow  - countrymen 
whom  he  had  inspired  with  his  own  love  of 
freedom. 

Yet  the  example  and  the  eloquence  of 
Bonnivard  had  not  been  lost.  The  Genevese 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  cantons  of 
Fribourg  and  Bern.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
filled  the  city  with  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
who  plundered  its  people  and  renewed  the 
power  of  Pierre  de  la  Baume.  The  Savoy- 
ards were  at  length  driven  out.  The  refor- 
mation spread  among  the  republicans,  and 
the  bishop  held  an  uncertain  rule  over  his 
enraged  subjects.  The  Catholic  nobles  fled 
to  their  castles  in  the  environs  of  the  city, 
and  began  a war  of  desolation  against  their 
countrymen.  They  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword  the  fertile  fields  that  now,  covered 
with  villas  and  gardens,  encircle  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman.  The  city  was  filled  with 
famine,  dissension,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war. 
The  bishop  still  held  his  infamous  rule,  pro- 
tected by  his  retainers  and  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  magistrates.  Fribourg,  which 
was  a Catholic  canton,  withheld  the  patri- 1 


ots  of  Geneva  from  suppressing  the  Romish 
superstitions.  And  in  this  saddest  period 
of  its  history  the  streets  of  the  city  ran  with 
blood,  families  were  divided  against  each 
other,  relatives  and  friends  were  engaged  in 
unrelenting  strife,  and  the  small  iommunity 
was  filled  with  all  the  horrors  of  a ceaseless 
religious  discord.  On  the  one  side  Farel, 
the  brave  apostle  of  France,  made  his  way 
into  Geneva,  in  peril  of  his  life,  to  preach 
the  pure  worship  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  re- 
formers. On  the  other,  the  bishop  called  in 
a Romish  priest,  famous  for  his  eloquence, 
to  extol  images  and  celebrate  relics.  The 
bishop  ordered  all  the  Protestant  Bibles  to 
be  burned ; the  magistrates  imprisoned  the 
priest.  At  last  the  citizens  ended  forever 
the  discussion.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1534, 
the  Council  of  Geneva  forbade  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass  within  its  limits ; and  while 
Bonnivard  was  pacing  his  silent  dungeon 
under  Lake  Leman,  lost  to  the  world,  his 
highest  hopes  were  slowly  fulfilled. 

But  the  pains  of  the  unfortunate  city 
(1534-36)  now  increased  to  new  severity. 
Fribourg,  its  Catholic  ally,  enraged  at  the 
decision  of  its  people  in  favor  of  the  reform- 
ers, renounced  its  friendship,  and  tore  off 
the  seals  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  bish- 
op fled  to  Gex,  issued  his  excommunication 
against  Geneva,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  nobles  and  the  Savoy- 
ards, ravaged  again  the  fair  environs  of  the 
city,  and  blockaded  it  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance. Cut  off  from  all  connection  with  the 
outer  world,  threatened  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  its  relentless  foes,  Geneva  saw 
no  refuge  from  destruction;  yet  its  brave 
citizens  still  resolved  to  maintain  their  in- 
dependence and  their  faith,  and  to  perish  in 
their  defense.  Famine  again  preyed  upon 
them ; they  saw  their  farms  and  their  coun- 
try-seats desolated  by  the  Catholic  invaders, 
and  their  feeble  defenses  seemed  scarcely 
sufficient  to  resist  a sudden  attack.  The 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  were  covered 
with  their  foes,  and  Chillon  frowned  in  the 
distance,  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  Savoy. 
One  ally,  however,  Geneva  still  possessed. 
The  canton  of  Bern,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  had  embraced  the  reformed 
faith  with  unequaled  zeal,  and  had  watched 
with  natural  sympathy  the  struggle  between 
the  Genevese  and  their  bishop.  For  some 
months  the  Bernese,  fearful  of  offending 
their  Swiss  confederates,  avoided  the  last 
resort  of  war.  When  assured,  at  length,  of 
their  support,  they  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
Geneva.  A Bernese  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  brave  and  well-disciplined,  swept  down 
by  the  Morat,  reached  Geneva  in  eleven  days, 
and  drove  back,  with  necessary  severity,  the 
troops  of  Savoy  and  the  Catholic  marauders, 
who  were  committing  inexpiable  outrages 
upon  the  helpless  peasantry.  From  Geneva 
the  Protestant  army  extended  its  conquest 
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around  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  expelled 
the  papal  bishop  from  Lausanne,  and  gave 
religious  freedom  to  its  people  forever.  The 
last  resistance  of  the  Catholic  forces  was 
made  in  the  grim  fortress  of  Chillon.  Seat- 
ed on  its  isolated  rock,  it  ventured  to  defy 
the  victorious  Bernese.  But  only  for  a mo- 
ment. A frigate  from  Geneva,  the  sole  na- 
val force  of  the  confederates,  blockaded  it 
from  the  lake,  the  Bernese  opened  a cannon- 
ade from  the  shore,  and  the  Savoyard  garri- 
son was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  vic- 
tors poured  over  the  draw-bridge,  doubtful 
whether  they  should  find  the  prisoners  in 
its  dungeons  safe*from  their  merciless  foes. 
Happily  their  lives  had  been  spared,  and 
Bonnivard  was  carried  in  triumph  back  to 
Geneva,  amidst  the  glad  congratulations  of 
its  citizens.  Here  he  lived  for  many  years, 
always  an  ardent  student  and  prolific  au- 
thor. He  was  rewarded  for  his  sufferings 
and  losses  by  a considerable  pension,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  council.  He  was  married 
twice,  collected  an  extensive  library,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  city.  His 
collections  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
public  library  of  Geneva,  which  has  since 
increased  to  several  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  has  served  to  cultivate  that  in- 
tellectual community  into  the  most  liberal 
and  enlightened  of  all  Switzerland. 

From  1536  Geneva  has  ever  remained  free. 
It  grew  rapidly  in  wealth  and  industry.  It 
became  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed.  It  wel- 
comed with  unbounded  generosity  the  per- 
secuted Vaudois  and  the  exiled  Huguenots. 
In  1537  Calvin  made  it  his  home  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  rising  reformation.  From  its  safe 
retreat  his  daring  intellect  filled  all  Europe 
with  religious  progress.  His  Bible-sellers 
made  their  way  into  the  most  distant  prov- 
inces of  France,  and  in  the  midst  of  ceaseless 
dangers  sold  or  distributed  their  forbidden 
wares.  The  presses  of  Geneva  poured  forth 
a ceaseless  tide  of  Protestant  treatises,  and 
in  its  safe  shelter  Calvin  perfected  that  sys- 
tem of  church  government  which,  with  some 
modifications,  has  been  imitated  in  all  Prot- 
estant lands.  To  Calvin  and  Geneva  came 
John  Knox  in  his  exile,  and  went  back  to 
Scotland  animated  with  new  energy  to  repel 
the  intrigues  of  France,  and  oppose  the  secret 
arts  of  the  guilty  and  frivolous  Mary.  The 
Huguenot  Church  in  France  grew  up  under 
the  guidance  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  Impreg- 
nable in  its  apparent  weakness,  the  free  city 
of  Geneva  became  the  terror  of  the  papal 
powers,  the  chief  object  of  their  hatred.  The 
Jesuits  overwhelmed  it  with  their  maledic- 
tions, aud  every  fanatical  Catholio  prayed 
for  its  destruction.  “Let  us  destroy  the 
infamous  city,  the  centre  of  heresy  and  se- 
dition !”  cried  the  sanguinary  St.  Francis 
de  Sales ; and  while  all  around  it  the  great 
Catholic  powers  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many kept  up  their  ceaseless  warfare,  it 
Vol.  XLVL— No.  376. — 58 
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seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  citadel  of 
the  evangelical  faith  should  have  escaped 
an  utter  ruin.  Yet  once  only  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  imminent  danger.  The  day  is 
still  celebrated  in  Geneva  when  by  a happy 
interposition  of  Providence  the  city  escaped 
sack  and  desolation  from  its  Catholic  foes. 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  was  the 
disciple  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  persecutor  of 
the  innocent  Vaudois.  He  had  already  com- 
manded all  his  Vaudois  subjects,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  to  attend  the  Jesuit  churches 
(s*  andare  alle  prediche  delli  reverendi  padri 
Jesuit  i;  etc.),  and  he  next  resolved,  guided 
by  the  reverend  fathers,  to  destroy  the  cita- 
del of  Protestantism..  With  that  contempt 
for  honesty  and  moral  law  which  marks  the 
whole  history  of  Jesuit  politics,  the  duke 
prepared  to  seize  Geneva  by  surprise  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace.  In  1602,  under  the 
pretext  of  guarding  his  frontiers  from  the 
armies  of  France,  he  gathered  a large  body 
of  troops  near  the  walls  of  the  heretical  city. 
The  soldiers  were  promised  the  sack  and 
plunder  of  Geneva,  and  a frightful  doom 
hung  over  its  prosperous  people.  On  a dark 
night  in  December  two  hundred  Savoyards, 
provided  with  Bcaling-ladders,  crossed  the 
ditch,  climbed  the  walls,  and  entered  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Their  companions  await- 
ed outside  until  they  should  throw  open  the 
gates.  A sentry  heard  the  noise  in  the  ditch, 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  citizens  rushed 
from  their  houses,  barricaded  the  streets, 
attacked  and  cut  down  the  invaders.  The 
portcullis  of  the  gate  was  let  down ; a can- 
non, well  aimed,  swept  away  the  scaling- 
ladders  in  the  ditch ; the  Savoyards  outside 
fled  in  affright ; those  within  were  executed 
without  mercy;  and  the  infamous  plot  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  duke  was  baffled  by  a happy 
chance  and  tl^p  courage  of  the  Genevese. 
The  citizens  celebrated  their  escape  the  next 
morning  with  thanksgiving  and  prayers. 
The  venerable  Beza,  too  feeble  to  preach, 
chanted  aloud  a psalm  of  praise.  The  night 
of  the  escalade,  as  it  is  called,  is  still  remem- 
bered with  grateful  joy  by  the  people  of 
Geneva  as  the  moment  when  they  were  res- 
cued from  a frightful  fate — from  the  rule  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  horrors  of  a Catholic 
massacre — and  the  prosperous  city,  in  all 
its  later  history,  has  watched  with  natural 
and  jealous  distrust  the  hostile  arts  of  the 
society  of  Loyola. 

With  no  unreasonable  alarm,  therefore, 
must  the  people  of  Geneva  witness  the  sud- 
den elevation  of  their  chief  foes  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Romish  Church,  the  new  and  ag- 
gressive policy  of  the  papal  rulers,  and  the 
religious  war  that  is  openly  threatened  by 
the  papal  press.  The  city  stands  almost  on 
the  borders  of  the  least  cultivated  ancLmost 
fanatical  province  of  France.  Louis  Napo- 
leon seized  upon  Savoy,  and  deprived  Geneva 
of  its  natural  defense.  A Catholic  crusade 
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must  involve  all  Switzerland  in  its  horrors ; 
and  it  is  plainly  the  aim  of  the  papal  leaders 
to  awaken  once  more  the  fires  of  religious 
hate  in  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  confederacy. 
Often,  in  its  past  history,  its  fairest  valleys 
have  been  filled  with  slaughter  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  nor  has 
any  country  suffered  more  severely  from  the 
horrors  of  religious  wars.  The  Valtelline  yet 
echoes  with  the  cries  of  dying  reformers,  and 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  have 
often  been  arrayed  against  each  other.  Ge- 
neva stands  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
and  may  well  watch  with  care  the  plans  of 
its  Jesuit  foes;  for  with  its  sudden  return 
to  power  the  ambitious  society  has  revived 
the  miracles,  the  pilgrimages,  the  fierce  fa- 
naticism of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  has  lost 
none  of  the  savage  vehemence  and  unsparing 
cruelty  of  its  founder. 

Yet  no  people  have  met  the  imperious  as- 
sumptions of  the  papal  see  more  firmly  than 
the  Swiss.  The  spirit  of  Calvin  and  Bonni- 
vard  has  been  awakened  in  their  descend- 
ants. Geneva  has  expelled  Bishop  Mermil- 
lod  as  resolutely  as  three  centuries  ago  it 
drove  out  the  traitor  Pierre  de  la  Ban  me. 
It  will  accept  no  papal  prelate ; and  if  Mer- 
millod,  like  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  lays  his  ban 
of  excommunication  upon  the  city  of  Calvin, 
it  will  produce  no  more  tangible  effect  than 


that  of  his  predecessor.  It  can  scarcely  be 
possible  that  the  Jesuits  will  succeed  in  ar- 
raying the  Swiss  against  each  other  in  a new 
religious  war,  revive  the  fanaticism  of  the 
forest  cantons,  and  excite  the  passions  of 
Lucerne.  But  this  is  their  plain  object. 
The  Swiss  Catholic  clergy  seem  to  have 
yielded  to  the  threats  of  the  Pope,  and  as- 
sume the  defense  of  Mermillod.  The  confed- 
eracy is  already  stirred  by  the  first  waves 
of  a tempest  of  religious  discord,  and  the 
fair  shores  of  Lake  Leman  reject  indignant- 
ly the  successor  of  Pierre  de  la  Baume.  To 
name  a bishop  for  Geneva  was  the  last  insult 
the  Jesuits  could  put  updn  it. 

So  fatal  to  the  general  peace  of  mankind 
has  been  the  elevation  of  the  society  of 
Loyola  to  the  control  of  the  Papal  Church. 
From  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  the  spirit 
of  medieval  barbarism  flung  down  its  gage 
of  battle  before  the  genius  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Blind  fanaticism  once  more  threat- 
ens Europe  and  America  with  religious  dis- 
cord and  endless  wars.  The  ambitious  and 
sanguinary  society  that  drove  Charles  V. 
to  the  persecution  of  the  Germans,  that 
taught  Alva  his  barbarity  and  Wallenstein 
his  contempt  for  human  woe,  that  tor- 
tured the  Vaudois  and  massacred  the  Hu- 
guenots, is  the  master  of  the  counsels  of 
papal  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LADY  JANET’S  LETTER. 

THE  narrative  leaves  Lady  Janet  and 
Horace  Holmcroft  together,  and  returns 
to  Julian  and  Mercy  in  the  library. 

An  interval  passed — a long  interval,  meas- 
ured by  the  impatient  reckoning  of  suspense 
— after  the  cab  which  had  taken  Grace  Rose- 
berry  away  had  left  the  house.  The  minutes 
followed  each  other ; and  still  the  warning 
sound  of  Horace’s  footstep  was  not  heard  on 
the  marble  pavement  of  the  hall.  By  com- 
mon (though  unexpressed)  consent,  Julian 
and  Mercy  avoided  touching  upon  the  one 
subject  on  which  they  were  now  both  inter- 
ested alike.  With  their  thoughts  fixed  se- 
cretly in  vain  speculation  on  the  nature  of 
the  interview  which  was  then  taking  place 
in  Lady  Janet’s  room,  they  tried  to  speak  on 
topics  indifferent  to  both  of  them — tried,  and 
failed,  and  tried  again.  In  a last  and  lon- 
gest pause  of  silence  between  them,  the  next 
event  happened.  The  door  from  the  hall  was 
softly  and  suddenly  opened. 

Was  it  Horace  t No — not  even  yet.  The 
person  who  had  opened  the  door  was  only 
Mercy’s  maid. 


“ My  lady’s  love,  miss ; and  will  you  please 
to  read  this  directly  t” 

Giving  her  message  in  those  terms,  the 
woman  produced  from  the  pocket  of  her 
apron  Lady  Janet's  second  letter  to  Mercy, 
with  a strip  of  paper  oddly  pinned  round  the 
envelope.  Mercy  detached  the  paper,  and 
found  on  the  inner  side  some  lines  in  pen- 
cil, hurriedly  written  in  Lady  Janet’s  hand. 
They  ran  thus : 

“ Don’t  lose  a moment  in  reading  my  let- 
ter. And  mind  this,  when  H.  returns  to  you 
— meet  him  firmly : say  nothing.” 

Enlightened  by  the  warning  words  which 
Julian  had  spoken  to  her,  Mercy  was  at  no 
loss  to  place  the  right  interpretation  on 
those  strange  lines.  Instead  of  immediate- 
ly opening  the  letter,  she  stopped  the  maid 
at  the  library  door.  Julian’s  suspicion  of  the 
most  trifling  events  that  were  taking  place 
in  the  house  had  found  its  way  from  his  mind 
to  hers.  “ Wait !”  she  said.  il  I don’t  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  up  stairs ; I want  to 
ask  you  something.” 

The  woman  came  back — not  very  will- 
ingly. 

“ How  did  you  know  I was  here  f”  Mercy 
inquired. 

“ If  you  please,  miss,  her  ladyship  ordered 
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me  to  take  the  letter  to  yon  some  little  time 
since.  You  were  not  in  your  room,  and  I 
left  it  on  your  table — ” 

“ 1 understand  that.  But  how  came  you 
to  bring  the  letter  here  f” 

“My  lady  rang  for  me,  miss.  Before  I 
could  knock  at  her  door  she  came  out  into 
the  corridor  with  that  morsel  of  paper  in  her 
hand — ” 

“So  as  to  keep  you  from  entering  her 
room  t” 

“ Yes,  miss.  Her  ladyship  wrote  on  the 
paper  in  a great  hurry,  and  told  me  to  pin 
it  round  the  letter  that  I had  left  in  your 
room.  1 was  to  take  them  both  together  to 
you,  and  to  let  nobody  see  me.  1 You  will  find 
Miss  Roseberry  in  the  library*  (her  ladyship 
says),  ‘ and  run,  run,  run ! there  isn’t  a mo- 
ment to  lose  !’  Those  were  her  own  words, 
miss.” 

“ Did  you  hear  any  thing  in  the  room  be- 
fore Lady  Janet  came  out  and  met  you  f” 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  looked  at  Ju- 
lian. 

“ I hardly  know  whether  I ought  to  tell 
you,  miss.” 

Julian  turned  away  to  leave  the  library. 
Meroy  stopped  him  by  a motion  of  her  hand. 

“ You  know  that  I shall  not  get  you  into 
any  trouble,”  she  said  to  the  maid.  “And 
you  may  speak  quite  safely  before  Mr.  Julian 
Gray.” 

Thus  reassured,  the  maid  spoke. 

“To  own  the  truth,  miss,  I heard  Mr. 
Holmcroft  in  my  lady’s  room.  His  voice 
sounded  as  if  he  was  angry.  I may  say 
they  were  both  angry — Mr.  Holmcroft  and 
my  lady.”  She  turned  to  Julian.  “And 
just  before  her  ladyship  come  out,  Sir,  I 
heard  your  name,  as  if  it  was  you  they  were 
having  words  about.  I can’t  say  exactly 
what  it  was ; I hadn’t  time  to  hear.  And  I 
didn’t  listen,  miss;  the  door  was  sgar;  and 
the  voices  were  so  loud  nobody  could  help 
hearing  them.” 

It  was  useless  to  detain  the  woman  any 
longer.  Having  given  her  leave  to  with- 
draw, Mercy  turned  to  Julian. 

“ Why  were  they  quarreling  about  you  f” 
she  asked. 

Julian  pointed  to  the  unopened  letter  in 
her  hand. 

“The  answer  to  your  question  may  be 
there,”  he  said.  “Read  the  letter  while 
you  have  the  chance.  And  if  1 can  advise 
you,  say  so  at  once.” 

With  a strange  reluctance  she  opened  the 
envelope.  With  a sinking  heart  she  read 
the  lines  in  which  Lady  Janet,  as  “mother 
and  friend,”  commanded  her  absolutely  to 
suppress  the  confession  whioh  she  had 
pledged  herself  to  make  in  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  justice  and  truth.  A low  cry  of 
despair  escaped  her,  as  the  cruel  complica- 
tion in  her  position  revealed  itself  in  all 
its  unmerited  hardship.  “ Oh,  Lady  Janet, 


Lady  Janet!”  she  thought,  “there  was  but 
one  trial  more  left  in  my  hard  lot — and  it 
comes  to  me  from  you  /” 

She  handed  the  letter  to  Julian.  He  took 
it  from  her  in  silence.  His  pale  complexion 
turned  paler  still  as  he  read  it.  His  eyes 
rested  on  her  compassionately  as  he  handed 
it  back. 

“ To  my  mind,”  he  said,  “ Lady  Janet  her- 
self sets  all  further  doubt  at  rest.  Her  let- 
ter tells  me  what  she  wanted  when  she  sent 
for  Horace,  and  why  my  name  was  mention- 
ed between  them.” 

“Tell  me !”  cried  Mercy,  eagerly. 

He  did  not  immediately  answer  her.  He 
sat  down  again  in  the  chair  by  her  side,  and 
pointed  to  the  letter. 

“Has  Lady  Janet  shaken  your  resolu- 
tion t”  he  asked. 

“She  has  strengthened  my  resolution,” 
Mercy  answered.  “She  has  added  a new 
bitterness  to  my  remorse.” 

She  did  not  mean  it  harshly,  but  the  reply 
sounded  harshly  in  Julian’s  ears.  It  stirred 
the  generous  impulses,  which  were  the 
strongest  impulses  in  his  nature.  He  who 
had  once  pleaded  with  Mercy  for  compas- 
sionate consideration  for  herself  now  plead- 
ed with  her  for  compassionate  consideration 
for  Lady  Janet.  With  persuasive  gentle- 
ness he  drew  a little  nearer,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm. 

“ Don’t  judge  her  harshly,”  he  said.  “ She 
is  wrong,  miserably  wrong.  She  has  reck- 
lessly degraded  herself;  she  has  recklessly 
tempted  you.  Still,  iB  it  generous — is  it 
even  just — to  hold  her  responsible  for  de- 
liberate sinf  She  is  at  the  close  of  her 
days;  she  can  feel  no  new  affection;  she 
can  never  replace  you.  View  her  position 
in  that  light,  and  you  will  see  (as  I see)  that 
it  is  no  base  motive  which  has  led  her  astray. 
Think  of  her  wounded  heart  and  her  wasted 
life — and  say  to  yourself  forgivingly,  She 
loves  me !” 

Mercy’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“I  do  say  it!”  she  answered.  “Not  for- 
givingly— it  is  I who  have  need  of  forgive- 
ness. I say  it  gratefully  when  I think  of 
her — I say  it  with  shame  and,  sorrow  when 
I think  of  myself.” 

He  took  her  hand  for  the  first  time.  He 
looked,  guiltlessly  looked,  at  her  downcast 
face.  He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  at  the 
memorable  interview  between  them  which 
had  made  a new  woman  of  her. 

“ I can  imagine  no  crueler  trial,”  he  said, 
“ than  the  trial  that  is  now  before  you.  The 
benefactress  to  whom  you  owe  every  thing 
asks  nothing  from  you  but  your  silence. 
The  person  whom  you  have  wronged  is  no 
longer  present  to  stimulate  your  resolution 
to  speak.  Horace  himself  (as  I am  now 
firmly  persuaded)  will  not  hold  you  to  the 
explanation  that  you  have  promised.  The 
temptation  to  keep  your  false  position  in 
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this  house  is,  I do  n9t  scruple  to  say,  all  but 
irresistible.  Sister  and  friend ! can  you  still 
justify  my  faith  in  you  ? Will  you  still  own 
the  truth,  without  the  base  fear  of  discovery 
to  drive  you  to  it  ?” 

She  lifted  her  head,  with  the  steady  light 
of  resolution  shining  again  in  her  grand 
gray  eyes.  Her  low,  sweet  voice  answered 
him,  without  a faltering  note  in  it, 

“I  will!” 

“ You  will  do  justice  to  the  woman  whom 
you  have  wronged — unworthy  as  she  is; 
powerless  as  she  is  to  expose  you  t” 

“I  wiR!” 

“ You  will  sacrifice  every  thing  you  have 
gained  by  the  fraud  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
atonement  ? You  will  suffer  any  thing — 
even  though  you  offend  the  second  mother 
who  has  loved  you  and  sinned  for  you — 
rather  than  suffer  the  degradation  of  your- 
self?” 

Her  hand  closed  firmly  on  his.  Again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  she  answered, 

“ I will.” 

His  voice  had  not  trembled  yet.  It  failed 
him  now.  His  next  words  were  spoken  in 
faint  whispering  tones — to  himself;  not  to 
her. 

“ Thank  God  for  this  day !”  he  said.  “ I 
have  been  of  some  service  to  one  of  the  no- 
blest of  God’s  creatures !” 

Some  subtle  influence,  as  he  spoke,  passed 
from  his  hand  to  hers.  It  trembled  through 
her  nerves ; it  entwined  itself  mysteriously 
with  the  finest  sensibilities  in  her  nature ; 
it  softly  opened  her  heart  to  a first  vague 
surmising  of  the  devotion  that  she  had  in- 
spired in  him.  A faint  glow  of  color,  lovely 
in  its  faintness,  stole  over  her  face  and  neck. 
Her  breathing  quickened  tremblingly.  She 
drew  her  hand  away  from  him,  and  sighed 
when  she  had  released  it. 

He  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet  and  left  her, 
without  a word  or  a look,  walking  slowly 
down  the  length  of  the  room.  When  he 
turned  and  came  back  to  her,  his  face  was 
composed ; he  was  master  of  himself  again. 

Mercy  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  turned 
the  conversation  from  herself  by  reverting 
to  the  proceedings  in  Lady  Janet’s  room. 

“ You  spoke  of  Horace  just  now,”  she  said, 
“in  terms  which  surprised  me.  You  said, 
positively,  that  he  would  not  hold  me  to 
my  explanation.  Is  that  one  of  the  conclu- 
sions which  you  drafr  from  Lady  Janet’s 
letter?” 

“Most  assuredly,”  Julian  answered.  “You 
will  see  the  conclusion  as  I see  it  if  we  re- 
turn for  a moment  to  Grace  Roseberry’s  de- 
parture from  the  house.” 

Mercy  interrupted  him  there.  “ Can  you 
guess,”  she  asked,  “how  Lady  Janet  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  go  ?” 

“I  hardly  like  to  own  it,”  said  Julian. 
“ There  is  an  expression  in  the  letter  which 


I suggests  to  me  that  Lady  Janet  has  offer- 
ed her  money,  and  that  she  has  taken  the 
bribe.” 

“ Oh,  I can’t  think  that!” 

“Let  us  return  to  Horace.  Mias  Roseber- 
ry  once  out  of  the  house,  but  one  serious  ob- 
stacle is  left  in  Lady  Janet’s  way.  That  ob- 
stacle is  Horace  Holmcroft.” 

“ How  is  Horace  an  obstacle  V9 

“He  is  an  obstacle  in  this  way.  He  is 
under  an  engagement  to  marry  you  in  a 
week’s  time ; and  Lady  Janet  is  determined 
to  keep  him  (as  she  is  determined  to  keep 
every  one  else)  in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 
She  will  do  that  without  scruple.  But  the 
inbred  sense  of  honor  in  her  is  not  utterly 
silenced  yet.  She  can  not,  she  dare  not,  let 
Horace  make  you  his  wife  under  the  false 
impression  that  you  are  Colonel  Roseberry’s 
daughter.  You  see  the  situation  ? On  the 
one  hand,  she  won’t  enlighten  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  can  not  allow  him  to  marry 
you  blindfold.  In  this  emergency  what  is 
she  to  do?  There  is  but  one  alternative 
that  I can  discover.  She  must  persuade 
Horace  (or  she  must  irritate  Horace)  into 
acting  for  himself,  and  breaking  off  the  en- 
gagement on  his  own  responsibility.” 

Mercy  stopped  him.  “Impossible!”  she 
cried,  warmly.  “ Impossible !” 

“Look  again  at  her  letter,”  Julian  rtyoined. 
“ It  tells  you  plainly  that  you  need  fear  no 
embarrassment  when  you  next  meet  Horace. 
If  words  mean  any  thing,  those  words  mean 
that  when  you  next  meet  he  will  not  claim 
from  you  the  confidence  which  you  have 
promised  to  repose  in  him.  On  what  condi- 
tion is  it  possible  for  him  to  abstain  from 
doing  that  ? On  the  one  condition  that  you 
have  ceased  to  represent  the  first  and  fore- 
most interest  of  his  life.” 

Mercy  still  held  firm.  “ You  are  wrong- 
ing Lady  Janet,”  she  said. 

Julian  smiled  sadly. 

“ Try  to  look  at  it,”  he  answered,  “ from 
Lady  Janet’s  point  of  view.  Do  you  suppose 
she  sees  any  thing  derogatory  to  her  in  at- 
tempting to  break  off  the  marriage  ? I will 
answer  for  it,  she  believes  she  is  doing  you  a 
kindness.  In  one  sense  it  would  be  a kind- 
ness to  spare  you  the  shame  of  a humilia- 
ting confession,  and  to  save  you  (possibly) 
from  being  rejected  to  your  faoe  by  the  man 
you  love.  In  my  opinion,  the  thing  is  done 
already.  I have  reasons  of  my  own  for  be- 
lieving that  my  aunt  will  succeed  far  more 
easily  than  she  could  anticipate.  Horace’s 
temper  will  help  her.” 

Mercy’s  mind  began  to  yield  to  him,  in 
spite  of  herself. 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  Horace’s  temper  ?” 
she  inquired. 

“ Must  you  ask  me  that  ?”  he  said,  draw- 
ing back  a little  from  her. 

“ I must.” 

“ I mean  by  Horace’s  temper,  Horace’s  un- 
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worthy  distrust  of  the  interest  that  I feel  in 
you.” 

She  instantly  understood  him.  And  more 
than  that,  she  seeretly  admired  him  for  the 
scrupulous  delicacy  with  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed himself.  Another  man  would  not 
have  thought  of  sparing  her  in  that  way. 
Another  man  would  have  said,  plainly, 
“ Horace  is  jealous  of  me.” 

Julian  did  not  wait  for  her  to  answer  him. 
He  considerately  went  on. 

“For  the  reason  that  I have  just  men- 
tioned,” he  said,  “ Horace  will  be  easily  ir- 
ritated into  taking  a course  which,  in  his 
calmer  moments,  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  adopt.  Until  I heard  what  your  maid 
said  to  you  I had  thought  (for  your  sake) 
of  retiring  before  he  joined  you  here.  Now 
I know  that  my  name  has  been  introduced, 
and  has  made  mischief  up  stairs,  I feel  the 
necessity  (for  your  sake  again)  of  meeting 
Horace  and  his  temper  face  to  face  before 
you  see  him.  Let  me,  if  I can,  prepare  him 
to  hear  you  without  any  angry  feeling  in 
his  mind  toward  me.  Do  you  object  to  re- 
tire to  the  next  room  for  a few  minutes  in 
the  event  of  his  coming  back  to  the  library  t” 

Mercy's  courage  instantly  rose  with  the 
emergency.  She  positively  refused  to  leave 
the  two  men  together. 

“ No!”  she  said.  “ If  he  is  to  be  persuaded, 
it  is  I who  must  try — not  you.  Whatever 
he  may  say,  I have  fallen  too  low  to  resent 
it ; he  can  hardly  insult  me.  Why  do  you 
doubt  his  coming  back  f” 

“ His  prolonged  absence  makes  me  doubt 
it,”  Julian  replied.  “ In  my  belief,  the  mar- 
riage is  broken  off.  He  may  go  as  Grace 
Rose  berry  has  gone.  You  may  never  see 
him  again.” 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  Horace  open- 
ed the  library  door. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

“MERCY  MERRICK.” 

He  stopped  just  inside  the  door.  His  first 
look  was  for  Mercy ; his  second  look  was  for 
Julian. 

“ I knew  it !”  he  said,  with  an  assumption 
of  sardonic  composure.  “If  I could  only 
have  persuaded  Lady  Janet  to  bet,  I should 
have  won  a hundred  pounds.”  He  advanced 
to  Julian,  with  a sudden  change  from  irony 
to  anger.  “Would  you  like  to  hear  what 
the  bet  was  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I should  prefer  seeing  you  able  to  con- 
trol yourself,  in  the  presence  of  this  lady,” 
Julian  answered,  quietly. 

“ I offered  to  lay  Lady  Janet  two  hundred 
pounds  to  one,”  Horace  proceeded,  “ that  I 
should  find  you  here,  making  love  to  Miss 
Roseberry  behind  my  back.” 

Mercy  interfered  before  Julian  could  reply. 


“ If  you  can  not  speak  without  insulting 
one  of  us,”  she  said,  “ permit  me  to  request 
that  you  will  not  address  yourself  to  Mr. 

Julian  Gray.” 

Horace  bowed  to  her  with  a mockery  of 
respect. 

“ Pray  don't  alarm  yourself — I am  pledged 
to  be  scrupulously  civil  to  both  of  you,”  he 
said.  “ Lady  Janet  only  allowed  me  to  leave 
her  on  condition  of  my  promising  to  behave 
with  perfect  politeness.  What  else  can  I 
do  f I have  two  privileged  people  to  deal 
with — a parson  and  a woman.  The  parson's 
profession  protects  him,  and  the  woman's 
sex  protects  her.  You  have  got  me  at  a dis- 
advantage, and  you  both  of  you  know  it.  I 
beg  to  apologize  if  I have  forgotten  the  cler- 
gyman's profession  and  the  lady's  sex.” 

“ You  have  forgotten  more  than  that,”  said 
Julian.  “ You  have  forgotten  that  you  were 
bom  a gentleman  and  bred  a man  of  honor. 

So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I don't  ask  you  to 
remember  that  I am  a clergyman — I obtrude 
my  profession  on  nobody — I only  ask  you  to 
remember  your  birth  and  your  breeding.  It 
is  quite  bad  enough  to  cruelly  and  unjustly 
suspect  an  old  friend  who  has  never  forgot- 
ten what  he  owes  to  you  and  to  himself.  But 
it  is  still  more  unworthy  of  you  to  acknowl- 
edge those  suspicions  in  the  hearing  of  a 
woman  whom  your  own  choice  has  doubly 
bound  you  to  respect.” 

He  stopped.  The  two  eyed  each  other  for 
a moment  in  silence. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mercy  to  look  at 
them,  as  she  was  looking  now,  without  draw- 
ing the  inevitable  comparison  between  the 
manly  force  and  dignity  of  Julian  and  the 
womanish  malice  and  irritability  of  Horace. 

A last  faithful  impulse  of  loyalty  toward  the  • 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed  im- 
pelled her  to  part  them,  before  Horace  had 
hopelessly  degraded  himself  in  her  estima- 
tion by  contrast  with  Julian. 

“You  had  better  wait  to  speak  to  me,” 
she  said  to  him,  “ until  we  are  alone.” 

“Certainly,”  Horace  answered,  with  a 
sneer,  “ if  Mr.  Julian  Gray  will  permit  it.” 

Mercy  turned  to  Julian,  with  a look  which 
said  plainly,  “ Pity  us  both,  and  leave  us!” 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  go  t”  he  asked. 

“ Add  to  all  your  other  kindnesses  to  me,” 
she  answered.  “Wait  for  me  in  that  room.” 

•She  pointed  to  the  door  that  led  into  the 
dining-room.  Julian  hesitated. 

“ You  promise  to  let  me  know  it  if  I can 
be  of  the  smallest  service  to  you  f”  he  said. 

“ Yes,  yes !”  She  followed  him  as  he  with- 
drew, and  added,  rapidly,  in  a whisper, 

“ Leave  the  door  ajar !” 

He  made  no  answer.  As  she  returned  to 
Horace  he  entered  the  dining  - room.  The 
one  concession  he  could  make  to  her  he  did 
make.  He  closed  the  door  so  noiselessly 
that  not  even  her  qnick  hearing  could  de- 
tect that  he  had  shut  it. 
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Mercy  spoke  to  Horace,  without  waiting 
to  let  him  speak  first. 

“ I have  promised  you  an  explanation  of 
my  conduct/’  she  said,  in  accents  that  trem- 
bled a little  in  spite  of  herself.  “Iam  ready 
to  perform  my  promise.” 

“ I have  a question  to  ask  you  before  you 
do  that,”  he  rejoined.  “ Can  you  speak  the 
truth  t” 

“ I am  waiting  to  speak  the  truth.” 

“ I will  give  you  an  opportunity.  Are  you 
or  are  you  not  in  love  with  Julian  Gray  T” 

“You*  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  the 
question !” 

“Is  that  your  only  answer?” 

“I  have  never  been  unfaithful  to  you, 
Horace,  even  in  thought.  If  I had  not  been 
true  to  you,  should  I feel  my  position  as  you 
see  I feel  it  now  ?” 

He  smiled  bitterly.  “I  have  my  own 
opinion  of  your  fidelity  and  of  his  honor,” 
he  said.  “ You  couldn’t  even  send  him  into 
the  next  room  without  whispering  to  him 
first.  Never  mind  that  now.  At  least  you 
know  that  Julian  Gray  is  in  love  with 
you.” 

“ Mr.  Julian  Gray  has  never  breathed  a 
word  of  it  to  me.” 

“ A man  can  show  a woman  that  he  loves 
her,  without  saying  it  in  words.” 

Mercy’s  power  of  endurance  began  to  fail 
her.  Not  even  Grace  Roseberry  had  spoken 
more  insultingly  to  her  of  Julian  than  Hor- 
ace was  speaking  now.  “Whoever  says 
that  of  Mr.  Julian  Gray,  lies !”  she  answer- 
ed, warmly. 

“ Then  Lady  Janet  lies,”  Horace  retorted. 

• “ Lady  Janet  never  said  it ! Lady  Janet  is 
incapable  of  saying  it !” 

“She  may  not  have  said  it  in  so  many 
words ; but  she  never  denied  it  when  I said 
it.  I reminded  her  of  the  time  when  Julian 
Gray  first  heard  from  me  that  I was  going 
to  marry  you : he  was  so  overwhelmed  that 
he  was  barely  capable  of  being  civil  to  me. 
Lady  Janet  was  present,  and  could  not  deny 
it.  I asked  her  ff  she  had  observed,  since 
then,  signs  of  a confidential  understanding 
between  you  two.  She  could  not  deny  the 
signs.  I asked  if  she  had  ever  found  you 
two  together.  She  could  not  deny  that 
she  had  found  you  together,  this  very  day, 
under  circumstances  which  justified  suspi- 
cion. Yes!  yes!  Look  as  angry  as  you 
like ! you  don’t  know  what  has  been  going 
on  up  stairs.  Lady  Janet  is  bent  on  break- 
ing off  our  engagement — and  Julian  Gray  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

As  to  Julian,  Horace  was  utterly  wrong. 
But  as  to  Lady  Janet,  he  echoed  the  warn- 
ing words  which  Julian  himself  had  spoken 
to  Mercy.  She  was  staggered,  but  she  still 
held  to  her  own  opinion.  “I  don’t  believe 
it,”  she  said,  firmly. 

He  advanced  a step,  and  fixed  his  angry 
eyes  on  her  searchingly. 


“Do  you  know  why  Lady  Janet  sent  for 
me  ?”  he  asked. 

“No.” 

“ Then  I will  tell  you.  Lady  Janet  is  a 
stanch  friend  of  yours,  there  is  no  denying 
that.  She  wished  to  inform  me  that  she 
had  altered  her  mind  about  your  promised 
explanation  of  your  conduct.  She  said, 
‘ Reflection  has  convinced  me  that  no  ex- 
planation is  required ; I have  laid  my  posi- 
tive commands  on  my  adopted  daughter 
that  no  explanation  shall  take  place.’  Has 
she  done  that  V ’ 

“Yes.” 

“ Now  observe ! I waited  till  she  had  fin- 
ished, and  then  I said,  ‘ What  have  I to  do 
with  this  ?’  Lady  Janet  has  one  merit — she 
speaks  out.  ‘ You  are  to  do  as  I do,’  she  an- 
swered. ‘You  are  to  consider  that  no  ex- 
planation is  required,  and  you  are  to  con- 
sign the  whole  matter  to  oblivion  from  this 
time  forth.’  ‘Are  you  serious?’  I asked. 
‘ Quite  serious.’  ‘ In  that  case  I have  to  in- 
form your  ladyship  that  you  insist  on  more 
than  you  may  suppose:  you  insist  on  my 
breaking  my  engagement  to  Miss  Roseberry. 
Either  I am  to  have  the  explanation  that 
she  has  promised  me,  or  I refuse  to  marry 
her.’  How  do  you  think  Lady  Janet  took 
that  ? She  shut  up  her  lips,  and  she  spread 
out  her  hands,  and  she  looked  at  me  as  much 
as  to  say, ‘Just  as  you  please!  Refuse  if 
you  like ; it’s  nothing  to  me !’  ” 

He  paused  for  a moment.  Mercy  remain- 
ed silent,  on  her  side : she  foresaw  what  was 
coming.  Mistaken  in  supposing  that  Hor- 
ace had  left  the  house,  Julian  had,  beyond 
all  doubt,  been  equally  in  error  in  concluding 
that  he  had  been  entrapped  into  breaking 
off  the  engagement  up  stairs. 

“ Do  you  understand  me  so  far  V ’ Horace 
asked. 

“ I understand  you  perfectly.” 

“I  will  not  trouble  you  much  longer,”  he 
resumed.  “I  said  to  Lady  Janet, ‘Be  so 
good  as  to  answer  me  in  plain  words.  Do 
you  still  insist  on  closing  Miss  Roseberry’s 
lips?’  ‘I  still  insist,’  she  answered.  ‘No 
explanation  is  required.  If  you  are  base 
enough  to  suspect  your  betrothed  wife,  I am 
just  enough  to  believe  in  my  adopted  daugh- 
ter.’ I replied — and  I beg  you  will  give  your 
best  attention  to  what  I am  now  going  to 
say — I replied  to  that,  ‘ It  is  not  fair  to 
charge  me  with  suspecting  her.  I don’t  un- 
derstand her  confidential  relations  with  Ju- 
lian Gray,  and  I don’t  understand  her  lan- 
guage and  conduct  in  the  presence  of  the 
police  officer.  I claim  it  as  my  right  to  be 
satisfied  on  both  those  points — in  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  who  is  to  marry  her.’  There 
was  my  answer.  I spare  you  all  that  follow- 
ed. I only  repeat  what  I said  to  Lady  Janet. 
She  has  commanded  you  to  be  silent.  If 
you  obey  her  commands,  I owe  it  to  myself 
and  I owe  it  to  my  family  to  release  you 
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from  your  engagement.  Choose  between 
your  duty  to  Lady  Janet  aqd  your  duty  to 
Me.” 

He  had  mastered  his  temper  at  last:  he 
spoke  with  dignity,  and  he  spoke  to  the 
point.  His  position  was  unassailable;  he 
claimed  nothing  but  his  right. 

“My  choice  was  made,”  Mercy  answered, 
“ when  I gave  you  my  promise  up  stairs.” 

She  waited  a little,  struggling  to  control 
herself  on  the  brink  of  the  terrible  revelation 
that  was  coming.  Her  eyes  dropped  before 
his;  her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster;  but 
she  struggled  bravely.  With  a desperate 
courage  she  faced  the  position.  “ If  you  are 
ready  to  listen,”  she  went  on,  “ I am  ready 
to  tell  you  why  I insisted  on  having  the  po- 
lice officer  sent  out  of  the  house.” 

Horace  held  up  his  hand  wamingly. 

“ Stop !”  he  said,  “ that  is  not  all.” 

His  infatuated  jealousy  of  Julian  (fatally 
misinterpreting  her  agitation)  distrusted  her 
at  the  very  outset.  She  had  limited  herself 
to  clearing  up  the  one  question  of  her  inter- 
ference with  the  officer  of  justice.  The  oth- 
er question  of  her  relations  with  Julian  she 
had  deliberately  passed  over.  Horace  in- 
stantly drewliis  own  ungenerous  conclusion. 

“ Let  us  not  misunderstand  one  another,” 
he  said.  “ You  refuse  to  join  Lady  Janet  in 
keeping  me  in  the  dark.  So  far,  so  good. 
But  the  explanation  of  your  conduct  in  the 
other  room  is  only  one  of  the  explanations 
which  you  owe  me.  You  have  something 
else  to  account  for.  Let  us  begin  with  that, 
if  you  please.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  unaffected  sur- 
prise. 

“ What  else  have  I to  account  for  f”  she 
asked. 

He  again  repeated  his  reply  to  Lady  Janet : 

“ I don’t  understand  your  confidential  re- 
lations with  Julian  Gray.” 

Mercy’s  color  rose ; Mercy’s  eyes  began  to 
brighten. 

“ Don’t  return  to  that !”  she  said,  with  an 
irrepressible  outbreak  of  disgust.  “ Don’t, 
for  God’s  sake,  make  me  despise  you  at  such 
a moment  as  this !” 

His  obstinacy  only  gathered  fresh  encour- 
agement from  that  appeal  to  his  better  sense. 

“ I insist  on  returning  to  it.” 

She  had  resolved  to  bear  any  thing  from 
him — as  her  fit  punishment  for  the  deception 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  But  it  was 
not  in  womanhood  (at  the  moment  when  the 
first  words  of  her  confession  were  trembling 
on  her  lips)  to  endure  Horace’s  unworthy  sus- 
picion of  her.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and 
met  his  eye  firmly. 

“ I refuse  to  degrade  myself,  and  to  degrade 
Mr.  J ulian  Gray,  by  answering  you,”  she  said. 

“Consider  what  you  are  doing,”  he  re- 
joined. “Change  your  mind,  before  it  is 
too  late !” 

“ You  have  had  my  reply.” 


Those  resolute  words,  that  steady  resist- 
ance, seem  to  infuriate  him.  He  caught  her 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

“ You  are  as  false  as  hell !”  he  cried.  “ It’s 
all  over  between  you  and  me !” 

The  loud  threatening  tone  in  which  he 
had  spoken  penetrated  through  the  closed 
door  of  the  dining-room.  The  door  instant- 
ly opened/  Julian  returned  to  the  library. 

He  had  just  set  foot  in  the  room,  when 
there  was  a knock  at  the  other  door-^the 
door  that  opened  on  the  halL  One  of  the 
men-servants  appeared,  with  a telegraphic 
message  in  hand.  Mercy  was  the  first  to 
see  it.  It  was  the  Matron’s  answer  to  the 
letter  which  she  had  sent  to  the  Refuge. 

“ For  Mr.  Julian  Gray  T”  she  asked. 

“ Yes,  miss.” 

“ Give  it  to  me.” 

She  signed  to  the  man  to  withdraw,  and 
herself  gave  the  telegram  to  Julian.  “ It  is 
addressed  to  you,  at  my  request,”  she  said. 
“ You  will  recognize  the  name  of  the  person 
who  sends  it,  and  you  will  find  a message 
in  it  for  me.” 

Horace  interfered  before  Julian  could  open 
the  telegram. 

“Another  private  understanding  between 
you !”  he  Baid.  “ Give  me  that  telegram.” 

Julian  looked  at  him  with  quiet  contempt. 

“ It  is  directed  to  Me,”  he  answered — and 
opened  the  envelope. 

The  message  inside  was  expressed  in  these 
terms : “ I am  as  deeply  interested  in  her  as 
you  are.  Say  that  I have  received  her  let- 
ter, and  that  I welcome  her  back  to  the  Ref- 
uge with  all  my  heart.  I have  business  this 
evening  in  the  neighborhood.  I will  call 
for  her  myself  at  Mablethorpe  House.” 

The  message  explained  itself.  Of  her  own 
free-will  she  had  made  the  expiation  com- 
plete ! Of  her  own  free-will  she  was  going 
back  to  the  martyrdom  of  her  old  life! 
Bound  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  to  let  no 
compromising  word  or  action  escape  him  in 
the  presence  of  Horace,  the  irrepressible  ex- 
pression of  Julian’s  admiration  glowed  in  his 
eyes  as  they  rested  on  Mercy.  Horace  de- 
tected the  look.  He  sprang  forward  and 
tried  to  snatch  the  telegram  out  of  Julian’s 
hand. 

“ Give  it  to  me !”  he  said.  “ I will  have 
it!” 

Julian  silently  put  him  back  at  arms- 
length. 

Maddened  with  ragq,  he  lifted  his  hand 
threateningly.  “ Give  it  to  me!”  he  repeat- 
ed between  his  set  teeth,  “ or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you !” 

“Give  it  to  mePf  said  Mercy,  suddenly 
placing  herself  between  them. 

Julian  gave  it.  She  turned,  and  offered 
it  to  Horace,  looking  at  him  with  a steady 
eye,  holding  it  out  to  him  with  a steady  hand. 

“ Read  it,”  she  said. 

Julian’s  generous  nature  pitied  the  man 
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who  had  insulted  him.  Julian’s  great  heart 
only  remembered  the  friend  of  former  times. 

“ Spare  "him !”  he  said  to  Mercy. 

She  neither  answered  nor  moved.  Noth- 
ing stirred  the  horrible  torpor  of  her  resig- 
nation to  her  fate.  She  knew  that  the  time 
had  come. 

Julian  appealed  to  Horace. 

“ Don’t  read  it !”  he  cried.  “ flear  what 
she  has  to  say  to  you  first !” 

Horace’s  hand  answered  him  with  a con- 
temptuous gesture.  Horace’s  eyes  devoured, 
word  by  word,  the  Matron’s  message. 

He  looked  up  when  he  had  read  it  through. 
There  was  a ghastly  change  in  his  face  as  he 
turned  it  on  Mercy. 

She  stood  between  the  two  men  like  a 
statue.  The  life  in  her  seemed  to  have  died 
out,  except  in  her  eyes.  They  rested  on 
Horace  with  a steady  glittering  calmness. 

The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  low 
murmuring  of  Julian’s  voice.  His  face  was 
hidden  in  his  hands — he  was  praying  for 
them. 

Horace  spoke,  laying  his  finger  on  the 
telegram.  His  voice  had  changed  with  the 
change  in  his  face.  The  tone  was  low  and 
trembling:  no  one  would  have  recognized 
it  as  the  tone  of  Horace’s  voice. 

“What  does  this  meant”  he  said  to  Mer- 
cy. “ It  can’t  be  for  you  T” 

“ It  is  for  me.” 

“ What  have  You  to  do  with  a Refuge  t” 

Without  a change  in  her  face,  without  a 
movement  in  her  limbs,  she  spoke  the  fatal 
words : 

“ I have  come  from  a Refuge,  and  I am  go- 
ing back  to  a Refuge.  Mr.  Horace  Holm- 
croft,  I am  Meroy  Merrick.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  CONFESSION  IMPENDING. 

There  was  a pause. 

The  moments  passed — and  not  one  of  the 
three  moved.  The  moments  passed — and 
not  one  of  the  three  spoke.  Insensibly  the 
words  of  supplication  died  away  on  Julian’s 
lips.  Even  his  energy  failed  to  sustain  him, 
tried  as  it  now  was  by  the  crushing  oppres- 
sion of  suspense.  The  first  trifling  move- 
ment which  suggested  the  idea  of  change, 
and  which  so  brought  with  it  the  first  vague 
sense  of  relief,  came  from  Mercy.  Incapable 
of  sustaining  the  prolonged  effort  of  stand- 
ing, she  drew  back  a little  and  took  a chair. 
No  outward  manifestation  of  emotion  es- 
caped her.  There  she  sat — with  the  death- 
like torpor  of  resignation  in  her  face — wait- 
ing her  sentence  in  silence  from  the  man  at 
whom  she  had  hurled  the  whole  terrible 
confession  of  the  truth  in  one  sentence ! 

Julian  lifted  his  head  as  she  moved.  He 
looked  at  Horace,  and  advancing  a few  steps, 


looked  again.  There  was  fear  in  his  face,  as 
he  suddenly  turped  it  toward  Mercy. 

“Speak  to  him!”  he  said  in  a whisper. 
“ Rouse  him,  before  it’s  too  late !” 

She  moved  mechanically  in  her  chair ; she 
looked  mechanically  at  Julian. 

“ What  more  have  I to  say  to  him  ?”  she 
asked,  in  faint,  weary  tones.  “ Did  I not 
tell  him  every  thing  when  I told  him  my 
name  t” 

The  natural  sound  of  her  voice  might 
have  failed  to  affect  Horace.  The  altered 
sound  of  it  roused  him.  He  approached 
Mercy’s  chair,  with  a dull  surprise  in  his 
face,  and  put  his  hand  in  a weak,  wavering 
way  on  her  shoulder.  In  that  position  he 
stood  for  a while,  looking  down  at  her  in 
silence. 

The  one  idea  in  him  that  found  its  way 
outward  to  expression  was  the  idea  of  Ju- 
lian. Without  moving  his  hand,  without 
looking  up  from  Mercy,  he  spoke,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  shock  had  fallen  on  him. 

“Where  is  Julian f”  he  asked, very  qui- 
etly. 

“ I am  here,  Horace — close  by  you.” 

“ Will  you  do  me  a service  t” 

“ Certainly.  How  can  I help  you  f” 

He  considered  a little  before  he  replied. 
His  Hand  left  Mercy’s  shoulder,  and  went  up 
to  his  head — then  dropped  at  his  side.  His 
next  words  were  spoken  in  a sadly  helpless 
bewildered  way. 

“I  have  an  idea,  Julian,  that  I have  been 
somehow  to  blame.  I said  some  hard  words 
to  you.  It  was  a little  while  since.  I 
don’t  clearly  remember  what  it  was  all 
about.  My  temper  has  been  a good  deal 
tried  in  this  house ; I have  never  been  used 
to  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  here — se- 
crets and  mysteries,  and  hateful  low-lived 
quarrels.  We  have  no  secrets  and  mysteries 
at  home.  And  as  for  quarrels — ridiculous! 
My  mother  and  my  sisters  are  highly  bred 
women  (you  know  them) ; gentlewomen,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  When  I-  am 
with  them  I have  no  anxieties.  I am  not 
harassed  at  home  by  doubts  of  who  people 
are,  and  confusion  about  names,  and  so  on. 
I suspect  the  contrast  weighs  a little  on  my 
mind,  and  upsets  it.  They  make  me  oVer- 
suspicious  among  them  here,  and  it  ends  in 
my  feeling  doubts  and  fears  that  I can’t  get 
over : doubts  about  you  and  fears  about  my- 
self. I have  got  a fear  about  myself  now. 
I want  you  to  help  me.  Shall  I make  an 
apology  first  f ” 

“ Don’t  say  a word.  Tell  me  what  I can 
do.” 

He  turned  his  face  toward  Julian  for  the 
first  time. 

“Just  look  at  me,”  he  said.  “Docb  it 
strike  you  that  I am  at  all  wrong  in  my 
mind  f Tell  me  the  truth,  old  fellow.” 

“ Your  nerves  are  a little  shaken,  Horace. 
Nothing  more.” 
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H©  considered  again  after  that  reply,  his 
eyes  remaining  anxiously  fixed  on  Julian’s 
face. 

“ My  nerves  are  a little  shaken,”  he  re- 
peated. “That  is  true;  I feel  they  are 
shaken.  I should  like,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
to  make  sure  that  it’s  no  worse.  Will  you 
help  me  to  try  if  my  memory  is  all  right  T” 

“ I will  do  any  thing  you  like.” 

“Ah!  you  are  a good  fellow,  Julian — and 
a clear-headed  fellow  too,  which  is  very  im- 
portant just  now.  Look  here ! I say  it’s 
about  a week  since  the  troubles  began  in 
this  house.  Do  you  say  so  too  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The  troubles  came  in  with  the  coming 
of  a woman  from  Germany,  a stranger  to 
us,  who  behaved  very  violently  in  the  din- 
ing-room there.  Am  I right,  so  far  T” 

“ Quite  right.” 

“ The  woman  carried  matters  with  a high 
hand.  She  claimed  Colonel  Roseberry — no, 
I wish  to  be  strictly  accurate — she  claimed 
the  late  Colonel  Roseberry  as  her  father.  She 
told  a tiresome  story  about  her  having  been 
robbed  of  her  papers  and  her  name  by  an 
impostor  who  had  personated  her.  She  said 
the  name  of  the  impostor  was  Mercy  Mer- 
rick. And  she  afterward  put  the  climax  to 
it  all:  she  pointed  to  the  lady  who  is  en- 
gaged to  be  my  wife,  and  declared  that  she 
was  Mercy  Merrick.  Tell  me  again,  is  that 
right  or  wrong  f ” 

Julian  answered  him  as  before.  He  went 
on,  speaking  more  confidently  and  more  ex- 
citedly than  he  had  spoken  yet. 

“ Now  attend  to  this,  Julian.  I am  going 
to  pass  from  my  memory  of  what  happened 
a week  ago  to  my  memory  of  what  happen- 
ed five  minutes  since.  You  were  present ; I 
want  to  know  if  you  heard  it  too.”  He 
paused,  and,  without  taking  his  eyes  off 
Julian,  pointed  backward  to  Mercy.  “ There 
is  the  lady  who  is  engaged  to  marry  me,”  he 
resumed.  “ Did  I,  or  did  I not,  hear  her  say 
that  she  had  come  out  of  a Refuge,  and  that 
she  was  going  back  to  a Refuge  f Did  I,  or 
did  I not,  hear  her  own  to  my  face  that  her 
name  was  Mercy  Merrick  t Answer  me, 
Julian.  My  good  Mend,  answer  me,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times.” 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  those  im- 
ploring words.  Under  the  dull  blank  of  his 
face  there  appeared  the  first  signs  of  emo- 
tion slowly  forcing  its  way  outward.  The 
stunned  mind  was  reviving  faintly.  Julian 
saw  his  opportunity  of  aiding  the  recovery, 
and  seized  it.  He  took  Horace  gently  by 
the  arm,  and  pointed  to  Mercy. 

“ There  is  your  answer !”  he  said.  “ Look ! 
— and  pity  her.” 

She  had  not  once  interrupted  them  while 
they  had  been  speaking:  she  had  changed 
her  position  again,  and  that  was  all.  There 
was  a writing-table  at  the  side  of  her  chair; 
her  outstretched  arms  rested  on  it.  Her 


head  had  dropped  on  her  arms,  and  her  face 
was  hidden.  Julian’s  judgment  had  not 
misled  him ; the  utter  self-abandonment  of 
her  attitude  answered  Horace  as  no  human 
language  could  have  answered  him.  N He 
looked  at  her.  A quick  spasm  of  pain  passed 
across  his  face.  He  turned  once  more  to  the 
faithful  friend  who  had  forgiven  him.  His 
head  fell  on  Julian’s  shoulder,  and  he  burst 
into  tears. 

Mercy  started  wildly  to  her  feet,  and  looked 
at  the  two  men. 

“O  God!”  she  cried,  “what  have  I done!” 

Julian  quieted  her  by  a motion  of  his 
hand. 

“You  have  helped  me  to  save  him,”  he 
said.  “Let  his  tears  have  their  way.  Wait.” 

He  put  one  arm  round  Horace  to  support 
him.  The  manly  tenderness  of  the  action, 
the  complete  and  noble  pardon  of  past  in- 
juries which  it  implied,  touched  Mercy  to 
the  heart.  She  went  back  to  her  chair. 
Again  shame  and  sorrow  overpowered  her, 
and  again  she  hid  her  face  from  view. 

Julian  led  Horace  to  a seat,  and  silently 
waited  by  him  until  he  had  recovered  his 
self-control.  He  gratefully  took  the  kind 
hand  that  had  sustained  him : he  said,  sim- 
ply, almost  boyishly,  “Thank  you,  Julian. 
I am  better  now.” 

“Are  you  composed  enough  to  listen  to 
what  is  said  to  you  f”  Julian  asked. 

“ Yes.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me  ?” 

Julian  left  him  without  immediately  re- 
plying, and  returned  to  Mercy. 

“ The  time  has  come,”  he  said.  “ Tell  him 
all — truly,  unreservedly,  as  you  would  tell 
it  to  me.” 

She  shuddered  as  he  spoke.  “ Have  I not 
told  him  enough  T”  she  asked.  “ Do  you  want 
me  to  break  his  heart  f Look  at  him ! Look 
what  I'have  done  already !” 

Horace  shrank  from  the  ordeal  as  Mercy 
shrank  from  it. 

“No,  no!  I can’t  listen  to  it!  I daren’t 
listen  to  it !”  he  cried,  and  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

Julian  had  taken  the  good  work  in  hand : 
he  never  faltered  over  it  for  an  instant. 
Horace  had  loved  her — how  dearly  Julian 
now  knew  for  the  first  time.  The  bare  pos- 
sibility that  she  might  earn  her  pardon  if 
she  was  allowed  to  plead  her  own  cause  was 
a possibility  still  left.  To  let  her  win  on 
Horace  to  forgive  her  was  death  to  the  love 
that  still  filled  his  heart  in  secret.  But  he 
never  hesitated.  With  a resolution  whioh 
the  weaker  man  was  powerless  to  resist,  he 
took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  back  to 
his  place. 

“For  her  sake,  and  for  your  sake,  you 
shall  not  condemn  her  unheard,”  he  said  to 
Horace,  firmly.  “One  temptation  to  de- 
ceive you  after  another  has  tried  her,  and 
she  has  resisted  them  all.  With  no  discov- 
ery to  fear,  with  a letter  from  the  bene- 
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f actress  who  loves  her  commanding  her  to 
he  silent,  with  every  thing  that  a woman 
values  in  this  world  to  lose,  if  she  owns 
what  she  has  done — this  woman,  for  the 
truth’s  sake,  has  spoken  the  truth.  Does 
she  deserve  nothing  at  your  hands  in  return 
for  thatf  Respect  her,  Horace — and  hear 
her.” 

Horace  yielded.  Julian  turned  to  Mercy. 

“You  have  allowed  me  to  guide  you  so 
far,”  he  said.  “ Will  you  allow  me  to  guide 
you  still  f ” 

Her  eyes  sank  before  his ; her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  rapidly.  His  influence  over  her 
maintained  its  sway.  She  bowed  her  head 
in  speechless  submission. 

“Tell  him,”  Julian  proceeded,  in  accents 
of  entreaty,  not  of  command — “tell  him 
what  your  life  has  been.  Tell  him  how  you 
were  tried  and  tempted,  with  no  friend  near 
to  speak  the  words  which  might  have  saved 
you.  And  then,”  he  added,  raising  her  from 
the  chair,  “ let  him  judge  you — if  he  can !” 

He  attempted  to  lead  her  acrbss  the  room 
to  the  place  which  Horace  occupied.  But 
her  submission  had  its  limits.  Half-way  to 
the  place  she  stopped,  and  refused  to  go  fur- 
ther. Julian  offered  her  a chair.  She  de-, 
clined  to  take  it.  Standing  with  one  hand 
on  the  back  of  the  chair,  she  waited  for  the 
word  from  Horace  which  would  permit  her 
to  speak.  She  was  resigned  to  the  ordeal. 
Her  face  was  calm ; her  mind  was  clear. 
The  hardest  of  all  humiliations  to  endure — 
the  humiliation  of  acknowledging  her  name 
— she  had  passed  through.  Nothing  remain- 
ed but  to  show  her  gratitude  to  Julian  by 
acceding  to  his  wishes,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  Horace  before  they  parted  forever.  In  a 
little  while  the  Matron  would  arrive  at  the 
house — and  then  it  would  be  over. 

Unwillingly  Horace  looked  at  her.  Their 
eyes  met.  He  broke  out  suddenly  with 
something  of  his  former  violence. 

“I  can’t  realize  it  even  now!”  he  cried. 
“Is  it  true  that  you  are  not  Grace  Rose- 
berry  f Don’t  look  at  me!  Say  in  one 
word — Yes  or  No !” 

She  answered  him,  humbly  and  sadly, 
“Yes.” 

“You  have  done  what  that  woman  ac- 
cused you  of  doing  f Am  I to  believe  that  ?” 

“ You  are  to  believe  it,  Sir.” 

All  the  weakness  of  Horace’s  character 
disclosed  itself  when  she  made  that  reply. 

“Infamous!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  ex- 
cuse can  you  make  for  the  cruel  deception 
you  have  practiced  on  me  1 Too  bad ! too 
bad ! There  can  be  no  excuse  for  you!” 

She  accepted  his  reproaches  with  unshak- 
en resignation.  “ I have  deserved  it !”  was 
all  she  said  to  herself,  “ I have  deserved  it !” 

Julian  interposed  once  more  in  Mercy’s 
defense. 

“ Wait  till  you  are  sure  there  is  no  excuse 
for  her,  Horace,”  he  said,  quietly.  “ Grant 


her  justice,  if  you  can  grant  no  more.  I 
leave  you  together.” 

He  advanced  toward  the  door  of  the  din- 
ing-room. Horace’s  weakness  disclosed  it- 
self once  more. 

“ Don’t  leave  me'  alone  with  her  I”  he  burst 
out.  “ The  misery  of  it  is  more  than  I can 
bear !” 

Julian  looked  at  Mercy.  Her  face  bright- 
ened faintly.  That  momentary  expression 
of  relief  told  him  how  truly  he  would  be  be- 
friending her  if  he  consented  to  remain  in 
the  room.  A position  of  retirement  was 
offered  to  him  by  a recess  formed  by  the 
central  bay-window  of  the  library.  If  he 
occupied  this  place,  they  could  see  or  not  see 
that  he  was  present,  as  their  own  inclina- 
tions might  decide  them. 

“ I will  stay  with  you,  Horace,  as  long  as 
you  wish  me  to  be  here.”  Having  answered 
in  those  terms,  he  stopped  as  he  passed  Mer- 
cy on  his  way  to  the  window.  His  quick 
and  kindly  insight  told  him  that  he  might 
still  be  of  some  service  to  her.  A hint  from 
him  might  show  her  the  shortest  and  the 
easiest  way  of  making  her  confession.  Del- 
icately and  briefly  he  gave  her  the  hint. 
“ The  first  time  I met  you,”  he  said,  “ I saw 
that  your  life  had  had  its  troubles.  Let  us 
hear  how  those  troubles  began.” 

He  withdrew  to  his  place  in  the  recess. 
For  the  first  time,  since  the  fatal  evening 
when  she  and  Grace  Roseberry  had  met  in 
the  French  cottage,  Mdrcy  Merrick  looked 
back  into  the  purgatory  on  earth  of  her  past 
life,  and  told  her  sad  story  simply  and  truly 
in  these  words. 


CHAPTER  XXYH. 

THE  CONFESSION  MADE. 

“Mr.  Julian  Gray  has  asked  me  to  tell 
him,  and  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Holmcroft,  how  my 
troubles  began.  They  began  before  my  rec- 
ollection. They  began  with  my  birth* 

“My  mother  (as  I have  heard  her  say) 
ruined  her  prospects,  when  she  was  quite  a 
young  girl,  by  a marriage  with  one  of  her 
father’s  servants — the  groom  who  rode  out 
with  her.  She  suffered  the  usual  penalty 
of  such  conduct  as  hers.  After  a short  time 
she  and  her  husband  were  separated — on  the 
condition  of  her  sacrificing  to  the  man  whom 
she  had  married  the  whole  of  the  little  for- 
tune that  she  possessed  in  her  own  right. 

“ Gaining  her  freedom,  my  mother  had  to 
gain  her  daily  bread  next.  Her  family  re- 
fused to  take  her  back.  She  attached  her- 
self to  a company  of  strolling  players. 

“She  was  earning  a bare  living  in  this 
way,  when  my  father  accidentally  met  with 
her.  He  was  a man  of  high  rank,  proud  of 
his  position,  and  well  known  in  the  society  of 
that  time  for  his  many  accomplishments  and 
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his  refined  tastes.  My  mother's  beauty  fas- 
cinated him.  He  took  her  from  the  stroll- 
ing players,  and  surrounded  her  with  every 
luxury  that  a woman  could  desire  in  a house 
of  her  own. 

“I  don't  know  how  long  they  lived  to- 
gether. I only  know  that  my  father,  at  the 
time  of  my  first  recollections,  had  abandoned 
her.  She  had  excited  his  suspicions  of  her 
fidelity — suspicions  which  cruelly  wronged 
her,  as  she  declared  to  her  dying  day.  I be- 
lieved her,  because  she  was  my  mother.  But 
I can  not  expect  others  to  do  as  I did — I can 
only  repeat  what  she  said.  My  father  left 
her  absolutely  penniless.  He  never  saw  her 
again ; and  he  refused  to  go  to  her  when  she 
sent  to  him  in  her  last  moments  on  earth. 

“ She  was  back  again  among  the  strolling 
players  when  I first  remember  her.  It  was 
not  an  unhappy  time  for  me.  I was  the  fa- 
vorite pet  and  plaything  of  the  poor  actors. 
They  taught  me  to  sing  and  to  dance  at  an 
age  when  other  children  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  to  read.  At  five  years  old  I was  in 
what  is  called  ‘the  profession,'  and  had 
made  my  poor  little  reputation  in  booths  at 
country  fairs.  As  early  as  that,  Mr.  Holm- 
croft,  I had  begun  to  live  under  an  assumed 
name — the  prettiest  name  they  could  invent 
for  me  ‘to  look  well  in  the  bills.'  It  was 
sometimes  a hard  struggle  for  us,  in  bad 
seasons,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
Learning  to  sing  and  dance  in  publio  often 
meant  learning  to  bear  hunger  and  cold  in 
private,  when  I was  apprenticed  to  the 
stage.  And  yet,  I have  lived  to  look  back 
on  my  days  with  the  strolling  players  as  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life ! 

“ I was  ten  years  old  when  the  first  serious 
misfortunes  that  I can  remember  fell  upon 
me.  My  mother  died,  worn  out  in  the  prime 
of  her  life.  And  not  long  afterward  the 
strolling  company,  brought  to  an  end  of  its 
resources  by  a succession  of  bad  seasons,  was 
broken  up. 

“ I was  left  on  the  world,  a nameless,  pen- 
niless outcast,  with  one  fatal  inheritance — 
God  knows,  I can  speak  of  it  without  van- 
ity, after  what  I have  gone  through  ! — the 
inheritance  of  my  mother's  beauty. 

“ My  only  friends  were  the  poor  starved- 
out  players.  Two  of  them  (husband  and 
wife)  obtained  engagements  in  another  com- 
pany, and  I was  included  in  the  bargain. 
The  new  manager  by  whom  I was  employed 
was  a drunkard  and  a brute.  One  night  I 
made  a trifling  mistake  in  the  course  of  the 
performances — and  I was  savagely  beaten 
for  it.  Perhaps  I had  inherited  some  of  my 
father's  spirit — without,  I hope,  also  inher- 
iting my  father's  pitiless  nature.  However 
that  may  be,  I resolved  (no  matter  what 
became  of  me)  never  again  to  serve  the  man 
who  had  beaten  me.  I unlocked  the  door  of 
our  miserable  lodgings  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning ; and,  at  ten  years  old,  with  my 


little  bundle  in  my  hand,  I faced  the  world 
alone. 

“My  mother  had  confided  to  me,  in  her 
last  moments,  my  father's  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  his  house  in  London.  ‘He  may 
feel  some  compassion  for  you’  (she  said), 

‘ though  he  feels  none  for  me : try  him.'  I 
had  a few  shillings,  the  last  pitiful  remains 
of  my  wages,  in  my  pocket ; and  I was  not 
far  from  London.  But  I never  went  near 
my  father:  child  as  I was,  I would  have 
starved  and  died  rather  than  go  to  him.  I 
had  loved  my  mother  dearly ; and  I hated 
the  man  who  had  turned  his  back  on  her 
when  she  lay  on  her  death-bed.  It  made  no 
difference  to  Me  that  he  was  my  father. 

“Does  this  confession  revolt  yout  You 
look  at  me,  Mr.  Holmcroft,  as  if  it  did. 

“ Think  a little,  Sir.  Does  what  I have 
just  said  condemn  me  as  a heartless  creat- 
ure, even  in  my  earliest  years  f What  is  a 
father  to  a child — when  the  child  has  never 
sat  on  his  knee,  and  never  had  a kiss-  or  a 
present  from  hijnf  If  we  had  met  in  the 
street,  we  should  not  have  known  each 
other.  Perhaps  in  after -days,  when  I was 
starving  in  London,  I may  have  begged  of 
my  father  without  knowing  it ; and  he  may 
have  thrown  his  daughter  a penny  to  get 
rid  of  her,  without  knowing  it  either ! What 
is  there  sacred  in  the  relations  between 
father  and  child,  when  they  are  such  rela- 
tions as  these  f Even  the  flowers  of  the 
field  can  not  grow  without  light  and  air  to 
help  them!  How  is  a child’s  love  to  grow 
with  nothing  to  help  it  ? 

“ My  small  savings  would  have  teen  soon 
exhausted,  even  if  I had  been  old  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  protect  them  myself. 
As  things  were,  my  few  shillings  were  taken 
from  me  by  gypsies.  I had  no  reason  to 
complain.  They  gave  me  food  and  the 
shelter  of  their  tents,  and  they  made  me  of 
use  to  them  in  various  ways.  After  a while 
hard  times  came  to  the  gypsies,  as  they  had 
come  to  the  strolling  players.  Some  of  them 
were  imprisoned;  the  rest  were  dispersed. 
It  was  the  season  for  hop-gathering  at  the 
time.  I got  employment  among  the  hop- 
pickers  next ; and  that  done,  I went  to  Lon- 
don with  my  new  friends. 

“ I have  no  wish  to  weary  and  pain  you  by 
dwelling  on  this  part  of  my  childhood  in  de- 
tail. It  will  be  enough  if  I tell  you  that  I 
sank  lower  and  lower  until  I ended  in  sell- 
ing matches  in  the  street.  My  mother’s  leg- 
acy got  me  many  a sixpence  which  my 
matches  would  never  have  charmed  out  of 
the  pockets  of  strangers  if  I had  been  an  ugly 
child.  My  face,  which  was  destined  to  be  my 
greatest  misfortune  in  after-years,  was  my 
best  friend  in  those  days. 

“ Is  there  any  thing,  Mr.  Holmcroft,  in  the 
life  I am  now  trying  to  describe  which  re- 
minds you  of  a day  when  we  were  out  walk- 
ing together  not  long  since  f 
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“ I surprised  and  offended  you,  remember ; 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  explain  my 
conduct  at  the  time.  Do  you  recollect  the 
little  wandering  girl,  with  the  miserable 
faded  nosegay  in  her  hand,  who  ran  after 
us,  and  begged  for  a halfpenny  7 I shocked 
you  by  bursting  out  crying  when  the  child 
asked  us  to  buy  her  a bit  of  bread.  Now 
you  know  why  I was  so  sorry  for  her.  Now 
you  know  why  I offended  you  the  next  day 
by  breaking  an  engagement  with  your  moth- 
er and  sisters,  and  going  to  see  that  child 
in  her  wretched  home.  After  what  I have 
confessed,  you  will  admit  that  my  poor  lit- 
tle sister  in  adversity  had  the  first  claim 
on  me. 

“Let  me  go  on.  I am  sorry  if  I have 
distressed  you.  Let  me  go  on. 

“ The  forlorn  wanderers  of  the  streets  have 
(as  I found)  one  way  always  open  to  them 
of  presenting  their  sufferings  to  the  notice 
of  their  rich  and  charitable  fellow-creatures. 
They  have  only  to  break  the  law — and  they 
make  a public  appearance  ip  a court  of  jus- 
tice. If  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  offense  are  of  an  interesting  kind,  they 
gain  a second  advantage:  they  are  adver- 
tised all  over  England  by  a report  in  the 
newspapers. 

“ Yes ! even  / have  my  knowledge  of  the 
law.  I know  that  it  completely  overlooked 
me  as  long  as  I respected  it.  But  on  two 
different  occasions  it  became  my  best  friend 
when  I set  it  at  defiance  I My  first  fortu- 
nate offense  was  committed  when  I was 
just  twelve  years  old. 

“ It  was  evening  time.  I was  half  dead 
with  starvation  ; the  rain  was  falling ; the 
night  was  coming  on.  I begged — openly, 
loudly,  as  only  a hungry  child  can  beg.  An 
old  lady  in  a carriage  at  a shop  door  com- 
plained of  my  importunity.  The  policeman 
did  his  duty.  The  law  gave  me  a supper 
and  shelter  at  the  station-house  that  night. 
I appeared  at  the  police  court,  and,  ques- 
tioned by  the  magistrate,  I told  my  story 
truly.  It  was  the  every-day  story  of  thou- 
sands of  children  like  me ; but  it  had  one 
element  of  interest  in  it.  I confessed  to 
having  had  a father  (he  was  then  dead) 
who  had  been  a man  of  rank  ; and  I owned 
(just  as  openly  as  I owned  every  thing  else) 
that  I had  never  applied  to  him  for  help,  in 
resentment  of  his  treatment  of  my  mother. 
This  incident  was  new,  I suppose ; it  led  to 
the  appearance  of  my  ‘case’  in  the  news- 
papers. The  reporters  further  served  my 
interests  by  describing  me  as  ‘pretty  and 
interesting.’  Subscriptions  were  sent  to  the 
court.  A benevolent  married  couple,  in  a 
respectable  sphere  of  life,  visited  the  work- 
house  to  see  me.  I produced  a favorable 
impression  on  them — especially  on  the  wife. 
I was  literally  friendless ; I had  no  unwel- 
come relatives  to  follow  me  and  claim* me. 
The  wife  was  childless ; the  husband  was  a 


good-natured  man.  It  ended  in  their  taking 
me  away  with  them  to  try  me  in  service, 

“I  have  always  fait  the  aspiration,  no 
matter  how  low  I may  have  fallen,  to  strug- 
gle upward  to  a position  above  me ; to  rise, 
in  spite  of  fortune,  superior  to  my  lot  in  ljfe. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  father’s  pride  may  be  at 
the  root  of  this  restless  feeling  in  me.  It 
seems  to  be  A part  of  my  nature.  It  brought 
me  into  this  house — and  it  will  go  with  me 
out  of  this  house.  Is  it  my  curse,  or  my 
blessing  7 I am  not  able  to  decide. 

“On  the  first  night  when  I slept  in  my 
new  home  I said  to  myself,  ‘ They  have  tak- 
en me  to  be  their  servant : I will  be  some- 
thing more  to  them  than  that — they  shall 
end  in  taking  me  for  their  child.’  Before  I 
had  been  a week  in  the  house  I was  the 
wife’s  favorite  companion  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband  at  his  place  of  business.  She 
was  a highly  accomplished  woman,  greatly 
her  husband’s  superior  in  cultivation,  and, 
unfortunately  for  herself,  also  his  superior 
in  years.  The  love  wras  all  on  her  side.  Ex- 
cepting certain  occasions  on  which  he  roused 
her  jealousy,  they  lived  together*  on  suffi- 
ciently friendly  terms.  She  was  one  of  the 
many  wives  who  resign  themselves  t-o  be 
disappointed  in  their  husbands — and  he  was 
one  of  the  many  husbands  who  never  know 
what  their  wives  really  think  of  them.  Her 
one  great  happiness  was  in  teaching  me.  I 
was  eager  to  learn ; I made  rapid  progress. 
At  my  pliant  age  I soon  acquired  the  refine- 
ments of  language  and  manner  which  char- 
acterized my  mistress.  It  is  only  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  cultivation  which  has  made 
me  capable  of  personating  a lady  was  her 
work. 

“ For  three  happy  years  I lived  under  that 
friendly  roof.  I was  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  the  fatal  inher- 
itance from  my  mother  cast  its  first  shadow 
on  my  life.  One  miserable  day  the  wife’s 
motherly  love  for  me  changed  in  an  instant 
to  the  jealous  hatred  that  never  forgives. 
Can  you  guess  the  reason  7 The  husband 
fell  in  love  with  me. 

“ I was  innocent ; I was  blameless.  He 
owned  it  himself  to  the  clergyman  who  was 
with  him  at  his  death.  By  that  time  years 
had  passed.  It  was  too  late  to  justify  me. 

“ He  was  at  an  age  (while  I was  under  his 
care)  when  men  are  usually  supposed  to  re- 
gard women  with  tranquillity,  if  not  with 
indifference.  It  had  been  the  habit  of  years 
with  me  to  look  on  him  as  my  second  father. 
In  my  innocent  ignorance  of  the  feeliog 
which  really  inspired  him,  I permitted  him 
to  indulge  in  little  paternal  familiarities 
with  me,  which  inflamed  his  guilty  passion. 
His  wife  discovered  him — not  I.  No  words 
can  describe  my  astonishment  and  my  hor- 
ror when  the  first  outbreak  of  her  indig- 
nation forced  on  me  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  On  my  knees  I declared  myself  guilt- 
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less.  On  my  knees  I implored  her  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  purity  and  my  youth.  At  other 
times  the  sweetest  and  the  most  consider- 
ate of  women,  jealousy  had  now  transformed 
her  to  a perfect  fury.  She  accused  me  of 
deliberately  encouraging  him.  She  declared 
she  would  turn  me  out  of  the  house  with  her 
own  hands.  Like  other  easy-tempered  men, 
her  husband  had  reserves  of  anger  in  him 
which  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke.  When 
his  wife  lifted  her  hand  against  me,  he  lost 
all  self-control,  on  his  side.  He  openly  told 
her  that  life  was  worth  nothing  to  him 
without  me.  He  openly  avowed  his  resolu- 
tion to  go  with  me  when  I left  the  house. 
The  maddened  wornaA  seized  him  by  the 
arm — I saw  that,  and  saw  no  more.  I ran 
ont  into  the  street,  panic-stricken.  A cab 
was  passing.  I got  into  it  before  he  could 
open  the  house  door,  and  drove  to  the  only 
place  of  refuge  I could  think  of — a small 
shop,  kept  by  the  widowed  sister  of  one  of 
our  servants.  Here  I obtained  shelter  for 
the  night.  The  next  day  he  discovered  me. 
He  made  his  vile  proposals ; he  offered  me 
the  whole  of  his  fortune ; he  declared  his 
resolution,  say  what  I might,  to  return  the 
next  day.  That  night,  by  help  of  the  good 
woman  who  had  taken  care  of  me — under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  as  if  I had  been  to 
blame — I was  secretly  removed  to  the  east 
end  of  London,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a trustworthy  person  who  lived,  in  a very 
humble  way,  by  letting  lodgings. 

“ Here,  in  a little  back  garret  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  I was  thrown  again  on  the 
world — at  an  age  when  it  was  doubly  peril- 
ous for  me  to  be  left  to  my  own  resources  to 
earn  the  bread  I ate  and  the  roof  that  cov- 
ered me. 

“ I claim  no  credit  to  myself — young  as  I 
was,  placed  as  I was  between  the  easy  life 
of  Vice  and  the  hard  life  of  Virtue — for  act- 
ing as  I did.  The  man  simply  horrified  me : 
my  natural  impulse  was  to  escape  from  him. 
Only  let  it  be  remembered,  before  I approach 
the  saddest  part  of  my  sad  story,  that  my 
conduct  was  the  conduct  of  an  innocent  girl, 
and  that  I was  at  least  not  to  blame. 

' “ Forgive  me  for  dwelling  as  I have  done 
on  my  early  years.  I shrink  from  speaking 
of  the  events  that  are  still  to  come. 

t “ In  losing  the  esteem  of  my  first  bene- 
factress I had,  in  my  Mendless  position,  lost 
all  hold  on  an  honest  life-— except  the  one 
frail  hold  of  needle-work.  The  only  refer- 
ence of  which  I could  now  dispose  was  the 
recommendation  of  me  by  my  landlady  to  a 
place  of  business  which  largely  employed 
expert  needle-women.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  tell  you  how  poorly  work  of  that  sort  is 
remunerated : you  have  read  about  it  in  the 
newspapers.  As  long  as  my  health  lasted  I 
contrived  to  live  and  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
Few  girls  could  have  resisted  as  long  as  I 
did  the  slowly  poisoning  influences  of  crowd- 


ed work-rooms,  insufficient  nourishment,  and 
almost  total  privation  of  exercise.  My  life 
as  a child  had  been  a life  in  the  open  air : it 
had  helped  to  strengthen  a constitution  nat- 
urally hardy,  naturally  free  from  all  taint 
of  hereditary  disease.  But  my  time  came  at 
last.  Under  the  cruel  stress  laid  on  it  my 
health  gave  way.  I was  struck  down  by  low 
fever,  and  sentence  was  pronounced  on  me 
by  my  fellow-lodgers : ‘ Ah,  poor  thing,  her 
troubles  will  soon  be  at  an  end !’ 

“The  prediction  might  have  proved  true 
— I might  never  have  committed  the  errors 
and  endured  the  sufferings  of  after-years — 
if  I had  fallen  ill  in  another  house. 

“ But  it  was  my  good,  or  my  evil,  fortune 
— I dare  not  say  which — to  have  interested 
in  myself  and  my  sorrows  an  actress  at  a 
suburban  theatre,  who  occupied  the  room 
under  mine.  Except  whon  her  stage  duties 
took  her  away  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
evening,  this  noble  creature  never  left  my 
bedside.  HI  as  she  could  afford  it,  her  purse 
paid  my  inevitable  expenses  while  I lay  help- 
less. The  landlady,  moved  by  her  example, 
accepted  half  the  weekly  rent  of  my  room. 
The  doctor,  with  the  Christian  kindness  of 
his  profession,  would  take  no  fees.  All  that 
the  tenderest  care  could  accomplish  was  lav- 
ished on  me ; my  youth  and  my  constitution 
did  the  rest.  I struggled  back  to  life — and 
then  I took  up  my  needle  again. 

“ It  may  surprise  you  that  I should  have 
failed  (having  an  actress  for  my  dearest 
friend)  to  take  advantage  of  the  means  of 
introduction  thus  offered  to  me  to  try  the 
stage — especially  as  my  childish  training 
had  given  me,  in  some  small  degree,  a fa- 
miliarity with  the  Art. 

“I  had  only  one  motive  for  shrinking 
from  an  appearance  at  the  theatre — but  it 
was  strong  enough  to  induce  me  to  submit 
to  any  alternative  that  remained,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  it  might  be.  If  I showed  my- 
self on  the  public  stage  my  discovery  by  the 
man  from  whom  I had  escaped  would  be 
only  a question  of  time.  I knew  him  to  be 
habitually  a play-goer  and  a subscriber  to 
a theatrical  newspaper.  I had  even  heard 
him  speak  of  the  theatre  to  which  my  Mend 
was  attached,  and  compare  it  advantageous- 
ly with  places  of  amusement  of  far  higher 
pretensions.  Sooner  or  later,  if  I joined  the 
company,  he  would  be  certain  to  go  and  see 
1 the  new  actress/  The  bare  thought  of  it 
reconciled  me  to  returning  to  my  needle. 
Before  I was  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
atmosphere  of  the  crowded  work-room  I ob- 
tained permission,  as  a favor,  to  resume  my 
occupation  at  home. 

“ Surely  my  motive  was  a good  one  T sure- 
ly my  choice  was  the  choice  of  a virtuous 
girl  f And  yet  the  day  when  I took  up  my 
needle  again  was  the  fatal  day  of  my  life. 

“ I had  now  not  only  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  passing  hour — I had  my  debts 
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to  pay.  It  was  only  to  be  done  by  toiling 
harder  than  ever,  and  by  living  more  poorly 
than  ever.  I worked  day  and  night ; took 
nothing  but  bread  and  tea.  It  was  not  long 
before  I paid  the  penalty,  in  my  weakened 
state,  of  leading  such  a life  as  this.  One 
evening — don’t  notice  me ; even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  I can  not  help  shuddering  when 
I think  of  it — one  evening  my  head  turned 
suddenly  giddy ; my  heart  throbbed  fright- 
fully one  moment,  and  sank  the  next.  I 
managed  to  open  the  window,  and  to  let 
the  fresh  air  into  the  room,  and  I felt  bet- 
ter. But  I was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  able  to  thread  my  needle.  It  was  a Sat- 
urday night — time  was  of  terrible  impor- 
tance to  me.  I thought  to  myself,  1 If  I go 
out  for  half  an  hour,  a little  exercise  may  put 
me  right  again.’  I got  down  stairs,  and  left 
the  house,  choosing  for  my  walk  the  quiet- 
est by-streets  I could  find.  I had  not,  as  I 
suppose,  been  out  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  the  attack  from  which  I had  suffered 
in  my  room  was  renewed.  There  was  no  shop 
near  in  which  I could  take  refuge.  I tried  to 
ring  the  bell  of  the  nearest  house  door.  Be- 
fore I could  reach  it  I fainted  in  the  street. 

“ How  long  hunger  and  weakness  left  me 
at  the  mercy  of  the  first  stranger  who  might 
pass  by,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

“ When  I partially  recovered  my  senses  I 
was  conscious  of  being  under  shelter  some- 
where, and  of  having  a wine-glass  contain- 
ing some  cordial  drink  held  to  my  lips  by  a 
man.  I managed  fo  swallow — I don’t  know 
how  little,  or  how  much.  The  stimulant  had 
a very  strange  effect  on  me.  Reviving  me 
at  first,  it  ended  in  stupefying  me.  I lost 
my  senses  once  more. 

“ When  I next  recovered  myself,  the  day 
was  breaking.  I was  in  a bed  in  a strange 
room.  A nameless  terror  seized  me.  I call- 
ed out.  Three  or  four  women  came  in,  whose 
faces  betrayed,  even  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes,  the  shameless  infamy  of  their  lives.  I 


started  up  in  the  bed.  I implored  them  to 
tell  me  where  I was,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened— 

“ Spare  me ! I can  say  no  more.  Not  long 
since  you  heard  Miss  Roseberry  call  me  an 
outcast  from  the  streets.  Now  you  know — 
as  God  is  my  judge  I am  speaking  the  truth ! 
— now  you  know  what  made  me  an  outcast, 
and  in  what  measure  I deserved  my  dis- 
grace.” 

Her  voice  faltered,  her  resolution  failed 
her,  for  the  first  time. 

u Give  me  a few  minutes,”  she  said,  in  low, 
broken  tones.  " If  I try  to  go  on  now,  I am 
afraid  I shall  cry.”  * 

She  took  the  chair  which  Julian  had 
placed  for  her,  turning  her  face  aside  so  that 
neither  of  the  men  could  see  it.  One  of  her 
hands  was  pressed  hard  over  her  bosom,  the 
other  hung  listlessly  at  her  side. 

Julian  rose  from  the  place  that  he  had  oc- 
cupied. Horace  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 
His  head  was  on  his  breast:  the  traces  of 
tears  on  his  cheeks  owned  mutely  that  she 
had  touched  his  heart.  Would  he  forgive 
herf  Julian  passed  on,  and  approached 
Mercy’s  chair. 

In  silence  he  took  the  hand  which  hung 
at  her  side.  In  silence  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it,  as  her  brother  might  have 
kissed  it.  She  started,  but  she  never  looked 
up.  Some  strange  fear  of  discovery  seemed 
to  possess  her.  “ Horace  t”  Bhe  whispered, 
timidly.  Julian  made  no  reply.  He  went 
back  to  his  place,  and  allowed  her  to  think 
it  was  Horace. 

The  sacrifice  was  immense  enough — feel- 
ing toward  her  as  he  felt — to  be  worthy  of 
the  man  who  made  it. 

A few  minutes  had  been  all  she  asked  for. 
In  a few  minutes  she  turned  toward  them 
again.  Her  sweet  voice  was  steady  once 
more ; her  grand  gray  eyes  rested  softly  on 
Horace  as  she  went  on. 


Ciiitnr’a  Cast;  Ctjair.' 


THERE  is  nothing  new,  absolutely  new,  under 
the  sun ; for  since  the  creation  of  man  there 
has  been  much  development,  but  no  absolute  cre- 
ation, and  all  the  new  life  has  come  from  pre- 
existent factors.  Probably  the  first  forms  of 
personal  and  social  art  that  appeared  implied 
every  thing  that  history  has  since  recorded ; and 
the  rude  arts  of  the  primitive  race  indicated  the 
aspirations,  powers,  and  relations  that  have  since 
been  brought  out  in  our  beautiful  arts.  The  first 
play  of  frolicsome  children  had  in  itself  the 
germs  of  all  play  with  its  sing-song,  posture, 

• • It  is  proper  to  say  that  this  month's  Easy  Chair , 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  regular  occupant  of  that 
article  of  our  editorial  furniture,  is  not  furnished  by 
him,  and  that  the  paper  which  takes  its  place  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuil  Osgood.— Ed.  Habpxk. 


grouping,  and  action.  Ever  since  society  exist- 
ed there  has  been  also  something  of  social  art, 
or  the  art  of  being  social;  and  the  household 
life,  the  public  amusements,  the  military  pageants, 
the  court  festivals,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  nations  and  tribes  have  had  much  to  do  with 
their  social  susceptibilities  and  training.  Thus, 
if  we  take  for  example  the  Hebrew  race,  we 
may  regard  their  civic  and  religious  system  not 
only  in  its  Divine  authority  and  origin,  but  also 
in  its  practical  working  upon  the  people,  and 
value  it  for  its  social  art  as  well  as  its  theocratic 
| dignity.  The  whole  year  was  made  to  tell  ar- 
I tistically  upon  the  domestic  and  patriotic  feelings 
I and  habits  of  the  people,  and  each  year  was  part 
; of  an  octave  of  years,  and  each  octave  went  to 
1 swell  the  grand  rhythm  of  the  seventh  octave  of 
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the  fiftieth  year  of  jubilee.  The  other  great  race 
that  has  joined  the  Hebrews  in  making  what  we 
call  history,  the  Greeks,  had  their  way  of  doing 
something  of  the  same  thing ; and  although  they 
had  no  official  priesthood,  they  had  a religion 
which  made  of  the  artist  a priest,  and  educated 
the  people  by  temples,  statues,  oracles,  sacrifices, 
games,  poems,  and  plays,  that  combined  so  many 
arts  in  the  great  social  art  that  gave  Greece  its 
wonderful  place  in  civilization. 

Every  Hebrew  rite  and  every  Greek  master- 

* piece  ought  to  be  considered  in  this  light  in  order 
to  be  truly  appreciated.  The  high-priest  of  the 
Jewish  temple  was  standard-bearer  as  well  as 
priest,  and  the  twelve  jewels  on  his  breastplate 
flashed  light  and  fire  into  the  eyes  and  souls  of 
the  loyal  tribes ; while  the  statue  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens  stood  for  the  Greek  intellect,  and  from 
its  magnificent  temple  on  the  Acropolis  presided 
over  the  arts  and  culture  of  the  people.  As  we 
look  at  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum 
we  admire  their  strength  and  beauty,  but  we 
little  know  their  adaptation  to  public  sentiment, 
and  that  such  works  of  art  did  for  the  people  then 
very  much  what  the  press  does  for  our  people 
now. 

The  old  Catholic  Church  was  and  is  a wonder- 

■ ful  piece  of  social  art,  and  in  order  to  appreciate 
its  worship  we  must  look  beyond,  the  catechism 
and  dogma  to  the  life  of  the  people,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  wonderful  system  took  charge  of 
their  whole  training,  and  made  of  the  whole  year — 
nay,  of  each  life,  and  the  whole  course  of  time — a 
great  drama,  in  which  the  people  were  to  be  not 
spectators  only,  but  actors,  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  being  called  to  assist  in  some  way  in 
that  round  of  mingled  tragedy  and  mirth.  Our 
modern  Protestantism  is  trying  in  its  way  to  do 
the  same  thing,  sometimes  by  a reconstructed 
ritual,  and  sometimes  by  a round  of  sensation 
sermons,  hymns,  and  celebrations  that  bring  the 
world  into  the  church,  and  make  of  the  newspa- 
pers a directory  of  religious  observances  and  med- 
itations. Probably,  in  its  way,  your  Plymouth 
Church  has  its  ritual  quite  as  decidedly  as  Trin- 
ity Church  or  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and  a so- 
cial power  goes  forth  with  a certain  order  from 
its  round  of  ministrations. 

Our  modern  fine  art,  with  our  more  spiritual 
view  of  worship,  generally  lacks  the  power  of  so- 
cial interest  and  enthusiasm  which  attached  to 
ancient  art,  and  all  the  sculptors  on  earth  can 
not  now  make  a religious  statue  that  shall  stir 
the  people  like  the  sculptured  gods  of  Greece  of 
old.  A rich  man  might  buy  the  new  Minerva 
or  Apollo,  or  a rich  court  or  city  might  put  the 
exquisite  work  in  a public  gallery  for  the  admi- 
ration of  visitors,  but  crowds  would  not  rush  to 
the  place  with  hymns  and  prayers  upon  their 
lips.  The  statue  of  a popular  hero  would  kindle 
more  enthusiasm,  and  our  modem  art  is  doing 
much  to  put  the  heroes  of  war  and  statesman- 

• ship,  and  also  those  of  science  and  art,  of  elo- 
quence and  song,  before  the  people,  and  we 
Americans  are  learning  of  late  to  connect  our 
memorials  of  gifted  and  noble  men  with  the  so- 
cial education  of  our  people.  We  are  sure  that 
these  memorials  will  grow  in  number  and  influ- 
ence as  we  teach  the  young  to  connect  them  with 
the  true  idea  and  work  of  life,  and  build  our 
beautiful  arts  upon  modem  ideas  of  truth  and 
usefulness,  instead  of  trying  to  restore  the  old 


mythology,  whether  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  or  the 
Greek  idols.  In  other  words,  we  must  take  the 
fine  arts  into  our  plan  of  education,  and  adapt 
them  to  the  wants  of  society  in  our  own  day  and 
generation.  Franklin’s  statue  stirs  our  people  in 
Printing-house  Square  more  than  Thorwaldsen’s 
Mercury  could  do,  and  if  Horace  Greeley  is  put 
there  in  bronze,  his  old  coat  will  win  more  ad- 
miring spectators  than  Trajan’s  imperial  robe. 
Other  characters  will  appear  in  our  historic  art. 

Does  any  body  presume  to  say  that  this  pur- 
pose is  wholly  visionary,  that  the  age  of  art  as 
well  as  the  age  of  chivalry  is  over,  and  that  men 
now  go  for  dollars  and  cents,  bread-and-butter, 
beef  and  mutton,  with  little  if  any  love  for  the 
beautiful,  as  such,  in  their  utilitarian  prudence? 
We  think  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  probably 
so  much  money  has  never  been  spent  for  what 
is  thought  beautiful  as  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
We  do  not  build  a few  great  cathedrals  and  pal- 
aces, but  we  do  build  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
goodly  churches  and  millions  of  sightly  houses. 
We  do  not  run  after  a few  kings  and  queens, 
lords  and  ladies,  to  feast  our  eyes  upon  their  pur- 
ple and  gold  and  gems,  but  the  great  mass  of 
our  people  wear  clothes  such  as  courts  of  old 
could  never  afford,  and  our  women  generally 
carry,  not  always  wisely,  indeed,  more  orna- 
ment and  wealth  upon  their  backs  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  olden  time.  Our  American 
court  of  our  sovereign  people  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  richly  dressed  court  on  record,  and  the 
aggregate  cost  of  our  dress  is  beyond  any  thing 
known  in  history.  This  array  of  costume,  espe- 
cially in  our  women,  is  a part  of  our  social  sys- 
tem, and  is  meant  to  produce  a social  effect.  It 
surely  is  a matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  sug- 
gest the  question  whether  all  this  money  might 
not  be  better  spent,  and  made  to  tell  with  far 
more  effect  upon  social  enjoyment  and  welfare. 
Surely  we  need  to  study  anew  the  laws  and  dis- 
positions of  our  social  nature,  and  ask  ourselves 
how  our  sympathies  can  be  most  effectively  moved 
and  our  tastes  may  be  most  judiciously  provided 
for ; and  the  question  of  dress,  recreation,  and 
amusement  must  be  met  in  a broad  and  generous 
way  in  its  connection  with  the  whole  science  of 
society  and  the  art  of  true  living. 

*If  the  fine  arts  may  be  divided  into  two  class- 
es, according  as  they  appeal  more  to  either  of  the 
two  master  senses,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  if 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  belong  to 
the  eye  mainly,  and  if  music,  the  drama,  and 
poetry  belong  more  to  the  ear,  may  we  not  say 
that  our  modem  life  is  adding  a new  and  com- 
prehensive art  to  each  of  these  classes  ? Does 
not  landscape  gardening  bring  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture  together  on  its  broad  and 
lovely  domain,  with  genial  welcome  to  music, 
the  drama,  and  poetry  as  fitting  guests  and 
charmers  of  the  landscape  ? and  does  not  social 
art  or  social  aesthetics  bring  music,  the  drama, 
and  poetry  together,  with  genial  welcome  to 
sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  in  its  large 
fellowship?  Surely  these  two  beautiful  arts, 
landscape  gardening  and  social  aesthetics,  are 
unfolding  themselves,  and  nowhere  more  hope- 
fully than  in  our  own  homes.  We  are  putting 
the  landscape  upon  the  canvas  in  grand  pictures, 
and  upon  the  broad  earth  also  in  great  parks, 
gardens,  and  cemeteries,  as  it  has  never  been 
done  before ; and  have  we  not  been  carrying  out 
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a great  social  art  in  the  organizing  and  educating 
our  people  within  the  century,  which  is  now 
waiting  to  bear  its  bright  consummate  flower  of 
beauty  after  those  long  years  of  hardy  growth 
from  the  rough  soil  in  the  stout  trunk  and  brave 
branches  of  our  national  law,  industry,  and 
statesmanship?  The  history  of  our  laws  and 
institutions,  our  battles  and  debates,  ha6  been 
pretty  thoroughly  written  into  papers  and  books ; 
but  what  papers  and  books  can  contain  the  rec- 
ords of  our  American  sociality,  and  do  justice  to 
the  worthy  men  and  women  who  have  been  re- 
fining, humanizing,  and  spiritualizing  our  vast 
population,  and  who  are  carrying  out  the  good 
work  still  in  backwoods  villages,  as  well  as  in 
populous  towns  and  cities,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  and  noble  national  life  that  is 
to  be  ? Sometimes  the  unwritten  social  impres- 
sion is  more  important  than  the  public  narrative 
of  opinions  and  acts ; and  probably  such  move- 
ments as  Methodism  have  been  quite  as  remark- 
able for  their  power  in  moving  the  affections 
and  reforming  and  transforming  social  disposi- 
tions and  habits  as  in  shaping  theology. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  true  social  art,  and 
work  the  elements  of  life  into  due  form  and  beau- 
ty, we  need  alike  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
material  to  be  treated  and' the  due  artistic  genius 
for  the  art  Genius,  indeed,  is  said  to  know  no 
* law;  but  it  never  works  without  law,  whether 
conscious  of  it  or  not,  and  all  the  masters  of  the 
beautiful  arts  have  shown  rare  skill  in  handling 
their  material,  whether  wood  or  stone,  paint  or 
instrument  of  music.  Genius  does  not  despise 
but  gladly  uses  all  knowledge,  and  whether  in 
war  or  peace,  the  commanding  mind  works  into 
his  plans  all  that  is  known  of  the  work  and  the 
field  before  him.  Are  we  not  to  study  as  never 
before  the  social  field  and  work  before  us,  and 
learn  to  observe  and  classify  all  the  moods,  sym- 
pathies, desires,  and  affinities  of  which  we  are 
capable  ? Are  we  not  to  have  a harmony  and 
melody  of  men  in  society — a harmony  that  shall 
tell  us  what  dispositions  and  persons  can  be' 
wisely  brought  together — a melody  that  shall 
show  the  law  of  social  continuity,  or  what  states 
of  mind  and  associations  best  follow  or  alternate 
with  each  other  ? Surely  horrible  discord  comes 
at  once  by  a foolish  mixing  of  persons  and  dis- 
positions. So,  too,  there  is  a shock  to  all  our 
sensibilities  when  the  just  continuity  of  thought 
and  emotion  is  broken;  and  when  we  are  led 
abruptly  from  reckless  comedy  to  saddest  trag- 
edy, or  a thoughtless  laugh  introduces  a funeral 
sermon,  we  are  as  much  jarred  and  offended  as 
if  a merry  drinking  song  introduces  a grand  an- 
them, or  a gay  waltz  were  the  prelude  to  a sol- 
emn requiem. 

We  are  to  know  a great  deal  more  than  we  do 
about  the  mere  fact  of  numbers  in  society,  and 
understand  how  many  as  well  os  what  kind  of 
persons  go  well  together.  It  takes  two  only  to 
make  love,  and  a third  person  may  change  the 
whole  social  tone,  and  either  painfully  chill  away 
the  love  sentiment  or  else  bring  calm  philosophy 
in  wholesome  exchange.  Not  less  than  eight 
nor  more  than  twelve  are  said  to  make  the  right 
number  for  a social  dinner-party ; and  philoso- 
phers, from  Plato  to  Fourier,  have  undertaken 
to  estimate  in  figures  the  right  number  of  per- 
sons for  organizing  a colony  or  an  industrial 
community.  Certainly  the  proper  choice  of 


numbers  is  a great  point  of  wisdom,  and  all  plans 
thrive  according  as  persons  enough,  not  too 
many  or  too  few,  are  brought  together  under  the 
true  leader.  In  our  time  the  arts  of  war  and 
of  peace  are  studying  this  matter  anew,  and  great 
changes  are  at  hand. 

But  the  science  of  society  amounts  to  little 
true  art  unless  a certain  genius  goes  with  the 
knowledge;  and  who  will  deny  that  there  is  a 
certain  natural  gift  for  social  influence,  as  there 
is  for  all  beautiful  arts  ? Some  persons  have  a 
rare  social  witchery  who  have  not  any  other  form 
of  genius,  and  some  women,  of  very  moderate 
abilities  in  other  respects,  have  an  art  of  pleas- 
ing that  amounts  to  fascination.  One  woman  in 
famous  attire  will  gather  a great  crowd  of  nota- 
bles in  a grand  house  and  give  them  a great 
supper,  and  all  shall  be  flat  and  dull ; while  some 
winsome  little  body,  without  any  flashy  costume 
or  parade,  and  even  without  rare  beauty,  will  en- 
tertain her  circle  of  guests  in  a charming  way  of 
her  own,  and  make  them  all  at  home  with-  her 
and  each  other.  She  plays  upon  their  various 
tempers  and  traits  and  associations  as  a master 
hand  plays  upon  the  harp  or  piano.  J have  some- 
times thought  that  womanly  charm,  and  perhaps 
even  what  in  the  best  sense  is  called  flirting, 
could  be  made  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  conse- 
crated to  charity,  and  even  to  religion.  That 
bright  girl  takes  that  half  dozen  striplings  in 
hand,  and  touches  each  in  turn  with  playful 
grace,  until  they  are  willing  captives  to  her  spell, 
and  ready  to  buy  her  pincushions  or  watch- 
chains  at  the  fair,  or  go  to  her  church  and  wor- 
ship by  her  prayer-book.  There  is  a line,  in- 
deed, beyond  which  this  flirting  ceases  to  be  a 
fine  art,  and  becomes  quite  business-like  and 
utilitarian,  a practical  operation  in  making  a 
market  and  bagging  a husband — a useful  but 
not  always  ideal  result.  Yet,  as  the  world  goes, 
a great  deal  of  true  missionary  work  is  done  by 
charming  women  in  managing  men  in  an  artistic 
and  legitimate  way,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  has  not 
all  the  work  of  such  intercession  in  her  hands  or 
in  her  eyes,  although  Henry  Heine  naughtily 
called  her  the  counter  girl  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
who  won  over  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Eloquence  is  a part  of  social  art,  and  a true 
orator  speaks  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  assembly,  and  knows  not  only  how  to  hold 
them  together  by  his  enthusiasm,  but  how  to 
lead  them  on  wisely  from  point  to  point  by 
gradations  suited  to  his  subject  and  purpose,  and 
their  nature,  views,  and  habits.  The  good  orator 
is  also  a good  general,  and  he  is  master  of  strat- 
egy as  well  as  tactics,  not  only  marshaling  his 
present  forces  with  effect,  but  keeping  his  re- 
serves in  due  training  and  distance,  that  he  may 
bring  them  up  at  the  decisive  moment,  and  dash 
upon  the  front  or  rear  of  the  enemy  at  the  very 
nick  of  time. 

The  good  general,  too,  must  understand  the 
social  art,  and  stir  and  train  the  affections  and 
purposes  of  his  men,  while  he  does  not  neglect 
their  tents  and  kettles.  If  armies  march  upon 
their  bellies,  they  march  well,  with  heads  up, 
brains  steadfast,  and  hearts  warm.  Napoleon 
won  his  battles  in  great  part  by  feeding  his  men 
on  the  glory  of  France,  and  Wellington  gave  his 
soldiers,  with  English  beef,  a solid  ration  of  En- 
glish loyalty  and  pluck.  Our  Washington  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  his  own  calm  and  persistent 
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manhood,  and  our  predestined  type  of  citizenship 
went  with  him  to  victory,  as  the  banner  of  the 
cross  went  before  Constantine  in  his  career  of 
conquest  for  Christendom. 

We  need  a class  of  social  leaders  who  are 
suited  to  the  wants  of  our  time  and  country, 
and  who  can  bring  out  the  rich  capacities  of 
the  nation  in  a noble  civilization.  We  once  in 
a while  meet  with  persons  in  modest  positions 
who  show  rare  powero  for  this  work,  and  there 
are  teachers  in  our  best  public  schools  who  do 
quite  as  much  by  a wise  and  varied  discipline  to 
cheer  and  organize  their  scholars  as  they  do  by 
good  instruction  to  give  them  knowledge.  Mu- 
sic and  muscular  exercises  are  sometimes  so 
combined  as  to  give  the  stir  and  life  of  the  camp 
to  the  school-room,  and  I am  sure  that  all  that 
Plato  says  in  his  Laws  of  the  worth  of  music 
and  gymnastics  in  education  will  be  illustrated 
anew  in  the  social  art  of  our  new  generation. 

How  far  labor  is  capable  of  being  cheered  by 
social  sympathy  and  exalted  by  the  beautiful 
arts  we  are  not  able  to  say  from  any  satisfactory 
experience,  but  it  is  certain  that  men  are  fond  of 
singing  at  their  work,  and  farmers  in  the  hay 
field,  as  well  as  sailors  at  the  capstan,  can  be  as 


merry  as  the  larks.  Probably  there  will  be  some 
way  of  bringing  our  working  people  under  the 
power  of  music,  the  drama,  and  all  the  beautiful 
arts,  and  their  dwellings  will  be  so  arranged  as 
to  combine  a certain  measure  of  refinement  as 
well  as  comfort,  and  to  connect  with  gardens 
and  parks,  that  make  the  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  whole  neighborhood  help  the  recreation  and 
health  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  can  all  wo^  better  by  a certain  amount  of 
good  companionship,  and  that  sociality  has  a 
positive  power  over  the  mind  and  body,  and  is 
food  and  medicine  to  the  constitution.  We  may 
find  that  true  sociality  under  the  infiuence  of 
pure  art  drives  out  the  evil  spirits  that  infest  the 
world,  and  that  war  and  intemperance  come  from 
perversions  of  the  nerves  and  spirits  that  may  be 
set  right  by  a true  method  of  living.  Men  wilt 
not  tipple  if  they  can  be  merry  without  the  bot- 
tle, and  nations  will  not  be  restless,  irascible, 
and  spoiling  for  a fight  if  they  are  kept  wide 
awake  in  good  purposes,  and  bent  on  getting  the 
most  good  out  of  each  other  and  seeing  light  in 
each  other’s  countenances,  instead  of  being  madly 
set  on  ruining  each  other’s  prospects  and  smash- 
ing .each  other’s  profiles. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

PROFESSOR  GEORGE  P.  FISHER,  of 
Yale  College,  has  rendered  a valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  American  reading  public  by  his  His - 
tory  of  the  Reformation  (Scribner,  Armstrong, 
and  Co.).  Such  a work  has  long  been  needed, 
not  as  a defense  of  the  Reformation,  but  as  an 
interpretation  of  it,  and  never  more  than  now, 
when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  are  as- 
sailed by  rationalism  on  the  one  side  and  ec- 
clesiasticism  on  the  other.  Professor  Fisher’s 
book  gives  in  one  good-sized  volume  a clear 
and  succinct  account  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Reformation  and  the  history  of  its  prog- 
ress throughout  Europe,  and  assigns  their  prop- 
er places  to  the  great  leaders  in  it — Luther 
in  Germany,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  the  royal  reformer,  Henry  VIII., 
who  built  more  wisely  than  he  knew,  in  England. 
The  entire  work  is  written  in  a spirit  of  sincere 
reverence  for,  and  unmistakable  allegiance  to, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Reformation, 
the  acceptance  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  and  the 
all-sufficient  standard  of  duty,  and  of  moral  and 
religious  truth.  But  it  portrays  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  not  with  absolute 
impartiality,  at  least  without  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, and  even  the  excesses  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood  without  vituperation  or  invective. 
Professor  Fisher  recognizes  the  faults  of  the 
reformers  more  clearly,  however,  in  his  preface 
than  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  there  are  few 
dispassionate  students  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Luther  who  will  not  account  him  more  ame- 
nable to  the  charge  of  excessive  violence,  and 
even  virulence,  in  debate  than  Professor  Fisher 
appears  to  do.  In  the  first  three  chapters  the 
author  considers  the  rise  of  the  papal  power,  and 
the  social  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution  which 
broke  its  sceptre.  He  recognizes,  as  D’Aubignd 
Vol.  XLVL— No.  S76.-59 


does  not,  at  least  to  the  same  degree,  that  it  was 
not  the  work  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but 
the  culmination  of  a long  series  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual forces,  which  would  have  crystallized 
about  some  other  leader  if  Luther  had  not  or- 
ganized them  into  victorv.  The  Reformation 
produced  Luther,  not  Luther  the  Reformation. 
This  part  of  hia  work  is  admirable.  The  value 
of  the  remainder  of  the  work  consists  in  the  clear 
and  graphic  summary  which  it  affords  of  events 
with  which  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  is 
already  familiar.  In  telling  the  oft-told  tale  of 
the  Reformation  there  is  not  really  much  room 
for  the  display  of  originality  either  of  thought  or 
treatment,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth.  In 
the  rendering  of  such  a story  every  thing  depends, 
however,  upon  the  ability  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  portraits  of  the  leading  characters  are 
painted,  and  in  this  Professor  Fisher  has  shown 
not  only  the  painstaking  of  a conscientious  stu- 
dent, but  the  genius  of  an  artist.  The  moral 
and  mental  features  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  Melanch- 
thon,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Cranmer,  as  well  as  of 
subordinate  characters,  are  drawn  with  wonder- 
ful skill,  and  in  a few  words.  The  book  is  in 
no  sense  a condensation,  compilation,  or  abbre- 
viation, as  the  numerous  references  to  original 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  work 
itself,  abundantly  demonstrate,  but  it  comprises 
a wonderful  store  of  information  in  a very  brief 
compass.  Probably  the  mass  of  readers  will 
get  from  a perusal  of  this  one  volume  a clearer 
and  truer  idea  of  the  Reformation  than  from  a 
study  of  the  larger  works,  whose  very  amplitude 
of  detail  prevents  them  from  producing  on  the 
mind  a vivid  impression  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole. 

The  li  Student’s  Edition”  of  Hallam's  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), uniform  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  stu- 
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dent’s  series,  will  not  take  the  place  in  the  libra- 
17  of  the  scholar  of  the  larger  and  more  complete 
edition,  and  yet  a comparison  of  the  two  fails  to 
disclose  the  omission  of  any  matter  important  to 
the  general  reader,  or  even  to  the  American  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  law.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
been  criticised  for  giving  “ not  the  history  itself, 
but  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,”  and 
because  he  deals  “in  deductions,  and  not  in  de- 
tails.” In  truth,  however,  at  lea£  for  most  read- 
ers, it  is  precisely  this  fact  whicn  gives  his  work 
its  peculiar  value,  and  though  it  is  possible  some 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  author’s  polit- 
ical views,  yet  that  singular  calmness  of  tem- 
perament and  peculiar  power  of  appreciating 
both  sides  of  great  questions 'which  constitute 
the  character  of  a truly  judicial  mind  are  more 
strikingly  displayed  in  his  writings  than  in  those 
of  any  other  of  the  great  English  historians,  and 
render  his  volume  the  most  trustworthy  exposi- 
tion we  possess  of  the  legal  and  political  princi- 
ples developed  by  the  course  of  English  history, 
and  transplanted  with  modifications  to  the  Amer- 
ican republic. 

Considering  how  American  vandalism  destroys 
every  thing  ancient  in  America,  such  a work  as 
Old  Landmarks  of  Boston , by  S.  A.  Drake  ( J. 
It.  Osgood  and  Co.),  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  see  all  the  monuments  of . 
the  past  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent. If  we  can  not  preserve  the  old  monuments, 
it  is  something  to  have  even  a history  of  them, 
especially  when,  as  is  the  case  in  this  volume, 
the  pencil  of  the  artist  combines  with  the  pen  of 
the  historian  to  preserve  what  the  iconoclasm  of 
cupidity  so  remorselessly  destroys.  The  book 
contains  not  only  many  curious  incidents  and 
reminiscences,  but  also  much  really  valuable  his- 
torical matter ; and  though,  of  course,  a history 
of  modern  Athens  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
Athenians,  yet  Boston  is  so  indissolubly  connect- 
ed in  its  history  with  the  entire  nation  that  such 
a work  is  of  interest  to  all  to  w hom  the  early  his- 
tory of  their  country  is  dear.  What  Mr.  Drake 
has  done  so  well  for  Boston  might  be  advanta- 
geously done  for  other  historical  centres,  and 
thus  reminders  of  the  post  be  preserved  at  least 
in  our  libraries,  if  nowhere  else. 

Homes  and  Hospitals  (American  Tract  Society, 
of  Boston)  consists  of  two  biographical  sketches, 
both  from  the  English,  one  of  Amy  Dutton,  the 
other  of  Agnes  E.  Jones.  The  second,  which 
has  been  republished  in  this  country  separately, 
we  have  already  commended  to  our  readers.  It 
gives  not  only  the  inspiring  stoiy  of  a noble  life 
devoted  to  hospital  work,  but  also  affords  much 
valuable  information  respecting  the  right  manage- 
ment of  hospitals  and  the  sick,  and  the  training 
needed  to  fit  women  for  the  work  of  nurses. 
The  other  sketch  gives  an  account  of  mission 
work  in  one  of  the  lower  districts  of  London. 
Its  graphic  descriptions,  its  incidents,  none  the 
less  interesting,  surely,  for  being  true,  and  the 
warm  sympathy  it  manifests  for  not  only  the 
poor,  but  for  the  outcast,  give  it  a peculiar  charm. 
We  commend  it  cordially,  not  only  as  a volume 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  but  also  as  one 
the  perusal  of  which  can  not  fail  to  deepen  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader,  and  give  the  Chris- 
tian worker  both  instruction  and  inspiration  for 
Christian  work  among  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious. 


ESSAYS. 

Rev.  Frederick  Arnold  is  a good  general, 
and  in  Turning-Points  in  Life  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  carries  the  convictions  of  his  readers 
by  a strategy  which  few  will  detect  at  the  outset, 
and  not  many  when  they  have  finished  his  book. 
There  is  no  error  more  common,  and  there  are 
few  more  mischievous  in  their  effect  on  human 
character  and  destiny,  than  that  which  attributes 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure  to 
luck.  “ Lucky”  and  “ fortunate”  are  the  terms, 
perhaps,  in  most  common  use  as  explanations  of 
the  elevation  to  fame,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
successful  men ; and  the  term  of  commiseration 
for  an  unsuccessful  man — “unfortunate” — im- 
plies the  same  popular  idea.  If,  indeed,  life  is 
ruled  by  a blind  and  inexorable  fate,  if  it  is  a 
lottery  at  which  we  each  put  in  our  hand  and 
draw  a prize  or  a blank  as  chance  may  dictate, 
then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  with 
calmness,  if  not  with  indifference,  whatever  may 
come  to  us  in  the  turn  of  the  wheel.  It  is  this 
notion— it  can  not  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
doctrine — so  paralyzing  to  human  endeavor, 
which  it  appears  to  be  Mr.  Arnold’s  aim  to  cor- 
rect. He  in  the  outset,  however,  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  his  readers  by  acknowledging  the  in- 
fluence of  chance.  “After  eliminating  all  that 
can  be  explained  as  the  legitimate  results  of  cer- 
tain practical  lines  of  conduct,  it  is  still  remark- 
able-how large  a realm  in  human  life  is  occupied 
by  that  which  is  simply  and  altogether  fortui- 
tous.” “Sometimes  circumstances  purely  for- 
tuitous have  colored  and  influenced  a whole  life- 
time.” He  enforces  this  theory  of  chance  by 
some  striking  illustrations.  Justin  Martyr  was 
converted  by  a chance  meeting  with  an  aged 
and  benevolent  disciple  of  Christianity.  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake  owed  his  first  rise  in  life  to  a 
chance,  which  he  seized,  of  painting  a portrait  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  Columbus  obtained  the  in- 
troduction which  gave  him  the  means  for  push- 
ing his  discoveries  by  a chance  meeting  with  a 
Spanish  prior.  Sympathy  having  been  secured 
between  the  author  and  his  readers,  the  former 
makes  a sudden  turn,  and  by  a sort  of  flank 
movement  carries  the  position  he  has  apparently 
admitted.  These  chances  present  turning-points, 
but  one  must  have  before  prepared  himself  to 
take  advantage  of  them.  “Erskine  made  him- 
self famous  w hen  the  chance  came  to  him  of 
making  a great  forensic  display ; but  unless  he 
had  trained  himself  for  the  chance,  the  chance 
would  only  have  made  him  ridiculous.”  “A 
young  lady’s  horse  runs  away  with  her.  It  is  in 
danger  of  leaping  a cliff,  or  of  rushing  down  the 
line  while  the  express  rushes  after  it.”  Such  an 
incident  would  be  obviously  throw*n  away  upon 
a hero  who  was  not  used  to  horses,  and  w ho  had 
not  acquired  a steady  eye  and  hand  and  habits 
of  coolness  ahd  courage.  “The  lawyer  who 
rises  to  conduct^  difficult  case  in  his  leader's  ab- 
sence, the  surgeon  or  doctor  that  has  a sudden 
chance  presented  to  him,  must  have  had  a long 
preparatory  training  before  he  could  skillfully 
avail  himself  of  any  sort  of  emergency.”  It  is 
true,  “ there  are  moments  that  are  w orth  more 
than  years but  “ what  is  the  use  of  the  chance 
coming  to  men  who  are  unequal  to  the  chance  ?” 
“A  great  occasion  is  worth  to  a man  exactly 
what  his  antecedents  have  enabled  him  to  make 
of  it.”  “So,  when  a man  looks  forward  to 
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chances  in  life,  his  great  business  is  to  prepare 
himself  for  those  chances.  ” The  doctrine  of 
chances,  the  theory  of  luck,  is,  after  all,  not  an 
excuse  for  laziness,  but  an  incentive  to  the  most 
indefatigable  industry — to  industry,  too,  that  has 
no  apparent  profit  in  it.  For  “this  all-impor- 
tant moment,  this  moment  disproportionate  to 
all  other  moments,  who  can  tell  when  it  will  be 
upon  us?”  Life,  rightly  considered,  is  perpetu- 
ally teaching  ns  “to  have  our  resources  for 
meeting  this  all-important  moment  available  and 
at  hand.”  The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  illustrating  and  enforcing  this  truth.  The 
reader  does  not  always  see  what  the  author  is 
aiming  at.  He  is  all  the  more  carried  along  to 
the  authors  conclusion.  The  book  is  brimful 
of  illustrations  drawn  from  actual  life.  If  it  be 
trne  that  “illustrations  are  windows  that  let  in 
the  light,  ” his  book  is  a very  Crystal  Palace.  The 
style  is  vivacious — sometimes,  perhaps,  too  col- 
loquial “Gumption”  is  hardly  elegant  En- 
glish ; and  “do  not”  is  better,  except  in  conver- 
sation, than  “don't.”  The  rapidity  with  which 
thought  succeeds  thought  and  incident  follows 
incident  leaves  one  hardly  time  to  think  of  their 
real  significance.  But  too  exciting  an  interest  is 
so  rare  a fault  in  ethical  essays  that  one  con- 
dones it  readily.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
book  of  its  sort  better  reading  for  a boy  or 
young  man,  or  more  sure  to  be  read  through  if 
once  its  perusal  be  begun. 

The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson,  Com - 
!nt<*tsl(J.  B.  Lippi ncott  and  Co.),  is  an  allegory, 
as  true  as  Ginx's  Baby , and  no  more  so.  The  very 
title  is  allegorical,  being  equivalent  to  Jesus,  Da- 
vid’s son,  and  the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface 
is  modeled  singularly  after  the  opening  portion  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The  object  of  the  book  ap- 
pears to  be  to  show,  under  guise  of  a story,  what 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  would 
lead  to  if  carried  out  practically  in  society  and 
by  the  Christian  Church.  Joshua  begins  his  life 
by  asking  the  vicar  at  the  catechetical  class  some 
puzzling  questions,  which  are  embodied  in  the 
one,  “ Why  don’t  you  and  all  the  clergy  live  like 
the  apostles,  and  give  what  you  have  to  the 
poor?”  He  of  course  falls  into  disrepute  with 
the  vicar,  and  his  ineffectual  attempt  to  remove 
a stone  by  prayer,  and  to  handle  a viper  and  eat 
poisonous  berries  without  injury,  modifies  his  be- 
lief in  the  literal  application  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  far  as  to  bring  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  “ the  laws  of  nature  are  supreme,  and  even 
faith  can  not  change  them,”  and  to  a recognition 
of  the  principle  that  “ we  have  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  His  spirit  but  in  our  way,  and  not  mere- 
ly to  try  and  repeat  His  acts.  ” This  very  sensi- 
ble conclusion  does  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  going  up  to  London,  and  there  associating 
himself  with  a burglar  and  a common  prostitute, 
because  Christ  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  and  as  a large  range  is  allowed  here  to 
the  author’s  imagination,  of  course  both  his  com- 
panions are  reformed  by  Joshua’s  influence.  At 
the  end  he  goes  over  to  Paris  to  “ help,  so  far  as 
he  could,  in  the  cause  of  humanity.”  He  does 
not  succeed  much  better  with  the  Commune  than 
with  the  stone  and  the  viper,  and  barely  escapes 
with  his  life,  while  Mary  is  captured  by  the 
French  troops  and  shot  for  a pttroleuse . He  re- 
turns to  England,  where  he  takes  up  “ the  hun- 
gry trade  of  political  lecturer  to  working-men,” 


and  goes  “about  the  country  explaining  the 
Communistic  doctrines,  and  showing  their  apos- 
tolic origin.”  In  this  pursuit  he  falls  a martyr 
before  an  English  mob.  The  book  is  written 
with  great  artistic  skill,  and  with  rare  literary 
finish  in  style,  though  with  the  careful  pretense 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  a lack  of  education. 
It  contains  much  that  is  worth  the  study  not  only 
of  the  clergy,  bat  of  all  who  are  laboring  directly 
for  the  elevation  of  humanity  and  the  cure  of  so- 
cial evils,  but  its  fundamental  doctrine  that  “so- 
cial relations”  are  the  causes  of  misery,  tl^ so- 
ciety is  responsible  for  the  sin  which  underlies 
it,  that  a change  in  social  relations  is  the  re- 
generation which  the  world  waits  for,  and  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  GJkrist  was  one  of  “ brother- 
hood and  communism,”  is  not  only  not  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  studied  most 
deeply  the  system  of  truth  taught  by  Jesus  Christ, 
but  is  in  these  pages  taken  for  granted  without 
argument  The  book  can,  therefore,  have  but 
little  effect  upon  the  convictions  of  the  great 
mass  of  Christian  readers  who  believe  that  sin 
is  personal,  not  chiefly  social,  that  regeneration 
must  be  individual,  not  social,  and  that  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  of  individual  truth  and 
parity  and  love  in  all  social  relations,  not  one 
which  can  be  embodied  in  any  mere  social  change. 

The  Culture  of  Pleasure  (Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers)  is  the  somewhat  curious  title  of  a vol- 
ume of  essays.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  strange  at 
first  thought,  sinoe  the  moralists  tell  us  that  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  object  of  existence, 
that  the  culture  of  pleasure  should  not  have  been 
oftener  made  the  distinct  theme  of  a treatise, 
yet  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  it  in  so  di- 
rect a form  before.  One  might  possibly  con- 
jecture from  the  title  that  the  book  was  epicu- 
rean in  its  philosophy ; but  the  conjecture  would 
do  it  a great  injustice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
author  avows  the  hope  that  he  may  “ not  only 
point  some  weary  wanderer,  who  has  long  chased 
the  mirage  of  life,  to  the  sure  fountain  of  felic- 
ity, but,  in  an  age  of  skeptical  tendencies,  bring 
forward  a new  branch  of  Christian  evidence.” 
It  is  emphatically  a Christian  book  in  spirit  and 
tone. 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

Thk  second  volume  of  the  so-called  Speaker's 
Commentary  lies  before  us.  A more  unfortunate 
title  than  the  one  which  popular  parlance  gives 
to  this  work  could  not  be  well  devised,  unless 
it  be  the  real  title  of  the  work,  which  is  no  title 
at  all.  The  Holy  Bible , with  an  explanatory 
and  critical  Commentary  and  a Revision  of  the 
Translation . by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Co.),  does  very  well  for  an  account  of  the  book ; 
but  one  does  not  want  to  quote  the  whole  de- 
scription of  a man  from  his  passport  every  time 
one  wishes  to  call  him  by  name.  The  present 
volume  embraces  the  books  of  Joshua,  by  Rev. 
T.  E.  Espin;  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel,  by 
Right  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hkrvey,  D.D. ; and 
i Kings,  by  Professor  George  Rawlinson.  It 
is  a serious  mistake  to  omit  from  the  American 
edition  the  table  of  contents  which  belongs  to 
the  English  edition,  and  a still  greater  mistake 
to  omit  the  names  of  the  editors  of  the  different 
books,  for  which  we  have  to  refer  to  an  English 
copy.  Otherwise  the  two  editions  are  exactly 
alike,  the  American  being  printed  from  dopli- 
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cates  of  the  English  plates.  In  spirit  and  tone 
the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  names  of  its  ed- 
itors are  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  scholarship. 
As  compared  with  Lange,  it  is  more  compact 
and  concise,  and  more  in  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ican thought.  In  comparison  with  Jameson, 
Faussett,  and  Brown,  it  is  more  liberal — perhaps 
the  theological  critics  would  say  more  lax — but 
it  is  also  more  scholarly.  On  disputed  questions 
it  gives  a brief  summary  of  the  views  of  different 
interpreters  fairly,  though  always  as  a preface 
to  tju  views  of  the  author.  The  notes  of  Pro- 
fesflr  Rawlinson  on  the  construction  of  the 
Temple,  though  very  brief,  give  this  portion  of 
the  work  an  exceptional  value.  On  the  whole, 
though  both  the  form  aril  the  expense  of  the 
book  interfere  with  its  serviceableness  as  a pop- 
ular commentary  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
it  is  one  which  the  Biblical  scholar  can  ill  afford 
to  be  without. 

Estes  and  Lauriat  have  rendered  the  lay  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible  a real  service  by  their  popu- 
lar edition  of  Professor  Murphy's  Commentary 
on  Genesis.  His  admirable  treatises  on  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Bible  have  been  long  known 
to  the  professional  scholar,  but  not  to  that  large 
number  of  Bible  students  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text.  The  new 
translation  on  which  his  notes  are  based  gives 
the  English  reader  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  He- 
brew ; and  the  commentary  itself,  though  de- 
servedly an  authority  among  Biblical  scholars,  is 
so  clear  and  simple  in  style  as  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  non-scholastic  students. 
We  hope  that  the  rest  of  Professor  Murphy's 
commentaries  may  be  given  to  the  public  in  the 
same  form. 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  is  to  be  regarded,  and  in  respect  to 
which  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  world 
of  letters  must  be  measured.  He  is  equally  re- 
markable as  an  observer  and  as  a philosopher.  It 
is  his  philosophy  which  has  attracted  the  great- 
est attention  and  provoked  the  greatest  criticism, 
and  the  conclusions  which,  from  a wide  range  of 
observation,  he  deduces  and  embodies  in  his  last 
work,  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animals  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  will  probably 
rovoke  more.  But  as  an  observer  Mr.  Darwin 
as  rendered  a service  to  the  cause  of  science 
which  the  future  will  not  fail  to  recognize,  whether 
it  accepts  or  rejects  his  philosophical  deductions ; 
and  no  one  of  his  books  shows  more  strikingly  his 
praiseworthy  spirit  and  his  indefatigable  research 
than  this  his  latest  treatise.  Of  his  spirit  we  have 
a striking  illustration  in  a single  sentence  on  page 
66.  44  Our  present  subject  is  very  obscure,  but, 

from  its  importance,  must  be  discussed  at  some 
length ; and  it  is  always  advisable  to  perceive 
clearly  our  ignorance."  It  is  this  perfect  readi- 
ness to  confess  partial  knowledge  and  even  ig- 
norance, and  to  report  (as  on  page  114)  facts 
which  militate  against  his  theory,  and  this  with- 
out pretending  always  to  explain  them,  which 
has  given  Mr.  Darwin  such  an  influence  among 
candid  men.  His  research  and  original  reports 
give  his  works  an  interest  which  their  scientific 
hypotheses  could  not  alone  impart  to  them,  and 
which  belongs  to  no  author  who  is  content  only 
to  philosophize  without  taking  the  trouble  also 


to  observe.  Thus,  in  the  volume  before  us,  wo 
have  not  only  an  immense  number  of  facts  re- 
specting the  expression  of  emotion  in  animals 
and  roan  gathered  from  other  treatises  and  the 
author's  own  observations  carried  on  ever  since 
1888,  but  also  a record  of  observations  prosecu- 
ted by  disinterested  witnesses  all  over  the  world. 
In  1867  Mr.  Darwin  circulated  printed  questions, 
sixteen  in  number,  relating  to  emotional  expres- 
sion, which  he  gives  in  his  introductory  chap- 
ter, and  which  were  sent  to  various  observers 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
America.  From  thirty-six  persons,  several  of 
them  missionaries,  answers  were  received,  and  the 
information  thus  gathered  certainly  throws  much 
light  on  the  problems  which  Mr.  Darwin  discuss- 
es. Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  posterity 
respecting  the  philosophical  hypotheses  of  whicn 
Mr.  Darwin  is  the  most  distinguished  represent- 
ative, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
ofsuch  a work  simply  as  a report  of  facts,  whose 
value  is  enhanced  because  it  embodies  the  testi- 
mony of  many  distinct  and  disinterested  witness- 
es. Indeed,  the  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  a re- 
port of  facts,  though  they  are  grouped  around 
three  propositions  which  Mr.  Darwin  proposes 
as  explanatoiy  of  emotional  expression.  The 
book  appears  to  have  no  definite  dogmatic  pur- 
pose ; though  the  author  expresses  his  conviction 
that  the  44  study  of  expression  confirms  to  a cer- 
tain limited  extent  the  conclusion  that  man  is  de- 
rived from  some  lower  animal  form,  and  supports 
the  belief  of  the  specific  or  sub-specific  unity  of 
the  several  races.”  It  is  a book  which  will  be 
read  with  interest,  and  may  be  studied  with  profit 
even  by  those  who  are  most  skeptical  respecting 
the  conclusions  which  the  author  thinks  may  be 
reasonably  deduced. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington:  its  Negotiation, 
Execution,  and  the  Discussions  relating  thereto , 
by  Caleb  Cushing  (Harper  and  Brothers),  com- 
prises, in  a treatise  of  250  pages,  a full  history 
of  what  the  author  properly  designates  4 ‘one  of 
the  most  notable  and  interesting  of  all  the  great 
diplomatic  acts  of  the  present  age."  We  were 
prepared  to  believe  that  much  of  the  newspaper 
discussions  on  this  subject  had  been  blind,  and 
founded  on  ignorance ; but  Mr.  Cushing  s book 
has  surprised  us  by  its  disclosures  of  the  extent 
of  that  ignorance.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
entire  proceedings,  from  the  inception  of  the 
treaty  to  the  final  award,  penned  by  one  who 
was  in  a condition  to  know  fully  the  whole  course 
of  the  interior  history  of  the  arbitration.  In  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  subject,  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,  and  tho  course  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  respecting  it,  reflect  even 
greater  credit  than  the  public  have  generally  sup- 
posed, not  only  on  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration, but  on  republican  government,  which  is 
shown  to  be  every  way  adequate  to  deal  with 
the  most  profound  and*  perplexing  questions  of 
diplomacy.  While  Mr.  Cushing  is  severe  on 
some  acts  and  persons  (Sir  Alexander  Cockbnrn, 
for  example,  whose  previous  histoiy  accounts  for 
his  singularly  unjudicial  conduct),  and  is  through- 
out warmly  and  enthusiastically  American  and 
republican  in  his  sentiments,  his  book  is  written 
with  & calmness  and  candor  which  befit  the 
theme,  and  give  a certain  judicial  weight  to  his 
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expression  of  opinion  and  bis  statements  of  fact. 
— Art  Education^  Scholastic  and  Industrial , by 
Walter  Smith  (James  R,  Osgood  and  Co.), 
will  be  valuable  chiefly  to  those  who  are  ap- 
tempting  to  develop  taste  for  art,  and  to  intro- 
duce art  education  into  our  common-school  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Smith  is  unmistakably  a practical 
teacher,  and  knows  whereof  he  writes.  His 
style  is  often  involved  and  obscure,  but  his 
thoughts  are  worthy  of  study.  His  book  in- 
cludes not  merely  a general  discussion  of  art  ed- 
ucation and  its  importance  in  a commercial  point 
of  view;  it  not  only  affords  much  valuable  in- 
formation derived  from  experiments  in  English 
art  schools  for  the  masses,  with  which  he  is 
familiar,  but  it  also  discusses  the  principles  of 
industrial  art  and  the  proper  methods  of  art 
study.  The  illustrations  are  sketchy  and  artist- 
ically imperfect,  but  as  studies  for  the  art  stu- 
dent they  may  do  as  well  or  even  better  than 
finer  work. — Mr.  Charles  Hallock  describes 
the  object  of  the  Fishing  Tourist  (Harper  and 
Brothers)  in  his  preface.  It  is  not  a eulogy  of 
fishing  sports,  nor  a rhapsody  on  nature,  nor  a 
marvelous  store  of  fish  stories.  “ My  prov- 
ince,” says  he,  “is  simply  to  write  an  Angler’s 
Guide  without  embellishment ; to  tell  where  fish 
are  to  be  caught,  and  when  and  how ; to  show 


the  sportsman  the  shortest  route  to  pleasure,  the 
best  means  of  conveyance,  the  expense  thereof, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  commissariat.”  But  in 
this  description  of  his  book  the  author  hardly 
does  himself  full  justice.  There  is  not  a trace 
of  the  dullness  of  a guide-book  in  his  pages. 
His  pictures  are  drawn  with  so  deft  a hand  that 
he  carries  you  into  the  forests  despite  yourself. 
Though  while  we  write  the  thermometer  ranges 
in  the  vicinity  of  zero,  the  snow  lies  two  feet  on 
the  level,  and  the  brgoks  are  all  snugly  en- 
sconced beneath  icy  coverlets,  we  find  ourselves 
standing  in  imagination,  rod  in  hand  and  fish 
in  basket,  on  the  green  bank,  w ith  the  music  of 
the  gurgling  brook  singing  in  our  ears.  Mr.  Hal- 
lock writes  with  an  easy  neglige  elegance  which 
gives  his  book  a peculiar  charm,  and  with  a 
quiet  assurance  of  knowledge  which  gives  it  pe- 
culiar value,  and  renders  him  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  spring-time  companions  since 
the  days  of  Izaak  Walton.  His  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  giving  a general  descrip- 
tion of  the  salmon  family — “ the  only  fresh-wa- 
ter fish,  excepting  the  black  bass,  worthy  the 
name  of  game  fish” — and  the  proper  means  for 
successfully  cultivating  their  acquaintance ; the 
second  giving  an  account  of  the  chief  localities 
; where  they  are  to  be  found,  and  how  to  get  to  them. 


Ctiitnr'fi  Scientific  jUtorlr. 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

OUR  summary  for  the  present  month  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  more  interesting  an- 
nouncements in  theoretical  and  practical  science 
which  have  been  made  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1873,  or  which,  belonging  to  1872,  have 
but  recently  come  to  our  notice.  There  is  little 
to  record  of  special  importance,  although,  as  the 
result  of  the  investigations  of  the  vast  multitude 
of  persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  scientific  labors,  every  day  yields  some- 
thing of  more  or  less  moment.. 

Astronomy.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  astronomers  of  both 
hemispheres  upon  the  special  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  and  particularly  to  secure  the  prompt 
co-operation  of  all  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  newly  appearing  asteroids,  comets,  mete- 
oric showers,  auroras,  etc.,  Professor  Henry,  at 
the  suggestion  of  eminent  astronomers  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  applied  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Atlantic  cable  for  the  privilege  of 
passing  such  notices  over  its  wires  free  of  ex- 
pense. A similar  application  was  also  made  to 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  of  the 
United  States.  Satisfactory  responses  were 
made  to  these  requests,  and  both  companies 
placed  the  services  of  their  lines  at  the  disposal 
of  proper  parties  for  such  announcements.  It 
has  therefore  been  arranged  that  notices  from 
the  United  States  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  by  which  they  will  be 
transmitted  to  England,  France,  and  Germany ; 
and  similar  information  from  Europe  will  be 
sent  first  to  that  institution  and  be  thence  dis- 
tributed, by  means  of  the  telegraph,  to  parties 
interested,  or  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
Associated  Press.  This  arrangement,  which 


has  been  hailed  with  acclamation  by  scientists 
in  both  Europe  and  America,  was  first  applied 
to  a practical  purpose  in  communicating  to  Eu- 
rope the  information  of  the  discovery  of  two  new 
telescopic  planets,  both  of  them  detected  by  Pro- 
fessor Peters,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York ; 
the  first,  No.  129,  on  the  night  of  February  7, 
and  the  second,  No.  130,  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month.  No.  129  is  of  magnitude  9},  and 
the  other  of  11. 

Professor  Yarnell  announces  the  completion 
of  the  catalogue  of  stars,  upon  which  he  bos 
been  engaged  for  many  years  at  the  National 
Observatory.  This,  when  published,  will  be  of 
great  value,  and  will  supply  a want  long  felt. 

The  American  committee  for  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Venos  in  1874  still  continues 
its  labors,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Na- 
tional Observatory  has  lately  published  Part  IL 
of  the  iostructions  connected  with  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  the  observations  and  deter- 
mining the  results.  Nearly  all  the  leading  na- 
tions are  interesting  themselves  in  this  matter, 
and  it  is  with  much  pride  that  we  claim  for  the 
United  States  a foremost  place  iu  the  efforts 
made  to  utilize  the  occasion  to  the  utmost. 

In  the  department  of  Meteorology  and  Terres - 
trial  Physics  we  have  some  important  sugges- 
tions by  foreign  specialists ; among  others,  Mr. 
Meldrura,  Mr.  Lockyer,  and  Mr.  Symons.  In 
regard  to  the  connection  between  the  sun-spot 
period  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
anticipation  is  expressed  that  we  shall  be  able 
before  long  not  simply  to  predict  the  changes  for 
a few  days  in  advance,  but  to  determine  them 
for  possibly  an  entire  season. 

A great*  advance  in  the  system  of  weather  te- 
legraphy in  the  United  States  has  lately  been 
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made  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  farmer,  pre- 
vious arrangements  having  been  more  directly 
serviceable  to  the  mariner.  The  whole  region 
of  the  United  States  has  been  divided  into  about 
two  hundred  districts,  with  a central  station  es- 
tablished in  each,  to  be  provided  with  an  ob- 
server. As  soon  as  the  forecasts  are  made  from 
the  night  observations  the  result  for  each  par- 
ticular region  is  to  be  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  central  station  in  that  district,  and 
there  printed  (in  a daily  gaper  or  otherwise),  and 
a copy  of  this  is  to  be  mailed  at  once  to  every 
postmaster  within  easy  reach,  who  is  instructed 
to  hang  it  up  in  his  office,  where  it  can  be  in- 
spected by  any  person  curious  to  ascertain  the 
probabilities  for  the  day.  As  these  dispatches 
will  generally  be  published  in  a morning  paper 
at  the  station,  they  can  reach  almost  any  post- 
office  within  the  district  before  the  information 
will  be  too  late. 

A further  extension  of  the  system  of  weather 
telegraphy  is  contemplated  to  the  light-house 
and  life-saving  establishments,  and  the  principal 
fisheiy  stations  on  our  coast,  by  means  of  which, 
among  other  points,  information  can  be  obtained 
and  transmitted  in  reference  to  the  movements 
of  the  food  fishes  of  the  coast. 

A remarkable  electric  storm  took  place  in  the 
Western  States  during  the  nights  of  the  7th  and 
8th  of  January,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  our  pages,  embracing  some  points  of 
special  interest,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  telegraphic  wires  running  east 
and  west,  and  the  comparatively  trifling  action 
on  those  extending  north  and  south. 

Preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a subma- 
rine cable  between  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  Asia,  legislation  has  been  secured 
from  Congress  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  cause  soundings  to  be  made  for  the 
most  suitable  route.  This  work  will  probably 
be  entered  upon  during  the  present  year,  and 
valuable  results  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
telegraphic  construction  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Carpenter  announces  many  interesting 
facts  in  reference  to  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean,  his  recent  observa- 
tions verifying  a suggestion  already  made  by 
him,  that  in  this  great  sea  the  water  below  a 
certain  depth  shows  a large  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  a corresponding  deficiency  of  oxygen. 
This  affects  very  materially  the  question  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  water,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
below  150  or  200  fathoms  its  amount  is  unusu- 
ally small.  The  prime  cause  of  this,  in  Dr. 
Carpenter's  opinion,  is  due  to  the  want  of  circu- 
lation of  the  Mediterranean,  since,  while  there 
is  an  immense  volume  of  water  continually  pour- 
ing in  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is 
no  bottom  current  outward  of  any  moment ; this 
being  prevented,  first,  by  the  very  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  water ; and  second,  by  the  presence 
of  a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  which  cuts  off 
the  return  current. 

In  Mineralogy  and  Geology  we  have  the  very 
important  announcement  of  the  existence  of  tin 
ore  in  Queensland  in  great  mass.  Similar  dis- 
coveries alleged  to  have  been  made  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  unfortunately  con- 
sidered very  questionable,  it  being  maintained 
that  the  tin-bearing  specimens  brought  thence 
bad  previously  been  transported  from  Cornwall ! 


In  consequence  of  the  value  of  tin  for  technolog. 
ical  and  domestic  purposes,  and  its  increasing 
scarcity,  any  material  addition  to  the  number 
of  mining  localities  of  this  metal  can  not  fail  to 
exercise  a powerful  influence  upon  the  interests 
of  the  world. 

The  announcements  of  new  species  and  vari- 
eties of  minerals  continue  to  be  mtfde,  several 
having  been  indicated  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

It  is  well  known  that  within  a few  years  past 
we  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  recent 
glaciers  in  North  America,  principally  through 
the  labors  of  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Clarence  King, 
and  others.  We  are  now  informed  of  their  oc- 
currence in  the  Merced  group  of  mountains  in 
California,  Mr.  Muir,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  investigation,  being  positive  that  he  has  dis- 
covered genuine  objects  of  this  character. 

As  usual,  Geography  occupies  a large  place  in 
our  summary,  including  reports  of  progress  of 
expeditions  already  under  way,  and  the  notes  of 
preparation  for  others  to  come.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  from  Dr.  Livingstone  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  the  latest  advices  from  him 
being  in  November  last.  Several  expeditions 
have  started,  however,  to  take  up  the  line  of  Af- 
rican exploration : one  from  England,  known  as 
the  Livingstone  Congo  Expedition,  under  the 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Grandy ; another,  fitted  out 
in  Germany,  intended  likewise  to  explore  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Congo.  The  Grandy  expe- 
dition, at.  last  advices,  had  reached  Sierra  Leone, 
and  had  started  for  the  interior;  the  German 
had  not  yet  commenced  its  labors. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who  has  been  charged  with 
a mission  in  connection  with  the  slave  trade  in 
Eastern  Africa,  has  reached  Zanzibar,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  duties.  It  is  also  stated  that  an 
Egyptian  expedition,  under  General  Purdy,  was 
on  its  way  to  enter  Africa  from  the  same  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Blyden  has  published  an  account  of 
his  journey  to  Fallaba  from  Sierra  Leone  with 
a view  of  making  a treaty  with  some  of  the  in- 
terior tribes.. 

Nothing  new  has  been  beard  from  the  polar 
expeditions  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  al- 
though the  papers  have  contained  an  entirely 
fictitious  account  of  the  discoveries  of  Octave 
Pavy  in  Wrangell's  Land,  off  Northeastern  Si- 
beria. This  account  narrates  in  most  minute 
detail  the  encountering  by  Mr.  Pavy  of  herds  of 
frozen  mammoths  and  other  remarkable  curios- 
ities, but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
whole  story  is  a fabrication,  Mr.  Pavy  not  hav- 
ing yet  left  San  Francisco  (according  to  the  pa- 
pers of  that  city)  on  bis  projected  expedition. 

EffortB  were  made  by  the  British  scientists  to 
induce  their  government  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  arctic  research  daring  the  coming  season. 
In  this  they  have  failed,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the 
great  expense  consequent  upon  the  Challenger 
expedition,  which  has  started  upon  its  three 
years’  circumnavigation,  having  for  its  special 
object  the  investigation  of  the  physics  and  nat- 
ural history  of  the  deep  seas  both  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans. 

The  results  of  several  important  deep-sea  ©x- 
lorations  during  the  past  year  have  been  pnb- 
shed  with  more  or  less  detail;  among  them, 
those  prosecuted  by  Messrs.  Verrill,  Smith,  Pack- 
ard, and  Cooke  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
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the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Masenm,  whose 
publication  of  an  Assyrian  tradition  of  the  Del- 
age  has  excited  so  roach  interest,  has  visited 
Assyria,  at  the  expense  of  a London  journal,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  additional  explora- 
tions, and  thereby  increasing  the  Assyrian  eth- 
nological collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  behindhand 
in  performing  its  part  in  connection  with  the 
labors  of  general  exploration.  The  surveys  for 
a feasible  route  for  a ship-canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien  and  through  Nicaragua  have 
been  resumed  during  the  winter,  and  are  now 
in  active  operation.  Both  of  these  are  under 
the  Navy  Department,  which  has  also  fitted  out 
two  steamers,  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Norm - 
gansety  for  a hydrographical  survey  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  in  connection  with  which  inquiries 
into  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  the  sea 
will  be  prosecuted. 

Dr.  Neumayer,  of  Vienna,  is  making  some 
progress  in  his  plans  toward  the  exploration  of 
the  south  pole,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  secure 
sufficient  aid  from  the  government  and  from 
other  parties  to  permit  him  to  start  daring  the 
present  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  final  report  of  the  German 
expedition  to  East  Greenland  (composed  of  the 
Hanaa  and  Germania)  has  just  been  published, 
and  is  occupied  principally  by  a history  of  the 
measures  preliminary  to  the  enterprise,  the  in- 
structions for  the  guidance  of  the  voyagers,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the  Hansa. 
The  succeeding  volumes  will  contain  the  storv  of 
the  Germania,  and  a systematic  statement  of  the 
scientific  results. 

Professor  Orton,  who  is  already  known  for  his 
explorations  in  South  America,  proposes  to  re- 
visit the  region  of  the  Upper  Amazon  and  the 
Andes,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  additional 
facts,  and  also  specimens,  for  Vassar  College. 
Ho  is  desirous  of  receiving  contributions  toward 
his  object,  for  which  he  will  furnish  duplicates 
of  his  collections.  Professor  C.  F.  Hart,  whose 
name  has  long  been  associated  with  explorations 
in  Brazil,  will  again  revisit  that  country,  with 
designs  similar  to  those  of  Professor  Orton. 

Numerous  reports  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  the  government  explorations  in 
the  Western  country,  these  forming  either  ac- 
counts of  progress  or  their  final  history.  Among 
the  expeditions  illustrated  in  this  way  are  those 
of  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  in  Arizona ; of  Major 
Pbwell,  on  the  Colorado ; Governor  Langford, 
on  the  Yellow  Stone  Fork ; Colonel  Barlow,  on 
the  Yellow  Stone  River,  etc.  That  of  Professor 
Hayden,  detailing  the  general  results  of  his  la- 
bors in  the  Yellow  Stone  region,  it  is  under- 
stood, is  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

Under  the  head  of  Zoology  we  may  mention 
first  what  has  been  done  in  the  department 
of  anthropology.  This  embraces  the  announce- 
ment of  some  interesting  discoveries  in  Europe. 
Among  them  is  that  of  a remarkable  skull,  cor- 
responding in  antiquity  to  those  of  Enghis  and 
tUfc  Neander  Valley,  found  at  Nagy- Kip,  in 
Hungary,  and  the  finding  of  specimens  of  the 
African  money  or  cow 17  shell  in  a prehistoric 
grave  in  Pomerania.  A prehistoric  sacrificial 
mound  has  also  lately  been  detected  in  Aus- 


tria, belonging  to  the  bronze  period.  Imple- 
ments of  this  metal,  as  well  as  those  of  pol- 
ished stone,  were  found  mixed  with  the  remains 
of  animnls  and  of  men  supposed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  connection  with  religious  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  celebrated  collection  of  specimens  of  an- 
cient Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman  art  from 
the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  made  by  General  I)i  Cesnola, 
the  United  States  consul  in  that  island,  has  been 
secured,  after  much  competition,  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  will  form  a prominent  feature 
in  the  new  Museum  of  Art  in  the  metropolis. 

Discoveries  of  interest  have  also  lately  been 
made  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  consist- 
ing of  a bronze  instrument,  a round  ball  of  gran- 
ite, and  pieces  of  wood,  possessing  an  antiquity 
of  many  thousands  of  years,  and  probably  not 
seen  by  any  one  since  the  creation  of  that  gigan- 
tic monument  of  history  until  the  present  time. 

American  paleontologists  continue  their  an- 
nouncements of  discoveries  of  fossil  vertebrates 
in  the  West,  especially  Professor  Marsh  and 
Professor  Cope.  In  addition  to  the  accounts 
already  briefly  indicated  by  these  gentlemen,  we 
have  from  Professor  Marsh  a highly  important 
announcement  of  the  existence  of  a new  sub- 
class of  birds,  which  he  calls  Odontornithes. 
This  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  bi- 
concave vertebra,  probably  of  a lengthened  tail 
like  the  Archaeopteryx  y ana  of  teeth  in  both  jaws, 
the  cranium  in  some  respects  resembling  that  of 
the  pterodactyl,  bat  possessing  the  quadrate  bone 
of  the  bird.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  however, 
how  far  this  class,  or  sub-class,  differs  from  the 
Sanrnne  of  Huxley,  based  upon  the  Archaeopte- 
ryx referred  to. 

The  births  at  London  daring  the  past  winter 
of  a young  hippopotamus  and  a young  rhinoce- 
ros have  excited  considerable  interest  among  all 
clusses  of  naturalists,  in  view  of  the  rarity  of 
such  occurrences  in  menageries.  Unfortunately 
the  rhinoceros  did  not  survive  many  weeks ; the 
hippopotamus,  however,  at  latest  advices,  was 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Some  important  Entomological  publications 
have  appeared  in  the  United  States  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  among  them,  one  of  great 
value,  is  the  first  part  of  a work  by  Professor 
Glover  npon  American  insects.  This  is  devoted 
to  the  Orthopteray  and  embraces  excellent  fig- 
ures of  nearly  all  the  known  species  of  onr  coun- 
try, especially  those  intimately  related  to  agri- 
culture. This  will  be  followed  by  the  other  or- 
ders ns  fast  as  they  can  be  prepared,  the  whole 
work,  including  about  250  plates,  being  in  an 
advanced  state  of  completion. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican butterflies  has  also  reached  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  which  is  admirably  embellished  by 
illustrations  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  printing  the 
third  volume  of  the  monographs  of  American 
Dipteray  by  Professor  Loew,  and  of  Neuropterc z, 
by  Mr.  H.  De  Sanssure. 

Professor  Edwards,  of  Paris,  has  concluded, 
as  the  result  of  a careful  examination  of  the 
genus  LimuluSy  of  which  the  common  horse- 
shoe crab  of  our  coast  is  the  best  known  in- 
stance, that  this  can  be  referred  neither  to  the 
Arachmda  nor  to  the  Crustaceay  bat  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  type  of  a new  class  in  the  animal 
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kingdom,  the  Merostomata , which,  though  very 
scantily  illustrated  at  the  present  epoch,  formerly 
abounded  in  genera  and  species. 

The  discovery  of  a new  Entozoon,  found  in 
the  human  blood  in  certain  cases  of  disease  in 
India,  especially  of  chyluria,  has  lately  been  an- 
nounced. This  occurs  in  such  numbers  that  a 
single  drop  of  blood  -taken  from  any  part  of  the 
body  has  been  found  to  include  as  many  as  half 
a dozen.  They  are  extremely  minute — much 
smaller,  indeed,  than  the  Trichina  spiralis,  and 
present  many  peculiarities  of  great  interest. 

As  usual,  progress  continues  to  be  made  in  the 
department  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy , 
announcements  of  which  are  made  in  the  popu- 
lar and  scientific  journals  of  the  day.  No  pub- 
lication since  the  beginning  of  the  year  appears 
to  be  worthy  of  special  mention,  and  to  indicate 
all  those  of  comparative  interest  would  occupy 
our  pages  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else. 
We  may  state,  however,  that  the  ravages  of  the 
Phylloxera  vastatrix , or  grape-vine  louse,  con- 
tinue to  excite  the  greatest  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  their  effect  upon  the  vineyards  through- 
out Europe,  those  of  France,  except  in  a few 
favored  localities,  being  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion* No  practical  remedy  seems  hitherto  to 
have  been  devised,  although  flooding  the  roots 
of  the  vine  with  water  during  the  winter  season, 
whenever  practicable,  seems  to  be  considered 
with  favor.  Applications  of  preparations  of  ar- 
senic, of  soot,  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  other 
noxious  substances  are  also  recommended ; but 
unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  they  destroy  the 
plant  quite  as  effectually  as  they  do  the  insect. 

The  question  of  the  Fisheries  is  one  of  much 
moment  to  the  nation,  as  constituting  a very 
prominent  feature  of  its  domestic  economy. 
Under  this  bead  we  hare  to  record  the  reports 
of  the  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  States  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  in 
which  the  measures  taken  for  the  preservation 
And  propagation  of  the  food  fishes  are  indicated. 
These  relate  principally  to  the  salmou  and  the 
shad,  the  efforts  made  in  connection  with  these 
being  regarded  as  most  important.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries  on  the  port  of  the  United 
States  has  been  occupied  toward  the  same  end, 
and  his  labors  during  the  winter  have  been  prin- 
cipally connected  with  the  salmon.  Of  these  he 
has  distributed  from  the  stock  of  eggs  obtained 
at  the  establishment  in  Bucksport,  Maine,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Atkins,  large  numbers  to 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  which,  when  hatched,  will  be  placed 
in  the  waters  of  these  several  States. 

A large  importation  of  salmon  eggs  was  made 
iby  the  Commissioner  from  Germany,  which,  how- 
over,  owing  to  the  exceptional  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son in  Europe  during  the  present  winter,  came 
in  *u  nn satisfactory  condition,  and  only  a small 
percentage  was  capable  of  being  hatched  out. 

The  importance  of  the  fishery  interest  has 
caused  the  initiation  of  measures  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  appointment  of  State  Commis- 
sioners to  co-operate  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  with 
those  of  other  States,  in  efforts  toward  the  com- 
mon welfare. 


An  experiment  has  been  made  during  the  win- 
ter in  the  way  of  transporting  eggs  of  salmon 
from  London  to  New  Zealand.  This  consists  in 
the  arrangement  of  boxes  of  eggs  and  blocks  of 
ice  alternately,  in  a compartment  of  the  vessel, 
with  an  external  packing  of  charcoal.  By  means 
of  this  precaution  it  is  hoped  that  the  proper  de- 
gree of  cold  can  be  retained  throughout  the  voy- 
age, which  will  probably  occupy  four  to  six 
months. 

The  trade  in  frozen  herring  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  has  been  active  during  the  past  winter, 
at  least  one  hundred  cargoes  having  been  shipped 
to  western  points,  representing  a value  probably 
of  $160,000.  Application  has  been  made  by 
the  merchants  of  Eastport,  Maine,  in  view  of 
this  trade,  for  the  establishment  of  a signal  sta- 
tion at  that  point  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
early  information  of  impending  changes  in  the 
weather,  which  would  determine  largely  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  business  may  be  prosecuted 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  season. 

The  impending  extermination  of  the  seals  in 
the  arctic  waters  has  induced  persons  interested 
in  that  trade  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a dose 
time  to  the  business  of  their  capture.  The  6th 
of  April  has  been  fixed  on  as  the  proper  date  to 
begin  the  fishery,  and  it  is  proposed  to  determine 
by  international  treaty  that  no  captures  shall  be 
made  before  that  date.  The  destruction  of  the 
very  young  seals,  and  of  the  gravid  mothers  prior 
to  that  time,  is  considered  the  great  cause  of  the 
alarming  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  this  useful 
animal. 

Under  the  head  of  Domestic  Economy  we  have 
to  record  the  announcement  of  several  compara- 
tively new  methods  of  preserving  meats  fresh 
for  a considerable  period  of  time.  One  of  these 
processes  is  that  of  Dr.  Endermann,  which  con- 
sists in  drying  the  meat  in  thin  slices,  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  140°  F.,  and  afterward  grind- 
ing it  up  into  fine  powder,  which  may  then  be 
kept,  properly  secured,  for  a great  length  of 
time,  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups  or 
other  dishes.  Boussingault  throws  out  a hint  in 
this  connection  that  may  be  very  important, 
namely,  that  if  meats  and  vegetables  are  her- 
metically sealed,  and  exposed  to  a temperature 
below  zero  F.,  they  will  keep  for  a long  time. 
Preparations  made  by  him  in  1865  have  stood 
the  test  to  the  present  day  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

A valuable  memoir  has  been  published  by  the 
State  Department  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  in 
Japan,  giving  the  indications  of  the  method  by 
which  this  is  accomplished,  and  presenting  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  article  as  exported  to 
America.  When  we  consider  that  this  country 
receives  over  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  annually 
from  that  country,  while  the  entire  amount  sent 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  is  but  a few  thou- 
sand, the  importance  of  such  suggestions  may  be 
readily  understood. 

The  most  notable  engineering  feat,  under  the 
head  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering , is  the  per- 
foration of  the  Hoosic  Mountain,  the  two  par- 
ties engaged  in  tunneling  having  met,  near  the 
centre,  on  the  28th  of  December,  and  having 
made  an  opening  sufficiently  wide  to  pass 
through.  The  tunnel  itself,  of  course,  will  not 
be  finished  for  some  time ; but  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  trains  will  run  regularly  through, 
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thus  greatly  facilitating  the  increase  of  comma* 
nication  between  Eastern  New  England  and  the 
West. 

A valuable  account  of  the  mining  and  mineral 
statistics  of  the  West  is  famished  by  the  report 
of  Professor  Raymond  for  1871.  His  work,  as 
is  known,  is  prosecuted  under  government  au- 
spices, and  the  information  communicated  year 
by  year  is  considered  of  great  value. 

Under  the  head  of  Technology  we  have  noth- 
ing special  to  indicate,  the  inventions  and  an- 
nouncements being  of  course  numerous,  as  usual, 
but  none  being  particularly  noteworthy.  We 
may,  however,  refer  briefly  to  the  iptroduction 
into  the  trade  of  the  article  known  as  ceresine, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  ozokerite  (a  fossil 
wax  obtained  in  Austria),  which  has  the  proper- 
ties of  white  wax,  and  makes  candles  of  great 
illuminating  power,  and  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  material. 

The  process  of  electroplating  tin  on  metallic 
objects,  with  a view  of  subsequently  depositing 
silver  upon  them,  is  also  detailed  in  the  journals. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a white 
surface  should  the  silver  coating  be  worn  away. 
Improved  methods  of  flre-plating,  by  which  a 
coating  of  metal  is  driven  into  the  pores  of  the 
subjacent  material  by  the  action  of  fire,  are  also 
announced. 

Under  the  department  of  the  Materia  Medico, 
Therapeutics , and  Hygiene  we  may  refer  to  the 
modem  use  of  koumiss  as  a remedial  agent.  This 
is  a preparation  of  fermented  milk,  originally  pre- 
pared in  Tartary  from  mare's  milk,  but  which  is 
now  manufactured  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  else- 
where from  the  milk  of  the  cow,  goat,  etc.  It 
is  claimed  to  possess  remarkable  tonic  and  in- 
vigorating properties,  which,  if  sustained,  will 
doubtless  cause  its  rapidly  increasing  use  through- 
out the  world. 

Dr.  Declat,  of  Paris,  maintains  that  a hypo- 
dermic injection  of  carbolic  acid  in  small  quan- 
tity is  an  almost  infallible  remedy  for  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  presents  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences details  of  a series  of  experiments  which, 
in  his  opinion,  substantiate  his  assertion.  The 
use  of  nitrile  of  amyl,  a .substance  comparatively 
little  known  to  the  materia  medica , is  now  be- 
coming more  common  than  heretofore.  This, 
which  is  a coal-tar  derivative,  is  recommended 
as  almost  a specific  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
and  asthma  connected  with  heart-disease,  as  well 
as  for  epilepsy.  The  bromide  of  calcium,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  of  New 
York,  is  much  the  best  of  the  bromides,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its  action, 
ana  the  readiness  with  which  if  yields  up  its 
bromine  to  the  system. 

The  department  of  Necrology  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, not  without  its  list  for  the  year,  and  embraces 
several  illustrious  names.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Professor  M.  F.  Maury,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia;  Professor  James  H.  Coffin,  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Poucbet  and 
Baron  Dupin,  of  France;  and  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, a well-known  geologist,  of  Cambridge, 
England. 

For  fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects here  briefly  referred  to  we  point  to  the 
current  pages  of  the  44  Scientific  Record’’  of  the 
Monthly  and  the  44  Scientific  Intelligence”  of  the 
Weekly. 


SOLAR  SPOTS  AND  PROTUBERANCES. 

Pfere  Secchi  has  lately  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  a paper  containing  some  new  general- 
izations on  the  relations  of  the  solar  spots  to 
the  protuberances  visible  with  the  spectroscope. 
He  begins  by  referring  to  the  small  number  of 
protuberances  during  the  last  four  months,  es- 
pecially near  the  poles  of  the  sun,  where  they 
were  both  few  and  faint.  «This  diminution  in 
the  number  of  protuberances  coincides  with  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  spots.  He  is  led 
to  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  phenomena : 

1.  The  regions  of  (acute  and  spots  are  richest 
in  protuberances. 

2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  protuberances : the 
one  thin  and  feeble,  spread  out  like  our  thin  cir- 
rus clouds  in  the  atmosphere;  the  others,  more 
dense,  compact,  and  brilliant,  having  a thready 
structure,  and  a peculiar  optical  character. 

3.  The  spectral  analysis  of  this  last  class 
shows  that  their  spectrum  is  very  complicated, 
and  that  they  contain  a number  of  substances, 
while  the  others  show  only  the  lines  of  hydrogen 
and  the  line  D3. 

A careful  study  during  two  consecutive  years 
of  observation  has  convinced  Pfere  Secchi  that 
it  is  these  brilliant  and  complicated  protuber- 
ances with  which  the  spots  are  connected.  Two 
well-established  and  very  general  phenomena 
have  confirmed  this  conclusion.  First,  although 
the  hydrogen  protuberances  are  seen  all  around 
the  solar  disk,  yet  the  spots  are  confined  to  a 
determinate  region,  from  which  it  follows  that 
a hydrogenic  eruption  can  not  produce  a spot. 
Second,  the  brilliant  eruptions  with  numerous 
metallic  rays  are  confined  to  the  latitudes  of  the 
spots.  'These  two  facts  led  him  to  suepect  that 
the  cause  of  the  spots  is  connected  with  the 
spectral  constitution  of  the  protuberances.  He 
therefore  carefully  noted  all  eruptions  having  this 
character,  which  for  brevity  he  calls  metallic, 
and  he  found  that  whenever  one  of  these  erup- 
tions is  seen  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sun  a 
spot  is  sure  to  appear  on  the  day  following. 
This  connection  has  been  so  uniform  that  for 
several  months  he  has  been  able  to  predict  the 
appearance  of  a spot  by  simple  examination  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  eruption.  Afterward,  by 
examining  his  older  observations,  he  has  found 
a hundred  similar  verifications.  In  fact,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  examine  the  spectrum  of  the 
eruption,  its  peculiar  physical  character  being 
nearly  as  good.  In  the  first  place  the  light  of 
the  jets  exhibits  a great  brilliancy.  The  hydro- 
gen ray  C assumes  a very  deep  and  singular  tint. 
The  flames  are  very  dense,  terminating  in  sharp 
and  often  straight  points ; when  bent  back  they 
are  very  unstable,  changing  from  one  instant  to 
another.  The  height  of  the  jet  is  generally  but 
not  always  considerable ; sometimes  the  jets  are 
low,  but  very  sharply  terminated. 

From  a comparison  of  these  spectra  with  these 
of  the  spots,  Secchi  concludes  that  the  spectrum 
of  the  metallic  protuberances  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  spot,  which  on  the  edge  of  the  sun 
appears  by  its  direct  rays,  while  ou  the  disk  the 
rays  are  reversed.  The  spots  are  produced  by 
masses  of  metallic  vapor  bursting  out  from  the 
interior  of  the  sun.  These  vapors  need  not  rise 
to  a great  elevation ; it  is  sufficient  if  they  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  photosphere.  They 
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then  rest  suspended  and  floating  in  the  photo- 
sphere itself  like  islands,  bat  being  sank  to  its 
level  they  look  like  cavities.  These  masses  are 
of  course  coated,  and  therefore  absorb  the  rays 
of  light  atid  heat,  but  the  surrounding  photo- 
spheric  mass  gradually  encroaches  upon  and  dis- 
solves them. 

Secchi  finally  remarks  that  there  are  still  some 
details  to  be  explained  which  will  require  time 
to  work  up.  He  differs  completely  from  Faye, 
who  attributes  the  spots  to  revolving  storms  or 
solar  cyclones,  stating  that  there  are  not  more 
than  five  or  six  cases  of  spots  showing  a motion 
of  revolution  in  the  coarse  of  a year. 

DISCOVERY  OF  A FRAGMENT  OF  BIELA’S 
COMET. 

Immediately  after  the  great  meteoric  shower 
of  November  27,  Professor  Klinkerfues,  of  Got- 
tingen, convinced  that  a fragment  of  the  lost 
comet  must  have  just  passed  the  earth,  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Norman  Pogson,  director  of  the 
Eatft  India  Company’s  observatory  at  Madras,  to 
search  near  the  star  Theta  Centauri  for  a comet. 
Pogson  did  so,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
it ; but  owing  to  cloudy  weather  could  only  ob- 
serve it  on  two  nights.  His  observations  were 
at  once  carefully  discussed  by  Oppolxer,  of  Vien- 
na, who  found  that  the  comet  thus  strangely  ob- 
served was  really  moving  in  the  orbit  of  the  lost 
comet  of  lfiela,  but  was  more  than  a month  be- 
hind where  the  latter  ought  to  have  been.  It 
is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a fragment  of  the 
losr  comet,  which  has  become  mysteriously  da- 
layed  in  its  revolution. 

REPORT  ON  TEA  CULTURE  IN  JAPAN. 

A communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  lately  been  published  by  Congress,  contain- 
ing an  interesting  account  of  the  growth,  culture, 
and  preparation  of  tea  in  Japan  and  China,  be- 
ing compiled  from  a series  of  communications 
forwarded  by  the  American  legations  in  those 
countries.  The  dispatch  from  Japan  was  ac- 
companied by  a series  of  drawings,  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  published. 

According  to  this  account,  the  export  of  tea 
from  Japan  during  the  year  ending  May  81, 

1 872,  amounted  to  over  fifteen  millions  of  pounds, 
of  which  only  2688  pounds  were  sent  to  Europe, 
all  the  rest  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
showing  the  importance  of  a trade  which  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  tea- 
plant  in  Japan  is  propagated  from  seeds  only, 
and  matures  for  picking  in  three  years.  The 
first  picking  commences  in  April,  when  the 
leaves  are  most  tender,  and  continues  through- 
out May  and  June,  but  the  leaves  are  then  less 
valuable. 

The  leaves  are  dried  on  furnaces,  nnd  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  manipulation,  after  which 
they  are  sifted  nnd  classified  for  the  market. 
Each  variety  of  tea  is  then  shaken  together  to 
round  off  the  comers,  and  the  dust  is  separated, 
when  the  tea  is  packed  in  boxes  and  carried  to 
market. 

For  the  American  market  the  tea  is  always  re- 
fired before  shipment,  this  being  done  by  placing 
the  tea  in  iron  pans  over  a strong  charcoal  fire, 
constantly  stirring  it,  for  forty-five  to  sixty  min- 
utes. This  process  gives  the  so-called  4 4 toasty 
flavor”  and  the  “greenish  color/’  both  of  which, 


with  a great  increase  of  dustand  broken  leaf,  are 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  delicate  and  rich 
flavor  which  the  tea  had  after  the  country  ma- 
nipulation. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shepard,  the  American 
chargd  in  Japan,  all  this  refiling  is  unnecessary 
for  the  voyage  to  America,  or,  at  least,  an  extra 
firing  at  the  first  preparation  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  he  is  quite  positive  that  the  prep- 
aration in  question  is  a serious  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  tea  as  a beverage.  The  greenish 
color  demanded  in  the  American  market  is  not 
an  essential  to  the  tea,  and  is  only  obtained  by 
strong  firing  and  stirring  in  pans/ or  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  indigo,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  soap- 
stone, such  as  the  Chinese  teas  are  treated  with. 

The  best  Japan  tea,  in  its  pure  state,  is  a long 
twisted  leaf,  with  but  little  dust  or  broken  leaves 
in  it,  and  of  a brownish-green,  rather  than  a yel- 
lowish or  grayish  green.  It  is  further  stated 
that  tea  has  been  nsed  in  China,  Japan,  and 
Corea  more  than  a thousand  years,  the  first  for- 
eign export  being  to  Holland  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  to  England  about  1660. 

The  very  finest  teas  of  Japan  are  wholly  grown 
by  the  priests.  They  are  cultivated  under  mats, 
to  secure  the  desired  degree  of  shade,  and  bring 
from  $5  to  $6  a pound  in  Japan,  none  of  this 
quality  being  exported. 

In  the  article  upon  the  teas  of  China  it  is  stated 
that  indigo  is  used  for  coloring  gunpowder  tea, 
and  that  in  the  southern  districts  of  China  Prus- 
sian-blue and  gypsum  are  employed  instead  of 
indigo. 

BLOOD  ENTOZOON. 

A blood  entosoon  has  lately  been  described 
by  Dr.  T.  R.  Lewis  as  occurring  in  a patient  suf- 
fering from  a tropical  disease  called  chyhtria. 
The  worms  appear  to  be  present  in  very  large 
numbers  in  the  blood,  and  in  some  of  the  secre- 
tions ; indeed,  they  were  first  observed  in  the 
urine.  Nothing,  so  far,  is  known  of  their  man- 
ner of  development,  nor  how  they  gain  entrance 
to  the  body.  Their  average  length  is  0.175  of 
an  inch,  and  they  are  therefore  much  smaller 
than  the  Trichina  tjnrali a 

PYRO-PLATING. 

The  term  pyro-plating  has  been  applied  to  a 
method  of  coating  one  metal  with  another  by  the 
action  of  heat,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  electro- 
plating, close-plating,  and  amalgamation  proc- 
esses; the  peculiarity  being  that  the  coating, 
after  deposition,  is  driven  into  the  surface  of  the 
metal  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  atmospheric  press- 
ure. It  is  used,  therefore,  wherever  the  other 
processes  indicated  are  unsuited  or  impracticable, 
and  is  applicable  not  only  for  coating  with  silver, 
but  also  with  gold,  platinum,  aluminium,  copper, 
aluminium-bronze,  etc. 

The  object  to  be  coated  must  be  rendered 
chemically  clean,  this  being  effected  in  various 
wavs,  according  to  the  metal  to  be  operated  upon. 
Thus  articles  of  iron  or  steel  are  first  boiled  in 
caustic  alkali,  and  then  cleaned,  under  water, 
with  emery  and  wire  brashes,  and  finally  by 
generating  nascent  hydrogen  upon  the  surface, 
the  articles  being  suspended  in  a hot  alkaline 
solution,  and  made  the  negative  pole  of  a some- 
what powerful  battery.  When  perfectly  clean 
they  are  transferred  to  the  plating  bath,  and  the 
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Kr  amount  of  metal  is  deposited  upon  them  qualitative  examination  of  several  parts  of  the 
i usual  way.  crust,  differing  in  appearance,  agreed  in  reveal- 

The  peculiar  stage  of  the  process  consists  in  ing  the  presence  of  olivine,  augite,  and  a black 
submitting  the  articles  to  the  operation  of  firing,  decomposable  coloring  matter.  The  specific 
For  this  a bright  red  heat  is  commbnly  employed,  gravity  was  precisely  the  same  as  of  the  interior 
at  least  for  articles  that  do  not  require  temper-  portions.  Upon  microscopic  examination  the 
ing.  For  cutting  instruments  the  heat  is  more  crust,  like  the  mass  it  covered,  appeared  crys- 
carefully  watched,  and  not  allowed  to  rise  above  talline  instead  of  vitrified.  At  a few  points 
460°  or  600°  F.  When  the  articles  have  at-  there  were  exceedingly  delicate  glassy  fibres, 


tained  a proper  temperature  they  are  withdrawn, 
and  instantly  quenched  in  cold  water. 

TUB  CRUST  OF  METEORIC  STONES. 

Simultaneous  but  entirely  independent  inves- 
tigations by  Professor  Reinsch,  of  Tubingen,  and 
Meunier,  of  Paris,  led  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  black  crust  of  gray  meteoric  stones  is 
not  the  result  of  fusion  during  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  Krahenberg  me- 
teorite was  examined  by  Professor  lieinsch,  and 
his  results  communicated  at  the  German  Scien- 
tific Association  during  its  recent  meeting  at 
Letpsic.  Microscopic  examination  of  thin  sec- 
tions of  the  crust  showed  that  it  was  composed 
of  two  entirely  distinct  portions.  The  external, 
highly  porous  layer,  filled  with  channels  and 
cavities,  seldom  contains  metallic  iron,  magnetic 
pyrites,  or  other  minerals;  while  the  interior, 
highly  lustrous,  compact  layer,  decidedly  dis- 
tinct from  the  gray  granular  mass  of  the  stone, 
often  incloses  metallic  iron  and  magnetic  py- 
rites. In  rare  cases  particles  and  iaminss  of 
metallic  iron  penetrate  both  layers,  and  are 
slightly  changed  by  oxidation  as  far  as  they  ex- 
tend into  the  outer  layer.  The  ground  muss 
of  the  stone  consists  of  particles,  more  or  less 
spherical,  of  a light  or  dark  gray  material  (sili- 
cate of  magnesia),  in  which  metallic  iron,  mag- 
netic pyrites,  and  different  silicate  minerals  (the 
latter  withont  distinct  crystals)  are  imbedded 
without  any  recognizable  order.  The  globules 
generally  are  made  up  of  several  minerals,  but 
even  when  they  contain  only  one,  they  exhibit 
under  the  microscope  small  inclosed  masses  of 
magnetic  pyrites,  either  in^ isolated  aggregations 
or  filling  vein-like  fissures.  When  simple  in 
structure  they  are  perfectly  spherical,  but  when 
more  complex  les9  spherical,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  different  substances  are  not  arranged 
according  to  their  specific  gravities.  The  iron 
and  magnetic  pyrites,  when  both  are  present,  are 
generally  found'  in  the  external,  seldom  in  the 
central,  parts.  Professor  Reinsch  therefore  con- 
cludes that  these  meteoric  stones  could  not  have 
been  at  a red  heat,  even  for  a short  time,  m an 
atmosphere  containing  oxygen,  as  the  magnetic 
pyrites  would  have  been  converted  into  ferroso- 
ferric  oxide,  and,  in  contact  with  metallic  iron, 
into  a lower  sulphide,  and  that  the  ernst  can  not 
consist  of  the  fused  mineral  ingredients,  since, 
at  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  silicates,  the 
magnetic  pyrites  in  contact  with  metallic  iron 
would  have  suffered  change.  The  incomplete 
crystallization  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  and 
the  deviation  of  the  globules  from  the  spherical 
form,  in  cases  of  complex  composition,  indicate 
that  they  assumed  the  Bolid  form  suddenly,  with- 
out time  for  the  arrangement  of  tbe  substances 
according  to  their  specific  gravities. 

Meunier  communicated  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  meteoric  stone  of  Pultusk  to 
the  Paris  Academy  in  August.  Exhaustive 


which  seemed  to  form  a net-work,  sometimes 
amounting  to  a continuous  layer.  These  had 
certainly  been  fused,  but  were  of  uncommon 
fineness,  and,  as  well  as  the  external  layer,  were 
entirely  colorless  and  amorphous.  Any  term 
applied  to  this  coating  that  implies  its  fusion 
must,  therefore,  be  a misnomer.  At  the  first 
glance  it  presents  in  some  places  a blistered  and 
slaggy  appearance,  but  closer  observation  shows 
that  it  is  only  wrinkled  like  the  surface  of  frac- 
ture of  the  gray  portions,  and  the  enlargements 
on  the  surface  at  certain  points,  attributed  to  the 
accumulation  of  melted  matter,  prove  to  be  due 
to  the  accidental  shape  of  the  stone  at  those 
points,  for  a section  perpendicular  to  their  sur- 
face shows  the  dark  crust  to  be  no  thicker  here 
than  elsewhere.  The  splintery  appearance  of 
the  surface,  which  in  many  cases  suggests  scori- 
fication,  results  from  the  sudden  cooling  which 
tbe  warm  surface  experiences  on  contact  with 
terrestrial  bodies.  Attempts  to  imitate  the  black 
crust  confirm  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  re- 
sult from  fusion.  A splinter  of  the  gray  mate- 
rial before  the  blow-pipe  gives,  in  general,  nothing 
similar  to  the  black  crust,  but  by  oxidation •be- 
comes more  or  less  ochre  brown,  and  fuses  with 
difficulty  to  a brown  glass  on  its  thin  edges.  A 
very  small  splinter  in  the  reducing  flame  acquires 
at  first  a dark  color,  and  then  fuses  to  an  almost 
colorless  glass,  dotted  with  dark  spots.  This 
experiment  shows  the  phases  in  the  change  of 
the  surface  of  tbe  stone  from  its  normal  to  a 
vitrified  condition.  Heating,  as  nsual  in  experi- 
ments on  metamorphism,  also  indicates  that  tbe 
crust -is  simply  a . metamorphosed,  not  a fused, 
mass.  The  thinness  and  regularity  of  the  crust 
are  explained  as  doubtless  being  due  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  temperature  of  the  stones  at  the 
moment  they  strike  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  To 
this  same  excessive  cold  most  be  ascribed  the 
cohesion  of  the  carbonaceous  meteorites  which 
penetrate  the  earth,  or  rebound  from  it  at  their 
fall,  while,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  they 
fall  to  pieces  under  the  least  blow. 

Perhaps  a study  of  the  metamorphosis  of  me- 
teorites will  reveal  an  approximate  measure  of 
the  temperature  of  the  interplanetary  space,  in 
regard  to  which  there  are  such  contradictory 
estimates,  and  the  thickness  of  tbe  metamor- 
phosed crust,  which  is  independent  of  the  size 
of  the  stone,  may  possibly,  by  means  of  a few 
readily  suggested  experiments,  give  ns  an  indi- 
cation of  the  internal  temperature  of  the  stones 
when  suddenly  exposed  to  the  effects  of  beat, 
from  which  the  temperature  of  the  regions  whence 
they  came  may  be  derived. 

The  form  of  the  meteorites,  and  especially  the 
evident  contrast  between  the  front  and  back 
parts,  are  generally  construed  as  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  action  of  fusion  in  the  formation  of 
tbe  crust,  but  the  facts  Already  given  completely 
contradict  the  opinion  that  the  matter  has  been 
meltod  away  from  the  blunt  edges,  os  the  tern- 
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peratore  necessarily  implied  would  have  left  its 
impress  in  the  mass  of  the  stone,  while  many  de- 
cidedly rounded  meteorites  have  remained  per- 
fectly white — for  example,  that  of  New  Concord, 
in  May,  1860.  This  rounding  of  the  front  face 
seems  due  to  erosion  by  the  air,  as  truly  as  that 
of  rocks  to  erosion  of  water.  The  furrows  and 
folds  are  the  result  of  sculpturing,  and  the  crust 
is  produced  in  the  bared  portions  in  proportion 
as  the  heat  penetrates.  According  to  this  view 
many  meteorites  manifest  a striking  general  re- 
semblance to  some  Scandinavian  islands,  scraped 
out  by  glaciers  on  the  north,  while  they  have  been 
protected  on  the  south. 

EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  THE  TEMPERATURE  OF 
ANIMALS. 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  a high  tem- 
perature upon  animals  has  lately  been  published 
by  Professor  Rosenthal,  of  Erlangen.  As  the 
result  he  found  that  if  rabbits  be  introduced  into 
inclosures  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  52°  to  90° 
F.,  the  temperature  of  the  animal  under  treat- 
ment does  not  vary,  excepting  for  some  slight 
tran6itoiy  oscillations  betw'eeu  79°  and  90°. 
From  90°  to  97°  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
rises  to  106°  or  107°,  and  then  is  stationary; 
the  animal  becomes  prostrated,  and  pants  for 
breath,  with  its  limbs  stretched  out  and  wide- 
spread, the  pulsations  of  the  heart  very  fre- 
quent, and  the  cutaneous  vessels  much  dilated. 
With  an  external  temperature  of  97°  to  104°  | 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  rises  rapidly  to 
112*  or  113°,  the  phenomena  already  referred 
to  are  more  decided,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  di- 
lated, the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  death  inter- 
venes in  a very  short  time. 

On  removing  the  animal  in  season,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  apartment, 
its  temperature  falls  to  97°  or  below,  and  re- 
mains low  for  several  days.  When  it  has  come 
hack  to  its  average  temperature,  however,  the 
experiment  may  be  repeated  upon  the  animal, 
which  will  be  found  to  resist  these  agencies 
much  better  than  before.  It  is  true  that  it 
loses  much  water,  hut  in  dry  air,  as  well  as  in 
that  saturated  with  moisture,  the  animal  be- 
comes heated  much  less  than  when  first  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a high  temperature.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  shows  signs  of  indisposi- 
tion, loses  its  appetite,  and  becomes  sluggish,  pro- 
ducing less  caloric  than  in  a state  of  health. 

THEORY  OF  “TAKING  COLD." 

Professor  Rosenthal  gives  the  following  expla- 
nation of  the  pathogenic  action  of  exposure  to 
cold.  Suppose  an  individual  to  have  beea  sub- 
jected to  an  elovated  temperature,  such  as  that 
of  a ball-room  or  theatre,  or  to  have  engaged  in 
violent  muscular  exercise : the  cutaneous  vessels 
are  dilated,  and  in  a state  more  or  less  akin  to 
paralysis,  and  in  all  cases  more  slow  to  eon  tract 
than  usual.  If  at  this  moment  the  same  person 
be  exposed  abruptly  and  without  any  intermedi- 
ate transition  to  a low  temperature,  especially  to 
a current  of  cold  air,  a considerable  loss  of  heat 
will  be  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  blood  which  has  been  thus  cooled  exter- 
nally comes  back  into  the  internal  organs  and 
cools  them  suddenly;  which  circumstance  alone 
may,  in  an  organ  predisposed  to  disease,  become 
the  active  cause  of  some  severe  malady.  The 


cutaneous  vessels,  on  their  part,  become  con- 
tracted, driving  out  the  blood  which  they  con- 
tained, and  thus  produce  a kind  of  hyperemia, 
which  in  itself  may  exercise  a morbific  action. 
This  cause,  however,  is  usually  only  an  acces- 
sory one,  at  least  in  cases  where  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  much  elevated.  The  vessels  have 
lost  their  tonicity,  and  do  not  contract  suddenly. 
But  if  the  danger  from  collateral  hyperemia  is 
thus  diminished,  that  from  refrigeration  is  in- 
creased. 

CINCHONA  IN  JAMAICA 
Jt  is  well  known  that  the  various  species  of 
cinchona-trees,  when  transplanted  from  their  na- 
tive region  in  South  America,  although  retaining 
their  botanical  characteristics,  do  not  always 
furnish  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  alka- 
loid, this  being  influenced  by  latitude,  moisture, 
and  other  conditions.  A recent  examination  of 
cinchona  hark  from  trees  growing  in  Jamaica 
has,  however,  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  total 
amount  of  alkaloid  obtained  being  considered 
reasonably  large,  and  likely  to  improve  with  the 
age  of  the  trees.  The  Cinchona  calasaya  is  the 
most  promising,  exhibiting  a percentage  of  qui- 
nine of  great  economical  importance.  In  this 
respect  it  had  a decided  superiority  over  the  same 
plants  cultivated  in  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  C.  officinalis  is  lest  valuahle  than  the  Indian 
product. 

REGULATION  OF  TIME  BY  OBSERVATORIES. 

Staring  the  past  few  years  inconveniences 
hg  from  the  constant  changes  of  local  time, 
and  the  conflicting  errors  of  local  clocks  on  con- 
necting railroads,  have  been  felt  with  increasing 
frequency  by  the  traveling  public,  and  still  more 
by  the  roads  themselves. 

The  aid  of  astronomical  science  has  been  late- 
ly invoked  by  some  of  the  leading  railroads,  and 
several  observatories  have  been  requested  to  fur- 
nish exact  time  by  the  telegraph;  but  to  how 
very  great  an  extent  abstract  science  has  been 
thus  already  utilized  few  even  of  those  who  ben- 
efit by  it  are  perhaps  aware. 

From  an  article  by  Professor  Langley,  in  the 
November  number  of  Sillimans  Journal,  de- 
scribing the  svstem  introduced  at  the  Alleghany 
(Pittsburg)  Observatory,  we  learn  that  the  exact 
time  is  thence  daily  distributed  by  eJectricitv 
over  some  thousand  miles  of  main  and  branch 
roads  by  a purely  automatic  process.  For  tech- 
nical details  the  article  cited  may  be  referred  to; 
and  we  briefly  state  that  continuous  lines  of  tele- 
graph, which  extend  from  New  York  on  the  east, 
and  Chicago  on  the  west,  are  carried  into  the  ob- 
servatory at  Pittsburg,  where  the  wires  terminate 
in  its  principal  mean  time  standard  clock,  which 
is  made  to  send  an  electric  impulse  through  them 
with  every  swing  of  its  pendulum.  An  audible 
sound  is  thus  made  simultaneously  at  every  sta- 
tion on  the  Southern  lines  connecting  New  York 
with  the  West,  and  a clock  regulated  with  astro- 
nomical exactness  is  thus  virtually  to  he  hoard 
ticking  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  at  hun- 
dreds of  intermediate  points,  at  the  same  instant. 
The  means  employed  are  here  alluded  to,  how- 
ever, less  in  connection  with  the  abstract  interest 
of  the  method  itself  than  to  that  of  the  prac- 
tical and  economical  results  which  are  secured  by 
such  uniformity  and  exactness,  hitherto  generally 
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unattained.  Among  the  Competing  lines  for  the 
immense  amount  of  railway  freight  which  passes 
between  the  East  and  West,  those  whifch  can  be 
run  with  a regularity  most  like  clock-work  will 
be  the  favored  ones ; but  this  essential  benefit, 
growing  out  of  such  a system  of  time  distribu- 
tion, is  still  second  to  its  utility  as  a security 
against  accident,  and  for  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  special  apparatus  of  the  observatory  de- 
voted to  these  ends  is  the  gift  of  W.  Shaw,  Esq., 
of  Pittsburg,  but  a recognition  is  due  to  the  in- 
telligent policy  which  has  led  the  manage rs  of 
these  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  scientific  help 
so  extensively  in  promoting  both  the  safety  or 
passengers  and  the  rapidity  and  economy  of 
transportation. 

ACTION  OP  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

Dr.  Decaisne,  who  has  been  investigating  the 
therapeutic  action  of  cod-liver  oil,  reports  as  the 
result  of  nearly  one  hundred  observations  that  it 
is  in  rickety  patients,  as  previously  shown  by  va- 
rious writers,  that  cod-liver  oil  has  its  most  posi- 
tive and  curative  attion,  but  that  it  cures  neither 
scrofula  nor  Consumption.  In  these  three  affec- 
tions, as  in  all  others  in  which  it  has  been  tried, 
h acts  as  a restorative  and  reconstituent,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  such  con- 
ditions of  the  system  as  exhibit  a general  cachexia, 
without  being  addressed  to  any  particular  malady. 

Wishing  to  verify  as  much  as  possible  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Pollock  in  reference  to  the  fatten- 
ing of  calves,  pigs,  and  sheep  with  cod-liver  oil, 
Dr.  Decaisne  weighed  a number  of  children  slight- 
ly affected  with  scrofula  and  rickets,  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  treatment,  and  ascertained  that 
whenever  the  dose  exceeded  a certain  limit,  va- 
riable with  the  individual,  the  growth  ceases, 
and  that  the  cessation  of  growth  irattended  with 
loss  of  appetite  and  a reduction  of  nutriment. 
He  has  been  enabled  to  verify  the  experience  of 
Greenhow,  who  maintains  that  the  increase  of 
weight  always  ceases  in  individuals  attacked  with 
consumption  whenever  by  the  use  of  the  cod-liver 
oil  they  have  attained  their  normal  weight. 

He  furthermore  maintains,  contrary  to  the 
views  of  other  writers,  that  the  oil  treatment  is 
only  useful  in  the  first  stages  of  consumption,  and 
when  there  is  little  or  no  fever.  On  the  prin- 
ciple, now  perfectly  admitted,  that  the  digestion 
and  minute  subdivision  of  fatty  matter  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  pancreas,  the  functional  ac- 
tivity of  that  organ  is  always  connected  with  that 
of  gastric  digestion,  and  he  therefore  always  ad- 
ministers the  oil  with  the  food,  and  not  in  the 
intervals  between  meals. 

LAUGHTER  AS  A REMEDIAL  OPERATION. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  German  Scien- 
tific Association,  at  Leipsic,  Dr.  Hecker  made 
some  remarks  upon  laughter.  He  stated  that 
tickling,  which  he  styled  a variable,  intermittent 
excitement  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  produced 
irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  expansion  of  the  pupil  and  a contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  the  consequent 
diminution  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  permeated 
with  blood-vessels,  is  so  considerable  as  not  to  be 
without  danger.  Powerful  expiration  operates 
against  such  a diminntion  of  pressure,  and  there- 
fore laughter,  which  consists  simply  in  intermit- 


tent forced  movements  of  expiration,  must  be 
recognized  as  a decided  remedy  for  the  effects 
of  tickling. 

Laughter  due  to  a sense  of  the  ludicrous,  ac- 
cording to  his  experiments,  is  also  to  he  account- 
ed for  as  the  result  of  an  intermittent  cheerful 
excitement,  accompanied  by  similar  bodily  man- 
ifestations, which  may  be  referred  to  stimulation 
of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  Laughter  thus  seems 
to  have*  a remedial  office. 

PROCESS  FOR  SILVERING  GLASS  VESSELS. 

Dissolve  61}  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
38}  grains  of  aldehyde -ammonia  in  separate 
parts  of  If  pints  of  distilled  water,  mix  the  so- 
lutions, and  filter.  Cleanse  the  article  to  be  sil- 
vered from  every  trace  of  grease  by  washing  with 
a solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  rinse  with  al- 
cohol and  with  water  in  succession,  fill  it  with 
the  silvering  solution  as  high  as  it  is  to  be  silver- 
ed, and  hang  it  in  a water-bath.  The  latter 
must  be  heated  very  gradually.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  reaches  122°  F.,  the  silver 
begins  to  separate,  and  little  time  is  then  required 
to  complete  the  deposit.  At  first,  while  thin,  the 
film  appears  dark,  but  increases  in  brilliancy  un- 
til a beautiful  silvered  surface  is  produced,  when 
the  object  must-be  removed,  emptied,  and  wash- 
ed with  distilled  water,  or  its  brilliancy  may  be 
impaired.  The  aldehyde-ammonia  may  he  pre- 
pared by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  through  al- 
dehyde. 

DOLOMITES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

Dr.  Fenchtwanger  communicates  to  the  En- 
gineer and  Mining  Journal  a paper  upon  the  dol- 
omites of  the  United  States,  and  calls  attention 
to  their  very  great  value  in  the  arts.  Chemically 
considered,  these  rocks  are  composed  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  are 
not  to  be  confounded  with  magnesite,  which  con- 
sists only  of  magnesia.  The  American  dolo- 
mites are  used  largely  in  architecture,  the  favor- 
ite white  marble  of  Vermont  being  composed  of 
it.  The  Rosenthal  cement  is  said  to  owe  its 
powerful  hydraulic  properties  to  the  mixture  of 
clay  with  the  dolomitic  material. 

BENEFITS  OF  VACCINATION. 

The  small-pox  epidemic  has  been  very  preva- 
lent for  some  time  past  in  Vienna,  and  numer- 
ous cases  are  constantly  occurring,  taxing  the 
abilities  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  capacity 
of  the  various  hospitals  to  the  utmost.  The  ben- 
efit of  vaccination,  however,  is  shown  by  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  those  who  have  been  most 
concerned  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The 
general  result  is  summed  up  as  follows : I.  The 
mortality  has  been  ten  times  greater  in  the  un- 
vaccinated than  in  the  vaccinated.  2.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  disease  has  also,  as  the  general 
rule,  been  very  much  greater  in  them.  3.  Cases 
of  hemorrhagic  small-pox  occurred  much  more 
frequently  in  the  unvaccinated.  4.  In  the  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital,  where  the  mortality  has  been  so 
enormous,  and  has  specially  prevailed  in  the  hem- 
orrhagic form,  its  fatal  course  has  chiefly  been 
among  the  unvaccinated.  These  facts  will,  at 
a later  period,  be  demonstrated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  full  statistical  data,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  teach  the  opponents  of  vaccination  a 
much  needed  lesson. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  25th  of  March. — 
The  Forty-second  Congress  expired  March 
4.  Its  two  years  of  legislation  furnish  a very 
limited  record  of  results,  if  judged  by  measures 
passed  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  enacted 
the  Enforcement  bill ; it  ratified  the  Treaty  of 
Washington ; it  passed  an  Amnesty  bill,  from 
the  provisions  of  which  only  from  200  to  300 
persons  were  excepted ; it  repealed  the  duties  on 
tea  and  coffee;  reduced  most  of  the  customs 
duties  ten  per  cent ; reduced  the  duty  on  salt 
fifty  per  cent.,  on  coal  forty  per  cent.,  and  on 
lead  twenty-five  per  cent.;  admitted  hides  free, 
and  added  largely  to  the  free  list  of  drugs  and 
chemicals  used  in  manufacture ; repealed  all  the 
internal  revenue  taxes  except  those  on  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  and  a few  stamp  duties ; and 
abolished  the  offices  of  assessor  and  assistant 
assessor  of  internal  revenue.  It  passed  a new 
Apportionment  bill,  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  292 ; 
it  passed  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Homestead 
bill ; it  established  shipping  commissions  for  the 
protection  of  our  sailors ; it  abolished  the  frank- 
ing privilege ; it  doubled  the  President's  salary, 
and  increased  the  salaries  of  members  of  Con- 
gress to  $7500 ; it  passed  the  necessary  meas- 
ures for  carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Washington ; 
and  it  reinforced  our  navy  with  eight  steam-sloops 
of  war. 

Belonging  to  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
last  session  are  the  Agricultural  College  bill,  the 
Soldiers'  Bounty  Land  bill,  and  the  bill  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  the  law  in  Utah.  Among  the 
bills  which  failed  to  pass  are  those  providing  for 
a postal  telegraph  and  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments ; the  Louisiana  Election  bill;  the 
bill  reorganizing  the  customs  sendee;  the  bill 
refunding  the  cotton  tax ; the  bills  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  into  the 
Union,  and  for  the  creation  of  the  Territorial 
government  of  Oklahoma;  the  joint  resolutions 
for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Senators 
by  the  people,  and  for  a one-term  amendment  to 
the  Constitution ; the  bill  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals ; the  Boston  Fire  Relief  bill ; 
and  all  bills  providing  subsidies  for  railroads  or 
steam-ship  lines. 

% The  following  table  gives  the  total  of  appro- 
priations made  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874, 
as  compared  with  the  same  for  the  current  fiscal 
year: 


mj-u. 

Indian 

Pensions. 

Legislative,  Executive, 

and  Judicial 

Consular  and  Dlplo- 

matic 

Navy 

Fortifications 

Post-office 

Military  Academy. .... 

Army 

8nndry  Civil  Expense* 

River  and  Harbor 

Deficiencies. 

Miscellaneous. 

$6,349,462  04 
80,480,000  00 

18,587,915  74 

1,219,609  00 
18,296,738  95 
1,985,000  00 
28,600,291  84 
326,132  00 
28,560,615  82 
19,528,523  62 
6,276,700  10 
6,029,759  96 
3,001,899  83 

$5,864,000  00 
80,000,000  00 

17,063,184  80 

1,052,466  00 
22,112,018  50 
1,899,000  00 
32,476,767  00 
846,017  50 
81,192,963  84 
81,269,966  66 
6,193,400  00 
10,766,559  50 
5,000,000  00 

Total 

5166,242,692  80 

$194,736,333  80 

In  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  is  in- 


cluded $4,000,000  for  new  public  buildings,  and 
$6,000,000  for  those  in  progress. 

A bill  was  harried  through  at  the  close  of  the 
session  increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the 
general  government,  fixing  the  annual  salaries 
ns  follows  : the  President,  $50,000  ; Vice- 
President,  $10,000;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  $10,500 ; Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  each,  $10,000;  cabinet  officers,  each, 
$10,000 ; Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
State,  and  Interior,  $6000 ; Speaker  of  the  House, 
$10,000 ; members  of  Congress,  including  those 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  $7500.  In  the 
Senate  the  vote  stood  36  yeas,  of  which  1 2 were 
Democrats,  to  27  nays,  of  which  6 were  Dem- 
ocrats ; in  the  House  103  yeas,  of  which  89  were 
Democrats,  to  94  nays,  of  which  36  were  Demo- 
crats. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  Geneva 
Award  bill  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  mode 
of  distribution,  and  reported  as  a substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  and  House  hills  a hill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inrest  the  award 
in  United  States  five  per  cent,  registered  bonds, 
and  hold  them  subject  to  future  legislation  by 
Congress.  The  substitute  was  agreed  to. . 

A joint  resolution  was  passed  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  congratulating  the  Spanish  people 
on  the  establishment  of  a republic. 

The  Senate  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  met 
in  special  session,  in  pursuance  of  the  President’s 
proclamation,  March  4.  The  new  Senate  con- 
sists of  forty-two  administration  and  twenty-eight 
opposition  members.  There  are  two  vacancies. 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  sworn  in  among  the  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  followflkg  nominations  sent  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Senate  were  confirmed:  William 
A.  Richardson  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
George  H.  Williams  for  Attorney -General; 
Hamilton  Fish  for  Secretary  of  State ; John  A. 
J.  Creswell  for  Postmaster-General;  William 
W.  Belknap  for  Secretaiy  of  War ; George  M. 
Robeson  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; Columbus 
Delano  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; Frederick 
A.  Sawyer  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy ; John  Goforth  for  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral; George  A.  Sharpe  for  Surveyor  of  Cus- 
toms for  the  port  of  New  York ; John  A.  Bur- 
bank for  Governor  of  Dakota  Territory ; John 
W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  for  minister  to  ^Mexico ; 
Cornelius  A.  Logan  for  minister  to  ChHi ; and 
Edward  P.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  Mr.  Sher- 
man chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  succeeds  Mr.  Cole  at  the  head 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations ; Mr.  Lo- 
gan succeeds  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs;  Mr.  Spragne 
succeeds  Mr.  Pomeroy  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands ; on  Indian  Affairs  Mr. 
Harlan  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Senator  Morton,  March  10,  offered  a resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted,  directing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  to  examine  and 
report  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  best 
and  most  practicable  method  for  the  election  of 
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the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  a plan  for  the  organization 
of  a tribunal  to  determine  all  contested  questions 
connected  therewith. — A resolution  was  adopted, 
March  11,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
consider  a report  as  to  the  expediency  of  setting 
apart  a portion  of  the  island  of  Mackinac  as  a 
public  park. 

There  is  a world  of  significance  in  the  remark 
made  in  the  Senate,  March  21,  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  done  noth- 
ing to  promote  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
beyond  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  reinauguration  of 
General  Grant  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  inauguration  of  Henry  Wilson  as  Vice- 
President,  took  place  under  circumstances  of  un- 
usual splendor,  a grand  ball  terminating  the  day  s 
proceedings. 

The  New  York  Constitutional  Commission  re- 
veals the  startling  fact  that  the  aggregate  debt 
of  the  several  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  the  State  exceeds  $214,000,000 — more  than 
ten  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  all  property  in  the  State.  Twenty -seven 
millions  of  this  debt  have  been  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  railroads. 

Alexander  II.  Stephens  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Eighth  Georgia  District. 

The  lorty-second  Congress  was  no  sooner 
dissolved  than  affairs  in  Louisiana  threatened  to 
culminate  in  a serious  crisis.  On  the  night  of 
March  4 the  M‘Enery  militia  took  possession 
of  the  Seventh  Precinct  station-house  in  New 
Orleans.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  the  Third  Precinct  station-house  was  attack- 
ed. The  assailants  were  repulsed;  but  beiug 
largely  reinforced,  they  made  a second  attempt, 
which  was  frustrated  by  General  Badger,  w ith 
about  two  hundred  policemen  and  a piece  of  ar- 
tillery. One  of  the  assailants  was  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  During  the  day  General  W. 
II.  Emory,  commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  received  an  order  from  General  Sherman* 
to  prevent  any  violent  interference  with  the 
State  government  of  Louisiana.  On  the  6th 
the  Kellogg  authorities  took  possession  of  the 
hall  occupied  by  the  M'Enery  Legislature,  and 
placed  the  Speaker  and  a number  of  the  mem- 
bers tinder  arrest. 

The  annual  election  in  New  Hampshire  for 
Governor,  Railroad  Commissioners,  throe  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture took  place  March  11.  The  latest  returns 
seem  io  indicate  the  election  of  Straw,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Governor,  by  a small 
majority.  Two  of  the  three  Congressional  dis- 
tricts were  carried  by  the  Republicans. 

The  lion.  George  S.  Boutwell  was,  March  12, 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  succeed  Henry  Wilson.  Boutwell  re- 
ceived 152  votes  on  the  joint  ballot.  Necessary 
to  a choice,  138.  Dawes  received  115. 

The  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  adjourned  sine  die  March 
17,  having  been  in  session  at  Albany  since  De- 
cember 4,  1872.  The  Commission  consisted  of 
thirty-tw'o  members,  four  from  each  judicial  dis- 
trict, appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  equally  divided  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Its  amendments  are  submitted  to  the 
present  Legislature,  and  if  approved  by  the  ma- 


jority of  its  members,  they  will  be  submitted  to 
the  next  Legislature,  and  if  approved  by  the 
latter,  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  for 
final  acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  Commission  submit  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

In  regard  to  elections  and  the  right  to  vote, 
the  voter  is  required  to  have  been  for  four 
months  a resident  in  the  election  district  where 
he  may  offer  his  vote.  The  requirement  at  pres- 
ent is  four  •months'  residence  in  the  county. 
The  penalty  of  bribery  is  made  to  involve  dis- 
franchisement. 

Various  changes  are  proposed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  four  instead 
of  for  two  years,  and  instead  of  being  chosen 
from  thirty-two  Senate  districts,  they  are  to  be 
chosen  from  eight — four  from  each  district,  one 
of  the  four  going  out  and  one  coming  in  each 
year.  The  limitation  of  pay  to  one  hundred 
days  is  abolished.  Each  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1000, 
and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  expenses. 
No  one  holding  an  office  from  any  city  govern- 
ment, and  no  one  who  within  one  hundred  days 
of  his  election  as  a member  has  been  a civil  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  is  eligible  to  the  Legis- 
lature. These  disqualifications  are  in  addition 
to  those  already  imposed  on  members  of  Con- 
gress and  judicial  and  military  officers  of  the 
United  States. 

Important  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  legis- 
lation. Every  act  is  required  to  contain  all  its 
provisions  in  full,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  em- 
body any  other  act  or  part  of  act  by  reference  to 
its  title.  Every  bill  is  required  to  be  read  twice 
in  each  House,  section  by  section,  and  to  be 
primed  and  distributed  to  members  at  least  one 
day  before  the  vote  is  taken  on  its  final  passage. 
No  private,  special,  or  local  bill  is  to  be  intro- 
duced in  any  regular  session  after  sixty  days  from 
the  commencement  without  the  recorded  consent, 
by  yeas  and  nays,  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  elect- 
ed members  of  each  House;  and  no  such  bill 
can  be  passed  unless  public  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion to  apply  therefor  and  of  the  general  objects 
of  the  bill  shall  have  been  previously  given.  A 
long  list  of  subjects,  nineteen  in  number,  is  re- 
cited, touching  which  the  Legislature  is  forbid- 
den to  pass  special  and  required  to  pass  general 
laws.  Among  the  subjects  on  w hich  special  laws 
are  prohibited  are,  regulating  the  internal  affairs 
of  counties;  incorporating  villages;  regulating 
the  rate  of  interest ; creating  fees  or  regulating 
them ; granting  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad 
tracks ; granting  to  any  corporation,  association, 
or  individual  any  exclusive  privilege  or  inftnu; 
nity  or  franchise  whatever. 

A radical  change  is  proposed  in  the  executive 
department.  At  present  the  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and  part  of  the  State  officers 
are  elected  at  one  time  for  two  years ; still  anoth- 
er portion  at  another  time  for  the  same  period ; 
still  another  portion  are  elected  piecemeal  for 
three  years,  and  a fourth  portion  are  chosen  by 
the  Legislature  for  five  years.  The  Commission 
proposes  that  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor be  elected  for  three  years ; that  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General, 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Superintendent 
of  State-prisons,  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Worits ; that  the  Controller  be  elected  for  three 
years ; that  the  Treasurer  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  for  three  years, 
and  that  the  offices  of  the  Canal  Commissioners 
and  State-prison  Inspectors  be  abolished.  The 
Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  State-prisons  may  be 
removed  or  suspended  by  the  Governor.  The 
• Superintendent  of  State-prisons  has  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  the  agent,  warden,  physi- 
cian, and  chaplain  at  each  State-prifton. 

In  addition  to  this  concentration  of  appoint- 
ments in  his  hands,  the  Governor's  veto  power 
is  extended,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  each  House  are  required  to  override 
his  veto.  This  can  now  be*  done  by  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  time.  He  is  also 
allowed  to  veto  one  or  more  items  of  any  bill  ap- 

Sropriating  money.  His  salary  is  increased  to 
110,000,  and  he  is  to  be  provided  with  an  offi- 
cial residence. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  Judiciary  article, 
except  that  in  cities  of  not  less  than  300,000  in- 
habitants— e.  at  present,  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn— justices  of  courts  not  of  record  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  for 
four  years,  subject  to  removal,  after  due  notice, 
by  courts  to  be  designated  by  law. 

A new  provision  is  inserted  in  regard  to  sav- 
ings-banks— that  all  charters  shall  be  made  to 
conform  to  a general  law  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  that  no  such  corporation  shall 
have  any  capital  stock,  nor  shall  the  trustees 
thereof  have  any  interest  in  the  profits  of  such 
corporation. 

The  Legislature  is  forbidden  to  give  or  loan 
the  credit  or  money  of  the  State  to  any  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  private  undertaking.  No 
county,  city,  town,  or  village  is  permitted  to  give 
or  loan  property  to  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  or  to  hold  stock  in  any  associa- 
tion or  corporation. 

The  provisions  for  the  government  of  munici- 
palities are  important  and  comprehensive.  The 
Mayor  is  to  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  appoint,  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  have  minute  supervision  of 
their  actions,  with  power  of  suspension  or  re- 
moval for  cause.  The  veto  power  of  the  Mayor 
to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Governor.  There 
shall  be  a Board  of  Audit  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  eleven  members,  who  shall  be  chosen 
. by  electors  paying  a tax  on  property  officially  as- 
sessed for  taxation  at  not  less  than  $250.  The 
assent  of  this  board  is  made  necessary  to  every 
resolution  or  ordinance  involving  expenditure 
of  money,  the  contracting  of  debts,  or  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes.  The  government  of  every  city 
shall  have  within  its  own  boundary  exclusive 
legislative  power  in  all  matters  relating  to  taxa- 
tion and  expenditure  for  local  purposes,  the  care, 
regulation,  and  improvement  of  its  streets,  av- 
enues, public  grounds,  and  public  buildings,  of 
its  supply  and  distribution  of  water,  of  its  alms- 
house and  its  other  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  may  exercise  such  further  pow- 
ers as  shall  be  conferred  by  law. 

No  provision  is  submitted  relative  to  educa- 
tion, the  constitution  of  juries,  the  reorganization 
of  the  criminal  code,  minority  representation,  or 
to  the  regulation  of  Mquor  dealing, 

The  commission  authorized  by  the  New  York 


Legislature  in  1871  for  the  award  of  the  prize  of 
$100,000  for  the  most  practicable  method  of  the 
application  of  steam  to  canal  navigation  has  de- 
cided not  to  grant  the  prize  to  any  of  the  com- 
petitors at  the  present  stage,  but  recommends  an 
extension  of  the  time  for  the  trials. 

In  the  New  York  Senate,  March  12,  a bill  was 
passed  in  relation  to  the  challenges  of  jurors  in 
criminal  cases,  giving  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  juror’s  competency  to  the  judge  in- 
stead of  to  triers.  The  bill  had  already  passed 
the  Assembly.  It  is  similar  to  the  bill  passed  by 
Congress,  and  approved  June  8,  1872. — A bill 
was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  March  21,  that 
whenever  upon  the  trial  of  any  indictment  for  a 
capital  offense  the  jury  shall  acquit  the  defend- 
ant on  the  ground  of  insanity,  such  insanity  shall 
be  presumed  to  continue,  and  the  person  so  ac- 
quitted shall,  by  order  of  the  Court,  be  confined 
in  one  of  the  State  lunatic  asylums  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  The  bill  was  pass- 
ed, 74  to  27.— An  important  bill  has  been  pass- 
ed to  its  third  reading  in  the  Senate,  allowing 
aliens  to  acquire,  hold,  and  convey  real  estate. — 
A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  for  the 
protection  of  factory  children.  It  prohibits  ab- 
solutely the  employment  in  any  shop  or  factory 
of  any  child  under  ten  years  of  age ; and  no  child 
under  twelve,  if  such  child  be  unable  tq  read  or 
write ; no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  can  be 
employed  more  than  sixty  hours  per  week,  and, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  none  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  for  more  than  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Parents  are  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  school  when  released  from 
work  under  the  conditions  of  the  act ; factories 
and  workshops  are  to  be  properly  ventilated  and 
cleaned,  and  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  are 
to  be  properly  protected. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  passed,  unan- 
imously in  both  Houses,  a general  railroad  law. 
The  bill  provides  that  any  number  of  persons, 
not  less  than  thirteen,  may  form  a company  for 
Hhe  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and 
operating  a railroad  for  public  use  in  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  and  property,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  of  operating  any  incorporated 
railroad  already  constructed  for  the  like  public 
use,  the  capital  stock  to  be  not  less  than  $10,000 
for  each  mile  constructed.  The  articles  of  asso- 
ciation can  not  be  filed  with  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  until  at  least  $2000  of  6tock  for  every  mile 
of  road  proposed  is  subscribed,  and  ten  per  cent, 
of  that  amount  paid  in  cash,  and  an  affidavit  of 
at  least  five  directors  is  made  to  that  effect. 
Passenger  rates  are  not  to  exceed  three  cents  a 
mile  for  each  person,  and  the  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  all  descriptions  of  property  are 
fixed  at  not  more  than  six  cents  a ton  for* each 
mile,  and  no  sum  shall  be  charged  or  received 
for  freight  between  way-stations,  a terminal  and 
a way  station,  greater  than  is  charged  and  re- 
ceived for  the  same  between  the  terminal  sta- 
tions of  such  roads. 

In  December,  1871,  the  Board  of  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commissioners  of  Illinois  filed 
an  information  against  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad,  alleging  that  that  company  transport- 
ed lumber  from  Chicago  to  Bloomington  for  $5 
per  thousand  feet  over  a distance  of  126  miles, 
while  from  Chicago  to  Lexington,  a distance  of 
110  miles,  $5  65  per  thousand  feet  was  charged. 
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The  penalty,  of  which  enforcement  was  desired, 
was  forfeiture  of  charter.  The  action  was  brought 
under  the  “Railroad  law,”  which  provided  that 
no  railroad  company  should  charge  for  transpor- 
tation of  freight  over  its  road,  for  any  distance, 
the  same  rate  of  toll  or  more  than  was  at  the 
same  time  charged  for  freight  of  similar  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  class  of  freight  over  a greater 
distance  upon  the  Bame  road.  The  railroad 
pleaded  in  answer  that  this  legislation  was  in  vi- 
olation of  its  chartered  rights,  and  consequently 
void.  Further,  that  the  charge  of  $5  G5  to  Lex- 
ington was  reasonable,  but  that  of  $5  to  Bloom- 
ington was  unreasonably  low  and  unremunera- 
tive,  the  road  being  compelled  by  competition  to 
carry  the  freight  at  that  rate  or  lose  the  business. 
The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  rendered  by 
Judge  Tipton,  was  in  favor  of  the  Commissioners 
and  against  the  railroad.  Since  our  last  Record 
this  decision  has  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  substance  of  the  decision  is  summed 
up  by  the  Court  in  few  words : 

44  While  the  Legislature  has  an  unquestionable  pow- 
er to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination  in  railway  freights, 
no  prosecution  can  be  maintained  under  the  existing 
act  until  amended,  because  it  does  not  prohibit  unjust 
discrimination  merely,  but  discrimination  of  any  char- 
acter, and  because  it  does  not  allow  the  companies  to 
explain  the  reason  of  the  discrimination,  but  forfeits 
their  franchise  upon  an  arbitrary  and  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  guilt  to  be  drawn  from  the  proof  of  an 
act  that  might  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  innocent.  In 
these  particulars  the  existing  act  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
ousting  the  appellant  of  its  franchises  must  therefore 
be  reversed.” 

On  the  1st  of  March  Mr.  Ilildup  introduced 
a bill  into  the  Lower  House  of  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature designed  to  cover  the  point  made  in  the 
above  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  en- 
titled “A  bill  for  an  act  to  determine  conclu- 
sively reasonable  maximum  rates  of  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs  on  the  different  railroads  in 
this  State,  and  to  impose  fines  and  penalties  for 
charging,  demanding,  or  receiving  unreasona- 
ble rates,  and  making  unjust  discriminations.” 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Railroad  Commission- 
ers shall  fix  schedules  of  rates  for  freight  and 
passengers,  which  shall  be  in  force  thirty  days 
after  publication,  which  rates  shall  be  deemed 
prima  facie  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  all 
other  rates  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  to  be 
unjust  discriminations.  If  a railroad  fix  other 
rates  than  those  prescribed,  the  Commissioners 
proceed  by  relation  in  the  name  of  the  people 
before  the  Circuit  Court  of  any  county  through 
which  the  road  runs,  requiring  the  offender  to 
conform  to  the  established  rates,  or  show  cause. 
If  default  be  made,  a jury  shall  try  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  a decree  may  follow 
their  verdict.  If  the  railroad  appear  and  de- 
fend, the  issues  shall  in  like  manner  be  tried, 
conforming  to  proceedings  in  equity.  The  de- 
cree, if  against  the  railroad,  sets  aside  its  sched- 
ule of  discriminations  as  unjust,  and  requires 
conformity  to  that  fixed  by  the  Commissioners. 
Upon  cause  shown  by  either  party,  the  Court 
may  grant  a new  trial. 

The  Upper  House  of  the  same  Legislature 
has  unanimously  passed  the  Donahue  Freight 
bill,  which  fixes  the  penalty  for  any  extortionate 
rate  of  compensation,  or  for  any  unjust  discrim- 
ination in  the  rates — for  the  first  offense,  $5000 ; 
for  the  second,  $10,000;  and  for  the  third, 
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$20,000.  The  bill  makes  it  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  nnjnst  discrimination  and  extortion  in 
the  rates  of  freight,  and  of  intent  to  so  discrim- 
inate and  extort,  for  any  railroad  company  to 
demand  or  receive  any  larger  amount  for  freight 
than  is  at  the  same  time  charged  fbr  the  trans- 
portation of  like  quantities  of  the  same  class  of 
property  over  a greater  distance  upon  the  same 
road,  or  to  demand  or  receive  different  rates  for 
handling  or  delivering  goods  at  different  points 
on  the  same  or  connecting  roads,  or  to  demand 
or  receive  a greater  amount  for  such  transporta- 
tion than  is  charged  for  like  transportation  of 
the  same  class  of  goods  over  an  equal  distance 
on  the  same  road,  or  to  demand  or  receive  any 
other  than  a fair  and  reasonable  rate.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners, 
upon  complaint  of  any  citizen,  or  upon  notice 
from  any  legal  officer  of  the  violation  of  the  act, 
to  immediately  institute  prosecution  therefor  in 
the  county  where  such  violation  took  place,  and 
to  employ  competent  counsel  to  prosecute  the 
same  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

The  Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  assem- 
bled March  f>,  and  the" Hon.  James  Cockbum 
was  elected  Speaker.  The  importance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  the  Canadian  canals  were  the 
principal  topics  of  Governor  Dufferin’s  opening 
address.  The  opposition  party  has  a working 
majority. 

On  the  13th  of  February  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
before  the  British  House  of  Commons  his  bill 
for  Irish  university  education.  The  subject  pre- 
sented unusual  difficulties.  The  educational  en- 
actments for  England  and  Scotland  had  been  so 
framed  as  to  conciliate  local  prejudices.  They 
ignored  the  denominational  element  in  their 
scheme,  but  this  element  could  not  be  ignored 
in  the  practical  workings  of  the  system.  The 
sectarian  conflict,  silenced  in  Parliament,  was 
turned  over  to  the  local  boards.  In  elaborating 
a scheme  for  higher  education  in  Ireland  the 
same  course  had  to  be  pursued.  The  scheme 
itself  must  be  secular — the  Romanists  call  it 
4 4 godless” — but  in  order  to  meet  the  real  griev- 
ance, and  to  at  least  seem  to  be  impartial,  it 
was  necessary  to  concede  to  the  Irish  Romanists 
— three-fourths  of  the  Irish  population — the  op- 
portunity to  co-operate  in,  and  in  the  course  of 
a generation  to  almost  monopolize,  the  conduct 
of  the  educational  system  proposed.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s bill  made  Dublin  University  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  system.  This  university  was  to  bo 
made  independent  of  Trinity  College ; and  the 
latter,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Belfast 
(established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel),  the  Roman 
Catholic  University,  and  Magee  College  (Pres- 
byterian), were  to  be  grouped  about  it  as  a com- 
mon centre.  Galway  College  was  to  be  elimi- 
nated, also  the  Qneen’s  University.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was  to  be  incorporated  with  a 
government  by  a council  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, to  be  in  the  first  instance  appointed  by  the 
act,  and  the  vacancies  afterward  for  ten  years 
to  be  filled  alternately  by  co-optation  and  the 
nomination  of  the  crown.  The  new  university 
was  to  receive  an  endowment  of  £50,000  a year, 
to  be  contributed,  one-fourth  by  Trinity  College, 
one-fourth  by  the  absorption  of  the  funds  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  one-eighth  by  fees,  and  the 
remaining  three-eighths  by  the  funds  obtained 
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from  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Chnrch. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
one  hundred  bursaries  of  .£25  a year,  tenable  for 
four  years,  in  connection  with  the  new  university, 
each  to  be  competed  for  by  its  students ; twenty- 
five  scholarships  of  £50  a year  each,  also  tenable 
for  four  years ; and  ten  fellowships  of  £200  a 
year  each,  tenable  for  five  years.  The  theolog- 
ical faculty  was  to  be  detached  from  Trinity 
College ; all  religious  tests  were  to  be  abolished ; 
the  endowments  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  re- 
ligious belief;  degrees  to  be  given  to  students 
who,  having  attended  none  of  the  subsidiary 
colleges,  could  pass  examination ; and  the  semi- 
religious subjects  of  moral  philosophy  and  mod- 
ern history  to  be  excluded  from  the  lectures  of 
the  university. 

The  secularity,  or  “godlessness,”  of  the  scheme 
arrayed  against  the  bill  the  whole  force  of  Ro- 
manism. The  Protestants  were  offended  by 
the  concessions  made  to  the  Romanists,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Ro- 
manists, at  no  very  distant  period,  to  acquire  a 
controlling  power  in  the  government  of  the  new 
university.  The  debate  was  closed  early  on  the 
morning  of  March  1 2.  In  his  concluding  speech 
Mr.  Gladstone  clearly  insisted  upon  the  bill  as  a 
test  measure.  He  said,  “It  is  impossible  that 
the  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  front  bench  of 
the  opposition,  who  form  her  Majesty’s  opposi- 
tion, who  bring  up  their  whole  force  to  over- 
throw the  measure  of  the  government,  can  de- 
cline the  responsibility  of  taking  office.”  Upon 
a division  of  the  House  there  were  284  votes  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  287  against  it — a majority 
of  three  for  the  opposition.  Forty-seven  liber- 
als, of  w hom  thirty-six  were  Irish,  voted  against 
the  bill.  Of  the  thirty  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bers present,  only  three  voted  for  it.  Altogether 
only  fifteen  Irish  members  voted  for  it,  of  whom 
twelve  were  Protestants.  The  Scotch  and  Welsh 
members  supported  the  bill.  Of  the  forty  mem- 
bers who  took  part  in  the  debate,  thirteen  sup- 
ported and  twenty-seven  opposed  the  bill.  Of 
the  opponents,  twelve  were  conservative  and 
thirteen  liberals. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  summoned  to  the  Queen’s  presence,  but  he 
refused  to  accept  office.  On  the  20ih  Mr.  Glad- ; 
stone  resumed  the  premiership. 

M.  Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
has  obtained  a complete  victory  over  the  As- 
sembly. The  Committee  of  Thirty  has  present- 
ed its  report,  and  the  report  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  M.  Thiers.  This  report,  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  decides  that  “ the  As- 
sembly shall  before  separating  pass  a measure  as 
to  the  mode  and  organization  of  the  executive 
wer  and  the  legislative  power.”  There  is  to 
a Second  Chamber  and  an  electoral  law.  The 
conduct  of  these  matters  is  submitted  to  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  government  is  to  submit  to  the 
Assembly  three  bills  on  these  points. 

There  is  in  the  French  treasury  half  of  the  sum 
of  money  due  to  Germany,  and  no  loan  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  payments.  A conven- 
tion was  signed,  March  15,  by  President  Thiers 
and  Count  von  Amim,  on  the  part  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  for  the  payment  of  the 
fifth  milliard  of  francs  of  the  war  indemnity  by 
installments,  the  final  payment  to  be  made  Sep- 


tember 5,  when  all  of  the  French  territoiy  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  including  Belfort,  is  to  be 
evacuated.  Of  the  forty  departments  originally 
occupied  by  the  Germans,  only  four  now  remain 
to  be  liberated. 

Elections  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  French  As- 
sembly have  been  ordered  to  be  held  April  27. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  passed  unanimously,  March 
22,  the  bill  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  emancipated  slaves  will 
serve  for  three  years  with  their  present  masters, 
or  other  residents  on  the  island,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  five  years  will  enjoy  the  political  rights 
of  Spanish  citizens.  Soon  after  the  passage  of 
the  bill  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  was  unani- 
mously voted.  The  Constituent  Cortes  will  as- 
semble on  the  1st  of  May. 

Toward  the  end  of  February  there  was  a min- 
isterial crisis,  and  the  following  government  was 
elected : Figueras,  for  President  of  the  Council, 
received  23 1 votes ; Castelar,  Minister  of  State, 
237  votes ; N.  Salmeron,  Minister  of  Justice,  220 
votes;  Pi  y Margall,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
226  votes ; Acosta,  Minister  of  War,  149  votes; 
Oreiro,  Minister  of  Marine,  176  votes;  Tetuan, 
Minister  of  Finance,  169  votes;  Chao,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  172  votes;  Serna,  Minister  of 
the  Colonies,  173  votes. 

DISASTERS. 

February  27. — Fire  in  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 
Several  persons  killed,  and  seventeen  dangerously 
wounded. 

March  4. — The  wreck  of  the  Alaska  mail 
steamer  Georae  S.  Wright  reported  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  All  on  board — twenty-three  persons, 
it  is  estimated — were  drowned. 

March  6. — Governor  Austin  reports  to  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  that  seventy  persons  lost 
their  lives  by  the  great  snow-storm  of  January 
7,  8,  and  9. 

March  16. — The  Boston  steamer  Grace  Irving , 
on  her  way  to  New  Bedford,  went  down  off  Dux- 
buiw.  Eight  men  drowned. 

March  17. — Great  fire  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ken- 
tucky, destroying  four-fifths  of  the  town. 

March  21. — Destruction  by  fire  of  the  Erie 
ddpdt,  Jersey  City.  Loss  $170,000. 

OBITUARY. 

February  26. — At  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
Simop  Brewer,  editor  of  theAfeaa  England  Farm- 
er, and  formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

March  10. — At  New  York  city,  Professor 
John  Tornev,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished 
botanist  and  chemist  of  Columbia  College,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year. 

March  11. — In  Paris,  Colonel  Charles  Tem- 
ple Dix,  youngest  son  of  Governor  Dix,  of  New 
York. — At  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Henry 
A.  Bellows,  Chief  Justice  of  that  State,  in  his 
seventieth  year. 

March  15. — In  Florence,  Italy,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Charles  Pettit  MMlvaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Ohio,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

February  24. — At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day Magazine , in  his  seventy-third  year. 

March  9. — Near  London,  England,  Charles 
Knight,  the  well-known  publisher,  in  his  eighty* 
second  year. 
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body- servant,  r»nd  declares  tfea*  the  eflFec!  of  the 
.vouihg.,  ^.tlem^oV  Wmy  Upon  vfeitoi*  U *try 
great,  '*U  HriHrmh  in  ¥*  . M Wfckb  be  t#  in.. 
Sin.  You®  tind  ilm  iap  stain*  nr.  % *stewjo. r 
The  studio  i*  tins  trotiKfWfln  *ritfc  the  hfclocwy 
mid  the  ^raptem*,  It  U a raff  large  apart- 
ihntft  tall  window*,  facing  the 
>u*w. t.  A k-urje  *>f  unnucrfcbte  eur#.fm?ion  V--;- 
i/pcw  u*.  There  is  a plve 
therefore  twry  '•  thing-  if  bfp- 

hn*ard.  A Ifty  figure  on  nrn  of 

which  fmngv  the  nnwiV  wpi,  bead 

of  which  xh  & Homan  helmet,  decaf  ttex  rite  <wmcr? 
of  the  floor*  A *nU;  of  old  armor  h*i  fumbW 
down  in  nn  adjacent  writer,  jocMrig  like  $t  war- 
rior wbt>  had  became  very;  dnjuk  iodeed,  and 
then  suddenly  collapsed.  A red  curtain  on  % 
bniM  rod  tvu»  the  toons  loro  two  pnrtr.  Th& 
C urtain  * roiwerver,  U fliwi),  md  tte  & roupfa 
of  aasels  frfcymid  with  canvas  ati  them  Small 
fable®  be^iiemtrd  wbfr  \mn\<  ami  co*€*$£  •wfth 
paieitesf  hniehe^  color-tul^  And  maofr*tkfe?> 
impetb  the  war*  ilrtwlt  htmvdf  iy*tt&iig  at  the 
fire,  imuAftig  mnd  Jfo  fe  bsbfled  iu>o 

old  d!«ssing  ^bwh  much  hinted  with  3*jim 
sienna  and  yah***  He  ^ «udbg  b 

the  AHicRtfw  »tT  ^:eouht  #»£  of  J&$ 
pictures.  b to  be  thfc  vtd*  wow- 
ing readsnfc.-^iog.  tis^cV$*»  is  .about 


The  British  yiudwit  Intik?  to  this  metropolis  as 
Uio  Italian  to  Rome— 

And  at  u>£trt*  along  the  doaVf  higW^y  near  and 
nearer  #trawix  : : 

&>«*  in  heaven  the  light  of  bfc&toj  goring  like  a 
dreary  daw oy  'ife  V 

And  his  aplrit  leap*  viMkwhita  to  hcgoua  before, 
(Um-thmi,  ' V-' 

TiidirnuMth  tb«  Wgtrt  fe*  looks  ah  tn  among  ttm 
throng*  of  men.  ■ ••••'V  • .-■;*.  *•';*,■  ••;.«:  ■ "'*  '•  '• 

lint  the  distant  view  & often  superior  to  the 
near  expedrj^ri^c.  The  ’Ugiu  U-  frapieraly  dm- 
emeted  to  fra  a d«U  veUow  Tfrckeriiig  UUuuhm- 
thin,  ami  the  tlnvm^  of  men  cm  oily  unsymfm- 
thatie  and  jelling,  •;  Ho^vor4  he  has  his  8 m 
floor  in  Bohemia,  attfl  can  cousold  with 

dream*.  Wbot  picture  he  will  paint ! What 
Academy  hmiovs  he  will  witii  What  lasting 
fame  ho  j^ili  Achieve ! How  smvniy  he,  will  ’$5> 
nbout  I'orrecting  rhe  public  taste  so  uotoruuisly 
d^gj  tided  > Adrial  architecture  is  the  fuvonfe 
occuputum  of  pour  young  artist.  With  n short 
clay  pipe  Hi  \m  mouth  ha  «lh  by  the  Are  and 
vtfWtiUHu  mcMt  elaborate  edlfleas  out  of  the  blue 
hmoke,  l(e  «a^w  vast  and  beautiful  temples 
which  itesofU  »wey  toward  hertven.,  gloriously 
IVttted  and  mwnUrghr  with  imu&oary  gold" 
Divims  arid  thrflling  Bounds  «if  many  iflsduments, 
intfaralliag  choruie^  of  vfdee^  float  upon 

tile  Ajir^.tdliug  the  tiim.  wd ^ pmiy  aisles  , fair 
acenei  are  4^;cned  opou  tiie  gMH^amer 

’tp'1  'fo&^rhk 

bcti-^0^  v*tdk\  &M ;%  *.;■ 

b*er^«>  #.  ifcfyi  in  an  impart* nt  ^xrr^sjt  . . 
of  hif.  vuv**,  i-Cnviy.mh.-o^  itVrit-  he  »»o‘y 
five  i 'il !•>;.<  ...  »*»;•  p.  •».•!  »i , ^ l f? t-t 

heflAid^i  viucm  jy  jji.Ht.hcn  rtg- 

nes 

n«A  ixwj^  e & wornbtg-'wV-  on  .x- 

fall  MV  V«  : ' •■--  -ri.".  Bfi’.  . *->  j‘o/^fy  - 

StrivlU  S$  U fr.i ».'.*>/.  KVid.il  rk^vvr  p 

J^inv^v  lin  h;iw  , lit/.H  ;>  1 X d • •■  • u 

WAky  .%^%..th4r  t»rtvKa;  w*W/.;  $$(.  *,£■. 

hnfl  Wh  ji  a 

Usf/--  • 

h ffjg:.*  the  ubi/m  i- 

itnin  '• 
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twenty-six  of  ago,  tfiak  wlm  tho  very 
old  days  of  his  difflcertt  til 

say.  He  greets  his  • m ornmg  •. .;fciiid}ji : 
and  haring  with  some  ditik:dl$y  e omeyrii  chain? 
to  the  fire,  knocking  down  V&v&frt  articles  of 
furniture  in  ihe  effort*  he  gayJy  into  <*ws- 

rersation.  It  h amusing  iv  mift&b  tlW  'owsy  t*- 
miliarity  with  which  be  talks  af  the  gnrat  Aca- 
demician*, tor  the  majority  of  whom  he  hasntek- 
kaIucs,  and  concerning  all  ot  whom  he  ha*  an 
endlt&s  variety  at  anecdotes  mare  or  lass  &ant)- 
*5ul  Iff  'styfywto  whom  the  pabUe  patr/mize 
largely  ho  oxprosacs  ineffablu  contempt*  nmi  aet- 
ite  the;  claim*  of  lading  painters  by  a shake  of 
the  head  nr  « skeptichi  aoeer.  Even  newly  dia- 
covered . sjf?e*^moas  of  the  old  master*  dissatisfy 
him.  if  a new  hatch  of  Raphaels  ware  unearth* 
ed,  he  would  describe  them  jw  one  or  two  thvmra 
that  the  distinguished  nriij»t  had  forgotten  to 
bum.  But  notwithstanding.  this  growl- 
ing under-tone,  Brash  is  genial t hearty, 
and  hospitable. 

He  kindly  permit*  m to  inspect  a near- 
ly finished  picture  on  one  of  the  easels. 

It  represents  a fiddler  fit  a fair  in.  the  last 
stag/?  of  intoshation.  The  exp?  fission 

is  admirably  caught,  anA  the  work  as  a 
whole  full  of  bumoir.  \Ve  s^k  fof  the 
title  of  the  picture.  r'  Well*  1 had  in- 
tended  calling  him  ^Tbe  Drunken  Fid- 
dler,' which  describe*  him  InernUr. 
However,  I'm  afraid  111  have  to  commit  . y 
the  wishes  of  a chaste  public,  and  call  J 
him  ‘’The  luehrmtcd  Violinist,’  with  a " ^ 

•line  from  Tennyson  or  Browning  under  %■#.  t 
hirry  Au  the  catalogue. M From  which  tt  ( 

will  be  seen  that- Brush  can  joke  about  bin  \ 

own  picture*  as  well  us  about  those  of 
Dtficr  peoplu.  \V bile  w»  are  examining  • /\ 
the  work  the  dour  open*,  and  the  orig-  ■- 
inal;  of  the  inebriated  violinist  sidle*  in,  ' ’ 
keeping  close  to  the  wall.  and  nervously 
turning  his  hut  round  ir<  his  hands,  lie 
stnvdU  horribly  of  wldsky  - afid^  waicr.  & 
**  G#Oii-momin\  Mt  Brush,  Sit.  1 *6pe 


0mf.  BMlinines.  or  by  aiding  the  undistih- 
gu&tef  Pjulkutte*  in  IVcy  Street  to  manufac- 
ture ^jld  mavetert**  by  the  yard. 

ibttUbone  FIftee  is  the  strait  by  whielt  thc 
v oyager  from  Ox  ford  St  reel  »pproHehe&  Bohemia. 
The  »h«?p$  in  ic  hear  witness  to  0jCrte£k%rift>ad 
of  artists.  Windsor  and  Newton  ««uS  Itowney 
dispense  their  colors  and 
her??,  the  Autotype  Company  hopies 

of  celebrated  pictures,  and  & number  of  print 
and  photographic  esrahlish  mania  hitite  the  ut- 
twiUhn  of  the  'passer-by,  The  winotiicrelmnt 
and  the  tobacconist  ton,  seem  to  do  a thriving 
Wid«,  and  the  fat  und  jsottikfi.  publican  who 
stands  at  the  door  of  Ihe  Red  hion  apjieaTs  to  be 
u praaperotuf  tnan.  Rut  now  we  have  reached 
IkcCyrd  Street,  near  the  spot  where  De  ’Qutfit'ey 
met  with. A « we,  and  hern  our  sketch  of  the  Art- 
ists* Quarter  must  end. 


gp$p  mum  v 

as  W I'm  not  be'md  tny  t»h>c>  Sir  ; but  the 
rheumuuz  U wety  bud  this  morning  on1  my 
heyes  bil’t  wot  they  waa.  • tjbc  tor  *kv*  l flaunt 
*ave  a hopevntion,  tbmigh  wot  With  the  priyo 
of  coals  atr  btnchcrVmedt,  ) duuud  -qvv  t^n  to 
pay  for  it,  Sir.M  Bnrih  cheeky  Uie  totT^.nt  ol 
his  models  garrulity;  and  knowing  that  hi» 
day’s  work  man  now  uummiitue<  we  uku  our 
leave. 

Jit  the  smaller  street?  n good  many  Fi-eneh 
artbta  of  amid  I ahtlity  have  set  up  their  tetitu. 
rl‘b»y  dr^w  ehfefly  in  jdueE  velveteen:  euttty  wijfr 
V«cry  bpuol  V*rAid,  aih>w  lhcir  hx-k?i  uj  gunv  to  on 
nhmnnnl  hfifgdivftiu}  MtvUiWy  wi?'?£  the  extrenr 
?tie»  Of  thdr  mn*tacl»es5  'lixtfj.  mail  arhong 
them  bclievej*  hifnaulf:  to  be  « Wmiajl  lloncitHt 
Vehiet.  English  r.tt  with  injfuuo  r«>w 

tempt,  and  desterir^s  English  ■ «> 

Xme&of  the  nmat  iinpefoepti  ve  typo.  They  nev- 
er joke,  these  men,  but  then  conversatiort  js 
enlivened,  by  accnrajumying  rheairiral  gestures; 
ahrugs  of  the  shouIde^<  fe{eyuti»jn  of  the  eye- 
brows, and  .strange  Pm>m!.  cun  tortious.  They 
faint  pictio-e^  ;u  the  grand  atylc,  but  ii  is  to  be 
iwn\ii  that  they  don'tyofien  soil  them,  and  have 
to  make  out  » sub>itsfcuce  at  best  they  can  by 
copying,  by  asristing  in  the  studios  of  distin- 


W«»k  Hull  wa^  in  Tbiladcdphiii  in. 

1870  he  lectured  the  short  time  1m  ^pent  there- 
constantlyr  sc-tnetimes  tin  SundttyT  powhiug 
four  or  fiV©  tintas.  Tour  com^wmlent,  with  a 
party,  started  to  hear  him  at  un  evening  ^erviee- 
Ho  was  announced  at  six  ivt  a cliurdi  Ikr  up 
pnynT  and  for  eight  oVlbck  nr  i$&  Thomas*. 
T’honglr  vvo  jM>ue : of  u*a  kn^w  the  church  by 
name,  itt  lavatjoo  and  the  hour  weve  so  cou- 
:: yjSQ'linl^ ■■  bearing  him  there. 

Arriving;  an  hour  before  the  f ?me,  in  ilie  hope  of 
; tbns  stccuring wc  foutnl  bb  fJ’i,omavC-i  tr*  be; 
a coforad  peoplhjs  chuyoh,  And  tbv?  wrices  (d- 

T**dy  fully  ;tm!er  way^batiug  thrir  Own 
ices  befoc^band,  we  di^overwj  uppn  gertiog  in. 

Wii  Mt}W  received  nt  the  <Us>r  by  asbnrs  ift 
•4nafisvejWitK-  nh4-:W|»!^i-i^  and  glbyes,  an4  token 
iSm^in  the  ga,U«ritw(  die  fjf  ihe  chahtb 
l«5ii)g  nimulr  packed;  nriles  <md  all,  wiilt  u tnis- 
tore  of  whitu  and  hlack  folks. 

A irauneiu  afwr  wff  ware  smit^d,  as  a pruver 
was  ended,  T*  Bri>fher  .Nrevvton,f  was  announcetl— 
and  it  is  to  'recOtd  Mrbk  »f  hia  pungent  uu^r- 
fttrca?  thift  is  Itemg  wriiidnv  Araon g ntlmr  things 
he  said : 

u Wo  im:  going  r«l»eg  to-night  while  were 
got  a lot  of  pf  butli  colors  'tee,  lor  some 
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kinds  of  mixtures  is  good  and  wholesome. 
We’re  a-begging  in  the  int’rests  of  the  church. 
What  int’rests,  do  you  say?  Why,  the  in- 
t’rests of  keeping  of  it  good  and  warm  and  light ; 
goodier  than  that,  comfortable  for  all  of  ye  to 
come  into  and  worship  the  Almighty.  We  want 
to  raise  the  money  for  the  fire  and  the  lights. 
What,  do  you  say  we  oughtn’t,  because  the 
Bible  says  salvation’s  free?  So  it  is,  bo  it  is! 
Who’s  a-going  to  say  it  ain’t?  Salvation’s  free, 
thank  the  Lord ! ” (Then  there  was  a responsive 
shout  all  over  the  church — 44  Thank  the  Lord !” 
44  Yes,  yes  ! ” 44  Amen !”)  “ So’s  water  free,  thank 
the  Lord — so’s  water  free ; but  ye  have  to  pay 
for  the  pipes  and  the  buckets  what  ye  get  it  in, 
don’t  ye?  Yah!  now  don’t  ye?  Never  cir- 
cumstanced that,  I suppose?” 

Constantly  through  his  remarks  there  would 
be  a surge  like  a wave,  the  effect  of  which  was 
very  singular,  beginning  with  the  leaders  around 
the  pulpit,  and  spreading  as  quick  as  thought 
over  the  church — “ Amen,”  “Thank  the  Lord,” 
“Yes,  yes,  bress  His  name.” 

When  he  said  something  comical,  as  he  con- 
stantly did — little  unrepeatable  things — there 
would  a low  gurgle  of  laughter  go  through  the 
audience,  when,  quick  as  a flash,  he  would  turn 
upon  them  sternly : 

“Laughin’,  are  ye?  Better  weep,  the  lot  of 
ye— a-laughin’  in  tho  house  of  the  Lord,  sins 
and  all ! sins  and  all !” 

He  gave  an  account  of  having  the  week  before 
attended  a convention  in  New  Haven. 

“ And  I went  regular,  and  the  fuss  they  made 
over  me  was  great.  It  was  Brudder  Newton 
here,  and  Brudder  Newton  there,  and  Brudder 
Newton  every  where ; and  I began  to  believe  I 
was  a great  man,  you  may  bet.  But  when  that 
convention  was  broke,  I met  them  members  in 
the  street,  and  they  cut  me  dead.  So  I con- 
cluded it  was  brudder  in  the  meeting  and  nigger 
on  the  street.” 

Some  one  behind  him  pulled  his  coat,  and 
whispered  something ; then  he  announced : 

“The  brudders  tell  me  I must  stop  my  talk, 
’cause  they  mean  to  tune  up  in  the  4 chor.’  All 
right.  I can  sing,  though ; and  if  ye  pay  me 
twenty-five  cents  a yard  for  the  good  cause  of 
a-lightin’  and  a-warmin’  this  burdened  church, 
I’ll  measure  ye  as  many  yards  as  ye  choose. 
But  now  while  ye  listen  to  the  4 chor’  perform, 
ye  will  come  for’ard  to  the  altar  and  deposit 
yer  money.  And  as  the  people  in  the  galleries 
can't  get  down  because  of  the  crowd  on  the 
stairs,  the  bredren  will  pass  the  baskets  round  to 
the  reserved  4 corpses'  up  there.  And  you  amen- 
sisters  down  yer,  youVe  been  a-shouting  and 
a-groaning ; let’s  see  if  you  know  as  well  about 
giving.” 

Then  the  “Black  Swan,”  who  was  in  the 
44  chor,”  sang  divinely,  and  Mr.  Hall,  having  ar- 
rived, 44  spoke  his  little  piece.” 

Db.  Elijah  M is  a dentist,  of  Philadel- 
phia. Among  his  patients  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  C , 

a Presbyterian  minister.  One  Sabbath  morning 
the  doctor,  forsaking  his  own  church,  resorted  to 

the  one  of  which  Mr.  C is  pastor,  excusing 

himself  for  so  doing  on  the  plea  that  he  want- 
ed to  hear  his  patient  preach.  He  was  a little 
late,  and  entering  just  as  the  text  was  announced, 
fislt  somewhat  startled  and  abashed  by  the  ap- 


| pa  rent  ly  direct  and  personal  question  from  the 
pulpit, 44  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?” 

There  are  persons  now  living  in  Bennington 
who  remember  old  Billy  B — —,  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  he  furnished  an  example  of  the 
“ruling  passion  strong  in  death.”  When  veiy 
ill,  and  friends  were  expecting  an  early  demise, 
his  nephew  and  a man  hired  for  the  occasion 
had  butchered  a steer  which  had  been  fattened ; 
and  when  the  job  was  completed  the  nephew  en- 
tered the  sick-room,  where  a few  friends  were 
assembled,  when,  to  the  astonishment  pf  all,  the 
old  man  opened  his  eyes,  and  turning  his  head 
slightly,  said,  in  a fuU  foice,  drawing  out  the 
words, 

44  What  have  you  been  doing  ?” 

44  Killing  the  steer,”  was  the  reply. 

44  What  did  you  do  with  the  hide?” 

44  Left  it  in  the  barn ; going  to  sell  it  by-and- 
by.” 

4 4 Let  the  boys  drag  it  around  the  yard  a couple 
of  times ; it  will  make  it  weigh  heavier.” 

And  the  good  old  man  was  gathered  unto  his 
fathers. 


The  obituary  column  of  our  daily  papers  not 
infrequently  contain  announcements  that  com- 
bine, in  manner  exceedingly  droll,  what  Halleck 
described  as  “the  funny  and  the  fine."  Recent- 
ly the  accidental  change  of  a letter  rendered  a 
touching  obituary  utterly  ludicrous.  A bereaved 
friend,  writing  of  the  death  of  an  estimable  lady, 
said,  4 4 She  has  gone  to  her  eternal  rest , ” Imag- 
ine his  dismay  and  disgust  when  the  notice  was 
resented  to  him  and  he  read,  “ She  has  gone  to 
er  eternal  roast /” 


The  facility  with  which  some  of  onr  legislators, 
men  of  hitherto  unsuspected  integrity,  were  in- 
veigled into  the  Credit  Mobilier  matter  reminds 
us  of  a couple  of  verses  of  a famous  poet  of  our 
day: 

I da  believe  in  bein’  this 
Or  that,  ez  it  may  happen; 

One  way  or  t’other  henaiest  Is 
To  ketch  the  people  nappfn’. 

It  ainjt  by  princerples  nor  men 
My  prendent  course  is  steadied— 

I scent  wich  pays  the  best,  an 1 then 
Go  into  it  bald-headed. 


Aw  indefatigable  foreign  interviewer  has 
•evolved  from  the  depths  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  Mr.  Disraeli  an  anecdote  of  Sydney 
Smith  and  another  of  Lord  Palmerston  that  are 
quite  quotable : 

44  Do  you  recall  one  evening  at  Gore  House,” 
said  Mr.  Disraeli, 44  when  Smith  was  particularly 
brilliant  ? I think  I may  bring  it  back  to  your 
mind  by  an  anecdote.  The  subject  was  about 
the  brealh  of  drunkards  taking  fire,  and  Smith’s 
comical  pursuit  of  the  idea  in  every  shape  kept 
us  in  roars  of  laughter.  He  described  the  in- 
convenience it  would  be  to  public  speakers,  were 
the  thing  to  become  general,  should  they  ap- 
proach too  near  the  light  ‘Sir,  your -observa- 
tions are  taking  fire.'  Then  he  represented  a 
person  breaking  into  a blaze  in  the  pulpit,  the 
engines  called  to  put  him  out,  and  no  water  to 
be  had,  because  the  man  at  the  water-plug  was 
a Unitarian. 

44 Palmerston,”  continued  Mr.  Disraeli,  “said 
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a gpod  thing,  by-the-way,  when  a man  by  the 
name  of  Alsop  was  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  bein&an  accessory  with  Orsini  in  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  Napoleon  III.  4 Is  it  the  Al- 
sop’s  beer  man  who  is  on  trial  ?’  I asked  of  the 
minister,  as  we  were  exchanging  a few  words  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Honse.  4 Not  unless  the  Attor- 
ney-General succeeds,'  he  replied,  4 and  then  it 
will  certainly  be  Alsop  a bier . ” 

Ah  Elizabethan  (New  Jersey)  correspondent 
writes  that  some  two  years  ago,  while  traveling 
in  North  Carolina,  the  train  stopped  a few  min- 
utes at  Statesville  for  refreshments.  A dozen  or 
more  negroes  gathered  around  the  cars.  One 
of  the  passengers  from  up  country  said  to  them, 
44 Boys,  what’s  the  news  down  here?” 

44 Oh,  nothin',”  replied  one  of  the  freedmen, 
44  only  Galloway  is  dead.!'  (Galloway  was  quite 
a noted  man,  and  member  of  the  State  Senate.) 

44 Galloway  dead!  What  was  the  matter? 
Did  any  one  shoot  him  ?” 

44  No,”  answered  the  colored  citizen, 44  nobody 
done  nothin’  to  him : he  died  unanimously  /” 
Which  was  his  way  of  conveying  the  idea  that 
Galloway  died  a natural  death. 


There  exists  among  certain  reputable  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  Texas  a laudable  de- 
sire to  extirpate  from  the  State  that  bane  of  so- 
ciety— ten-pins.  For  the  information  of  the 
North  we  quote  a resolution  recently  introduced 
into  that  body  by  Mr.  Anderson  (colored),  of 
Montgomery,  which,  owing  to  its  wide  range 
and  random  wording,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Boundaries : 

Resolution  first  resolve  That  we  the  people  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  we  do  hope  and  truly  desire  your  bon 
body  as  the  thirteenth  legislatures  will  take  delight  in, 
and  some  compassion  upon  us  the  people  of  the  county. 
And  passed  some  good  laws  so  as  to  prehibit  any  per- 
son or  persons  from  useing  any  ten  pin  alleyB  within 
three  miles  of  any  town  or  villigests  in  the  County  of 
Montgomery,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  aft- 
er its  passage.  Eh  Axdebsox, 

Of  Montgomery  County. 


Nothing  more  touching  in  the  tributary  way 
has  come  under  our  notice  than  the  lament  of 
one  of  our  country  contemporaries  on  the  death 
of  “one  of  the  best  advertisers  and  subscribers 
we  ever  had.  He  possessed  the  love,  confidence, 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  some  who 
did  not,  and,  save  a slight  poker  debt  to  Mr. 
, did  not  owe  a cent  in  the  world.” 


In  a new  book  just  over  from  London,  Cap- 
tain O' Shaughnessy's  Sporting  Career , we  find 
two  fresh  anecdotes  of  O’Connell : 

When  Chief  Justice  Lefroy  had  come  fresh 
from  attending  a meeting  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  to  preside  at  the  Cork  Assizes,  O’Con- 
nell, who  then  attended  the  Muaster  Circuit, 
was  retained  to  defend  a man  accused  of  steal- 
ing a collection  of  ancient  coins.  Among  them 
were  some  of  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  the 
Csesars.  The  judge  desired  to  inspect  them. 
O’Connell,  who  was  then  agitating  Catholic 
emancipation,  archly  said,  “Hand  his  lordship 
the  Jewish  ones,  and  give  me  the  Roman  /” 

On  another  occasion,  when  O’Connell  was  il- 
lustrating the  injury  which  a mill-owner  would 
sustain  by  the  diversion  of  a water-course,  he 
said,  pointing  the  jury’s  attention  to  the  rubi- 


cund-visaged attorney  beside  him, 44  Gentlemen, 
if  the  defendant  is  permitted  to  injure  my  client 
in  this  way,  there  won’t  be  water  enough  left  in 
the  stream  to  make  grog  for  Fogarty  /” 

A gifted  son  of  song  named  Rice  has  given 
to  the  American  people  an  epic  on  the  Burning 
of  Boston.  It  measures  thirty  verses,  and  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  things  that  are  large. 
We  haven’t  room  for  the  entire  effort,  but  give 
four  or  five  verses,  from  which  the  touchingness 
of  the  rest  may  be  inferred : 

A deep-toned  dirge  inspires  the  breeze! 

A plaintive  wofl  the  city  showere! 

And  mournful  strains  rush  o'er  the  seas 
From  frigid  zones  to  vales  of  flowers; 

And  tell  of  Boston's  frightful  wail 
When  burning  fires  did  there  prevail. 

Fire  is  a monster  when  unbound, 

Lays  cities  low  in  prior  dust. 

Takes  treasures  rich  that  man  has  found, 

And  sweeps  away  his  living  trust; 

Makes  cities  poor  and  serfs  to  mourn, 

While  paupers*  bleeding  hearts  are  torn. 

Scarce  were  the  waves  of  war  allayed 
Before  the  element  of  fire 
In  mournful  wailings  was  obeyed, 

When  sad  Chicago  felt  the  ire; 

From  thence  it  wafts  its  dismal  tale. 

Till  men  of  Boston  catch  the  waiL 

Their  lofty  stores  and  dry-goods  fell, 

And  mansions  fair  all  felt  the  flames; 

The  dwellers  lost  their  homes  to  dwell— 

No  places  show  their  prior  names: 

Gone,  bed  and  board,  to  feed  the  dust, 

With  other  fixtures  gone  to  rust. 

The  rich  and  noble  saw  the  flames 
In  curly  grandeur  reach  the  sky, 

But  could  not  cheer  the  owners’  names, 

For  all  their,  treasures  there  did  lie : 

Tom  from  their  domiciles  of  grace, 

Their  tears  imbrued  each  other's  face. 

These  fires  and  ills  of  ev'ry  kind 
Are  but  the  consequence  of  sin; 

The  curse  is  laid  on  All  mankind, 

And  Adam's  race  are  bound  to  win  / 

But  Death’s  the  climax  of  the  ban, 

And  he  is  felt  by  ev’ry  man. 

We  are  indebted  to  a distinguished  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  for  the  following : 

John  A.  Collier,  when  running  for  Attorney- 
General  of  this  State  in  the  year  18 — , was  prom- 
ised a very  large  vote  in  the  town  of ; in- 

deed, the  whole  vote.  The  principal  fugleman 
of  the  town,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
contribution  for  Mr.  Collier,  said,  44 1 have  seen 
all  the  people  of  the  town,  Sir,  and  you’ll  get 
every  vote;  they’ve  all  promised.” 

When  the  returns  came,  Mr.  Collier  was  found 
to  have  received  one  vote , and  no  more. 

Meeting  the  fugleman  afterward,  Mr.  C.  re- 
marked to  him,  quietly,  “ You  seem  to  have 
made  a little  mistake  about  that  vote;  you  srfd 
you  had  seen  every  man  in  the  town,  and  all 
were  going  for  me.  There  was  just  one  man  yon 
didn’t  see,  and  he  voted  for  me!” 

Such  is  the  force  of  organization ! 


A tragedy  entitled  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ; 
or , the  Battle  of  Poic tiers,  written  by  William 
Shirley,  brought  out  in  1 750  at  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, London,  was  received  with  marked  disfa- 
vor, and  withdrawn.  But  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-three  years  it  was  reproduced  upon  the 
same  boards.  Among  the  dramatis  persona  were 
Kemble,  Barrymore,  Fawcet,  Farren,  Brereton, 
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etc.  Thfe  interest  of  the  piece  tafned  largely 
upon  the  treason  of  a court  favorite,  who  attempt- 
ed to  deliver  up  the  army  of  the  Black  Prince 
to  the  French  king.  The  name  of  the  traitor, 
strangely  enough,  was  Arnold.  When  his  crim- 
inal purpose  was  discovered,  and  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  not  been  “in  near  attendance 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  he  replied: 

Arnold.  I was  indeed  (oh,  scandal  to  confess  it  1) — 
I was  his  follower,  was  his  humble  friend ; 

He  favor'd,  cherish’d,  loved  me !— Heavenly  pow're ! 
How  shall  I give  my  guilty. story  utterance! 

Level  your  fiery  bolts:  Transfix  me  here! 

Or  hurl  me  howling  to  the  hell  I merit. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  audience 
was  attracted,  as  Mrs.  Inchbald  in  her  preface 
rays,  to  one  of  the  boxes,  in  which  the  American 
General  Arnold — a pensioner  on  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  betraying  his  own  — was  seated. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  adds  that  in  the  following  scene 
between  Arnold  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
third  act,  the  incident  had  been  so  generally  whis- 
pered that  nearly  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the 
supposed  hero  of  a real  act  of  treason : 

( Enter  Arnold  in  a disguise,  which  he  throws  off.) 

Prince . Your  business,  Sir,  with—  Arnold  I— Get 
thee  hence! 

Arnold.  Behold  a w retch  laid  prostrate  at  your  feet ; 
His  guilty  neck  ev’n  humbled  to  the  earth ; 

Tread  on  it.  Sir— it  is  most  fit  you  should. 

I am  unworthy  life,  nor  hope  compassion— 

Bnt  could  not  die  till  here  I’d  stream’d  my  tears 
In  token  of  contrition,  pain,  and  Bhame. 

Prince.  Up;  and  this  instant  from  my  sight  remove. 
Ere  indignation  urges  me  to  pay 
Thy  horrid  treasons  with  a traitor’s  fate. 

Arnold.  Death  if  I’d  fear’d,  1 had  not  ventured 
hither: 

Conscious  I merit  all  you  can  inflict. 

Thus,  on  my  knees,  lay  I my  life  before  yon, 

Nor  ask  remission  of  the  heavy  sentence 
Your  justice  must  pronounce.  Yet,  royal  Sir, 

One  little  favor  let  me  humbly  hope 
(And  may  the  blessings  of  high  Heav’n  repay  it  I), 
Tls  when  you  shall  report  my  crime  and  suffering, 
Only  to  add— He  gave  himself  to  death, 

The  voluntary  victim  of  remorse. 

It  is  “ passing  strange”  that  a dramatist  thirty 
years  before  General  A mold,  the  cherished  and 
trusted  officer  to  whom  General  Washington 
confided  the  defense  of  West  Point,  attempted 
to  surrender  the  garrison  to  the  British  army, 
should  have  given  the  name  of  Arnold  to  a court 
favorite  who  attempted  to  play  the  same  treason- 
able vole  during  an  early  war  between  England 
and  France.  But  it  is  still  more  extraordinary 
that  Benedict  Arnold,  the  American  traitor, 
should  have  been  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on 
that  occasion  to  see  and  hear  a personage  an- 
swering to  his  own  name  dramatically  arraigned 
for  a criTne  which  he  had  actually  committed, 
and  a crime  which  had  driven  him  into  exile, 
and  consigned  his  name  to  infamy. 

In  a new  and  pleasant  little  volume  just  issued 
in  London,  entitled  Sketches  of  the  Bar  and  the 
Press , are  a few  new  things,  one  or  two  of  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  our  brethren  of  the  press. 
The  following,  descriptive  of  incidents  that  oc- 
curred to  two  “ special  correspondents”  during 
the  period  when  the  French  army  was  gathering 
at  Metz,  are  quite  characteristic : 

Of  one  “special”  it  was  said  that,  being  de- 
barred from  the  exercise  of  his  duties  through  the 
unceasing  vigilance  of  the  French  authorities  in 
preventing  his  seeing  what  was  going  on,  he  calm- 


ly resigned  himself  to  fate ; and  shutting  hifnsglf 
up  in  a garret  in  Metz,  with  no  company  save 
that  afforded  by  a huge  melon  and  a bgttle  of 
brandy,  succeeded  in  evolving  a series  of  war  let- 
| ters  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  Another  bad 
become  the  temporary  tenant  of  a room  the  right* 
ful  occupant  of  which — a fellow-correspondent — 
had  been  haled  away  to  jail  as  a spy.  The  con- 
finement of  the  latter,  Mr.  X , having  lasted 

longer  than  usual,  some  of  the  other  English  re- 
porters determined  to  move  in  his  behalf,  and 

they  went  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  Z , 

the  gentleman  who  was  temporarily  occupying 

X ’s  room.  “ We’ve  come,  Z ,”  said  the 

spokesman,  “to  ask  you  to  help  us  to  get  that 

poor  fellow,  X , out  of  prison  ; he’s  been  shut 

up  for  a whole  week  now.”  “ Heavens!”  cried 

Z- . “Do  you  imagine  I can  do  such  a thing? 

Why,  I found  in  this  room,  when  I took  posses- 
sion of  it,  an  admirable  dressing-case  and  six  ex- 
cellent shirts,  of  which  I have  the  free  nse  during 

Mr.  X ’s  unhappy  detention!  Gentlemen, 

I wish  you  a very  good -morning!”  And  the 
concourse  departed. 

From  the  same  source  we  quote  this  of  Lord 
Palmerston : On  one  occasion  his  lordship  was 
attending  an  agricultural  dinner,  and  saw  a large 
gathering  of  reporters,  for  the  times  were  critic- 
al, and  a speech  of  his  certain  to  be  valuable. 
But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  speak — no 
man  knew  better  when  to  hold  his  tongue — and 
accordingly  he  slyly  sent  down  to  the  “gentle- 
men of  the  press”  a slip  of  paper  on  which,  in  his 
bold  round  hand,  were  written  the  words,  “This 
fish  won’t  bite  !” 

The  art  of  putting  things  is  one  of  those 
things  that  one  must  bend  one’s  energies  to  if 
one  would  attain  to  perfection.  There  is  much 
in  the  manner  of  making  the  simplest  announce- 
ment, as  may  be  seen  by  the  following,  commu- 
nicated by  a New  Bedford  friend,  who  cut  it  from 
among  several  religious  notices  published  in  a re- 
cent number  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard: 

In  the  M.  K Zion  Church  (colored)  on  Elm  Street 
preaching  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Small,  at  the  nsu&l  hours ; afternoon  sub- 
ject—The  incontrovertible  inexhaustibility  of  Hod’s 
providence ; evening— The  indubitable,  angelic  accla- 
mation of  the  Ineffable  austerity  of  the  approaching 
“ woes." 

The  following  very  curious  and  very  ancient 
prediction,  entitled  by  popular  tradition  Mother 
Shiptons  Prophecy , was  published  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago : 

Carriages  without  horses  shall  go. 

And  accidents  fill  the  world  with  woe. 

Around  the  earth  thoughts  shall  fly 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  world  upside  down  shall  be. 

And  gold%e  found  at  the  root  of  a tree. 
Through  hills  men  shall  ride, 

And  no  horse  be  at  his  side. 

Under  water  men  shall  walk, 

Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk. 

In  the  air  men  shall  be  seen, 

In  black,  in  white,  in  green. 

Iron  in  the  water  shall  float. 

As  easily  as  a wooden  boat. 

Gold  shall  be  found  and  shown 
In  a land  that’s  not  now  known. 

Fire  and  water  shall  wonders  do. 

England  Bhall  at  last  admit  a foe. 

The  world  to  an  end  shall  come 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
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